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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  original  publishers  of  Goodrich's  Pictorial  Greographj  proposed  to  furnish  the  purchasers  of 
that  work  with  an  Annual  Supplement,  including  all  the  important  changes  in  the  geography  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  Supplement  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  was  in  fact  issued  by 
the  present  publisher,  to  carry  out  the  original  plan ;  but  that  experiment  abundantly  proved,  that  this 
idea  was  impracticable.  Not  only  was  the  distribution  of  such  annual  Supplements  among  persons 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  of  whom  had  changed  their  residences,  attended  with 
insuperable  difficulties,  but  it  was  found  that  a  longer  period  then  a  single  year  must  elapse  in  order 
to  enable  mere  temporary  political  and  geographical  changes  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
oharacter  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  deserving  of  formal  record.  It  therefore  seemed  advisable  for 
the  interest  of  all  parties,  purchasers  as  wdl  as  publishers,  to  substitute  for  these  annual  pamphlets,  a 
supplementary  volume  extending  over  a  longer  period,  but  embracing  about  the  same  amount  of  mat^ 
ter  originally  promised:  and  as  both  In  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  a  census  is  taken  once 
in  ten  years,  affording  a  great  amount  of  statistical  information,  an  interval  of  at  least  that  extent 
between  the  issue  of  each  Supplement  would  seem  decidedly  preferable  to  the  plan  originally  pro- 
posed. This  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  the  present  volume,  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
delayed  much  beyond  the  time  originally  intended,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  official  abstract  of  the  United  States'  census,  which  has  only  made  its  appearance  within  a  few 
months  past 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  it  has  been  a  leading  object  to  dwell  at  length  on  those  parts  of 
the  globe  slightly  noticed  in  the  original  work,  but  which  the  progress  of  events  has  brought,  and  is 
bringing,  more  conspicuously  into  notice.  Another  object  has  been  to  furnish  a  more  full  account  of 
those  countries  in  which,  as  the  seats  of  the  most  advanced  civilization,  and  the  centres  of  movement, 
the  reader  would  naturally  feel  the  greatest  interest  The  Introduction  includes  much  valuable  scien- 
tific information  bearing  on  the  subject  of  physical  geography.  In  the  body  of  the  work,  an  account  is 
g^ven  of  the  rapidly  growing  provinces  of  British  North  America,  more  full,  and  based  on  more  recent 
information  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Due  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  rising  British 
oobnies  of  Australia.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  British  Empire,  as 
the  country  in  which,  next  to  his  own,  the  reader  would  naturally  feel  the  deepest  interest  The 
articles  on  the  United  States,  besides  giving  the  results  of  the  recent  geographical  explorations  of  the 
western  portions  of  our  territory,  both  the  old  and  that  more  recently  acquired,  embody  the  most 
important  statistical  returns  of  the  census  of  1850.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  parts,  the  one 
relating  to  the  Old  World,  and  the  other  to  the  New  Wodd,  are  paged  separately,  and  that  each  has  a 
separate  Index. 
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CHAPTER  L    GREEPfLAND, 


WlaU  Btar,  fitdaig  on  a  Whale  amid  Iht 


1.  Greenland.  GreeDland  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  ihriii  land  of  America, 
but  i[  'a  DOW  ascertained  to  be  an  island  or  a  part  of  a  polar  continent  It  is  an  extensive 
country  in  the  most  nothem  region  of  the  globe,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  JVorUi 
Adantic  C'cean.  The  shore  on  the  vreslern  side  has  been  explored  about  1  000  miles.  It  is 
high,  rugged,  and  barren,  nsing  from  the  water  s  ed^e  inlo  precipices  and  mountains  which  are 
cronned  with  perpetual  snow  The  eastern  coast  beyond  tlie  promontory  of  Herjolf's  Ness,  is 
atsolutely  unexplored.     An  everlasting  barrier  of  ice  precludes  the  attempt 

This  country  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  The  Danish  establishments  consist  of 
about  20  factories,  scattered  alon^  the  coast  and  divided  into  2  departments,  over  each  of 
which  an  inspector  presides  Besides  those  for  the  tisfaing  trade,  there  are  several  settlements 
of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  is  situat- 
ed b  59^  N.  latitude.  Coasting  to  the  nortlnvest  from  this  place,  the  first  settlement  is  JuHant- 
haab,  and  then  Frederickshaab,  upon  a  projecting  point  of  land.  The  latter  was  founded  in 
1742,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  an  eligible  place  of  trade. 

Nme  leagues  from  this  colony  is  the  well-known  Ice  Blink.  This  is  a  vast,  elevated  sheet  of 
ice,  reflecting  a  brightness  over  the  sky  which  resembles  the  Northern  Lights.  The  mouth  of  the 
tdjoining  bay  is  blocked  by  ice  driven  out  by  the  efflux  of  the  tide,  and  so  wonderfully  heaped 
by  the  waves,  that  the  spaces  between  the  islands  arc  completely  vaulted  over,  and  present  the 
iublime  spectacle  of  an  enormous  bridge  of  ice,  18  miles  long  and  nearly  5  broad.  Boats  may 
eater  the  harbor  under  the  arches,  which  are  from  60  to  ISO  feet  high.  The  mouth  of  tlie  bay 
is  dosed,  but  there  is  a  sheet  of  open  water  within. 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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In  latitude  64°  14'  stands  Gothaab,  a  settlement,  where  there  is  a  church,  foundfld  in  17St 
,  by  the  famous  missionar/  Egede.  Some  thousands  of  the  natives  fonnerly  dwelt  in  this  ncini- 
ty  ;  but  in  1733  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  thinned  their  numbers,  and  their  papulation  baa 
been  on  the  decline  ever  since.  Passing  the  colonies  of  Sukkerloppen  and  Holsteioburg,  vm 
come  to  Disko  Island.  From  the  great  distance  at  which  it  first  becomes  visible  above  the 
horizon,  this  island  must  be  more  than  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height.  Disko  Bay  is  130 
leagues  in  circuii,  and  lias  tbe  most  productive  fishery  of  any  in  Greenland.  There  aie  ser^ 
tal  settlements  on  and  about  the  island.  Lively  is  the  principal,  and  bas  an  excellent  haibn 
for  smidl  vessels. 

The  cUmate  of  Greenland  is  mtensely  cold  ;  and  in  winter,  while  the  northeast  wind  blows, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  48'^  below  zero.     Before  the  ice  begins  to  be  formed  tbe  sea 

smokes,  and  produces  a  to^  called 
froH  fiRofcc,  which  has  the  sing^ar 
effect  of  blistering  the  skin.  Tbe 
aurora  borealis  sometimes  appears 
here  in  great  splendor.  Mock  sun 
are  very  frequent.  From  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear 
weather,  the  islands  ol  the  contineiit 
■eem  to  tbe  spectator  to  approach 
nearer  to  him,  and  to  increase  m  siio ; 
sometimes  they  assume  the  form  of 
groups  different  from  the  real  sbapei 
and  appear  suspended  in  aJr.  Ligb^ 
ning  is  sometimea  obaerred,  but  thai> 
der  is  nre.  The  rains  are  genenlljr 
of  short  duration,  the  air  is  ptirC)  ami 
in  some  places  the  beat  in  stimnia 
exceeds  S0°. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the 
vegetable  productions  ofsucb  aso3  and 
climate  are  not  very  numerous  or  lux- 
uriant. The  valleys  are  clothed  with 
mosses  and  a  miserable  species  of 
grass.  A  few  herbs,  bilberry  buabat| 
and  other  shrubs  vegetate  on  the  desert  isles,  and  on  cliffs  which  have  just  soil  enoogb  far 
them  to  take  root.  The  most  common  of  these  is  tbe  scurvy  grass,  of  which  a  soup  Is  pr^ 
pared,  that  in  many  diseases  is  an  excellent  medicine.  There  are  other  plants  of  a  dwufish 
character,  and  trees  which  never  rise  above  13  feet.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  10 
cultivate  oais  and  barley,  but  they  never  came  to  perfection. 

The  trade  to  Greenland  has  always  been  a  monopoly,  and  it  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Danish 
eovernment.  Each  settlement  is  managed  by  a  trader  and  his  assistant,  in  their  employmiM. 
The  exports  arc  feathers  and  eiderdown,  horns  of  the  sea-unicorn,  skins  of  seals,  foxes,  hears, 
hares,  and  reindeers,  whalebone,  and  oil  of  all  kinds.  Five  or  6  vessels  go  out  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Greenland  every  year,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Their  cargoes  are  made  up  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  all  sorts  of  ironmongery,  various  cloths,  looking-glasses,  snuff-boxes, 
tc.  The  whale  fisheries,  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  settlers,  and  for  the  Danish  govern- 
menl.  The  British  whale-fishers  visit  Disko  yearly  about  the  end  of  April  and  leave  it  in 
June.  In  1902,  including  the  Moravian  settlements  and  the  natives,  the  total  population  of 
tbe  west  coast  of  Greenland  was  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000  souls. 

Greenland  was  first  discovered  to  Europeans  in  the  6th  century,  by  Erick  Baude,  an  Tee- 
lander,  who  was  driven  by  accident  upon  the  coast.  On  his  return  he  represented  the  country 
so  favorably  to  bis  countrymen,  that  several  families  followed  him  thither,  where  they  soon  be- 
came a  thriving  colony,  and  bestowed  upon  their  new  hBbilntion  the  name  of  Greenland,  that 
K,  "  green  land,"  on  account  of  its  verdant  appearance.  The  Greenlanders  became  tributary 
Ui  Denmark  in  A.  D.  1023,  which  was  soon  ai^er  ihey  embraced  Christianity.  A  bishopric 
was  erected  there,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of  their  bishops  on  record.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Gliiabeth,  Martm  Frobisher  visited  Greenland,  and  penetrated  the  Btratt  known  by  his  name 
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ins,  BaltoB,  Hudson,  Biffin,  "Parry,  md  Rosa,  in  seeking  for  a  mirtbwest  pasa^,  hav« 
lad  Dincb  to  the  knowledge  of  arctic  geography. 

e.  bhault.  Graenland  iB  sononnded  by  many  tbousanda  of  islands,  which  are  mostly  bar- 
i  rocks,  interspersed  with  vnlleya  covered  with  perpetual  ice.  They  are  visited  by  the 
eenlanden,  during  spring,  ibr  the  purpose  of  catching  seals.  In  61°  21',  an  uninhabited 
mi  of  considerable  magniuide,  called  from  ib  terrific  appearance,  the  Cape  of  Dtm>lation, 
dways  surrounded  by  masses  of  floating  ice.  SpiUbtrgen  was  long  considered  as  forming 
ut  of  Old  Greenland,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  cluster  of  isluids,  scattered  between 
'  and  80°  north  latitude,  and  9'^  and  24°  east  longitude.  The  principal  of  these  is  300 
m  in  length,  and  presents  to  the  eye  numberless  peaks,  precipices,  and  ridges,  rising  from 
lOO  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  country  is  claimed  by  the  Russians,  who  maiif 
I  a  ecikiaj  froo)  Archangel.  West  of  Greenland  are  the  Jforth  Georgian  hUtndt,  and 
Mlk  kmtd,  where  the  Eaglish  discovery  ibips  wiatered. 


Pokr  Ae/wM 


).  InhabiianU.  Early  m  the  10th  century  an  Icelandic  colony  was  planted  in  Greenland 
which  tlie  records  show  a  flour  ah  ng  state  down  to  il  e  year  1408  At  that  t  me  the  s  nail 
lie  between  Norway  and  Greenland  \  as  for  a  long  per  od  d  scont  nued  and  the  colony  has 
:  since  then  been  d  scovered  f  t  can  be  supposed  to  exisi  The  colony  had  many  sia  ons 
I  churches.  The  SkralUngs  or  d  vTrfs  as  the  Norwegans  called  the  Greenland  race  of 
i|uiiDauK,  made  the  r  first  appea  ance  a  the  colony  about  the  year  1350  and  are  the  pre  em 
abiiants  of  Greenland  Ihe  colon  sis  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  them  to 
•e  perished  by  fam  ne  or  ll  e  pes  1  nee  called  the  black  death  that  raged  n  Europe  n  tl  e 
idle  of  the  14lh  ce  t  ry  Ihere  are  honeter  some  traces  of  tlie  present  ex  stenre  of  a 
e  of  people  in  the  nonh  n  manner  of  I  fe  different  from  that  of  ll  e  southern  nat  vei  In 
i3  Captain  Scoresbj  found  a  dead  bod)  recently  enclosed  m  a  coffin  and  t  s  related  that 
1530  an  Iceland  c  B  shop  1  o  as  dr  ven  near  tl  e  coast  sa  v  upon  the  shores  people  i  ill 
ds  of  cattle.  The  accumulat  on  of  ce  1  as  been  a  barr  er  to  modern  d  scoveries 
The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  of  the  same  stock  with  the  race  of  Esquimaux,  iliat  eMend 
v  the  whole  northern  coast  of  America  ;  and  who  resemble  more  the  natives  of  ihc  North 
Europe  than  the  tribes  of  American  Indians.  Belween  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux 
re  is  a  similarity  of  Ggure,  dress,  houses,  boats,  weapons,  manners,  and  languages.     Xlw 
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children  are  little  more  dark  than  a  brunette.  In  height  the  Greenlanders  seldom  exceed  6 
feet ;  they  have  flat  faces  with  high  cheek  bones,  and  yery  full  cheeks.  From  their  manner 
of  life,  they  are  much  inclined  to  bt.  Their  eyes  are  small  and  black,  but  with  little  lustre ; 
and  their  hair  is  long  and  black.  They  hare  little  beard,  which  they  carefully  eradicate.  A 
life  of  alternate  plenty  and  want  in  a  severe  climate  is  so  little  favorable  to  longevity,  that  few 
males  live  to  above  50  years  of  age ;  fenudes,  who  endure  less  hardship,  sometimes  attam  to 
80  years. 

4.  Dress,  In  o  climate  like  that  of  Greenland,  the  main  end  of  dress  is  defence  from  the 
cold,  and  when  this  is  attained,  it  is  not  usual  here  to  be  solicitous  for  neatness  or  display. 
Perhaps  the  reverse  of  neatness  is  never  carried  so  far  as  in  a  Greenlander's  person  and  dress,  as 
the  skins  in  which  he  b  clothed  literally  drip  with  fat.  Hans  Egede  says  oi  them,  that  ^^deli- 
cate  noses  do  not  find  their  account  among  them  ;  "  and  he  further  affirms,  that  ^'  the  olfactoiy 
sensation  strikes  one  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  the  very  heart.''  It  is  not  here,  that  one  would 
feel  the  wish  of  Catullus,  to  be  all  nose. 

The  materiab  for  dress  are  generally  skins,  though  a  few  natives  wear  some  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean woolen.  The  outward  garment  is  a  loose  frock,  with  a  hood  like  the  cowl  of  a  monk  ; 
this  and  the  breeches  are  of  seal  or  reindeer  skins.  The  shirt  is  sometimes  made  of  the  skins 
of  fowls  with  the  feathers  inward.  Some  people,  however,  wear  coarse  European  linen.  The 
dress  of  females  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  males  ;  though  mothers  have  a  frock  so  ca- 
pacious, that  they  can  carry  a  child  at  the  back  stowed  between  the  body  and  the  coat. 

5.  Dwellings.  The  houses  are  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  subterranean,  but  they 
are  always  placed  on  a  little  eminence,  that  tlie  water  may  be  conducted  away.  They  are  near 
to  the  sea,  the  element  to  which  the  Greenlander  looks  for  all  his  resources.  They  are  so  low 
that  the  inhabitants  can  barely  stand  in  them  upright.  They  are  generally  built  by  the  women, 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  in  which  the  interstices  are  filled  with  mud  and  turf.  They  are 
formed  in  a  Ime  like  barracks,  and  one  of  them  contains  from  2  to  10  families,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, each  has  a  separate  apartment,  openbg  from  a  common  entry,  that  runs  in  front  of  all  the 
rooms.  There  are  no  chimneys,  as  the  only  fire  used  is  that  of  lamps,  and  this  is  so  consid- 
erable that  the  apartments  are  warm.  The  entrance  is  under  an  arched  or  covered  wav  of  20 
feet,  so  low  that,  to  enter  it,  it  is  necessary  almost  to  creep.  In  summer  these  huts  are  deserted 
for  tents  made  of  seal-skins  stretched  upon  a  post  of  whalebone  or  wood,  and  made  fast  to  the 
ground  by  large  stones. 

6.  Food.  Fish,  which  form  the  wealth  of  all  the  northern  shores,  are  in  great  abundance 
about  Greenland.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Greenland  salmon,  a  small  and 
delicate  fish,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  but  so  abundant  that  in  the  bays  it  darkens  the 
waters.  The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  more  esteemed  but  less  used,  for  all  do  not  excel  in  seal- 
catching,  and  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer  is  still  more  rare.  Though  these  supplies  may  be  con- 
sidered abundant,  yet  there  are  circumstances  that  sometimes  interrupt  them ;  and  at  these 
times,  many  of  the  inhabitants  die  by  famine.  Even  when  some  have  abundance,  others  are 
suffering  from  want,  for  few  savages  provide  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

The  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  the  fish  is  always  cooked  in  a  large  stone  vessel,  sus- 
pended over  the  lamp.  The  lamps,  which  are  open,  are  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
sometimes  a  wick  running  round  the  whole  circumference.  They  are  fed  from  a  piece  of 
blubber  suspended  over  it,  from  which  there  is  a  constant  dripping.  There  are  no  set  times 
for  eating,  but  each  one  eats  when  he  is  hungry  ;  and  this  brings  a  more  frequent  recurrence  of 
eating  than  is  common  in  Europe.  This  abundance  of  oily  animal  food,  gives  the  Greenland- 
ers a  great  degree  of  obesity,  and  renders  them  so  plethoric,  that  they  often  bleed  at  the  nose. 
The  children  being  unable  to  support  as  well  as  adults  this  manner  of  life,  are  not  weaned  till 
they  are  3  or  4  years  of  age,  though  motherless  infants  are  destroyed. 

Unlike  most  savages,  the  Greenlanders  are  not  fond  of  tobacco,  which  in  its  various  forms  is 
so  much  used  in  Iceland.  Having  no  production  from  which  they  can  make  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  they  have  escaped  one  great  scourge  of  an  uncultivated  people.  In  other  climates,  few 
nations  are  so  rude  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  producing  the  means  of  intoxication,  but  in 
Greenland,  the  earth  that  denies  food,  denies  also  the  materials  for  distillation.  The  inhabitants 
formerly  would  not  taste  ardent  spirits  ;  but  of  late,  those  in  the  vicinity  of  factories  have  con- 
tracted a  taste  for  what  they  used  well  to  call  the  ^^  waters  of  madness." 

7.  Manners^  Customs,  &c.  In  the  manners  of  savage  life,  there  is  little  to  interest  us  ;  a 
description  of  them  is  generally  but  a  picture  of  violence,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  cruelty. 
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wdras,  end  wbde,  is  to  Imn  the  bact  title  to  reipeet ;  uid  to  be  ioexpeit  b  these  pur- 

'~''~  '^bed.     The  ponuil  of' Ma  eniradi  ie  k  Oraaahad  a  Mmee  of  toil  and  OHH 

r  B  bia  6«1  baik  liNit  (ear  no  tan^eic.    "SklBf^  tod  fttdF  boat  j 


>  or  Mdemeaih  it.  V  U 1*  OTOnanied,  ao  that  tg  tead  fa  ikiwwaidi  and  Ira  boat 
IB)  •■Imkeofluspaddle  recoren  his  place,  and  be  b  anin  aeeM  wa  k  bird  skhniniDg 
ra.  If  ho  iMvekorloae  lib  paddle,  ttMre  is  nobope  forfeiMk'i  A. 'crowd  of  idlers 
hb  peril  from  tbe  abore,  majr  have  tlmr  boats  it  hand,  taady  lo  ftHBowibe  slighteat 
I  male,  jet,  odaaa  there  wen  some  rektionsliij),  or  other  circum^lariL'e  slroDgcr  An 
■aaait/i  nqt  one  of  tbam  woadd  move  to  rescue  <i  drowning  man. 
Jgeenlaaden  iadanan^  dwnwdves  for  their  toils  al  sea,  by  taking  their  ease  ao  abofo ; 
Itfaohbacs,  and  eraa  tfJoafrvf  bringing  the  huge  siones  for  their  dwellings,  are  par- 
tj  feoiales.  Tbe  lot  of  tb«  females  is  hard  ;  degraded  to  the  rank  of  slaves,  they  are 
■Had  oren  to  eat  in  dw  eooipany  of  men.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  marriage  b  urdly 
Mlraet  mala  Ij  tbe  emuent  of  both  parlies.  The  marriages  are  made  with  little  cere- 
id  (ha  DdoRabpe  an  Teijr  auminary.  The  lover,  after  an  undersianding  with  tbe  pa> 
■da  or  goaa  fer  hb  bride,  and  resislance  on  her  part  is  of  Utile  avail ;  indeed,  a  certain 
f  it  baa  pom  iota  a  castomi  for  it  is  thought  discreditable  in  a  woman  to  be  IJghtljr  oi 
von.  jBefare  loamage^  the  females  are  said  to  conduct  themselves  to  a  more  nwal 
I  dtar^  tod  than  b  linle  eril  that  can  be  justly  said  of  them  while  they  are  single, 
n  few  dinteea  where  ibere  are  children  ;  though  this  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
irtwaa  aidbori^  b  tadindted.  He  may  beat  his  wife  without  reproach,  but  would  aub- 
Mlf  to  much  immadreniao  were  he  to  strike  a  feinule  domestic  ;  for  the  wife  to  strike 
■prdenable. 

i  n  die  ante  tif  wires,  it  b  JM  enviable  compared  with  the  condition  of  widows.  A 
as  tMt  friood ;  enrr  door  b  closed  upon  her,  and  her  relations  that  come  to  condole 
rab  h*  of  aQ  she  oas.  If  ^  has  the  grcatLT  mi^rorluni?  to  be  deemed  a  witch*  abe 
r  fife  ud  her  proper^  "by  a  tenure  equally  fniil  Any  nnc  who  fancies  that  be  b  iD> 
heraliealft  orOTperfrimaytaiitetbejWTfte^of  jodgeaodexeeutioneri  and  take  die 
w  reptOed  witch.  let  um  Angefcnts  aroenjowia  are  oald  in  reaontian. 
lerab,  it  b  common  to  throw  out  iba  gptA-ot  die  deceased,  and  for  die  wmnen  to  ba 
ed  and  clotfaed  in  ibwr  poorest  atdre.  Tbs  wen  sometimes  ^uh  Ibamietna,  to  ex- 
represent  grief.  Tbe  women  lament  and  htnri  over  tbe  dead  body,  iriiich,  after  these 
COS,  b  taken  from  the  tent  or  but  by  a  ptinte  oodet,  ud  buried  wraar  a  heap  of  stones. 
■r,  boat,  kc.,  of  tbe  deceased  are  pheed  near  tbe  grave.  Tlte  rites  of  sepultmv  are, 
,  seldom  paid  to  one  who  bad  no  frieada.  There  are  no  people  so  poor  and  misaraUe,^faat 
B  not  a  national  pride,  and  it  b  common  with  many  trilMl  of  aavages  to  designate  tbem- 
'  a  word  Bignifying  men,  intending  thereby  their  superiority  oTer  the  otbw  races  of  mankind, 
leems,  that  a  man  is  the  more  closely  bound  to  his  own  coimbj,  tbe  leu  it  b  a  subject 
That  the  sentiment  of  patriotbm  b  the  stronreat  in  coantriea  the  least  deUgbtful, 
«■  from  the  few  Greeolanders  who  have  been  forcibly  removed  frtmi  tbeir  brane.  Two 
in  Denmaric,  who  had  been  there  sMna  tune,  recovered  thur  own  boats,  that  could 
bat  one  person,  and  put  to  sea  to  return  to  their  ooonlry ;  a  stmn  drove  tbam 
T  they  had  gone  many  leagues.  They  made  afterwards  a  simiW  efibrt,  and  were  pur- 
la  was  retaken,  tbe  other  perished.  Another  Oreenbnder  jumped  froin  the  sbip  tint 
fi^  him  away,  in  the  vain  oitetnpt  to  reach  Oreetdond  by  swunmiDf.  Of  tbe  fint  men- 
oe  would  shed  tears  when  he  beheld  a  child  at  tbe  breast.  It  b  piobaUe,  that  it  re- 
am of  the  situation  of  his  own  family.  Tbe  Greenlonders  are  a  pmceftil  race,  though 
rsvengeful,  and  carry  for  a  lone  time  tbe  remembrance  t^  a  wilful  injury.  Tbey  are  to 
mble  degree  social  and  hospitable,  and  so  little  addicted  to  tailing  or  calumny,  that 
midly  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  language. 

Kgton.  Tbe  Greenhmders  have  some  obscure  conceptions  of  a  futore  sttie,  and  be- 
ba  snpetnatural  rowers  of  their  At^ekuts  or  jugglers.  Tbey  wear  amulets  to  defend 
n  duease  and  misfortune.  There  u  b  Greenland  a  mission  or  two,  one  of  winch  b  a 
I ;  but  the  success  has  not  been  general  or  very  encouraging.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
Gfficult  to  make  the  natives  conceive  of  inrisible  things,  or  to  elevate  tbeir  minds  above 
ts  of  tiie  senses. 
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CHAPTER  II.    NORTH  AMERICA. 

Csmplaiim  of  A'atth  CoaaL 
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1.  .BtHinJariet  «iul  BxUvi.  North  Americt  is  bounded  en  the  N.  br  Uh  Arctic  or  Fnnea 
Ocean,  on  tho  E.  bjr  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  W.  br  the  Pacific.  Behrins's  Strait  on  tbs 
Northwest  separates  it  from  Asia.  The  isthmus  of  Panama  connects  it  with  South  America 
on  iba  south.  It  has  an  area  of  about  7,500,000  square  nules,  with  a  population  of  about 
35,000,000. 

3.  AfiMMteiiu.  A  great  mountainous  system  corers  the  western  part  of  the  continent  wilb 
its  numerous  chains,  running  paralld  with  the  coast,  and  extending  with  slight  btemiptions  Ina 
the  northwesteni  coast  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  it  joins  the  Andes.  It  is  known  n 
diflerent  parts  of  its  course,  under  the  rarious  names  of  the  ContiUera  of  Guatemala,  tlw 
Cordillera  of  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  its  principal  peaks  are  Mount  FainnaAv 
(14,000  feet),  and  Mount  St.  EUas  (17,000),  in  Russian  America  ;  Spanish  VettV  (11,500), 
James's  Peak  (13,000),  and  Long's  Peak  (14,000,)  in  the  United  States;  Fopocat^ad 
fl7,884),  Orizara  (17,375)  IztaccihuUl  (16,700),  and  the  Nevado  of  Toiuca  (15,500),  in 
the  Mexican  States ;  and  the  volcanoes  of  Agua,  and  Fuego  in  Central  America.  Thtt 
AUc^haoy  or  Appelacluan  syslcni,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  is  tbe  cn^ 
other  cuuidanble  series  of  n  '  ' 
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ArrALic&iAK.  — I.  Mt.  HalToki,  910  bet  — I.  CDabtriud,  tOOOdo.— 3. 
Ht  Tom,  1300  do.  — 4.  Warhoislt,  3000  do. -S.  Taconie,  SODOdo.  — 6.  Mo- 
nadnack,  31M  do.  —  7,  AKalncT,  SSlOdo.  —  KilliiwtoB  Peik,  9675.-9.  RnuiuJ 
Top,  3B0L  — 10.  Siddle  Mt.,  4000.-  II.  Cunel'i  Kamp,  ilSS.— II.  Mui- 
Bcld,4I79.  — 13.  Mt.  Wuhmoton,  G4!8.  — RocKT.  — I.  ^uwh  P«>k,  IIJOO 


4.  PopoutapMl,  1T,B84. 


■  Peak,  14^  do.- V  Mt  Fsii 

J  do.— CoBDILLKKA*.—  I.    H» 

IS,700  d«.-3-0fiun,  17^9  do.  - 


tivert.  The  great  rivers  of  North  America  rise  in  the  central  part  of  the  conlioent 
firing  ID  different  directions,  pour  their  waters  into  the  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific 
The  Mackenzie,  tlie  Saskashawan,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi, 
I  Columbia,  are  the  principal  streams.  The  Mississippi  has  the  longest  course,  but  Uie 
wreoce  discharges  the  greatest  volume  of  naier. 

tayi  and  Gulfs.  Baffin's  Bay,  a  large  sea  lying  to  the  west  of  Greenland,  communi- 
riih  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south  through  Davis's  Strait.  Its  northern  coast  has 
leen  explored,  hut  it  probably  communicates  with  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  Greenland, 
wrates  that  region  from  the  continent.  Barrow's  Strait  is  an  outlet  on  the  west,  which 
!n  explored  to  110^  W.  Lon.  Its  termination  is  unknown.  Hudson's  Bay  is  about 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  800  in  breadth.     It  is  full  of  sand-banks,  reefs 
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and  islanda,  and  its  navintton  is  obstructed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  fixed  or  dnfl 
ice.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenci  is  a  large  inland  sea,  conununicBtinc  with  the  ocean  on  tin 
north  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  and  on  the  south  by  a  broad  channel  between  Cape  R^  m 
Newfoundland,  and  North  Cape  on  Cape  Breton,  and  by  the  Gut  of  Csnso,  which  separates 
Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia.  Breadth  from  east  to  west  240  miles  ;  length  300.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  extends  north  and  south,  from  Florida  to  Yucatan,  600  miles,  and  east  and 
west  from  Cuba  to  the  Mexican  States,  700  miles.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  on  the 
north  of  Cuba  by  the  Florida  Channel,  and  with  the  Canibbean  Sea  on  the  south  by  Cuba 
Channel. 

5.   Seat.     The  .flrclte  Sea  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the  northern  part  of  America  to  the 
North  Pole,  but  the  immense  masses  of  ice  which  are  everywhere  met  with  in  this  re^on, 

render  it  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  fully  explored.     These  ice-bergi  are 
sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  in  length, 
and  contain  mountains  400  feet  in  height. 
The  shock   of  these   enormous  masses 
produces  a  tremendous  crash,  which  warns 
the  seaman  how  easily  his  vessel  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces,  if  it  were  caught 
between  these  floating  islands.  Frequent- 
ly the  wood*  that  drifts  upon  this  sea, 
takes  fire  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
friction  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the 
movement  of  the  ice,  and   smoke   and 
flames  hurst  forth  in  the  midst  of  eternal 
winter.     This  floating  wood  is  very  fre- 
quently found  charred  at  both  ends.     In 
winter,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  con- 
imually  bursting  asunder  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  at  every  moment  is  beard  the  explosion  of 
these   masses,    which  yawn    into   enormous 
rents.     In  spring  the  movement  of  the  ice 
more  generally  consists  of  the  mere  overtum- 
mg  of  these  masses,  which  lose  their  equi- 
librium  in   consequence   jf  one   part  bemg 
dissolved   before   another.     The    fog  which 
envelopes  this  meltmg  ice  is  so  dense,  that 
from  one  extremity  of  a  frigate  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discern  the  other.     At  all  seasons,  tbe 
broken  and  accumulated  ice  in  the  channels 
or  gulfs,  equally  checks   the  passage  of  the 
adventurer  on  foot,  whom  it  would  instantly 
overwhelm,  and  of  the  mariner,   paralysini; 
the  movements  of  his- vessel. 

Numerous  expeditions  have  been  despatched 

in  search  of  what  is  called  the  J'/orthvieat  Piu- 

^ptamte*  rfiJii  Swi  w  Us  P«Ur  Rtgitnu.  tug^,  or  a  communication  between  the  Atlan- 

*  Tb«  ext/eme  abonduiM  at  RouUng  wood,  which  i> 
bimigbtb*  the  ara  to  Ihe  ibom  nf  Libridor  and  Green- 
Ulldi  mnd  cipecUll;  to  thoie  of  Iccluid,  tnd  (he  ArcUo 
luidi  HtuateO  between  Iheae  two  iilandi,  formi  iDOlher 
cuiiiifit;,  tbudeaerfca  toirmt  ouriltentionimong  lhe>e 
pebr  KKMoi-  We  ire  uiurrd  thai  the  mtun  oTlToatinv 
wood  throwD  bj  tbe  k>  upon  the  iittnd  of  John  da 
Majen,  oflrD  cqnkl  Iha  whole  of  thii  iilud  in  ciunt 
Tbeie  >ie  aoma  jeini  when  the  Iceluiden  collect  lufli- 
cient  to  wm  them  fbr  fbel.  The  biyi  of  Spitibergen 
are  filled  with  it,  and  it  accamnlatea  upon  iboae  pitta  of 
the  couta  of  Siberia  that  are  eipowd  lo  the  east,  and  con- 
■iala  at  tmnka  oT  larch  treea,  pinei,  Siberian  ccdara,  fin, 
and  Pemambnea,  and  Campeach;  woodi.  Theie  tranka 
appear  to  hav*  been  awept  awaj  b;  tbe  (Teat  rinr«  of 
Aau  and  Anwrka.    Bom*  of  Ibnn  ai^  brongbl  fr^  lb* 


Gulf  of  HeiioD,  bj  the  famoua  Bahama  StreaM,  wUIt 
othen  are  hurried  forward  bj  the  carrent,  which,  to  tba 
north  of  Siberia,  conatanllr  arli  in  from  eaat  to  wmI. 
Some  of  theae  lar^  treea,  that  have  been  deprived  of  llwli 
bark  bj  friclion,  aie  in  eucha  autaofpreaerTatianH  »■•■ 
tofonneicellent  building  timber.  Ifthia  BoitiDg  wood 
bowever,  proceed  from  fiireala  that  ate  lUtl  adnallj  ia 
eiiBteneej  anotber  part  apprara  to  aa  to  have  a  Bora  ■*• 
mota  oriEin,  and  lo  be  conneoled  with  the  areat  leniln- 
tianioTtlie  globe.  We  baTi  already  aeen,  that  extenaiM 
dppoaita  of  coal,  of  bituminoua  wood,  and  of  orertaroH 
tiwa,  arc  extended  indiaeriolinalel;  under  tha  auriaee  of 
continenli  and  leaa.  Thia  Ttgelabte  wreck  moat  bekof 
to  leTenl  eataatiopbea.  to  repealed  devutaliooa  of  Iha 
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tic  and  Pacific  round  the  northern  extremity  of  America.  The  most  recent  are  those  of  the 
English  under  Captain  Parry,  who  in  several  voyages  penetrated  into  the  Arctic  Sea  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  passed  the  winter  between  the  70th  and  80th  parallels  of  latitude.  The  ice 
hindered  his  advancing  beyond  Lon.  110^  W.,  but  the  discoveries  of  Captains  Franklin,  Ross, 
and  Beechey,  make  it  probable  that  there  is  a  communication  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring's 
'Strait 

6.  Lakes.  North  America  contains  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the 
l^obe,  and  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  number  than  the  magnitude  of  its  lakes.  Slave  lake, 
Jlikapeecow,  and  Great  Bear  lake,  are  large  sheets  of  water,  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Mackenzie's  River.  Lake  Winnipeg^  which  is  250  miles  in  length 
by  60  in  breadth,  pours  its  waters  into  Hudson's  Bay  through  Nelson's  River.  Between  the 
Lnited  States  and  Canada  lies  a  series  of  great  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a 
succession  of  narrow  channels  or  rivers,  and  finally  emptying  themselves  through  the  St. 
LawTence. 

The  largest  of  these,  and  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world,  is  Lake  SuperioTy  which 
is  420  miles  in  length  by  170  in  breadth  ;  having  a  circuit  of  1,500  miles,  and  coveriog  an  area 
of  35,000  square  miles.  It  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or  strait  of  St.  Mary,  50 
miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  360  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  70  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  25,000 
square  miles ;  its  surface  is  600  feet  above  that  of  the  ocean,  and  its  mean  depth  900  feet. 
Its  waters  are  clear  and  abound  with  fish.  It  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Huron  through 
the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  40  miles  in  length  ;  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  lake  is  the 
large  bay,  called  Green  Bay.  The  lake  shores  afford  few  good  harbors  in  proportion  to  their 
extent.  Lake  Huron  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  large  bay  on 
the  northeastern  shore,  called  Georgian  Bay,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth 
An  outlet,  called  the  River  St.  Clair,  expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  24  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie 
under  the  name  of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.  Lake  £ne,  the  next  link  in  this  great 
chain,  is  270  miles  in  length  by  from  25  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Niagara,  36  miles  long, 
carries  its  surplus  waters  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  165  feet  high,  into  Lake  Ontario^ 
which  is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth.  The  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  625 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  its  medium  depth  900  feet ;  the  descent  to  Lake  Huron  is  by 
the  Sauk  or  Fall  of  St.  Mary,  23  feet,  and  by  rapids  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  river,  21 
feet,  giving  580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is  equd  to 
that  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of  1 20  feet,  and 
having  its  surface  560  feet  above  high  water,  while  Lake  Ontario  has  a  depth  of  500  feet,  and 
its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  clear  and 
potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among  which  are  trout,  weighing  from  75  to  100  pounds, 
sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass,  &c.  They  are  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  a  great  number 
of  steamboats  navigate  their  waters. 

7.  Table-lands,  The  great  Mexican  table-land,  upon  which  are  situated  most  of  the  prin 
cipal  cities,  and  upon  which  is  concentrated  most  of  the  population  of  the  Mexican  States, 
has  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  extends  from  Chihuahua  in  die  north  to  the 
state  3f  San  Salvador  in  Central  America  on  the  south.  The  Alleglianian  plateau  or  table- 
land, extending  from  New  York  to  Alabama  and  Georgia,  from  34'-^  to  42^  N.  Lat.,  has  an 
elevation  of  from  1,200  to  3,000  feet.  It  comprises  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
einia  and  North  Carolina,  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  northern 
part  of  Alabama,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  Central  Table-land 
of  North  America,  which  comprises  the  region  containing  the  sources  of  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Saskashawan,  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Western  Colorado,  and  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  is  from  2,300  to  3,500  feet  high. 

S.  Plain.  The  vast  plain,  which  extends  entirely  across  tlic  continent  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  spreads  out  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  an  area  of  3,250,000  square  miles. 
It  embraces  the  valleys  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saskashawan,  the  Missouri,  the  i!^t.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  stretches  from  regions  of  perpetual  ice  to  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  this  plain  that  the  traveller  meets  those  wide  expanses,  called 
praines,  over  which  the  eye  wanders,  as  over  a  sea,  till  the  vision  is  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
Vol.  II. 
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finds  biroseir  obliKed  to  r^iulate  his  course  by  tbe  c<»npass,  or  by  die  obserratioo  of  the  liea 
renly  bodies.  They  afibrd  abundant  pasture  to  the  bison  and  deer,  but  are  so  deatitute  of 
wood,  that  the  hunter  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  fuel  with  him,  or  in  dry  waadiar  of  mak- 
ii^  a  &re  of  the  dung  of  the  bison.  These  magnificent  plains  occur  on  the  Ariunsas  and 
Missouri,  and  around  the  Saskashawan  and  the  Maokenme. 

9.  MiaeraU.  Almost  all  the  mineral  productions  usefol  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  tbe  preeious 
metals,  are  found  in  North  America,  but  except  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico,  they  bavs  not 
vet  been  wrought  in  any  proportion  to  their  value  and  extensive  distribution.  The  coal,  lead, 
iron,  and  salt  of  the  United  States,  form,  with  gold  and  silver,  almost  the  only  mineral  article* 
that  have  yet  been  fully  turned  to  account.  Tbe  table  below  exhibits  the  principal  locabtiei  of 
some  of  toe  more  important  minerals  of  North  America. 

Iron.     United  States   (Virgmia,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Mairland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  &.c.) ;  Mexico,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  &c.;  very  extenuvely  diffused- 
Lead.     United  States  (New  York,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin)  ;  Mexico. 
Gold.     Mexico  (Sonora  and  Sinaloa) ;  United  States  (Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Geoi^) ;  Central  America  ;  Hayti. 

Silver.  Mexico  (Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Fotosi,  Durango,  he.) ;  Central 
America. 

Copper.  United  States  (Maryland,  Peonsylrania,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  &c.) ;  Cuba ; 
Mexico ;  Hayti. 

Tin.     Mexioo  (Gusdaiaxara). 
Qvieluilver.     Mexico. 

Coal.  United  Slates  (Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Vimnia,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  &c.) ;  Nova  Scotia  ;  New  Brunswick ;  Te- 
xas ;  Cuba,  &c. 

Salt.  United  States  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  &c.)  ;  Nova  Scotia ;  Upper  Canada  ;  Texas  ;  Central*  America  ; 
Mexico. 

10.  Fegetablet.     The  most  northern  station  in  which  vegetation  has  been 
discovered  is  Melville  Island,  74°  SO  N.  lat.     In  this  desolate  region  several 
vegetable  species  are  able  to  maintain  an  existence,  but  they  are  all  of  a  veiy 
humble  growth,  such  as  grasses,  saxifrages,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  here  not  a 
tree  or  a  bush  re^  its  head,  and  tbe  only  plant  of  a  woody  structure  is  tbe 
'  Arctic  willow  (Salix  aretica),  which  rises  but  six  inches  in  height.     The  red 
snow-plant  { protoeoeew  niealit),  exists  in  these  and  even  higher  latitudes, 
St^frv*-         in  all  its  beauty,  multiplying  even  among  the  snow  itself,  which  it  stains  with 
crimson  patches  of  considerable  size. 


Wiiti  Spnat.  Black  Spma.  Hickmy. 


As  we  advance  southward,  vast  forests  of  spruce-firs  {Alnei  alha  and  nigra),  beneath 
which  grow  tbe  rem-deer  moss  (lAehm  rangiftrinui),  and  other  lichens,  overspread  the  land, 
and  various  berry-bearing  shrubs  and  papilionaceous  plants  abound.  The  tripe  de  roeht,  n 
species  of  lichen,  is  often  used  as  food  by  the  hunters.  Next  are  met  the  majestic  poplars  of 
Canada  (Populut  Ifudtonica,  4r^.),  birches  {Belula'papyracea,  and  populifolia) ^  various  oaks, 
Mbes,  bimeinuts  {J%glan»  cHwrea),  and  hickcmes  {Carya  aI6a  and  amara).    These  last  groups 
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form  the  tranBition  to  the  Flora  of  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
cao  elm  may  almost  be  called  a  Canadian  tree,  for  it  is  in  the  dwUi 
that  this  most  magnificent  tree  of  the  temperate  zone  attains  its  finest 
proportion. 

The  re^D  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  botsnically  to 

include  the  ivbole  central  tract  of  North  America,  from  about  50°  to 

25°'N.  lat.     This  region  consists  of  two  forests,  the  Eastern  and 

ir^>^^^  /  Western,  and  one  unwooded  tract.     The  eastern  mrt  was  originally 

1    ^kf  occupied  by  an  unbroken  forest,  extending  from  HudsoD'a  Bay  to 

I  ^||2v*^k      ^c  Mexican  Gulf,  and  westward  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  though 

r    ^fciT^     here  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers.     The  only  encroachments 

^\         by  prairies  or  unwooded  tracts,  are  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  also  in 

am.  Ohio,  in  the  north,  and  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  in  the  south. 

This  vast  forest  is  composed  of  i40  kbds  of  trees,  of  which 
more  than  eighty  reach  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  characteristic  forms 
are  the  hickories,  tupelos,  lyriodendron  or  tulip-tree,  the  taxodium  or  American  cypress,  the 
locust,  the  cofiee-tree,  and  the  negundo.  It  is  further  remarkable  for  possessing  oumeroua 
oaks,  ashes,  and  pines,  several  magnolias,  a  gordonia  (loblolly  bay),  a  plane  (sycamore^  but- 
tonwood),  a  liqutdambar,  a  tree'  andromeda,  two  walnuts,  three  lilias,  the  red  bay,  the  back- 
berry,  &c.  Within  this  forest  are  found  only  such  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  as  require  more 
or  less  protection  from  the  sun.  This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  our  cultivated  grounds 
being  so  exclusively  occupied  by  plants  introduced  from  abroad. 
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In  the  prairie  region  the  grasses  have  usurped  the  domain  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  the 
northern  parts  present  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Tarierian  steppes,  not  only  in  their  physical 
aspect  and  numerous  salines,  but  in  their  vegetation,  which  is  gay  with  a  profusion  of  flowering 
"*  plants.     In  the  souih-westem  portion  the  grasses  are  very  thinly  scat- 

tered, and  towards  the  Kooky  Mountains  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty, 
that  the  name  of  desert  has  been  given  to  an  extensive  tract ;  but 
tliere  is  no  part  destitute  of  rivers  in  all  seasons,  or  where  the  cactuses 
and  yuccas  may  not  be  occasionally  met  with,  or  even  some  ciicuibi- 
taceous  plants  and  grape-vines  spreading  over  the  sands. 

The  western  forest  seems  to  be  less  extensive  than  the  eastern,  and 
the  species  appear  to  be  less  numerous,  but  among  them  are  some 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  Spruces  in  ibe  north,  pines,  maples,  oaks, 
and  poplars  in  the  middle,  and  pines  in  the  south,  are  the  prevailing 

Prieily  Piar.  growth. 

We  will  suppose,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  British  possessions,  ubcre  the 
sugar  maple  (.Jeer  taceharinum)  pours  forth  its  saccharine  juice  at  the  first  arrival  of  warm 
weather,  even  before  tlie  snows  have  had  time  to  melt ;  the  azalias  add  their  gay  and  fragrant 
blossoms  to  the  beauty  of  the  opening  summer,  while  the  autumn  is  closed  by  llie  appearance 
of  many  kind  of  asters,  which  stud  the  woods  and  meadows  with  their  white  or  violet  starry 
flower-heads.  At  tliis  point  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  with  maize,  arc  successfiilly  culti- 
vated, and  even  tobiccn,  such  is  the  degree  of  summer-heat,  is  a  commou  field-crop. 

In  the  United  States  the  g^eot  features  of  tbe  North  American  Flora  are  at  length  assumed. 
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The  forests  consist  uf  pinea  and  larches  unknowa  in  Europe,  of  many  kinds  ofoeks,  of  locust 
trees  {Robinia  p$evdacacia),  black  walnuts  of  enormous  size,  hickories,  and  ashes,  amoi^ 
which  the  noble  tulip-tree  (lAriodendron  tulipifera)  rears  its  towering  head  ;  in  the  swamps  pow 
the  deciduous  cypress  {Taxodium  dUtichwn),  the  white  cedar  [Cupressut  thyindet)^  certain 
fir-treas  (finuf  serotina  and  .Sbits  pendula),  the  rhododendron  or  rose-bay,  the  glaucous  kal- 
mia,  andromedas,  sarraceoias,  and  the  glaucous  magnolia ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ore 
covered  with  the  arbor  vitae  {Thuya  occidaUalU),  magnolias,  and  hemlock  spruces  {•Sbia 
Canadenrit),  among  which  spring  up  the  arborescent  araleas,  the  sorrel-tree  {>9ndromtda  arbo- 
rea),  and  the  beautiful  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifoHa)  ;  and  finally,  the  undergrowth  of  the 
woods  and  plains  contains  endless  species  of  aster,  several  kinds  of  aralesiand  asclepias,  dwarf 
pyrus,  and  various  of  the  exclusively  American  genera  liatris,  phlox,  &c.  Tobacco,  maue 
(Zea  mou),  and  wheat,  are  the  staple  objects  of  cultivation. 


Dotait/  Umt. 


The  following  list  of  some  of  the  moat  important  species,  with  their  scientific  and  popular  names, 
will  aerre  to  complete  (his  general  view  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  United  States. 

Tb«  three  til iaa  are  while  lime  (7^.  Alba),  Basswood  (7*.  Americana),  and  down;  lime-tree  (T. 
pK&Mcnit) ;  the  oaks  are  white  oak  (Qverats  alba),  which  abounds  particularly  in  the  NortMm 
•ltd  Middle  States,  reaching  the  he^ht  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  six ;  the  live  oak  (Q.  vtrau), 
tin  moat  durable  of  onr  trees,  and  amirding  the  most  Tiluable  ship-timber,  found  only  near  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  Sonthem  States  ;  the  scarlet  oak  (Q.  coednta),  most  common  in  the  middle  and  southern 
Slates,  and  reaching  the  height  of  SO  feet;  the  red  oak  [Q.  rubra),  ■  more  northern  species;  the 
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aaemtma,  Uuk,  or  jellow  oak  ( Q.  tinetoria),  oae  of  the  loftieat  trees  of  our  fbrest,  being  about  90 
feet  high,  fband  all  over  the  country  except  in  we  extreme  north,  yielding  a  brownisb-yellow  dye,  called 
^uereilfOB i  the  swamp  white  oak  (Q.  printu),  extensively  difiiued;  the  pin  oak  {Q. pabulru),  moal 
" 'le  paits  of  the  country ;  the  poat  oak  (  Q.  ^cUntd),  abuDdant  in  the  aouihem  Stales . 


the Uack  jack  [Q.  femginea) ;  the  water  oak  (Q.  aquatita);  and  the  laurel  oak  (Q.  imbriearia) 
Host  of  ihw  lamily  aflbrd  good' timber  for  building,  staves,  machinery,  &c,, and  the  bark  is  gowrallj 
Tilnable  for  tanning.  The  hickories  are  the  shagbark  {darya  alba),  already  mentioned  ;  the  pekan- 
nat  ( C.  ottvaformit^,  whose  fruit  ia  much  admired ;  the  shag-bark  hickory  (C  lukata),  the  nutmeg 
hickory  (C  nt^rislieafarmis),  the  plg-nut  [C  porcina),  &cc;  the  wood  of  the  hickories  possesaea  great 
weight,  tenacity,  and  strength,  but  decays  quickly  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture.  The  walnuts  are 
DPirly  allied  to  them  ;  amo^g  them  are  the  butternut  (/i^Ianjcinerea),  and  the  black  walnut  (/.n^a), 
■hich  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  Among  the  maplea,  beside  the  sugar-maple,  which  furnishes  the  beau- 
iiful  bird's-eye  maple  for  cabinet  work,  are  the  black  maple  (^Aeer  nigra),  which  also  yields  sugar,  the 
red  maple  {A.  rubrum),  whose  wood,  called  the  curled  m^le,  takes  a  beautiful  poliah,  the  white  maple 
(.1.  ermarpma),  the  box-elder  or  ash-leaved  maple  (A.  ntgundo),  &.c.  The  maples  are  handsome  trees, 
Kilh  beautiiul  and  peculiar  leaves,  which  in  the  autumn  assume  various  delicate  and  brilliant  hues.  The 
hitlnuwood  or  sycamore  {Platamit  occidenlalis),  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  forest  trees,  especially  in 
Ike  rich  valleys  of  the  West.  The  birches  are  for  the  most  pari  northern  trees,  but  the  red  birch  {Bttula 
ftgfa),  ta  found  in  the  southern  States.  The  canoe  birch  {B.  papyractd),  takes  its  name  from  the  use 
■bich  is  made  of  the  outer  bark;  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  aud  fur  traders,  formed  of  this  material,  are 
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(yttremelj  light'  u  well  as  strong.  The  wood  of  the  black  birch  (B.  frnf a)  ii  Bnperior  to  that  of 
ufber  of  the  other  birchea,  and  it  .takes  a  good  poIUh,  whence  it  ii  often  called  the  mthoginj  biroh. 
liie  reid  baj  (Ltntnu  CaroUneiuit)  of  the  nuthem  Ststei,  attains  the  height  of  70  feet,  and  its  wood' 
lakes'  a'fine  polish.  The  sassafras  {L.  lassafriu)  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  conntrj,  and  its  wood, 
pulicularljf  the  root,  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  aromatic  tasle,  and  is  much  used  for  medicinal  pnrposea. 
The  American  holly  {Ilex  opaca)  is  most  abundant  in  tbe  central  regions  of  the  country;  the  wood  is 
used  by  cabinet  makers,  and  the  keys  of  piano-fortes  are  ofleo  made  of  it.  The  pereinMKi  (iNnpjr 
nu  V^irgimaiui),  and  the  papaw  {Aiomina  triloba),  are  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  coantry, 
and  are  esteemed  lor  their  fmils.  Several  species  of  poplar  are  found  in  the  United  States,  amoog 
which  the  Cardina  poplar  (Pop*ibts  ongMlata)  and  the  cotton-wood  (P.  CanaiUnsis^,  are  the  ItrgeM; 
theas  aboand  chiefly  on  the  southern  and  western  rivers.  The  aspen  (P.  trtmulndtt)  ia  a  amaller 
tree.  Tbe  palmetto  or  nabbage-tree  fCAomocropi  palmetto)  is  a  palm  growing  aloDg  the  Atlantic 
coaat  in  tl»  Carolina!  and  Georgia.    The  American  chestnut  {daltmea  Amtriema)  is  ona  of  our 
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loftiest  ti(eea ;  its  fruit  though  smaller,  is  sweeter  than  those  of  the  European  species.    The  chin- 

?aapin  (C.  Pumila)  is  merely  a  shrub,  but  it  produces  a  pleasant  fruit  The  nut  of  the  hazel 
drybu  Amerieaaa)  is  also  very  delicate.  The  red  beech  {Fagvs  /errvgiiua)  is  confined  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  ProTinces ;  the  wood  is  tough  and  durable.  The 
white  beech  (F.  Americana)  is  more  widely  diffused.  The  hop-hornbeam  (Oifrya  Fi/yiiu'eo),  or 
iron  wood,  so  calleilfrom  its  weight,  is  also  widely  diffused.  The  dogwood  [Comiit  Jlorida)  occnrs 
from  Massachusetts  to  Florida ;  it  is  a  small  tree,  but  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  tbe  spring,  when 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  while  flowers.  The  sour  eum  {Nvssa  villoia),  and  the  gnat  tupdo 
{y.  denlimlala),  are  southern  trees,  and  reach  a  great  height ;  but  the  black  gum  (JVTftOfara),  or 
tnpelo,  ia  ranch  smaller.  The  American  nettle-tree  {Cellti  oeddentaKs)  abounds  in  the  aontbem 
and  waatem  Stales,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  70  feet.  The  hackberry  or  hoop-ash  (C,  era$nfwlia) 
is  peculiar  to  the  western  States,  and  exceeds  the  nettle-tree  in  height ;  ita^rood  is  used  for  making 
chair-hottoms,  and  by  the  Indians  for  baskets.  The  red  mulberry  (Moms  rubra)  is  rare  in  tbs  At- 
fantic,  but  abundant  in  the  western  States.  Its  fruit  is  agreeable,  and  the  wood  very  durable.  Thtf 
white  mulberry  (Jf.  ot&a),  and  the  black  mulberry  are  exotics  from  Italy  and  China,  and  ate  h^gio- 


ning  to  be  cnltitated  fbr  feeding  silk-worma.  There  are  five  or  six  species  of  ash  in  the  United 
Slates,  among  which  are  tbe  white  ash  (Fraiimi  acuminata),  one  of  the  most  heantifhl  and  valuable 
trees  of  the  American  forest,  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  States  and  the  British  PrOTinces ;  tbe 
blue  ash  {F.  quadrangMlata)  of  the  western  States,  and  tbe  black  ash  (F  sambucifoUa),  also  a 
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Tin  wUlowfl  an  DomeionB ;  the  buket  wiUow  (^SaHx  nMMWifii)  ttkei  iti  nane  fia» 
DM ;  tbe  fdlow  wllloff  is  an  eiotjc.    Tbs  Adkticui  elm  ( Ulnmt  Amaicata)  Unm 
la  Um  height  of  00  or  100  Seat  in  tbe  northera  Utiludes,  but  is  much  iuferior  in  tbe  nutfaem  pam  of 
The  winged  eha  (I/,  aiata),  w  wahoo,  and  the  slippery  elm  {U.  ftdni},  renurkabl* 


t  in  — BJiainoM  bark,  are  smallc 
I,  MrtieiiUny  (be  white  pine  {Pi» 
«f%  wUeh  ii  confiDBd  to  the  aoutb 


e  smaller  trees.  There  are  seTeia]  very  valuable  piDes  in  North  Amen- 
,PtMu  ttrobta),  a  northern  tree,  and  the  long-leaved  pine  (P.palm- 

e  sDutheru  districts.  The  former  sometimes  teaches  the  height  of  170 
or  in  feat,  with  a  tnink  of  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  much  used  for  masts,  and  uso  for  tbe 
oraaioental  work  of  housea  and  vessels ;  the  wood  is  soft,  lighl,  and  free  from  knots.  The  latter 
doea  not  reach  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  white  pioe,  but  is  very  abundant  thrauffhout  the 
broad  belt  oT  low  country  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Mississippi.  The  wood  is  much  tuea  for  ship- 
bviUii^  and  it  fiiniisbei  great  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin  to  commerce.  The  red 
or  Norway  pine  {P.  rtnuota),  properly  a  Canadian  tree,  and  the  yellow  pine,  which  abounds  in  tb* 
oentral  dutricta  of  tbe  United  Sutes,  are  also  valuable  trees.  The  New  Jersey  pine,  {P.  inapt),  and 
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tha  bbkilly  pine  {P.  tada),  are  leas  important  The  pitch  pine  (P.  rigida)  is  a  large  and  valuable 
ine.  On  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  gigantic  species  (P.  lamberliana),  sometimes  reaches 
tlw  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  12  or  15  feet  in  diameter ;  (here  are  seven  other  species  in  thai 
w«ion.  The  most  important  spruces  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  hackmatack  or  American 
lirch  {Lariz  microcarpa),  is  rare  in  the  United  States,  but  abundant  further  north ;  it  is  a  magnifi- 
(SH  tree,  about  100  feet  high,  and  the  wood  ia  highly  valued.     The  bald  cypress  ( Taa»Sum  di*ti- 
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dhuK)  n  peculiar  to  the  raothem  awampfl,  where  it  Btuins  a  height  of  ISO  feel ;  the  wood  ia  light, 
durable,  and  atrong,  and  ia  much  esteemed  for  aereral  economical  purpoaea.  The  red  cedar  (Jinn- 
penu  Virginiaiia)  is  also  a  southera  tree,  aod  tlie  wood  posaeaaea  a  high  character  for  durability, 
compactneaa,  aod  lightness.  The  catalpa  (Oda^  eordtfoha),  a  beautiful  OTDameutal  tree,  with  ita 
abowj  white  flowers  spotted  with  violet,  is  most  abundaut  in  tbe  eouthein  aections  of  the  United 
States.  The  aider  {Abius  urrulata)  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  couotrj.  The  hornbeam 
(Carpima  Americana)  ia  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea.  The  big  laurel  (Jf^fHvfid 
gramiifiera)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  American  treea  for  the  majesty  of  ita  farm,  the  nag- 
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nificenee  of  its  foliage,  and  tbe  beauty  of  ita  flowers.  It  abounds  in  tbe  southern  State*.  The  en- 
camber  tree  (if.  acuminaia),  which  is  found  in  the  Alleghanies,  la  scarcely  inferior  to  the  big  laurd 
ia  beauty  and  dimensions.  The  long-leared  cucumber  tree  (Jlf.  auriatlata)  is  confined  to  tbe  mmiIV 
em  Alleghanies,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  size  of  its  flowers.  The  umbrella  trees  also  belong  to 
ihia  genus.  The  devil  wood  {Oka  Americana)  is  common  in  the  soulh  ;  the  wild  cherr;  (Pnaau 
Virginiaita)  attains  to  gicantic  dimenBions  in  the  west,  but  is  smaller  in  the  east.  Among  ue  vari- 
ooa  medicinal  plants  of  North  America,  may  be  mentioned  the  pippsiasewa  {CSUmapkila  umbeOata), 
ta  a  diuretic  ;  the  blood-root  or  puccoon  {Sangttinaria  Cattadeiuis),  aa  an  emetic  and  purgatiTS,  and 
alao  ai  aflbrding  a  fine  orange-colored  dye ;  tbe  dogwood,  which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian 
bark;  the  fever-wort ;  the  giljenias,  with  emetic  properties;  the  glaucous  magnolia  and  tulip  tree; 
the  American  senna  {Cassia  Marylandictt),  an  excellent  cathartic  ;  the  spotted  crane's  bill  {Geran- 
■lai  maeviatum),  as  an  astringent ;  the  partridge-berry  or  mountain-tea  (Gauhheria  proaimbensj  ;  the 
Indian  tobacco  (Z.o&e/ia  I'njla/a),  a  powerful  emetic ;  the  blue  cardinal  flower  {LobtHa  iiphlitica^ 
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has  now  lost  ita  repute  in  medicine;  the  thorou^b-wort  or  boneset  (Eupaterium  perforatum)  ;  iha 
centaury  [Sabbatia  aMgtilarit),  a  valuable  tonic  bitter ;  the  May  apple  {Pod<rphyUnm  peltattim), 
whoae  root  ia  a  safe  and  active  cathartic;  the  Virginia  snake-root  {Arislaloehta  Mtrpaitana),  exten 
aively  employed  in  medicine  ;  the  poke-root  (  Veratrum  viride) ;  the  wild  ginger  {Asamm  Canadaut), 
having  the  pri^rties  of  the  snake-root,  and  the  sweet-scented  aaarabacca  {A.  Virginiaim.) ;  the  aaaan- 
Iras  and  spice.«ood  (Laurut  benxoin) ;  the  goldthread  {Otptis  trifolia),  a  powerful  bitter;  the 
Seneca  snake-root  {Pwtygala  Senega),  much  used  for  various  purposes;  the  American  ginieng 
(Pinaz yMMOK^e&'Mi),  exported  to  China;  tbe  ground  ivy  or  alehoof  {Glttkoma  Mtderaeta)i  St. 
John's  wort  ^nifperieim  ptrforatwm)  ;  elecampane  {Inula  Meleniitm) ;  marsh-trefoil  {Mtngmtlui 
trifotuUa);binatmntlt{SolanumAUetmara);tiiemam  rosemary  {SitUite  CarvUmana). 
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Amoiig  the  wild  fruiU  beside  those  already  meationed,  are  the  Florida  orange ;  numeroDp  tpe- 
em  of  wild  grape;  the  wild  erab-apple  (tffalui  eoronaria),  and  Chickuaw  plum;  the  American 
ra^tberry,  blackberries,  and  itrawherries,  varioua  whortleberries,  fruits  of  the  Tacciniuma  (  V.  Rt- 
nwMH] ;  the  cranberry  ;  the  wild  gooseberry  and  swamp  ffooseherry  {Ribts  cynosbati)  ;  the  Ameri- 
cao  cMer  {Samlmeui  Canadauis);  the  common  barberry  [Berberit  vulgarisy. 


Monk  Tr^oil. 


Some  species  of  the  herbaceous  and  smaller  plants  in  the  Ticinity'of  the  Arctic  circle  are  com- 
BOO  to  Europe  and  Siberia,  but  without  ihat  region  there  is  none  that  is  indigenous  in  both  conti- 
BCQts.  In  ths  central  latitudes  are  three  avens  {Geums),  the  Canadian  lily  {Lilium  Canadeasr),  several 
ciaqueroils  {Pnteatilla),  (he  columbine  (Aquilegia  Canadauis),  several  lycopodiums,  the  Parnassus 
piM  IPanuiisia  Coro/i/iiana),  various  saxifrage?,  &c.  Among  the  gramineous  plants  the  carices 
predominate  in  reposed  marshes.  As  we  proceed  south  (between  45°  and  35°  of  lat.),  we  find  the 
tVrtf  CaHadtnrii  conspicuous  for  its  purple  blossom:<,  ihe  wax  myrtle  {Myricn  ceriftra),  the  Jersey 
\et{Ctaiu>thus  Awieriennus),  several  species  of  sumach  (JZAus),  and  andromcd.i,  Ihe  leailier-wood 
{Dirta  pahstrii],  the  divining-rod  or  wilcli-hazel  {Hamamelis  Virginka),  noted  Tor  its  pretended  uses 
in  discovering  springs  and  mineral  veins,  and  which  puis  Torth  its  flowers  at  the  icry  clo^e  ofilic  s^a- 
na,&c.  forming  the  underwood,  and  various  climbing  plants  now  make  their  appeiirance,  as  grapes, 
tieaaua.  tuio-js  species  of  Smilax  (brier),  &.c.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  may  be  mentioned, 
t^  granndMls  {Saucu),  epigea,  the  Tiolet  ^rrel  (^Oxalit  pialaaa),  the  dragon-rout  or  wild-turnip 
{Awmm  tripkflMm),  the  wild-indigo  [^Baptuia  tineloria),  the  asclepiaa,  or  butterfly-weed  and  milk- 
Vou  ll— 1 
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sd,  the  purple  and  yellow  gerardiaa,  the  beautiful  blue  uid  purple  (^otiaui,  the  Philadelphia  Idf, 
th«  catch-dies  (A'faHe);  the  side-saddle  plant  {Sarraeenia  purpurra),  with  its  hairy,  pitcberJike 
leavea,  in  which  many  an  unwary  insect  finds  a  watery  ^rave,  a  profusion  of  aatera  and  golden-ndl 
[Si^iringo),  various  cleavers  {GtKum),  the  loose-strife  {Lt/simachiai),  the  monlcey-floweT  (Jfiantftn 
ringms),  the  nettles  (f/rtico),  &c, 

Hanj  fine  flowering  a<]uatic  plants  are  also  found  in  this  region,  among  which  are  thehjdropeltii, 
the  oroolium,  *ariou>  singular  sagittarias  (arrow-heads),  the  while  water-lily  [Nympkaa  A^),  and 
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Mok  dscke,  the  pickerd-ireed  {Pomiidtna  cordata),  &c. 
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ral  gruM*  of  peculiar  ferros,  numerons  rushes  (Jutui),  the  large  and  beautiful  wild-rice  [Zu 
jMotiea),  some  carices,  &,e.  are  amoDg  the  gramineous  plants.  The  numerous  ferns  are  all 
t  from  tboM  of  the  eastern  continent. 
la  the  more  southern  re^ons  (35*  lat.  to  25*)  the  number  of  species  increases,  and  the  vegetation 
btcomea  more  peculiar;  most  of  the  plants  of  the  last^escribed  section  being  found  here,  with  many 
Aat  are  confined  to  the  warmer  skies.  The  climbing  plants  are  numerous,  including  numerous 
denatia.  Tines,  j>asMlloTaa,  tillandsiss  (_k»ig  mosB],  &.c.  Among  the  herbaceous  and  smaller  |dants 
are  KTeral  lupines,  aarracenias,  gentians,  the  fly-trap  {Diontaa  snuripitla],  which  takes  its  name 
fimn  itB  curious  apparatus  for  catching  insects,  the  sun-dews  (droiera),  asarums,  amaryllis,  the  su- 
perb foccas,  the  beautiful  gerardias,  parietarias,  and  numerous  others.  Aquatic  plants  abound,  such 
1*  the  magnificent  nelurobium,  nupliar,  lobelias,  &.C.,  and  the  cane,  a  gigantic  grass  {Miegia  maero- 
tptrma),  occupies  extensire  tracts. 


fonu'  Fly  TVdfi. 


The  prairies  have  a  vegetation  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  various  grasses  hold  sway  orer  thes^ 
faroad  fields ;  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  these,  and  the  numerous  flowering  plants 
Wert  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  enter  a  new  botanical  region,  distinguished  bj  ils  characteristic 
trees,  shrubs,  and  smoller  plauts,  but  having  some  !<pecies  common  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  con 
Uaent,  and  others  with  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia. 

The  approach  to  a  tropical  climate  is  first  indicated  by  fields  of  cotton  and  rice.  These 
noihem  countries,  the  climate  of  which  is  increased  in  heat  and  humidity  far  beyond  that  of 
corresponding  latitudes  In  other  parts  of  the  tvorld,  present  a  complete  mixture  of  (lie  vegeta- 
Ue  productions  of  Mexico  and  the  northern  States.  Along  with  the  principal  part  of  the  plant! 
rf  Vl^ia  and  Kentucky,  we  have  not  only  the  cotion,  the  indigo,  and  the  sLig:ar-cane,  as 
nicies  of  cultivation,  but  tbe  planes  and  the  deciduous  cypress  acquire  gigantic  dimensions. 
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A  solitary  epidendron  inhabits  the  branches  of  the  magnolia  near  Savanna.  In  the  same  ne^ 
borhood  is  found  the  A'ncfcnci/a,  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  Jesuit's  baA  of  Peru  ;  and  tfaa 
woods  are  filled  throughout  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Alabama,  &.C.,  with  dense  masses  of  the 
gigiuitic  long-moss  {TilUxadaa  luneoidet),  which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Jn  southern  Mexico  we  enter  the  tropics,  and  in  all  the  valleys  and  plains,  where  the  tempe* 
ralure  is  not  lowered  by  accidental  causes,  the  usual  vegetation  of  such  latitudes  occurs.  Palmi, 
bananas  (JUiira parwfinaca),  plantains  (JItfufa  sapienlum),  and  yams',  yield  the  netiyes  an  abuD- 
dant  supply  of  food.  Besides  these  and  the  other  common  articles  of  CLliivation  by  the  inhft> 
bitants  of  tropical  countries,  such  as  coffee,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  and  maize  (wtiich  here 
its  native  home),  the  cacao-tree  (Theob 
cacao),  from  whose  seeds  chocolate  is  prepar 
ed,  is  a  most  important  species ;  pine-apples  are 
wild  m  the  woods  ;  the  American  aloe  {•%«m 
Americana),  yields  an  intoxicating  drink,  and 
great  numbers  of  cactuses  occupy  the  dry  sit- 
uations, where  litde  else  will  grow.  In  the 
low  woods  of  Honduras  are  found  enormous 
forests,  containing  an  abundance  of  mahogany 
(Steietenia  J\lahogani)  and  logwood  trees. 
It  is  here  also  that  the  tamarind  and  the  lignum 
vits  ( Gutseum  officinale)  are  found  ;  the  va- 
nilla (Epidendron  vanilla)  and  the  jalap  (Caa- 
volvntvt  Jalapa),  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Xalapa,  near  which  it  principally 
abounds. 

But  in  the  highlands  of  Mexico  this  veeeta- 
tion  disappears ;  the  eatable  nasturtium  ( TVs- 
paolum  etcultntum),  aad  the  wood-sorrel  [Ox- 
alis  tuberosa)  supply  the  place  of  the  yam ; 
mahogany  trees  give  way  to  oaks,  and  the  sin- 
gular hand  tree  (Cheiroatemon) ;  while  the  iHiie 
tribe  finds  its  most  southern  limits,  and  the  ner^ 
bage  is  composed  of  genera  either  resemblii^ 
or  identical  with  those  of  mora  northen  re- 
gions. 


^goM  Amtricaiia. 


II.  Ammalt  Most  of  the  American  quadrupeds  are  of  a  distinct  species,  even  when 
tliey  hear  the  same  name  with  those  of  the  eastern  contmeM. 

The  bison  (Bos  AmtricanK)  is  a  species  of  ox  found  only  in  North  America,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  hump  on  its 
shoulders,  and  il.e  length  and 
fineness  of  its  hair,  which  is 
sometimes  manufactured  into 
hats  and  coarse  cloth.  It  was 
formerly  found  over  a  great  part 
of  the  continant  from  30°  to 
60^  N.,  but  is  now  never  seen 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Missia- 
sippi.  The  flesh  is  tender  and 
well-flavored,  and  the  loogiM 
and  hump  are  considered  great 
delicacies.  The  skins,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  are  familiarty 
known  as  buffalo  robes,  the  an- 
imal being  generally  though  im- 
properly called  bufTak).  The 
bison  has  been  domesticated, 
and  in  a  wild  sute  does  not  at- 
tack man,  unless  when  wouikM 
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I.  BiMTi.  2.  Moow.  3.  B.dft*r.  4.  Grinly  Be.r.  B.  Owl.  6. 
PinniWGrouK.  7.  RockTMoundinGoat.  H.  Tuikev  Bmuiil.  9. 
Maik  Ox.  10.  American  Elk.  11.  Anlelupe.  12.  RueTed  Groiii>F. 
la.  Wild  C«.  14.  Prairie  Marmot.  15.  Virginia  Depr.  Hi.  Rocky 
MnnnUin  Sheep.  17.  Prairie  Wolf.  18.  Brack  Tailed  Dht.  19. 
Raccoon.  SO.  Opo«um.  21.  Alliealor.  32.  Wild  Turke/.  S3.  Ea- 
gle.   34.  RHtUemake. 

oar-  ll  feeds  Id  the  vast  praiues  of  the  west  in  herds  of  several  thousands,  which  are 
'  ]ed  by  a  bull,  remarkable  for  strength  and  fierceness.  While  feeding,  the  bisons  are 
ed  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  when  they  move  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense  column. 
I  ODCe  in  moUon,  is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.     Their  march  is  seldom  interrupted  even  by 

■cross  which  they  swim  without  hesitation,  nearly  in  the  order  that  they  traverse  the 
When  flying  before  their  pursuers,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to  halt,  as  the 

in  tbe  lear  siill  rushes  onward,  and  the  leaders  must  advance.  The  Indians  take  advan- 
f  tins  circumstance  to  destroy  great  quantities  of  this  favorite  game  ;  luring  a  herd  lo  the 
y  of  ■  precipice,  they  terrify  them  by  shouts  and  artifices,  until  they  drive  tliem  headlong 
the  descent. 

i  following  account  of  the  Bison  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Richardson : 

1  the  period  n-hen  the  Europeans  began  to  mnke  settlements  in  North  America,  lliis  nnimal 
cwionallj  met  with  or  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but  even  then  it  appears  to  have  been  rnrc  to  the 
td  of  tbe  Appalochian  Mountains ;  for  Lawson  has  thought  it  to  be  a  fact  worth  recording. 
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that  two  were  killed  in  one  season  on  Gape  Fear  River.  As  early  as  tlie  first  discoTery  of  Canada  ii 
was  unknown  in  (hat  country.  Theodat,  whose  history  of  Canada  was  publislied  in  1636,  noenly 
says«  that  he  was  informed,  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote  western  countries.  Warden  meotiom^ 
that  at  no  very  distant  date,  herds  of  them  existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  ii 
late  as  the  year  1766  thev  were  pretty  numerous  in  Kentucky ;  but  they  have  gradually  retired  befcre 
the  white  population,  and  are  now,  he  says,  rarely  seen  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers,  and  roam  in  countless  herds  over 
the  prairies  that  are  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  La  Platte,  Missouri,  and  upper  branches  of  the  8ifr 
katchawan  and  Peace  rivers.  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  latitude  60*,  was  at  one  time  the  northern  booh 
dary  of  their  range ;  but  of  late  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they  have  takes 
possession  of  the  flat  limestone  districts  of  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wafr 
dered  to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  latitude  63^  or  64^.  As  far  as  I  have  been  aUe  u 
ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  lying  between  the  Great  Rocky  Mountain  ridge 
and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  the  only  districts  in  the  fur  countries  that  an 
frequented  by  the  bison.  In  these  comparatively  level  tracts,  there  is  much  prairie  land,  on  which 
they  find  good  grass  in  summer ;  and  also,  many  marshes  overgrown  with  bulrushes  and  carices, 
whicli  supply  them  with  winter  food.  Salt  springs  and  lakes  also  abound  on  the  confines  of  the 
limestone,  and  there  are  several  well-known  salt-licks,  where  bisons  are  sure  to  be  found  at  all  sea 
sons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent  any  of  the  districts  formed  of  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  limiti 
of  their  range  to  the  eastward,  within  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  may  be  nearly  cor- 
rectly drawn  on  the  map  by  a  line  commencing  in  longitude  97^  on  the  Red  River,  which  flows  intt 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  crossing  the  Saskatchawan  to  the  westward  of  Basquiau  hill,  aik 
running  from  thence  by  the  Athapescow  to  the  east  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Their  migratioos  U 
the  westward  were  formerly  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are  still  unknowB  ii 
New  Caledonia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  River ;  but  of  lati 
ye<irs  they  have  found  out  a  passage  across  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchawan 
and  their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  increasing.  In  1806,  when  Lewis  am 
Clark  crossed  tlie  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  Bison  skins  were  an  important  article  d 
trailic  between  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side,  and  the  natives  to  the  westward.  Further  to  tb 
southward,  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  bison  appears  to  be  numerous  on  both  sides  ol^d> 
Rocky  Mountain  chain.  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  animal  is  by  Hemandei^pB 
Rcechus'  edition  of  his  observations  is  illustrated  by  an  engraving  which  seems  to  have  been  OM 
from  a  rude  sketch  of  the  bison,  altered  by  the  European  artist  to  a  closer  resemblance  wift-chi 
European  ox.  Hennepin,  in  the  narrative  of  his  discovery  of  Louisiana,  gives  a  very  good  &9t0ip 
tion  of  the  bison,  together  with  a  figure,  which  is  apparently  a  copy  of  that  of  Reechus.  11406 
not  appear  to  have  excited  much  attention  in  Europe  until  lately,  when  several  specimens  wehjif.^ 
hibited  in  England,  under  the  attractive  title  of  Bonasus^  which,  though  described  by  the  ancienti 
was  asserted  to  have  been  lost  to  the  moderns,  until  recognised  in  the  American  animal.  TIk 
American  bison  has  in  fact  much  resemblance  to  the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  identified  by  Curia 
with  the  bonasus  of  Aristotle,  the  bison  of  Pausanias  and  Pliny,  and  the  urus  of  Caesar,  and  which, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  hilli 
country  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea. 

"  The  bisons  wander  constantly  from  place  to  place,  either  from  being  disturbed  by  hunters,  or 
in  quest  of  food.  They  are  much  attracted  by  the  sofl,  tender  grass  which  springs  up  after  a  fire  bn 
spread  over  the  prairie.  In  winter,  they  scrape  away  the  snow  with  their  feet,  to  reach  the  grass 
The  bulls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  at  all  seasons,  oosoi 
two  bulls  generally  accompany  a  large  herd  of  cows.  The  bison  is  in  general  a  shy  animal ;  ao^ 
takes  to  flight  instantly  on  winding  an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of  its  sense  of  smell  enaUa 
it  to  do  from  a  great  distance.  They  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled  together  in  namben 
and  will  then  oflen  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down  the  hunters  postec 
in  their  way.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  hunter  to  show  himself  aft«r  having  wounded  one,  for  it  wil 
pursue  him,  and  although  its  gait  may  be  heavy  and  awkward,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  overtakini 
the  fleetest  runner. 

'*  Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  tenaciousness  with  which  this  animal  parsMt^hi 
revenge ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  detained  for  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  aKlA 
bull,  which  had  taken  his  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with  a  dog,  it  strikes  viulsatf 
with  its  fore  feet,  and  in  that  way  proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  English  bull-dog.  The  fiivtNrili 
Indian  method  of  killing  the  bison,  is  by  riding  up  to  the  fattest  of  the  herd  on  horseback,  an 
shooting  it  with  an  arrow.  When  a  large  party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way,  the  spectacle  i 
very  imposing,  and  the  young  men  have  many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  skill  and  agility.  Th 
horses  appear  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active  in  eluding  the  shock  o 
the  animal,  should  it  turn  on  its  pursuer.  The  most  generally  practised  plan,  however,  of  sbootioj 
the  bison,  is  by  crawling  towards  them  from  to  leeward ;  and  in  favorable  places,  great  numbers  ar 
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ponwis.    WhcD  the  bison  nins,  it  Isana  very  much  to  firit  one  pide  for  a  short  spaee  of 
ibea  to  the  other,  aod  ao  on  ajternitely. 

Bnh  of  a  bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  juicy  and  well-flavored,  much  resembling  that 
d  beef.  The  tongue  ia  considered  a  delicacy,  and  may  be  cured  so  as  to  surpass  in  flavor 
B  of  an  English  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long  spinous  processes  of  the  first 
tebra  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  named  Iwi  by  the  Canadian  voyageis,  and  wig  by  the  Ork- 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  wig  has  a  fine  grain,  and  when  salted 
ransrerselj,  it  is  almost  as  rich  and  tender  as  the  tongue.  The  fine  wool  which  clothes  the 
den  its  skin,  when  properly  dressed,  an  excellent  blanket ;  and  they  are  valued  bo  highly 
id  one  sells  for  three  or  four  pounds  in  Canada,  where  they  are  used  as  wrappers  bj  those 
1  orer  the  snow  in  earioles.  The  wool  has  been  maaufnctured  in  England  into  a  remarka- 
ind  beautiful  cloth,  and,  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna,  on  the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  dura- 
1  cloth  is  made  of  it.  Much  of  the  pemraican  used  by  the  voyagers  attached  to  the  fur 
I,  is  made  of  bison  meat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchawan. 
I  cow,  in  good  order,  furnishes  good  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a  bag  of  pemmican  weigh* 
js.  The  bisons  which  frequent  the  woody  parts  of  the  country  form  smaller  herds  than 
ch  roam  over  the  plains,  but  are  said  to  be  individually  of  a  greater  size." 
lUowing  extracts  are  from  Dr.  Godman  : 

herds  of  bisons  wander  over  the  country  in  search  of  food,  usually  led  by  a  bull  most 
le  fiir  strength  and  fierceness.     While  feeding  they  are  often  scattered  over  a  great  extent 

of  country,  but  when  they  move  in  mass,  they 

—— ,  "        :-ii    '^         form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  column, 
^.  which,  once  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  im- 
peded.     Their  line  of  march  is  seldom  in- 
terrupted even  by  considerable  rivers,  across 
^v^~^  which  they  swim  without  fear  or  hesitation, 
nearly  in  the  order  that  they  traverse  the  plains 
When  flying  before  their  pursuers,  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  the  foremost  to  halt,  or  attempt  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  tile  main  body,  as  the 
throng  in  the  rear  still  rushing  onivard,  the 
leaders  must    advance,  aHhoii<;h    destruction 
awaits  the  movc^inent.     The  Iiidinns  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  to  destroy  great 
quantities  of  this  favorite  game,  and,  certainly, 
no  mode  could  be  resorted  to  more  effectually 
destructive,  nor  could  a  more  terrible  devasta- 
tion be  produced,  than  that  of  forcing  a  nu- 
merous hf^rd  of  these  large  animals  to  leap  to- 
rn the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  upon  a  rocky  and  broken  surface,  a  hundred  feet  below. 
I  the  Indians  determine  to  destroy  bisons  in  this  way,  one  of  their  swiflcsi-rooted  and  most 
ing  men  is  sclcciiid,  whu  is  disguised  in  a  bison  skin,  having  the  liejd,  ears,  and  horns  ad- 
^                                                      justed  on  his  own  head,  so  IS  to  make  the  decep- 
tion very  complete,  and,  thus   accoutred,  he  sta- 
tions himself  betweeu  the  bison  herd  and  some 
of  the  precipicFs,  that  oflnn  exicml  for  several 
miles  along  the  rivers.     The  Indians  surround 
the  herd  as  nearly  as  possible,  when,  at  a  given 
sij>nal,  they  show  themselves  and  rush  forward 
with  loud  yells.  The  animals  being  alarmed,  and 
seeing  no  way  open  but  in  (be  direction  of  the 
disi;uiscd  Indian,  run  towards  him,  and  ho,  tak- 
iup  In  flii^ht,  dashes  on  to  the  precipice,  where  he 
suddenly  secures  himself  in  some  previously  as- 
certained crevice.     The  foremost  of  the  herd  ar- 
rives at  the  brink,  —  there  ia  no  pOKslbilily  of  ie> 
treat,  no  chance  of  escape ;  the  Giremnst  may, 
for  an  instant  shrink  with  terror,  but  the  crowd 
ichmg  hunters,  ru?h  forward  with  increasing  ini}ietuosity,  and 
ssively  into  the  gulf,  where  certain  death  awaits  lliem. 
lave  already  adverted  to  the  great  numbers  of  these  animals  which  lire  togellirr      Thry 
seen  in  herds  of  30(10  or  oOOU,  blackening  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  view.     Some 
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trarelers  are  of  opinion,  thit  thej  have  seen  as  many  u  8  or  10,000  in  Ibe  lame  htri,  but  tUi  ii 
merely  a  conjecture.  At  night  it  is  impossible  Tot  pcrmns  to  sleep  near  them  who  are  nnaeenitOM 
ed  to  iheir  noise,  which,  from  the  incessant  lowing  and  roaring  of  the  bulls  is  said  verj  maek  to 
resemble  distant  thunder.  Although  frequent  battles  take  place  between  the  bulla,  as  among  domafr 
tic  cattle,  the  habits  of  the  bison  are  peaceful  and  inoffensive,  seldom  or  never  offining  to  attack 
man  or  other  animals,  unless  outraged  in  the  first  instance." 

The  Muik  Ox  (Boi  Moichattu)  inhabits  the  barren  lands  of  North  America,  lying  to  the 

northward    of   60^.      He  i; 
found    west    of    tlie    Ba<!)Br 
Mountains,  and  on  ibe  i^BMJ 
as  far  north  as  MdviilaJglnL 
He  also  frequents  tlie  Uoram 
shore  of  Hudson's  Bar.    The 
country  inhabited  by  the  nnsk 
ox  is  mostly  rocky  and  detti- 
lute  of  wood,  except  on  dw 
banks  of  large  rivers,   which 
are    generally  more    or    lest 
thickly    clothed    with    wood. 
His  lood  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  caribou  ;  grass  at  one  m- 
son,  and  lichen  at  the  other. 
When   the  animal   is   fat,  iB 
flesh  is  well  lasted,  and  mem- 
hies  that  of  the  caribou,  ei- 
cept  that  at  times  it  is  high- 
ly Savored  with  musk.     'Ute 
wool  resembles  that  of  the  bison,  and  would  no  doubt  be  highly  useful  if  it  could  be  procured 
in  sufficiwt  quantity.     The  musk  ox  is  much  hunted  by  the  Esquimaux  and  Indian  trioes. 
The  fVhite  or  Polar  Btar  (ffrjtw  J\faTU%mvs)  is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  ;  and  it  is  found  in  Amer- 
ica as  far  south  as  Labrador  and  Hudson's 
Bay.     His  principal  residence  is  on  fieUt 
of  ice,  with  which  he  frequently  flosts  a 
great  distance  from  the  land.     These  crea- 
tures feed  principally  on  animal  subsiancet, 
and,  as  they  swim  and  dive  well,  they  buU 
seals  and  other  marine  animals  with  great 
success.     They  feed  likewise  on  land  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  eggs,  nor  do  llicy  disdam 
to  prey  on  carrion,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
these,  to  seek  llic  shore  in  quest  of  berriei 
and  roots.     They  scent  their  prey  from  ■ 
great  distance.     Captain  Lyon  affirms,  that 
they  not  only  swim  with  rapidity,  but  are 
capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the  water. 
Their  pace  on  land  has  been  described  as 
Whu  Btar.  "a  ktnd  of  sliuffle,  as  quick  as  the  sharp 

gallop  of  a  horse."  They  are  not  known 
to  travel  far  inland.  The  white  bear  has  prodigious  strength,  and  he  often  attacks  the  sailon 
who  visit  the  Arctic  seas. 

The  Brown  Bear  ( Ursui  ^iretos) ,  which  inhabits  the  barren  lands  stretching  on  the  nofth  nd 
east  of  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Orcan,  feeds  on  fish,  berries,  and  small  quadrupeds,  iitd  ii 
smaller  and  less  tierce  than  the  preceding. 

The  Black  Bear  ( Ursiii  .Imtricanns)  is  spread  over  neariy  the  whole  of  North  Ainerica, 
■nd  occurs  in  the  tliinly  settled  regions  of  the  United  States.  Its  ftir  is  long,  black,  and  shining ; 
it  feeds  on  roots,  berries,  insects,  birds,  fish,  and  small  miadri'peds,  and  is  fond  of  maize  and 
honey,  and   being  an  expert  climber,  often  ascends  trees  to  plunder  the  hoards  of  the  wild  oef 
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Htceeds  five  feet  in  lengt}  Bud  is  ralher  timid  and  mild.  In  cold  regions  il  ilrnpt 
winter. 

American  black  bear,  tbt  Grizzly  Bear  ( Umu  ferox)  inhabits  tb*!  northern  pan 
of  America  ;  but,  unlike  bim,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 

■  most  formidable  of  all  bears  in  magnitude  and  Tero* 

b^  city.     He  averages  twice  the  bulk  of  the  black 

■b  bear,  to  which,  honerer,  he  bears  some  reseu- 

K^.  blance  in  Ills  slightly  elevated  forehead,  and  narrow, 

iBKlSi  flattened,  elongated  muzzle.  His  canine  teeth  are 
r^Ji^'  of  great  size  and  power.  The  feet  are  enonnnua- 
fc^.*^  ■■?  ly  large  ;  the  breadth  of  the  fore  foot  exccedit^ 
1^^^''  nine  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  hind  foot,  exckf 
^^py  sive  of  the  talons,  being  eleven  inches  and  throa 
1™"^  quarters,  and  its  breadth  seven  inches.    The  talona 

Oriuly  BtoT.  sometimes  measure  more  (ban  six  inches.     He  la, 

accordingly,  admirably  adapted  for  digging  up  (be 
:  IB  unable  to  cttmb  trees,  in  which  latter  respect  he  differs  wholly  frotn  every  other 
The  color  of  his  hair  varies  to  almost  an  indefinite  eiflent,  between  all^e  intermedi- 
of  a  light  gray  and  a  black  brown  ;  the  latter  tinge,  however,  being  that  which  pre- 
It  is  always  in  some  degree  grizzled,  by  intermixture  of  grayish  hairs,  only  the 

I  being  tipped  witli  gray.  The  hair  itself  is,  in  general,  longer,  &ier,  and  more  exu* 
that  of  the  black  bear. 

jbborbood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the  principal  haunts  of  this  animal. 
Idst  wooded  plains  and  tangled  copses  of  bough  and  underwood,  he  reigns  as  muc^ 
h,  as  the  lion  Is  of  the  sandy  tvastes  of  Africa.  Even  the  bison  cannot  withstand  hii 
iich  is  his  muscular  strength,  (hat  he  will  drag  the  ponderous  carcass  of  the  animal  to 
It  spot,  where  he  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception.  The  Indians  'regard  him  with  the  ut- 
His  extreme  tenacity  of  life  renders  him  still  more  dangerous  ;  for  he  can  endure 
ounds  which  would  be  instantaneously  mortal  to  other  beasts  ;  and,  in  that  slate,  caa 
sue  bis  enemy.     So  tliat  the  hunter  who  fails  to  shoot  liim  through  the  brain,  is 

most  perilous  situation. 

ton  relates  the  following  story  of  a  grizzly  bear :  — 

'  of  Toyagera,  who  had  been  employed  all  day  in  tracking  a  canoe  up  the  Saakatchawan, 

ihemaelves  in  tlic  twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  ihcir  supper,  when  a  large 

'  ^pran^  ovrr  their  canoe  that  was  lichiud  them,  and  ECizing  one  of  the  parly  by  the  shoul- 

him  ofT.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception  of  a  man  named  Uourasso,  who, 
i  gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  reircaling  leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called  to  his  un- 
amrade  that  be  was  afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear,  but  the  latter  entreated 
immediately,  as  the  animal  waa  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this,  he  look  a  deliberate 
fcharired  his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  which  inslanlly  (Irop|tcd  its  prey  to  pursue 

He  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  bear  retreated  to  a  rhir.kcl,  where  it  is  supposed  to 

The  man  who  was  rescued  had  his  arm  fractured,  and  was  oiherwisc  Fevcrcty  bitten  by 

I I  finally  recovered." 

ne  author  mcniioiis  a  man  now  living,  who  was  attacked  by  a  grizzly  bear,  wliicli 
of  a  thickt't,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw  complciely  scalped  him,  laying  bare  the 
bringing  the  skin  of  his  forehead  down  over  the  eyes.  Assistance  coming  up,  the 
off  without  doing  him  further  injury  ;  but  ihe  scalp  noi  being  rrjilaced,  the  poor  man 
sighi,  aliliough  lie  thinks  that  his  eyes  are  uninjured. 

lericdn  Badger  {Mchs  Labradorica)  frcfjuents  the  sandy  |ilains  or  prairies  which 
skirt  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  nonli  as  the  Peace  River 
and  sources  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  in  latitude  58°.  It 
abounds  on  tlie  plains  watered  by  the  Ml^tiouri,  hut  its  exact 
southern  range  has  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  defined  by  any 
traveler.  The  sandy  prairies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carlton- 
house,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatcliawan,  and  also  on  the  Red 
River,  that  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  arc  perforated  by  innu- 
■iMM  Baigv  merable  badger-holes,  which  are  a  great  nnnoynncc  to  horsemen, 

particularly  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.     At  thia 
II.— 6 
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time,  tlA  bsdger  rarely  or  never  comes  out  of  its  hole.  It  is  a  slow  and  liinid  animt^  takn^  ta* 
the  first  earth  it  comes  to  when  pursued  ;  and  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  nridl> 
the  rapidi^  of  a  mole,  it  soon  places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  The  slrmgih  of  ita  fon- 
feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  one  which  had  insinuated  only  its  head  and  shoulders  into  a  hole, 
resisted  ihe  utmost  edbrts  of  two  stout  young  men  who  endeavored  to  dru  it  out  bjltl hind 
legs  and  tail,  until  one  of  diem  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  hia  body.  B^"'  ~ 
the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin  to  stir  abroad,  they  may  easily  be  ca;^t  hf  n 
water  into  tlieir  holes  ;  for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period,  the  water  dt>ea  not  M 
through  tbe  sand,  but  soon  fills  the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out. 

The  American  Badger  is  genei 
in   size   and   of  a  lighter  make  th&'l 
European,  and   tbe   markings  m  dn^  J 
are  very  diflerent,  and   the   tail   ' 
shorter. 

One  species  of  glutton  {Gulo  luMMiY, 
the  wolverene,  also  of  die  bear  familyi  v 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Its  body  is  about  28  inches  in  length, 
imd  it  is  remarkable  for  its  slowness,  viy 
racity,  and  strength.  It  destroys  young 
foxes,  beaver,  and  other  small  quadrupeds ; 
its  fur  is  valued  for  the  length  and  ihiclmesi' 

of  the  hair. 

The  •Smencan  Elk  or  Wapiti  (Cervvt  itrongyhceroi)  is  second  in  size  to  the  moose  alone. 
The  size  and  appearance  of  the  elk  are  impos* 
ing  ;  his  air  denotes  confidence  of  great  strength, 
while  his  towering  horns  exhibit  weapons  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  injury  when  offensively  em- 
ployed. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  four 
or  five  feet  in  height,  and  it  said  they  are  some- 
times still  higher.  The  elk  has  at  one  period 
ranged  over  the  greater  jiart,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  this  continent.  Heame  leaves  no  doubt  of 
its  existence  as  far  north  as  53°.  They  an 
occasionally  found  in  the  remote  and  thinly  set- 
tled parts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  number  is 
small.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
western  wilds,  and  west  of  the  Kocky  Moan- 
tains,  where  the  forests  supply  them  with  an 
abundance  of  buds  and  tender  twigs.  Tb«  tDt 
IS  shy  and  retiring,  and  has  very  acute  senses.  The  moment  tlie  air  is  tainted  with  the  odor 
of  his  enemy,  his  head  is  erected  with  spirit,  bis  ears  rapidly  thrown  in  every  direction  to  oMch 
the  sounds,  and  bis  dark,  glistening  eye  expresses  die  most  eager  attention.  AsstKuiasbe 
discovers  the  hunter,  he  bounds  along  for  a  few  paces,  stops,  turns  lialf  round,  and  scans  hu 

!>ursuer  with  a  steady  gazR,  then  throning  back  his  lofty  horns,  and  projecting  his  taper  now 
brward,  be  springs  from  tlic  ground  and  advances  with  a  velocity  which  soon  leaves  the  object 
of  his  dread  far  out  of  sight. 

The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  hunters  as  food,  and  the  bom. 
while  in  a  soft  state,  are  also  considered  a  delicacy  ;  of  their  bides  a  great  variety  of  articlet  a 
dress  and  usefulness  are  prepared.  The  Indians  make  hows  of  the  pcrfeci  horn,  which  ■(« 
highly  serviceable  from^cir  elasticity.  These  animals  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  dom^ 
ticated,  and  might  possibly  be  rendered  as  useful  as  the  rein-deer.  —  Godman. 

The  Moose  LSlces  ^mericanua)  is  the  largest  animal  of  the  deer  kind  of  the  United  Btitek 
and  perhaps  of  the  world.  He  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  elk  of  Europe,  but  ita 
distinct  species.  He  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  British  settlements,  and  occasionally  atnji 
within  the  boundary  of  all  the  Stales  bordering  upon  Canada.  He  is  more  common,  however, 
in  Maine  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country.  He  frequents  tbe  woody  tracts  between  this 
State  and  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  and  is  also  found  in  the  fur  cotmtries  much  furthci  north.     He 
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,  md  lfa«  most  di^  and  waiy  of  sO  tbe  deef  species.'  Dhe  Indlur 
frequeMlV'  bUnt  the  moose,  sbmeititaehr 
tracking  nim  in  the  light  snow  till  tliey-  afi* 
proacb  him,  and  then  shooting  him  dowtf 
with  theirrifles  ;  aiid  sometimes,  when  the' 
snow  is  deep,  pursuing  him  on  snowshoes. 
Notwithstanding  the  lengthened  chase 
which  the  moose  can  sustain  on  the 
snow,  he  is  holh  tender-footed  and  short- 
winded,  though  several  instances  are  re- 
corded of  his  eluding  pursuit  for  six  suc- 
cessive days.  This  animal  is  often  killed 
in  the  water  by  the  Indians,  as  when  they 
are  crossing  the  rivers  or  lakes,  they  never 
make  any  resistance.  They  are  the  easj' 
est  to  domesticate  of  any  of  the  deer  kind. 
Their  flesh  is  much  relished,  resembling 
beef  more  than  venvon.  These  animals 
a  very  large  size,  occasionally  weighing  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds.  There  is 
ufied  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Albany,  which  measures  more  tlian  six  feet  in  height 
shoulders. 

Daribou  or  American  ReiD-deer  (Cerutw  Tarandvt),  of  which  there  seem  to  be  two 
,  is  probably  a  different  species  from  the  Lapland  rein-deer.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
them  latitudes  of  America,  but  has  never  been  domesticated  by  the  natives,  or  used  for 
[i  is  occasionally  found  in  more  southern  regions,  and  is  not  unfrequenllr  seen  within 
dary  of  Maine.  We  believe  it  is  never  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
ren  ground  caribou  is  much  smaller  than  ihe  woodland  caribou,  and  is  much  more  valu- 
food.  The  barren  lands  would  be  wholly  uninhabtiable  by  the  Indians,  if  it  were  not 
mciense  herds  of  these  deer  that  exist  there.  Of  their  horns  ihey  make  fish  spears  and 
Ad  the  hide  dressed  with  ihe  fur,  is  excellent  for  winter  clothing,  and  supplies  the 
both  blankets  and  feather  bed.  It  also  forms  a  soft  and  pliable  leather,  adapted  for 
IS,  and  when  many  skins  are  sowed  togetlier,  they  serve  as  tents.  Ropes  and  thread 
made  of  the  tendons.  Their  flesh  affords  excellent  food,  and  is  prepared  in  many 
forms.  The  caribou  is  taken  by  the  Indians  in  immense  numbers  in  snares  and  traps, 
t  quantities  are  killed  by  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Common  Deer  {Cenvs  Firginianui),  which  is  also  called  the  Virginiu  deer,  and  close- 
ly resembles  the  fallow  deer  of  Europe,  is 
the  smallest  but  most  abundant  species  of 
deer  in  North  America.  This  animal  is 
remarkable  for  the  iilenderness  and  delicacy 
of  its  form.  Its  long  and  slim  neck,  small 
body,  and  almost  pointed  head,  give  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  feebleness,  vliicb 
is  counteracted  only  by  observing  iho  ani- 
mated eye,  the  playful  movements,  and  the 
admirable  celerity  of  its  course  when  at  full 
speed.  It  is  said  by  hunters  to  evince  a 
strong  degree  of  animosity  towards  ser- 
pents, and  especially  lo  the  rattlesnake,  of 
J'  which  it  has  an  instinctive  horror.  In  or 
der  10  destroy  one  of  tliese  rrcatures,  the 
deer  makes  a  bound  inlo  the  air,  and  alights 
upon  the  snake  with  all  focr  feet  brought 
-^  together  in  a  square,  and  lliese  violent 
— ^  blows  are  repeated  till  the  hated  reptiic  is 
Cvmmim  Dm.  destroyed. 

The  Long   Tailed   Deer    {Cervni  lev- 
( toought  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Virginia  deer,  being  the  same 
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in  size,  shape,  and  appearance.  The  tail,  however,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Virginia  deer  tn 
leDgth.  Capfain  Lewis  measured  one,  and  found  it  to  be  seventeen  inches  long.  The  favorite 
haunts  of  ihis  animal  are  on  the  decliviues  of  low  hills,  or  dry  undulating  grounds.  Its  gait  ii 
two  ambling  steps  and  a  bound,  which  mode  it  does  not  depart  from,  even  when  closelv  pur- 
sued. In  running,  the  tail  is  erect,  and,  from  its  unusual  length,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
about  the  animal.  It  is  the  most  common  deer  of  any  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  river  Ore- 
pin,  more  especially  in  the  fertile  prairies  witJiin  one  hundred  miles  of  the  FaciHc  Ocean.  The 
Sesh  is  excellent,  and  remarkably  tender  and  well-Savored.  —  Richardson. 


The  Black  Tail,  or  MuU  Deer  (Cer 


prang^korntd  ^MiUrpt. 


Maerotis),  is  the  inhabitant  on  the  aide  of  Ibe 
mountains,  of  a  district  frequented  by  im- 
mense herds  of  bulfalo,  and  also  by  ths 
large  moose  deer  and  wapiti,  and  n  of 
small  esteem  amongst  the  Indians  in'tbii 
quarter.  H  has  attracted  but  little  sttention 
from  the  traders ;  hence,  with  tl>e  excep- 
tion of  a  brief  notice  by  Umfrerille,  it  ms 
almost  unknown  to  naturalists  until  Levis 
and  Clarke's  expedition  gave  some  infor- 
mation respecting  it.  The  most  northern 
range  of  this  animal  is  the  banks  of  the 
Saskalchawan,  in  lat.  54°.  —  Richai-dson 
The  Prong-homed  Jltilclope,  the  only 
species  of  antelope  found  in  America  ap- 
pears on  the  banks  of  the  Soskatchawani 
sometimes  a  solitary  animal,  sometimes 
assembled  in  herds  of  ten  or  twelve.  Its 
sight  and  sense  of  smell  are  acute,  and  its 
speed  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
habitant  of  the  plains.  The  most  norlherl) 
range  of  the  prong-homed  antelope  {AnU 
lope  fuTciJer)  is  lat.  53°,  on  ihe  banks  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchawan. 
Some  of  them  remain  the  whole  year  on 
the  south  branch  of  that  river,  but  they  are 
merely  summer  visiters  to  the  north  branch. 
According  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  they  also 
abound  on  the  nhinsof  ihc  Columbia,  nest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  frequent 
open  prairies  and  low  hills,  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  wood,  but  are  not  met  with 
in  the  conlinuously-ttooded  country.  Thej 
feed  on  the  gross  of  the  plains  during  the 
summer,  but  mij^rute  toward  the  mountains 
at  the  commencement  of  winlcr,  and  sub- 
sist there  during  tliat  season  on  leaves  and 
shrubs. 

This  animal  das  a  graceful  form,  .and 
slender  head,  with  large  eyes,  and  loi^  and 
delicate  limbs.  The  horns  are  black,  aod 
rise  directly  upwards.  The  uppei  parti 
of  the  body  arc  of  a  clear  yellowish-browi 
color ;  the  under  pans  are  pure  while.  — 
BieKardton. 
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The  Aociby  Mmntain  €ioat  {Capra  Montana)  inhabits  the  most  \ofly  peaks  of  the  RocW 
MountVDS,  seldom  descending  so  near  the  low  country  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  Tbev 
manners  are  said  (o  resemble'  greatly  thoae 
of  the  domestic  goat.  The  exact  limits  of 
tlie  range  of  thb  animal  have  not  been  as- 
certained, but  it  probably  extends  from  the 
40tli  to  the  60th  or  65th  degree  of  latitude. 
It  is  common  on  tlie  elevated  part  of  the 
range  that  gives  origin  to  the  Mackenzie, 
Oregon,  Nelson,  and  Missouri  rivers.  The 
fine  wool  which  this  animal  produces,  grows 
principally  on  the^back  and  hips,  and  is  In- 
termixed with  long  coarse  hair.  The  skin 
is  thick,  and  is  used  for  moccasins. 

The  Rocky  Movntain  Shup  ( Oni 
•SmKTieana)  inhabit  the  lofty  chun  of  moim- 
tains  from  whence  they  derive  their  name, 
from  its  northern  termination  in  latitude 
6S'^  to  about  latitude  40°,  and  most  likely 
still  further  south.  They  also  frequent  the 
elevated  and  craggy  ridges  with  which  the 
country  between  the  great  mountain  range 
and  the  Pacific  is  intersected  ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  advanced  further  to  the 
eastward  than  to  the  declivity  of  tho  Rocky 
Mountains,  nor  are  they  found  in  any  of  tbie 
hilly  tracts  nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Their 
favorite  feeding  places  are  grassy  ImoJls 
skirted  by  craggy  rocks,  to  which  th^  can 
retreat  when  pursued  by  dogs  or  wolves. 
They  are  accustomed  to  pay  duly  visits  to 
certain  caves  in  the  mountains  ttwt  are  en- 
crusted with  a  saline  efflorescence,  of  which 
they  are  fond.  The  flesh  is  said,  by  those 
who  have  fed  on  it,  to  be  quite  delicious 
when  it  is  in  season,  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  deer  species  which  frequent  the 
same  quarter,  and  even  exceeding  in  flavor 
the  finest  English  mutton.  This  animal  is 
called  by  the  hunters  Bighorn,  from  the 
great  size  of  the  horns,  which  are  somc- 
I linos  one  foot  in  circunifcrencG  at  the 
base. 

The  canine  species  are  numerous  in  North  America.  The  common  brown  wolf  (Canii 
/u;)i($),  which  was  formerly  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  ilic  continent,  and  which  is  not  yet  cxtenni- 
iiated  even  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United 
Slates,  nearly  resembles  the  Kuropcan  wolf,  but  ap- 
pears to  differ  from  it  in  some  respects.  The  gray 
wolf,  which  is  numerous  in  the  more  northern  re- 
l^ions,  is  perhaps  also  a  distinct  variety.  The  habits 
and  character,  lioivcvcr,  are  very  similar ;  though 
rriicj  and  bloodtliirsiy,  and,  at  times  when  pressed 
by  luint^cr,  bold,  they  are  in  general  limid.  They 
run  down  the  doer  and  fox,  and  in  the  vicin'iy  of 
settled  districts  attack  domo^ttic  nmnials. 

The  Prairie  or  Barking  tVoif  (C'onut  latratu), 
■  ira(f.  frequents  the  prairies  or  natural  meadows  of  the 


Rorln/  Mountain  Skttp. 
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ffeat,(rbere  I  troops  orpacka  contutuog  a  considenble  nuoiber  of  iadn.dusb  are  frequepUf  *md 
folloffiog  in  the  train  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  or  marifw 
the  purpose  of  preying  on  such  as  may  die  from 
disease,  or.io  consequence  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  hunters.  At  night  they  also  approach  the  en* 
campments  of  Uavelera,  whom  they  sonitflimes 
follow  for  the  sake  of  the  carcaueB  of  |  '  ' 
which  are  relinquished,  and,  by  thrir.^i^ 
liowlJnEs  close  to  the  tents,  ^ecuiillyi'li "' ' 
from  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  i 
The  barking  wolf  closely  reaembles  the  dm. 
dog  of  the  Indians  in  appearance,  and  is  remai^ 
ably  active  and  iolellieent.  Like  the  comnton 
wolf,  the  individuak  of  uis  species  frenucnilj'  uniic 
itD  mn  down  deer,  or  a  bufialo  calf  which  has  been  separated  from  the  herd,  thougn  it  requires 
the  fullest  exercise  of  all  their  speed,  sagacity,  and  strength,  to  succeed  in  this  chase.  They 
fite  very  often  exposed  to  great  distress  from  want  of  food,  and  in  this  state  of  famine  are 
under  the  necessity  of  filling  their  stomachs  with  wild  plums,  or  other  fruits  no  less  indigesdhle, 
border  to  allay  in  some  degree  the  inordinate  sensUions  of  hunger.  The  Diuky  and  Black 
tVolf  are  also  found  frequenting  the  same  districts  as  the  prairie  wolf,  but  they  are  not  ;so 


Fr^rU  or  Bariiag  IFrlf. 


The  Mwfoundland  Dog  is  remarkable  for  sagacity,  strengUi,  size,  and  beauty,  and  in  external 
iCharacters  differs  almost  entirely  from  the  Esquimaux,  and  Hare  Indian  dog.  He  is  very  food 
-f>f  water,  and  swims  with  great  ease.  He  is  employed  with  advantage  by  the  setders  to  draw 
heavily  laden  sledges,  and  is  an  invaluable  servant.  Of  his  peculiar  sagacity  numerous  iostaoce** 
are  ooTecord. 

The  .fltir'  Indian  Dog  (CanU  lagoptu)  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenue  and  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  and  is  used  by  the  Hare 
Indians  and  a  few  other  tribes  for  the  chase, 
as  it  is  too  small  to  be  useful  as  a  beast  of 
draft  or  burden.  It  resembles  the  prairie 
wolf,  but  is  smaller  in  size.  It  is  very  playful 
and  afiectionale,  and  very  fond  of  being  ca- 
ressed. It  is  not,  however,  docile,  and  dis- 
likes confinement  of  every  kind.  Its  v<hc6  b 
veiy  much  like  that  of  the  prairie  wolf. 

Tke  A'orlA  iSmerican  Dog  is  more  in  qie 
than  any  other  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  cotaitrirs 
and  in  Canada,  and  is  in  size  between  tbe 
Esquimaux  and  Hare  Indian  dog  ,  but  il  wants 
the  strength  of  the  former,  and  the  playliil  dis' 
H     laJ'     Oo  position  of  the  latter.     It  is  used  in  the  chase, 

"      '^     f-  anj]  by  some  tribes  as  a  beast  of  burden  oi 

4nft,  but  it  has  all  the  sneaking  habits  of  ilie  wolf,  with  less  courage  and  intelligence. 
Its  color  is  generally  black  and  gray,  striped  with  white.  It  has  a  very  thick  and  woolly 
coat.  The  flesh  of  the  North  American  nog  is  esteemed  before  that  of  almost  every  other 
Aoimal  by  the  Canadian  voyagers. 

Tht  Etquimaux  Dog  (Canu  Borealis),  is  about  the  size  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  has 
a  very  majestic  appearance.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  Esquimaux  and  (he  traders,  in  drawing 
their  furs  and  other  baggage.  The  weight  that  several  of  these  animals  will  draw  over  the  snow 
.is  really  surprising.  The  number  of  dogs  attached  to  a  sledge  is  usually  five.  They  are 
[harnessed  two  abreast,  the  leader  being  usually  a  well-broken  and  long-trained  dog.  He  is 
guided  by  the  voice  of  his  master,  and  is  generally  perfectly  obedient. 

The  Cougar  (  JVIm  concohr) ,  which  is  now  seldom  seen  in  the  settled  parts  of  our  country, 
still  finds  a  secure  retreat  in  the  gloomy  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  This  animal,  which  passes 
under  the  various  names  of  panther,  painter,  and  catamount,  in  tliis  country,  and  in  South 
America  is  called  puma,  and  sometimes  the  South  American  lion,  is  the  largest  of  the  cat 
ifiunily  which  inhabits  North  America.  He  is  about  fi  feet  in  length,  with  a  long  body,  and  nihef 
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gbortlflgi.  The  upper  pert  of  his•bo^]r^ift 
of  ■  silvery  fawn  color  ;  the  under  partsan 
neirly  while.  He  is  of  a  cowanlly  dwpoii- 
tion,  but  like  most  cowardS)  is  verr  sao- 
guinarv,  and  will  often  kill  more  than  he  ow 
eat.  in  seizing  his  prey  the  coupr  cnwb 
upon  his  belly  tbraugh  the  shrubs  and  bush- 
es ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he  can  leachhU 
victim,  he  springs  upon  his  backwitb'on* 
bound,  and  soon  tears  it  to  pieces.  He 
climbs  trees  with  agility,  and  often  descends 
with  a  sudden  and  fatal  leap  from  the 
branches  upon  the  unsuspecting  deer.  This 
animal  is  found  in  all  the  unsettled  parta  of 
the  United  States.  He  will  seldom  attack 
a  man,  yet  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
individuals  have  fallen  victims  to  his  ra- 
paein*.  Dr.  Godman  gives  an  account  of  a  sporlsman  who  was  killed  by  a  cougar_  in  the 
CaiskiJl  Mountains,  a  few  years  since,  and  whoso  body  was  soon  after  discovered  in  the 
.possession  of  the  animal  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  a  lai^e  tree. 

Of  the  bfnx  or  short-tailed  cat,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  kh«s:«re 
Mvanl  species  in  North  America.     The  Canada  lynx  {Felts  Canadenris)  is  abundant  intbe 
t^cxu  about  Hudson's  Bay,  and  preys  upon  rabbits  and  hares.     Its  skins  are  exported  In 
great  numbers. 
The  O^MHsam  (^DidtljAii  Virginiana)  ia  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Brasil.     He-iffelks 
awkwardly,  and  seldom  runs  ;  a  man  can 
easily  overtake  him  without  hastening  his 
steps.     He  climbs   up  trees  with  graat 
facility,   hides  himself  in  the   learos  to 
catch  birds,  or  hangs  himself  by  the  tail 
from  a  branch.     He  sometimes  remains  a 
long  time  in  this  situation,  without  motion, 
bis  body  hanging  head' downwards,  while 
he  silently  walls  for  his  prey.     Though 
he  is  voracious,  and  even  greedy  of  blood, 
which  he  sucks  with  avidity,  he  feeds 
%*/.  ^-*  also  upon  reptiles,  insects,  potatoes,  roots, 
^  /"'   and  even  the  upper  bark  and  leaves  of 
trees.     He  is  neither  wild  nor  ferociom, 
and   may  be   rendered   domestic.     The 
^'**'**'  savages  of  the  western  country  hunt  the 

opossum,  and  feed  heartily  upon  his  flesh.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  natural 
history  of  this  animal,  is  the  pouch  which  is  formed  under  the  belly  of  the  female,  as  a  reirosl 
fijT  her  young  ones.  This  they  leave  to  seek  subsistence,  and  return  when  terrified,  or  in  order 
to  sleep.      The  mother,  when  she  Hies,  carries  tliem  all  with  her. 

The  Prairie  Marmot  (Jlrctomyt  Lvdovicianus)-,  or  Wislnnwis,  commonly  called  Prairw 
lioff,  builds  his  dwelling  in  the  barren  tracts  of  llie  western  country,  and  may  often  be  seon 
sitting  liy  the  small  mounds  of  earth,  which  indicate  his  abode,  in  an  altitude  of  profound 
attention.  Whole  acres  of  land  arc  occupied  by  these  little  tenants,  and  villages  are  found, 
containing  thousands  of  iniiabitants.  Near  die  Kocky  Mountains  these  villnpcs  are  found  lo  reach 
wveral  miles.  The  burrow  extends  under  ground,  but  to  what  distance  has  not  been  determined. 
This  Marmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  species,  remains  torpid  during  the  winter.  It  is  very 
much  annoyed  In  its  habitation  by  owls,  rattlesnakes,  lizards,  and  land  tortoises,  who  appro- 
priate these  comfortable  dwellings  for  their  own  use,  and  frequently  destroy  ilic  young  marmots. 
Tht  Hoary  Marmot,  or  WhUtUr,  [Arelomys  pruinosus),  inhabits  the  norky  Mountains. 
It  burrows  in  sandy  soil,  and  may  frcquenlly  be  seen  cutting  hay,  either  for  food  or  for  Its  nest. 
While  a  party  of  them  are  employed  in  this  way,  if  ihey  are  disturbed,  the  sentinel  who  sits 
Mar  on  an  eminence,  gives  the  alarm  by  a  shrill  whistle,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dislBnce, 
■nd  is  repealed  bom  one  marmot  to  the  otfaer  as  far  aa  their  bum>ws  extend.     The  WtusUat 
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fieflds  on  roots  and  herb;,  and  is  said  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  badger,  and  covered  n'llh 
filver-gray  hair.  The  Indians  take  them  in  traps,  and  consider  their  flesh  delicious  food. 
They  use  their  skins  sewed  together  as  blankets. 

The  Short-tailed  JUarmot  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Uregoo,  and  forms  burrows  in  im- 
mense numbers,  sometimes  covering  200  acres  of  land.  Each  burrow  contains  ten  or  twein 
inhabitants.  Say^s  Marmot  {.Srclomys  lateralis),  is  ranked  among  the  squirrels  by  Godnun, 
wider  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mounuin  Ground  Squirrel.  Its  back  is  striped  with  brown  and 
white  lines.     It  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Rocky  MountainB. 

7%e  Que&ec  Marmot  mhabits  the  wooded  districts  of  Canada.     It  appears  to  be  a  soStur 
animal,   and   lives  in  burrows  in  the   earth,   but  asceMi 
bushes  in  the  trees,  probably  in  search  of  birds  and  otlar 
\j  ^BiSSS^  vegetable  matters,  on  which  it  feeds.     The  Indiana  take  it 

^^  MS^^^^  ^y  pouring  water  into  its  holes. 

■V  AWvi^^^  Marmot  or  ffoodchuck.  Thi3animal,(^.  niofuix),utoal]7 

called  the  Maryland  Afarmot,   is  common  in  the  Uniiea 

Stales.     In  some  places  it  does  great  injury  to  tlie  farmers, 

as  the  quantity  of  herbage  it  consumes  is  really  surprising. 

It  burrows  in  the  sides  of  hills,  and   penetrates  to  great 

distances  under  ground.     At  die  commencement  of  cold 

weather  it  goes  into  Its  burrow,  blocks  up  the  door  witbii^ 

and  remains  torpid  (ill  the  warm  season.    Parry^M  •AfoflMli 

is  found  in  stony  districts,  where  it  burrows  m  the  MMr 

.  between  the  rocKs.    Its  cry  when  alarmed  is  Uke  the  SOilpri 

■rr)»    armot.  ^j.  ^  watchman's  rattle.     It  feeds  on  vegetables. 

The  Raccoon  {Procyon  lotor)  has  never  been  found  in  the  Eastern  Continent,  but  is  inUj 

^^^  distributed  over  this.     While  eating,  the  raccoon  usually  supports 

^^^^^H^^k  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  uses  his  paws  to  hold  his  food  ;  be 

Jfl^^^H^Hk  can  open  on  oyster  with  the  utmost  dexterity.     If  water  be  near, 

i^^^^H|^BB  he  generally  dips  his  food  into  it.    By  his  pointed  claws  he  is  able 

V^T^^^L^k  to  climb  trees  with  great  faciUty.     He  runs  up  the  trunk  with  the 

'^:J^^^^t^^^^      same  swifmcss  that  he  moves  over  the  plains,  and  frolics  about  tho 

'**'fc#''feS^^ii£«i^     ®''^si'''y  of  'be  branches  with  great  security  and  ease.     On  tba 

^SaeeeoA.  ground,   indeed,   he  rather  bounds  than  runs,  and  bis  motitms, 

though  singularly  oblique,  are  yet  always  quick  and  expeditious. 

He  may  be  tamed  without  difficulty,  and  is  then  very  good-natured  and  sportive  ;  but  he  ii  M 

mischievous  as  a  monkey,  and  seldom  remains  at  rest. 

The  Beaver  ( Castor  Fiber) ,  formeriv  common  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  is  now  be* 
eome  comparatively  scarce.  It  is  celebrated  for  die  ingenuity  which  it  displays  in  constnic&g 
its  dwelling,  and  many  fables  have  been  related  concerning  it.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
with  a  tail  nearly  a  foot  long,  which  is  covered  with  scales.  The  body  is  covered  with  two 
sorts  of  hair,  of  which  one  is  long  and  sti?,  and  die  other  short,  thick,  and  soft.  The  food  of 
the  beavers  is  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  berries,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  houses,  which  are 
only  for  winter  residence,  are  built  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  pond,  and  they  generally  select 
in  preference  running  and  rather  deep  waters,  which  are  less  apt  to  freeze.  Tlicsc  habitatiras 
an  constructed  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  small  trees,  which  they  fell  for  ilie  purjiose  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  fall  into  the  water.  These  are  mixed  with  mud  and  stones,  which  they  carry 
in  (heir  fore  paws.  When  they  build  on  running  water,  they  often  construct  dams  of  consider 
able  size  and  much  strength,  and  of  the  same  materials  as  their  houses. 

The  Mutkrat  or  Musquash  {Fiber  Zibethicut),  an  animal  of  the  beaver  kind,  but  much 
smaller  than  the  common  beaver,  is  found  from  30°  to  70° 
north  latitude.  Its  fur  is  much  valued,  and  several  hun* 
dred  thousand  are  annually  obtained.  The  muskrat  faedi 
on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants  and  on  shell-Safa, 
and  burrows  or  builds  houses  like  those  of  the  beaver. 

The  Jumping  Mouse  {Meriones  labradorius)h  found  from 
Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  Its  size  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  itf 
the  common  mouse.  It  is  found  in  grass  and  grain  fieldi. 
In  the  winter  it  buries  itself  in  the  ground,  and  lies  toqiid 
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be  wvm  weitber  commences.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  so  small  a  creature  jumping  than 
or  m  feet  at  a  single  bonnd ;  its  movements  resemble  those  of  a  bird  at  these  times,  so 
does  it  leap  inio  the  air,  and  so  light  and  quick  are  its  ascent  and  descent.  The  Labrador 
vi»g  JIfOKM  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  mode  of  living,  and  is  common  in  Labrador  and 
audson's  Bay  country. 

he  iSfcrew  Mok  is  found  abundantly  in  Canada,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  stuffed 
,  its  bead  being  destitute  of  external  ears,  and  the  eyes  so  extremely  small  and  hidden  by  the 
ibit  one  might  suppose  the  creature  blind.  Yet  it  Is  surprisingly  active,  and  burroHs  with  great 
kness  with  its  broad  fore-paws.  These  burrows  are  sometimes  of  great  depth,  and  are 
posed  of  numerous  galleries.  Their  situation  may  be  generally  known  by  the  loose  hills  of 
which  are  found  over  the  surface  of  them.  The  favorite  food  of  the  smew  mole  is  eanb- 
n,  ihrubs,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  The  Star-note  JUole  is  distinguished  by  a  son 
inge  which  siurounds  the  oostrils- 

ha  Pine  Marten  {Miutela  Marta)  is  found  in  the  woody  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of 
ii  America  in  great  numbers.  It  buArrows  in  the  ground.  Its  fur  is  fine,  and  has  always 
been  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
Pekan  or  pUhtr  (Mvslela  Ganadensis)  is  known 
under  many  appellations.  It  is  a  larger  and 
stronger  animal  than  the  pine  marten,  but  has 
similar  manners.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  Its  favorite  food  is  said  to  be 
the  Canada  porcupine.  The  Jifink,  or  FUon 
iVeatel  {Patorius  Fifon],  passes  mucli  of  its 
time  in  the  water,  and  preys  on  small  fish, 
spawn,  and  muscles.  It  swims  and  dives  well, 
but  travels  slowly  on  land.  Its  fur  is  of  little 
value. 

The  Skunk  (Mephitis  .Smericana),  with 
which  evcr^'  farmer  is  well  acquainted,  is  thns 
nbed  by  Dr.  Godman.  "  Pedestrians,  called  by  business  or  pleasure  to  ramble  through  the 
itrr  during  the  morning  or  evening  twilight,  occasionally  see  a  small  and  pretty  animal  a 
t  distance  before  them  in  tiie  path,  scampering  forward  without  appearing  much  alarmed, 
idvancing  in  a  serpentine  direction.  Experienced  persons  generally  delay  lung  enough  to 
r  this  unwelcome  tel low-traveler  to  withdraw  from  the  path.  It  would  he  pnidcnt  to  rest 
ent  with  pelting  this  quadruped  from  a  safe  distance,  or  to  drive  it  away  by  t^liouiing  loudly  ; 
nost  inexperienced  persons,  the  first  time  such  an  opportunity  occurs,  rii>h  forward  with 
ntention  of  ninning  the  animal  down.  This  appears  to  be  an  easy  task  ;  in  a  few  moments 
almost  overtaken  ;  a  few  more  strides,  and  the  victim  may  be  grasped  by  its  long  and 
ng  tail ;  but  that  tail  is  now  suddenly  curled  over  the  back,  the  animal's  pace  is  slackened, 
in  one  instant,  the  condition  of  things  is  entirely  reversed  ;  the  lately  triumphant  pursuer  Is 
rly  flying  from  bis  intended  prize.  Involved  in  an  atmosphere  of  stench,  gasping  for  breath, 
ioded  and  smarting  with  pain,  if  his  approach  were  sufliciently  close  to  admit  of  his  being 
:k  in  the  eyes  by  the  pestilent  fluid  of  the  skunk."  This  is  secreted  in  a  few  glands,  and 
I  scattered  upon  the  body  of  its  enemies,  or  even  In  the  air,  is  suflicicnl  to  disarm  the  vlo- 
!  of  most  quadrupeds,  and  induce  man  himself  to  avoid  rather  than  to  seek  an  encounter. 
.  animal  hdiubiis  the  whole  of  North  America.  It  is  generally  found  in  forests,  making  Its 
in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree.  It  feeds  upon  the  young  and  eggs  of  birds,  on  small  quadrii- 
,  and  wild  frulls. 

he  tVeaicl  (/'uforitis  vuli^aris)  is  the  smallest  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  an 
e  and  handsome  little  animal.  It  moves  by  unequal  leaps,  and  can  spring  several  feet  from 
^und,  or  run  up  a  wall  without  dlfliciiliy.  When  it  enters  a  hen-roost,  it  never  meddles 
the  cocks  or  old  hens,  hut  makes  choice  of  the  young  chickens,  which  it  kills  with  a  single 
:e  on  the  head,  and  carries  away  one  after  onoiher.  The  eggs  it  sucks  with  incredible 
ly,  making  a  small  liole  at  one  end,  through  which  it  licks  out  the  yolk.  It  also  climbs 
pigeon-houses,  and  up  to  the  ncsis  of  sparrows,  where  it  commits  great  havoc.  Il  may  be 
d,  and  is  then  very  good-tempered  and  exceedingly  curious.  (!odman  considers  the  corn- 
weasel  of  the  country  to  be  the  identical  white  ermine  or  stoat  of  Europe,  but  IJicliardson 
ns,  that  the  European  weasel  is  indubitably  an  inhabitant  of  America.  One  or  the  other 
irse  naturalists  must  be  mistaken,  or  both  llie  European  ermine  and  weasel  are  found  here. 
Vwu  II.— 6 
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Red  Fox  «f  9natta 


Ottor.  The  Ainerican  otter  {LuiraCanadetuu)  inhabits  (he  whole  contttKOt.;  it^uilnil 
, three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  is  covered  with  a  very  thick,  fine  fur,  nhichis  ui  article  of  com- 
nwrce.  The  oiter  lives  principally  in  the  water,  and  feeds  on  fish.  Tbia  creature  las  Kn^ 
igular  way  of  amusing  itself,  by  sliding  down  hills  of  snow,  or  smooth  banks  of  eailh,  upon  Jk 
belly-  The  sea  otter  (Lutni  marina),  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  nwatifi*,  is  founid  adf 
near  the  salt  water,  from  49^  to  60°  north  latitude.  Its  fur  sells  at  a  high  price  in  Cbina,  and 
it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  northwest  coast,  in  nets  or  from  boats. 

The  Red  Fox  (Yulpts  Jvlvvi)  of  America  is  common,  and  is  much  hunted  during  the  aotuia 
-and   winter  by   the  sportsmen,   who   pursue  bim   with   packs   of  bounds.     They   are  kk 

mounted,  as  in  Kngland,  but  go  on  iaali, 
and  shoot  him  when  he  cones  within  read 
of  a  bullet  or  buck-shot.  Ha  n^Jao  fr^ 
quently  taken  in  steel  traps.  He^poaaaani 
ul  the  art  of  his  European  brother^  iMit  Ui 
brush  is  finer,  and  be  is  altogeifaer«:H|»- 
rior  animal.  He  is  very  common  id  iIm 
wooded  districts  of  the  northern  fur  cma- 
tries,  about  S,000  skins  being  annually  ioh 
ported  into  England  from  thence.  T\m 
species  preys  much  on  the  smaller  anhHli 
of  the  rat  tribe,'  but  it  is  fond  of  fish,  mi 
rejects  no  kind  of  animal  food  that  COMI 
in  its  way.  It  bunts  its  food  chiefly  n  dn 
night. 

The  Antic  Fox  {Vvlpa  lofctpw)  ii 
round  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  very  abundant  around  Hudson's  Bay.  Ii  ib 
winter  dress,  it  is  of  a  pure  white  color.  It  breeds  on  the  seacoast,  principally  witlun  the 
arctic  circle,  forming  burrows  in  sandy  spots,  lis  fur  is  of  small  value,  but  its  flesb  h 
palatable.  The  Sootij  Fox  ( Vulpet  fuliginotw)  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  arctic  fox.  It  is  of 
«  blackish-brown  color.  The  Cross  Fox  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  red  fox.  Its  Air  ii 
very  valuable.  The  Black  or  Siberia  Fox  is  more  rare  than  the  cross  fox.  There  ate  a^ 
dom  more  than  four  or  five  of  them  taken  during  a  season.  Its  fur  is  six  times  the  Talne 
of  that  of  any  other  fox  in  North  America.  Tlie  Gray  Fox  is  sometimes,  though  nrdjr, 
found  in  Canada,  but  frequents  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Squirrels.  At  the  approach  of  autumn,  a  stranger  wilt  occasionally  be  saluted  from  sobbb 
neighboring  tree  by  a  succession  of  sharp  sounds,  uttered  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Wliile%a 
is  looking  round  to  discover  the  cause,  he  will  be  at  one  moment  inclined  to  laugh,  at  anDthBr 
to  be  angry.  He  will  at  length  perceive,  on  one  of  tlie  highest  branches  of  ibe  tree,  a  sqair* 
re!  in  violent  agitation,  looking  down  upon  liim,  and  seeming  to  utter  a  torrent  of  iavecdvi 
Sometimes  the  little  orator^s  throat  appears  to  express  a  sort  of  elvish  indignation,  and  ihv^ 
again  to  be  filled  with  Billingsgate.  It  will  require  no  great  efl'ort  of  imagination  for  the  listWK 
to  fancy  himself  assailed  by  every  epithet  which  ridicule,  defiance,  and  contempt  may  suggett. 
This  animal  is  the  Common  red  Squirrel. 

The  Black  Si/nirrel  (Sciurus  niger)  is  abundant  in  most  .puU 
of  the  Middle  iStates,  and  in  size  and  Iiabits  resembles  the  Amvii- 
can  gray  squirrel.  lis  color  is  usually  a  jet  black.  It  is  a  beaudfid 
animol,  possessing  all  the  vivacity  of  its  genus  ;  it  climbs  the  topi 
of  itie  highest  trees,  leaping  fearlessly  frou]  branch  to  branch  ; .  totw 
times  it  descends  to  the  ground,  and  may  be  seen  passing  npidlf 
along  at  great  leaps.  TUe  Common  Gray  Stjuirret  is  abundant. 

The  Great-tailed  Squirrel,  so  called  from  the  length  of  ita  tul, 
is  common  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  of  grayish-black  color,  and  it 
very  graceful  and  active.  The  Line-tailed  Si/uirrel  inhabits  iba 
Missouri  country,  where  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  boles  and  crevicea 
of  rocks.  It  is  fond  of  (be  naked  clitTs  where  there  are  but  few 
bushes,  and  very  rarely  ascends  a  tree.  It  feeds  on  the  buda* 
leaves,  and  fruits  of  plants.  It  is  of  an  ash  color,  intermixed  with 
white  bain.     Its  fur  is  coarse,  and  Uie  tail,  which  is  vei;  long,  i> 
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id  whh  thiee  Uack  lines  on  each  tide.  The  Fnut'litud  Squirrel  »  fouDd  on  the  Uocky 
lums.  lis  Dest  is  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  branches  of  difierent  kinds  of  treei 
if  other  vegetable  productions.  It  does  not  ascend  trees  by  choice.  This  squirrel  is 
sd  OD  the  head  and  back  with  white  lines.  It  ia  exceedingly  active  and  industrious. 
m  Awfcy  JUowUain  Flyuig  Sjuirn)  lives  in  thick  pine  forests,  and  seldom  leases  its  re- 
treat except  at  night.  It  is  of  a  ycllowish- 
browD  color,  and  has  a  tliick  and  long  tail. 
The  CanwM  Rat,  or  Gopher,  is  found  on  the 
Oregon  and  Missouri  rivers.  It  lives  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  eats  roots.  The 
head  appears  targe  and  clumsy,  owing  to  its 
cheelt-poucbes.  The  root  of  the  canias  plant 
is  its  favorite  food,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  is  said  by  Schoolcraft  to  employ 
its  poucbes  in  carrymg  dirt  out  of  its  hole^ 
and  Richardson  adopts  this  account  as  true ; 
but  an  intelligent  individual,  who  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  country  which  it  frequents, 
.    ,  assives  us,  that  he  has  often  seen  llie  gopher 

Md  feet.  The  quantity  that  it  will  throw  out  in  a  short  space  of  time,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Cat  Spinel,  which  is  the  largest  species  in  tlie  United  States,  is  occasionally  found  in 
lylvania  and  New  York. 

n  Fbfing  Sqmrrtl  (PeUromyi  voIuetUa)  is  very  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  much  admired  for  the  softness  of  its  fur,  and  the  gentlc- 

^^    ^  iMK  of  its  disposition.     The  skin  of  (he  sides  is  extended 

^■^^^fc^^^^^L  from  the  fore  to  the  bind  limbs,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sail, 

^^^■^^■fl^p^         which  enables  it  to  descend  swiftly  from  a  great  height,  in 

^H^^^^B|^       the  easiest  and  most  pleasant  manner,  often  passing  over  a 

^^^^^^^^^7       considerable  space.     This  squirrel  is  small,  of  an  ash  color 

^^^vaft         above,  and  white  beneath,  with  large,  prominent,  black  eyes. 

^^  It  builds  its  nest  in  hollow  trees. 

Ctmmm  Hfing  Sqmiril.  The   Ground  or    Slriptd   Sgvirrtl  (Sctunu  Lysteri)  is 

abundant  in  all  our  woods.     It  is  sometimes  called  llarkte, 

ia  New  England,  is  usually  denominated  llie  Chip  Sijuirnl.     It  diflcrs  very  much  from 

squirrels  in  Its  habits.     It  never  makes  its  nest  in  [be  brandies  of  trees,  but  burrous  near 

oots.     These  burrows  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  under  ground,  and  are  always 

ded  with  two  openings. 

le  Urton,  or  Canada  Porcupine  (Ilistrix  pHona),  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Pennsylva- 
id  the  western  part  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  ;  further  north  and  west  it  is  abundant.  It 
ibles  the  beaver  in  shape,  its  skin  being  armed  with  sharp  spines  or  qnills,  which  serve 
ifence  ;  the  Indians  use  those  for  ornamenting  their  moccasins  and  various  other  articles 
ess.  The  porcupine  dislikes  water,  and  is  fearful  of  wetting  himself.  He  makes  his 
ition  under  the  roots  of  hollow  trees,  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  bark 
liper.  In  winter,  the  snow  server  him  for  drink  ;  in  summer,  he  laps  water  like  a  dog. 
te  Hare.  The  animal  {Lepui  ^Imiricanui),  which  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  called 
rabbit  in  this  country,  is  a  species  of  bare  considerably  infe- 
rior in  size  to  that  of  England.  It  is  abundant  in  difibrenl 
parts  of  America.  Large  numbers  are  annually  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  fur.  Il  never  burrows  in  the 
ground  hkc  the  common  European  rabbit,  but  during  the 
daytime,  remains  crouched  in  its  form,  whirli  is  a  mere 
space  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  ujion  the  surface  of  the 
.Imtricaa  Han.  ground,  cleared  of  grass,  and  sheltered  by  some  plant.  The 

best  time  for  studying  its  habits  is  during  moonhglit  nights, 
tt  IS  to  be  seen  sporting  with  its  companions  in  unconstrained  giimbols,  fii^ikiiig  with  de< 
d  eagerness  around  its  mate,  or  busily  engaged  in  cropping  its  food. 
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Tbe  Caehdlot  or  Sptrmaecti  Whalt  (Phyttter  maentcepludiu)  is  found  in  the  nortnetn 

These  animals  its 
seen  in  herds  of  200, 
wbeo  aiiacked  by  mi 
boats,  10  or  12  are  ■ 
times  killed.  Tbe  & 
eyed  or  Blaek-htaitd  i 
moGCli  Whale  is  one  < 
most  formidable  nwi 
of  the  deep.  It  n  . 
than  60  feet  in  lengdi 
It  wiiaU,  J5  uQcommonly  actire. 

*  Jfarvhal  or   Sea  Vm 

IS  provided  with  a  most  formidable  weapon  on  tbe  left  side  of  tbe  jaw.  '  This  is  peri 
straight,  and  as  thick  as  the  small  of  a  man's  leg  ;  ji  is  whiter  and  harder,  than  ivory, 
whale,  however,  is  perfectly  peaceful  and  harndess,  and  is  generally  seen  in  herds- 
Greenland  whale  fishery  has  much  declined  of  late,  tlie  fishermen  having  been  more  siicci 
in  tbe  southern  Atlantic  Ucean,  and  the  Pacific. 

Stah.  The  Common  Stal  frequents  the  seacoast  perhaps  throughout  tbe  world,  1 
most  numerous  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  tbe  Ksquimaiu 
other  inhabitants  of  those  frigid  regions,  furnishing  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  lifs 
feeds  on  fish,  crabs,  and  birds.  These  creatures  are  taken  in  immense  numbers  by  the  E 
maux  and  by  scalers  who  go  out  for  the  purpose.  The  Hooded  Seal  is  found  on  ibe  sbor 
Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  and  sometimes  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  sia 
appendage  which  it  has  on  the  head,  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  skin,  and  elevated  a 
pressed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  It  is  not  detennined  of  what  use  this  hood  n^ 
The  Greaf  Seal  resembles  the  common  seal  in  hnbits  and  general  appearance,  but  mij  bi 
tinguisbed  from  it  by  its  great  size  and  large,  beard-like  whiskers.  It  is  very  timid  end  wUt 
and  diflicult  of  approach.  The  Harp  Seal  frequents  deep  bays,  and  the  shores  of  Newfi 
land.  It  is  seen  in  large  herds,  and  is  very  frolicsome.  It  yields  a  greater  proportion  tit 
oil  than  is  obtained  from  any  other  seal.  The  Esquimaux  make  great  use  of  its  bRbl^m 
Fttid  Stal  frequents  fixed  ice,  and  never  relinquisiies  its  old  haunts.  It  is  very  solhai|> 
not  at  pII  timid.  The  Vrtine  Seal  is  found  upon  the  shores  of  tlie  islands  between  Am 
and  Kamschaika  in  vast  herds.  They  are  very  indolent  and  seldom  move  from  their  ttitii 
knd,  but  they  swim  with  great  rapidity,  and  remain  under  water  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

12.  Birdi.  In  the  foUowiog  si 
of  tbe  birds  of  North  America, 
some  of  tbe  most  characteristic  an 
of  this  order  can  be  mentir.ned. 

The  Bald  Eagh  (Faha  hitcoa 
Ifu)  is  common  along  the  coast,  toi 
ticularly  frequents  the  borders  a 
great  lakes.  M'ilsnn  thus  describ 
"  This  distinguUlicd  bird  lias  beea 
known  to  naturalists,  being  comm 
both  continents,  and  occasioDalfir 
with  from  a  very  hi^li  nonliem  latitn 
the  borders  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  cl 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  aloi^ 
shores  and  clifTs  of  our  lakes  and 
rivers.  Formed  by  nature  for  be 
the  severest  cold  ;  feeding  equally 
TluiBMEagt,  ,),g  produce  of  the  sea  and  the  1 

possessing  powers  of  flight  capable  of  outstrippmg  even  the  tempests  themselves  ;  unawf 
any  thing  but  man ;  and  from  tbe  ethereal  height  to  which  he  soars,  looking  abroad,  a 
glance,  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean,  deep  below 
lie  appears  indiflerent  (o  the  change  of  seasons  ;  as  in  a  few  moments,  he  can  pass 
summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  tbe  atmosphere,  the  abode  of  ei 
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md  thence  descend  at  nill  to  tbe  torrid  or  the  arctic  regions.  He  is  therefore  found  at 
ina  in  the  countries  he  inhabits,  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been  menlioned  above, 
great  partiality  he  has  for  fish. 

procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  tbe  genius  and  energy  of  bti 
sty  which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyrannical ;  atlribufes  not  exerted  but  on 
ar  occasions,  but  when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposition.  Elevated  on  the  high,  dead 
some  gigantic  tree,  that  commends  a  wide  view  of  ihe  neighboring  shore  and  ocean,  be 
«lmly  to  contemplate  tbe  motions  of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy 
in  below  ;  tbe  snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air  ;  the  busy  trings  coursing 
le  sands  ;  trains  of  ducks  streaming  over  the  surfoce  ;  cranes  silent  and  watchful,  intent 
ling  ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this 
gtzine  of  nature. 

gh  over  all  these,  hovers  one,  whose  action  arrests  all  his  attention.  By  his  wide  cur- 
H*  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  Ihe  air,  he  knows  him  Co  be  tbe  fish-hawk  (oiprey, 
Mm*,)  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and 
)g  himself  with  half  opened  wings,  on  the  branch,  he  waits  tbe  result.  Down,  fapid  as 
IT  from  heaven,  descends  Ihe  distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reach- 
ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around.  At  this  moment,  the 
f  the  eagle  arc  all  ardor,  and,  leveling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once 
merge  strugE;ling  with  his  pre}',  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  exnhalion. 
ire  the  signals  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  tbe  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  and  soon 
1  the  fish-hawk,  while  each  exerts  himself  lo  the  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
ia  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  evolutions.  The  unincumbered  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  ou  the  point  of  reaching  his 
opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,-  probably  of  de- 
spair and  honest  execration,  he  drops  Ihe  fish.  The  eagle, 
poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain 
aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  bis  grasp  ere 
it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gollen  booty  silcntiv 
away  to  the  woods."  The  Sea  Eaglt  (F.  ossijragvi)  is 
abo  common  in  the  Middle  Slates,  as  in  other  parts  of  die 
country.     In  his  habits,  he  resembles  Uie  Bald  Eagle. 

The  Washington  Eagle  {F.  fVaihinglonianvs)  is  seldom 
or  never  seen  except  in  the  Western  States.  Il  resembles 
pretty  nearly  (he  great  sca-cagic  described  by  %Vi]son,  and 
well  known  by  naturalists  in  Europe  and  America.  TliB 
male  bird  weighs  14  J  pounds,  and  measures  3  feel  and  7 
Indies  in  length,  and  10  foct  and  2  inches  in  extent.  Tbe 
Condor  is  found  among  the  Itocky  Mountains,  but  it  will 
be  more  appropriately  described  under  South  America,  as 
the  Andes  seem  lo  he  its  peculiar  home. 

The  Sparroie  IJawk  (F.  spart^erius)  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  i:>ia(es.  It  builds  its  nest  In  a  hollow 
tree,  pretty  high  up,  where  a  large  limb  has  been  broken 
off.  The  habits  and  manners  of  this  bird  are  well  known 
It  flies  rather  irregularly.  It  perches  on  the  to|i  of  a  dead 
tree  or  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  field;  and  siis  there  in  an 
ainiosi  perpendicular  position  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  frequently  jerking  its  tail,  and  reconnoitring  the  ground 
below,  in  eiery  direction,  tor  mice  and  li/^rds,  &c.  Ii  ap- 
proaches the  funii  bouse  panicularly  in  the  morning,  skulk- 
ing about  the  barn  yard  for  mice  or  yoiin;;  cJiickens.  It 
frequently  plunges  into  a  thicket  after  small  bird<:,  as  if  at 
random,  but  always  with  a  particular  and  general!)'  a  fatal 
aim.  Tlinugh  small  snakes,  mice  and  lizards  be  favorite 
morsels  with  tliis  active  bird,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  it 
altogether  destitute  of  delicacy  in  feeding.     It  will  seldom 
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at  nmrei' eat  of  Biting  tiAt  it  has  not  itself  tilled;  Rfad'ereatfahtV  if' Ml-iM- gt^i"' 
orriM',  is  somettnin  rejected. 

The  SuialUnB-taikd  Hauk  {F.  furcatw)  is  a  -ery  el^Mit  species,  which' inhsbiuU* 
em  districts  o(  the  United  8ll 
summer.  It  is  very  abundabt-irt 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  atStn 
in  West  Florida,  and  the  etteoffit 
ries  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  l^iifi 
locusts  and  on  a  specieb  of  UuM 
is  very  numerous  in '  that  pnf^ 
country, — and  are  said  alsb'ti^ 
small  green  snalfes.  Tlie  ffi^^ 
bird  a  easy  and  graceful,  wHm 
times  occasional  sweeps  among  t|(l 
The  Peregrine  Falcon  {P.  f 
fiuf),  which  is  known  on  our  d 
the  name  of  duck-hawk,  is  identic 
the  gyr-falcon,  or  peregrine  fak 
Europe.  It  is  not  e  numerous  Sj 
but  Is  seen  occasionally  in  New  E 
and  the  Middle  Statea.  It  is  lh( 
that  was  formerly  used  by  the  i 
of  England  in  falconry,  and  was,  1 
of  eminence,  called  die  falcon,  li 
of  the  most  fieroe  and  powerful  of 
and  is  said  to  sacrifice  even  wild 
to  its  rapacity.  It  is  described  a 
ing  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arros 
its  prey ;  it  will  often  attack  tb 
duck  when  on  the  wing,  and  St 
down  with  its  formidable  feet,  pen 
the  duck  to  fall  previously  to  seen 
It  is  said  to  follow  the  steps 
sportsman,  knowing  that  tlie  due 
then  rise  on  the  wing.  The  duck  hawk  builds  his  nest  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  cedar  t 
and  rears  its  young  secure  from  all  molestation.  lis  screams  somewhat  resemble  the 
the  bald  eagle. 

The  Black  Fullure  (Cathartes  tola)  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  turkey  bu 
but  they  are  much  darker  in  ilieir  plumage  than  the  latter,  and  do  not  even  associate  with 
Their  mode  of  flight  also  difiers  from  thai  of  the  turkey  buzzard  ;  the  latter,  thot^b  found 
vicinity  of  towns,  rarely  ventures  within  them  ;  it  is  not  so  impatient  of  cold  as  the  forme 
is  likewise  .ess  lazy.  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  south,  Ihe  black  vultures  may  frequei 
seen  saunlering  about  the  streets,  sunning  themselves  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  fenci 
if  the  weather  be  cold,  cowering  around  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  to  enjoy  ihe  benefit  of  th 
which  to  them  is  a  peculiar  graiilication.  They  are  protected  by  law  or  usage ;  and  ii 
said  to  be  completely  domesticated,  being  as  common  as  the  domestic  poultry,  and  f 
familiar.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  disgusted  with  their  filthy  habits  ;  but  notwithita 
being  viewed  as  contributing  to  the  removal  of  the  dead  animal  matter,  which,  if  permi' 
pulrefy  during  the  hot  season,  would  render  the  atmosphere  impure,  they  have  a  respec 
them  as  scavengers,  whose  lahors  are  subservient  id  the  public  good.        • 

The  Turkeij  Buzzard  (C  aura)  is  found  in  vast  flocks  in  the  southern  parts  of  thd  1 
States,  where  it  is  of  great  utility  in  destroying  snakes  and  vermin,  and  in  devouring  dn 
and  putrid  carcasses.  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  ;  Ihe  head  and  neck  are  b 
feathers,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  warted  like  those  of  the  turke; 
whole  plumage  is  a  brownish  black,  with  a  purple  and  greenish  gloss  in  diflerent  directior 
The  turkey  buzzards  are  gregarious,  peaceable,  and  harmless ;  never  offering  aDy  ri 
to  a  living  animal,  nor  depriving  the  liusbandman  of  his  stock.  Hence,  Uiou^h  in 
quence  of  their  filthy  habits  they  are  not  beloved,  yet  they  are  respected  for  then-  usefi 
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a  fine  on  thoae  who  wilblly  deprive  ihem  of 
life.  They_  generally  roost  in  flocks,  or  the 
limbg  of  large  trees  ;  and  they  may  be  Been 
on  a  summer's  morning,  spreading  out  their' 
wings  to  the  rising  sun,  and  remaining  in  that- 
posture  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  sense  of  smell  in  the  turkey  buzzard' 
is  astonishingly  exquisite,  and  they  never  fail 
to  discover  carrion,  even  wlien  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  When  once  they 
have  found  a  carcass,  if  not  molested,  they 
will  remain  in  the  place  till  the  ivhole  is  de- 
voured. At  such  times,  iliey  eat  so  immode- 
rately, that  frequently  they  are  incapable  of 
rising,  and  may  be  caught  uiihout  dilliculty  ; 
but  few  that  are  acquninied  with  them,  will 
have  the  temerity  to  undertake  the  task.  A 
man  in  Delaware,  some  years  since,  observ- 
ing some  turkey  buzzards  regaling  themselves' 
upon  the  carcass  of  a  hone,  which  was  in  a 
highly  putrid  state,  conceived  the  design  of 
making  a  capiive  of  one,  to  lake  borne  for 
the  amusement  of  his  children.  He  cau- 
tiously approached,  and  springing  upon  the 
unsuspecting  group,  grasped  a  fine  plump 
fellow  in  his  arms,  and  was  bearing  off  his 
prize  in  triumph  ;  when  lo !  the  mdignant 
vulture  disgorged  such  a  torrent  of  filih  in 
the  face  of  our  hero,  that  it  produced  all 
(lie  effects  of  the  most  powerful  emetic,  and 
forever  cured  him  of  his  inclinalion  for  turkey 
buzzards. 

The  favorite  residence  of  the  Great  Homed  Oal  ( Slrix  Virainiana)  is  in  the  dnrk  solitudes 
of  deep  swamp  covered  with  a  growth  of  gigantic  timber  ;  and  here,  as  soon  as  evening  draws 
oa,  aad  mankmd  retire  to  rest,  he  sends  forth  such  sounds  as  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to  this 
ivorld.  "  Along  the  mount;iinous  shores  of 
the  Ohio,"  says  Wilson,  "and  amidst  the 
deep  forests  of  Indiana,  alone  and  reposing  in 
the  woods,  this  ghostly  watchman  has  fre- 
quently warned  mc  of  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, and  amused  me  by  his  singular  exclama- 
tions ;  sometimes  swce])in^  down  and  around 
my  fire,  uttering  a  sudden  ff'aiigh  O!  }Vaugh 
0!  sufficient  to  have  alarnicci  a  nhole  garri- 
son. He  has  other  noclumal  solo^,  no  less 
melodious,  one  of  which  verj'  .-slrikinply  re- 
sembles the  half  suppressed  screams  of  a 
person  suffocated  or  ihroulcd.  and  cannot  fail 
of  being  exceedingly  cnlenaininc  lo  a  jonely 
benighted  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian 
wilderness." 
t       ~^^F0!^^HBE3|^S|B^^^^B*  TWis  species   inhahils   the    country    round 

!        ^^*itf^B^^0!^S^BHB^^  Hudson's    Bay  ;    and  according  to  I'cnnant, 

I  ^^s.'^^^^^^saw  ^[jQ  considers  it  a  mere  variety  of  the  Kagle 

Ortat  HoriMtf  OtL  Owl  of  Europe,  is  found  in  Kamlschatka,  and 

1  evea  to  the  Arctic  regions,  where  it  is  found   white,  and  occurs  as  low  as  Astrachan 
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It  has  also  been  seen  white  in  the  United  States.  It  preys  on  young  rablnt*,  squirrelf,  t^a, 
mice,  partridges,  and  small  birds  of  various  kinds.  It  iias  been  often  known  to  prowl  about  ■ 
fann  house,  and  carry  oS*  chickens  from  the  roost.  The  great  horned  owl  is  not  migntoiy, 
but  remains  with  us  the  whole  year.  He  is  very  rarely  seen  abroad  by  day,  and  never  M 
when  disturbed.  The  nest  is  geiierally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tall  tree  ;  it  is  constructed  of 
sticks  piled  in  considerable  quantities,  and  lined  with  dry  leaves  and  a  few  fealbcD^  Tht 
female  lays  four  white  eggs,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  hen. 

Mr.  Audubon  gives  the  following  amusing  description  of  the  Barred  Oitl  (S.  JVUslwa), 
which  is  very  abundant  in  Louisiana.  "  How  often  when  snugly  settled  under  the  boiffii  of 
my  tem|:orary  encampment,  and  preparing  to  roast  a  venison  steak  or  the  body  of  «  squiird,  Oi 
a  wooden  spit,  have  1  been  saluted  with  the  exulting  bursts  of  this  nightly  disUuber  of  the  peMC, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  would  have  prevailed  around  me,  as  well  as  in  my  londy  nUtKt ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  this  nocturnal  marauder  alight  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  expoainK  &■ 
whole  body  to  the  glare  of  my  fire,  and  eye  me  in  such  a  curious  manner,  that  bM  it.  Ma 
reasonable  to  do  so,  I  would  have  invited  him  to  walk  in  and  join  me  in  myrepest,  thu  I  nugbt 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  forming  a  better  acquaintance  with  him.  Tbe  liveliness  of  taa 
motions,  joined  to  their  oddncss,  have  often  made  me  think,  that  his  society  would  be  at  lem 
as  agreeable  as  that  of  many  of  the  buffoons  we  meet  with  in  tlie  world." 

The  Screech  Oal,  though  found  in  the  Southern  Slates,  is  very  rare  there.  Mr.  Flint  says 
of  ihe  owls,  "  we  have  noted  a  great  many  varieties  of  this  bird.  Their  hooting  and  screaming, 
in  every  variety  of  tone  and  sound,  often  imitating  the  cry  of  human  distress  or  laughter,  and 
sometimes  the  shrieks  of  a  babe,  are  heard  all  over  tliis  valley.  In  the  deep  forests  and  bottomi. 
We  have  heard  forty  at  a  time  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi." 
The  Meadoa  Lark  {Alauda  magna)  frequents  pastures,  fields,  and  meadows,  where  it  fiodi 
an  abundant  supply  of  seeds  and  insects.  It  gene- 
rally alights  on  trees  or  bushes  at  the  tops  of  tbe 
branches,  where  it  sends  forth  a  long,  clear,  and 
melancholy  note,  that  in  sweetness  and  tendemesi 
nf  expression  is  not  equalled  by  any  of  our  war- 
blers. The  nest  is  built  in  a  mick  tuft  of  grass, 
and  is  composed  of  dry  grass,  laid  with  grett 
regularity.  It  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  tha 
depths  of  the  woods.  In  Vir^nia,  tliis  bird  ii 
called  the  Old-Field  Lark. 
Meadoa  lark.  The  Baltimore  Oriole  (Iclertts  Baltimcre)  de- 

rives its  name  from  its  colors  ;  being  black  and 
orange,  which  are  those  of  the  livery  of  Lord  Baltimore.  In  the  formation  of  his  nest  he  dis- 
plays superior  skill,  and  is  so  solicilous  to 
procure  proper  materials,  that  he  will  often 
carry  oil  thread  that  is  bleaching,  the  Itim- 
er's  youn^  grafts  and  the  strings  that  tie  Ibem, 
to  serve  his  purposes  in  building.  His  food 
consists  of  bugs,  caterpillars,  and  beetles,  and 
his  song,  which  is  wila  and  playful,  is  a  clew, 
mellow  whistle,  which  he  repeals  el  intervals. 
He  is  honored  with  a  variety  of  names,  such 
as  hang-ncsi,  hanging-bird,  golden  roUHB, 
6rcbird,  SiC, 

The  Reduinged  Oriole,  or  Black  Bird  (l 
phanicevs),  is  known  by  a  variety  of  namett 
as  the  swamp  blackbird,  corn  or  maize  thief, 
marsh  blackbird,  &c.  They  are  migratoiy 
in  Ihe  Northern  States,  but  are  found  during 
the  winter  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Siaiei, 
in  immense  numbers,  where  tlie  profuse  glean- 
i[fs  of  the  ncc,  com,  and  buckwheat  fields  supply  them  with  abundunl  food.  With  this  hum 
less  plunder  they  are  not  satisfied,  but  find  great  satisfaction  in  eating  the  young  and  tender  con, 
■t  which  time  they  make  great  luvoc      Tliey  build  their  nests  in  swampy  places,  of  reeds  tad- 
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gms      Tbey  are  nrj  solicitoas  for  the  safety  of  their  nests  and  young  ;  and  if  ihey  tre  de- 
stroyed or  carried  away,  they  will  continue  neartle 
V^.  place  several  days  restless  and  dejected.     In  capti- 

S^^L  vity  they  soon  become  familiar. 

]^^^^  The    Orchard   Oriole    (/.   ipvritu)   differs   from 

^^^^      ^^^^^flk  ^°  preceding  in  its  color,  size,  and  notes,  which  ere 

^^^^^k   J^^^Hj^B  "o'  ^°  ^^)  '"^'  uttered  with  more  rapidity.     Wilson 

^^^^^L  ^^^Hl^K  thus  speaks  of  one  which  he  reared  from  the  nest. 

^^^^^^^^^^|HH  "  It  had  an  odd  method  of  moving  its  head  and  neck 

^^^^^^^^^^^B  slowly,  regularly,  and  in  various  directions,  when  in- 

^^^^^^^^^y  tent  on  observing  any  thing,  without  stirring  its  body. 

^^^^^^^^^■^^^  This  motion  was  as  slow  as  that  of  a  snake.    When, 

^^^^^^Hj^^^^^h^  night,  a  candle  was  placed  near  its  cage,      seemed 

^II^^^^^^B^^^P^^^Bl  extremely  well  pleased,  fed  and  drank,  dressed,  shook 

^^^^^^^^^^^^f    ^^^^^         ^^^  arranged  its  plumage,  sat  as  close  to  the  light  as 
^^^^^^^^^r  possible,  and  sometimes  chanted  a  few  irregular  notes, 

_  .         . as  I  sat  reading  or  writing  beside  it." 

The  Rice  Bunting  (I.  agripennis),  which  is 
commonly  called  boblink  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  reed-bird  in  the  Middle,  though  small  in  size, 
is  not  so  in  consequence.  His  coming  is  hailed  by 
the  sportsman  with  pleasure  ;  while  the  careful  planter 
looks  upon  him  as  a  devouring  scourge,  and  worse 
than  a  plague  of  locusts.  These  birds  do  great  damage 
to  early  wheat  and  barley,  and  devour  Indian  com  with 
great  eagerness.  They  pour  down  upon  the  oat  fields 
m  a  torrent,  and  resort  to  the  Middle  States  in  im- 
mense numbers,  to  feed  upon  the  wild  oats.  In  the 
autuiim  [hey  swarm  in  the  rice  fields  at  the  south, 
and  devour  great  quantities  of  that  grain.  They  have, 
however,  three  good  cjualilies  ;  tiieir  plumage  is  beau- 
tiful, their  song  highly  musical,  and  their  flesh  excel- 
lent. 

The  Jilagpie  ( Corvus  pica)  is  confined  in  this  coun- 
try to  tlie  northern  regious,  and  to  the  extensive  plains 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,   nest  of  the  Mississippi. 
Tkt  Siet  Bimtiiig.  Thence  ihcy  continue  lo  the  banks  of  the  Coluntbia 

and  the  Missouri.  Il  is  very  rcinuikalile  that  this  bird 
II  not  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  L'nitcd  States.  Mr.  Nuliall  remarks,  that  "  the  absence  of 
food  and  shelter  for  their  nests  in  summer,  suitable  for  the  mngpio,  on  the  v^st  prairies  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri,  particularly  toward  the  sandy  deserts  at  the  fool  nf  tlio  Ilocky  Mouii- 
taios,  nill  probably  continue  as  a  perpetual  barrier  to  the  onstcrn  niigmiions  of  lliis  iviischievous 
species,  whose  means  of  flight  and  traveling  are  more  circumscribed  than  those  of  die  common 
crow. " 

The  mai:pte  is  common  in  England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  European 
vriters  have  furnished  us  with  many  descriptions  of  ihem.  Tiiese  birds  are  often  seen  perclicd 
upon  the  back  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  picking  up  the  insects  to  be  foimd  there,  chattering  iunl  lor- 
nieuting  the  poor  animal  at  the  same  time,  and  stretch  out  their  necks  for  combat,  if  the  heasi 
turns  ii3  head  backward  to  apprehend  them.  They  seek  out  also  the  ncr^ts  of  birds  ;  and  if  the 
parent  escapes,  the  eggs  make  up  for  tlic  deficiency.  No  food  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this 
bird  ;  it  shares  with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  tvith  rooks  in  tiieir  grain,  and  nith  the  cuckoo  in 
their  eggs  ;  but  it  seems  possessed  of  a  providence  seldom  usual  with  gluttons  ;  for  when  it  is 
satisfied  for  the  present,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  of  the  feast  for  anoihiT  occasion.  It  will  even 
in  a  tame  state  hide  its  fond  when  it  has  done  eating,  and  after  a  time  return  to  iho  secret  hoard 
viib  renewed  appetite  and  vociferation.  The  magpie's  nest  is  buih  vvitli  surprising  labor  and 
luenuily. 

The  body  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  hawthorn  branches  ;  the  thorns  sticking  outward,  but 
ftdl  united  together  by  their  mutual  insertions.     Within  it  i<:  lined  uitli  Ijbrons  niois,  wool,  aiid 
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loi^  grasa,  and  tbeo  nicely  plaatered  all  round  with  mud  and  clay.    The  body  of  tba  neat  bdaf 
*  thus  made  firm  and  coimnodious,  the 

next  work  ia  tn  make  the  caiiopy, 
which  is  to  defend  it  abors.  "rma 
is  composed  of  the  sbaipest  ibons, 
woven  together  in  sufeh  a  vumer  ai 
to  deny  all  entrance  except  at  the 
door,  which  ia  juat  large  enough  to 
permit  egress  and  regress  to  the  o*Ri- 
ers.  This  bird,  in  its  domsatic  state, 
preserves  its  natural  character  with 
strict  propriety.  The  same  noin, 
mischievous  mbits  attend  it  to  tbe 
c^e,  that  marked  itin  the  woods;  and 
being  more  cunning,  so  it  is  a  more 
.docile  bird  than  any  other  taken  into 
keeping. 

The  Blue  Jay  (C.  eristatiu)  is  p^ 
culiar  to  North  America,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished  as  a  kind  of  beau  amoi^ 
tbe  feathered  trilwa  of  our  woods. 
He  has  not  only  a  fine  note  of  hit 
own,  but  possesses  great  talents  for 
mimicry.  When  disposed  for  lidi- 
cule,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  whose 
peculiarities  of  song  he  cannot  imi- 
tate. While  engaged  in  this  sport, 
be  accompanies  lus  various  songs  with  numberless  nods,  jerks,  and  gesticulations.  By  these 
means  he  makes  himself  extremely  disliked,  and  is  particularly  dreaded  by  the  owl,  who  is 
treated  by  him  with  the  ^ealest  msolence  and  contempt. 
The  Jay  feeds  on  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  Indian  com,  ud 
very  frequently  sucks  the  eggs,  and  devours  the  you^ 
of  olher  birds,  tlius  spreading  alarm  and  sorrow  round 

Slelhr'i  Jay  (C.  Sfc/Ien)  is  a  very  elegant  bird.  Tbe 
head,  neck  and  crest,  and  part  of  the  back,  are  of  a 
brownish  black,  the  throat  grayish,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  of  a  beautiful  blue.  The  feathers  on  tbe  front 
of  the  head  are  tipped  with  blue.  One  specimen  of  tin 
bird  was  shot  near  Columbia  river,  and  another  of  more 
brilliant  plumage,  in  Mexico.  Of  its  hablis  little  or 
nothing  Is  known.  It  inhabits  the  western  territories  of 
the  United  Stales  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Florida  Jay  (C  Floridanvs)  is  not  confined  to 
that  country,  but  is  found  in  Louisiana,  and  extendi 
northward  to  Kentucky.  It  is  very  abundant  in  East 
Florida,  where  it  is  found  at  ell  seasons  in  low  bushes. 
Their  notes  are  varied  greatly,  and  resemble  those  of 
the  thrush  and  blue  jay.  Mr.  Ord,  who  has  studied  this 
species,  says  that  they  arc  quarrelsome,  active,  and 
noisy,  and  construct  their  nests  m  thickets. 
Tbe  Canada  Jay  (C.  Canadensis)  is  wholly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and 
IS  found  in  numbers  around  Hudson's  Bay.  These  birds  build  ilieir  nests  in  pine  trees.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  jays,  they  are  great  pilferers,  great  prattlers,  and  much  given  to  mischief.  Tbey 
rove  about  In  winter  in  search  of  food,  and  are  sometimes  bold  enough  to  enter  the  tents,  and 
snatch  the  meat  from  the  dishes.     Their  usual  food  is  berries,  worms,  and  Insects. 

The  Ctdw  Bird.     This  channing  bird   (Bombycilla   Carolinenm)  is  found   througbotM 
North  America.     Their  principal  food  consists  in  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  they  are  verjr  partial 
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to  chsma  ud  olber  fruits.     In  the  spriog  ihey  render  essentisl  service  to  the  farmer  by 

ridding  his  trees  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  insects.  They 
are  very  social  and  affectionate  in  their  intercourse  with  onft 
another  ;  flying  in  large  flocks,  and  even  building  nests  on 
the  same  tree. 

The  Great  ^mtriean  Shrike  (Laniui  K;itenlrtoflaIu),  or 
butcher-bird,  is  full  of  energy,  and  his  character  is  entitlea 
to  no  small  degree  of  respect.     His  activity  is  visible  in  all 
his  motions  ;  his  courage  and  intrepidi^  are  beyond  those 
of  every  other  bird  of  his  size,  and  in  afi'ection  for  his  young 
he  is  surpassed  fay  no  other.     He  anaclcs  tbe  largest  hawk 
or  eagle  in  their  defence,  with  a  resolution  truly  astonish- 
ing, so  that  all  of  tbem  respect  him,  and  on  every  occasion 
decline  the  contest.    He  has  an  extraordinary  habit  of  stick- 
ing his  surplus  food  on  thorns  and  bushes,  where  it  soon 
dnes,  and  becomes  useless.     In  confinement,  be  does  tbe 
same   thing,  and  hangs   up   insects,  and  food  upon  nails, 
fixed  up  for  the  purpose.     He  Duilds  his 
nest  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  deepest  for- 
ests. 

The  Tyrant  Fly-calchtr,  or  King  Bird 
{Muecicapa  tyrannw),  has  obtained  the  ap- 
pellations of  king  and  tyrant,  for  the  extraor- 
dinary authority  ne  uses  over  other  birds  in 
tbe  breeding  time.  His  extreme  affection 
for  his  mate,  nest,  and  young,  makes  him 
suspicious  of  every  bird  that  comes  near  bis 
residence,  so  that  he  attacks  every  intruder 
without  discrimination  ;  hawks  and  cross, 
and'  the  bald  e^le  himself,  all  equally  dread 
I  rrocontre  with  this  merciless  champion,  who  darts  donn  upon  their  backs  with  great  violence, 
fixing  himself  there,  and  all  the  time  keeping  up  a  shrill  and  rapid  twittering.  He  annoys  the 
farmer  very  much  by  his  partiality  to  bees.  These,  with  other  insects,  form  his  principal 
food,  and  he  displays  great  skill  in  catching  them.  He  feeds  also  on  berries  of  different  kinds. 
The  Jllocking  Bird  (Turdiw  polygloUus).  This  celebrated  and  extraordinary  bird  is  not 
only  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  but  inhabits  a  very  considerable  portion  of  both  North  and 
South  America.  A  warm  climate  and  low  country  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature  ;  tbey 
are  therefore  much  more  numerous  in  the  Southern  States.  The  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  myr- 
tle, holly,  gum  berries,  gall  berries,  and  a  profusion  of  others,  with  which  the  luxuriant  swampy 
thickets  of  those  regions  teem,  furnish  them  with  a  perpetual  feast.  Winged  insects,  also,  which 
abound  there  even  in  winter,  form  a  favorite  part  of  their  food. 

Tbe  mocking  bird  builds  his  neat  in  diRcrent  places,  nccording  to  the  latitude  in  which  he  resides, 
A  solitary  thorn-bush;  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket;  an 
orange  tree,  cedar,  or  holly.bush  are  favorite  spots.  Always 
ready  to  (lefenil,  but  never  over  anxious  to  conceal  his  nett,  he 
very  oflen  builds  within  a  small  distance  of  a  house ;  aad  not 
unfrequentl;  in  a  pear  or  apple  tree,  rarely  hifjher  than  six  or 
seven  feet  from  ihe  ground.  The  nest  is  coni)>oseil  of  dry 
twigs,  weeds,  straw,  wool,  and  low,  ingeniously  put  together, 
and  lined  witli  line  fibrous  roots.  During  the  time  when  the 
female  is  silting,  neither  cat,  dog,  animal,  nor  man,  can  ap- 
proach the  nest  without  licing  attacked.  But  the  whole  ven- 
geance of  the  bird  is  directed  agnini^t  his  mortal  enemy  the 
black  snake.  Whenever  this  reptile  is  discovered,  the  male 
darts  upon  it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  dexterously  cludinfr 
its  bite,  and  striking  it  violently  and  incessantly  agiiinst  (he 
head,  where  it  is  very  vulnerable.  The  snake  soon  becomea 
isiUe  of  his  danger,  and  seeks  to  escape  ;  but  the  intrepid  bird  redoubles  his  exertions,  and  as  the 
ike's  strength  begins  to  flag,  he  seizes  and  lifts  it  up  from  the  ground,  beating  it  with  his  wings, 
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tnd  «hen  the  bosinesa  is  completed,  he  retuma  to  bia  nest,  mounts  the  eummit  of  the  biuh,  and  powt 
nit  a  torrent  of  boqs  in  token  of  victorj. 
The  plnmige  of  the  mocking  bird  has  nothing  giudj  or  brilliant  in  it ;  but  that  which  w  stronj 


out  a  torrent  of  sons  in  token  of  victorj. 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking  bird  has  nothing  gaudj  or  brilliant  in  it ;  but  that  which  so  strondlj 
reeommenda  him  is  bia  fiitl,  atrong,  and  musical  voice,  capable  of  almost  evetj  modulation,  finn  Um 


mellow  tones  of  tbe  wood  thrush,  to  the  savage  screams  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  bis  natin  f 
mounted  on  the  topof  a  tall  bush,  in  the  dawn  of  a  dewf  morning,  while  tbe  woods  are  <drMdv  rocd 
with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises  preeminent  over  every  couipetitor.  Tn  ear 
can  listen  to  his  music  alone.  Nor  is  the  strain  altogether  imilalive.  Hia  own  native  Dotes  tn  bold 
and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or 
five  and  six  syllsbles,  generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  all  of  them  uttered  with  groal  emphaaia 
and  rapidity;  and  continued  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  undiminished  ardor.  His  expanded  winga 
and  tail  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gayety  of  his  action  arresting  the  eje,  as  lut  eons 
most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  rounawith  enthusiastic  ecstacy  ;  be  mounts  and  desceniu 
as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away ;  and  as  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "  he  boaoda  aloft 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  tbe  last  elevated 
attain."  While  thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribe  had 
assembled  together  on  a  trial  for  skill,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations. 

Mr.  Audubon  furnishes  us  with  the  following  comparison  between  the  mocking  bird  and  tha 
nightingale.  "The  musical  powers  of  this  bird  have  often  been  taken  notice  of  by  Europeai 
naturalists,  and  persons  who  find  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  songs  of  different  birds,  whilst  in  coi^ 
finemeni  or  at  large.  Some  of  these  persons  have  described  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  >a  occfr 
aionally  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  bird.  I  have  frequently  heard  both  species  in  confinement  and  in 
a  wild  state,  and  without  prejudice,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  to  compare  her  essays  to  the 
finished  talent  of  the  mocking  bird,  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  absurd." 

The  mocking  bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by  coofinemenL  Id  his  domes- 
ticated stale,  when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  ia  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  His 
excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  hia  song.  His  elevated 
imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks  ;  and  the  warbltngs 
of  the  blue  bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the 
cackling  of  hens  ;  amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  reitera- 
tions  of  the  whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of  the  kildeer,  blue  jay,  martin,  Baltimore,  and  twenty 
ubers,  succeed  with  such  imposing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for  ihe  originals,  and  discover,  with 
Bslonishmenl,  that  the  sole  performer  in  this  singular  concert,  is  the  admirable  bird  before  us.  Both 
in  bis  native  and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises 
in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  us  the  live-long  night  with  a  full  display 
of  his  vocal  powers,  raijiing  the  whole  neighborhood  ring  with  his  inimitable  melody.  The  mocking 
bird  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  a  dark 
brownish  ash;  the  under  parts  are  of  a  brownish  white.  His  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and  even 
handsome. 

Tbe  JVm^'notw  7%rvth  {T.  rufus)  the  brown  thrush'  or  thrasher  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  Slates,  and  tbe  French  mocking  bird  of  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  It  is  Uie  largest 
of  all  our  thrushes,  and  is  a  well  known  and  distinguish- 
ed songster.  From  the  tops  of  apple  or  cherry  treeS] 
he  salulos  the  opening  morning  with  a  charming  song, 
which  is  loud,  emphatical,  and  full  of  variety.  These 
notes  arc  not  imitative,  but  solely  his  own.  At  that 
serene  hour  you  may  plainly  distinguish  his  voice  for 
half  a  mile's  distance.  He  builds  his  nest  in  a  thorn 
bush,  low  cedar,  thicket  of  briers,  or  in  a  cluster  of 
vines.  It  is  constructed  of  small  sticks,  dry  leaves,  and 
fibrous  roots.  He  often  attacks  ihe  black  snake,  in  de- 
fence of  his  yoimg,  and  with  success,  as  his  bill  b 
strong  and  powerful.  He  is  an  active  and  vigorou 
bird,  flying  generally  low  from  one  thicket  to  another, 
with  his  broad  tail  spread  out  hke  a  fan  ;  he  has  a  single 
note  or  cliuck  when  you  approach  his  nest.  He  U 
easily  reared,  and  becomes  familiar  in  confinement. 

The  Rohin  (T.  migrnlorius)  is  known  universally, 
and  is  deservedly  a  great  favorite.  It  is  found  in  mi- 
niense  numbers  in   the   Atlantic    States,   from   New 
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Hampshire  to  Csrolina.  The  robin  is  one  of  our  earliest  songsters.  His  notes  in  spring  an 
everywhere  knonn  and  everywhere  beloved.  They 
are,  as  ii  were,  the  prelude  to  the  grand  general  con- 
cert that  is  about  to  burst  upon  us  from  woodS)  ihiclt- 
ets,  and  fields,  whitened  with  blossoms,  and  breathing 
fragrance.  He  possesses  much  suavity  of  manners, 
and  almost  always  seeks  shelter  for  his  young  in  sum- 
mer, and  subsistence  for  himself,  near  the  habitations 
of  man.  He  builds  a  lai^e  nest  on  an  apple  tree, 
plasters  it  with  mud,  and  lines  it  with  fine  grass.  His 
prbcipal  food  is  worms,  berries,  and  caterpillars. 

The  Cat  Bird  ( T.  felivoj)  is  generally  Icnown  but 
not  generally  admired.    His  manners  are  reiy  odd  ao^' 
extremely  mmiliar,  and  his  notes  are  mora  remarkable 
n*  JUia.  ^°''  singularity  than  melody.     In  spring  or  autumn,  on 

approaching  thickets  of  brambles,  the  first  sahitation 
you  receive  is  from  the  cat  bird  ;  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  his  note,  would  instantly  con- 
clude that  some  vagrant  orphan  kitten  had  got  bewildered  among  the  briers,  and  wanted  asaist- 
ance,  so  exactly  does  the  call  of  the  bird  resemble  the  cry  of  that  animal.  He  is  one  of  our 
eariiest  soi^ters,  be^nning  generally  before  break  of  day,  and  hovering  from  bush  to  bush  with 
great  sprighlliness,  when  there  is  scarcely  light  enough  to  distinguish  him.  On  listemng  to  his 
song  foi  some  time,  vou  can  perceive  that  he  introduces  into  his  performance  all  the  odd  sounds 
and  quaint  passages  ne  has  been  able  to  collect.  He  seldom  allows  you  time  to  pass  his  nest, 
either  in  the  woods  or  in  the  garden,  mthout  paying  his  respects  to  you  in  the  usual  way.  Hia 
nest  is  composed  of  dry  leaves,  twigs,  and  line  dry  grass,  lined  with  fibrous  roots. 

The  Blue  Bird  (^^mpelU  Sialit)  usually  spends  the  winter  in  Virginia  and  the  CaioUua, 
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bat  is  one  of  the  first  to  depart  for  New  England  and  Canada,  at  the  approach  of  spiing. 
is  everywhere  a  favorite. 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  (Fringilla  cardinalig)  is  well  known,  and  is  one  of  our  most 
common  cage  birds.  His  sprightly  figure  and  gaudy  plumage,  bis  vivacity,  strength  of  voice, 
and  the  little  expense  with  which  he  is  kept,  will  always  make  him  a  favorite.  He  has  great 
clearness  and  variety  of  tones ;  many  of  them  resemble  the  clear  notes  of  a  fife,  and  are  nearly 
K  loud.  Numbers  of  these  birds  have  been  taken  lo  France  and  England,  where  they  are 
caDcd  Virginia  Xighltngales.  They  feed  chiefly  on  corn,  seeds  of  apples,  cherries,  and  other 
fnitt ;  they  are  also  accused  of  eating  bees.     They  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  North  America. 

The  fVkiU-uingtd  Crottbill  (Loxia  teucoptera)  is  a  beautiful  bird,  inhabiting  only  tin 
nortbem  regions  of  the  American  continent.     It  breeds  in  the  country  round  Hudson's  Btf, 
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and  builds  a  nest  of  grass,  mud,  and  feathers,  about  half  way  up  a  pine  tree.     It  feeds  on  the 

SReds  of  the  pice  and  other  trees  in  tbe  British  possessions. 

_  The  Carolina  Parrot  (Ptittacm  CaroKnenrii)  is  tbs 

only  species  of  parrot  found  native  within  the  lerritwr  of 
the  United  States.  The  vast  luxuriant  tracts  lying  wittun 
the  torrid  zone  seem  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of  these 
noisy,  numerous,  and  richly-plumaged  tribes.  TbeCeroUns 
parrot  inhabits  the  interior  of  Louisiana  and  tbe  shores  of 
tbe  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is 
seldom  seen  north  of  Maryland.  Their  private  places 
of  resort  are  low,  rich,  alluvial  bottoms  "along  tbe  borders 
of  creeks  ;  deep  and  almost  impenetrable  awunps  filled 
with  sycamore  and  cypress  trees,  and  those  singular  m- 
lines  or  licla  so  interspersed  over  the  western  country. 
Here  too  is  a  great  abundance  of  their  favorite  fruits. 
The  seeds  of  the  cypress  tree  and  beech  nuts  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  these  birds.  They  generally  roost  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  old  sycamores  in  parties  of  30  or  40 
tceciber.  Here  they  cling  fast  to  the  sides  of  tbe  tree, 
bdding  by  their  claws  and  bills.  They  appear  to  be  fiad 
of  sleep,  and  often  retire  to  their  holes  duriag  the  dn, 
probably  to  take  their  regular  riesta.  They  are  mctremqr 
I  social  and  friendly  towards  each  other.  The  Caroline  or 
Illinois  parrot  is  thirteen  inches  long ;  the  forehead  md 
cheeks  arc  onmge  red  ;  down  and  round  the  neck  s  rich 
and  pure  yellow ;  the  shoulder  and  bend  of  the  wings 
also  edged  with  rich  orange  red.     The  general  color  of 

tbe  rest  of  the  plumage  is  bright  yellowish  silky  green,  with  light  blue  reflections.     It  is 

altogether  superior  in  elegance  of  figure  and  beauty  of  plumage  to  many  of  the  foreign  parrots. 

It  is  docile  and  sociable,  and  soon  becomes  perfectly  familiar. 

Mr.  Audubon  represents  these  Carolina  parrots  as  doing  great  mischief  to  tbe  fruit  trees  bjr 

their  depredations. 

"  They  assail  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  when  the  fruit  is  yet  rery  small  and  far  from  being  ripe, 
and  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds.  Aa  if  through  mischief,  they  pluck  off  the  fruit,  open  them 
to  the  core,  and  disappointed  al  the  sight  of  the  seeds,  which  are  yet  soft  and  of  a  milky  consistence, 
drop  the  apple  or  pear,  and  pluck  another,  passinir  rrom  branch  to  branch,  until  the  trees,  which 
were  before  ho  promising,  are  completely  stripped." 

The  same  author  says,  that  "  these  birds  are  quite  at  ease  on  trees,  or  any  k<nd  of  plant,  moving 
sidewise,  and  climbing  or  hanging  in  every  imaginable  posture,  assisting  theroselrea  very  dexterously 
in  all  their  motions  with  their  bills;  they  usually  alight  very  close  together.  I  have  seen  braneha 
of  trees  as  completely  covered  with  them  as  ihey  could  possibly  be.  On  the  ground  they  walk  slowly 
and  awkwardly,  aa  if  their  tail  incommoded  them.  They  do  not  eren  attempt  to  run  off  when  a^ 
pTOached  by  the  sportsman,  should  he  come  upon  ihem  unawares  ;  but  when  he  is  seen  at  a  distance, 
they  lose  no  lime  in  trying  to  hide,  or  in  scrambling  up  the  trunk  of  the  nearest  tree,  in  doing  which 
th^  are  greatly  aided  by  their  bills."  Mr.  Flint  speaks  of  iheir  plumage  as  being  exceedingly 
brilliant,  and  aa  imparting  a  singular  magnificence  to  the  forest  prospect,  as  they  are  seen  darting 
through  the  foliage,  and  among  the  white  branches  of  the  sycnmore. 

Rti'headed  Woodpecker  (Picug  erylhrocepkalia) .  There  is  perhaps  no  bird  in  North 
America  so  universally  known  as  this.  His  tri-colorcd  plumage,  red,  white,  and  black,  is  so 
striking,  and  his  predalory  habits  in  [lie  orchards  and  corn-fields,  added  to  hrs  fondness  for  hov- 
ering along  the  fences  so  very  notorious,  that  almost  every  child  is  acquainted  with  tlie  red- 
headed woodpecker.  He  may  always  be  seen  among  the  trees  of  wild  cherry  covered  with 
fruit,  and  in  passing  orchards,  you  may  easily  know  where  to  lind  the  sweetest  apples,  for 
wherever  an  apple  or  pear  is  found  broached  by  him,  it  is  sure  to  be  among  the  ripest  and  best 
flavored.     But  though  he  occasionally  regales  himself  on  fruits,  bis  most  natural  food  is  insects, 

Esrticularly  those  that  have  penetrated  tbe  body  of  the  tree.  These  form,  at  least,  two  thirds  of 
is  subsistence.  He  generally  knows,  by  the  appearance  of  the  bark,  where  they  may  be  found 
when  he  is  dubious,  he  rattles  vehemently  on  the  outaide  with  his  bill,  and  his  acute  ear  distia 
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nmhes  tba  terrified  vemun  shnnking  within  to  their  inmost  retreats,  where  his  pointed  nd 
btrfoed  tongue  soon  reachis  them. 

The  Gomen-winged  Woodpecker  {Piew  auratm),  though  not  so  generally  knowD  as  his  red* 
headed  brother,  is  yet  in  considerable  request  by  young  sportsmen  and  fiirmers,  the  former  of 
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wbom  bold  his  flesh  in  great  esteem,  and  the  latter  lake  every  opportunity  to  destroy  htm  for 
Im  attacks  on  the  Indian  com.  They  employ  themselves  in  hollowing  out  a  tree  for  a  nest, 
lor  serera!  days,  and  may  even  be  heard  late  in  the  evening,  thumping  like  carpenters.  They 
eury  in  no  materials  for  a  nest,  and  their  food  varies  with  the  season.  This  bird  is  known 
by  a  variety  of  names,  as  high  pole,  high  hole,  &c. 

The  Humming  Bird  (Trockilus  Colubrit).  This  little  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
minuteness,  want  of  song,  and  manner  of  feeding.  There  are  upwards  of  70  species  in 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands,  one  only  of  which  is  found  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
Ibuad  in  Canada  in  great  numbers,  where  it  arrives  from  the  south.  It  is  wonderful  how  such 
a  little  creature  can  makes  its  way  over  such  extensive  regions  of  lakes  and  forests  ;  but  its 
very  nintUenttt,  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  and  its  admirable  Instinct  and  courage,  are  its  guides 
and  protectors. 

The  nest  of  this  little  bird  is  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  its  building  on  an  old  moss-grown  trunk,  or  on  a  strong  weed  in  the 
nrden  ;  but  these  cases  are  rare.  The  nest  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  an  inch  deep, 
formed  of  lichen,  wings  of  certain  flying  seeds,  and  of  the  downy  substance  from  the  great 
mullein.  The  eggs  are  two,  of  a  pure  while.  If  any  one  approaches  the  nest,  the  hitle  pro- 
prietors dart  around  with  o  humming  sound,  frerjuently  passing  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head. 
Their  only  note  is  a  single  chirp,  not  louder  ihan  that  of  a  cricket  or  grasshopper. 

The  humming  bird  is  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  particularly  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
tmrapet' flower.  When  arrived  before  a  thicket  of  these,  that  are  full  blown,  he  suspends 
himself  on  the  win;  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  seconds  so  steadily,  that  his  wings  become 
nvisible,  or  only  like  a  mist ;  the  glossy  golden  green  of  his  back,  and  the  fire  of  his  throat, 
dazzling  in  the  sun,  form  altogether  an  interesting  spectacle.  When  he  aliE;hls,  he  prefers  the 
small  dead  twigs  of  a  bush,  where  he  dresses  and  arranges  his  plumage  with  great  dexterity. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  are  universally  beloved.  His  flight  from  flower  to  flower 
greatly  resembles  that  of  a  bee,  but  is  infinitely  more  rapid.  He  poises  himself  on  the  wing, 
while  be  thrusts  his  long,  slender  tongue  into  the  flowers  in  search  of  food.  He  sometimes 
Orion  a  room  by  the  window,  examines  the  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  passes  out  by  the  oppo- 
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site  door  or  window.  He  hu  hitherto  been  supposed  to  subsist  entireljr  on  tbo  boner  whieb  b> 
extracts  from  flowers.  But  he  is  known  to  feed  on  insects,  as  he  has  been  seen  tor  bilf  u 
bour  at  a  time  daiting  al  little  groups  of  insects  with  the  dexterity  of  the  flycatcher. 

Mr.  Audubon  thus  describes  this  bird  in  Louisiana.  "  The  bumming  bird  does  not  ihn^ 
mankmd  as  much  as  birds  generally  do.  It  frequently  approaches  flowers  in  the  wiadowt,  or 
eren  in  rooms  when  the  windows  are  kept  open,  during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  dtf,  and 
returns  when  not  interrupted,  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  unfaded.  They  ue  extremely  ■bun- 
dant  during  spring  and  summer,  and  wherever  a  fine  plant  of  the  trumpet-flower  is  met  with  in 
the  woods,  one  or  more  humming  birds  arc  generally  seen  about  it,  and  now  and  then  u  many 
•s  10  or  13  at  a  time." 

The  Belted  Kingfisher  {Mcedo  iSlcytm)  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  banka  of  all  the  riTen 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico.  Amidst  tfaa  rotr  of  a  catfr 
ract,  or  over  the  foam  of  a  torrent,  he  aits  perched  upon  an 
overhanging  bough,  glancing  his  piercii^  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion below  for  his  scaly  prey,  which,  with  a  sudden  circular 
plunge,  he  sweeps  from  their  native  element,  and  swallows  ia 
an  instant.  Rapid  streams,  with  high  perpendicular  banks, 
are  also  favorite  places  of  resort  for  this  bird,  not  only  be- 
cause the  fish  are  there  more  exposed  to  view,  but  beciiue 
those  steep  and  high  banks  are  the  chosen  situations  for  fail 
nest.  Into  these  he  digs  4  or  5  feet  horizontally,  and  car- 
ries in  few  materials.  His  voice  is  loud,  harsb,  and  sudden, 
and  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a  watchman's  rattle. 

The  Ckuck-WiWi-Widoa  ( Coprimi^giu  Carolinennt). 
This  solitary  bird  is  rarely  found  north  of  Vicginia  and  Ten- 
nessee. It  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  tbe  Whip- 
poor-will.  It  has  derived  its  name  from  its  notes,  whkb 
seem  exactly  to  articulate  those  words.  It  commences  its 
singular  call  generally  in  the  evening,  soon  after  sunset,  and 
continues  it  with  short  occasional  interruptions  for  several 
hours.  Towards  morning  these  repetitions  are  renewed. 
This  note  instantly  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  and  ii 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Whip-poor-will.  lo 
sound  and  articulation,  i^  seems  plainly  to  express  the  wordi 
which  have  been  applied  to  it,  pronouncing  every  syllable  leisurely  end  distinctly,  putting  the 
priDcipal  emphasis  on  tbe  last  word.  In  a  still  evening  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile  ;  ibe  tones  of  its  voice  being  stronger  and 
more  full  than  those  of  the  Wliip- poor- will,  who  utien 
his  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  about  ths 
surface  of  the  ground,  frequently  settling  on  old  logs  Or 
on  the  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping  around  in 
pursuit  of  various  insects  that  fly  in  the  night.  LiJn 
tbe  Whip-poor-will,  it  prefers  the  declivities  of  glratt 
and  other  deeply-shaded  places,  making  the  mountaioi 
resound  with  echoes  the  whole  evening. 

The  CImck-will's-widow  lays  two  eggs,  generally  ca 
the  ground  in  the  woods  ;  it  makes  no  nest.  It  it 
twelve  inches  long  ;  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  aimed 
with  numerous  strong  bristles  ;  head  and  back  vegj 
deep  brown,  powdered  with  cream,  rust,  and  brig^ 
ferruginous,  and  marked  with  black  ;  breast  black,  and  powdered  with  rust. 

The  Wkip-poor'wiU  (C.  vocifena),  so  called  from  his  note,  which  resembles  thoia 
words,  is  a  very  singular  bird,  and  universally  known  in  the  United  States.  During  the  day* 
it  sits  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  parts  of  the  woods,  where  it  reposes.  But  in  silence, 
every  morning  and  evening,  you  may  hear  his  shriD  repetitions  of  whip-poor-will,  the  first 
and  last  syllables  being  uttered  with  great  eamhasis.  When  two  or  more  of  them  are  c«8 
ing,  the  noise  tbey  make  is  really  surprisli^.    Their  food  appears  to  be  larg«  moths,  grasshop* 
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1  such  Idswu  as  tre()ueot  the  bark  of  rotten  timber.  They  bu^ld  their  nests  on  (ha 
ground,  and  the  yoiing,  when  Grst  hatched,  can 
hardly  be  dislinguUhed  from  a  piece  of  mouldy 
earth. 

The  PoMtnger  Pigeon  (Columba  mtgrato- 
ria)  is  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  head,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  arc  ash-colored  ;  the  sides  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  glossy  variable  purple  ;  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck  and  breast  are  vinaceous  ;  the 
under  parts  of  a  similar  color  but  paler  ;  and 
there  is  a  crimson  mark  round  the  eyes.  These 
birds  visit  the  different  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica in  such  immense  flocks,  that  we  may  justly 
apply  to  them  Milton's  expression  of  "num- 
bers numberless." 

The  Carolina  Pigeon  or  Turtle  Dmt  (C- 
Carolintnsii).  This  beautiful  bird  is  a  gen- 
1  inbibiUDt,  io  the  summer,  of  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  the 
-coast  to  the  Mississippi,  and  far  to  the  westward.     They  pass  the  whiter  in  great  numbers 
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FuMsmgir  Pigmt.  Carolina  Pigum  ar  TUrdt  Dmt. 

B  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  favorite  bird  with  all  those  who  lore  to  wander  among  the 
voods  in  spring,  and  listen  to  their  vaiiod  harmony.  They  will  hear  many  a  singular  and 
stnlun's  performance,  but  none  so  mournfnl  as  this.  lis  notes  are  four  ;  the  first  is  somewhat 
the  highest  and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  niieretl  with  an  inspiration  of  the  breath,  as  if  tlie 
ifiicted  creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from  the  last  convulsive  notes  of  distress  ;  this 
ii  followed  by  three  long,  deep,  and  inoumftil  meanings,  that  no  one  can  listen  to  without 
tjnpaihy.  A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensues,  and  then  again  the  solemn  voice  of  scrrow  is 
mewed  as  before.  There  is  however  nothitii;  of  real  distress  in  a1)  this  ;  quite  ihu  reverse. 
The  bird  who  utters  it  wantons  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  partner,  or  invites  her  by  his  call  to 
mtte  favorite,  retired,  and  shady  retreat. 

The  nest  is  very  rudely  constructed,  generally  in  an  evergreen,  among  the  thick  foliage  of  a 
>nie,  in  an  orchard  on  an  apple  tree,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of  twigs 
and  roots,  making  an  almost  Hut  nest.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  considered  superior  to  that  of 
'Jie  wild  Pigeon.  It  is  12  inches  long;  it  has  n  beautiful,  glossy-black  eye.  1'he  general 
color  is  a  fine  slate  blue,  reflecting  in  some  part  the  most  vivid  tints  of  green,  gold,  and  crim- 
m.     The  le^s  and  feet  are  red,  seamed  with  while. 

Tbs  fFiM  Turkey  {J\SeleagTi»  gallipavo)  abounds  in  the  forests  and  nnsetiled  parts  of  the 
I'nion.  They  are  veiy  rar«  in  the  northern  and  eastern  pans  of  the  United  States  They  were 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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formerly  abundsnt  in  Cantda,  but  u  their  placet  of 

resort  become  settled  and  thickly  peopled,  iber  t^r- 
tire  and  seek  refuge  in  the  remotest  recesses  oT  lbs 
interior.  Id  New  £ngland>iliey  appear  to  bare  beai 
destroyed  many  years  ago ;  but  they  are  slill  £ 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvaniii  iinil  K 
sey.  These  birds  do  not  c<]pfine  thtaisclvf  _ 
particular  food,  but  eat  com,  berries,  graMSj^ 
ley,  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  lizards.  J'hrir1| 
vorite  food,  liowerer,  is  tbe  peccan  nut  and  ac 
Where  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  acorns,  ii, 
numerous  flocks  of  turkeys  nay  be  expected^  > 
the  autumn  they  direct  their  c»)urses  in  vast  if 
bers  to  the  rich  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  C 
and  Mississippi.  The  males  and  females  t 
separately,  but  all  in  the  same  direction.  B 
crossing  a  river,  they  assemble  on  ihe  highest  e 
inences,  and  remain  there  as  if  in  consultation 
for  a  day  or  two.  At  length  after  due  prepn^ 
tion,  the  leader  gives  a  signal  note,  and  ibw  all 
wing  their  way  to  the  opposite  ^ore.  Sonw 
of  the  young  and  weak  fall  into  the  water,  uti 
are  obliged  to  swim  for  their  lives,  using  all  the 
means  in  their  power  and  the  most  violent  exertion 
Wild  Turkty.  to  reach  the  shore.    Many,  however,  perish  in  the 

attempt.     It  is  observed  that  after  these  joumqrti 
the  turkeys  are  so  familiar,  that  they  fearlessly  enter  the  plantations  in  search  of  food.     Great.] 
numbers  are  kiUed  at  this  time,  and  kept  in  a  frozen  stale  to  be  sent  to  distant  markets. 

They  begin  to  build  in  April  ;  the  nest  is  very  simple  in  construction,  being  only  compt 
of  a  few  dried  leaves.     The  female  lays  sometimes  twenty,  but  more  usually  nine  or  me^ 
eggs,  wliicli  are  white,  spotted  with  brown.     Wild  turkeys  are  very  tenacious  of  tlicir  fee 
grounds,  as  well  as  of  the  trees  on  which  they  have  once  roosted.     Flocks  have  been  k 
to  resort  to  one  spot  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  to  return  after  a  distant  emigratioi 
search  of  food.    Tliey  roost  on  a  point  of  land  J 
ting  into  a  river  where  there  are  large  trees  in  | 
numbers.     When  they  are  all  quiet  for  Ihe  a 
they  are  very  easily  shot,  and  an  experienced  i 
er  may  secure  nearly  the  whole  (lock,  as  ibs'j 
keys,  fancying  tliemselves  secure  when  at  roosttfl 
not  alarmed  by  either' the  sportsman  or  his  g 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey  is  of  i 
flavor,  being  more  delicate  and  juicy  than  tfatt 
of  the  domestic  turkey  ;  the  Indians  value  it  ao 
highly,  that  they  term  it,  when  roasted,  "ifaa 
while  man's  dish."  The  male  of  the  wild  tw~ 
key  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length ;  the  femnle  ii 
only  three  feet  and  a  quarter  long.  The  plumap 
of  the  male  is  very  brilliant ;  and  of  a  variety  M 
hues.  That  of  the  female  is  not  as  beautifiri* 
When  strutting  abroad  and  displaying  himself,  lUi 
bird  has  a  very  stately  and  handsome  appeannoe, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  sensible  of  tlie  adrairalka 
be  excites. 

The  Qvail  (Perdix  Firginiana).     Thislud, 

Qm(I(.  which  is  called  quail  in  New  Kn^and,  and  pW 

ridge  at  the  south,  diflers  from  both  the  partridlt 

■od  quail  of  Europe  ;  it  being  smaller  than  (he  first,  and  larger  than  the  last.    Quails  frequent  u> 

forest,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  well-cultivated  plantations,  where  then  is  pkMjr 
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a&  In  winter  ibey  tpproach  the  bams,  and  sometimes  mingle  with  the  poulUy.  At  this 
p«at  nombera  of  them  are  taken  in  traps.  This  interesting  and  beautiful  bird  is  found  from 
b  to  Florida.      v 

Grmue.  The  Ruffed  Groute  ( Tetrao  timbellut) 
is  called  partridge  in  New  England,  and  pheasant 
;n  the  soutli.  It  always  prefers  the  woods,  is 
seldom  or  never  found  in  open  plains,  but  loves 
rhe  pine-sheltered  declivities  of  mountains,  near 
streams  of  water.  Its  manners  are  solitary ;  they 
are  seldom  found  in  coveys  of  mor^  ^n  four  or 
i  five  together,  and  more  usually  in  pait^  or  singly. 
I  They  leave  the  woods  early  in  the  morning,  and 
I  seek  the  path  or  road  to  pick  up  gravel.  They 
I  generally  move  along  nith  great  stateliness,  that 
I  broad  fsn-Iike  tails  spread  out.  The  dnimming, 
I  as  it  is  called,  of  the  pheasant,  is  another  singu- 
larity of  the  species.  This  is  performed  by  the 
male  alone,  and  is  produced  in  the  following 
ir>  The  bird  standing  on  an  old  prostrate  log,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his  tail,  contracts 
rcMd,  derates  the  two  feathers  on  his  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body,  somewhat  in  the 
tr  of  a  turkey  cock,  strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great  staleliness.  After  a  few  ma- 
res oT  this  kind,  he  begins  to  slrike  with  his  siiflened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes, 
I  at  first  are  low  and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in  rapidily  till  ihcy  run  into  each  oth- 
This  is  most  common  in  the  morning  ana  evening,  and  may  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  by 
I  nwuis  the  sportsman  is  led  to  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

m  Pi»naUd  GrtHuCy  or  Heath  Hen,  ( T.  cvpido)  chooses  open,  diy  plains,  thinly  inter- 
spersed with  trees,  or  partially  overgrown  with  shrub 
oaks,  for  his  favorite  haunts.  Accordingly,  he  is  found 
in  the  plains  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  barrens  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  east  plains  of  Long  Island,  and  in  similar 
situations  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Northwestern  Stales, 
and  the  plains  of  Oregon.  Their  great  inducement 
in  frequenting  these  plains  is  probably  the  small  acorn 
of  the  shrub  oak,  the  strawberries,  whortleberries,  and 
partridg;e  berries  with  which  ihey  abound,  and  of  which 
these  birds  are  particularly  fond.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  relative  to  the  heath  hen,  is,  tliat 
each  side  of  the  neck  is  furnished  with  a  bag  of  yel- 
low skin,  which,  when  inflated  with  air,  resembles  a 
ripe  orange.  With  these  the  bird  produces  a  lK>om- 
ing  sound,  which  consists  of  three  notes,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  night-hawk. 
B  Duiky  Orowe  (T.  obieurtu]  in  size  and  color,  may  be  compared  wiiR  the  black  grouse 
irope.  A  specimen  was  killed  by  an  exploring  party  under  Major  Long,  in  1820, 
mountain  of  the  chain  which  divides  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  which  flow  loward 
ici6c.  When  the  bird  flew,  it  uttered  a  cackling  note,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  domes- 
vl.  The  general  color  of  (he  plumage  in  the  female  is  blackish  brown  ;  that  of  the  male 
rely  black. 

e  Cock  of  the  Plains  ( T.  uropkasianus)  was  first  met  with  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  near 
untain  of  the  Missouri,  in  ihe  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  found  in  abundance 
3  plains  of  the  Columbia,  and  appears  to  extend  to  California.  It  is  said  by  Lewis  and 
B  to  Utter  a  cackling  note  when  (lying,  and  to  feed  on  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  pulpy- 
tbom.  It  is  invariably  found  on  the  plains.  This  bird  is  just  tlie  size  of  the  Ktiropean 
of  the  woods.     The  plumage  is  blackish,  niiniuely  dotted,  mottled,  and  sprinkled  witli 

The  under  parts  are  grayish,  mottled  with  black. 
e  Sharp-tailed  Grovu  ( T.  phananellus)  was  first  met  with  by  Gov.  Lewis  on  the  upper 
I  of  the  Missouri.     It  is  said  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Cohimbis. 
expedition  under  Major  Long  brought  a  specimen,  now  in  the  museum  at  Philadelphia. 
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1  never  seen  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  Sutes,  though  numerous  in  high  nortlifln  kll^ 
ludes.  It  Inhabits  the  uncultivated  knds  tmt 
the  southern  parts  of  Hudson's  Be;'.  It  ii 
someiimes  found  near  Lake  Superior  in  Urn 
spring. 

The  sharp-tailed  ^mise  is  verjr  shy  md  ■oB> 
tary  in  summer,  but  lives  in  docks  during  f 
winter.  Their  favorite  places  of  resmt  ■: 
juniper  plaina,  where  the  buds  of  Juniper  t 
es  constitute  their  favorite  food.  They  fi 
the  woods  as  well  as  the  plains;  son 
feeding  on  berries,  and  sometimes  oo  lbs 
of  evergreen,  poplar,  and  bhch  trees.  Tli^ 
breed  on  the  ground,  near  low  bushes ;  the  nert 
is  composed  of  grass,  end  lined  with  feathers 
Their  flesh  is  excellent  eating.  One  of  ibeie 
birds  will  sometimes  weigh  upwards  of  two 
pounds.  The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  rusty,  on  n  glossy  bUek- 
ish  ground  ;  tlie  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  tipped  with  white. 

'I'lie  Spotted  Grouse  (T.  Canadensis)  visits  Canada  in  the  winter,  and  is  knovi-n  there  _ 
the  name  of  wood  partridge.  Its  favorite  resort  is  in  pine  wood  and  cedar  swamps,  «4ieifti{ 
feeds  on  buds,  oily  seeds,  and  evergreen  foliage.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  and  U 
juspicious,  and  easily  taken.  The  IVillow  Grouse  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Hudson's 
Its  habits  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  bird.  It  subsists  on  berries,  and  on  tb^ 
and  seeds  of  tlie  divarf  willow,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  of  willow  partridge.  The  Wi 
Grouse,  or  Ptarmigan  of  Europe,  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Hudson's  Baj'  ci 
The  Whooping  Crane  (Griu  Americana)  U  the  tallest  and  most  stately  species  <if  nil  it 
feathered  tribes  of  the  United  Sutes ;  4s 
watchful  inhabitant  of  extensive  salt  manhat 
desolate  swamps,  and  open  morasses,  in  ibe 
neighborhood  of  the  sea.  Its  migrations  ire 
regular,  and  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  reacb- 
ing  from  the  shores  and  inundated  tracts  of 
South  America  to  the  arctic  circle.  In  ibesi 
periodical  journeys,  they  pass  at  such  a  pny 
digious  height  in  ibe  air  as  lo  be  rarely  ob* 
served.  During  wmter,  they  are  frequendy 
seen  in  the  low  ground  and  rice  planiaiions  of 
the  Southern  Stales,  in  search  of  grain  and 
insects.  They  are  extremely  shy  and  vigihM, 
so  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  th^ 
can  be  shot.  They  sometimes  ri^e  in  the  air 
to  a  great  height,  and  Ay  round  in  large  circles, 
as  if  reconnoitring  the  couutr)'  to  a  vast  ex* 
tent,  for  a  fresh  quarter  to  feed  in.  Tbor 
flesh  is  said  to  be  well  tasted.  They  smllow 
rats,  mice,  moles,  Slc.  with  great  a»i"' 
They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  ai 
sohtlry  swamps,  and  raise  them  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  The  Satid  Hill  Crane  is  said 
Mr.  I  lint  to  be  a  line,  stately  bird,  as  majestic  in  the  water  as  a  swan,  and  considerably 
of  a  sleek,  compact,  and  oily  plumage,  of  a  fine  grayish-white  color.  They  are  to  be  seen  v 
i^oundcss  numbers  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  seeming,  at  a  distance,  like  immcow 
droves  of  sheep.  They  migrate  in  company  with  the  pelicans,  and  fly  at  such  8  height  in  ^f 
air  as  scircdy  to  be  seen,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  deep  cry.  ^.  ^ 

The  Isouisiana  Heron  {^rdea  Ludoviciana)  is  a  rare  and  delicately  formed  species,  OcciOM^ 
ally  found  on  thf  swampy  rivers  of  South  Carolina,  but  more  frequently  along  tbe  borders  QmHE 
Mississippi.  The  YeUow  Crowned  Heron  is  one  of  tlie  nocturnal  species  of  tbe  heron  Ul9F 
whoie  manners,  place  and  mode  of  building  its  nest,  resemble  greatly  those  of  (be  night  benw 
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lie  lower  puis  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiuia,  in  ibe  siimmer  seasMi ; 
■ing  tbe  day  among  low  swampy  woods,  and  feeding  only  io  the  night.  It  builds  in 
ikmg  its  nest  with  sticks  among  the  branches  of  low  trees,  and  lays  four  blue  eggs. 
kt  Heron,  or  Qua  Bird  {^.  nyctieorax),  breeds  usually  in  the  most  solitary  and 
sd  parts  of  a  cedar  swamp.  The  males  regularly  direct  their  course  erery  evening 
nwvds  the  marshes,  uttering,  in  a  hoarse  and  hollow  tone,  the  sound  Qua.  At 
so,  all  tbe  nurseries  in  the  swamps  are  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  who  disperse  in 
d.  On  entering  one  of  these  swamps,  the  noise  of  the  old  end  young  would  almost 
suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  were  choking  each  other.  Tbe  instant 
b  discovered,  tbe  whole  rise  in  tbe  air  in  silence,  and  remove  to  tbe  taps  of  the 
itfwr  part  of  the  woods ;  while  parties  of  from  eight  to  ten  make  occasional  circuits 
It,  lo  see  what  is  going  on. 

■f  Egret  Heron  (j9.  egrelta)  is  often  seen  in  summer  in  our  low  marshes  and 
inundated  meadows ;  yet  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme vigilance  it  is  very  diflicult  to  be  pro 
cured.  It  is  found  from  Guiana,  and  probably 
beyond  the  line,  to  New  York.  Its  favorite 
haunts  are  vast  inundated  swamps,  rice  fields, 
the  low  marshy  shores  of  rivers,  and  such  like 
places ;  where,  from  its  size  and  color,  it  is 
very  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance.  Their 
food  consists  of  frogs,  lizards,  small  fish,  in- 
sects,  and  small  water  snakes,  &c.  They 
will  also  devour  mice  and  moles.  Tbe  plu- 
mage of  ibis  elegant  bird  is  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness ;  the  bill  of  a  rich  orange  yellow ;  and 
the  legs  black. 

The  Great  Heron  (^.  htrodias)  is  a  con- 
stant inhabitant  of  tbe  Atlantic  coast,  from 
New  York  to  Florida.  They  breed  in  die 
Carolinas  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  gloomy 
solitudes  of  cedar  swamps,  where,  if  unmo- 
wiO  amiually  breed  for  many  years.     Their  nests  arc  constructed  on  the  tallest 

/trees.  These  are  large,  formed  of  sticks ;  each 
occupies  the  top  of  a  single  tree.  The  principal 
food  of  this  bird  is  fish,  for  which  he  watches  with 
unwearied  patience,  and  seizes  tbem  with  surprising 
dexterity. 
The  heron  has  great  powers  of  wing,  flying  some- 
times very  high,  and  to  a  great  distance  ;  his  neck 
doubled,  bis  head  drawn  in,  and  his  long  Ifgs  stretch- 
ed out  in  a  line  behind  him,  appearing  like  a  tail,  and 
probably  serving  Uie  same  rudder-like  office.  The 
Blue  Heron  (A.  carulea)  is  frequently  found  on  the 
muddy  shores  of  ibo  Mississippi,  where  it  wades 
about  in  search  of  tadpoles,  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  It 
is  often  found  id  company  with  ilie  Litlle  White 
Heron. 
The  Flamingo  {PhanicoptervE  niter).  This 
extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found  in  Ame- 
rica, and  is  very  numerous  in  Florida  and  the 
Southern  Stales.  It  was  once  known  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  but  its  beauty,  size,  and  peculiar 
delicacy  of  flesh,  have  been  such  temptations  to  de- 
stroy or  take  it,  that  it  has  long  since  deserted  the 
shores  frequented  by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in  coun- 
tries that  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled.  When  the 
Europeans  first  came  to  America,  they  found  the 
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flamingo  quite  g«ide,  and  no  way  distrustful  of  mankind.  But  at  present  it  is  very  < 
and  the  flamiogo  is  not  oniy  one  of  tlio  scarcest,  but  one  of  the  attest  birds  in  the  wk 
the  most  difficult  of  approach.  They  chiefly  keep  near  the  most  deserted  and  inbt 
shores,  near  salt-water  lakes  and  swampy  islands. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  which  tbey  reside  ;  in  North  J. 
they  breed  in  summer  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  they  take  the  most  favorable  seasc 
year.  They  build  their  nesU  in  extensive  marshes,  and  where  they  ire  in  no  danger  o 
prise.  The  nest  is  not  less  curious  than  the  animal  that  builds  it ;  it  is  raised  I 
surface  of  the  pool  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  formed  of  mud,  scraped  up  together  and  1 
by  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body  ;  i 
bles  a  truncated  cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  n 
see  placed  on  chimneys ;  on  the  top,  it  is  1 
out  to  the  shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  UiHt  ci 
female  lays  her  eggs,  without  any  lining 
well-cemented  mud  that  fomis  the  sides  oTtl 
ing.  She  tdways  lays  two  eggs,  and  no  mor 
as  her  legs  are  immoderately  long,  she  stn< 
the  nest,  while  her  tegs  hang  down,  one 
side,  into  the  water.  It  is  a  long  nhile 
the  young  ones  are  able  to  fly,  but  they  i 
amazing  swifuess.  They  are  sometimes 
and,  very  different  from  the  old  ones,  suSc 
selves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are  lamed  ver 
The  RoKate  Spoon  Bill  (Plataha  ajaja] 
is  of  a  beautiful  red,  inhabits  the  sea-shores  < 
tica,  from  Brazil  to  Geoi^ia,  and  is  so 
found  in  Mississippi  in  the  summer.  It  is 
be  met  with  in  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
itself  to  the  shores  and  mouths  of  rivers.  ] 
about  in  search  of  shell-Gsh,  marine  insect 
crabs,  and  lish,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  occi 
swims  and  dives. 

The  Wood  Ibit  ( Tanlaltts  Lomiator)  is  found  in  the  soutliern  parts  of  the  United 
Its  favorite  haunts  are  watery  savannas  and  inland  swamps,  where  it  feeds  on  fish  and 
The  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  esteem  it  good  eating.  The  whole  body,  neck,  ai 
parts  of  this  bird  are  white  ;  the  bill  is  nearly  nine  inches  long.  The  Scarlet  Mi  ( Ifti 
IB  little  known  except  tliat  it  frequents  the  borders  of  t)te_  sea,  and  the  shores  of  the  ini| 
rivers,  feeding  on  small  fry,  sliell-fish,  sea  worms  and  crabs.  The  JVhitt  Ibis  (/.  ^ttl 
merous  at  the  south,  and  resembles  the  preceding  in  every  respect  except  in  color. 
The  Rail.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Rail  inhabiting  the  United  Slates ;  tbo 
rail  (Ralliu  Firginianui) ,  vhich  '. 
very  common  species,  but  is  fowd 
fresh-water  marshes  of  the  east,  m) 
oVer  the  interior  as  far  west  as  Otuo;  I 
per  rajl  {R.  crtpitant),  which  ii  A 
mud-hen,  meadow  clapper,  big  nil,! 
has  its  principal  residence  in  salt  n 
and  the  common  rail  (iZ.  CnroKniil! 
is  abundant  along  the  reedy  sborei 
Delaware.  The  engraving  represent 
these  birds.  When  the  reeds  have 
their  full  growth,  the  rail  resorts  to 
great  numbers  to  feed  on  the  seedi 
plant,  of  which  they  are  remarkaU 
and  if  a  stone  be  thrown  among  th 
at  this  time,  there  is  a  general  oiiti 
a  reiterated  feitfc,  kvk,  fcdb.  The  d 
of  a  gun  produces  the  same  effect. 
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1^  ibe  reeds  is  exceedingly  low,  and  they  swim  sod  dive  with  ^eat  rapidi^.  They 
are  feeble  and  delicate  in  every  thing  but  their  legs,  their 
bodies  being  so  remarkably  thin,  as  to  be  less  than  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  through  transversely,  by  which  means  they 
are  enabled  to  pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  No  one 
can  detect  the  6rst  moment  of  their  arrival ;  yet  all  at 
once,  the  reedy  shores,  and  grassy  marshes  of  the  large 
rivers  swarm  with  them ;  thousands  being  sometimes  found 
within  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  Yet  on  the  first  smort 
frost  that  occurs,  the  whole  suddenly  disappear,  as  if  they 
bad  never  been.  It  Is  probable  that  they  perform  tlieir 
mieratious  in  the  night. 

The  jntrpk  Gallinuk  (Gatlinula  Martinica),  This 
beautiful  bird  is  a  native  of  the  soulhem  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  though  it  occasionally  visits  the  United 
States.  It  is  sometimes  found  In  the  rice  fields  and 
marshes  of  Georgia,  where  It  is  supposed  lo  breed. 

The  common  wild  goose  (iStuer  Canadensis)  is  well 
known  over  all  parts  of  North  America,  and  its  periodical 
migrations  are  the  sure  signs  of  returning  spring,  or  ap- 
proaching winter.  Wilson  furnishes  us  with  tlie  following 
neautiful  account  of  this  bird  : 


nnpl*  GcOouil*. 


never  visited  any  quarter  of  the  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  familiarly  acquaint- 
e  passing  and  re-passing  of  the  wild  goose.  The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  ihey  are  on 
bo  the  lakes  to  breed  ;  but  the  inhabitants  on  the  confines  of  the  great  lakes  are  equallr 
'ith  ourselves  of  the  particular  breeding  places  of  these  birds.  There  their  journey  north 
J,  and  how  far  it  extends,  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  present  to  ascertain.  They  were 
a  large  flocks  within  the  arctic  circle,  and  were  then  pursuing  their  way  still  farther 
bey  have  heen  also  seen  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  feeding  on  the  water's  edge. 
J  probable  that  they  extend  their  migrations  under  the  very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent 
desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out 
from  the  eye  of  man  by  everlasting  bar- 
riers of  ice.  That  such  places  abound 
with  suitable  food,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment donbl. 

"  The  flijiht  of  the  wild  goose  is  heavy 
and  laborious,  generally  in  a  straiglit  line, 
or  in  two  lines  approximating  to  a  point 
In  both  cn^ea,  the  van  is  led  by  an  old 
gander,  who  every  now  and  then  pipes  bia 
well  known  honk,  as  if  to  ask  how  tliey 
come  on ;  and  the  honk  of  '  all  'a  uell '  is 
generally  returned  by  some  of  the  party. 
When  bewildered  in  foggy  weather,  they 
appear  sometimes  to  be  in  great  distress, 
flying  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  mak- 
ing a  great  clamor.  On  these  occaaions, 
should  they  alight  on  the  ground,  as  they 
,  sometimes  do,  they  meet  with  ^peed;  death 
and  destruction.  The  auluninal  flight 
lasts  from  the  middle  of  August,  to  ihe 
middle  of  November;  the  vernal  flight 
liddle  of  April,  to  the  middle  of  May. 

ded  geese  have  IVcquetitly  been  domesticated  and  readily  pair  with  tame  geese.  On  the 
>f  spring,  huwtviT,  ihey  discover  symptoms  or  uneasiness,  frequently  looking  up  in  the 
tempting  lo  go  r.lT.  Some,  whose  wings  have  been  closely  cut,  have  travelled  on  foot  in  a 
lireclion,  and  have  been  found  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  home.  They  hail  every 
[Msses  over  head,  and  the  salute  is  sure  to  be  returned  by  the  voyagers,  who  are  only  pre- 
o  alighting  bv  the  presence  and  hribilaiions  of  man.  The  gunners  sometimes  take  one  or 
M  domesticated  geese  with  them  to  those  places  over  which  the  wild  ones  are  accustomed 
icealing  themselves,  they  wait  for  a  flight,  which  is  no  sooner  observed  by  the  decoy  geese, 
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than  thej  begio  calling  dond,  until  Ibe  flock  approaches  so  near,  that  the  gannen  an 
make  great  havoc  among  them  with^heir  muaket  shot." 

The  jSioan  {Cygniu  fenu)  ia  found  in 
various  parts  of  North  America.  Here  thii 
noble  bird  is  seen  floadng  near  the  shores,  u 
flocks  of  some  3  or  300,  white  as  the  diiveo 
snow,  and,  from  time  to  lime,  emitting  fina, 
sonorous,  and  occB»onally  melodigoi  Mags, 
so  loud  that  they  may  be  beard  on  ■  itiB'  ore- 
ning,  two  or  three  miles.  There  m^^fo 
kinds  so  called  from  their  respectlTB  i 
the  one  the  trumpeter,  aod  the  <  " 
hooper;  the  former  is  the  krgeit. 
birds  are  sagacious  and  wiry,  tnd  depeod 
more  on  sight,  tlian  on  the  sense  of  amell. 

The  Wood  or  Summer  Dvck  {tSnoM  ip<m- 
to)  is  the  most  beautiful  bird  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  was  named  iponia,  or  the  bridt, 
by  LinnEeus,  from  the  crest  which  adorns  iu 
head,  resembling  the  wedding  head-dress  itf 
the  Swedish  peasants.  Its  plumage  is  mnit 
brilliantly  rariegaicd.  It  passes  the  summer 
in  the  woods,  but  Its  favorite  spots  are  the 
borders  of  ponds  and  lakes.  It  nestles  ia 
hollow  trees,  and  ivhen  taken  may  he  easily 
tamed. 

The  Canras-back  Dack  {FuKgvla  rattnu- 
m]  is  peculiar  lo  America,  and  is  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other,  for  the  excellent  flaTOt 
of  its  flesh.  They  breed,  as  is  luppoaed,  on 
the  borders  of  the  northern  lakes,  or  of  Hud- 
son's Bay ;  they  frequent  the  waters  of  tba 
Chesapeake,  and  are  abundant  on  the  Mntif 
sippi.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  they  feed  m 
the  bulbous  root  of  a  grass,  which  grows  on 
the  flats  in  the  fresh  water  of  these  tiras,  tod 
has  very  much  the  color  and  flavor  of  gvden 
celery  ;  it  is  to  this  food  that  has  been  at- 
tributed, and  we  believe  correctly,  the  peco* 
liarly  delicious  taste  of  their  flesh.  They 
feed  in  from  6  to  10  feet  naler  ;  the]r  ■■ 
expert  divers,  and  with  great  strength  ad 
agility,  seize  llie  grass  near  the  bottom,  bru^ 
ing  it  up  root  and  branch  lo  the  sur&eei 
whore  they  bite  ofi"  the  root,  leaving  ibe  hMg 
herbaceous  part  to  float  on  the  water. 

The  Eider  Dvck  {F.  molllmma)  is  tend 
on  the  coast  in  the  northern  parts  of  NoiA 
America,  as  w£l]  as  in  Europe.  Fitw 
this  bird  is  procured  the  soft  down  called 
eider  down,  which  is  so  well  known  as  an  article  of  commerce.  In  the  breeding  season,  ifca 
birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts  to  line  their  nests,  and  make  a  soft  bed  for  the  yonng  ones  ;  ihii 
the  natives  remove  with  the  eggs,  and  the  female  plucks  new  down  and  lays  alresh.  If  she  hi 
not  enough  left,  the  male  covers  the  eggs  widi  his  down.  One  female  bird  generally  gives  half 
a  poimd  of  down. 

The  Pelican  {Pekcanut  onocrolalat)  is  veiy  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  SootlMI 
.Stares.  They  are  all  torpid  and  inactive  to  the  last  degree,  so  that  rutliing  can  exceed 
their  indolence  hut  their  gluttony.     It  is  only  from  the  stimulations  of  hunger  that  tliey  are  «- 
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cited  to  tebor ;  for  otherwise  they  voM 
contiMM  always  in  fixed  repose.  When 
they  have  raised  themselves  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, they  tum  their  head,  with  one  eye 
dowDwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pos- 
ture. As  BooD  as  they  perceive  a  &sli  suf- 
ficiently near  the  surface,  they  dart  down 
upon  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  seize 
it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  store  it  up 
in  their  pouch.  They  then  rise  again, 
though  not  without  great  labor,  and  con- 
tinue bAering  and  fishing,  with  their  bead 
on  one  aide,  as  before. 

Sometimes  they  are  said  to  assemble  in 
large  numbers,  to  act  in  concert,  and  ma- 
noeuvre with  great  skill,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  abundant  prey.  This  they  ac- 
complish by  fbrming.a  circular  line,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  the  included  space,  till  the 
fishes  are  driven  within  a  small  compass. 
They  then  all  plunge  into  the  water  at 
once,  oa  a  ^veo  si^al,  fill  their  pouches 
with  the  spoil,  and  then  return  to  the  land, 
to  enjoy  themselves  at  leisure. 

Their  life  is  spent  between  sleepiog  and 
eating.  The  female  makes  no  preparation 
for  her  nest,  nor  seems  to  choose  any  place 
in  preference  to  lay  in,  but  drops  her  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground,  to  the  number  of  five 
or  six,  and  there  continues  to  batch  them. 
Her  Utile  progeny,  however,  seem  to  call 
forth  some  maternal  affections  ;  for  the 
young  have  been  token  and  tied  by  the  leg 
to  a  post,  and  the  parent  bird  has  been  ob- 
served for  sever.il  days  to  come  and  feed 
tliem,  remaining  with  ihem  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day,  and  spending  the  night  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over  ilicm.  By 
these  means  they  became  so  fomiliar  that 
y  suffered  themselves  to  be  handled ;  and  tbey  very  refidily  accepted  whatever  fish  was 
BB  to  them.  These  they  always  put  first  into  their  pouch,  and  uicn  yivallowcd  them  at  leisure. 
[t  was  once  believed  that  the  pelican  fed  her  young  with  her  own  blood  ;  a  fable  for  vrhich 
■re  indebted  to  some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  which  has  been  perpetuated  tnr 
ita  and  heralds.  The  fact  is,  that  the  parent  bird  feeds  the  young  by  pressing  its  full  pouch 
ioat  its  breast,  and  thus  expelling  s  portion  of  the  contents.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
n  in  this  attitude,  with  the  bloody  spot  on  the  end  of  its  bill  closely  pressed  against  the  deli- 
B  plumage  of  its  breast,  may,  it  has  been  well  observed,  readily  account  for  the  prevalence 
luch  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  superficial  observers. 

The  Black-btUitd  Darter,  or  Snake  Bird  [Plotus  melanogaster] ,  is  common  from  the  Caro- 
IS  to  Guiana.  The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  light  brown  ;  the  belly  and  tail,  deep  bla<'k. 
lits  on  the  shrubs  that  hang  over  the  water,  and  often  terrifies  the  passengers  by  darting  out 
long  and  slender  neck,  which  bears  a  stroi^  resemblance  to  that  of  a  serpent. 
The  JUligttlor  {Crocodiba  lucius}  is  common  in  the  lai^er  rivers  of  the  south  and  south- 
It,  and  abounds  particularly  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Audubon  furnishes  us  with  ine  following 
winl,  which  refers  to  that  State  : 

'  All  our  lagoons,  bayous,  creeks,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  well  storked  with  them  ;  they  are 
ad  wherever  there  is  a  saflicient  quantity  of  water  to  hide  them,  or  to  furnisli  them  with  food  ; 
I  they  continue  thus,  in  great  numbers,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  extending 
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out  ta  North  Cvolina,  and  aa  Tar  vest  aa  I  hare  penetrated.     On  the  Red  ]U««r,  befim  itwa 

.  navigated  bj  aleam  reaada,  tbej  were  so  extremel;  abundaQi,  that,  to  see  hundreds  at  « light  tlmi 
Ibe  ahorea,  or  on  the  immenae  lafla  of  floating  or  alranded  timber,  was  quite  a  comnMHi  occumow; 
the  amaller  on  the  backa  of  the  larger,  groaning  and  uttering  their  bellowing  noiae,  like  iboastndiaf 
irriuted  bulla  about  to  meet  in  fight,  but  all  so  careless  of  man,  that,  unleaa  shot  at,  or  posilivelj  di^ 
tnrbed,  thej  remained  motionless,  aufleriog  boats  or  caooea  to  pass  within  a  few  jrardi  m  tbeof,  wilk 
out  noticing  them  in  the  least  The  shores  are  yet  trampled  by  them  in  inch  a  manner,  that  thor 
'  large  tracks  are  seen  aa  {Jentifnl  as  those  of  sheep  in  a  fold. 

"  When  alligators  are  fishing,  the  flapping  of  their  tails  about  the  water  may  bn  beard  nt  half  • 

mile  ;  1>nt^  to  -deeeribe  tlui 


'1>nt„ta 
io  a  mors 
ftr  me  to 


grapkic  •nj,  wat 
take  79a..  elom 

iffhboraoea 
cmtbeHb. 


ittg  ezenraiooe,  ea^ 
by  friends  uj.Na 
the  immedi^  nelgl 
of  Bayou-Sarah,  ftn  tl 
aiuippi,  are  extensire  i 
tow  lakea  and  norae 
they  are  yearly  1 
by  the  dreadful  floods  ef  thai 
river,  and  aufqiliedwhhniyr^ 
ada  of  fishea  of  many  kinds, 
amongst  which  Irouts  an 
moat  abundant,  white  percb, 
cat'fiah,  and  alligator  gan, 
or  deTil-fiah.  Thither,  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn,  wbn 
the  beat  of  a  aouthem  ibb 
haa  exhaled  much  of  the  «*■ 
ter,  the  squatter,  tbe  piuMr, 
the  hunter,  all  so  in  aeaick 
^'^'^-  ofsport.  Tbelaleee^tbei 

about  (wo  fectdeep,having*a  fine  sandy  bottom,  frequently  much  grass  grows  in  them,  bearing  crafntf 
seed,  for  which  multitudes  of  wster-fowl  resort  lo  those  places.  The  edges  of  these  lakce  ire  deap 
swamps,  muddy  for  some  (liatance,  orcrgrown  with  large  heavy  timber,  principally  cypress,  hang  Iqr 
Spanish  beard,  and  tangled  with  different  vines,  creeping  plants,  and  cane,  so  as  to  render  them  alnort 
dark  during  the  day,  and  very  diOicuIt  for  the  hunter's  progress.  Here  and  there  in  the  lakea  arc 
islands,  with  clusters  of  the  same  trees,  on  which  flocks  of  snake  birds,  wood  ducks,  and 

rcies  of  herons,  build  their  nests.  Fishing  lines,  guns,  and  rifles,  some  salt,  and  aonie  wUer,  an 
the  hunters  take.  Two  Negroes  precede  them,  the  woods  are  crossed,  —  the  scampering  deer  il 
aecn,  —  the  raccoon  and  the  opossum  cross  before  you,  —  the  black,  the  gray,  and  the  Ibx  aqulnd, 
ate  heard  barking.  Asynu  proceed  farther  on,  the  hunk  hunk  of  the  lesser  ibis  is  heard  Irom  difr 
fercnl  parts,  as  the;  Ttse  from  the  puddles  that  supply  them  with  crnyfish.  At  last  the  openmg  of 
the  lake  is  seen ;  it  has  now  become  nccc^Bory  to  drag  one's  self  along  through  the  deep  lasil, 
making  the  best  of  the  way,  with  the  head  bent,  through  the  small  brushy  growth,  caring  tfaeet 
nouglii  but  the  lock  of  your  gun.  The  long  narrow  Indian  canoe,  kept  to  hunt  those  Iakea,'and 
taken  into  them  during  the  fresh,  is  soon  launched,  and  the  party  denied  in  the  bottom,  is  paddMer 
•  poled  in  search  of  waler-gsme.  There,  at  a  sight,  hundreds  of  alligators  are  seen  dispersed  om.lll 
the  lake,  their  head,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  flonling  like  a  log,  and,  in  many  insinncov-M 
resembling  one,  that  it  requires  to  be  accustomed  lo  see  thcni  to  know  the  distinction.  MillionsjAf 
the  large  wood  ibis  arc  seen  wading  through  the  water,  mudding  il  up,  and  striking  deadly  bliiws  «^ 
their  bills  on  the  fish  within.  Here  are  a  herd  of  blue  herons,  Ibe  sand-hill  crane  rise^  with  boini 
note,  the  snake  birds  are  perched  here  and  there  on  the  dead  limber  of  the  trees ;  thr'  cormora^ 
are  fishing;  buzzards  and  carrion  crows  exhibit  a  mourning  train,  patiently  waiting  for  ilie  water  j^ 
dry  and  leave  food  for  them,  and  far  in  the  horizon  the  eagle  overtakes  a  devoted  wood-<1urk,  ttn0i0 
from  the  clouded  flocks  that  have  been  bred  there.  It  is  then  that  you  ree  and  hear  the  allienlM  A 
his  work.  Each  lake  has  a  spot  deeper  than  the  rest,  rendered  so  by  these  animals  who  unrk  tttl^ 
it  is  always  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  near  the  connecting  bayous.  Thus,  »-■>  draiiMM' 
pasB  through  all  those  lakes,  and  diiicharge  aomctimes  many  miles  below  where  the  water  had  mtdL 
its  entrance  alKivc,  they  insure  to  themselves  water  aa  long  as  any  remaina.  This  i>  called  l^dt 
hunters  the  Alligator's  Hole.     You  see  them  tiwre  lying  dose  together.  4 

"  Thf*  dnTf^rs  nf  cittln  from  the  Opelous.is,  and  those  nf  mules  from  Mexico,  on  react'iiie  a  laBfl^ 
or  crifk,  «e:iil  wieral  of  il.etf  p^riy  iiili.  tlie  w.itcr,  armi^l  merely  each  with  a  club,  li>[  tlie  |)uqM||p 
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ig  awa;  ths  alligatora  from  the  cattle ;  and  ^bn  may  then  aea  men,  mnlea,  and  tboM  monatera 
iming  together,  the  men  UTilcing  the  alligatan,  that  would  otherwise  attack  the  cattle,  of 
bej  are  irry  fond,  and  the  latter  nurrfing  towards  the  o[^>oiite  ahores,  b>  escape  their  power- 
miea.  They  will  swim  awifUf  after  a  dog,  or  a  deer,  or  a  horse,  before  attempting  the 
lion  of  a  man,  of  whom  1  bsvealwaja  remarked  they  were  afraid,  if.  the  maa  feared  not  them." 
RattUtnake  is  found  in  all  parts  of  our  coimtry,  but  in  the  Southern  Slates  it  grows 
a^fgr  size,  and  is  more  active  and  venomous.  There  appear  to  be  several  van- 
eties,  some  of  which  ore  as  large  as 


.  man's  leg,  and  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length.  Id  its  native  haunts  it  moves 
along  most  majesticallj  ;  neither  seeking 
to  oSend  the  laiger  animals  nor  fearing 
their  insults.  If  unprovoked  it  never 
meddles  with  any  Ibmg  but  its  natural 
prey ;  but  when  accidentidly  trodden  upon, 
or  pursued  to  be  destroyed,  it  then 
makes  a  dreadful  and  desperate  defence. 
It  erects  itself  upon  its  tail,  throws  back 
its  head,  and  inflicts  the  wound  in  a 
moment ;  it  then  parts  and  inflicts  a 
second  wound  ;  after  which,  we  are  told 
by  some,  that  it  remains  torpid  and  inac- 
tive, without  even  attempting  to  escape. 


Rattiatiaktt.  ,  ^ ^  ._ 

ven'  instant  the  wound  is  inflicted,  though  smaU  in  itself,  it  appears  more  painful  tnan 
g  of  a  bee.  This  pain,  which  is  so  suddenly  felt,  far  from  abating,  grows  every  moment 
xcTuclating  and  dangerous ;  the  limb  swells,  the  venom  reaches  the  head,  which  is  soon 
oDstrous  size  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery  ;  the  heart  beats  quick,  with  frequent  intemip- 
tbe  pain  becomes  insupportable,  and  some  expire  under  it  in  five  or  six  hours ;  but 
wbo  are  of  stronger  constitutions,  survive  the  agony  for  a  few  hours  longer,  only  to 
ider  a  general  mortification  which  ensues  and  comipts  the  whole  body, 
usual  motion  of  the  Rattlesnake  Is  with  its  head  to  the  ground.  When,  however,  it  is 
I,  it  coils  its  body  into  a  circle,  with  its  head  creel,  and  Its  eyes  flaming  in  a  ternfic 
.  But  it  cannot  pursue  rapidly,  and  has  no  power  of  springing  on  its  enemy, 
he  Moccann  Snake  there  are  three  or  four  varieties,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  hi 
1  color  to  the  rattlesnake.  Some  of  them  inhabit  the  uplands,  and  others  live  around 
er  and  in  marshy  places.  They  are  indolent  animals,  neither  flying  nor  pursuing  roan. 
t  of  venom,  ihisi  snake  is  classed  with  the  rattlesnake.  The  Negroes  of  the  rice  plantations 
ged  to  lake  precautions  against  h,  but  it  is  said  nc.rer  to  bite  at  night,  and  the  sportsmen, 
in  pursuit  of  ducks  and  other  birds,  walk  through  the  marshes  at  that  time  without  fear. 
Copper  Head  Snake  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Elaps  fukius,  are  almost  the  only 
lus  snakes  of  North  America,  beside  those  above-named. 

Indians.  The  natives  of  America  consist  of  two  distinct  races.  To  the  first  belong  Iht 
aux,  whoinhabItGrcenland,Labrador,  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  llie  Arctic  Ocean. 
~  Although   known   under  dllTerent 

names,  and   spread   over  a  wide 
'     extent  of  country,  they  all  spcnk 
the  same  language,  and,  like  the 
Jlalays  of  the   eastern   continent, 
they  live  only  along  the  sea  coast. 
They  are  of  a  smaller  stature  than 
^91    the   other   American    aborigines, 
-,Vil    and   are   more   lively  and  loqua-" 
*  "^1     cious  ;    their  hair  is   straight  and 
black,   but   their    skin   is   white. 
They  are  ignorant,   sup eisii lions, 
and  extremely   (Ihhy ;  living  in  a 
region   where   the   soil   is  frozen 
during  nino  months  in  a  year,  they 
cannot  rely    upon   the   ratable 


production  of  tfw  avlll  lor  wA 

sisloDce,  and  u  thoy  bava  so 
domestic  animils  but  dogs,  butt- 
ing and  fishing  are  almait  ther 
sole  resource. 

It  is  in  the  iDBoagement  fif  their  ■ 
canoes,  and  the  stntagenn  W 
which  they  take  the  seal,  the  wat 
rua,  or  the  whale,  that  they  diiplaj 
their  highest  exertions  of  intellect. 
Their  dress  b  of  skin  ;  and  tbeir 
houseware  tents  of  skins,  or  buti 
of  SDOW  ind  ice. 

The  second  race  is  dispened 
over  the  rest  of  tbe  American 
continent,  and  is  composed  of 
numerous  tribes,  spealdng  different 
languages,  yet  evidently  sprung  from  the  same  original  stock.  Tbej  are  larger,  more  warlike, 
and  more  taciturn  than  the  Esquimaux,  from  whom  they  riso  differ  in  the  color  of  thor  skin, 
which  is  of  a  coppery  tinge.  The  greater  part  of  these  nations  were  found  by  the  Europeans, 
and  still  continue,  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  lances, 
and  tomahawks  ;  even  in  the  preparation  of  these  simple  weapons  they  made  no  use  of  melil 
or  of  metallic  instruments  ;  without  domestic  animals  or  settled  babiiations,  rarely  culiivatiif 
the  groimd,  and  then  only  in  a  rude  manner,  they  wandered  from  place  to  place,  subsisting  by 
the  chase  or  by  fishing,  and  living  in  temporary  tents  or  lodges  of  mats  or  skins,  or  in  bull 
composed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  oivning  no  property  and  following  no  regular  occupation. 
The  men,  who  despised  labor,  passed  the  time  not  consumed  in  hunting  or  in  war,  in  stopid 
inaction,  while  the  labor  was  all  done  by  the  women.  They  Uved  collected  in  small  bands  or 
tribes,  several  of  whom  were  often  united  under  a  common  chief  or  leader,  rather  for  the  por- 

Sose  of  defence  or  making  war  against  their  neighbors,  than  for  the  objects  of  civil  gOTemment. 
[any  of  these  tribes  have  become  extinct  since  ihe  whites  have  occupied  the  great  forest, 
through  which  they  hunted  ;  others  have  in  some  degree  modified  their  primitive  habits,  and 
even  adopted  the  afts  of  civilized  life,  while  others,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  immense 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  north  of  the  Caoadas,  retain  the  customs  of  tfaeh 
ancestors.  An  examination  of  their  languages  has  shown  them  to  consist  of  sevend  greM 
families  or  nations,  each  comprising  numerous  kindred  tribes. 

(X.)  The  Algonquin  or  Chlppcway  nation  is  spread  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  conii- 
nent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  '  Among  the  various  tribes  of  this  family  are  the  Knis- 
tenaux  or  Crces,  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake,  the  Saskashawan,  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  the 
Micmacs,  in  the  British  Provinces  ;  the  Chippeways,  around  Lake  Superior  ;  the  Ottawas, 
m  Michigan  Territory,  to  which  tribe  the  celebrated  Foniiac  belonged  ;  the  Potawatomies, 
of  the  same  region  ;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Saukis  and  Ottogamis,  who  have  lately  been 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  to -the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  end  the  Shswnees,  Kickapoos, 
Menomonies,  Miamis,  and  Delaware;,  of  the  same  region.  The  Mohegans  and  Abenaqds. 
who  formerly  inhabited  the  Middle  and  Eastern  Slates,  belonged  also  to  this  family. 

(2.)  The  Wyandot  or  Huron  family  included  the  confederacy  called  the  Iroquois  or  Six 
Nations,  comprising  the  Mohawks,  Senecaa,  Onondagos,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  TuscarorM, 
and  the  Wyandots.  The  Six  Nations  resided  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  some  of  them  still 
remain  in  New  York  and  Canada.  The  last  remnants  of  the  Mohegans  have  been  incupo- 
rated  with  them. 

(3.)  The  Southern  or  Floridian  family  comprised  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chicfcasnn, 
Choctaws,  Seminoles,  and  Natchez.  The  last  mentioned,  now  extinct,  resided  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,  and  had  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  their  neighbors.  The  otbets, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Seminoles,  have  been  removed  from  iheir  former  habitatiohs  in  Hit- 
sissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

(4.)  The  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs  are  a  numerous  family,  inhabiting  the  region  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Arkansas.  One  tribe  of  this  family,  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  formerly  resided  near  Lake  Michigan,  but  they  have  lately  been  obliged  to  retire  to  tha 
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>f  die  MjBsisnppi.  The  other  tribes  are  the  Dabcotahs,  living  about  the  Upper  Mii- 
li ;  the  Hohays  or  Assioiboioa,  farther  north ;  the  QoiEwhaws,  near  the  Phtte  ;  the 
ins  on  the  Missouri,  further  north  ;.the  Kansas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name;  the 
s,  iiirther  south  ;  the  loways,  the  Otoes,  the  MisiBouris>  the  Quapaws,  &e.  Several  of 
tribes  are  more  civilized  and  peaceable  than  the  more  eastern  nations. 
)  The  Pawnee  family  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  consistine  of  several  tribesi  who 
earned  how  to  manage  the  horse  which  has  become  numerous  m  those  regions.  Ttia 
pal  tribes  are  the  Pawnees,  the  Arrapahoes,  and  the  Cumanches,  who  roam  through 
gkms  on  the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  Norte. 

)  Of  the  Columbian  family,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  little  is  known.  There 
my  tribes,  known  under  the  names  of  Flatheads,  Shoshonees,  £8hek)ots,  &c. 
)  The  grc»t  Mexican  family  comprises  the  Aztecs,  Toltecs,  and  Tarascos  of  Mecboe* 
these  nations  had  established  civil  governments,  practised  the  useful  arts,  and  built  citieff 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  hy  the  Spaniards.  Many  remnants  of  their  imk% 
e,  and  are  elsewhere  described.  Their  descendants  are  incorporated,  to  a  conaideraUe 
B|  with  the  Spanish  population. 

PoUiieal  iJividom.  Although  a  large  portion  of  North  America  is  still  occupied  by 
original  tribes,  and  extensive  tracks  are  not  fitted  for  the  residence  of  civilized  society,  yet 
bole  continent  has  been  at  least  nominally  divided  by  lines  of  deroarkation  among  the 
'  European  Qolonies  and  several  European  powers.  Russia  and  Great  Bririan  are  now  the 
ireign  States  which  lay  claim  to  any  part  of  the  mainland  ;  but  Denmark  claims  Green- 
ind  France  has  a  sort  of  usufruct  of  the  little  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the 
A  St.  Lawrence. 

tlussiAN  AmcrIca  consists  of  the  Northwestern  peninsula,  west  of  the  141st  meridian, 
L  strip  of  seacoast  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales 
• 

Bkitish  America  comprises  all  that  immense  region  lying  between  the  Polar  seas  and 
oited  States,  and  stretching  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  comment  in  its  widest  part, 
rozen  and  sterile  regions  north  of  the  50th  parallel,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Moravian 
BS  of  Labrador,  and  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  are  actually  occupied  by 
iigenous  tribes,  or  are  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  South  of  that  parallel  lie  the  Pro- 
,  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  English  population,  and  capable  of  accommodating  and  support- 
f,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Great  Britain  also  holds  the  Bermuda^,  and  the  colony  of  Hon- 
Ml  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

Thc  United  States  or  America,  lying  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  occu- 
lts whole  breadth  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciOc  Ocean,  embrace  a  region  udsurpassed 
world  for  its  productive  powers  and  useful  qualities. 

The  United  States  of  Mexico  occupy  the  peninsula  track  south  of  the  United 

• 

Central  America  consists  of  the  long  narrow  track  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 

^  Ocean.     It  embraces  several  independent  states. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  populatk)n  of  each  of  these  divisions. 

Coioifr|f* 

Russian  America,         • 

British  America, 

United  States 

Mexico,      .... 

Central  America, 


Ana. 

Pofntlatum, 

400,000 

.     60,000 

2,500,000 

3,500,000 

3,200,000 

.   23,200,000 

1,100,000 

7,200,000 

200,000 

2,240,000 

7,400,000 

35,200,000 

70  RUSSIAN  AMEBICA.— THE  ESQUIBfAUX. 

CHAPTER  III.  RUSSIAN  AMERICA 

This  country  comprises  the  northwestern  part  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  boooM 
N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  British  possessions,  S.  by  Oregon  Territory  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Paci6c  and  Behring's  Straits.  This  district  is  generally  of  t  veiy 
alpine  and  sterile  character.  The  celebrated  mountain  of  St.  Ellas,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 
is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  calculated  to  be  17,850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  La 
Perouse  estimated  the  range  of  mountains  which  terminates  at  Cross  Sound,  to  be  upwards  of 
10,000  feet  in  height.  The  primitive  mountains  of  granite  or  slate,  in  some  phcea  nse  miilit* 
diately  from  the  sea,  and  have  their  summits  constantly  covered  with  snow. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  region  is  thus  vividly  described  by  Make  Brun :  *^  Aliofi j| 
range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch,  rise  naked  mountains,  crowned  with  enonnouindtoi^ 
of  ice,  which  often  detach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful  noise  into  the  valhjfipil^ 
low,  which  they  entirely  fill  up,  or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remaining  wilboot'i 
they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.  When  such  a  mass  falls,  the  crashing  forests  are  toni  Ub  t| 
roots,  and  scattered  to  a  distance  ;  the  echoes  resound  along  the  shores  with  the  noiaelDf  ^ 
der ;  the  sea  rises  up  in  foam,  ships  experience  a  violent  concussion,  and  the  afiiichted  tH/A* 
gator  witnesses,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  renewal  of  those  terrific  scenes  whiGh  MMI- 
times  spread  such  devastation  in  alpine  regions.  Between  the  foot  of  these  snountaina  arid  the 
sea,  there  extends  a  strip  of  low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  everywhere  a  black  and 
marshy  earth.  This  ground  is  only  calculated  for  producing  coarse  though  numerous  mosseSi 
very  short  grass,  vaccinias^  and  some  other  little  plants.  Some  of  these  marshes,  hanging  on 
the  side  of  the  hills,  retain  the  water  like  a  sponge,  while  their  verdure  makes  them  appear  like 
solid  ground  ;  but  ip  attempting  to  pass  them,  the  traveler  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg.  NevertlW" 
less,  the  pine  tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these  gloomy  rocks.  Next  to  the  fir,  the  tnofll 
common  species  is  tliat  of  the  alder.  In  many  places  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dwarf  trees  aftd 
shrubs.  Upon  no  coast  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have  there  been  remarked  such  rapid 
encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  trunks  of  trees,  that  had  been  cut  down  faj 
European  navigators,  have  been  found  and  recognised,  after  a  lapse  of  10  years.  These  tmnks 
are  found  sunk  in  the  water,  with  the  earth  which  supported  them."  The  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  towards  the  north,  are  Esquimaux.  There  are  onlyabout  1,000  Russians  in  thecMMB* 
try,  who  are  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  natives.  Tlie  capital,  ii  it  may  be  so  styled, 
is  New  Arkangel,  on  Sitka  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Norfolk  Sound,  the  King  Greoi^ge,  the 
Third  of  Vancouver,  about  the  57th  degree  of  north  latitude.  There  are  also  esiablishmetts 
at  Kodiac  and  at  Illulk,  on  the  Island  of  Oonalashka. 

Climate.  The  climate,  though  severe,  is  still  much  milder  than  that  which  prevails  in  the 
corresponding  latitudes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  It  is  indeed  a  universal  rule  that  ooastt 
situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the  great  oceans  are  warmer  by  eight  or  ten  degrees  than  OQi^ 
responding  latitudes  on  their  eastern  coasts. 

CHAPTER  IV.    THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

This  race  of  people,  which  is  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  AmericSt 
diflfers  much  in  form,  manners,  and  customs  from  any  other  tribes  of  the  continent.  They  re- 
semble more  some  of  the  natives  of  tlie  north  of  Europe,  than  the  American  Indians.  In  sta- 
ture they  are  below  the  Europeans  generally.  Those  to  the  northwest  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are 
of  a  larger  size  than  those  of  Labrador,  but  all  are  dwarfish.  Ahhough  they  are  diminutive, 
they  are  well-formed  and  hardy.  Their  faces  are  round  and  full,  their  eyes  small  and. black, 
and  their  noses  small,  but  not  much  flattened.  Some  of  them  seen  by  Parry  had  Roman  noses, 
but  in  others,  the  cheeks  were  as  prominent  as  the  nose.  Their  eyes  are  not  horizontal,  but 
the  lowest  point  is  nearest  the  nose.  Their  teeth  are  short  and  regular,  and,  in  the  young,  very 
white.  Their  complexions  are  clear,  and  their  skins  smooth  ;  Captain  Parry  remarks,  that  in 
this  respect  there  is  between  this  people  and  Europeans,  ^'  more  shades  of  dirt  than  of  any  other 
difl^erence."  Their  hair  is  black  and  straight ;  the  men  wear  it  long  and  loose,  but  the  women, 
who  take  pride  in  it,  separate  it  into  two  portions,  and  tie  it  so  that  one  part  hangs  over  eaob 
shoulder.     Some  of  the  men  wear  the  beard  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  and  cut  the  hair  on  tlis 
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MnroTthe  femdn  niS  dadwn  Imw  fhiiilftg:  W— ^ 
■  ifter  tbe  vtrictBCM  dC  iteBtitopbin  fltincfaM.  i^VlD  AM] ]t»inv«r,  m  tftui  «* 
igly.  Tbe  Esquimaux  ire  of  tbe  saiae  mi^o  with  tba  GnadHKkn;  but  bKnta 
WIdiImw,  tbare  m  twidfe  diAieooe  in  dnpoeilion,  mamiers,  and  customs. 
t.  Tbe  dress,  like  ihai  oCtnost  wde  people,  without  foreign  intercourse,  is  of  skins, 
■Ddbas  bale  variety  of  form.  The  gamicms  are  so 
fWw  tO'cKt|iiise  the  figure,  and  make  the  ueiirei 
tpfleer  aborter  than  he  really  is.  The  jacket,  which 
is  clbae  ill  nund,  comes  teethe  hips,  and  the  sleeves 
mt^  'to  the  wrist.  The  women's  jacket  hss  a 
j.  hood, «  loiw  flap  behind,  and  a  shorter  one  before, 
m  way  to  the  knee.  The  jackets  of  the 
M*e  fllso  a  hood,  and  a  short  flap  behind, 
bis  buttoned  uji  in  hunting  seal.  In  the  hood 
iften  carry  a  clilld,  and,  as  they  must 
to  counlerBCI  the  weight,  tlieir  stature 
.  SSeBlB-'ADiaislied.  The  whole  dress  is  so  loose, 
tbat  it  -  rteembles  meal-bags  inflated  with  w'uid. 
Vbe  cUldraii  wear  fur  caps  with  the  ears  and  noses 
of  tho  iJiaNl,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  they  look  like 
the  cubs, «f  bears,  foxes,  Sic.  In  the  winter,  evei^ 
OOe'vaM  11  the  open  air  two  jnckels,  with  the  hsii 
of  the  under  one  next  to  the  skin.  Two  pair  of 
btMislMS  tft  also  worn,  reaching  to  the  knee,  lied 
Bft^-mdstt  and  overl^jped  hf  the  jacket.'  -Over  the  legs  and  feet  there  are  four  or 
UtrimuOi  ind  no  decree  of  ocU  cu  penetrale  ihcm.  The  boots  are  hid),  and  reach 
'    ^^    ThosBifthef      •        *^    ■  .^      .        ,. 
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e-ao  luge  as  to  be  grotesque,  and  make  a  die- 
-In  LabndoTf  idw  womea  often  carry  cbddren  in  tlie  boots,  and 
lb^aa»  them  as  pockets.  Glddm^baTa  do  clothing,  but,  till  three  years  old.  lie 
Mi  nwtbers'  hoods.  All  the  ii|)e)«B-«f '^ale  dress  are  prettily  ornamenied  with 
Mbnot  furs,  and  ire  vayneitljaewffd  with  sinews.  Children  between  2  and  12 
|V  hire  breeches  and  boots  in  OfM^'lrilfa  breoas  over  the  shotildertt.  AW  have  mit* 
.>  Tbns  clothed,  tbe  I^uimitui  is  •  pictore  of  comfort.  Of  onuuneato  tfae'inoal 
ill  atiing  of  teeth  (generally  of  tbe  wolf  ot  fox)  wrnn  round-  tbe  waist ;  and  Captlia 
■  iiae  of  fox's  noses  atlacfaed  like  a  row  of  buttonato  a  jacket.  No  woman  is  widH 
I ;  this  is  generally  on  the  face  and  arms,  but  never,  as  bi  Greenlnd,,on  tbe  feetJ^Il 
r  drawing  under  the  skin  a  needle,  and  a  thread  saturated  with  lamp-black  aitd  ml.' 
be  west  sMue  tribes  have  sbells  and  bones  thrust  through  the  nose  ;  tbe  under-  lip  b 
d  with  two  boles  for  pieces  of  iToiy,  as  among  tbe  Indians  of  tbe  noTtbweat  eoastt  ■ 
tur  of  Bvildiag.  The  houses  of  the  Esqutmauit  tsi^  id  1^  diftreU  tiibaa ;  oa 
that  have  drift-wood  the  dwellings  are  of  that  matenal.     Oeueratty  tbe 


re  tents  of  skins  supported  by  a  single  pole  in  the  middle.  Tbe  entrance  is  made 
PS  that  overlap  each  othn-.  But  in  winter  the  rery  monuments  of  the  sevMily  of  tbe 
re  as  a  defence  from  its  rigor  ;  and  for  many  months,  in  the  year  the  nativea  Kve 
:«  of  snow  an^  ice,  which  are  tbe  warmest  and  finnest  when  most  required  In  «e 
inn.  Towards  spring  only,  they  become  subjoet  to  dripinog,  hH)  Ae  iiiWiilwis 
tfaair  tems  before  the  bmises  become  insecnM.  The  snow  buta  an  of  i  >ngiilar 
tn,  and  are  in  fact  domes,  as  completely  arched  as  those  of  the  ftatlNBn-  or  St 
bef  are  erected  in  a  short  time ;  slabs  about  6  inches  in  tbickneaa  and  S  faM  in 
cut  from  the  hard  compact  snow,  and  laid  in  a  circle  of  from  8  to  10  feet  b  £inw- 
I  these  is  laid  another  tier  inclining  a  little  inward,'SDd  odier  layers  are  soecewrely 
3  notbii^  remains  but  the  key-stone,  which  is  ntfully  adapted.  Tbe  hmer  edMp 
ks  are  smoothed  off  with  a  knife.     The  height  of  the  dome  is  often  10  feet,     to 

Lit,  one  man  sunds  within  to  place  the  mMeriils,  which  ire  iu||plied  by  snotber 
littlfl  water  for  cement  is  sometimes  poured  upon  the  joints,  and  it  inataMly  b^ 
1  ice.  The  door  is  cut  through  the  southern  side,  and  tbe  cDtrance  is  by  a  corared 
W  feet  long.  When  there  are  taore  families  than  one  living  toKetber,  seveial  trow 
Qtfloimd  a  ooonKm  dome,  and  conprnnicate  with  it  by  doors.  The  li|bt  is  • 
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'  througb  K  windov  of  clear  ice,  4  iDcbea  in  thickDess  aod  3  feet  ut  diameter  ;  lUi  Ugfal  «  my 
■oft  and  Hgroeable,  like  that  wbieh  passes  through  pound  glass. 

A  bank  of  ice  or  snow  ig  raised  nearly  around  the  whole  apartment,  and  this  ia  the  feiaAl- 
tion  of  the  beds  and  fire-places.  For  the  beds  this  bank  is  covered  with  stones,  faililM^ 
bkdes  of  whalebone,  and  twigs ;  over  these  are  spread  %>  many  skins  that  the  beda  ire  botk 
warm  and  dry.  The  only  fire  used  in  this  serere  climate,  is  tliat  of  a  lamp  to  each  ^i^^- 
The  lamp  ia  a  shallow  stone  vessel  with  a  .wick  of  dry  moss  disposed  round  the  edge.  Tu 
length  of  this  is  18  inches,  and  when  it  is  all  lighted,  produces  a  brilliant  light  without  snxiks 
or  scent.  It  is  fed  by  (he  drippings  of  a  piece  of  blubber  suspended  over  it.  Around  tbe 
lamp  is  suspended  a  frame  which  is  covered  with  gsxments  to  be  dried,  for  whenever  an  £i- 
quimaux  .comes  in  he  takes  off  his  outward  jacket  and  mittens,  brushes  off  tbe  bdow,  nd 
hugs  them  by  the  lamp.  The  only  vessel  for  cooking  is  a  stone  pan,  whicb  is  suspended  ont 
the  lamp,  and  the  principal  dishes  for  food  are  a  wooden  tray,  a  cup  of  the  horn  of  the  lopk 
ox,  and  a  vessel  made  of  skins,  laced  lightly  over  a  frame. 

3.  Food.  The  Esquimaux  is  more  solicitous  for  the  quantity  than  for  the  quali^  of  Saoi. 
Oenerally  speaking,  he  eats  whatever  he  can  get,  though  he  'is  the  better  pleased  inth  effiib 
He  subsjgts  almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  as  fish,  (he  fiesb  of  the  seal,  walrus,  whale  dacTi 
reindeer,  and  musk  ox.  His  supplies  are  often  interrupted  by  accident,  and  this  makes  kii 
life  one  of  alternate  gluttony  and  fasting.  Id  general  the  Esquimaux  prefer  to  hare  their  fiiod 
oooked,  though  they  often  eat  it  raw.  ThS  nature  of  their  food  is  oily,  yet  they  never  use  oil 
itself  as  a  diet,  nor  are  their  fiesh  or  garments  covered  with  oil  like  those  of  tbe  Greenlaoders. 

At  meals,  the  mistress  of  the  house  lakes  with  her  fingers  a  large  lump  of  meat,  and  gives  it 
U  her  husband,  who  places  no  small  piece  of  it  between  his  teeth,  cuts  it  off  in  (hat  position 
with  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  knife,  and  then  passes  the  meat  and  the  knife  to  his  neighbor.  To 
» stranger  this  seems  to  be  a  perilous  operation,  especially  for  yonng  cliildren,  yet  accidoMi 
seldom  occur.  As  these  people  have  no  means  of  preserving  provisions,  they  often  sofisr  tfas 
extremity  of  famine.  They  are  not,  however,  improvident,  for  they  waste  nothing,  that  is  to 
sky,  there  is  nothing  that  they  do  not  eat,  yet  tbe  quantity  consumed  is  so  enormous  that  thw 
require  great  supplies.  Captain  Parry  has  known  them  after  a  long  fast  to  eat  dihgently  for  A 
hours,  and  the  quantity  consumed  was  in  proportion  to  tbe  time ;  he  says,  that  he  spaik» 
"  within  bounds,"  in  stating  that  a  Ititle  girl  "  got  through  S  pounds  of  solids,"  in  a  day,  mA 
be  mentions,  that  a  lad  consumed  in  20  hours  the  following  things,  and  did  not  think  tbe  quKM^ 
ty  extraordinary.  Sea  horse  fiesh  frozen,  4  pounds  and  4  ounces  ;  do.  do.  boiled,  4  pouAl 
and  4  ounces  ;  bead  1  pound  12  ounces  ;  besides  this  he  swallowed  one  pint  and  a  half  (^liA 
gravy  soup,  3  wine  glasses  of  raw  spirits,  1  tumbler  of  strong  grog,  and  1  galloa  1  pint  of 
water.  All  the  Esquimaux  drink  lai^e  quantities  of  water,  and  in  winter  it  is  one  of  tbo  cfairf 
employments  of  the  women  to  melt  the  clear  ice  for  water. 

4.  DitioKt,  The  most  common  maladies  are  consumption,  rheumatism,  and  opthdmiL 
Tbe  means  of  cure  are  very  limited.  They  use  a  kind  of  spectacles  of  boDe  to  snde  lis 
•yes,  in  which  they  loqk  through  a  narrow  orifice. 

6.  Travtling.  As  the  Esquimaux  have  neither  crops  nor  permanent  houses,  to  bind  ibflB 
to  one  spot,  their  life  is  in  some  degree  nogn^ 
tory,  and  their  facilities  for  traveling  are  coi> 
siderable.  They  possess  a  valuable  race  of 
dogs,  similar  to  that  of  tbe  English  sbepfaod^ 
dog,  but  more  muscular  and  broad. 

Parry  also  saw  another  race  of  dogs,  in  VH 
and  form  so  much  resembling  the  wolf  tint  it 
was  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  tbHk. 
Tbe  dogs  are  trained  to  draw  tbe  rude  ^ledgai 
that  the  Esquimaux  are  able  to  conitmclf 
which  are  about  2  feet  wide  and  5  feet  kMg> 
The  runners  are  sometimes  made  of  tbe  n^t 
and  left  jaw-bone  of  a  whale  ;  but  geiwmf 
of  pieces  of  wood  and  bone  lashed  togatfavt 
with  the  interstices  stufied  with  moss,  mi  ttai 
whole  secured  by  s  coating  of  ice,  held  iv- 
gether  by  tbe  severity  of  the  dinule. 
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The  nimier  is  sfaod  with  a  plate  of  hard  bone,  and  over  this,  water  is  poured  to  form  another 
waiting  of  ice,  and  this  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  is  worn  off.  The  climate  is  such,  that  this  is 
II  effectual  method  of  shoeing  for  more  than  6  months  in  12.  The  dogs  are  harnessed  by  a 
^*ir  and  a  single  trace,  running  over  their  backs.  They  are  not  tied  to  each  other,  but  each 
IS  attached  separately  to  the  sledge  and  at  unequal  distances,  some  at  20  feet  and  otheryt 
than  half  that  distance.  The  most  docile  dog  is  the  leader,  and  his  is  the  longest  trace. 
rhe  dogs  do  not  all  draw  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  traces  of  some  of  them  form  an  angle 
f  40^  with  the  course  of  the  sledge.  The  traces  often  become  entangled,  especially  when  a 
log  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  avoid  the  whip.  The  dog  that  is  struck  draws  back 
or  an  instant,  then  turns  upon  his  next  neighbor,  and  he  upon  his,  so  that  a  blow  upon  one  sel- 
tdm  faib  to  produce  a  general  snarling  among  all.  A  good  leader  is  very  attentive  to  the 
rords  of  the  conductor,  and  looks  back  over  his  shoulder  with  great  earnestness  to  catch  Ibe 
rord  of  command.  The  command  to  stop  is  expressed  by  the  same  words  as  in  £nglish,  wo 
r  woa  ;  though  this  order,  like  aU  otliers,  aepends  for  execution  on  the  ability  of  the  driver  to 
nfarce  it.  In  going  homewards,  he  has  no  other  way  to  stop  the  dogs,  than  by  aigging  with 
OS  heds  into  the  ground.  Ten  dogs  make  a  full  team,  and  will  draw  a  sledge  12  miles  an 
our,  and  9  of  them  have  drawn  1,611  pounds  a  mile  in  9  minutes.  Three  dogs  drew  Captain 
jVOd  on  a  sledge  weighing  100  pounds,  a  mile  in  6  minutes.  On  a  good  surface,  6  or  7  dogs 
rB  perform  in  a  day  a  journey  of  60  miles,  with  nearly  1,000  weight  to  draw.  When  there 
I  no  snow,  the  dogs  are  made  to  carry  burdens  in  a  kind  of  panniers,  and  one  of  them  will 
rird  tfaiis  with  25  pounds.  They  have  all  names,  which  they  answer  to  readily,  and  they  are 
Bore  attached  to  their  masters  than  gratitude  alone  would  require,  for  they  arc  never  caressed, 
nd  tbey  suffer  much  hard  usage. 

6.  Character  J  Manners^  CtutotM^  &c.  Our  traits  of  these  people  are  drawn  rather  from 
he  state  in  which  they  live,  remote  from  European  settlements  ;  for,  in  Labrador,  they 
■ve  lost,  by  means  of  intercourse  with  Europeans,  many  of  their  original  peculiarities.  If  it 
I  surprising,  that,  in  Iceland,  there  should  exist,  not  only  an  intelligent,  but  a  learned  people, 
t  b  little  less  strange,  that  the  Esquimaux,  living  in  a  climate  of  almost  constant  rigor,  finding 
ihdter  in  rude  huts  of  ice,  and  having  no  provision  or  certainty  of  supply  for  the  coming  day, 
ihorid  yet  be  one  of  the  most  cheeriul  people  on  earth,  more  cheerful  than  even  the  Afri- 
Bin,  the  native  of  a  sunny  climate,  and  of  a  country  producing  spontlheously  the  best  fruits 
of  the  earth.  They  are  so  fond  of  dancing,  that  it  seems  almost  their  natural  g;ait,  and  they 
ue  dweys  ready  to  return  raillery  or  mimicry.  Captain  Parry  always  found  th«'m  playful  as 
daldren  ;  he  feared  that  some  of  them  ^^  would  have  gone  into  fits  of  delight,"  when  they 
Iwifd  their  own  names  introduced  into  an  English  song.  A  slight  present  would  throw  the 
feoMdes  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  that  were  often  succeeded  by  weeping.  The  Esquimaux 
■e,  far  more  than  the  Indians,  a  social  and  domestic  people.  1  his  is  apparent  in  their  good 
ivatment  to  females,  and  their  care  and  affection  for  their  children.  After  a  season  of  famine, 
irhen  the  parents  are  famishing,  the  children  are  always  the  first  supplied  with  food,  and  the 
wents  have  many  of  the  same  endearments  and  playful  ways  of  amusing  their  offspring,  that 
ire  common  with  us.  An  Esquimaux  never  punishes  a  child,  yet  the  children  are  almost  uni- 
versally gentle,  and  well-disposed.  In  their  huts  these  people  are  a  picture  of  quiet  enjoy- 
aent,  though  neatness  is  not  one  of  their  good  qualities.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  them  to  entertain 
1  stranger,  and  though  they  seldom  rendered  the  slightest  thanks  for  a  gift,  they  used  to  thank 
he  English  heartily,  for  eating  with  them. 

The  principle  of  honesty  is  not,  indeed,  always  the  rule  of  conduct  among  them,  though  in 
bis  respect  there  is  much  difference  among  various  tribes.  Captain  Franklin,  in  his  second 
oyage,  was  beset  by  numbers  who  attempted  to  take  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands 
ipon  ;  though  tliose  people  were  said  by  their  countr}'men  to  be  a  bad  tribe.  Captain  Parry 
eniarked  the  general  dishonesty  of  the  eastern  tribes  towards  tbe  Europeans,  but  had  no  evi- 
lance  that  they  did  not  respect  the  property  of  each  other.  Besides,  as  he  remarks,  to  place 
saw,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  or  a  piece  of  iron,  before  an  Esquimaux,  is  to  offer  a  temptation  as 
[resistible  as  gold  to  an  European.  • 

Captain  Parry  and  his  associates  were  as  unfavorably  impressed  with  tlie  want  of  gratitude, 
s  of  honesty  in  the  people.  They  seldom  returned  thanks  for  any  favor,  and  the  feeling  of 
;ratitude  seemed  to  belong  to  them  as  little  as  the  expression.  A  female,  named  Igliuk,  who  had 
o  rreat  a  share  of  sagacity,  that  she  was  called  by  the  sailors  ^^  the  wise  woman,"  and  upon 
■bom  favors  had  been  showered,  was  yet  so  deficient  in  gratitude,  that  she  refused  to  make  a 
Vou  II.— 10 
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dress  of  skins  for  one  of  the  officers.  Cspuin  Parry  rematked,  tbtt  the  atteubon  ibe  had  te> 
ceived,  seemed  to  have  turned  her  head,  and  that  "  Igliuk  id  April,  end  Igliuk  in  Febnniy, 
were  very  difTerent  persons  ;  "  he  relates,  however,  among  a  great  number  of  tnits  of  ingnu* 
tude,  two  of  a  contrary  feeling,  that  are  the  more  impressive,  as  they  stood  aloDO.  A  itoiBB 
had  been  taken  on  board  the  ship  for  medical  aid,  where  she  was  treated  wilb  great  kJudiiMi) 
a  snort  time  before  her  death,  which  she  knew  to  be  near,  slie  grasped  the  hand  of  the  auqacHi 
wbo  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  with  all  the  strength  she  possettedr; 
the  husband  was  much  affected  by  this  last  act  of  bis  wife,  and,  with  many  teats,  esmeidj  n^ 
peated  his  own  thanks. 

Though  the  Esquimaux  are  remarkable  for  afTecnon  to  their  children,  they  bare  not  ia  da 
same  degree  a  respect  far  parents.     To  be  old,  is,  with  tbem,  to  be  wittioul  the  pale  vf  a 
patty,  or  assistance.     Old  people  and  widows  are  often  left,  as  in  Greenland,  lo  perish,  it 
orphans  are  generally  protected  by  adoption.     Captain  Parry  remarked,  ihai  envy  was  a 
general  failing  with  this  people  ;  they  seemed  to  repine'as  much  over  a  gifi  lo  ilieir  neighl 
they  rejoiced  in  one  to  themselves.     They  had,  also,  more  than  would  he  expecied  in  i^ 
state  of  society,  a  taste  for  scandal,  which  was  much  supported  by  their  laleni  for  ridiciileijj 
was  very  common  for  a  little  company  when  met,  to  mimic  some  peculiarity  of  their  nsif'' 
or  to  set  forth  in  a  ludicrous  nnnner  some  discreditable  occurrence.     I'licre  aie  few  ( 
among  them  ;  when  these  occur,  they  are  sometimes  settled  by  convetiiional  blows  ;  X 
one  parly  in  turn  abides  the  blow  of  the  other,  and  he  is  the  winner,  that  endures  the  lot 

Wars  are  unknown  among  them  ;  though  the  Indians  pursue  them  willi  ferocious  vin^jq 
ness.  Captain  Parry  related  to  some  of  thera  the  massacre  of  their  counirymco  descriof 
Reame  :  they  shuddered,  and  the  mothers  pressed  their  children  as  if  the  danger  nere  j 
ent.  The  same  person  says  of  them,  ^*war  is  not  their  trade ;  they  arc  fishermen,  mmI 
warriors  ;  but  I  cannot  call  that  man  a  coward,  who,  at  the  age  of  31,  will  attack  a  pobr  bev» 
single  handed,  or  fearlessly  commit  himself  to  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  the  next  puff  oi' 
wind  may  drift  from  tlte  shore." 

7.  ^mustmenli.  It  was  rarely  that  Captain  Parry  or  his  companions  visited  ihe  hiiis  when, 
they  did  not  find  the  people  engaged  in  some  sport  or  game.  Some  consist  merely  in  grinniif , 
and  grimacing,  in  which  they  are  so  successful,  that  tlie  Captain  thinks  they  would  put  the  i 
skilful  horse-collar  grinders  out  of  countenance.  They  have  a  game  similar  lo  blind.  S 
buff,  but  the  most  common  recreation  is  a  recitation  of  certain  words,  uttered  while  the  p 
are  engaged  in  going  through  a  sort  of  dance  ;  they  have  also  the  skip-rope,  which  is  fug 
two,  while  the  third  jumps  over  it.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  although  tbtirji 
is  not  of  a  very  lifgh  grade.  It  is  cliiefly  vocal,  though  they  have  a  sort  of  drum  or  tan ' 
rine.  Whenever  the  English  played  or  sung  to  them  the  women  woidd  bend  forward  to  c 
the  sounds  and  remove  the  hair  from  their  ears.  Their  own  songs  are  long  ;  aud  ll)«  n 
common  have  the  chorus  common  in  Greenland,  •^mna  .9^0.  Captain  Parry  did  t' 
bvor  much  to  their  taste,  when  he  instructed  them  in  leap  frog  and  other  games  ;  ilvey  1; 
expert  at  the  former,  and  when  ho  walked  forth,  put  themselves  in  line  and  position  lobe  jui 
over.  ^ 

8.  Government.  There  is  no  government  in  force  among  the  Esquimaux,  but  that  of  tuoh 
lies  ;  yet  in  all  their  setllemems,  they  act  with  wonderful  unanimity.  There  is  not  ereoi 
word  in  their  language  lo  express  a  superior  in  point  of  station. 

9.  Religion,  &c.  They  nave  no  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  their  notions  are  toij 
confused,  coi.ceming  a  future  state.  They  have  hardly  any  belief,  that  may  be  called  celigiouh 
Their  superstitions  relate  principally  to  spirits,  with  whom  their  Angelkooks  or  conjuEen  ■■ 
supposed   to  have  communication. 

The  marriages  are  pcrTormcd  with  no  solemnity  or  ceremony,  and  the  courtsfaipi  agi-JMN 
summary  than  in  civihzed  roiifitries.  The  EsquimaLix,  upon  some  iatlziation  from  Im^iibn 
father-in-law,  or  other  friend  of  the  bride,  goes  for  and  carries  her  off,  as  In-  force,  to  ^m  OPI 
hut.  Resistance  is,  as  in  Greenland,  a  part  of  tho  ceremony  that  custom  imposes  oa.tlvi^' 
male.  Generally,  there  is  little  polygamy,  and  all  are  married  young.  The  EsquimMur^ 
Dot  credit  the  assertion  of  the  English  sailors,  tluit  the  most  of  them  were  unmarried^  -lHh7 
use  their  wives  kindly,  and  one  has  only  to  enlerilieir  hut  to  see  that  tbe  domestic  afr^ifiKM 
cao  flourish  at  this  extremity  of  the  earth.  lu  this  respect,  they  are  far  auperior  to  my  .Vw 
of  Indians,  in  which  tbe  women  are  skives  to  the  cruelly  ana  caprice  of^tbe  strongar  set 
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CHAPTER  V.    BRITISH  AMERICA. 

iomdariet,  Ectmt,  and  Divuioai.  This  country,  uken  in  its  Ureest  lim'ils,  ia  bounded 
ij  the  Arctic  Sea  and  Biffin's  Bay,  east  by  the  Atlantic)  south  by  tne  United  States,  and 
ijr  Russian  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  Trom  42°  30'  to  nn  undelinable 
nfa.and  from  59*  to  140°  west  longitude.  lis  area  can  hardly  fall  short  of  2,500,000  square 
The  principal  divisions  are  New  Britain,  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compiiny's  Territories^ 
I,  Nova  Scoiia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland. 
VmmttttHi.  This  vast  'region  is  traversed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  north  10  south 
in  its  western  parf,  but  there  are  no  other 
considerable  mouniain  ranges.  Ridj^es  of 
bills  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
likes  and  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  intersect  the  country  in  different 
directions,  but  are  not  lofty.  Vet  much  of 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  broken. 

3.  Vegetation.  The  vegetation  of  so 
extensive  a  country  spreading  through  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  must  of  necessity, 
be  very  much  diversified.  That  rf  the  nortn- 
^  em  parts  b  similar  to  that  of  Siberia  and 
Lapland,  while  in  the  more  soutliem  [loriions 
the  vegetable  productions  become  iudenlical 
with  those  of  the  United  States. 

i.AninuUt.  The  polar  bear,  the  wol- 
verine, the  musk-ox,  the  reindeer  or  eari- 
boo,  the  ermine,  the  polar  hare,  and  the 
Arctic  fox,  have  the  most  northern  haunts 
among  quadrupeds.  The  barren  ground- 
bear,  the  otter,  the  beaver,  the  musquash, 
lemine.  Parry's  marmot,  vison,  wolf,  and 
lare  Indian  dog,  are  also  found  in  high 
lortheni  latitudes.  The  black  bear,  the 
grisly  bear,  the  moose,  the  silver  fox,  the 
Itocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  the  lynx, 
t  pekan,  pine  marten,  long-tailed  and  black* 
tailed  deer,  bison,  wapiti,  various  squirrels, 
and  most  of  the  marmots,  and  the  jumping 
mouse,  are  met  with  further  south.  Die 
birds  are  mostly  the  same  with  tnose  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  which  have  their 
summer  haunts  in  these  wild  regions.  Vast 
flocks  of  the  diflerent  sorts  of  geese,  ducKs, 
and  gulls,  &C.,  common  to  Arctic  ^'urope, 
are  spread  over  the  whole  tract.  Tlie  picd 
duck,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  that  fami- 
ly is  truly  an  Arctic  bird,  and  the  Eider 
iitck  is  confined  to  the  northern  latitudes. 
The  frozen  seas  of  the  Arctic  rrgions  arc 
thronged  with  onimals,  which  arc  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  fat,  to  screen  thcin 
from  the  intense  and  lasting  colli  of  these 
icy  waters.  Here  the  huge  wlinli',  the  nar- 
whal, the  walrus,  or  morse,  and  various 
kinds  of  seal,  whose  haunts  wnulil  seem  to 
be  safe  from  the  oll-gri>s|>ii;g  haiwl  nf  man, 
ore  made  lo  give  up  their  oil,  their  ivory,  ot 
skitxs  for  Lis  use. 
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5    Inkabilanft      The  inliabitanul 

British  possessions,  like  those  of  nur  Wen- 
em  Slates,  are  moch  diversified  by  cmign- 
tiun  They  are  chiefly  ibe  descentlaitti  of 
ihe  original  French  sci  tiers,  with  Endisb, 
Scotch,  Irish  and  Angto-'Americati*.  ^bt 
(odians,  of  various  tribes,  will  be  descrbed 
-     -  Mparately.  The  French  Canadians  lit-eduCt- 

"'''"'■  \y  in  a  line  of  settlements  north   of  tin  St. 

Lawreitce,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.     Ih  complexion  they  are  as  swarthy  as  PortiigiHie. 

6.  Drest.  This  is  generally  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  except  tliat  in  winter  furs  are 
more  worn.  The  clothes  are  impenetrable  to  cold,  and  the  caps  cover  the  face,  neck,  and 
ears,  leaving  exposed  only  the  nose  and  eyes.  A  gray  eapot,  reaching  to  the  knee  nd  girded 
1^  a  sash  of  gay  colors,  is  the  characteristic  costume  of  the  country.  Tbe  AaM(a»>,  or  occv 
piers  of  land,  wear  a  straw  hat  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a  woolen  or  fur  cap  ;  the  moccauM 
■re  made  of  sole  leather,  and  the  dress  of  the  females  of  this  class  is  that  of  a  French  peuut. 

7.  Languages.  The  languages  are  chiedy  the  French  and  English,  and  law  procesaea  an 
sometimes  served  in  both.     Not  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  speak  English. 

6.  Manner  of  Building.  The  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  small,  but  comfortaUB, 
and  in  the  country  surrounded  with  garden  plats,  which  are  not,  however,  kept  in  the  best  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tin.  In  winter  the  rooms  are  heated  hy 
stoves  to  a  high  temperature,  and  the  Canadian  will,  without  sulTeriog,  quit  a  room  heated  to 
90°  of  Fahrenheit  for  an  external  cold  of  30°  below  zero. 

9.  Food.  The  people  are  as  bountifully  supplied  with  aU  the  common  articles  of  food  h 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  generally  the  same.  At  the  commencement  of  wia 
ter  the  swine  and  poultry  are  killed  and  placed  in  garrets,  Slc.  where  they  are  froKen,  and 
thus  preserved  till  spring,^and  in  winter  the  markets  are  well  stocked  ;  for  this  is  the  sea- 
ion  when  the  roads  offer  the  greatest  facilities  of  communication.  The  usual  spirituous  1^ 
quors  are  rum,  and  the  others  which  are  common  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conaumptioD 
is  considerable,  though  there  is  not  much  habitual  intemperaoce,  unless  among  the  "  (afun," 

10.  Dittata.  The  diseases  are  generally  tbe  same  witli  those  that  prevail  m  tbe  New 
England  States. 

11.  Trmtli9g.     The  great  chain  of  communication  is  oa  iba  lakesj  and  the  nver  St.  Lair- 


Ob  die  r1v«fs  Aett  tn  steamboats,  and  where  iliey  cannot  ply,  long  pirf«ues,  which 
are  not  unattended  with  danger.  The  taverns 
are  not  dJsUnguisbed  for  accommodaiionE, 
but  ilie  |>eo||^  ere  go  hosp'rlable,  thai  a  tra- 
veler is  generally  welcome  ai  a  private  houee- 
Wintor  is  llic  aeasorf  when  there  is  the  most 
traveling,  for  pleasure  or  busines:;.  The 
provisions  and  products  of  farms  are  then 
carried  to  mai^ct  on  sledges  or  curioles, 
which  are  aioall  sleighs,  and  generally  drawn 
by  ilie  small  but  spirited  Canadian  horses,  at 
a  rapid  rule,  in  the  unscitlcd  parts,  dog- 
sledges  are  used  for  traveling  in  t^fnter,  and 
travelers  pass  llie  night  in  the  woods,  where 
iliey  kindle  fires  and  cook  iheir  provisions. 

12.  Characltr,  J\Ianntrs,  &(c.  The  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  Canada  is  as  much 
mixed  as  that  of  the  United  Slates.  There 
are  many  elements,  that  it  is  iha  work  of  time 
only  to  mingle  in  one  mass.  The  French 
Canadians,  however,  form  q  separate  society, 
marked  with  its  own  pec ulinri ties.  They  ore 
volatile,  social,  cheerful,  and  hospitable  to  a 
great  degree.  They  seldom  remove  from  ibe 
neighhnrliooil  in  which  they  were  bom,  when? 
they  prefer  to  live  fur  the  f  ake  of  the  Kociwty, 
that  has  more  charms  for  them  than  wider  pa- 
trimonies. Several  generations  often  live  un- 
der one  roof.  There  is  among  ihom,  as  woll  as 
throughout  Canada,  great  equality  in  proper^. 
Sunday  is  the  great  fete  on  which  the  French 
make  their  display  ;  though  in  the  long  win- 
ter, every  day  seems  devoted  to  amusement. 
Dinner-porlies  are  constantly  held,  and  no 
aoouor  is  the  cloth  removed,  (ban  ibe  sotind 
of  the  riolm  suiDmuiM  all  to  the  danoe. 
^  Ae  Freneli  end  lotne  of  the  other  inhabitants  it  is  common  to  see  femaleB  laboring  in 
a  or  gardens,  bronzed  by  the  sun,  iriiile  in  the  United  Slates,  a  woman  is  seldom  sees 
iMIoyed,  or  even  standing  long  in  fhe  snn  without  the  defence  of  a  soHboittiet.  Hanjr 
vaiodian  females,  therelore,  thonsfa  bandsome  white  yoong,  soon  become  coarse  and  ' 
Im.  There  are  few  crimes  committed  in  Canada ;  few  personal  disputes  that  are  settled 
m ;  and  property  is  so  safe,  that  it  is  not  a  general  practice  to  fasten  the  doors  at  ni^ 
vnA  reckless  class  are  the  rafters,  who  float  timber  down  ibe  streams  wbei^they  are  first 
a  nvnig.  Tlieir  employment  coropeU  them  sometimes  to  stand  in  water  for  a  day  at  a 
an  no  one  ever  saw  an  aged  raftsman.  Health  is  soon  sacrificedj  and  it  has  crown  into 
noo  aaying,  that  a  raftsman  has,  at  tbe  end  of  siumber,  "  a  rained  constitotiaD,  spend- 
■bits,  a  blue  pair  of  trowlen,  and  an  umbrella." 

Aiasemenfa.  The  chief  amusements  are  in  winter ;  tbe  principal  one,  winch  is  pur- 
iMi  great  spirit,  is  to  ride  fast  in  corioles.  One  hmily  has  sometimes  sereral  of  thesa. 
IK  a  a  favorite  amusement,  and  is  more  general  among  tbe  contmon  people  than  b  tbe 
I  Slates.     Spearing  fish  by  torcb-light  is  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  of  tbe  active  sports  of 

JUmffoii.  Till  a  very  recent  period  the  snbMol  of  popular  education  bad  been  va^ 
■agleated  in  tbe  British  colonies.  It  has  reoentiy  attracted  tbe  attention  wbiofa  its  impor- 
Derils,  and  measures  have  been  token  for  edncating  all  the  children  at  tbe  public  expcnsa. 
JRslMofi.  All  creeds  have  unfimtted  toleiatioa,  though  tbe  Eniaoopalians  are  greatly  - 
Ibr  uie  cokMual  government.  Tbe  disposal  aw)  application  of  tne  lands  called  "nlaip 
■,"ho been ■  aobieet <rf great eoutiwewy  in tha cowaiw^  nor  baa  ihe  mauiw  yet  beta  Mt- 
nfraeaM. 
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16.  Indians.  These  are  so  similar  to  those  in  the  Territories  of  die  United  Stales,  thits 
detailed  account  of  them  is  unnecessary.  The  Hurons  live  north  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and 
the  Mohawks  and  a  remnant  of  the  Six  Nations,  dwell  about  the  river  Ouse.  The  MississaD- 
gu8  inhabit  the  sources  of  the^ver  Credit,  and  the  once  formidable  Iroquois  are  genenHj  aet- 
ded  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawia.  Not  far  from  Montreal,  is  an  Indian  viUage  of  1 ,200  inhilp- 
tants,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois.  They  profess  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  there  are  some  hanofels 
of  converted  Hurons  near  Quebec.    There  are  near  the  settlements  other  inconsiderable  tribA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  Christian  Indians^  or  those  who  reside  witUi 
the  limits  of  the  provinces,  near  and  generally  surrounded  by  the  settlements  of  thewhkBii. 
But  few  of  these  have  the  aboriginal  blood  pure  in  their  veins,  and  most  of  them  have  lost  Ae 
knowledge  of  their  native  tongue,  using  the  French  or  English  instead  of  it :  -— 

Bands,  JV«. 

%          Huront  of  Loretta    ....           .           .           •           •  180 

Algonquins  of  Three  Riven      .                       .           .           •           •  89 

**         of  Becancour     ....•••  96 

"         of  the  St.  Francis               .            .           .           •           •        .  963 

Iroqaoifl  of  Cau^hnawaga     .            .            .           •           •            •          '  •  9C7 

"       of  St.  Regis 348 

"      of  Uie  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  *   - .  .  .  .283 

Algonquins           ....•••           •'^  355 

Nipiasings      .            .            .            .                        .            .            .            •  850 

Total 3,923 

The  most  numerous  tribes,  however,  are  those  which  dwell  far  from  the  whites  ;  and  these  are 
principally  the  Chippiwyans  (of  the  same  stock  with  the  Chippeways  in  the  United  States),  and 
the  Knisteneaux  or  Crees.  The  Knisteneaux  inliabit  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  their  hn- 
guage  is  that  of  the  tribes  which  border  on  the  Atlantic.  They  are  a  well  formed  race,  and 
tlieir  women  are  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Indian  females.  These  tribes  paint  their  faces, 
and  they  are  more  cleanly  than  other  Indians.  They  are  hospitable,  generous,  and  mild,  when 
not  infuriated  by  spirits.  They  do  not,  however,  consider  chastity  as  a  virtue,  but  they  are 
not  unkind  to  their  women.  They  are  vain  and  boastful,  not  much  regarding  truth  ;  but  strict 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property.  They  are  so  honest,  that  at  the  trading-posts  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  every  apartment  without  restraint.  They  are  unbounded  in  hospituinr, 
and  although  they  often  suffer  from  famine,  every  one  in  an  encampment  is  free  to  share  die 
food  of  a  successful  hunter.  They  do  not  follow  gaming  with  the  destructive  ardbr  that  char* 
acterizcs  many  tribes.  The  women  possess  considerable  influence,  and  both  sexes  are  exceed* 
ingly  fond  of  their  children  ;  if  the  mother,  more  hasty  in  her  temper,  sometimes  bestows  a  blow 
on  a  disobedient  child,  her  heart  is  immediately  softened  by  the  roar  which  follows,  and  she 
mingles  her  tears  with  those  that  streak  the  smoky  face  o(  her  darling.  Tattooing  is  universal 
among  the  Crees,  and  the  operation  is  very  painful.  Their  chief  remedies  for  disease  are  coo- 
jurations,  and  the  sweating-baths.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit  and  an  evil  one,  and  have,  like 
many  rude  tribes,  a  tradition  of  the  deluge.  They  sometimes  vow  to  abstain  from  particuhr 
kinds  of  food  for  a  limited  time,  to  walk  on  all-fours  a  certain  number  of  days,  or  undergo  other 
ridiculous  penances. 

The  Assiniboin  or  Stone  Indians,  are  a  tribe  of  Sioux*  They  rear  many  horses,  and 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  bufliilo.     The  Stone  Indians  are  habitually  treacherous,  though  their  ap- 

Eearancc  is  prepossessing.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  expressive,  nose  aquiline,  and  forehead 
old.  A  profusion  of  black  hair  hangs  over  the  ears,  and  shades  the  face.  The  dress  is  neat 
and  convenient,  consisting  of  a  vest  and  trowsers  of  leather,  and  a  buflalo  robe.  These  Indians 
steal  whatever  they  can,  particularly  horses.  The  Slave  Indians  live  further  west,  and  though 
at  war  with  the  Stone  Indians,  resemble  them.  Both  races  are  desperate  and  daring.  The 
Chippiwyans  are  a  widely-spread  race,  divided  into  many  tribes.  They  are  repulsive  in  their 
appearance,  having  wide  nostrils,  broad  faces,  and  high  check  bones.  They  are  sullen  and 
selfish,  never  giving  or  receiving  with  a  good  grace.  A  stranger  may  go  hungry  from  their 
fodges,  unless  he  thrusts  his  knife  uninvited  into  the  food.  They  are  not,  however,  dishonesf, 
and  theft  is  rare  among  them.  In  the  most  of  tliese  tribes  the  lot  of  females  is  grievous,  and 
some  mothers  have  been  known  to  destroy  their  female  oflspring,  that  it  might  escape  the  same 
servitude.  Aged  and  sick  people  are  abandoned  to  perish.  Tiieir  disputes  are  generally  set- 
tled by  wrestling ;  and  the  victor  of  a  match  which  he  may  himself  provoke,  may  carry  oflf  the 
wife  of  the  vanquished.    The  Copper  Indians,  tlie  Dog-ribs,  the  Hare  Indians,  tne  QuarreDeis, 
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Beavers,  &c.,  are  all  tribes  of  the  same  race,  living  at  the  northward.   Between  the  Nprtb- 
Indians  and  the  Esquimaux,  there  has  generally  been  a  savage  and  irreconcilable  war. 
17.   HUtory,     The  portion  of  the  American  continent  first  seen  by  Europeans  seems  to 
bive  been  early  visited  by  the  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Greenland  ;  it  was  the  coast  of  Lab- 
ndor,  re-dbcovered  by  Cabot  in  1497.    Verazzani  afterwards  visited  the  shores  of  the  present 
BMtish  Territories  in  the  service  of  France,  in  1 524,  and  Cartier  first  penetrated  into  the  gulf 
iod  river  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1534,  and  the  following  year.     In  1610  Champlain  ascended  as 
far  as  the  upper  lakes,  and  at  the  same  time  Hudson  entered  the  great  bay  that  bears  his  name. 
SoOD  afterwards  the  country  now  forming  the  Canadas  took  the  name  of  New  France,  that 
portion  of  the  Provinces  on  the  Atlantic  having  been  previously  occupied  by  the  French, 
uoder  tlje  name  of  Acadie;  yet  in  1621*  the  latter  was  granted  by  King  Jamesttlie  First  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Scotland.     Repeated  wars  between  Eng- 
land and  France  also  involved  the  British  and  French  colonies  on  this  side  of  the  water  in 
bostilities,  but  in  1763  New  France  and  Acadie  were  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
French  power  in  this  quarter  was  thus  annihilated.     New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  17S4,  and  in  1791  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.     In  1812-14,  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain Jed  to  several  invasions  of  Canada  by  the  former.     In  1837  numerous  risings  took  place  in 
the  Canadies  against  the  constituted  authorities.     This  led  to  the  reunion  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Canadas  into  a  single  province,  of  which  Quebec  is  the  capital.     The  leading  object  of 
this  change  was  to  put  the  political  control  of  the  Province  in  the  hands  of  the  population  of 
British  origin,  who  constitute  a  majority  in  tlie  united  province,  though  greatly  outnumbered  in 
Lower  Canada  by  those  of  French  descent.     The  ancient  division  has  been  retained  for  local 
purposes;  but  the  names  of  Canada  West  and  CanailalSast  have  been  substituted.     A  large 
portioQ  of  Canada  still  remains  unsettled  but  the  increase  of  population  is  very  rapid. 

r 

CHAPTER  VIII.    NEW  BRITAIN,  OR   HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S 

TERRITORIES. 

L  Boundaries  and  Extent  Ascending  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Polar  sea  and  stretch- 
■g  ironi  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
Btst,  lies  a  vast  tract,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  called  New  Britain.  Hudson's 
Bay  makes  up  far  inland  from  the  north,  forming  a  large  peninsula,  of  which  the  eastern  coast 
s  called  Labrador,  and  the  western,  Fast  Main,  from  its  position  in  regard  to  the  bay  An 
aitcnsive  tract,  west  of  the  bay,  has  received  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  or  Western  Main. 
k  great  part  of  New  Britain  consists  of  immense  forests,  while  the  western  portion  is  com- 
posed of  wide,  desolate  plains,  destitute  of  wood,  excejpl  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers. 

2-  Rivers  and  Lakes,  The  Saskachawan^  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  easterly 
lirough  Lake  Winnipeg,  and,  taking  the  name  of  *^c/5on,  runs  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  J\faC' 
ktnzie  or  Peace  River y  also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  pursuing  a  northerly  course, 
jjasses  through  Lake  Athapesco  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  2,600 
miles  in  len<2;ih,  and  much  of  the  country  on  its  banks  is  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Cop- 
permi.*?^  River  rises  near  Slave  Lake,  ar.d  flows  through  a  barren  re2;ion  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Tkietcercltoo  or  Great  Fish  River  flows  northeast  into  an  unexplored  gulf.  The  lakes  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  seem  to  be  innumerable.  The  It'innipcgj  •SthapcscOj  Great  Slav$ 
Lakey  and  Great  Bear  Lakc^  are' the  |)rincipal. 

3.  Inhnhituntft.  This  region  is  thinly  peopled  by  small  tribes  of  Indians,  who  rather  roam 
from  district  to  district,  than  occupy  any  fixed  tract.  They  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
present  a  degraded  picture  of  humanity.  The  northern  coasts  are  inhabited  by  Ksquimaux 
uibes.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  there  are  several  Moravian  missions,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Nain.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  has  factories  and  posts  scattered  at  great  distances 
through  the  fur  countries. 

4.  Islands.  The  whole  of  the  coast  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  not  been  examined  by  whites. 
The  northeastern  termination  of  the  continent  is  in  74^  N.  latitude.  The  name  of  Ikothia  has 
recently  been  given  to  an  extensive  tract  here.  West  from  Baflin's  Bay,  stretches  Barrow's 
Strait,  to  an  unknown  extent,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  J^^orth  Georgian  Islands^  and  to  the 
MMth  by  a  range  of  islands  separated  from  die  northern  coasts  of  the  continent  by  a  wide  sea 
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5.  Climate.  The  climate  is  remarkably  cold,  and  in  the  winter  intensely  serere.  At  tUi 
time  wine  is  frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  and  bnndy  coagulated  into  a  species  of  thick  oil ;  the 
breath  is  condensed  as  it  leaves  the  mouth,  and,  when  in  bed,  forms  on  the  blankets  a  kind 
of  hoar  frost*    In  winter^  the  aurora  borealis  b  very  frequent. 

CHAPTER  VII.    CANADA. 

f 
I.    Boundaries  and  Extent.    The  province  of  Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  thi 

possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  limit  between  the  two  districts  is  taken  to  bb 
the  height  of  land  separating  the  waters  flowing  south  into  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  flowing  north,  nearly  coincident  with  which  is  the  limit  of  the  country  capable  of 
cultivation  a^d  civilized  habitation.  But  the  boundary  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj 
and  Canada  is  nowhere  exactly  defined,  the  country  through  which  it  passes  still  remainins[  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  having  been  but  very  imperfectly  explored.  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Sape- 
ridr,  to  the  nortiiernmost  point  to  which  its  waters  extend,  constitute  the  western  boundary  of 
Canada.  On  the  south,  it  borders  on  the  United  States  from  which  it  is  separated,  first,  by  a 
line  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the. 
45^  of  north  latitude.  It  then  proceeds  east  along  that  parallel  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut. From  this  point  the  boundary,  as  finally  arranged  by  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  of  August  9th,  1842,  after  having  been  for  many  years  in  dispute^ 
extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  height  of  land  between  the  waters  of  the  Sc 
Lawrence  and  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  till  it  reaches  the  St.  Francis,  a  tributary  of  tba 
St.  Johns ;  but  as  it  proceeds  north,  it  deviates  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  throw  the  ridge  of  hiffb- 
lands  which  forms  the  southern  limitfof  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Canada.  After 
striking  the  St.  Francis,  the  boundary  descends  that  river,  and  the  St.  Johns,  into  which  it  flows, 
till  it  meets  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  extending  due  north  from  the 
head  of  the  St.  Croix.  From  this  point,  a  northeasterly  line,  following  the  course  of  the  Rea- 
tigouche  to  its  entrance  intojthe  Bay  of  Chaleur,  separates  Canada  from  New  Brunawkdt. 
Canada  thus  forms  a  long,  narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  ^t.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Superior,  of  which  only  the  southern  parts  are  yet  inhabited. 

The  area  of  the  piovince  is  calculated  at  350,000  square  miles,  of  which  ^bout  150,000 
are  reckoned  in  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West,  and  about  200,000  in  Lower  Canada,  or 
Canada  East.  The  River  Ottawa,  rising  in  the  dividing  ridge  of  highlands,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Canada,  and  flowing  southwesterly  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  forms  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  province. 

Divisions.  Canada  is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  already  mentioned,  of  Canada  East, 
or  I^wer  Canada,  and  Canada  West,  or  Upper  Canada.  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  the 
four  districts  of  Gaspe,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into 
eleven  districts,  namely ;  Eastern,  Ottawa,  Johnston,  Barthurst,  Midland,  Newcastle,  Harveji 
Gore,  Niagara,  London,  and  Western.  There  is  a  further  subdivision  into  counties  and  town* 
ships.  Canada  Ease  contains  36  counties,  Canada  West  42.*  Each  district  has  its  own  judgff 
subject  to  a  court  of  general  appeal. 

Government.  For  an  account  of  the  government  of  the  United  Province  of  Canada,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Supplement. 


*  Canada  East 

Ottawa 

Brauhornois 

Ponneuf 

Bellechassie 
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CHAPTER  VIU.    UPPER  CANADA. 

1.  Baundariei  and  ExtmU  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West,  »  bounded  on  the  north 
Hd  west  by  New  Britain,  Ekist  by  Lower  Canada,  fifom  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the 
liver  Ottawa,  and  south  by  the  United  States,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  great  lakes 
lis  northern  and  westen^  limits  are  undefined.  It  is  divided  into  43  counties,  which  are  subdi 
^ded  into  townships,  and  contained  by  the  census  of  1841,  452,312  inhabiunts;  by  that  of 
IfiftS,  058,004. 

S.  Fact  of  the  Omntry^  Climate^  and  SMI.  The  surface  presents  an  almost  nnbroken  level, 
vilh  a  fertile  soil  and  a  mild  and  healthy  climate. 

3L  Rtvtn  and  Lak^.  The  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  great  lakes,  wash  its 
boiden  and  affi>rd  important  advantages  for  trade.  The  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  Clair, 
nd  ibe  Ouse,  into  Lake  Erie,  are  the  principal  rivers  within  its  limits.  The  river  Niagara, 
which  separates  New  York  from  Upper  Canada,  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  and  discharges  its 
witeis  into  Lake  Ontario  after  a  course  of  36  miles.  The  whole  descent  from  the  level  of 
Ldce  Erie,  to  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  330  feet.  Grand  Isle  or  Ararat,  an  island  12  miles  in 
\ieaffh  by  7  in  breadth,  divides  its  channel  for  some  distance,  but  below  that  island  the  waters 
aie  again  united.  Here  they  become  broken  by  rapids,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and 
atkogth  are  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  165  feet  high,  fonning  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Riagpia,  wbk:h  have  already  been  described.  Lakes  Nipissing  anASimcoe  are  considerable 
dietts  of  water. 

4.  TowMm  The  capital  is  Toronto,  lately  York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  31,000  inhabitants. 
Its  harbor  is  shallop  and  the  country  around  is  barren.  Kingston,  on  the  same  lake,  the 
(bmess  and  dock  yard  of  Upper  Canada,  is  agreeably  situated  and  well  built,  containing  several 
public  edifices,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  ships  of  the  line 
cai  oome  close  to  the  shore.  Hamilton,  on  burlington  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  has 
nddenly  grown  into  a  very  thriving  place,  and  already  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  There 
ne  a  great  number  of  thriving  villages  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though  lately  Duilt  in  the 
laidit  of  the  wilderness,  cwtain  from  1,000  to  1,500  inhabitants.  Bytovm  on  the  Ottawa,  is 
oounected  with  Hull  in  Lower  Canada,  by  a  fine  bridge  of  1 1  arches,  and  800  feet  in  length ; 
BwdcviUe  and  Prescot  are  on  the  St.  Ijawrence;  Bytoum,  by  the  census  of  1852,  has  a  pop- 
ulatioD  of  7,760,  BrorkvUk  has  3236.  London^  on  the  Thames,  is  a  flourishing  town  with 
7,000  inhabitants.  Goderich,  recently  built  on  Lake  Huron,  is  the  most  western  settlement. 
Niagaray  Q^aeenstown  and  Chippewa^  small  towns  on  the  river  Niagara,  became  the  scene  of 
military  operations  during  the  war  of  1812—14.  Sherbrooke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse, 
Maiden  and  AmJierstburg  are  the  principle  places  on  Lake  Erie. 

5.  dnals,  Bidtau  Canaty  from  Kingston  to  Bytown,  affords  a  navigation  by  rivers  and 
lakes  of  160  miles,  with  an  actual  excavation  of  but  20  miles.  It  ha^  47  locks,  with  a  total 
kickage  of  437  feet.  Welland  Ctzna/,  connecting  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  41  miles  in  length, 
and  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  large  vessels.  It  overcomes  the  fall  of  Nia|2;ara  by  37 
locks;  summit  level  330  feet.  For  a  more  full  account  of  the  Canadian  public  works,  see  Sup- 
plement. 

6.  Inhabitants.  Government.  The  population  of  Canada  West  is  very  much  mixed.  The 
number  of  French  descent  is  quite  small.  The  eariier  settlers  were  chiefly  refui^ees,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  mother  country,  and  left  the  United  States  during  the  revolution.  Since  the  con- 
clusKMi  of  the  war  of  1815,  the  population  of  Canada  West  has  increased  very  rapidly.  There  has 
been  a  large  emigration  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  especially  since  1828,  and  among 
them  a  large  portion  of  half  pay  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  A  large  part  of  the 
laboring  population  are  Irish.  The  local  government  of  Up))er  Canada,  is  now  to  a  great  extent, 
merged  in  that  of  the  United  Colony,  but  there  is  still  a  distinct  judicial  establishment.  The 
law  enforced  in  this  part  of  Canada  is  the  common  law  of  England  modified  by  local  enact- 
ments. 

7.  Education.  Reliffi^^'  About  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics  and 
one  fourth  Episcopalians ;  the  rest  are  principally  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
Ttiere  is  a  university  called  Kimr's  College^  and  another  seminary,  called  the  College  of  Upper 
Canada^  has  lately  been  founded.  Grammar  and  elementery  schools  have  been  established,  and 
have  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the  provincial  legislatsre. 

Vol-.  iL— a 


LOWER  CANADA. 

CHAPTER  IX.    LOWER  CANADA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Divisions.  Canada  East  or  Lower  Canada,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Sl 
Lawrence,  having  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east,  New  Brunswick  and  the  United 
States  on  the  south,  and  Upper  Canada  on  the  west.  Its  northern  limits  are  unde6ned.  It  ii 
divided  into  forty  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  seio^niories  and  townships.  The  popula- 
tion by  the  census  of  1843  was  691,293,  in  1852  about  900,000. 

2.  Rivers,  The  principal  river  is  the  St.  Lawrence^  which,  issuing  from  Lake  OntanOi 
faUs  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  a  course  of  800  miles.  Considering  its  head  waters 
to  be  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  central  table-land  of  North  America  into  Lake  Superif 
or,  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  with  their  outlets,  the  rivers  St.  Mary,  Detroit,  and  Niagva, 
to  be  parts  of  this  river,  the  St.  Lawrence  has  a  course  of  about  2,500  miles,  and  in  poiDt  of 
depth,  width,  and  volume  of  waters,  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  world.  Below  Lake 
Ontario  it  expands  successively  into  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  lake  St.  Francis,  and  lake 
St.  Peter.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Quebec,  400  miles,  and  for  the  lareest 
merchant  ships  to  Montreal,  180  miles  further  ;  the  tide  flows  up  about  500  miles.  The  oUier 
rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries ;  on  the  north  are  the  Ottawa  or  UUawa,  and  the 
Saguenayy  large  navigable  rivers,  flowing  through  a  region  little  known  ;  the  former  is  supposed 
to  have  a  course  of  1,000  or  1,200  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  much  interrupted  by  rapidi. 
The  Saguenay  is  remartflble  for  its  depth,  and  is  navigable  for  90  miles  to  its  falls  ;— for 
about  50  miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain-lake,  and  the  scenery  around  is  wild 
and  magnificent.  At  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  840  feet  in  depth,  being  600  feet 
deeper  than  the  latter  river.  The  St.  Maurice  is  also  a  considerable  stAtm  from  die  north, 
and  the  Montmorenci^  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec,  is  celebrated  for  its  cMa- 
ract,  which  is  240  feet  in  height,  and  which,  when  the  river  is  full,  pours  a  large  volume  of 
water  over  its  precipitous  bank.  On  the  south  the  principal  tributaries  are  the  Sorel  or  JticAi- 
lieu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  Chaudiere^  with  a  beautiful  cascade  rushing  down  t 
precipice  100  feet  in  height,  and  the  St.  Francis. 

3.  Soil  and  Climate.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe  ;  the  thf  rmometer  often  falling  to 
40^  below  zero.  The  heat  is  intense  for  a  short  time  in  summer.  The  air  is  pure,  cleati  and 
healthy.  The  country  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  mountainous,  and  chiefly  covered 
with  forests  ;  to  the  north  the  surface  is  also  in  general  broken  and  rugged,  and  rising  by  soe* 
cessive  banks,  called  steps  or  ramps,  into  an  elevated  table-land ;  little  is  known  of  the  interi- 
or. The  soil  along  the  rivers  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  northen 
part  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Canals.  Lachine  Canal^  above  Montreal,  avoids  a  bend  and  rapids  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  length  9  miles.  Granville  Canal  passes  round  rapids  in  the  Ottawa  ;  12  miles  in 
length.     For  a  more  full  description  of  the  Canadian  public  works,  see  Supplement. 

5.  Towns.  Quefccc,  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sl 
Lawrence,  which  is  here  but  half  a  mile  wide,  although  it  is  several  miles  in  width  above  vti 
below  the  city.  Below  is  the  harbor,  which  lies  between  Quebec  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
and  is  5  miles  long,  by  4  wide.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  City.  The 
latter,  the  seat  of  business,  has  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  old  and  mean 
buildings.  From  this  you  ascend  by  a  winding  street,  or  by  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  Upper 
City,  which  is  built  on  a  lofty  promontory,  about  300  feet  above  the  river.  The  streets  of  the 
Upper  City  are  narrow,  but  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  neat. 
Quebec  is  styled  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  its  military  works  being  deemed  impregnable.  Il 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  the  citadel  on  Cape  Diamond,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
water  to  the  height  of  340  feet,  is  a  work  of  great  strength.  In  front  of  the  citadel  are  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  There  is  a  garrison  stationed  here.  Quebec  contains  about  40,000  in- 
habitants, two  thirds  of  whom  are  Canadian  French,  and  has  an  active  and  extensive  conunerce. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  chateau  or  castle  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  Governor ;  the  Provincial  Parliament  house ;  a  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  large  and  splen- 
did edifice ;  a  Protestant  Catliedral ;  the  barracks,  formerly  the  Jesuit's  College  ;  the  arsenal 
or  armory  ;  3  nunneries,  &c.  There  are  also  here  a  French  College,  and  other  institutioDi 
of  education.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Loretto,  inhabited  by  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  stands  Point  Levi,  near  the 
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frUs  of  the  Cbaudiere.  The  view  from  Cape  Diamond  is  much  celebrated  for  its  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

Afejilrea/,  180  miles  above  Quebec,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, near  a  hill  about  800  feet  high,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Its  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  is  estimated  to  exceed  60,000  souls,  and  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  The  streets 
m  general  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  mean  ;  but  the  upper  or  modem  part  of  the  city  has-some 
haodsome  buildings.  The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  built  in  1829, 
which  is  the  most  splendid  temple  in  British  America.  It  is  255  feet  in  length,  234  in  breadth, 
and  112  high,  with  six  towers  and  seven  altars,  and  can  accommodate  10,000  persons.  Three 
inimieric9,  the  French  College,  the  University  of  Macgill  College,  the  government  House,  the 
Barracks,  the  General  Hospital,  and  the  Catholic  Seminary,  also  deserve  mention. 

Three  Rivers^  below  Montreal,  and  Lfichine^  above  it,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  JEftt/7,  oppo* 
she  Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa,  are  flourishing  commercial  towns.  Si.  AnrCi  is  a  pretty  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa.     Kamouraskiy  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  favorite  bathing  place. 

6.  Government  and  Laws.  Since  the  union,  the  separate  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
except  lor  some  local  purposes,  has  been  abolished.  An  account  of  the  present  government  of 
the  United  Province  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement.  The  system  of  law  in  ibrce  in  Lower 
Canada  is  still  very  peculiar.  The  basis  of  Lower  Canadian  Law,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been 
nKidi6ed  by  local  legislation,  is  tlie  Custom  of  Parisy  an  old  French  feudal  code,  once  in  force  in 
Pkris  and  its  neighborhood,  but  which  has  been  superceded  there  by  the  Code  Napoleon.  But, 
though  laid  aside  in  France,  it  still  remains  the  law  in  Lower  Canada,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  land  tenures  very  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province.  The  lands  are  principally 
granted  in  large  tracts  called  seigniories,  which  are  entailed  and  give  the  seigneor  or  lord  many 
vexatious  rights  and  privileges  over  the  tenants  or  habitans  who  hold  under  him. 

7.  Inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  French  descent,  and  the  French  is  the  prev- 
dent  language.  The  Cfliadian  French  peasantry,  or  habitansy  are  frugal,  honest,  polite,  and 
hoapitabie,  but  deficient  in  enterprise.  They  are  attached  to  old  customs,  reverence  their  priests, 
thank  the  saints  and  the  blesssed  Virgin  with  great  piety,  and  are  gay  and  contented.  They 
ate,  however,  generally  ignorant,  and  their  mode  of  agriculture  is  clumsy.  The  voyageurs  or 
boatmen  are  hardy  and  skilful  in  the  often  dangerous  navigation  of  the  rapid  and  broken  rivers, 
and  endure  great  privations  with  unyielding  cheerfulness,  enlivening  their  long  and  perilous 
voyages  with  rude  songs.  The  Courturs  du  Boisy  are  a  race  of  hunters  and  trappers,  who 
have  in  many  respects  adopted  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  passing  their  whole  lives 
ID  the  unsettled  fur  regions.  The  Bois  Bruits  are  half-breeds,  descended  from  the  Coureurs  du 
Bois  and  Indian  women  ;  they  are  mere  savages  in  their  dispositions  and  mode  of  life  which  is 
passed  far  beyond  the  restraints  of  religion  and  society.     The  Indians  are  numerous  in  Canada. 

8  Education  and  Religion.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  Tliere  is  a 
Catholic  and  an  Episcopal  bishop.  In  1843,  there  were  63  colleges,  academies,  and  convents, 
and  1 ,55G  elementary  schools,  with  56,576  pupils. 

CHAPTER  X.      NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Divisions.  The  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  bounded  N.  by 
Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  River  Restigouche  and  the  bay  of  Chaleur; 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,and  W.  by  Maine. 
Area,  28,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  11  counties,  and  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  having  a 
population  of  194,000  souls.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  is  mostly  unexplored, 
the  settlements  being  chiefly  on  the  St.  John,  the  Miramichi,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  Soil  and  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  is  mostly  broken  and  uneven  but  not  moun- 
taineous.  There  is  much  fertile  soil  on  the  rivers,  consisting  of  alluvial  or  interval  lands,  and 
most  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest. 

3.  Rivers.  The  river  St.  John  rises  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Maine,  and  after  separating 
that  State  from  Canada,  enters  New  Brunswick,  through  which  it  flows  southeasterly  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Frederickton,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  and  for  boats, 
200  miles,  although  its  course  is  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  Just  above  its  mouth  are  falls, 
vbich  can  be  passed  only  at  high  tide,  and  soon  after  entering  New  Brunswick,  the  whole 
body  of  the  river  plunges  over  a  precipice  of  rocks  75  feet  in  height,  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
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great  grandeur.  The  St.  Franeisj  a  small  branch  from  the  north,  forms  the  boundary  Ime  be- 
tween Maine  and  Lower  Canada,  proposed  by  the  King  of  Holland.  The  M[irafnichif  which 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  navigable  for  sea-vessels  about  40  miles. 

4.  Bays.  The  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  sandy,  and  most  of  the  harbors  are 
obstructed  by  bars.  The  finy  of  Chaleur  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  30  in  breadth, 
and  contains  some  good  harbors.  On  the  south  are  the  fine  Bay  of  Passamaquoddyj  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  latter  is  200  miles  in  lengthy  and  about  40  m  breadth,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  and  rapid  rise  of  its  tides,  which  attain  the  height  of  70  feet.  The  islands  of 
Campobello  and  Grand  Menan  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

5.  Towns.  The  principal  town  is  the  city  of  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  23,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  number  of  public  buildino, 
among  which  are  several  churches.  The  streets  are  irregular  and  steep.  Fredericton^  on  the 
8t.  John,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  has  4,500  inhabitants,  and  contains  government  build- 
ings, and  the  college  of  New  Brunswick.  •ATev  Castle,  on  the  Miramichi,  is  noted  for  its  lum- 
ber trade  and  ship-building.  St.  Andrews  is  a  thriving  town  with  a  brisk  trade,  at  the  moulh 
of  the  St.  Croix.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  the  entrance  of  wUcb, 
however,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.     Population,  3,000. 

6.  Government.  The  chief  executive  officer,  styled  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  appointed  bjr 
the  crown,  and  there  is  a  provincial  legislature,  consisting  of  a  council  and  a  legislative  assem- 
bly of  26  members. 

CHAPTER  XI.        NOVA  SCOTIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Divisions.  Having  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  N.,  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  on  the  E.,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  S.  and  W.,  Nova  Scotia  forms  a  peninso- 
la  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck,  about  10  miles  in  widthT  Including  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton,  it  is  divided  into  18  counties,  with  276,000  inhabitants.  The  peninsula  has  a 
surface  of  15,000  square  miles. 

2.  Soil,  Face  of  the  Country,  and  Climate.  A  great  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  adapted  to  grazing  or  tillage.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rugged  and  hilly, 
but  nowhere  rises  above  800  feet.  The  climate  is  healthy  ;  the  cold  is  severe,  but  the  air  is 
dry  except  in  some  particular  exposures.    On  the  Atlantic  coasts  disagreeable  sea-fogs  prevail 

3.  Rivers  and  Bays.  There  are  no  rivers  of  much  extent ;  the  Annapolis,  emptying  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the  principal,  and  has  a  course  of  60  miles.  There  is  a  very  great 
number  of  excellent  harbors.  Chedabucto  and  Mahone  Bays,  and  the  basins  of  Mines  and 
Cumberland,  running  up  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  the  chief  bays. 

4.  Islands.  The  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gut  of  Canseaoi 
is  about  100  miles  long,  by  from  30  to  80  broad,  and  contains  about  500,000  acres  of  arabk 
land.  It  sustains  a  population  of  27,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  excellent  harbors.  &iUi 
Island,  to  the  southeast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  dangerous  bank  of  sand,  on  the  track  of  vessels 
sailing  between  Europe  and  North  America. 

5.  Minerals.  Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  limestone,  iron,  and  bituminous  coal,  are  found 
m  Nova  Scotia. 

6.  Canals.  The  Shuubenacadie  Canal  was  intended  to  extend  across  the-  peninsula,  fiom 
the  harbor  of  Halifax  to  the  Basin  of  Minas,  54  miles,  but  after  large  expenditures  the  woik 
was  abandoned  unfinished. 

7.  Towns.  Halifax,  the  capital,  stands  on  Chebucto  Bay,  with  a  fine  harbor,  safe,  capa- 
cious, and  easy  of  access.  It  is  regularly  built  on  rising  ground,  with  wide,  straight  streetSf 
and  contains  several  government  buildings,  a  dock-yard  or  navy-yard,  and  25,000  inbabitanU 
The  Government  House,  or  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  province  building,  i 
handsome  edifice  of  the  Ionic  order,  containing  the  legislative  halls  and  public  offices,  8  church- 
es, Dalhousie  College,  &c.,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  Several  English  regiments  are 
stationed  here,  and  there  are  generally  some  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
profitable  fishery  and  a  thriving  trade.     Dartmouth,  a  little  village,  lies  opposite  to  Halifax. 

Lunenburg,  with  1,200  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  Bnd  Liverpool,  a  flourishing  tradiif; 
town,  with  1,800  inhabitants,  lie  southwest  of  Halifax.  On  the  northern  coast  are  JlnnmoUi^ 
formerly  Port  Royal,  an  old  French  settlement ;  Digby,  famous  for  its  red  herrings  ;  and  Wind' 
sor,  containing  the  University  of  King's  College,  and  a  collegiate  school.    Pictouy  on  the  GuU 
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of  St.  Lawrence,  with  an  excellent  harbor^  is  a  busy  town  in  the  coal  region.  Pictou  College 
is  a  respectable  seminary.  On  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  are  Sydneyy  which  has  derived  some 
importance  from  its  coal  trade,  and  the  ruins  of  Louisburg,  once  a  formidable  French  fortress, 
captured  by  the  Americans  and  English  in  1745,  and  a  second  time  by  the  English  in  1758, 
when  its  works  were  demolished.  Louisburg  formerly  contained  about  5,000  inhabitants,  but 
is  now  reduced  to  a  few  fishing  huts,  ^richat^  on  Madam  Island,  between  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  has  2,000  inhabitants. 

8.^  Gavtmment,  The  chief  executive  officer  is  styled  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  there  is  a 
eouncil,  appointed  by  the  crown,  which  is  at  once  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  body. 
The  other  legislative  house,  called  the  Assembly,  is  chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

9.  Jhhabitanti,  Nova  Scotia  originally  belonged  to  France,  and  was  then  called  Acadia. 
The  Acadian  French,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  are  the  most  numerous  classes  ;  there  are  also  many 
English,  refugee  loyalists  from  the  United  States,  or  their  descendants,  some  Germans,  and 
about  5,000  negroes.  One  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  about  one  fourth 
Presbyterians,  nearly  as  many  Episcopalians,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  Methodists  and 
Baptists. 

CHAPTER  XII.         PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  by 
Northumberland  Strait,  9  miles  in  width.  It  is  140  miles  in  length  by  from  15  to  30  in  breadth, 
bavins  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  and  contaming35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  S 
counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  67  townships.  The  capital,  Charlottetown.,  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  at  thejunction  of  the  rivers  York,  Elliot,  and  Hilkborough,  which  empty  their 
nited  waters  into  Hillsborough  Bay.  Population,  3,500.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  mild, 
diy,  and  healthy,  and  t^e  soil  fertile  ;  tlie  shores  abound  with  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Scotch,  with  many  Irish  and  Acadian  French.  The  local  government  is  like  that  of  Nova  Bcotia. 

CHAPTER  XIIL         NEWFOUNDLAND. 

1.  Exttnij  Population,  This  island  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Bel- 
lide  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  380  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  300  in  breadth, 
with  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles,  and  is  on  all  sides  indented  with  spacious  bays,  forming  a 
great  number  of  harbors.  Its  interior  is  little  known,  having  been  but  recently  traversed,  and 
I  great  proportion  has  never  been  visited  by  the  whites.  The  surface  is  described  as  generally 
level,  or  moderately  uneven,  with  a  good  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  the  winter  being  less  severe 
than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  occupied  in  trade  and 
Bslung ;  the  cod  fishery  is  prosecuted  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  Labrador  shores,  and  the  seal 
Sshery  has  been  lately  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  great  boldness  and  activity,  on  the  ice- 
bergs or  floating  mountains  of  ice,  which  are  brought  down  from  the  north  by  the  ocean  currents. 
About  500  vessels  and  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery,  and  25,000  men  in  the  cod 
Bshery.  The  island  has  a  separate  government,  with  a  provincial  legislature,  like  the  other 
British  provinces.     Population,  100,000.     The  western  coast  and  the  interior  are  uninhabited. 

2.  Towns.  St.  John^s^  the  capital,  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  fine  harbor. 
The  streets  arc  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  It  contains  a  Government  House,  4 
churches,  and  19,000  inhabitants.  Harbor  Grace^  on  Conception  Bay,  is  a  fishing-village, 
with  about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  4  churches. 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Jlnticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Labrador  coast,  are 
dependencies  oi  the  government  of  Newfoundland.  St.  Pierre  or  Peter'^s  and  Miquelon  are  two 
small  islands  near  the  southern  coast,  belonging  to  France. 

3.  Grand  Banks.  The  Great  Bank  of  *S*ewJoundland^  to  the  southeast  of  Newfoundland, 
IS  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation  known.  It  is  GOO  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  some 
parts  in  breadth,  and  appears  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  rock.  The  soundings  vary  from  4  to  10, 
30,  and  100  fathoms.  The  Outer  Bank^  or  Flemish  Cape^  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Grand  Bank.  These  banks  form  a  well-known  fishing  ground.  The  perpetual  fogs  which  hover 
over  them,  and  which  also  cover  the  coasts  of  NevvToundland  and  Cape  Breton,  are  produced 
bf  the  meeting  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  north  with  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  UNITED  STATES. 


1.  Bovnitanei  and  Ertent,    The  United  States  are  bounded  N.  by  British  Amerira  ; 
the  Briiiah  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  tbe  GuIT  oT  1 
and  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    They  extend  from  25°  to  49°  N.  Lit., 
from  67°  to  135*^  \V,  Lon.,  or  through  39  degrees  oflatititdc,  and  through  58  degrees  of  ' 
lude,  comprising  an  area  of  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  frontier  line  of 
miles,  upwards  of  4,000  of  which  are  sea-coast. 

S.  Face  of  the  Country.  This  vast  country,  comprising  one  fifteenth  of  the  hafatlable  gl^^ 
includes  within  its  limits  a  ^at  variety  of  soil,  surface,  and  climate,  from  rich  valleys  and  plni 
of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  to  elevated  and  sterile  table  lands,  destitute  of  wood  and  inUK, 
and  from  (he  semi-tropical  regions  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  wintry  shores  ot\jta 
Superior  and  those  elevated  central  plateaus  rendered  uninhabitable,  not  less  by  the  sereritf  of 
the  climate,  than  by  the  sterility  of  tbe  soil..  It  b  divided  by  two  ranges  of  mountains  into  Ihne 
great  natural  sections,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

(1.)  The  AUeghantf  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  its  length  than  height.  Perhaps  thers  b 
DO  tract  of  country  in  the  worid  that  preserves  the  mouniain  character  over  so  great  a  space  widi 
■0  little  elevation.     The  mean  height  of  the  Alleghanles  is  only  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet, 
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one  half  of  which  coaststa  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  abore  their  base,  and  die  other 

1  elevatLon  of  the  adjoinii^  country  above  the  sea.  To  this  height  the  countiy  rises,  1^ 
lost  imperceptible  acclivi^,  from  the  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  mJes  on  the 
de,  >nd  from  the  cbannel  of  the  Mississippi,  at  an  equal  distance,  on  the  other.  A  grad- 
iration  of  1,000  or  1,300  feet  upon  a  horizontal  surface  of  200  or  300  miles,  would  give 
rfice  of  the  country,  on  the  eastern  side,  an  average  rise  of  from  3  to  4  feet  in  tbe  mile,  and 

2  to  3  feet  on  the  western  side.  This  small  degree  of  inclination  accounts  for  the  great 
[  of  inland  navigation  which  the  United  States  enjoy.     By  the  coune  of  the  Mississippi, 

and  Alleghany  rivers,  vessels  ascend  over  an  inclined  plaine  of  2,400  miles  in  extent,  to 
irubn  of  perhaps  1,300  or  1,400  feet,  witbout  tbe  help  of  canals  or  locks. 
)  The  second  great  mountainous  range  which  traverses  die  United  States,  is  the  Roiki/ 
ilMM.  This  ridge  is  more  elevated  than  tbe  former,  but  is  also  more  distant  from  tha 
c  Ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mississippi  on  tbe  other.  From  tbe  Mississippi  to  tbe 
%  b  ktitude  40^,  is  about  1,500  m'Jes ;  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  crown  dm 
0f  (welliag  surface,  rise,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  insulated  peeks,  to  a  he'ght  of 
fItfiOO  feet.  This  elevaiion  Is  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and 
Hnrkiblfl  that  the  Mississippi,  ibe  common  reservoir  of  tbe  streams  descending  from  hotfa, 
Pl  three  times  further  from  the  higher  chain  than  from  tbe  lower,  so  that  the  declivi^  on 
idu  of  the  immense  basin  included  between  these  mountains,  is  nearly  tbe  same ;  and  tbe 
)■  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  as  susceptible  of  navigation  as  those  from  (be 
iHuea. 

■  Mississippi  valley  also  presents  a  soutben  declivity,  bj-  which  it  gradually  sinks  from 
A  table-land  of  the  centre  of  tbe  continent  to  the  level  of^tbe  ocean  on  tbe  Gulf  of  Mex- 
Wntm  this  table-land,  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  1,600 
hova  the  sea,  descend  die  great  rivers  of  North  America, ' —  Mackenzie's  to  the  north,  die 
awmce  to  the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  (o  the  south. 

\  To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  tbe  Pacific  slope,  tbe  declivity  of  winch  ii 
r  end  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  others.  This  region,  until  lately  has  been  viuled 
W  minionaries,  hunters,  and  uading  ships. 

Stil.     With  regard  to  soil,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  tbe  east  of  the  Rocky 

Mountabis  may  be  classed  un- 
^     der  five  grand  divisions  : 

(1 .)  That  of  the  New  England 
^1     States,   east   of   the    Hudson, 
1     where  the   Alleglianies   spread 
out  into  a  broken,  hilly  country. 
The   soil  is  here,   in   general, 
rocky,  has  but  little  depth,  is 
barren  in  many  places,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  ]ia3ture  than  til- 
lage. 
^^^^^HM^n^^^H  a  M^^s  (^-}  Thesandj  sDilofthesea- 

^^fllBEB^^^^^H  JLHISS  shore,  commencing  from  Long 

■■'--^™'^^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^^■■'  Island,  and  extending  along  the 

coBst  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Mississippi,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  30  lo  100  miles. 
This  tract,  from  the  Potomac 
ifard,  approaches  to  a  horizontal  plain,  very  little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  traversed 
^  its  whole  breadth  by  die  tide  xvater  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  The  surface, 
consists  of  sea  sand,  is  scarcely  capable  of  cultivation,  and  produces  nothing  but  pines, 
>1  on  (he  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  spots  where  rice  is  raised. 

)  The  land  from  the  upper  margin  of  this  sandy  tract  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
from  10  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  ihc  soil  of  which  is  generally  formed  from  ihe  alluvion 
;  mountains,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks  beneath  Ihe  surface-  This 
IS  fertile,  and  generally  well  adapted  for  tillage. 
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(4.)  The  vallejs  between  the  ridges  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  soil  of  which  is  fariousi  hot 
rather  richer  than  that  of  the  tract  last  mentioned. 

(5.)  The  extensive  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  bottomed  on  limestone,  well  wateredi  10^ 
exhaustibly  productive,  and  containing  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  of  first  rate  %oil  as  mif 
country  m  the  world.  The  northern  and  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  stretching  fiv 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  several  hundred  miles  in  width| 
is  a  barren  desert  of  sand. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  the  basm  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  55th  degree  of  N.  Lat.,  and  neari^ 
the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  stretched  beyond  the  Miasit^ 
sippi  for  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the  largest  on  die 
dobe,  the  efforts  of  man  have  made  but  partial  inroads.  This  forest  is  bounded  on  its  weaten 
limits  by  another  region  of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different  character.  This  may  be 
strictly  called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is  correctly  knowoi 
stretches  from  the  forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  far- 
thest Arctic  limits  of  the  continent.  The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  general,  is  less  hiOy, 
mountainous,  or  rocky  than  the  forest  region  ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  reman: 

|)lains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of  considerable  elevation  and  mass  in  the 
brmer.     The  two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  determinate  limit,  but  frequently  run  into  eadi 
otiier,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  features. 

4.  Valley.  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
their  numerous  tributary  streams,  and  may  be  considered  as  bounded  N.  bv  the  great  lakes 
of  British  America  ;  E.  by  the  Appalachian  Mountams  ;  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  W. 
by  the  Rockv  Mountains.  The  Mississippi  Valley  is  a  wide  extent  of  level  coimtry,  in  wliidi 
the  various  nvers  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  3,000  miles  apart,  find  a  conunon 
centre,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  sbgle  channel.  This  valley  extends  from 
the  29th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  Lat.,  and  exhibits  every  variation  of  temperature,  from  the 
climate  of  Canada  to  that  of  Louisiana. 

5.  Rivers,  The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  discharge  themselves  into  the  Atbntio 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Mississippi  rises  in 
about  47^  N.  Lat.  in  a  number  of  head  streams,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  course  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Lat.  29^  6^  N.  Its  length  by  its  windings  is  above  3,000  miles.  Its  source  is 
in  a  lofty  table-land,  although  the  country  here  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  marshy  valley. 
Seven  hundred  miles  from  its  source  it  is  precipitated  over  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  foims 
a  beautiful  cataract,  17  feet  in  descent,  embellished  by  wild  and  romantic  scenery.  Below  tUsy 
it  receives  many  large  streams,  and  a  little  south  of  Lat.  39^,  its  waters  are  augmented  by  the 
immense  stream  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  west,  which  is  both  longer  and  carries  a  greater  bob 
of  water  than  the  Mississippi,  yet  loses  its  name  in  the  inferior  stream.  Farther  onward,  it  re. 
ceives  the  Ohio  from  the  east,  and  nearer  the  sea  it  is  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two 
great  streams,  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 

Below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  its  course  has  no  considerable  obstruction.  Here  the  stream 
is  half  a  mile  in  width.  At  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Abova 
this,  it  is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  with  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  banks,  and  broad,  clean  sand-btn- 
Below  the  Missouri,  it  becomes  narrower  and  deeper.  It  often  tears  away  the  islands  nd 
points,  and,  at  the  season  of  high  waters,  great  masses  of  the  banks  with  all  the  trees  upon  theoi 
are  plunged  into  the  stream.  In  many  pkces,  it  deposits  immense  heaps  of  drift-wood  upon 
the  sand-bars,  which  become  as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.  TlMie 
obstructions  are  called  snags,  sawyers,  planters,  chutes,  races,  and  chains. 

From  its  source  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  it  flows  through  wild-rice  lakes,  swamps,  lime- 
stone blufis,  and  craggy  hills.  The  alluvial  banks  or  bottoms  are  from  6  to  8  miles  wide,  and 
are  skirted  by  blufis.  Below  the  Ohio,  the  alluvion  widens  to  40  or  50  miles,  and  grows  stiD 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  From  March  to  June,  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  ex- 
hibits in  some  places  the  appearance  of  an  immense  swamp,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach ;  in  others,  vast  and  magnificent  forests  rising  from  the  waters  of  a  lake.  Where  the 
river  meets  the  sea,  it  divides  into  several  channels,  which  intersect  a  wide,  dreaiy  swampi 
destitute  of  trees,  and  overgrown  with  coarse  reeds.  The  water  is  white  and  turbid,  and  colois 
the  ocean  for  a  great  distance  out  of  sight  of  the  land. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  performed  by  keel* 
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rUch  were  partly  rowed  along  the  eddies  of  the  stream,  and  partly  drawn  by  ropes 
18  shore.  In  thb  tedious  process,  more  than  three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending 
ew  Orieans  to  the  faUs  of  the  Ohio.  The  passage  is  now  made  by  steamboats  in  10 
The  first  steamboat  seen  upon  these  waters  was  in  1810.  There  are  now  400.  The 
of  flat  boats  or  arks  which  yearly  descend  the  river,  amounts  to  5,000. 
Jlliffffoiirt,  in  regard  to  its  lengtli,  may  be  considered  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi, 
connexion  with  that  stream,  it  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  From  its  source  in  the 
Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  extreme  length  is  4,420  miles.  It  is  navigable 
5  Great  Falls  to  the  sea,  4,000  miles,  and  has  been  ascended  by  steamboats  2,200  miles 
9  Mississippi. 

river  rises  in  three  head  streams,  which  unite  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
led  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madison.  The  source  of  one  of  these  head  streams  is  so 
that  of  the  Otegon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  that  a  person  may  drink  from  the 
of  each  without  traveling  more  than  a  mile.  For  some  distance  the  river  is  a  foaming 
n  torrent,  and  then  spreads  into  a  broat!  and  gentle  stream,  full  of  islands,  and  in  some 
lordered  by  shores  of  blackish  and  precipitous  rocks,  1 ,000  feet  in  height.  The  Great 
'  the  Missouri  are  within  60  miles  of  the  most  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  they  are  second  only  to  Niagara.  The  river, 
\  here  1 ,000  feet  wide,  is  pressed  in  between  perpendicular  cliffs  and  banks,  and  falls  at 
in  unbroken  sheet  98  feet  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in  a  succession  of  cataracts  and 
rapids  for  a  distance  of  17  miles.  The  whole  descent  is  360  feet, 
general  direction  of  the  Missouri  is  southeasterly  till  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
is  very  rapid  and  tortuous,  and  it  embosoms  a  vast  number  of  islands.  Like  the  Mis*, 
it  is  subject  to  annual  floods,  which  begin  in  March  and  end  in  July  ;  the  average  rise 
*t.     Vast  quantities  of  sand  are  brought  down  by  its  waters. 

Missouri  has  a  more  rapid  current  than  the  Mississippi.  From  the  Kansas  to  the  Mis- 
it  runs  from  5  to  7  miles  an -hour.  Below  this,  sometimes  10  miles.  The  Mississippi 
ie  Missouri,  flows  at  a  medial  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  The  Mississippi,  at  its  junction 
!  Missouri,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  while  the  Missouri,  at  the  same  point,  has  a  width 
air  a  mile.  The  course  of  the  Mississippi  exhibits  a  perpetual  succession  of  curves,  in 
egular  uniformity,  that  the  boatmen  and  Indians  were  accustomed  to  calculate  their  pro* 
'  the  number  of  bends  they  had  passed. 

alluvial  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  for  the 
rt  destitute  of  trees.  The  bluffs  which  skirt  the  alluvion  are  generally  a  limestone  rock, 
issouri  has  several  large  tributaries.  The  Yellow  Stone  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
;  into  the  Missouri  after  a  course  estimated  at  1 ,800  miles,  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navi- 
The  Platte  joins  the  Missouri  further  downward,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of 
niles.  The  Kansas^  still  farther  down,  is  1,200  miles  in  length  ;  all  these  tributaries 
1  the  south  and  west. 

ay*,  Gii//i,  ^"C,  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  borders  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
1  the  waters  of  all  the  central  regions.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  nume- 
ep  bays,  the  chief  of  which  are  Chesapeake^  Delateare^  and  Massachusetts  Bays :  all 
e  navigable. 

kores  and  Capes.  In  the  north,  the  Atlantic  coast  is  rocky,  high,  and  bold,  and  broken 
nerous  headlands.  Towards  the  south,  the  land  subsides  into  an  unvarying  level  flat, 
xtends  to  a  great  distance  into  the  country.  The  most  prominent  capes,  are  Cape  Cod 
achusctts,  Cape  Ilatteras  in  North  Carolina,  Cape  Florida^  and  Cape  Sable,  the  south- 
emily  of  the  United  States. 

limate.  Every  diversity  of  climate  is  found  in  this  country,  from  the  perpetual  summer 
da  and  Louisiana,  to  the  dreary  winter  of  the  Canadian  borders.  The  general  charac 
of  the  climate  is  its  sudden  transitions,  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.  In  a  general 
le  country'  may  be  regarded  as  comprised  within  three  distinct  zones.  1.  That  of  the 
nate,  containing  the  New  England  States,  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
ivestern  districts.  2.  The  middle  climate,  comprising  the  Middle  States,  whh  Ohio, 
ky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  3.  The  hot  climate,  comprising 
ithern  States  and  Arkansas.  Throughout  the  coimtry  the  climate  is  much  colder  than 
•astern  continent  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
!  rain  falls  in  the  United  States  h  the  course  of  a  year  than  in  Europe,  yet  the  proportion 
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of  fair  weather  is  greater  here,  and  the  air  a  drier ;  bb  the  rain  in  America  falb  in  mnch  boifitr 
abowers,  and  the  eraporation  is  more  rapid  than  on  the  eastern  continent.     Tlie  spring  of  tl 
United  States  is  remarkably  short.     The  peculiarities  of  climate  in  each  State  and  dirisi 
are  elsewhere  minute)^  described. 

9.  JMineralt.  The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  are  rich  and  various.  IroO]  i 
lime,  and  salt,  articles  of  primary  importance,  exist  in  neat  abundance.  Lead  is  foin 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  lona. 
vhich  is  obtained  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  procured  C 
western  side  from  salt  springs,  which  are  numerous  and  copious  in  their  produce  all  on 
Western  States.  The  supply  of  coal  is  equally  abundant ;  on  the  west  of  the  moi 
immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  valley  of  I 
Mississippi ;  and  on  the  east  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  various  positions.  Gold  has  reoen^ 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Copper  is  fouodj 
Michigan  and  Missouri. 

10.  Political  Diciiiant,  Populatum,  and  Capital.    The  United  States  are  divided  | 
cally  into  thirty  one  Stales,  four  Temtories,  and   the  District  of  Columbia ;  besides 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  over  which  no  civil  government  faaa  | 
been  established.     The  capital  is  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

States  and   Terntoriit, 


New  Hampshire 

Veimuni, 


Hi  ly  land, 
Virpim,      ■ 
Kurih  Carulina, 
Simili  Carulina, 


Indiana, 
Michigan, 

lllla..is,    • 
Wiscunsin, 


Ke»  Englimd  Slalti. 

Areasq.  m. 

33,000  I  MasnchuHtta, 
.      8,000    Ithude  Iiland, 
91,000  I  Cooneciiciii, 
Middit  Statet. 
46,000  I  New  Jersey,   . 
46,000  I  Delaware, 
.      Son/Amt   Slalti. 
9,400  [  Florida, 
62,000  I  Alabama, 
-      50,000    Misiissipiri, 
30,000    1^'Uisiau, 
•      68,000  I  Texu, 
Watent  Slalu. 
40,000    HIssoari,       • 
AchsDiaa, 
Keniuckj,    • 
Tennessee,        • 
CaliTonia,     • 


*^,35 


34,000 

66.000 

65.000 

64,000 

61,000 

Territeriei. 
150,000  I  Orcgc 
SOO/WO  I  Ulafc, 


47JM 
47JNn 


37,0N 


Mtjm 


The  regions  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri  have  no  separate  governments.  The  constitutiaB 
requires  that  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  population  should  be  taken  every  ten  yews,  k 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  Stale  is  entitled.  Seven 
official  enumerations  have  been  taken,  which  give  the  following  results. 

Population  at  different  PeriodM   btf  ojkial  Enumeration. 


Whiles. 

Slave*. 

Free  Cobred. 

Total  Colored 

Tl 

[ital  Popnlitita. 

ITUO     .     .     . 
ItMM)      .      .      . 
IrilO     .     .     . 
!«»... 
1830      ..      . 
IIMO      .      .      . 

IH50       .        .       . 

The  Indians 

3,172,464 
4,304,603 
6,863,004 
7,872.711 
10,637,378 
14,lb9,705 
19,557,371 

re  not  iocludei 

607,607 

893,041 
1,191,364 
1,543,688 
3,009,043 
2,487,355 
3,304,093 

J.    Fewofth 

59,466 
108,396 
166,446 
238,197 

^■^ 

439,nO 

em  remaio  eas 

757,363 
1,001,439 
1.377,810 
1,781,8% 

2,873,648 
3,633,803 

of  the  Missimp 

pL 

3,gsg.Ba7 

6,306,911 
7,839.614 

13,866,090 
17,003,35s 
33,191,074 

-.-^ 
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.  J^riev^un.     The  vegetatde  productiona  of  the  United  Sutei  fire  exceeding!;  ranoua ; 

there  are  some,  however,  com- 
mon to  every  section  of  the 
UnioD.  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
an  indigenous  American  plant, 
is  culuvated  from  Alaine  to 
Louisiana,  but  succeeds  best 
in  the  Western  and  Middle 
States.  It  is  adapted  lo  a 
^ater  variety  of  soils  and 
situations  iban  wheat,  and  yields 
general^  double  the  produce  : 
had  of  the  first  quality  hu 
been  known  to  give  100  bu^ 
els  to  an  acre.  Wheat  is  also 
cultivated  from  one  extremity 
of  the  Union  to  the  otlier,  but 
of  superior  quahty  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  begins  in 
and,  about  the  parallel  of  S9^  or  40^,  and  continues  through  all  the  Southern  Stales,  and 
I  Western  States,  chiefly  south  of  the  Ohio.  It  forms  the  staple  of  Maryland  and  Vtr- 
vbere  it  is  raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Beside  tlie 
gnanttiy  made  into  snuff,  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  country,  about  90,000 
are  annually  exported.  The  soil  and  climate  favorable  for  cotton  are  not  found  beyond 
hoi^h  it  can  be  raised  as  far  north  as  39°  on  both  sides  of  the  AUeghanics.  It  was  first 
ited  for  exportation  in  1791,  and  is  raised  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Sabine,  forming  the 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  In  ISOO  the  cotton  crop  was  35,000,000  lbs.; 
teat  it  is  900,000,000,  of  which  about  four  fifths  arc  exported.  The  rice  crops  require 
beat  and  a  marshy  soli,  commence  about  the  same  parallel  with  the  cotton,  and  have 
the  same  geographical  range.  Rice  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Souib  Carolina,  but  also  in 
pa,  and  Louisiana,  and  as  high  as  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  The  sugar-cane  grows  lu  low 
arm  situations  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  3G^  ;  but  the  climate  favorable  for  its  production 
lOt  extend  beyond  3P  30'.  It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Louisiana  ;  about 
lantatlons  in  that  State  producing2;30,000  hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each.  Oats,  r)e, 
irley,  are  raised  in  all  the  Norlhem,  and  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  Souihcrn  Slates. 
I,  flax,  and  hops,  are  produced  of  an  excellent  quality.  Hctnp  grows  naturally  in  the 
sm  States,  and  hops  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States.  The  vine  has  been  successfully 
ited  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grows  spontaneously,  and  has 
exiensively  planted  of  late  years.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  of  the  temperate  ant!  tropical 
es,  and  the  culinary  vegetables  which  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  thrive  Itere. 
lairy  and  grazing  are  also  important  resources  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  great 
(iea  of  beef  and  pork  are  raised  for  exportation,  particularly  in  the  West.  The  number 
sep  In  the  United  States  has  been  estimated  at  about  20,000,000,  yielding  about 
0,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually. 

Commerce.  The  United  States  are  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world,  their 
Tie  navlgatiim  being  inferior  only  to  that  of  Oreat  Britain,  while  no  country  in  the  world 
rs  such  a  length  of  internal  navigable  channels,  natural  and  artificial.  The  amount  of 
ng  owned  in  the  United  Stales  Is  about  4,000,000  Ions,  independently  of  a  great  numbei 
;e  river  boats,  which  navigate  the  great  rivers  of  the  south  and  west,  and  the  numerous 
i>ats  of  ihe  Pennsylvania  waters.  Such  has  been  of  late  years  the  rapid  growth  of  manu- 
!9,  the  great  dcvelopement  of  internal  resources,  and  the  extension  of  inland  navigBtlon, 
le  coasting  trade  has  steadily  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  while  the  foreign  irade  has  been 
stationary.  The  annual  value  of  imporis  exceeds  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars;  the 
s  are  nearly  the  same  in  amount,  about  twelve  millions  of  foreign  produce,  and  the  remain- 
domestic.  The  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  ex))orted  are  cotton,  to  the  value 
30,000,000;  biead  stufis  $13,000,000;  tobacco  99,000,000 ;  rice  $2,000,000;  timber, 
itores,  and  pot  and  pearl  asbes,  &c.,  $7,000,000 ;  dried  and  pickled  fish,  whale  oil,  tic. 
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$8,000,000.  The  articles  of  domestic  manuiactiiTe  exported  to  the  value  of  $16,000/IOO» 
are  chiefly  cottton  goodg,  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  tallow  candles,  hats,  furniture,  leiBDed 
sugar,  tobacco,  &c. 

13.  Manufaciures.  The  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  though  of  recent  origgii  an 
already  extensive  and  increasing.  The  vast  territory  of  the  Union,  with  all  its  diTersi^:af 
climate,  and  the  immense  water  power  afforded  by  its  rivers,  furnish  the  raw  materiab  fi)ff 
ahnost  every  sort  of  manufacture,  and  a  cheap  moving  force.  There  were  in  1840,  IfitjO 
cotton  mills  in  the  country,  with  upwards  of  2.400,000  spindles,  and  48,000  loomsi  and  pe^ 
ducing  230,000,000  yards  of  cloth  yearly  ;  300  furnaces  make  200,000  tons  of  iron,  which  ji 
manufactured  into  every  variety  of  useful  articles  ;  5,000,000  bushels  of  salt  are  noade  fion 
the  sea  and  the  salt  springs  of  tlie  interior  ;  woolen  goods  to  the  value  of  $70,000,000 ;  iato 
and  caps  to  that  of  $  10,000,000 ;  leather  and  its  various  manufactures  of  the  value  of' 
40,000,000  ;  furniture  to  the  same  amount ;  paper  to  the  value  of  $  3,000,000  ;  and  glass  of 
the  same  value  were  among  the  leading  manufactured  products. 

14.  Fisheries,  The  products  of  the  fisheries  are  of  great  value,  as  appears  from  the  pre* 
ceding  statements  relative  to  commerce.  Cod  are  taken  chiefly  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks, 
and  are  dried  and  salted  ;  herring  and  mackerel  are  taken  along  shore,  and  the  river  fisheries  an 
valuable.  The  whale  fishery  is  cluefly  prosecuted  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  aad 
Indian  Oceans,  and  the  American  seamen  have  far  outstripped  other  nations  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  gigantic  game.  Upwards  of  180,000  tons  of  shipping  are  employed  in  the  whale  fisheiy, 
obtaining  annually  above  100,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  115,000  barrels  of  whale  or  black  <m, 
and  120,000  pounds  of  whale  bone. 

15.  Public  Lands.  The  National  Domain,  or  Public  Lands,  consist  of  tracts  of  territoij 
ceded  to  the  general  government  by  the  several  States  ;  of  the  lands  in  the  territory  of  Lou- 
isiana, purchased  of  France  ;  and  those  acquired  by  treaty  from  Spain  and  Mexico.  A  vast 
portion  of  this  land  is  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who  are  considered  as  proprietors  of  the  soO 
till  the  government  extinguishes  their  title  by  purchase.  A  General  Land  Office  at  Washing* 
ton  directs  the  sale  of  these  territories.  All  the  lands  are  surveyed  before  sale ;  they  an 
divided  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  mile 

?uare,  containing  each  640  acres,  and  sold  in  sections,  half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  sections 
he  minimum  price  is  fixed  by  law  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  All  sales  are  made  for  cash. 
Salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved,  but  may  be  sold  by  special  orders  from  the  Prewdent 
One  section  of  640  acres  is  reserved  in  each  township  as  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  support  of 
schools.  Five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  land  are  reserved,  three  fifths  of  which  are  expended 
by  Congress  in  making  roads  leading  to  the  States  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and  two-fifthi 
are  expended  by  the  States  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  Up  to  the  year  1840  about 
200,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  have  been  surveyed,  of  which  about  80,000,000  have 
been  sold,  and  20,000,000  granted  by  Congress  for  education,  internal  improvenicrr,  and  other 
purposes.  There  were  about  100,000,000  acres  surveyed  and  unsold.  The  whole  quantity 
of  land  owned  by  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  1,500,000,000  acres. 

16.  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  The  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  derived  from 
customs  on  imports,  sales  of  land,  the  post-ofTice,  and  tlie  public  lead  mines.  Of  these  the 
customs  constitute  much  the  largest  item.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  has  varied  duriog 
the  last  few  years,  from  25  to  50  Millions  of  dollars,  of  which  from  90  to  47  millions  wen 
received  from  customs  or  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  country,  and  from  1  to 
5  millions  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  The  present  expenses  of  the  government  anioant 
to  about  45  million  dollars  yearly,  as  follows ;  Civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  intercounei 
including  large  expenses  growing  out  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  $17,000,000;  military  estaUisb* 
ment,  including  fortifications,  $8,000,000 ;  Department  of  the  Interior,  including  Indian  afiain 
and  military  and  revolutionary  pensions,  $5,000,000;  naval  establishment,  $9,000,000;  puUie 
debt,  $6,000,000.  At  present,  the  revenue  exceeds  the  expenditure,  and  the  debt  is  diminiih* 
ing.  The  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Post  Ofiice,  amounting  to  upwards  of  $6,000,000  aoDii* 
ally,  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement.     The  total  debt  is  less  than  sixty  millions. 

Taxation,  Salaries.  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  impose  direct  taxes,  but  this  branch  of 
the  revenue  havijig  been  found  one  of  the  least  productive,  and  the  other  sources  of  supply 
being  abundant,  there  is  no  taxation  by  the  general  government.  Each  State  levies  its  own  tai 
ibr  the  expense  of  its  local  government;  and  each  city  or  town  provides  by  taxation  for  its  own 
municipal  concerns.    Both  the  rate  and   manner  of  taxation   vary  in  the  difiereot  States. 
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DM  diere  are  taxes  on  fisheriesi  milb,  carriages,  horses,  catde,  watches  be,  in  otbeis 
of  these  are  taxed.  The  most  common  are  the  capitation  and  propertj  tax.  In  Massa- 
ns  every  male  citisen  from  16  to  60  is  subject  to  a  poll  tax,  which  is  common! j  a  dollar, 
dfaur  and  a  half.  The  State  expenses  of  Massachusetts  amount  to  less  than  a  dollar  to 
indifidual,  or  the  value  of  one  day's  labor.  The  town  tax  varies  in  proportion  to  wealth 
mnbers  in  different  towns.  In  remote  country  towns,  with  no  density  of  population,  the 
about  a  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  to  each  individual ;  m  Newbaryport,  a  large  town, 
'  the  first  class,  two  dollars ;  in  Boston  five  dollars.  Taxes  for  the  support  of  religion  are 
luntaiy. 

B  highest  salary  is  that  of  the  President,  who  receives  35,000  dollars  a  year ;  Ministen 
lotentiary  receive  9,000  dollars  annually,  and  the  same  sum  for  an  outfit ;  the  Secretaries 
ite,  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  6,000 ;  the  Vice 
lent,  5,000;  the  Chief  Justice,  5,000;  the  Associate  Justices,  4,500;  Charges  d'Afiairs, 
;  Secretaries  of  Legation,  2,000 ;  Members  of  Congress,  8  dollars  per  day. 

Army  and  Navy.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  army,  as  at  present  fixed  by  law  of 
«S8,  includes  13,000  men  ;  the  army  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  Eastern  and  West- 
od  consists  of  four  regiments  of  artillery,  eight  of  infantry,  two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of 
ed  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  a  major-general  and  two  brigadier. generals.  Coo* 
I  with  the  War  Department  is  Che  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  for 
'ucation  of  officers.  The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  small,  but  in  admirable  order,  and 
;reat  importance  in  peace,  by  affording  protection  to  commerce  in  foreign  seas.  There 
ivy  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Norfolk,  and 
Dola.  The  naval  force  comprises  10  ships  of  the  line,  17  frigates,  17  sloops  of  war« 
3  smaller  vessels.  Graving  or  dry  docks  of  granite  have  been  constructed  at  Noi^ 
id  Charlestown,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  receive  the  largest  vessels. 

Posts.  The  post  roads  in  the  United  States  were,  in  1851,  192,000  miles,  and  the 
i  transportation  of  the  mail  was  about  46,000,000  miles.  The  number  of  post  offices  was 
;  the  revenue  arising  from  the  department  ts  expended  upon  the  extension  and  improve*- 
dt  the  post  establishment,  so  as  to  maintain  a  regular  and  safe  conveyance  to  the  remotest 
nents. 

Mint.  The  mint  is  established  in  Philadelphia,  with  branches  at  ChaHotCe,  in  South 
na,  and  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia,  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  and  one  in  New  Oricans  for  the 
)e  of  both  gold  and  silver.     The  whole  coinage  from  1792  to  1838  was  as  under. 

Fieca  Coined,  Value, 

Gold         .         .         .         5,817,458  26,237,735 

Silver       .         .         .     125,539,962  50,345,282 

Copper     .         .         .       80,361,965  763,431 


Totals        211,710,385  77,346,448 

JSavery.  Slavery  exists  in  16  States;  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Norrfi 
wth  Carolinia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
sas,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  also  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  were  a  few  slaves 
ode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania ;  but  slavery,  being  abolished  by 

these  States  and  in  New  Jersey,  it  has  ceased,  or  will  cease,  on  the  death  of  such  as  are 

at  present.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
diana  have  no  slaves,  and  in  Maryland  they  are  on  the  decrease.  In  South  Carolina  and 
iippi  only  do  they  exceed  the  free  population. 

Relis^ous  Denominations,     The  religious  sects  are  numerous  in  the  United  States. 

include  almost  every  sect  known  in  Europe,  besides  several  peculiar  to  the  United 
Tliough  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  very  strong  prejudices  against  some 
which  have  broken  out,  of  late  years,  into  acts  of  bloody  violence,  yet  in  the  eye  of  the 
I  sects  are  equal,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  rights.  [For  a 
lull  account  of  the  various  religious  sects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Supplement.] 

Education,  Libraries.  There  are  about  120  colleges  in  the  United  Stales,  but  most  of 
ire  merely  high  or  classical  schools^  and  many  of  them  have  no  funds  and  a  small  number 
dents.     In  several  of  the  States  the  lower  or  elementary  branches  are  made  accessible 

gratuitously,  by  means  of  free  schools ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  New  England. 
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New  Yorki  and  Obb,  and  more  recently  measures  have  been  taken  to  btroduee  the 
bleasing  into  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Ample  funds  exist  in  the  Northwestern  States  ftr 
the  support  of  public  education,  and  the  system  of  free  education  has  been  partially  establidied; 
but  the  recent  settlement  and  sparse  population  of  those  States  have  hitherto  been  an  obatacle 
to  its  complete  and  efficient  operation.  In  thd  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  little  hai 
been  done  for  the  common  education.  None  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  affi>rd  meant  fiv 
a  thorough,  learned,  and  scienti6c  education,  such  as  is  provided  by  the  European  Univeratiet^ 
There  is  also  a  great  deficiency  of  libraries  in  the  country,  and  no  writer  or  student  can  pumie 
an  extended  course  of  historical  or  scientific  research  without  finding  himself  embarrassed  by 
the  want  of  books.  There  are  many  libraries  in  Europe,  which  contain  upwards  of  200JIM 
volumes,  but  there  b  not  one  in  this  country  that  contains  100,000. 


Harvard  University          • 

92,000 

New  York  Society  . 

35,000 

Boston  Athenaeum            • 

50,000 

Philadelphia  Library  Company 

60,000 

Astor  Ijibrary          •         • 

60,000 

Charleston  City 

20,000 

24.  Canals.  Works  of  this  sort  are  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  land-locked  bays  of  the 
coast  have  been  connected  by  a  chain  of  canals,  affording  a  safe,  internal  water-route  from  Nai^ 
ragansett  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern  and  western  waters  have  been  united  by 
several  channels,  which  either  turn  the  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies  or  surmount  their  summits. 
The  waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  have  been  connected  at  various  points,  and  die 
obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the  most  important  rivers  have  been  overcome  by  removing  tbe 
bars  or  ledges  which  obstructed  their  channels,  or  by  side-cuts,  locks,  and  dams.  The  whole 
length  of  this  artificial  navigation  is  over  4,000  miles,  all  of  which,  with  one  or  two  trifling 
exceptions,  has  been  executed  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 

25.  Railroads.  The  Americans  have  equally  surpassed  all  other  people  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  their  railroads,  having  in  about  twenty  years  constructed  nearly  14,000  miles  of  these 
artificial  levels,  over  which  carriages  are  propelled  by  locomotive  steam-engines,  at  the  rate  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  five  miles  an  hour.  Although  this  contrivance  is  perhaps  less  adapted  than 
canals  to  the  conveyance  of  bulky  articles,  yet  it  possesses  several  advantages  over  that  mode  of 
transportation,  such  as  that  of  not  being  interrupted  by  ice,  and  that  of  being  suited  to  many 
localities  in  which  artificial  water-communications  would  be  impracticable. 

26.  Government.  The  United  States  form  a  Confederated  Republic.  The  Legiala^ 
power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof. 
The  senators  are  chosen  for  six  years,  but  divided  into  classes,  so  that  one  third  of  the  Senate 
is  renewed  once  in  two  years.  No  person  can  be  a  senator  who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  for  nine  years  been  a  citizen.  The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeaclh 
ments,  and  the  Vice-President  is  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year.  No 
person  is  qualified  to  be  a  member  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  been  for  7 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  apportionment  fixes  the  rate  of  representation  at 
1  representative  for  every  93,420  inhabitants,     in  the  enumeration  three  fifths  of  the  slaves 


excluded.  All  bills  for  raising  a  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Any 
bill  may  become  a  law  without  the  approbation  of  the  President,  if,  after  he  returns  it,  it  slaB 
be  reconsidered  and  approved  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houses. 

The  Congress  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  to  borrow  money  on  tbe  public  credit,  to  regulate  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce,  to  make  bankrupt  laws,  coin  money,  and  punish  counterfeiters,  establbh  pot^ 
oflSces,  and  post-roads,  secure  copy-rights  and  patent-rights,  establish  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  punish  felonies  and  piracies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  declare  war  and  grant 
letters  of  marque  apd  reprisal,  make  rules  concerning  captures,  rabe  and  support  armies,  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,  provide  for  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,  &c. 

The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  chosen  for  the  term  of  4  years,  in  the  following 
manner.  Each  State  shall  appoint  in  a  way  prescribed  by  its  legislature,  a  number  of  electoifl 
equal  to  its  whole  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ;  these  meet  in 
their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  must 
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inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  The  votes  are  then  sealed  and  sent  to 
lent  of  the  Senate,  who  counts  them  before  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  person 
9  greatest  number  of  votes  is  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
r  electors ;  otherwise  the  House  of  Representatives  immediately  choose  a  President 
ng  the  3  candidates  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  In  this  election  the 
taken  by  States.  If  no  President  is  thus  chosen,'  the  Vice-President  performs  the 
the  office.  If  the  Vice-President  be  not  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  the 
loose  one  from  the  two  highest  members  on  the  list. 

son  can  be  President  who  is  not  a  native  bom  citizen,  or  who  was  not  a  citizen,  at 
if  the  adoption  of  the  t7onstitution,  or  who  is  not  35  years  of  age,  or  has  not  been  a 
1  the  United  States  for  14  years.  The  eligibih'ty  of  the  Vice-President  is  similar, 
^resident  is  Commander-m-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  m 
service  of  the  United  States.  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  makes 
ippoints  ambassadors.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  officers  of  the  United 
lose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  He  takes  care 
iws  shall  be  executed,  and  commissions  all  officers.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
be  removed  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  bribery,  treason,  or  otlier  high  crimes 
nneanors. 

diciary.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court| 
;h  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  The  present  judi  • 
lishment  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  34  District  Courts,  9 
ourts,  which  are  thus  organized  ;  the  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  1  Chief  Justice, 
ssociate  Justices,  who  hold  a  court  in  the  city  of  Washington,  annually ;  besides 
ch  of  these  justices  attends  in  a  certain  circuit,  comprising  2  or  more  districts,  ap- 
I  to  each,  and,  together  with  the  judge  of  the  district,  composes  a  Circuit  Court, 
leld  in  each  district  of  the  circuit.* 

ibict  Comta  are  held,  respectively,  by  the  Die-  the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  any  courts  appointed, 

alone.    Appeals  are  allowed  from  the  District  or  persons  holding  office,  under  the  authority  Of  toe  Uni* 

it  Court  in  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  ted  States.  —  The  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  SupreoM 

'  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  50  dollars,  Court,  in  all  actions  at  law  against  citizens  of  the  United 

B  Circuit  Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ca-  States,  is  by  jury, 

e  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  original 

value  of  2,000  dollars ;  and  in  some  cases,  cognizance,  concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  several 

leonvenience  of  attending  a  court  b^  a  justice  States,  of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  at  common  law,  or  in 

eme  Court  is  very  great,  the  District  Courts  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of 

with  Circuit  Court  powers.     Each  State  is  costs,  the  sum  or  value  of  GOO  dollars,  and  the  United 

•r  the  purpose  of  holding  District  and  Circuit  States  are  plaintiffs  or  petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party, 

ein,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  Penn-  or  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  tlie  suit 

rffinia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  State.    They  have  ex- 

cn  of  which  is  divided  into  2  Districts.  Tliere  elusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  cognizable 

Territorial  Courts,  which  are  temporary,  and  under  the  autliorit^  of  the  United  States  (except  where 

iracter  whenever  a  Territory  becomes  a  State,  the  laws  of  Uie  United  States  otherwise  direct),  and  con- 

0  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum-  current  jurisdiction  with  the  District  Courts  of  the  crimes 
a  Circuit  Court  fur  that  District.  and  offences  cognizable  therein. 

pme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  exclusive  The  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  have,  exclu- 
3f  all  controversies  of  a  civil  nature  where  a  sively  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  cognizance  of 
rtv,  except  between  a  State  and  its  citizens ;  all  crimes  and  offences  that  are  cognizable  under  the  an- 
afso  between  a  i^Uiie  and  citizens  of  other  Uiority  of  the  United  States,  committed  within  their  re- 
tens  ;  in  which  latter  case  it  has  original,  but  spective  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  no  other 
re  jurisdiction.  It  has,  exclusively,  all  such  punishment  than  whipping,  not  exceeding  30  stripes,  a 
of  suits  or  proce<*dingA  against  ambassadors,  fine  not  exceeding  100  dollars,  or  a  term  of^imprisonmenl 
lie  ministers  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic  nut  exceeding  G  months,  is  to  be  inflicted,  and  also  have 

1  court  of  law  can  have  or  exercise  consistent-  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  of  admi- 
law  of  nations  :  and  original,  but  not  exclu-  ralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  including  all  seizures  un- 
ction of  all  B\\\\»  brought  by  anibajisadors,  or  der  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  or  trade,  of  the  United 
ministers,  in  which  a  consul,  or  vice-consul.  States,  where  the  seizures  are  made  on  waters  which  are 
The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  Jurisdiction  navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons  burden 
*crees  and  judgments  of  tlic  Circuit  Courts  in  within  their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high 

the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  ex-  seas ;  saving  to  suitors,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  a  common 

m  or  value  of  2,(.(Mi  dollars,  and  from  final  de-  law  remedy,  where  tlie  common  law  is  competent  to  give 

id^ments  of  the  liitrhest  courts  of  the  several  it.    and  also  have  exclusive  original  cognizance  ot  all 

tain  cases,  as  hereinafter  mentioned.     It  has  seizures  on  land  or  other  waters  than  as  aforesaid,  made 

ne  writs  of  prohibition  to  the  District  Courts,  and  of  all  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred,  un 

^din^  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  ju-  der  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
id  writs  of  mandamus,  in  cases  warranted  by 
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The  ncim^  of  tbe  whius  bu  been  KaQenlly  £tttl'  to  d«  i 

Those  who  survive  the  c" 


An  Iitdian  in  fall  droM. 


a  state  of  decay,  and  have  loit  tfas  ^ 
their  former  aiate,  without  acquiring  from  d 
zation  any  thing  but  its  vices.  Tbe  Clur'' 
Crteks,  Ckaclam,  &c.,  have  msde  the  ^ 
advance  in  civilization.  The  fiiat  step  i 
subsist  by  agriculture  rather  than  b 
to  have  a  settled  home.  Tbe  Cher., 
many  of  them*large  possessions,  a  1  _ 
dress,  and  Bufficient  knovledge  in  the  \ 
arts  to  manufacture  clothing  and  varioni  ■ 
ments  of  wood  and  iron.  They  bare  i 
their  language  to  a  system,  and  bare  a  d 
per  published  in  their  otto  alphabet.  Tbi  _  _ 
mounted  guards  well  armed,  who  bare  gEoCli^' 
thority,  and  who  constancy  ride  in  eveijr  iBl^ 
tion.  The  missionaries  hare  bad  good  soee' 
among  the  Cherolcees,  and  there  are  many  boc 
in  tlieir  own  tongue  scattered  among  them. 
is  not  pretended  that  this  people  have  t 
a  slate  of  refinement ;  but  their  present  BtHe 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  may  live 
together  in  large  communities  by  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  and  increasing  knowledge.  Some  of 
their  amusements  are  of  a  very  athletic  kind, 
pariicularly  the  game  of  hall,  which  is  punoed 
by  whole  villages  and  even  tribes,  with  so  much 
unimatioif  that  a  stranger  would  suppose  it  a  battle. 

Many  general  traits  run  through  ail  the  tribes,  or  nations,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  bebg 
independent  and  distinct  from  each  other.  All,  or  nearly  all,  have  the  same  fatal  and  irnioef 
sible  thirst  for  spirituous  liquors,  which  has  become  the  bane  of  the  race.  To  obtain  dn 
gratificalion  they  will  part  with  whatever  they  value  most ;  and  though  placable  to  each  adp 
wben  sober,  they  will,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  commit  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary  cinMi. 
In  all  other  respects  the  Indians  are  distinguished  for  self-restraint.  They  will  bear  hunger  Md 
p^n  without  complaint,  and  so  far  restrain  all  outward  expression  of  grief  or  agony,  that  it  ii  bvd 
10  discover  that  they  suffer  either.  But  all  restraint,  all  self-command,  deserts  them  at  tbe  nrik 
of  spirits.  This  appetite  for  ruinous  indulgence  is  general,  though  some  tribes  remote  in  an* 
ation,  and  others  who  have  never  tolerated  the  introduction  of  spirits,  have  escaped  the  fatal  COIH 
sequences.  But  the  vicinity  of  the  traders  will  destroy  this  safeguard.  In  all  the  tribes  it  is  m- 
culcaicd  that  it  is  honorable  to  bear  pain  without  complaining  ;  and  in  appearance,  at  least,  Ibl 
Indian  has  arrived  at  th^  perfection  of  Stoicism.  He  has  been  truly  called  a  "  Stoic  of  the  woods, 
B  man  without  a  tear."  The  best  trained  courtier  has  not  a  countenance  so  inaccessible  to  tbe 
impulse  of  emotion,  as  that  of  the  Indian.  It  Is  highly  honorable  to  the  Indians  that  with  then, 
and  in  any  exasperated  state  of  warfare,  the  honor  of  a  female  captive  is  always  safe  :  the  oppre^ 
sion  of  females  is,  however,  no  less  general,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  restraint  arises  altogether 
from  sentiments  of  justice  or  mercy.  The  condition  of  females  invariably  marks  the  stale  of 
civilization,  and  we  must,  therefore,  rank  at  a  low  rate  the  stale  of  society  among  the  moat 
enlightened  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  sterner  passions  are  developed,  while  the  softer  ones 
are  subdued.  Courage  is  ranked  above  justice,  and  artifice  above  truth.  The  females  ne 
invariably  slaves  ;  though  in  some  tribes  the  servitude  is  less  oppressive  than  in  others.  To 
nuke  ivar  and  to  hunt,  are  the  sole  employments  of  the  men  ;  to  cut  wood,  to  draw  water,  to 
carry  burdens,  to  be  humble,  obedient  and  passive,  is  the  lot  of  women.  In  such  a  state  ef 
society  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  moral  sentiment  are  wanting.  Want  of  chastity  is  gen^ 
rally  disgraceful  in  an  unmarried  female,  and  bdullery  is  severely  punished  by  tbe  husbaod,  if 
committed  without  his  connivance. 

Polygamy  is  very  generally  practised,  though  in  some  tribes  it  is  imknown.  In  geoenl  iha 
Indian*,  remote  from  the  influence  of  whites,  live  in  a  slate  of  warfare,  in  which  they  commit 
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the  extremes  of  cnieltjr. 

When  not  engaged  in  war 
or  hunting,  they  are  lisdees 
and  indolent.  Nothing  can 
excite  them  but  violent 
emotions.  They  are  vin- 
dictive above  alJ  men,  and 
seldom  forget  an  injury. 
They  are,  however,  equal- 
ly mindful  of  a  benefit, 
and  cannot  be  accused  of 
ingratitude.  Many  cui- 
toms  pervade  all  ibe 
tribes  ;  others  are  local. 
It  is  universal  to  take  the 
scalps  of  enemies  in  war, 
and  to  smoke  the  calumet 
as  the  sign  or  ralification 
of  peace.  The  pipe  ia 
with  them  what  salt  is 
Ataba.  They  are  hospitable,  and  will  share  their  last  morsel  with  a  stranger.  Tbe 
tribes  of  nations  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  language  of  signs,  which  haa 
t  into  a  copious  system. 

)Uat«u,   WinnebagotSf  Mxamii,  PolaKalomiet,  Mtnomoniei,  and  /ouoi,  living  near 
the  whites,  have  lost  much  of  their  an- 
cient character.     The  forest  has  been 
^     thinned  of  game,  and  agriculture  is  not 
followed  wttli  success  ;  so  that  the  tribet 
are  often  in  want.    The  Sact  and  Fox- 
€»,  the  Chippeteat  and  the  Sioux,  or 
Dahcotahs,  aie  composed  of  numerous 
tribes,  occupying  a  wide  extent.     The 
Sioux  arc  divided  into  many  tribes,  and 
they  are  a  disiinct  people.     They  are 
^     brave  and  warlike.     Of  tliis  race   are 
the  several  tribes  of  Yanktons  and  Te- 
_„^..      tons,  the  Wajipatones,  the  Wahpatoo- 
y:^^     tas,  the  Sisatooiis,  and  the  proper  bioux, 
,^^^ab^^^.^v^£mim'^^^~^^il='--'*^  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.     The 

Sioux  lloritman.  Cliippewas  have  bccn  more  described 

by  travelers.  They  are  tall  and  thin, 
ued  and  active,  iliotigh  not  strong  ;  and  distinguished  from  the  Missouri  Indians  by 
nee  of  the  atpiiline  nose.  They  are  boastful,  and  consider  (hemselvcs  created  for  the 
lurposes,  and  that  white  men  are  doomed  to  trade  and  manufacture  for  the  use  of  the 
'■  As  Jtupid  as  while  nten,"  is  a  common  saying.  Chastity  is  a  virtue  much  es- 
mon^  thcin.  It  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  a  few  tribes  connected  wiiii  them,  to  have 
figures  of  oIijccU,  as  a  family  or  tribal  name  ;  such  as  deer,  swans,  &.c.  Thoy  nev«r 
thin  the  same  totem,  and  all  who  bear  the  same  are  considered  as  relations.  Like  all 
hey  trust  in  dreams.     They  have  various  feasts-     They  have  also  tales  and  songs." 

Ilnwing  U  an  «polnitiiP. 

rromlw  Nnith. erai'-hnircd  anil  lraning;on  nis  iwiiiic  nnu  conTcr 

loviag  over  ill  cnuiitri''*  bimI  cllmpi.     LookiDg  fire,  nnd  wc  will  br 

one  day,  «flcr  hnving  trnvcli'd  without  nny  in-  npedpJ  lu  keep  ub 


IS  K'Si'lb 


Dd.  for 


'  wu  made,  nnd  och 

._.    ...   _ _..„..,  J    -,  -  ., rrrar.p»ch  lclliii(r  111* 

mthimwlf.     Ke  Uil  n<llii.>on  long  araled  br-  nthrr  whire  lie  mmc  from.  Knd  wliit  rirruniMnnon  had 

brlnie  him  >  fonni!  man,  rciy  braulirul  in  his  Irrallcn  Ihfm  by  the  wav.     Preai.ntly  the  ymmg  man  fi'll 

U>  ro*;  chrehri.  iparklini;  eyet,  and  his   head  cold.     He  looked  lound  liiin  tr>  net.  wbal  had  |iri>ilu(Td  the 

ilh  flowen  i  and  rmm  bvlween  hii  tipa  he  blew  change,  and  piraaed  hii  hands  againat  hii  clieek)  U>  keep 

it  waa  street  ■■  the  nild  moanuin  flower.  Said  them  wum.     At  thi*  mnnient  the  old  man  ipoke,  and 

I  to  bim,  u  be  leaned  upon  hii  ■tafi',  bii  bewd  said,  — '  When  I  wuh  to  ciom  ■  linr,  I  blow  upon  it  umI 
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A  Chippeway  makes  a  feast  for  tbe  dead,  a  feast  called  for  by  dreams,  a  feast  for  his  **  nifdi- 
cine,"  or  charms,  and  a  boy's  feast,  held  when  a  ]routh  has  killed  the  first  animal.  Thar  hfeft 
fasts  also,  and  by  many  praises  encourage  their  children  to  abstain  from  food  for  sereru  iaji* 
This  inures  them  to  what  they  are  sometimes  compelled  by  necessity  to  endure.  The  Chip||tt- 
ways  are  distributed  into  families  rather  than  into  tribes,  from  the  pature  of  the  country  WMM 
they  dwell.     Between  them  and  the  Sioux  there  is  constant  and  irreconcileable  hatred. 

The  Chippeways  subsist  principally  on  fish  and  wild  rice.  Thn  Baptist  Missionary  Sociatf 
has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  of  them  into  a  better  kind  of  life,  and  of  instructing  tbaa 
at  the  same  time  in  a  better  creed,  and  better  arts  and  pursuits.  They  entertain,  like  most  of 
the  Indians,  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  ^'  Master  of  Life,"  but  they  have  little  concep* 
tion  of  a  moral  accountability.  Polygamy  b  common.  They  have  no  marriage  ceremony. 
The  preliminaries  are  generally  settled  by  relations  of  the  parties  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  man, 
these  bring  the  bride  to  his  hut,  where  he  finds  her,  and  sits  down,  or  walks  away,  as  he  would 
express  approbation  or  dissent.  The  dead  are  buried  deep,  lus  much  as  eigjit  feet,  wbDe 
the  Sioux  barely  cover  them.  The  bodies  of  chiefs  are  wrapped  in  blankets  or  bark,  and 
raised  on  platforms.   For  several  nights  after  an  interment,  fire  is  placed  upon  the  grtve.*  The 

make  it  hard,  and  walk  over  upon  its  sarface.    I  have  or  seemed  to  himaelf  to  rise,  and  follow  Cben.    BmI  kh 

onlr  to  speak  and  bid  the  waters  be  still,  and  touch  Ihem  form  was  invisible  to  them ;  and  this  gave  new  CUMS  for 

witn  my  finflfer,  and  they  become  hard  as  stone.    The  the  surprise,  disappointment,  and  rage,  which  altwmrif 

U'ead  of  my  toot  makes  sofl  things  hard ;  and  mj  power  filled  his  breast    He  followed  their  timek,  howev«r».wiu 

is  boundless ! '  preat  diligence.    Wherever  thej  went,  be  waMl;MM 

"  The  young  man,  feeling  still  colder,  and  growing  Uiey  ran,  he  ran ;  when  they  encamped,  he  eBOia^ptd; 

tired  of  the  old  man's  boastings  and  morning  being  nigh,  when  thev  sle|>t,  he  slept;  when  they  awoke,  he  avokt. 

as  seen  by  the  rosy  tints  in  the  east,  said,  *  Now,  my  In  short,  ne  mingled  in  all  their  labcn  and  toib;  b^  he 

fliend,  I  w'lsh  to  speak.*    '  Speak,'  said  the  old  man,  was  excluded  from  all  their  sources  of  lefteahment,  ei- 

*  my  ear,  though  it  be  old,  is  open,  it  can  hear.'    *  I  go,*  cept  that  of  sleeping,  and  from  the  pleasures  of  partiet- 

laid  the  younff  man,  *  over  all  the  earth  too.    I  have  seen  patin?  in  their  conversation,  for  all  that  he  sud  wai  oa* 

H  covered  wim  snow,  and  the  waters  I  have  seen  hard ;  attended  to. 

hat  I  have  only  passed  over  them,  and  the  snow  has        "  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  do  not  see 

melted;  the  mountain  rivulets  have  begun  to  run,  the  me,  that  you  do  not  hear  me,  that  you  do  not  anderrtud 

rivers  to  move,  and  the  ice  to  melt ;  the  earth  has  become  me  ?  will  you  suffer  me  to  bleed  to  death,  without  ofiriag 

Ifreen  under  mv  tread,  the  flowers  blossomed,  the  birds  to  staunch  my  wounds?  will  you  permit  me  to  starve  in 

were  ioy  ful,  and  all  that  you  have  referred  to,  as  being  pro-  the  midst  of  plenty  ?  have  those  whom  I  have  ao  often  kd 

doced  by  your  power,  has  vanished ! '  to  war,  so  soon  forgotten  me  ?  is  there  no  one  who  leaol* 

"The  old  man  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and,  shaking  his  lects  me,  or  who  will  offer  me  a  morsel  of  food  in  my  fie> 

head,  said,  *  I  know  thee,  thou  art  Spring ! '    *  True,  said  tress  ?  "  Thus  he  continued  to  upbraid  his  firienda  ateveiy 

the  young  man,  *  and  here,  behold   my  head;    see  it  sta^re  of  the  journey ,  but  no  one  seemed  to  hear  hie  verie ; 

crowned  with  flowers ;  and  mv  cheeks,  how  they  bloom ;  or  if  thev  heard  his  voice  they  mistook  ita  aoaad  Ibr  the 

come  near  and  touch  me.    Thou,'  exclaimed  the  young  winds  of  summer,  rustling  among  the  green  leevee. 
man,  *  art  Winter  !    I  know  thy  power  is  great;  but  thou        At  length  the  returning  war  party  reached  their  TiH^; 

darest  not  come  to  mv  country.    Thv  beard  would  fall  and  their  women  and  children  came  out,  acooidief  te 

off,  and  all  tliy  strength  would  fail,  and  thou  wouldst  die.'  custom,  to  welcome  their  return  and  proclaim  their 


Tiie  old  man  felt  the  truth  of  the  remark,  and  before  the  Kumaudjeewug  !     Kumaudjeewug  !     Knmaudjeeerif ! 

morning  was  fullv  come  he  was  seen  vanishing  away.  They  have  met,  fought,  and  conquered,  was  shoaled  Aon 

But  each,  before  they  parted,  expressed  his  hope  that  they  every  mouth,  and  resounded  through  the  moat  dirtrat 

might  meet  again."  parts  of  the  village.    Those  who  haid  lost  friends  eeme 

*  A  small  war  party  of  Chippeways  encountered  their  eagerly  to  inquire  their  fate,  and  to  know  whether  they 

enemies  upon  an  open  plain,  where  a  severe  battle  was  had  died  like  men.    The  decrepit  father  consoled  himeeu 

fought.    'Their  leader  was  a  brave  and  distinguished  war-  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 

rior,  but  he  never  acted  with  greater  bravery,  or  distin-  falien  manfully,  and  the  widow  half  forgot  her  Minow 

ffuished  himself  for  greater  personal  prowess,  than  now.  amid  the  praises  that  were  uttered  of  the  bravery  of  hcf 

Afler  turning  the  tide  of  battle  against  his  enemies,  and  departed  husband.    The  breasts  of  the  youths  ghiwcd 

while  shouting  for  victory,  he  received  an  arrow  in  his  with  martial  ardor  as  they  heard  theie  flattering  praisee; 

breast,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  plain.    No  warrior  thus  and  children  joined  in  shouts  of  which  they  scarcely  knew 

killed  is  ever  buried  ;  and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  meaning.    But  amidst  all  this  uproar  and  buatle  no 

he  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  field,  his  back  one  seemed  Conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  wmmded 

aupported  by  a  tree,  and  his  face  toward  the  course  in  warrior  chief.    He  heard  many  inouiries  of  his  ownftle; 

which  their  enemies  had  fled.    His  head  dress  and  equip-  he  hea^d  them  relate  how  he  had  fought,  conquered,  and 

ments  were  accurately  adjusted,  as  if  living,  and  his  bow  fallen  with  an  arrow  pierced  through  hb  breaat,  end  thel 

leaned  against  his  shoulder.    In  this  posture  his  com-  his  body  had  been  lei\  among  the  slain, 
panicns  left  him.    A  fate,  which  appeared  so  evident  to        "  It  is  not  true,"  replied  the  indignant  chief  with  e  kmd 

all,  proved,  however,  deceptive  in  the  result.    Although  voice,  '*  that  I  was  killed  and  lefV  upon  the  field.    I  en 

deprived  of  the  power  or  utterance  and  the  ability  to  here !    I  live  !    I  move  !    See  me !    Touch  me !     I  eball 

move,  he  heard  distinctly  all  that  had  been  said  by  his  again  raise  my  lance  in  battle,  and  sound  my  drum  in  the 

friends.    He  heard  them  Isment  his  death,  without  the  feasL"    But  nobody  seemed  conscious  of  his  ptewnee, 

power  of  contradicting  it ;  and  he  felt  their  touch,  as  they  and  they  mistook  his  loud  voice  for  the  whisperine  winds. 

adjusted  his  posture,  without  the  strenirth  to  reciprocate  He  now  walked  to  his  own  lodee ;  he  saw  his  with  withm 

it.    His  anguish,  when  he  felt  himself  thus  abandoned,  tearing  her  hair,  and  raising  her  lamentations  over  hie 

was  raised  to  the  extreme ;  and  his  wish  to  follow  his  fkle ;  he  endeavored  to  undeceive  her,  but  she  aho  wjniwd 

ftiends  on  their  return  so  completely  filled  hb  mind,  when  equaJly  insensible  of  his  presence  or  hb  voice ;  idM  eeft  in 

he  saw  them,  one  after  another,  take  leave  of  the  corpse  a  despairing  msnner,  with  her  head  reclining  open  her 

end  depart,  that,  sfter  making  a  violent  exertion,  he  arose,  handa ;  he  aaked  her  to  bind  np  hb  wonnds,  hot  she 
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wtft  u  well  Bs  some  other  tribes  hare  sometimes  been  cannibals,  ia  tbe  cue  of 
!,  taken  or  kiUed  in  war. 

Kansas  and  the  Pawnee  tribes  are  not  much  addicted  to  ardent  spirits.  They  lira  Uke 
tna  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  partially  roving  life.  They  have  intennanied  with  the 
They  do  not  marry  those  to  whom  they  are  remotely  telated.  Widows  mourn  a 
lothed  duiing  that  time  m  a  negligent  and  ragged  dress.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
iband's  biothcr  generally  takes  the  widow  as  one  of  his  wives.  Childreii  are  neref 
d.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  good  sign  when  they  are  wilful  and  headstrong.  "  He  will 
good  warrior,"  say  the  parents,  "  be  will  not  be  controlled."  In  tr&velliiig,  infants  are 
lashed  to  a  board,  as  in  many  tribes.  The  at- 
tachments of  paternity  are  strong  among  tbe 
Kanzas,  and  young  men,  who,  in  childhood,  have 
been  coupled  out  as  friends,  are  little  less  at- 
tached than  brothers.  The  men  cut  their  hair 
except  a  small  lock  on  the  crown,  that  if  tbey 
are  vanquished  in  battle  the  enemy  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  scalp.  Many  of  these  In- 
dians are  tattooed.  In  summer  they  carry  fans  of 
turkey  feathers.  The  Kaskaias,  Sfaiennes,  &c. 
have  few  settled  villages,  but  rove  about  for  sub- 
sistence, living  in  lodges  of  skins.  These  are 
of  a  conical  shape.  Tbe  Osages  live  on  the 
Osage  River,  and  pay  some  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. They  are  well  formed  and  tall,  though  they 
believe  that  their  founder  was  a  snail,  who  inter- 
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b>  then  placed  Ma  mouth  cIom  to  her  ear,  and 
d,  "  I  am  tmagrj,  gi^e  me  motof  fbod."  The 
[ht  ibe  beard  abuwiiE  in  her  ear,  and  remarked 
wIki  tat  near  ber.  The  fangfi  hiiibind  nnw 
ig  all  hii  alrength,  itruck  her  a  blow  upon  ber 
8be  oalj  complained  oT  Feeling  a  ehootmg;  pain 
h  aa  i>,  not  imfrequpnt,  and  laiiin?  her  band  to 
nnarked,  "  I  feel  a  alight  headache." 
IbnaineTcr;  attempt  la  make  bimaelf  known,  tbe 
lief  benn  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  heard  in 
,  that  the  apirit  was  aomctimei  prtmilted  to  leave 

and  wander  about.    He  reflected  thai  poasibl; 

maj  haie  remained    upon  tlie  field    or  battle, 

■pirit  only  accompanied  bis  returning;  fricnda. 
silted  to  return  upon  their  track,  although  it  waa 

*  journey  lo  tbe  pjace.  He  accordingf;  began 
■;  immediitelj.  For  three  daya  he  punued  liia 
out  meeting  anything  uncommnn,  but  on  the 
warda  evening,  aa  be  came  to  the  skirla  of  the 
1,  he  aaw  a   fire  in  the  path  before  bim.     He 

•  one  aide  lo  avoid  alepping  into  it,  but  the  fire 
noted  iti  iwiitinn.  and  was  elill  before  him.  He 
t  in  another  direction,  but  the  myaterious  Rre 
ed  hia  path,  and  aeemed  In  bar  hia  entrance  lo 
of  cnnflict.  In  abort,  whicherer  way  he  tonk, 
aa  itill  before  him  ;  no  expedient  aeemed  capable 
J  it  "  Thou  demon,"  he  exclaimed  al  lenjilb. 
It  thoa  bar  mv  approach  to  the  field  of  battle ! 
thou  not  that  1  em  a  spirit  also,  and  that  I  arek 
enter  m;  body  ^  Or  dost  thou  preslime  that  I 
:Tn  nilbont  etfecting  my  object?  Know  tliat  I 
Fr  been  defeated  by  the  enemies  of  iny  nation, 
int  be  defeated  by  thee?"  So  saying,  be  made 
effort  and  jumped  tbroujch  the  flanie.  In  this 
w  awoke  from  his  trance,  hairinc  lain  eight  dars 
■Id  of  hallle.  lie  found  himself  eitlin(r  on  the 
>ith  hia  back  supported  by  a  tree,  and  hia  bow 
(ainst  hia  shoulder,  having  all  his  warlike  dreaa 
■nrnts  upon  his  body,  the  aame  as  tbey  had  been 
I  fKenda.  He  looked  tip  and  beheld  a  large  war 
na  in  the  tree  abote  his  head.  He  immediately 
J  this  bird  ti  be  the  aame  he  had  dreamt  of  in 
,  and  which   he  had   selected  as   hia   guardian 

pmooal  maaeto.     This   bird    bad   caicfaltj 


ratebed  bis  l»dy,  and  preTeoted  other  ravenoiM  birds 


The  blood  upon  hia  wound  bad  lUuncbed  itself,  and  be 
now  bound  it  up.  He  posseaaed  the  knowledga  of  mch 
roots  as  were  efficacious  for  ila  euro.  These  be  caieflilly 
Bougbt  in  (he  wooda.  Someof  tbem  be  pounded  between 
atones,  and  applied  eiternallr ;  olhera  he  chewed  and 
awallowed.  In  a  abort  time  he  found  bimaelf  ao  nnieh 
recovered  aa  to  be  able  to  commence  his  journey  ;  but  hi' 
suffered  greatly  from  hunger,  not  being  able  to  see  any 
large  animals.  With  hislww  and  arrowa,  however,  hr- 
killed  Bmall  birds  durinjr  [he  day,  which  he  roasted  before 
tbe  fire  at  night.  In  this  way  be  auslained  bimaelf  unlil 
he  came  to  a  water  that  separated  hia  wile  and  frierdt 
from  him.  He  then  gave  lliat  peculiar  whoop  which  in- 
dicates the  safe  return  of  an  absent  friend.  The  aignni 
was  instantly  known,  and  a  canoe  deapalcbed  to  Iwing 
him  Bcmas,  But  while  this  canoe  waa  aboenl,  conjecluii' 
was  exhausting  itself  in  designating  llie  nnknown  perami 

All 


10  had  been  of  tbe  war  party 
tclm  were  killed  on  tlie  field 
igblwring  hunter.     It  might  be 


It  n 


ight  be  a 
deception  of  their 

re  absent.     In  the  heighlor 

iijruLuiir,  uiir  naiii.x  chief  wss  landed  amidst  IW 

of  bis  friends  and  relations,  who  thronged  finn. 

their  faithful  leader.     When  tlie 


orinc  hunter 
s.    It  was  n 
that  any  of  their  frieni 
tliia  conjecture,  the  wi 


every  lodae  to  welcomi 

first  wild  burslj     ' 

di'gree  of  quiet  _  . 

Ilia  people  the  account  of  his  sdventures,  which  has 

given.    He  then  concluded  hia  narration  by  telbng  them 

that  it  ia  p1e:ii>ing  to  tbe  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  In 

have  a  lire  built  upon  hia  grave  for  four  nights  alter  his  in- 

termeni ;  that  it  ia  four  daya'  journey  to  the  land  appointi'd 

for  the  residence  of  tbe  apirit :  thai  in  its  journey  tbilfaer 

the  spirit  stood  in  need  of  a  firf  every  night  at  the  plnte 

of  iln  encampment :  and  that  if  tbe  friends  kindled  thia 


funeral  fire  upon  the  place  where  tlie  body 
the  apirit  had  the  bcnelil  of  ita  li^ht  and 
aojourning.    If  they  neglected  this  rite  the  spi 
itself  be  subjected  to  Um  '  '  -.-'••-- 

owo  fitw  at  night 


depoaiteit, 
iikaonie  taak  of  building   lis 
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numed  with  a  beaver's  daughi^.     Tbese  Indians  thererore  nerer  killed  the  beaver,  till  tbs 
traders  offered  for  the  skins  a  sum  too  great  for  Osage  piety. 

The  remnant  of  the  Six  Nations  that  now  exist  in  the  United  Slates,  and  a  few  other  lrib>.j, 
lire  in  reservations  in  New  York.  They  live  principslly  by  agriculture,  and  raise  considerab.a 
quantities  of  com.  They  are  surrounded  by  white  population,  and  mutual  depredations  are  ibv 
consequence.  Like  the  most  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  United  States,  they  have  some  advantigei 
of  religious  and  other  instruction  without  much  availing  themselves  of  it.  There  arc  faitbliil  regi- 
dent  missionaries.  Alost  of  the  Six  Nations  profess  Christianity.  They  are  gradually  becon» 
iag  more  industrious.  Of  the  other  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  States  we  have  room  for  no 
other  notice  than  the  brief  accounts  under  the  sectional  divisions.  The  Indians  along  tbe 
Missouri  are  well  formed,  and  many  of  tlicm  have  aquiline  noses.  Among  the  OmawMws, 
tbe  husband  who  marries  the  eldest  daughter  marries  all  her  sisters,  and  takes  them  home  when 
they  become  of  age.  Children,  as  in  some  other  tribes,  are  weaned  at  about  three  years  of 
we  ;  and  in  this  the  mother  is  assisted  by  tlie  ridicule  of  visiters.  Suicides  sometimes  take 
{Mace.  There  is  a  peculiar  custom  that  the  husband  liolds  no  communication  with  his  wife's 
mother  or  father.  Tliey  never  speak  to  each  other,  but  all  communication  is  made  throi^ 
other  persons.  These  Indians  are  divided  into  bands,  to  each  of  which  some  kind  of  food  ii 
interdicted.  To  one  a  swan,  to  another  a  bison's  head,  &.c.  They  take  great  pleasure  in 
fabulous  legends,  and  seem  to  believe  that  at  a  remote  period  ail  animals  had  speech  and  went 
to  war,  armed  with  ilie  tccapons  of  men.  The  nest  natives  up  the  Missouri,  are  the  Yinktooi, 
Puncahs,  and  three  tribes  of  Tetons,  which  are  Sioux,  or  Dahcoiahs.  The  Rickareea  were 
colonies  of  the  Pawnees.  They  are  well  formed,  and  the  females  are  handsom.e.  They  are 
hospitable  and  generous.  Tiie  lodges  are  30  or  40  feet  in  length,  of  a  circular  or  octaeoDB] 
shape.  These  Indians  are  not  quarrelsome,  though  they  are  well  armed  with  musketa.  Tbey 
cultivate  beans,  maize,  melons,  squashes,  and  a  kind  of  tobacco  peculiar  to  their  district.  Like 
all  other  Indians,  they  are  much  given  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  principally  in  smoking.  Tbe 
Mandans  resided  higher  up  the  river,  but  they  have  lately  been  exterminated  fay  the  rangoi  of 
the  small  pox.  Lik^  some  of  the  other  tribes,  they  used  to  cut  off  tbe  joints  of  a  fioga^Bo 
the  loss  of  a  friend.  The  Minnetaries  are  a  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Fall  Indians.  tbofSn 
called  also  Grosventrct  or  Bigbellics.  They  have  annually  a  great  "  medicine,"  or  rdiijtatai 
dance,  in  which  they  inflict  painful  wounds  upon  themselves.  One  of  them  thruat  a  UBe 
through  the  muscles  of  his  shoulder,  through  which  he  lied  the  reins  of  his  hone,  aod  t&a 
conducting  the  thirsty  animal  to  the  water,  he  turned  him  back  without  having  sufliired  him  to 
drink,  and  without  raising  his  own  hands.  Other  means  of  torture  still  more  severe  are  ^>c- 
lised.  Tbe  Shosbonees  live  chiefly  in  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains  southward.  They 
are  a  tribe  of  the  Snake  Indians,  aod  ire 
^^^^^^^■^■■M|H|fl||^k^B^^^  represented  as  gentle  and  cheerful.  Tbn 
■^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'™  were  the  best  of  tho  Indians  seen  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  Polygamy  is  common,  but 
the  women,  as  with  the  Mandans  and  Rick- 
arecs,  seem  to  be  held  in  some  respect. 
This  tribe  are  not  well  formed.  Tbe  feet 
are  thick  and  flat,  and  the  legs  crooked. 
Besides  tlic  common  articles  of  dresSi  tbe* 
wear  a  rich  tippet  of  sea-otter  skins.    . 

The  Blackfoot  Indians,  living  near  tfar 

Rocky  Mountains,  are  fierce  and  warlike. 

I  ^     They  are  consianlly  committing  depndt- 

__^__^_    -„,^_,__^=^   ^      ^'^"^  °^  murders  upon  their  neighbors,  who 

McrtiHg  ^  WUtu  Matk  Blodifiot  Induni.  we  less  efficiently  armed  than  themsalrea. 

They  are  far  north,  and  live  in  constnt 

warfare  with  the  Flalheads,  and  other  tribes,  ihat  reside  about  the  mountains.     Tbe  cause  of 

contention  is  the  hunting  of  the  buffalo  in  the  plains.    The  Assiniboius  live  partly  in  the  Britiib 

territories,  and  partly  in  the  possessions  of  the  United  Slates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  Indians  have  the  same  physical  characteristics. 
The  bronze  color,  straight  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  and  erect  form,  are  common  to  all. 
There  is,  however,  difference  of  stature  and  physiognomy.  The  Osages  are  very  tall,  and  the 
Bbosbooees  are  below  the  middle  stature.     To  a  white  all  Indians  may  indeed  seem  alikci  liut 
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b,  a  Cliippeway,  a  WinDebago,  &c.  can  readily  distinguish  the  tribe  hy  the  individual. 
Ds  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Slates  are  divided  into  several  Kreat  families.  The 
or  Chippeway  race  is  widely  spread  ;  all  the  tribes  of  New  Kugland  had  identic 
e  and  customs  with  this.  The  Delaware  race,  or  the  Lenni-Lenape,  the  Kniste- 
Ciees,  and  (he  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  of  the  same  great  family.  The  Iroquois  or 
IS,  Wyandots,  Slc,  form  a  distinct  race.  The  Sioux  or  Dahcotah  is  another  peat  In- 
Their  language  is  radically  difierent  from  that  of  the  Algonquic  family.  The  branches 
e  are  the  Winnebagoesi  Oioes,  loways,  Missouries,  Assiniboins,  Omawhaws,  Kansas, 
s.  The  Assiniboins  are  sometimes  called  the  Stone  Indians,  and  they  have  but  re- 
>ded  Irom  the  Dahcotah  stock.  All  these  tribes  speak  dialects  of  the  Dahcotah  tongue, 
innebagoes  are  very  jealous  of  the  whites,  and  have  little  intercourse  with  them, 
lit  DO  persons  to  come  among  them  without  understanding  their  motives,  ^liej'  *Te 
'  provident,  and  cultivate  com,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  beans.  Tbeir 
considerably  on  the  increase. 

tre,  besides  these  tribes,  others  of  less  note,  on  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
M  powerful  or  pecuhar.  In  all  there  are  perhaps  several  hundred  tribes  of  separate 
i'fae  Indian  population  is  decreasing,  as  the  wild  animals  diminish.  The  small  pox 
has  at  times  heretofore,  as  well  as  recently,  made  extensive  rav- 
ages ;  and  want  and  exposure  carry  oS'maay  of  the  natives.  Tfaey 
often  live  in  a  state  of  profusion,  or  of  want,  dependent  on  accident 
for  food,  and  many  of  them  yearly  die  of  famine.  In  times  of 
scarcity  tlie  old  and  helpless  are  left  to  perish.  Thfe  articles  of 
dress  are  nearly  the  same,  though  there  is  considerable  difference  Jn 
shape.  They  consist  in  moccasins,  leggins,  trowsers,  cloth,  or 
dressed  skin,  tied  around  the  middle,  and  a  blanket,  when  it  can  be 
had.  In  winter,  furj  constitute  a  part  of  the  dress  ;  and  near  the 
trading  ports  it  is  of  various  cloths. 

In  describing  the  Indian  manners  and  customs,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  precludes  minute  accuracy.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Alleghauies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  active  and 
supple,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  whiles.  They  live,  many  of  them, 
in  a  state  of  warfare.  Questions  of  war,  as  all  others  of  general 
importance,  are  decided  in  assemblies  of  the  tribe,  which  are  held 
with  a  gravity  and  deliberation  unknown  in  other  political  assemblies. 
The  most  perfect  attention  is  paid  to  a  member  while  he  is  speak- 
ing, and  a  difference  of  opinion  is  calmly  expressed.  The  chiefs 
are  generally  chosen  from  their  ascendency  in  war  or  council.  The 
Indian  speeches  contain  a  natural  and  ggurative  eloquence  that  has 
been  much  admired.  Even  their  diplomacy  is  figurative,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  war,  when  reconciled,  they  "  bury  the  hatchet  and  plant 
the  tree  of  peace."  In  their  treaties  and  talks  with  the  agents  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  President  is  styled,  with  somewhat  too  great 
a  license  of  speech,  their  "  Great  Father." 

The  gravity  of  the  Indians  is  imperturbable,  and  they  are  equally 
distinguished  for  taciiurnliy.  They  are  seldom  gay.  Men  arr 
ashamed  to  express  emotion,  but  women  among  them  give  way,  on 
the  loss  of  friends,  to  every  expression  of  grief,  tearing  their  hair, 
&c.  Hoipiiality  Is  ever  to  be  found  in  huts  and  tents,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Indians.  They  carry  it,  in- 
deed, somewhat  further  than  propriety  warrants.  It  offends  them  If 
the  stranger  refuses  to  partake  of  the  food  ilioy  prepare  for  him. 


1^ 

nfiM  Drat. 

e  Indians  have  much  hospitality  for  a  stranger,  they  have  little  mercy  for  a 


apt,, 


idoplcd  in  tribes,  but  many  are  tortured,  and  killed  with  evcrj-  device  of  bar- 
he  religion  of  the  tribes  generally  Includes  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  some 
another  existence  hereafter.  They  believe  also  in  sorcery,  and  the  "  medicin* 
lugglers  and  pri  sts  have  a  consideration  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  chiefs.  The 
ral  diseases  seem  to  he  rheumatic,  and  ihcy  are  principally  cured  by  the  vapor  bath, 
he  Indians  indulge  both  for  health  and  pleasure.     These  baths  are  very  small  id  ' 
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closures  of  clay  or  wickerwork,  in  which  water  is  poured  upon  hot  stcmas.  Ghanat  anA 
incantations  are  generally  resorted  to  as  means  of  curing  disease.  The  courtships,  maniagef , 
and  divorces  of  Ae  Indians  are  attended  with  litde  ceremony.  Divorces  are  generaUy  at  Urn 
pleasure  of  each  party,  and  courtships  are  mostly  managed  by  friends.  The  various  tribes  wm 
governed  by  theur  own  customs.  Murder  is  general^  punished  by  the  friends  of  die 
ceased,  ana  adultery  by  the  husband.  The  Indians  have  been  instructed  in  many  y/k 
the  white  traders,  who  are  too  often  men  without  character  or  morals.  From  them, 
get  the  means  of  intoxication,  which  they  swallow  to  the  most  riotous  and  beastly  i 
They  have,  in  this  respect,  no  command  over  themselves.  In  gaming,  also,  they  wiK 
ture  to  their  last  earthly  possession.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  horses,  and  those  of  the 
make  much  use  of  dogs,  which  are  made  to  draw,  as  among  the  Esquimaux.  The  UdlM4 
States  pay  targe  annuities  to  various  tribes,  principally  for  purchases  of  land.  There  "*  ' 
dian  agents  at  various  points,  missionaries,  schools,  and  mechanics  for  the  use  of  the  ' 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are,  however,  gradually  receding  westward ;  and  one  of  their 
has  truly  said,  that  when  a  white  man  puts  down  his  foot,  he  never  takes  it  up  again. 

The  Indian  languages  have  not  the  various  forms  that  are  found  in  the  eastern  hemispheie ; 
a  uniform  system  seems  to  pervade  them  all.  The  American  languages  are  richer  in  worA, 
and  more  regular  in  their  forms,  than  those  of  other  countries.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
Indian  language  is  the  process  of  compounding  words.  The  number  of  words  can  thus  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent.  A  multitude  of  ideas  are  combined  by  the  process ;  for  instance,  says 
Mr.  Duponceau,  ^^  when  a  Delaware  woman  is  playing  with  a  little  dog  or  cat,  or  some  other 
young  animal,  she  will  often  say  to  it,  Kuligatschisj  which  I  would  translate  into  English,*— 
Oive  me  your  pretty  little  paw ;  or,  fVhat  a  pretty  little  paw  you  have  !  This  word  is  cunn 
pounded  thus  ;  k  is  the  inseparable  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  and  may  be  rendered  thorn  or 
thy  J  according  to  the  context ;  uli  (pronounced  oolee)^  is  part  of  the  word  teultf,  which  sienifies 
handsomej  or  pretty  ;  it  has  also  other  meanings,  which  need  not  be  here  specified  ;  gat  is  part 
of  the  word  wichgatj  which  signifies  a  legy  or  paw ;  schis  (pronounced  sheets)^  is  a  diminntife 
termination,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  littleness :  thus,  in  one  word,  the  Indian  woman  says,  lif 
pretty  little  paw  !  and,  according  to  the  gesture  which  she  makes,  either  calls  upon  it  to  present 
Its  foot,  or  simply  expresses  her  fondling  admiration.  In  the  same  manner,  pilape  (a  yoedi) 
is  formed  from  pilsit  (chaste,  innocent)  and  lenape  (a  man).  It  b  difficult  to  find  a  more  de^ 
gant  combination  of  ideas,  in  a  single  word,  of  any  existing  idiom.  I  do  not  know  of  any  laii- 
guage,  out  of  this  part  of  tlie  world,  in  which  words  are  compounded  in  this  manner.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  putting  together  portions  of  different  words,  so  as  to  awaken,  at  the  same  tmie, 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  various  ideas  which  they  separately  express.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  manner  in  which  the  American  Indians  combine  their  ideas  into  words* 

*^  In  the  Cherokee  language,  fourteen  different  words  are  used  to  express  the  action  of  washing ' 


KutuwOj  I  am  washing  myself,  as  in  a  river  ; 

Kulestula^  my  head ; 

Tsestula^  another  person's  head  ; 

Kukusquo,  my  face ; 

TsekusquOj  another's  face ; 

Takasulaj  my  hands ; 

Tatieyasula^  another's  hands  ; 


Takosula^  I  am  washing  my  feet 

Tatseyasula,  another's  feet 

Takungkalay  my  clothes 

Tatseyungkela^  another's  clothes 

Takuteya^  dishes,  etc. 

Tseyuwa^  a  child 

Kowela,  meat. 


^^  The  word  old  in  English  has  a  general  sense  ;  but  among  the  Delawares  the  expression  is 
varied  according  to  the  object  which  it  describes,  as  kikey  (old,  advanced  in  years),  applied  to 
things  animate ;  chowiey  or  chowiyey  (old  by  use,  wearing),  &c.  ;  kikeyilenno  (an  old  man, 
advanced  in  years)  ;  kikechum  (an  old  one  of  the  brute  kind)  ;  chowigawan  (an  old  house), 
from  wikwam  or  wigwam;  chomaxen  (old  shoes),  from  maxen  (moccasins  or  shoes)  ;  they  say 
also,  pigihilleu  (torn  by  long  use  or  wearing)  ;  logihilleu  (fallen  to  pieces),  &c.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  on  the  word  youngs  &c." 

It  now  remains  to  describe  briefly  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  countiy 
beyond.  There  are  some  general  characteristics  that  run  through  them  all.  Generally  tbqr 
are  not  so  well  formed  as  the  Indians  heretofore  described,  and  they  study  various  and 
successful  methods  of  creating  artificial  deformity.  The  people  of  no  civilized  country 
ever  studied  so  much  to  appear  beautiful,  as  some  of  these  Indians  to  look  hideous.  One 
of  these  practices*  which  runs  through  several  of  the  tribes,  is  that  of  flattening  the  head* 
This  b  done  by  a  flat  piece  of  bark  tied  in  infancy  on  the  forehead.     The  forehead,  when  ibb 
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hi4imu  •/  du  AortAteeM  Coajt. 


child  grows  up,  is  so  flaiteped  that  it  is  m  • 
stnlgbt  line  with  the  nose,  and  the  skuH 
comes  to  a  point  only  an  Inch  or  two  throi^ 
While  this  pressure  is  on  it,  the  eyes  an 
said  to  stand  out  of  the  head  like  those  of  a 
mouse  squeezed  to  death  in  a  trap.  Tbo 
^vision  of  the  nostrils  among  sevet^  tribes, 
is  pierced,  and  feathers  or  ornaments  of 
wood  and  shell  are  worn  in  them.  On 
the  coast  the  lip  is  pierced,  in  such  a  ma^ 
ner  that  tlie  oriSce  looks  like  a  second 
mouth.  A  large  piece  o.'  wood  or  shell  ai 
worn  in  it.  The  skb  is  sometimes  tAttooed 
and  the  ears  are  slit.  There  are  sereral 
languages,  some  of  which  pervade  many 
tribes.  Id  some,  the  sounds  are  so  guttunl 
that  they  resemble  the  clucking  of  a  fowl, 
genera]  diseases  are  rheumatism,  consumption,  and  ophthalmia.  Few  hare,  good  eyet, 
aged  are  generally  blind.  The  great  remedy  in  the  eastern  parts,  is  the  vapor  bath, 
iient  from  this,  plunges  id  cold  water.  In  some  tribes  the  leeth  decay  soon.  The  gen- 
id  is  fish,  roots,  berries,  and  the  products  of  the  chase.  The  dress  is  a  robe  of  fur,  oi 
coast,  of  European  manufactures.  The  tribes  have  little  knowledge  of  spirituous 
Generally  these  Indians  are  thieves  and  pilferers.  They  are  treacherous  and  le- 
iL  Some  of  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Shoshonees,  or  Snake  Indians ;  the  Chopim- 
hich  has  several  huge  branches  under  different  names  ;  there  are  several  other  bands  of 
ItDOma  tribe.  Other  tribes  are  the  Sokulk,  the  Chinampum,  Wallahwallab,  Pisbquitpab, 
rmuD,  Eneshure,  Eskeloot,  Chilluckitequaw,  Shahala,  Wappatoo,  Cathlamah,  Skilloot, 
iME,  Clatsop,  Killamuck,  Wakash,  and  others.  Of  these  the  Chopunnish  and  WaDahwalhh 
resented  as  gentle  and  hospitable,  and  in  these  particulars  there  is  diversity  of  chanctor 
the  tribes.  The  treatment  of  females  varies  among  different  tribes.  In  some  they  ani 
red  equals  and  treated  accordingly ;  in  others  they  are  patient  slaves  to  their  husbands, 
pokans  are  honest  and  friendly,  indulgent  fathers,  but  despotic  husbands.  The  people 
ika  Sound,  are  hardy,  cruel,  and  warUke.  But  it  would  be  tedious  brther  t 
I  individual  differences  among  tribes  that  have  a  general  resemblance. 

Indiana  in  the   United  Stattt. 


1,  Indinu  EoMt  of  tie  Jiittistippi. 

■k  Indiin*,  (SenecM,  S.C.),           ■        ■  4.000 

m,  (Mkhi^n  and  Witcondn),      •        -  b,nUO 

Chippcwky*.  tnd  Poltswitamiei,  6;500 

a.(Ohi'.),        : 600 

•.(Floiida),         '  •        •  •        ■    8,000 

85,100 
L  BtttKtit  ikt  Mittiuippi  and  Miuoari. 

COM, 4^500 

ToKi, 4.M0 

i,aoft 

95,000 

B., 3,000 

uun, 8,000 

3.  /■  li<  ht^au  Ttrritary. 

., ie,ooo 

K,IKW 

M, 36,000 


Scminoln,          ...■•.  ifiW 

Chickuivi, SfiOO 

Delnwan., 1,000 

OMgn, 5^000 

Kiniu, 1,600 

Punuhi, (UO 

Kickipooa, 600 

Srnpcu  and  Bhowneeii,  -        ....  1,600 

Weu,  Peoriu,  Kukukiu,  &«..        -        .        •  600 

OnKwhiwi. I,SD0 

Uloe*  Bnd  MiMOorin,           .....  1^00 

4.  /luliaiu  htyand  (lU  Statu  ami  TtrrilmitM. 

Pawnw*,        .......  C/nO 

Minnrtatiei, SiSOO 

Rickuev*, 3,000 

Sbiennn,    ......                   .  8,000 

Croira,            4.500 

Blackfcet, SS.tPOO 

Kiowu 1,500 

Camanchea,        ......  6,000 

Ttibei  WMt  of  liwiky  Mounbina,  bUJKK) 


History.  The  settlement  and  early  history  of  each  Slate  are  laid  before  the  reader  in 
arate  cliapters.  The  several  colonics  were  governed  by  the  parent  country  nearly  upon 
ne  system.  The  attempt  of  the  British  government  to  tax  the  colopies  without  their 
t,  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  that  disaffection  which  subsequently  ripened  into  open  revt^t' 
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In  1766  a  stamp  set  was  imposed  upon  the  colonies,  but  such  unequivocal  marks  of  diMp*«o- 
bation  were  expressed  throughout  tlie  country}  that  it  was  withdrawn  the  next  year.  Ths 
attempt  was  soon  after  renewed  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  upon  tea,  and  a  number  of  ships  lades 
with  the  article  were  despatched  to  America.  The  colonists  were  bent  upon  resistance  to  iba 
[Hinciple  of  taxation,  and  resolved  that  the  duties  should  not  be  levied.  On  the  arrival  (tf  the 
tea  at  Boston,  the  people  took  possession  of  the  ships,  and  threw  the  tea  overboard.  Tht 
British  ministry  attempted  to  punish  the  Bostonians,  by  shutting  up  their  port  and  gBrriaooing 
the  town  with  British  troops.  The  exasperation  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  couilij 
increased  ;  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia  ;  a  » 
termination  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Britain  was  everywhere  manifested.  In  this  ciili* 
cat  conjuncture,  the  rash  precipitancy  of  the  British  commander  at  Boston,  or  his  instractan 
in  the  cabinet,  kindled  at  once  the  flame  of  open  hostility,  which  blazed  till  the  British  dorai* 
ion  over  her  ancient  colonies  had  for  ever  passed  away. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  British  general  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  kmm 

militaiy  stores  at  Concord^  i 
few  miles  from  Boston.  Tbe 
alarm  was  given  throughout  ths 
neighborhood,  and  at  Lexin^ 
ton  the  British  were  met  by,a 
small  body  of  rustics,  baanlr 
collected,  and  armed  with  siien 
weapons  as  each  man  could 
seize  upon  in  the  emergency. 
Here  tlie  first  blood  was  shed. 
Tlie  Americans  awaited  tlw  tt> 
tack  of  the  British,  and  a  aboft 
skirmish  ensued,  when  dit 
Americans  yielded  to  the  sape- 
rioriiy  of  numbers  and  retnat* 
ed.  The  British  proceeded  to 
Concord,  and  effected  tbe  ds* 
struction  of  the  stores  ;  but  i 


Batllt  of  ItmgtOK. 


tbe  mean  time  tbe  inhabitants  had  collected  and  began  to  annoy  them  by  a  scattering  fire  fraiti 
behind  the  walls  and  houses.  They  commenced  a  retreat,  but  at  every  step  tlie  number  of  ibdr 
assailants  Increased  ;  a  running  fire  was  poured  in  upon  them  from  behind  stone  walls  and  fen- 
ces, and  tncir  retreat  would  have  become  a  rout,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
Irom  Boston.  With  tins  assistance  they  were  enabled  to  reach  Boston  in  safety,  afier  suffering 
I  heavy  loss. 

The  news  of  this  battle  ran  through  the  country  like  an  electric  shock.  Throughout  the 
New  England  States  the  people  rushed  to  arms ;  in  three  days  the  roads  were  covered  mdl 
people  marching  upon  Boston,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  town  was  invested  by  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  From  the  heights  of  the  capital,  the  British  commander  might  espyaliueof 
watch-fires  stretching  completely  around  him  on  the  land  side,  and  shuttbg  him  up  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  peninsula  of  Boston. 

This  great  body  of  men,  who  thus  rushed  from  their  farms  and  firesides  to  blockade  the  cap 
ital,  consisted  of  a  heterogeneous  mass,  ill-armed,  ignorant  of  tactics,  unused  lo  discipline,  mk 
untried  in  war  ;  but  impressed  with  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  full  of  ardor  to  avenge  tfal 
slaughter  of  their  countrymen.  The  British  soldiers,  trained  to  discipline  and  skill,  and  re- 
nowned for  bravery,  looked  with  scorn  upon  the  Americans ;  their  contempt  for  their  new  eae* 
mies  derived  additional  strength  from  the  language  of  the  ministerial  party  in  FarliaraeDt,  wbo 
asserted,  with  the  coolest  arrogance,  that  the  Americans  were  a  pack  of  cowards,  tliat  WQidd 
never  dare  face  a  British  soldier  in  the  field.  The  correctness  of  this  estimation  was  soon  put 
to  the  test.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  tbe  b^nrii 
of  Charlestown,  and  a  body  of  1,500  threw  up  an  entrenchment  on  the  southern  part  of  Bun- 
ker's  HIU,  commanding  the  northern  part  of  Boston,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  harbor.  Tfa^ 
dawn  of  day  discovered  this  to  the  British,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  begun  upon  the  woris 
from  the  British  ships  and  batteries.  This  producing  no  effect,  the  British  general  despatched 
a  body  of  3,000  men,  comprising  the  flower  of  bi«  umy,  to  carry  the  heigliis  by  storm.  Abool 
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Kxm  this  anny  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and  formed  for  the  attack.  The  heights  of  Boston, 
In  house-tops  and  steeples  were  crowded  with  gazing  multitudes  awaiting  witli  breathless  anxie- 
ty the  issue  of  the  contest.  Charlestown  was  now  set  on  fire  by  the  British,  and  its  wide  mass 
k  wooden  houses  were  quickly  wrapped  in  one  great  flame,  while  the  British,  in  order  of  bat- 
[le,  marched  slowly  up  the  height,  supported  by  a  heavy  fire  of  their  artillery.  The  Ameri- 
raas  awaited  their  approach,  till  within  point  blank  shot,  when  they  at  once  poured  in  upon 
hem  80  deadly  a  fire,  that  whole  ranks  were  mowed  down,  the  line  of  the  British  became  dis- 
jrdered,  and  they  retreated  hastily  to  the  shore.  They  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge,  but 
igttQ  a  most  furious  and  destructive  fire  forced  them  to  retreat.  Such  was  tlie  carnage,  that 
learly  every  officer  around  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  was  killed,  and  the  Gene- 
al  was  left  almost  alone  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  At  this  critical  conjuncture  a  reinforcement 
limed  from  Boston,  and  a  third  time  the  British  advanced  to  the  attack,  the  soldiers  being 
Iriven  to  the  charge  at  the  sword's  point,  by  their  officers.  The  ammunition  of  the  Ameri- 
rans  was  now  exhausted,  yet  they  received  the  assailants  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  ; 
ifter  a  short  conflict  they  retreated,  and  left  the  British  In  possession  of  the  heights.  More 
han  one-third  of  the  British  were  eitlier  killed  or  wounded. 

This  obstinate  and  bloody  struggle  was  equivalent  in  its  effects  to  a  decisive  victory  in  favor 
3f  the  Americans.  The  firmness  and  conduct  which  their  raw  levies  had  exhibited  against 
regular  troops,  gave  them  the  highest  confidence.  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  British 
Lo  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  they  remained  as  closely  blockaded  as  before.  All  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  now  cast  aside.  The  Congress  organized  a  body  of  forces  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  placed  Washington  at  the  head.  The  new  general  pressed  the  siege  of 
Boston,  and  m  the  spring  of  1776  drove  the  British  from  the  place. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Congress  declared  the  American  States  free  and  independent. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the  British,  with  a  powerful  army,  attacked  New  York. 
Washington  attempted  to  defend  it,  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  threw  the  c  ty  into 
their  power.  He  retreated  into  New  Jersey,  and  the  end  of  the  year  beheld  him  with  a  band* 
y  oi  half-clad,  starving  men,  retreating  before  a  victorious  foe.  The  fate  of  the  country 
ippeared  to  be  decided,  but  the  fortitude  and  enterprise  of  Washington  turned  the  tide  of  war 
igainst  the  enemy.  The  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  revived  the  drooping  snirits  of 
the  Americans,  gave  them  confidence  in  their  leader,  and  brought  an  efficient  army  under  his 
iMoners. 

In  1777,  Philadelphia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  an  army  of  10,0ro  men  under 
Seneral  Burgoyne  invaded  the  country  from  Canada.  The  march  of  this  (mineral  was,  at 
irst,  highly  successful ;  all  the  strong  posts  on  his  route  were  captured,  and  a  panic  spread 
lirough  the  country  at  his  approach.  But  at  Bennington  the  militia  cut  off  a  detachment  of 
lis  army,  and  tliis  victory  inspirited  the  people  ;  bodies  of  militia  gathered  around  him  ;  the 
jattle  of  Stillwater  arrested  his  march ;  his  retreat  was  cut  off;  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made 
>y  the  British  from  New  York  to  relieve  him,  and  he  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Gates, 
It  Saratoga,  October  17th,  1777. 

By  the  help  of  this  important  success,  Franklin  negociated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
n  February,  1778.  The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  the  same  year.  In  1779,  the  seat 
>f  active  war  was  transferred  to  the  Southern  States.  The  Carolinas  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  various  battles  were  fought  with  ahemate  success.  In  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis 
)rilh  an  mmy  of  10,000  men,  after  traversing  Carolina  and  Virginia,  took  post  at  Yorktown, 
)a  the  Chesapeake,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Americans  and  French  under  Washington, 
md  at  length  surrendered  on  the  10th  of  October,  1781. 

This  event  was  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  British  government  had  now  lost 
dl  hopes  of  reducing  the  Americans  to  obedience,  and  in  1783,  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  ac- 
uiowledged  the  independence  of  the  States. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  States  remained  as  they  had  been  during  the  war,  united 
3y  a  slight  confederation,  without  any  efficient  general  government.  But  this  state  of  things 
lot  being  found  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  larp:e,  a  new  form  of  government 
mts  resolved  upon.  A  convention  from  the  several  States  assembled,  and  after  much  delibera- 
ion,  formed  the  present  constitution,  which  was  established  and  went  into  operation  in  1789. 
!?ince  this  period  the  country  has  seen  no  change  in  its  political  institutions.  New  territories 
lare  been  acquired,  wars  and  factions  have  disturbed  our  domestic  tranquillity,  but  the  union 
/f  the  States  has,  to  the  present  moment,  survived  every  struggle. 
Vol.  IL— 14 
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Populatim  of  each  Stole  according  to  Jive  Official  Enumeratiotu. 
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ifcj  Jwwl  Faff  ^f  MuuffactMra  (193a-4U). 


•gmie  Vtlne,      . 

•  350,000,000 

bn        " 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

M^    . 

5,000/100 

1S40.  The  growth  of  CaltoK  in  thi 
wofjfl,  is  1,000,000,000 
poqtida.  Of  thit  650  mil- 
lioB  ue  tapposed  to  ba 
grows  is  tbe  Uuitad 
St«let,  30  in  Brazil,  S  ia 
the  W«l  Indicii,  27  ia 
Egypt,  36  in  the  west  of 
Afncd,  100" 


Asi>, 


3  Mcz 


■nd 


Sotith    America, 

in   Brazil,  and   14  else< 

Thus,  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  a  price  tie  low 
which  it  liai  rarely  ever 
fallen,  this  crop  is  vorth 
$1,000,000,000.  Porlbe 
last  50  ycin,  hovever, 
<thonKh  often  Qncinsting  suddenly  atid  widely) 
«d  lOi-  At  thi'  price,  tbe  present  growib  of 
is  worth  tin2,r>00,000. 

,  ahont  3;>0  tnillioTis  of  pounds  are  consamed 
ibctored  in  England,  about  150  miUloni  in  the 
mui,  eO  ia  I'tacce,  950  in  China  and  India, 


CMion  Flam. 


— 96  in  Saotk  AiMiiea  and  Meiieo,  ineluding  Braiil,  -• 
35  in  tiennany, — 45  iaTorkej  and  Africa,—  10  in  Spain, 
20  in  FruBua,  —  and  the  leinainder  elaewliere. 

The  value  of  cottoD  manufceturei  in  England,  is  belief' 
ed  to  be  annDall*  abont  170,000,000  of  dollan,-iD  France, 
70^,000,  — in  tbe  Unittrf  BtaUs,  60,000,000. 

The  capital  emploTadlnmanufkcUiring  by  mechineij,  w 
eatimated  ia  England,  uSOO,iWU,OOOofdollu«,- in  Fianea 
at  12UJ)00,nOO,  — [n  the  Uaileti  States,  at  llU,0U0,00O. 

Ths  conHunptiMi  in  lunabcturei  of  taw  cottar)  in  all 
Europe,  in  1803,  waa  eatimated  at  oaly  60,000.000  of 
ponnds.  The  whole  canMuaptioD  in  Eunpe,  in  11^30,  waa 
about  387,000,000  of  poMAda.  la  1S38,  it  u  believed  t« 
be  nearly  500,000,000  of  pound*. 

South  CwiJiu  and  Gwirgia  vara  the  flnt  SUtM  in  tb* 
Union  to  grow  eotton  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  1791, 
2,000,000  of  ponnds  were  grown  in  the  Union,— ti  mil- 
lion of  which  grew  in  South  Carolina,  and  Ij  million  in 

Id  1»0I  ,  40,000,000  was  the  crop  of  the  United  State*, 
—  of  which  20  million  grew  in  South  Carolina,  10  in 
Georgia,  5  in  Vir^ia,  4  m  North  Carolina,  and  1  in  Ten* 

In  IBII,  the  crop  of  the  United  Stales  had  reaebed 
60  miUion,  —  of  which,  4U  grew  in  South  Carolini,  20  in 
Georgia,  8  in  Virginia,  7  in  North  Carolina,  3  in  Tennea- 
■ee,  and  9  in  Looiaiana. 

In  1821,  170J)00J)O0  of  pounds  were  growing  in  the 
Union,  —  u  foliowa ;  50  million  in  South  Carolina,  45  in 
Oeorna,  SO  in  Tennessee,  SiO  in  Alabama,  12  in  Virginia, 
10  ia  nrath  Candina  10  in  Louiaiani,  and  lU  in  Misaiasip- 

In  18SiS,lbe  whole  erop  of  the  Union  wa)  34(^1  millions. 
Of  thia,  Georgia  grew  75  million,  Booth  Carolina  70,  Ten- 
nftjijS,  Alabama  45,  Loniiiina  38,  Miasisiippi  21),  Vir- 
ginia 85,  North  Carolina  18,  Florida  S,  and  Aikanaas  11 
of  a  miUlm. 

In  1833,  Iha  oi^  of  tha  Union  had  incirased  to  4371 
tDillioai.  Of  Ibis,  88  millions  grew  in  Georgia,  73  in 
Sooth  Carolina,  70  in  Uisiiisippi,  <u  in  Alabama,  55  in 
Looisiana,  60in  Tennessee,  lain  Floiids,  ISin  Virginia, 
10  in  North  Carolina,  and  three  quancra  in  Arkansai*. 
The  neii  year  (1834)  the  crop  had  increased  lo  475  1-2 
millions,  and  was  gtOwtl  as  follows:  85  in  MissisMppi, 
65  in  Alabama,  75  in  Georgia,  65 1-2  in  South  Carolina, 
62  in  Louisiana,  45  in  Tennessee  10  in  Florida,  16  io  Vir- 
ginia, !>  1-2  in  North  Carolma,  and  one  half  in  Arkansas. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  from  17!)1  lo  1828,  Souih  Caro- 
lina was  the  most  abundant  cotton  growing  Slaie  in  the 
Union.  In  182(i  Georgia  took  the  lead  and  held  it  till 
1834,  when  Alabama  and  Mississippi  toulc  iherroiii  rank. 
At  this  time  Georgia  is  petbaps  the  laial  exiEiisive  cotton 
growing  State  in  the  Union.  Alissistippi  and  Alabama 
are  next,  north  Alabama  is  beginning  to  deteriorate  aa 
a  cotton  coontry ;  while  the  worn  land.s  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee are  thouglil  lo  improve  for  this  culture,  —  maturi- 
ty, the  vital  desideratum,  not  being  so  easily  allowed  in 
the  rank,  luioriance  of  the  fresher  soils. 

According  to  the  estimaie  of  the  commissioner,  for 
palenlH  at  Ihe  head  of  the  statistical  bureau,  the  cotton 
crop  for  1844  amounted  to  672  millions  of  ponnds,  of 
which  Geonjia  produced  213  luitlionH,  Mississippi  196, 
Louisiana  154,  Alabama  140,  North  Carolina  51,  Sooth 
Carolina  4!),  Tennessee  39,  Arkansaa  14,  Florida  9, 
Virgina  ti. 
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NEW  ENQLAND. 

EtptmiUvn  9/  tha  Umttd  Statu. 


1.  Bouadariea  and  Exunt  The  six  northeasternmost  Stales  are  known  by  tlw  goNnl 
designation  of  the  Eastern  States,  or  New  England  New  England  is  boimded  on  the  N.  If 
Lower  Canada  ;  E  by  New  Brunswick  and  Llie  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S  by  the  Oct^an  and  Loi| 
Island  Sound,  and  W  by  New  York  It  lies  between  41°  and  47°  N.  Lat.,  extending  fioa 
67°  to  73°  48'  W.  Lon.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  64,000  square  miles,  with  a  ] 
of  nearly  2,800,000. 


Xea  England  Slates. 


SUita. 
Maine, 

^ew  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 


Capital: 
Augusta. 
Concord. 
Montpelier. 


Massachusetts, 
IChode  Island, 
Connecticut, 


Capiml*. 
Boston. 

Newpon  and  ProTidflooft 
New  Haven  and  Hanfiadi 


2.  Jilounlaina.  New  England  is  distinguished  for  a  surface  of  indiiite  variety.  Mountaai 
in  considerable  ranges,  bold  spurs  and  solitary  eminences,  rising  from  llie  New  Haven  blufli  of 
400  feet  to  the  lofty  grandeur  of  Mount  Washington,  are  everywhere  dispersed.  BeuiiiU 
swells  of  land  in  every  form  are  innumerable.  None  of  the  mountains  reaches  the  height  of  wmh 
pciual  snow,  and  few  are  utterly  sterile  or  inaccessible.  The  ancient  forests  still  clothe  tnit 
aides,  but  the  industry  of  the  cultivator  is  only  necessary  to  render  them  productive.  Tbw 
outline  is  in  general  somewhat  rounding  and  tnme,  and,  except  in  the  loftier  regions  of  At 
White  Mountains,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  unexplored  eminences  of  Maine,  they  exhibit  noiV 
of  those  astoundinc;  precipices,  deep  and  jloomy  ravines,  abrupt  elevations,  and  lowering  peakti 
which  inrest  the  Alps  and  Andes  with  sublimity. 
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3.  Valleyi.  The  ocdy^ 
extensive  vallej^s  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  large  rivers. 
They  are  a)]  of  very  unequal 
breadth,  and  consist  ot  a 
flat  alluvion  now  cleared  of 
trees,  and  commonly  of  a 
fertile  soil.  The  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  by  far  the 
most  eslensive  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  a  tract  of  land  ex- 
tending from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  Hereford  moun- 
lain  in  Canada,  five  mile) 
beyond  the  45ih  degree  of 
latitude.  In  the  largest  sense, 
it  is  from  5  to  45  miles  in 
width,  and  its  surface  is 
composed  of  a  successioa 
of  bills,  valleys,  and  plains. 
The  interval  lands,  or  bot- 
toms, begin  about  12  or  14 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  These  are  formed 
by  a  long  and  continued 
Blluvion.  The  tribulaty 
streams  of  the  Connecticut 
run  everywhere  through  a 
soft  and  rich  soil,  considera- 
ble quantities  of  ivliicb,  par- 
ticularly the  lighter  and  finer 
particles,  are  from  lime  to 
time  washed  into  their  chan- 
nels, by  occasional  cur- 
rents springing  from  rains 
ad  melted  snows.  Wherever  the  stream  moves  with  an  uniform  current  these  particles  are 
mied  along  with  it ;  but  where  the  current  is  materially  checked,  they  arc  in  greater  or  less 
oanuties  deposited.  In  this  manner  a  shoal  is  formed  at  first,  ^yhich  afterwards  rises  into  diy 
ind ;  this  is  almost  invariably  of  good  quality,  but  those  parts  which  are  lowest  are  conmionly 
le  best,  as  being  the  most  frequently  overflowed,  and  liiereforc  most  enriched  by  successive 
eposits  of  slime.  Of  these  parts,  that  division  which  is  furthest  down  the  river  is  the  most 
roductive,  consisting  of  finer  panicles,  and  being  more  plentifully  covered  with  this  manure. 
1  the  spring  these  grounds  are  almost  annually  overflowed.  In  the  mon.hs  of  March  and 
ipril,  the  enows,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  Knglnnd  are  usually  deep,  and  llie  rains, 
hicb  at  this  lime  of  the  year  are  generally  copious,  raise  llie  river  from  15  to  20  feet,  and 
uend  the  breadth  of  its  waters  in  some  places  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  Almost  nil 
le  slime  conveyed  down  the  current  at  lliis  season,  is  deposited  on  these  lands,  for  here,  prJn- 
ipally,  the  water  becomes  quiescent,  and  permits  the  earthy  particles  to  subsidt  ;  this  deposit 
a  rich  manure  ;  the  lands  dressed  with  it  are  preserved  in  their  full  strength,  and  being  rcgu- 
iriy  enriched  by  the  hand  of  nature,  cannot  but  be  highly  valuahlo.  Nor  are  these  grounds 
^3  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  The  form  of  most  of  them  is  elecant ;  a  river  passing 
irougb  them,  becomes,  almost  of  course,  winding  ;  the  earth  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
f  a  uniform  texture,  the  impressions  made  by  the  stream  upon  the  border  are  also  nearly  uni- 
ttm  ;  hence  this  border  is  almost  universally  a  handsome  arch,  with  a  margin  entirely  neat, 
lid  very  commonly  omamenied  with  a  fine  fringe  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Nor  is  the  surface  of 
Mse  grounds  less  pleasing  ;  tlieir  terraced  forms  and  undulations  arc  eminently  handsome,  and 
leir  universal  fertility  makes  a  cheerful  impression  on  every  eye.     A  great  part  of  them  is 
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formed  into  meadows  which  are  more  profitable,  and  everywhere  more  beautifuli  than  lands  de« 
voted  to  any  other  culture  ;  they  are  from  5  to  500  acres,  and  are  evety where  covered  with  t 
verdure  peculiarly  rich  and  vivid.  The  vast  fields  also  which  are  not  in  meadow,  ezbibil  dl 
the  productions  of  the  climate,  interspersed  in  parallelograms,  divided  only  by  mathemnical 
lines,  and  mingled  in  a  charming  confusion.  In  many  places  large  and  thrifty  crcl»rd8,#|d 
everywhere  forest  trees  standing  singly,  of  great  height  and  graceful  figures,  diversify  the  liid- 
Bcape.  Through  its  whole  extent  tliis  valley  is  almost  a  continual  ^succession  of  ddi^Mfid 
scenery.  The  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world  ;  the  purity,  sib- 
brity,  and  sweetness  of  its  waters,  the  frequency  and  beauty  of  its  meadows,  its  absolute  free- 
dom from  aquatic  vegetables,  the  enchanting  elegance  and  grandeur  of  its  banks,  sometinei 
consisting  of  a  smooth  and  winding  beach,  here  covered  with  rich  verdure,  there  fruiged  with 
bushes,  now  crowned  with  lofty  trees,  and  now  formed  by  the  intruding  hill,  the  rude  bluff, 
and  the  shaggy  mountain  ;  these  are  objects  which  no  description  can  equal. 

4.  Rivers.  Few  countries  are  better  watered  than  New  England.  There  is  scarcely  a 
farm  without  a  brook,  mill-stream,  or  river.  These  rivers  are  remarkable  for  flowing  over 
different  levels.  Water-falls  are  abundant.  There  is  not  a  brook  or  river  whose  course  is  not 
broken  by  them,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  little  more  than  a  succession  of  cataracts.  The 
falls  are  most  numerous  toward  the  heads  of  the  streams.  None  of  them  is  remarkable  for 
height,  but  some  are  highly  picturesque. 

The  currents  of  the  rivers  are  rapid,  and  their  waters  remarkably  clear.  In  the  spring  nd 
summer  they  are  subject  to  inundations,  called  in  this  country  freshetSy  occasioned  by  the  md^ 
ing  of  the  snow  upon  their  banks,  or  the  fall  of  heavy  rains.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  rivers 
often  overflow  their  beds,  and  rush  to  the  sea  with  such  velocity,  as  to  sweep  away  bridges, 
houses,  and  everything  upon  their  banks.  The  Boston  schooner,  which  was  run  down  Igf  i 
Methodist  meetinghouse  in  Long  Island  Sound,  as  sung  by  the  poet,  was  no  fiction.  Ihe 
rivers  are  sometimes  bordered  with  high  and  rocky  banks,  but  some  of  the  larger  streams  hive 
wide  valleys.  The  principal  river  of  New  England  is  the  Connecticuty  which  rises  in  the  Hidh 
lands  that  separate  Lower  Canada  from  the  Lnited  States,  and,  taking  a  southerly  course  be- 
tween Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  traverses  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  falls  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  450  miles.  At  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont,  it  is 
150  feet  wide,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  its  breadth  varies  from  500  to  1,000 
feet.  It  meets  the  tide  waters  at  the  foot  of  Enfield  Falls,  having  a  descent  of  1 ,600  feet  in 
330  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Hartford  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and,  by  the  ud 
of  canals,  for  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  distance  of  270  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  valley  is 
infinitely  diversified  with  mountain  and  meadow,  and  on  its  borders  are  situated  some  of  the 
prettiest  towns  in  New  England.  It  overflows  its  banks  annually  in  the  spring.  The  shad 
fishery  in  this  river  is  very  valuable. 

5.  Lakes  and  Ponds.  New  England  is  abundantly  supplied  with  lakes  and  ponds.  The 
larger  ones  will  be  particularly  described.  The  smaller  sheets  of  water  are  scattered  about 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Within  a  dozen  miles  of  Boston,  there  are  more  than  twenty, 
and  in  the  six  New  England  States,  there  are  probably  above  a  thousand.  They  often  fonn 
pictures  of  exquisite  beauty.  Their  shores  are  commonly  high  and  varied ;  they  sometimes 
show  a  bright  gleam  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  forest,  and  at  other  times  are  surrounded  by  mea- 
dows and  farms.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  towns,  their  romantic  borders  are  occupied 
by  country  seats.  Nothing  can  be  more  cheerful  than  the  aspect  tliey  impart  to  the  landscape. 
They  are  supplied  generally  by  subjacent  springs,  and  their  waters  are  cool,  sweet,  and 
limpid. 

6.  Bays  and  Harbors..  The  great  bays  of  this  region,  under  which  name  we  must  include 
also  Long  Island  Sound,  aflbrd  a  free  navigation,  from  their  depth  of  water,  and  the  absence 
of  dangerous  shoals.  Hardly  any  country  is  better  furnished  with  harbors.  The  whole  coast 
is  indented  with  inlets  and  mouths  of  rivers,  wliich  aflbrd  almost  every  town,  lying  upon  the 
sea,  conveniences  for  commerce.  The  harbors  of  Portsmouth,  Boston,  and  Newporti 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and,  in  the  event  of  future  wars,  will  be  important  naval  stations. 

7.  Shores.  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  rocky  and  bold.  The  sandy  district  of  CqM 
Cod  is  the  only  considerable  exception.  The  headlands  which  bound  Massachusetts  Bay,  ere 
the  most  prominent  points.  Almost  every  cape,  point,  and  island  along  the  coast,  is  furniahed 
with  a  lighthouse. 
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8.  CUmo/a.  New  England  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  teroperattrre.  The  winters  are 
ftBch  colder,  and  the  summers  hotter  than  under  the  same  parallels  in  Europe.  Greece  and 
laaljr  cannot  boast  of  more  exquisite  dajrs  than  the  summer  and  autumn  here  exhibit ;  and  the 
mat  foggjT)  ice-bound  region  of  the  north,  does  not  endure  a  more  disagreeable  visitation  than 
te  coM  mists  of  a  New  England  spring.  The  climate  is  more  open  and  more  varying  on  the 
tOMt  than  in  the  interior.  In  the  severest  cold  of  winter,  every  lake  and  river  is  frozen,  and  most 
•f  Ae  barbors  on  the  coast  are  sometimes  hermetically  sealed.  The  northwest  winds,  at  this  time, 
onaDy  blow  from  one  to  four  days,  and  slacken  at  sunset.  When  they  cease,  the  sky  grows 
doudy)  and  rain  or  snow  follows.  The  northeast  winds  are  very  tempestuous,  and  seldom  blow 
S4  hmirs,  without  bringing  rain  or  snow.  The  southeast  winds  are  violent ;  they  generally  bring 
nh,  and  are  soon  over. 

The  heavy  snowstorms  seldom  happen  before  the  middle  of  December.  The  rains,  which 
hive  previously  fidlen  in  abundance,  having  saturated  the  earth  with  water,  the  preparations  for 
winter  seem  now  to  be  complete.  After  a  few  days  of  clear  weather,  attended  with  warm 
■outherly  breezes,  a  cloud  is  seen  gathering  in  the  south.  The  sun,  however,  rises  unobscured, 
but,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  sky  is  overcast  with  thin,  gray  clouds.  The  air  grows  sensibly 
colder.  The  farmer  is  seen  carefully  housing  some  of  his  cattle,  and  the  people  are  many  of 
them  busy  in  gathering  into  the  house  an  ample  stock  of  wood.  The  snow  now  begins  to  fall 
in  small  particles,  and  descends  in  a  noiseless  and  almost  invisible  manner.  But  the  clouds 
gradtttlly  thicken  and  sweep  more  rapidly  to  the  north,  the  wind  slowly  rises,  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  filled  with  myriads  of  round  flakes,  which  come  slant- 
ing and  swift  to  the  earth. 

The  work  thus  seriously  begun  is  not  remitted,  and  mountain  and  valley  are  soon  wrapped 
in  an  ioterminable  sheet,  which  sometimes  spreads  from  the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut  to 
Ae  Polar  Sea.  Throughout  the  day,  the  snow  falls  incessantly,  and  at  night,  the  howling  of 
die  tempest  and  tlie  ratUing  of  the  snow  against  ttie  windows,  give  evidence  to  the  comfortable 
Hunates  of  the  houses,  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  abroad.  The  morning  comes,  and  the  sun 
is  ahming  upon  the  glittering  surface  of  nature.  But  tlie  wind  is  still  high,  and  the  air  is  in- 
tensely cold.  The  snow  is  driven  like  small  clouds  through  the  air,  and  drifted  into  innumera- 
ble heaps.  But  at  length  the  wind  is  abated,  and  the  snow  being  two  or  three  feet  deep,  the 
inhabitants  set  about  clearing  the  paths  around  their  dwellings.  They  then  go  into  the  streets 
with  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  break  out  the  public  roads.  The  sleighs  are  then  brought 
finth,  and  the  merry  bells  are  soon  heard  in  every  direction. 

There  is  one  spectacle  exhibited  by  a  New  England  winter,  which  perhaps  surpasics  all 
Others  in  beauty  and  splendor.  It  occasionally  happens,  that  the  rain  is  congealed  by  the  cold 
as  it  falls,  and  thus  every  object  is  covered  with  ice.  The  bending  trees  are  loaded 
with  it,  and,  as  the  storm  generally  clears  off  in  the  night,  every  twig  and  bough  is  glittering  in 
the  sun,  as  it  rises.  The  beholder  often  sees  before  him  a  whole  forest  thus  converted  in  one 
night,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into  trees  of  crystal,  each  flashing  with  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
a  thousand  diamonds. 

In  the  depths  of  winter,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  the  wide,  uninterrupted  covering  of 
snow,  produce  a  dazzling  brilliancy,  that  is  almost  insupportable.  A  moonlight  at  this  season 
is  equally  remarkable,  and  its  effects  can  be  more  easily  endured.  The  moon  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  moon  of  Naples,  which  the  Italian  told  the  king  of  England  was  "  superior  to  his 
Majesty's  sun."  When  the  surface  of  spotless  snow  is  shone  upon  by  the  moon  at  its  full,  and 
reflects  back  its  beams,  the  light,  indeed,  is  not  that  of  day,  but  it  takes  away  all  appearance 
of  night. 

If  the  spring  is  the  finest  season  in  Europe,  it  is  the  most  unpleasant  in  New  England.  No 
weather  can  be  more  capricious.  Fogs,  showers,  and  sunshine  checker  the  whole  peiiod.  The 
summer  is  brought  by  the  southwest  wind,  which  is  the  true  zephyr  of  New  England,  and  is  the 
prevailing  breeze  of  the  warm  season.  This  season  begins  with  a  clear  sky,  a  hot  sun,  and  a 
rapid  vegetation. 

Among  the  mo?t  beautiful  phenomena  of  our  seasons,  may  be  reckoned  those  exhibited  by 
die  summer  thuniierstorm.  In  the  minds  of  many  persons,  these  only  create  a  nervous  dread  ; 
but  to  an  observer  who  loves  to  contemplate  nature  in  her  sublimer  moods,  and  draws  inspira- 
tion even  from  a  sense  of  danger,  we  know  of  nodiing  that  is  better  suited  to  excite  admiration. 
Droughts  are  unfrequent  in  New  England  ;  the  forests  of  the  mountain  sides  attract  the  moist- 
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lire  of  the  heavens,  and  the  showers  of  summer  are  generally  copious.  A  famrae  was  D6f«r 
known  here  from  the  earliest  period  of  regular  cultivation.  The  finest  weather  is  in  the  httar 
part  of  summer,  and  in  autumn.  The  sunset  at  this  season  is  often  uncommonly  splendid,  and 
exhibits  such  magical  effects  of  light,  and  such  a  universal  tone  of  brilliant  colonng,  that  dia 
very  air  seems  deeply,  tinged.  The  hills  to  the  south  of  Boston  display  at  such  times  tbeaa 
exquisite  hues  which  the  iVeapolitans  admire  upon  Vesuvius.  The  evenings  during  the  vriiela 
of  this  season  are  delightful ;  however  uncomfortable  the  heat  may  be  through  the  day,  the  niglfli 
are  sure  to  be  cool  and  pleasant. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  peculiarities  in  this  climate  is  a  period  in  the  autumn,  called  tha 
Indian  Summer.  It  happens  in  October  ;  the  temperature  is  delightful,  and  the  weather  dilien 
in  character  from  that  of  any  other  season.  The  air  is  filled  with  a  slight  haze,  like  snidBa; 
the  wind  is  southwest,  and  there  is  a  vernal  softness  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  b  very  diffenot 
firom  spring.  The  Indians  have  some  pleasing  superstitions  respecting  it.  They  believe  thai 
it  is  caused  by  a  wind  which  comes  immediately  from  the  court  of  their  great  and  benevoleM 
god  Cautantowwit,  or  the  southwestern  god  ;  he  who  is  superior  to  all  other  beings,  who  sendi 
them  every  blessing  whicii  they  enjoy,  and  to  whom  the  souls  of  their  fathers  go  after  their  d^ 
cease. 

9.  Soil.  Of  this,  there  is  every  variety.  There  are  not,  except  upon  the  shores,  aaj 
tracts  of  utter  barrenness,  and  most  of  the  mountain  sides  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  yal 
the  level  regions  are  stony,  and  the  country,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  called  fertile.  Sand, 
loam,  and  clay  exist  in  the  earth,  in  all  their  various  mixtures  ;  but  the  most  common  soil  is  a 
light  brown  loam  mixed  with  gravel.  The  salt  marshes  have  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  and  when 
they  can  be  reclaimed  from  the  water,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wet  land,  that  may  be  easily  drained,  and  rendered  of  the  highest  value  for 
tillage. 

10.  •Agriculture.  The  farms  in  New  England  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  tha 
[Jnited  States,  yet  the  great  fault  of  agriculture  here,  is  the  occupation  of  too  much  land.    The 

Erice  of  labor  is  high,  and  land  is  cheap.  The  common  results  of  agriculture  cannot,  therefim, 
e  considered  as  displaying  the  full  capabilities  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to 
the  cultivator  of  grain,  has  been  the  Hessian  fly,  which  appeared  at  first  at  Long  Island,  near 
the  encampment  of  the  Hessian  troops,  during  the  war,  and  entered  New  England  about  1787, 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year.  Blasts,  also,  sometimes  attack  the  wheat  and 
rye,  when  their  vegetation  is  too  rapid.  The  canker-worm  first  appeared  in  1666,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  apple  trees  are  principally  exposed  to  their  ravages.  These 
insects,  with  the  caterpillars,  will,  if  not  guarded  against  by  the  farmer,  strip  an  orchard  as  com-. 
pletely  of  its  foliage,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  Fortunately  tliey  remain  only  a  few 
weeks  in  a  season. 

1 1 .  Scenery.  The  whole  surface  of  New  England  is  checkered  with  cultivation,  except  tha 
northern  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  There  are  many  beautiful  villages  in  the  conn- 
try,  but  the  farm  houses  are  generally  scattered  along  the  roads.  The  most  pleasing  of  all  rural 
scenes,  and  those  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  are  composed  of  a  farm  house,  shaded  with 
two  or  three  spreading  elms ;  large  barns  ;  an  extensive  orchard ;  one  or  two  fields  of  maiae, 
beautiful  in  all  its  changes  ;  a  small  brook,  with  a  green  meadow,  and  a  patch  of  woodland  ihat 
supplies  the  farmer  with  his  fuel.  In  traveling  through  the  six  States,  cultivation  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  all  its  different  stages,  from  the  log  hut  of  the  new  settler,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
to  the  farms  of  the  older  districts,  that  have  been  cultivated  for  two  centuries. 

12.  Animals.  In  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the  wild  animals  have  been  completely  exter- 
minated. In  the  northern  parts,  the  moose  and  the  caribou  are  still  occasionally  met  with,  and 
the  Canada  lynx,  the  wolverene  or  glutton,  the  black  bear,  and  the  wolf  are  still  found  in  the 
wilder  tracts.  A  cougar  or  panther  has  also  occasionally  been  shot  in  New  England,  witUn 
the  present  century.  The  Virginia  or  common  deer  is  abundant  in  the  north,  and  is  also  foiuid 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  red  fox,  weasel,  woodchuck  or  marmot,  otter, 
mink,  skunk,  raccoon,  hare,  musquash,  various  squirrels,  &c.,  are  also  numerous.  The  quail, 
called  partridge  in  the  south,  tlie  ruffed  grouse,  called  partridge  in  New  England,  and  pheasant 
further  south,  and  occasionally  the  wild  turkey,  are  met  with.  A  great  number  of  migratoijr 
birds  visit  these  States  in  summer  ;  thrushes,  woodpeckers,  the  humming  bird,  the  wild  gooaa, 
various  species  of  duck,  passenger  pigeon,  the  raven,  several  owls,  eagles,  and  hawks  abound ; 
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clouds  of  watttr-birds  throng  the  bays  along  the  coast.    Details  respecting  these  and  odnr 
will  be  found  under  the  bead  of  North  America.  *. 


13.  ImkabiiOMis,  The  early  settlers  of  New  England  were  almost  entirely  of  English  descent, 
ipd  •B.  language,  manners,  customs,  and  many  characteristics,  their  descendants  are  Enelish  still. 
Oft  loe  continent  of  Europe,  the  natives  of  New  England  are  invariably  taken,  from  their  appear- 
fmtf  for  Englishmen.  Many  of  them  have  fair  complexions,  but  others  are  as  dark  as  natives  of 
te  aouth  of  Europe,  and,  in  the  cast  of  countenance,  tliere  is  greitt  diversity.  They  are  generally 
robust,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  hardship  and  fatigue.  Thev  are  somewhat  taller,  and  more 
llfloder  in  form,  both  men  and  women,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  called 
Kmkees  by  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  the  appellation  which  was  at  first  used  dispar- 
Igjhgly,  hais  grown  into  a  name  of  honor.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Indian  manner  of 
pronouncing  the  word  English.  Of  foreigners  settled  in  New  England,  the  most  in  number 
m  Irish,  who  are  day  laborers,  and  English,  who  are  principally  mechanics  or  manufacturers. 
Tkere  are  few  of  any  race  but  the  white.  The  inconsiderable  number  of  blacks  and  mulat- 
Does,  are  not  distinguished  for  industry  or  discretion,  though  there  are  not  wanting  among  tbenit 
npert  mechanics,  and  good  and  orderly  citizens. 

The  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  have  dwindled  into  the  remnants  of  a  few  tribes  which 
we  shall  severally  notice.  The  Penobscots  alone  have  preserved  their  language.  The  In- 
dians generally  are  simple  and  inoffensive,  but  poor,  debased,  indolent,  and  prodigal.  They 
niU  part  with  all  thev  possess  for  ardent  spirits,  and  in  some  places  they  are  so  degraded,  as  to 
Eve  without  the  institution  of  marriage.  They  sometimes  wander  about  to  sell  baskets  and 
brooms  ;  though  not  honest,  they  are  seldom  known  to  engage  in  any  great  crime,  or  offence 
ipinst  the  laws.  They  dress  in  the  usual  materials,  which  are  made  up  somewhat  after  their 
mm  tastes.  In  general,  the  tribes  are  much  mixed  with  other  races,  particularly  with  the 
negro.  At  Marshpee,  they  have  the  advantage  of  living  secluded  from  the  whites,  in  a  region 
ibounding  with  fish  and  game.  It  is  singular,  that  in  the  spot  the  earliest  settled  by  Europeans, 
fa  aborigines,  and  the  beasts  of  the  chase  that  have  elsewhere  been  long  extinct,  should  be 
bond  at  this  day.  Few  of  these  Indians  have  ever  been  reclaimed,  even  by  the  advantages  of 
education,  from  their  sylvan  tastes  and  pursuits. 

14.  Classes.  There  are  by  law  no  classes  that  have  privileges  above  others  ;  all  the  orders 
no  voluntary,  or  such  as  society  naturally  divides  itself  into.  The  learned  professions  may  be 
naked  highest  in  point  of  influence,  and  after  these,  the  chief  divisions  are  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  and  the  larger  class  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.  There  are  a  few  titles, 
though  no  privileges  of  rank.  The  Governor  is  called  His  Excellency,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  addressed  as  His  Honor,  and  to  thriving  people  generally,  is  tendered  the  title  of  Esquire. 

15.  Dress,  The  people  generally  dress  better  than  those  of  the  same  grade  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  not  common  to  see  one  in  rags,  or  otherwise  than  comfortably  clad.  The  fash- 
ions are  the  European,  and  those  from  London  are  the  most  esteemed.  Tlie  fannlies  of  farmers 
vere  formerly  clothed  in  articles  of  their  own  making,  though  but  few  are  so  now.  Hats  are 
;eneraUy  worn,  though  caps  of  cloth  or  fur  are  not  uncommon.  In  winter,  fur  is  worn  for 
trimmings,  and  sometimes  for  dress.  The  dress  of  the  females,  even  in  remote  villages,  is  neat 
ind  showy.  Straw  hats  are  principally  worn,  and  they  arc  made  in  almost  every  town,  and  in 
I  variety  of  tasteful  patterns. 

An  English  traveler  gives  this  description  of  an  assemblage  at  a  court  in  iVFaine.  '*  The 
Supreme  Court  was  to  be  opened  in  the  morning,  and  I  attended  to  hear  the  jury  sworn  in, 
and  the  judge's  charge.  Both  the  grand  and  petit  jury,  in  the  appearance  of  wliich  I  could 
discern  no  difference,  seemed  to  be  composed  of  respectable  yeomanry,  of  about  the  same 
rank  as  our  farmers  of  £300  to  £500  per  annum.  They  listened  with  great  attention,  while 
the  judge  read  a  plain,  sensible  charge,  much  to  the  point.  The  aspect  of  the  court  in  general, 
pleased  mo,  from  the  homely  and  suitable  appearance  of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed  ; 
they  were  attired  in  homespun  clothes  with  large  buttons,  and  long  waists  ;  waistcoats  with  the 
old  triangular  indenture,  or  pointed  flaps,  and  hats  with  good  broad  respectable  brims." 

16.  Diccllings  and  Buildings.  In  general,  the  country  houses  in  New  Kngland  arc  not  dis- 
tinguished either  for  taste  or  convenience.  They  are  often  large,  shapeless  masses,  built  at 
various  times,  and  without  order  or  symmetry.  An  artist  would  hardly  find  a  farm  house  fit  for 
hu  portfolio.  They  are  too  often  devoid  of  shape  ;  for  as  the  early  settlers  found  the  forest 
an  enemy,  their  descendants  seem  to  inherit  the  hostility,  and  will  not  let  a  tree  remain.  They 
prefer  an   ^^  open  prospect"  to  an  agreeable  shade  ;  though  better  taste  is  dawniig  both  in 
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houses  and  grouDds.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  such  des^if 
not  perpetuated  in  brick  and  stone.*  The  bams  are  large,  as  not  only  the  aninaals  are  shel- 
tered, but  the  hay  and  grain  are  housed,  which,  in  many  countries,  are  stacked  in  the  open  air. 
Here  and  there  by  the  side  of  the  older  houses  may  be  seen  a  *^  well-sweep,"  a  primitive  eon* 
trivance  to  draw  up  water  by  a  pole,  which  is  attached  to  a  beam,  moving  up  and  down  on  n 
axle.  It  is  a  sort  of  lever  ;  the  bucket  and  beam  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  a  little  aid  bom 
the  hand  is  sufficient  for  the  machinery.  The  villages  are  generally  neatly  built,  and  soma  of 
them  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  church  is  a  prominent  object  in  a  village  ;  it 
has  generally  a  bell,  and  a  spire,  with  a  green  or  ^^  common  "  in  front.  In  the  large  townit 
the  architecture,  with  some  exceptions,  is  of  a  good  style.  The  banks  are  perhaps  the  fceiC 
edifices,  not  oiily  of  New  England,  but  of  the  United  States.  They  are  often  buik  from 
Grecian  models.  The  churches  are  also  neat  and  imposing  edifices,  and  of  various  orders.  The 
village  churches  of  England,  built  of  stone  and  covered  with  ivy,  are  worthy  models  for  our  i 
tation.  The  abundance  of  building  stone  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  would  render  it 
economical  to  build  the  churches  in  this  way,  than  of  the  ordinary  materials. 

17.  Food  and  Drink.  The  food  may  well  be  called  substantial,  and  the  variety  and  quHi- 
tity  are  enough  to  denote  a  land  of  plentiful  supply.  An  English  traveler  in  New  England  remarksi 
that  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  wished  that  each  of  his  subjects  might  be  so  rich  as  to  have  a 
chicken  for  his  Sunday  dinner,  could  here  have  had  Iiis  generous  desire  more  than  gratified.  Tha 
b-eakfast,  which,  in  the  country,  is  held  at  an  early  hour,  and  often  by  sunrise,  is  no  evanes- 
Cs>nt  thing.  In  a  farmer's  family,  it  consists  of  little  less  than  ham,  beef,  sausages,  pork,  braadi 
butter,  boiled  potatoes,  pies,  coffee,  and  cider.  The  use  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  of  tea 
at  night,  is  almost  universal.  At  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  the  standing  breakfast  is  of  beef, 
mutton,  ham,  broiled  chickens,  sausages,  tripe,  various  kinds  of  fish,  tongue,  bread,  butler, 
coflfee,  and  cider.  Few  people  are  so  poor  as  not  to  have  animal  food,  at  least  twice  a  day  ; 
on  Saturday,  it  is  usual  to  have  for  dinner,  salted  cod  fish. 

Cider  drunk  at  all  times  of  day,  as  was  formerly  used  in  every  house ;  in  common  seasons,  it 
was  worth  about  a  dollar  the  barrel.     In  the  country,  it  was  till  very  recently  considered  haidjy 


*  The  foUowin^  extract  ntirizei  a  class  of  persons  not 
mr  numerous  in  New  Ensland,  bat  jci  occasionally  met 
with.  It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  constdered  a  broad  cari- 
eature,  but  possessing  so  much  truth  as  at  once  to  remind 
as  of  the  original  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

*'The  first  thought  of  a  Yankee  farmer,  on  coming  to  the 
years  of  manhood,  is  to  settle  himself  in  the  world,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  to  begin  his  rambles.  To  this 
end,  he  takes  to  himself  for  a  wife  some  buxom,  country 
heiress,  passing  rich  in  red  ribands,  glass  beads,  and  mock 
tortoise-shell  combs,  with  a  white  eown,  and  morocco 
■hoes  for  Sunday,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  mvHtery  of 
making  apple-sweetmeats,  lon^  sauce,  and  pumpkin  pie. 
Haying  thus  proyided  himself,  like  a  pedler,  with  a  heayy 
knapsack,  wherewith  to  regale  his  shoulders  tiirougb  the 
joomey  of  life,  he  literally  sets  out  on  his  peregrinations. 

**  His  whole  familjT,  household  furniture,  and  fanning 
vtensils,  aie  hoisted  into  a  covered  cart ;  his  own  and 
wife  s  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a  firkin  ;  which  done,  he 
dioalders  his  axe,  takes  a  stuff  in  his  hand,  whistles  *  van- 
ke«  doodle,'  and  trud^rcs  off  to  the  woods,  as  confident  of 
the  protection  of  l*roTidence,  and  relying  as  cheerfully  on 
his  own  resources,  as  eyer  did  a  patriarch  of  yore,  when 
he  journeyed  into  a  strange  country  of  the  Gentiles.  Hay- 
ing buried  himself  in  the  wilderness,  he  builds  himsiOf  a 
V>g  hut,  cleans  away  a  cornfield  and  potatoe-patch,  and, 
Proyidence  smiling  upon  his  labors,  he  is  sonn  surrounded 
by  a  snug  farm,  and  some  half  a  score  of  flaxen-headed 
urchins,  who,  by  their  size,  seem  to  have  sprung  all  at 
once  out  of  the  earth,  like  a  crop  of  toadstools. 

"  But  it  is  not  the  nature  of  this  most  indefatigable  of 
•peculators  to  rest  contented  with  any  stale  of  sublunary 
enjoyment;  improyement  is  his  darling  passion ;  and  hav- 
ing tlius  improved  his  lands,  the  next  Uioiight  is  to  provide 
e  mansion  worthy  the  residence  of  a  landholder.  A  huge 
fmlace  of  pine  boards,  immediately  springs  up  in  the  miost 
of  the  wilderness,  large  enough  for  a  parish  church,  and 
furnished  vith  windows  of  all  dimensions ;  but  so  ricketty, 
ai"i  ftimty  witlial,  that  every  blast  gives  it  a  fit  of  the  ague. 


By  the  time  the  ouUide  of  this  mighty  air-eaada  fitf/p- 
pjeted,  either  the  funds  or  the  zeal  of  our  advcaf 
exhausted,  so  that  he  barely  manages  to  half  f 
room  within,  where  the  whole  family  barrow 
while  the  rest  of  the  house  is  devoted  to  the 
pumpkins,  or  storiiijg  of  carrots  and  potatoes,  Uld  ii 
rated  with  fanciful  festoons  of  dried  apples  and 

'*  The  outside  remaining  unpainted,  grows 
brown  with  time;  tlie  family  wardrobe  is  laid  i 
tribution  for  old  hats,  petticoats,  and  hieedies.  to  si 
the  broken  windows;  while  the  four  winds  of 
keep  up  a  whistlmg  and  howling  abont  the  serial' 
and  play  as  many  unruly  gambols  as  they  did  of  ^ 
the  Cave  of  iEolus.    The  humble  log  hut,  whieh 
nestled  this  improving  family  snugly  within  its  ff"* 
comfortable  walls,  standi*  hard  by,  ignominious 
degraded  into  a  cow-house,  or  pig-sty  ;  and  the 
minds  one  of  a  fable,  that  1  am  surprised  has  i  ^ 
recorded,  of  nn  aspirin«r  snail,  who  abandoned  hii 
habitation,  which  lie  had  long  filled  with  great  n 
ity,  to  crawl  into  the  empty  shell  of  a  hibslert 
could  no  doubt  have  resided  with  great  style  andj 
the  envy  and  hate  of  all  pains-taking  snails  in 
borhood,  had  he  not  accidentally  perulied  with  i 
comer  of  his  stupendous  mansion. 

"  Being  thus  completely  settled,  and  to  no 
words,  *  to  rights,'  one  would  imagine  that  he 
gin  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  his  situation,  to  rea4 '  . . 
pers,  to  talk  politics,  neglect  his  own  business,  and  a 
to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  like  a  useful  and  patriotie  cHip 
sen  ;  but  now  it  is  that  his  wayward  disposition  Sfsia  W- 

S'ns  to  operate.  He  soon  grows  tired  of  a  spot  when 
ere  is  no  loncer  any  room  for  improvement,  seUs  lut 
farm,  his  air  castle,  petticoat  windows  and  all,  relosdi  ha 
cart,  shoulders  his  axe,  puts  himself  at  the  head  if  hit 
family  and  wanders  away  in  search  of  new  lands,  SMia 
to  fell  trees,  again  to  clear  cornfields,  again  to  buHd  a  lua 
ffle-palace,  and  again  to  sell  off,   and  wander.'**—  W 

iiTiRyr* 
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motablfl  tmong  fannen  to  omit  to  ofier  dder  to  aoy  casual  visitor  or  traveler ;  but  the  progrew 
a  the  leinperaDce  refbrmation  has  banished  the  use  of  this  drink  from  a  large  part  of  the  houses. 
Tbe  most  usual  bread  in  ciiiea  is  made  of  wheat  flower,  in  the  country  the  common  bread  ia 
■aide  of  a  mixture  of  rye  and  Indian  com.  The  meal  of  the  latter  Is  also  boiled  in  water  to 
tbe  coMiateucy  of  a  thick  paste,  called  "  musb,"  or  "  hasty-pudding,"  which  is  eaten  in  milk,  or 
«itU  butur  and  molasses ;  and  when  cold,  cut  inio  slices,  and  fried  in  butter  or  lard.  This  is 
dw  subject  of  a  poem,  wblch,  if  not  the  best,  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  popular  in  New  Eng- 
land. Perhaps,  however,  the  true  national  dish,  for  whicb  the  absentee  has  the  greatest  longing, 
■  the  white  bean,  which  is  baked  wlih  salt  pork,  and  saturated  with  the  fat.  No  feast  in  the 
oountry  is  perfect,  or  indeed  tolerable  without  it.  The  common  dinner  hour  in  the  country  is  at 
nooa,  and  in  the  cities  from  one  lo  three  o'clock.  T!ie  dinners  are  despatched  in  such  haste  that 
Cbe  table  is  often  cleared  in  liulf  an  hour. 

Kol  many  years  since,  other  drinks,  much  more  deleterious  than  cider,  were  in  general  use. 
l^arga  quantities  of  rum  were  Imported  from  the  West  Indies,  aad  imported  brandy  and  gin  were 
largely  consumed.  Worse  than  all  was  the  New  England  rum,  distilled  in  great  quantities,  from 
■our  molasses,  imported  fntm  the  West  Indies,  and  used  by  the  laboring  papulation  alipnst  as  a 
common  beverage.  A  great  reform  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  The  habltuul  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks  is  hardly  considered  respectable,  though  drinkln<;  still  exists  lo  a  lamentable  degree, 
causing  a  vast  amount  of  public  loss  and  expotise  and  of  private  suffering.  Intemperance 
has  been  the  greatest  dumeiitic  cui'se  of  New  England,  compared  with  which  tbe  sweeping 
of  a  plague  would  have  been  a  visit  of  mercy.  Three  fourths  of  all  the  poverty  and  crime 
that  lead  to  tbe  alms-liouse  and  tlie  prison,  spring  from  this  fruitful    source.     There  is  hanlly 


a  village  in  New  England,  where  tbe  traveler  will  not  see  houses  marked  with  the  negligence 
and  ruin  that  attend  intemperance,  and  more  thnn  one  miserable  object,  often  the  wreck  of  ii 
iK>bIe  man,  degraded  below  the  mnk  of  bniies,  by  habitual  intoxication.  The  tide  of  ruin, 
however,  is  fust  receding.  The  niimProns  temperance  societies  have  done  much  to  check 
the  evil,  anrl  nil  the  New  England  Si»l'-s  have  luws  restricting  the  sale  of  ardent  s|)iriis  Jn  sma!l 
^anlitie*.      Snnie  have  pmliiliitL-d  It  altogether. 

IH,    DUeaiet.     There  are  few  diseases  peculiar  to  New  England.     The  most  fatal  and  gen- 
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eral  are  j^ulmonary  compluntSi  arisb^  from  the  severity  and  variableness  of  the  cUmate,  bm 
too  often  in  females  from  exposure  with  insufficient  dress.  The  longevity  m  New  Snghnd  ii 
about  asgreat  as  that  of  any  other  country.* 

19.  Trapeltng^.  Few  countries  have  such  facilities  for  cheap,  agreeable j  and  expeditioal 
traveling.  The  waters  of  sufficient  depth  and  the  ocean  itself,  have  numerous  convedent 
steamboats ;  the  roads,  wcicn  are  generally  fine,  are.  thronged  with  stagecoaches,  most  of 
which  are  good.  But  on  many  of  the  great  routes,  the  stagecoaches  dragged  by  horses  lam 
given  way  to  the  easier  and  more  expeditious  railroad  car,  which  is  driven  along  by  locomotive 
steam-engines  at  the  rate  of  20  or  25  miles  an  hour.  A  railroad  consists  essentially  of  an  arti> 
ficial  level  made  across  the  countrv  by  cutting  through  the  hills  and  filling  up  or  bridging  over 
the  valleys  ;  and  on  which  are  laid  iron  rails,  resting  on  wooden  or  stone  supports  or  sleepehi. 
In  this  way  the  least  possible  friction  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  wheels  over  the  surace. 
After  the  most  favorable  route  has  been  determined  by  preliminary  surveys,  the  engineer  being 
eovemed  in  his  decision  by  the  directness  of  the  route,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  the  fMd 
IS  graded,  that  is,  the  level  roadway  is  constructed  by  cuttings  and  embankments,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  is  ready  for  receiving  the  rails  ;  these  last  are  generally  fixed  on  stone  blodi 
or  wooden  cross-pieces,  laid  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
heaved  by  the  frost,  but  are  sometimes  attached  to  longitudinal  timbers  extending  conlinuoudy 
the  whole  length  of  the  road.  The  cars  are  often  made  of  great  size,  so  as  to  accommodalt 
from  50  to  60  passengers,  and  to  admit  of  being  warmed  in  winter ;  in  some  instances  tbef 
contain  neat  private  rooms  for  ladies  or  families.  To  a  train  of  these  cars,  sometimes  con- 
taining from  250  to  300  passengers,  a  locomotive  steam-engine  is  then  attached,  and  at  die 
given  signal  this  little  traveling  village  starts  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  realizing  the  old  fairy  stories 
of  the  seven  leagued  boots.  When  there  are  hills  in  the  route  too  lofty  or  rugged  to  be  cut 
down,  a  tunnel  or  subterranean  gallery  is  sometimes  made  through  them  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
or  they  are  passed  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  m  which  case  stationary  engines  are  commonly 
employed  to  overcome  the  increased  resistance,  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  ground.  Thb  con- 
trivance of  railroads  is  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  modem  times,  and  is  especial 
ly  useful  in  this  country,  where  the  distances  from  city  to  city  are  so  great,  and  the  oraioaij 
roads  and  coaches  often  so  poor.  A  traveler  is  seldom  seen  on  horseback  in  the  Easton 
States.  The  fare  in  the  coaches  varies  from  3  to  5  dollars  for  100  miles.  In  Boston, 
there  are  hourly  coaches,  which  run  during  the  day,  to  all  the  principal  adjacent  villages,  at  a 
Tery  low  rate. 

The  most  common  vehicles  of  New  England  are  coaches,  covered  and  open  wagons, 
and  one-horse  chairs  or  chaises.  The  light  wagon  is  used  in  almost  every  family  in  the 
country.  In  winter,  the  sleighs  or  sledges  are  everywhere  in  motion,  and  the  horses  ire 
dressed,  as  the  law  directs,  in  strings  of  bells.  The  sound  has  an  enlivening  efl!ect,  though  the 
design  of  the  bells  is  to  prevent  accidents  by  collision  ;  for  a  sleigh  and  horse  go  so  quietly 
and  noiselessly  on  the  snow,  that  some  warning  to  the  ear  is  necessary,  especially  at  night,  or 
when  it  snows.  Sometimes  the  roads  are  so  blocked  up  by  drifts  of  snow,  that  it  is  a  wed[ 
before  they  are  passable,  and  much  longer  on  the  less  public  routes.  On  these  occasions  the 
people  turn  out  in  great  numbers  and  ''break  out"  the  roads,  as  if  the  employment  were  a 
holiday  sport.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  precede  with  snow-shovels,  and  cut  a  path  for  the  catds, 
which  sometimes  follow  in  lines  of  thirty  pair.  The  road  to  church,  is  the  first  cleared,  whicb 
is  also  generally  the  road  to  the  village.  When  the  snow  is  deep  and  light,  with  no  crust  or 
ice  upon  it,  that  will  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  snow-shoes  are  worn.  These  are  made  with 
rims  of  nearly  an  oval  shape,  and  covered  with  a  net  work  of  sinew.  When  lashed  to  the  foot, 
they  sink  in  a  light  snow  about  four  inches. 

The  best  inns  in  New  England  are  many  of  them  excellent  in  some  respects,  but  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  those  of  England.  They  are  abundantly  provided  withMood,  but  this  is  not 
always  well  cooked.  They  are  also  deficient  in  cleanliness,  and  in  those  attentions  to  the  wants 
of  a  traveler,  which  alone  can  make  him  feel  at  home,  when  he  is  in  a  strange  place.     These 


*  The  onlr  epidemicB,  Uiat  have  been  known  to  prevail  colonies ;  it  has  appeared  teTeral  timet  lince  that  ^ 

In  New  Eoglanid,  are  the  following :  In  1647,  a  peatilen-  In  the  early  part  or  the  revolutionarj  war,  the  dyatntaj 

tial  fever,  aa  it  wai  called,  spread  Uirough  the  whole  con-  swept  off*  manj  persons.    In  1811  a  new  disease,  and  p^ 

tinent  as  far  as  the  West  India  ulands.  In  1f8>5.  a  similar  cnliar  to  this  country,  bv  the  name  of  the  spotUdfimr% 

disease  prevailed  in  New  England.     In  1735  the  scarlet  Appeared  in  the  interior,  bvt  its  operations  were  not 

fever  made  its  appearance  in  New  Hampshire,  and  ez-  extensive, 
tended  ii-estward  and  soathward  thioaghoat  the  British 
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lowever,  arise  from  igoorance  rather  than  from  a  want  of  means  or  good  disposition, 
ind,  the  keeper  of  a  hotel  or  inn  is  always  bred  to  his  business,  and  is  tnerefore 
y  acquainted  with  it.  English  travelers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
his  can  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  facts.  A  stranger  on  arriving  at  an  English  imi| 
id  at  the  door  in  the  most  cheerful  and  polite  noanner.  He  is  conducted  to  a  lodgine 
ich  is  provided  with  excellent  beds  and  an  abundance  of  good  furniture ;  the  touch  of 
Dgs  a  servant,  who,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  alacrity,  receives  his  commands,  and  with 
celerity  almost  every  wish  and  want  are  supplied.  The  meals  are  furnished  with 
ide,  and  the  cookery  shows  that  a  person  of  skill  and  experience  superintends  that 
nty  80  much  neglected  in  our  own  country.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  stranger 
self  at  home,  and  after  the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  is  comfortable  and  happy. 
American  tavern  the  traveler  is  too  often  received  with  cold  civilinr.  After  waiting  for 
sr  to  be  put  in  order,  he  is  conducted  to  it.  He  finds  a  very  small  room  scantily  fur* 
He  looks  around  for  die  bell,  but  none  is  to  be  found  ;  he  calls  for  a  servant,  but  no 
.  given.  In  this  dilemma  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  bar-room,  and  a  servant  after  a  lit-^ 
comes  to  his  assistance.  When  the  immediate  call  is  attended  to,  on  the  next  occa- 
iame  process  is  to  be  gone  through.  When  tlie  meal  is  prepared  the  traveler  finds  a 
of  meat  and  drinks  spread  before  liim.  But  the  coffee  is  not  good,  the  steak  is  not 
sed,  and,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  he  finds  little  that  he  can  truly  relish. 
haraeter.  Manners j  Cwtoms^  ^c.  The  people  of  New  England  are  grave,  though 
not  without  humor  ;  many  of  their  amusements  are  of  a  reflecting  kind,  and  their  con- 
tends rather  to  useful  than  to  light  or  gay  subjects.  They  are  moral  and  pious,  and 
indants  of  the  Puritans  retain  much  of  the  strictness  of  their  fathers.  If  not  ardent, 
\o  a  great  degree  persevering,  and  though  inquisitive,  they  are  equally  communicative. 
I  shrewd  and  calculating,  yet  not  deceitful.  They  are  no  ^^  granters  of  propositions  " ; 
1  almost  all  things  are  subjects  for  discussion,  in  which  they  manifest  much  ingenuity, 
re  a  caution,  that  prevaik  in  all  things,  and  they  seldom  answer  directly  an  abrupt  ques- 
lout  knowing  why  it  is  asked.  They  have  the  impress  of  Franklin ;  Poor  Richard's 
if  thrift  fall  upon  a  congenial  soil,  and  no  proverbs  are  oftener  quoted,  or  more  followed. 
i  like  Frankhn,  to  a  great  degree  inventive  in  practical  things,  and  far  the  greater  num- 
yentions*in  the  gatent  office,  are  from  New  England.  It  is  peculiar  to  these  people, 
are  seldom  found  without  a  pocket-knife,  which  they  use  with  dexterity  ;  and  boys  at 
e  firequently  seen  uhiUling^  or  cutting  wood  into  some  shape,  for  a  windmill  or  other 
I  a  umversal  trait,  and  it  is  said,  that  a  gentleman  in  Havana,  who  invited  a  large  com- 
line,  gave  each  man  from  New  England  a  shingle  to  cut,  that  tliey  might  not  carve  his 

tuation  of  tlie  females  marks  a  high  grade  of  society.  Their  employment  is  always 
,  and  within  the  house,  and  they  are  never  seen  engaged  in  any  agricultural  occupations 
Q,  as  in  almost  every  otlicr  country.  The  origin  of  the  people  of  New  England 
raced  in  their  scriptural  names,  and  there  are  others  that  would  not  have  been  without 
en  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  as  the  prefixes  of  Relief,  Mercy,  Rejoice,  and  Thank- 
li  are  still  common  names.  In  retired  spots  there  is  much  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
,  and  the  patriarchs  who  may  there  be  found  with  a  numerous  offspring  around  thero, 
ly  of  the  following  description,  which  was  made  for  a  peasant  of  the  Alps  : 

'*  Tliy  humble  virtues'  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free; 
Thy  self-respect  frrafled  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  or  health,  and  nifthts  of  sleep  ;  thy  toils 
By  danger  diffnifird,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age,  and  a  quiet  grave ; 
And  thy  grand-children's  love  for  epitaph.' 

'  the  6rst  traits  developed  in  the  New  England  character  is,  if  not  a  love  of  gam,  at 
{position  to  traflic.  It  commences  at  an  early  age,  and  children  at  school  not  only 
or  '^ swap''  knives,  and  other  things,  but  make  lotteries,  in  which  tlie  prizes  are  paid 
iread  and  raisins,  and  which  leave  a  little  pro6t  to  the  manager  and  proprietor.  The 
)o,  though  not  the  most  industrious  kind,  sometimes  bring  up  horses  and  cattle  for  a 
to  the  village  inn  ;  and  the  tin-pcdlers,  whose  wheels  are  in  every  road  in  the  United 
'6  to  a  man  from  New  England. 
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Another  trait  of  character  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  New  England  admit  the 
equality  of  all  men  witli  themselves,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  they  deny,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  that  any  are  superior.  It  would  raise  a  tempest  in  the  breast  even  of  a  fenoab 
domestic,  to  ask  for  her  mutre$Sf  nor  would  she  be  satisfied  to  be  called  a  servant,  or  even  t 
domestic.  Help  is  the  word  by  which  servants  reconcile  their  pride  with  their  interest  or 
employment,  as  it  denotes,  that,  though  the  assistants,  they  are  the  equals  of  their  employen* 
A  foreigner  probably  finds  some  ground  for  dissatisfaction,  on  the  score  of  domestics,  for  among 
housewives  it  is  a  subject  of  universal  complaint  at  home.  A  large  proportion  of  the  servanlSj 
at  least  in  the  towns,  are  Irish. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  distinguished  for  their  celebrations.  They  are  bteriocked 
with  each  other  by  innumerable  societies  and  associations,  and  one  man  is  a  member  of  many. 
These  have  their  anniversaries,  which,  with  the  national  and  other  holidays,  make  a  great  many 
processions,  public  dinners,  and  addresses.  It  is  also  usual  to  offer  public  dinners  to  thoae 
who  have  done  acceptable  services  in  high  public  stations. 

A  town  meeting  is  perhaps  the  best  place  wherein  to  see  the  self-control  of  the  people,  when 
highly  excited  on  questions  of  general  or  local  interest.  Every  town  is  within  certain  limits  a 
pure  democracy,  and  its  doings  are  attended  with  perfect  decorum  under  the  moderator,  who  b 
chosen,  as  the  word  implies,  to  mollify  any  over-zealous  excitement.  If  on  these  occasiooa 
any  citizen  becomes  turbulent,  or  abusive  in  language,  the  sense  of  the  assembly  is  so  strongly 
expressed  against  him,  that  ho  is  at  once  reduced  to  order.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  no 
mobs  or  riotous  assemblies.  The  interference  of  a  few  constables,  or  the  reading  of  the  **  riot 
act "  by  a  magistrate,  is  sufficient  to  disperse  any  tumultuous  throng.  A  tumult  at  a  town 
meeting  or  election,  is  a  thing  unheard  of  among  us. 

Some  of  the  most  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  New  England  are  found  in  the  island  of 
Nantucket  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  continent.  Nantucket  is  a  happy  settlement ;  not 
that  it  has  precious  metals  in  its  bosom,  or  fertility  in  its  soil,  but  because  the  people  are  sim- 
ple, innocent,  and  contented.  The  sea  is  their  patrimony,  and  they  gather  its  bounties  in  the 
roost  distant  parts.  The  whale  fishery  in  New  England  was  commenced  by  six  persons  iki 
Nantucket ;  one  watched  on  an  eminence  for  the  spouting  of  the  whale,  and  when  he  discoYered 
Tt,  all  would  pursue  in  a  small  boat,  and  they  seldom  failed  to  tow  the  leviathap  ashore.  Gaidi 
extended  the  adventure,  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  the  whale  was  chased  from  the  temperate 
regions  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and  followed  to  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Among 
the  people,  there  are  none  idle,  and  few  destitute.  The  vices  of  commercial  places  ai:e  hardlr 
known,  and  it  is  admitted  all  over  New  England  to  be  a  great  presumption  in  favor  of  a  man% 
honesty,  that  he  comes  from  Nantucket.  The  Friends  or  Quakers  give  to  the  language  a  sini* 
plicitv  of  diction  truly  Doric  ;  and,  though  they  take  some  liberties  with  the  Commonwealth's 
English,  yet  to  speak  in  a  more  classic  manner,  would  be  held  to  savor  of  affectation  and  pra> 
tension,  in  a  person  brought  up  with  them.  The  various  relationships,  and  the  kindly  feelma, 
have  introduced  the  custom  of  calling  elderly  people  uncle  or  aunt,  and  the  younger,  cousm. 
Even  a  stranger  soon  falls  into  this  habit.  The  people  generally  marry  young,  and  few  live  in 
celibacy.  They  are  social  to  a  great  degree,  and  are  eminently  distinguished  for  their  freqoent 
risitings  to  sup  at  each  other's  houses.  They  live  more  as  though  they  made  a  large  family, 
than  a  small  community. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  New  England  character  is  from  Captain  Hall,  whom  no  one  can 
accuse  of  a  desire  to  overpraise  what  he  saw  in  this  country.  '^  I  had,  however,  many  sharp 
amicable  discussions  with  my  friends  at  Boston  on  the  thousand  and  one  topics  that  arose  b^ 
tween  us,  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  never  met  a  more  good-natured,  or  per^ 
haps  I  should  say,  good-tempered  people ;  for  during  the  whole  course  of  my  journey,  thoiidi 
I  never  disguised  my  sentiments,  even  when  opposed  to  the  avowed  favorite  opinions  of  the 
company,  I  never  yet  saw  an  American  out  of  temper.  I  fear  I  cannot  say  half  so  much  for 
myself ;  for  I  was  often  a  good  deal  harassed  by  these  national  discussions,  when  the  company 
and  I  took  our  stations  on  the  opposite  poles  of  the  question.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  have  H  m 
my  power  to  say,  that  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  any  thing  captious  or  personally 
uncivil  was  ever  said  to  me,  though  i  repeated  openly  and  in  all  companies,  every  thmg  I  have 
written  in  these  volumes,  and  a  great  deal  more  than,  upon  cool  reflection,  I  choose  to  say  agam^*' 
21 .  Jlmusements.  In  general,  the  amusements  are  of  a  thoughtful,  rather  than  a  gay  chil^ 
acter,  and  games  of  skill  are  preferred  to  those  of  chance.  The  character  of  the  Puritans  has 
given  some  tone  to  the  amusements  and  holidays.     Theatres  are  seldom  even  fashioneUy'A- 
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tended,  and  there  are  many  who  hold  it  unlawful  to  enter  them.  There  are  places,  too,  m  the 
ooimtry,  where  dancing  is  considered  to  be  a  ^^  vain,  idle,  and  sinful  amusement.'^ 

The  active  sports  are  principally  games  of  ball,  and  sometimes  runnmg  and  wrestling  ;  for- 
meriy,  different  towns  and  parishes  had  their  champions  in  wrestUng,  to  try  their  superiority  by 
Ditches,  in  which  several  fatakaccidents  occurred  ;  but  the  sport  is  now  almost  entirely  disused. 
Boxing,  which  b  so  universal  m  England,  is  almost  unknown,  and  horse-racing  and  cock-fight- 
ing are  seldom  seen.  In  winter,  when  there  are  delightful  moonlight  nights,  sleigh-rides  are  a 
bvorite  amusement.  Parties  of  both  sexes  sit  in  large  sleighs  as  closely  as  they  can  be  packed, 
wad  sometimes  in  each  other's  laps,  scour  over  several  miles  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  at  some 
hotel  find  not  only  a  supper,  but  a  fiddler  m  attendance,  whose  gains  are  much  enhanced 
ID  the  season  of  sleighing.  There  are  several  holidays,  but  none  that  are  observed  in  England. 
Skating  is  a  very  general  amusement  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
few  boys  who  have  not  a  pair  of  skates.  Coasting  is  another  winter  pastime,  in  which,  as  in 
many  other  games,  the  labor  seems  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  pleasure.  When  the  snow  covert 
the  earth,  a  troop  of  joyous  boys  assemble  on  the  top  of  a  long  and  steep  hill,  and  each  one 
sitting  upon  a  little  sled,  gives  it  an  mipulse,  which  carries  him  to  the  bottom  with  accelerating 
vdocity,  and  far  into  the  plain  below.  The  motion  is  sometimes  so  swift,  that  it  is  like  the 
sweep  of  an  eagle.  In  the  cities,  fatal  accidents  occur  in  following  this  amusement,  and  there 
are  generally  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  pursuing  it  there. 

The  coasting  is  performed,  however,  in  the  country  upon  a  grander  scale ;  the  great  ox  sled, 
or  sledge,  is  carried  tip  with  commendable  perseverance  and  toil,  and  so  covered  with  youth  of 
bodi  sexes,  that  little  of  the  timber  appears.  When  fitted,  it  is  launched,  but  when  adrift  it  is 
more  difficult  to  be  guided  than  the  single  sledge,  and  the  whole  freight  is  sometimes  turned 
topsy-turvy  into  a  snow  bank  half  way  down  the  hill.  This,  however,  seems  to  increase  the 
enjoyment. 

Fast  day  is  an  observance  that  has  descended  from  the  pilgrims,  and  is  kept  with  a  decent 
solemnity.  The  governors  appoint  one  day  in  the  year,  in  all  the  New  England  States,  for 
'Tastine,  humiliation,  and  praver  ;"  there  is  little  business  transacted,  and  die  people  generally 
attend  \n  the  churches,  which  are  called  more  generally,  from  an  old  dislike  to  episcopacy, 
meetinghouses.  Thanksgiving  is  also  a  day  appointed  by  the  same  authorities,  and  the  mtent 
of  the  edict  or  proclamation  is  carried  into  full  effect  by  the  disposition  of  the  people.  It  is 
always  appointed  in  the  fall  or  autumn,  after  the  harvests,  when  the  gamers  are  full  ;  and  poor 
indeed  is  the  inmate  of  the  hovel  that  has  not  on  that  day  plenty  and  luxury  on  his  board.  The 
preparations  for  Thanksgiving  continue  several  days,  and  for  many  more  the  prepared  viands 
are  not  exhausted.  It  is  the  day  for  family  meetings,  and  it  is  then  that  members  of  the  same 
fiunily  often  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  again,  to  renew  the  bands  of  affinity  and  affection 
under  the  paternal  roof.  It  is  at  this  feast,  that  the  simplicity  and  patriarchal  character  of  a  New 
Ei^and  grandsire  is  preeminent. 

Before  and  after  Thanksgiving,  there  are  held  all  over  the  country  ''  shooting  matches,*' 
which  are  announced  by  printed  placards,  headed  "sportsmen  attend  !"  and  which  set  forth 
that  geese,  turkeys,  and  fowls  will  be  set  up  for  marksmen.  They  are  shot  at,  generally  after 
they  are  killed,  with  rifles  at  certain  distances,  and  rates  are  paid  for  every  shot.  If  they  are 
hit,  the  marksman  has  the  game.  These  sports  are  commonly  held  in  some  retired  spot,  or  at 
some  deserted  house,  by  which  there  is  little  passing,  and  where  a  day  or  two  is  spent  as  in  an 
encampment.     A  bear  or  deer  is  sometimes  shot  at  in  the  same  way.* 

Autumn  also  brings  other  holiday  observances,  one  of  which  is  "  husking,"  when  the  men 
of  a  neighborhood  meet  to  husk  the  Indian  corn  of  one  of  the  number,  that  is,  to  separate  the  ear 

*  The  feut  of  Squantum  is  held  annually  on  the  ihore  ed  in  blanket  and  moccasins,  would  sometimes  assume  the 

to  the  east  of  Neponset  bridge,  at  a  rocky  point  projecting  direction  of  the  feast.   The  Indian  phraseology  is  aifected« 

iato  Boston  Bay,  about  5  miles  from  the  cily.     The  ob-  and  Uie  notification  of  the  feast  sets  forth,  that  the  *' wig- 

■pnranee  of  this  festival  is  on  the  wane.     Squantum  was  warn  will  contain  all  the  good  Uiingsof  the  sea  and  sand, 

tile  same  of  the  last  Indian  female  who  resided  there,  and  and  it  is  commonly  dated  at  the  new  moon  of  the  month 

whea  the  feast  is  held  with  the  ancient  ceremonies,  a  per-  of  stHng-beans. 

no  comes  forth  dressed  as' Squantum  herself,  and  hn-  It  is  a '*  feast  of  shells,"  and  the  refreshments  are  lob- 
rmagaes  the  people  in  the  metaphorical  manner  of  the  In-  stem,  clams,  oysters,  quahogs,  and  every  fish  that  iM  coy- 
diAaa.  During  the  late  war,  when  political  parties  were  ered  with  a  shell,  together  with  the  fish  soup  called  chow- 
violent,  the  feast  of  Squantum  was  attended  by  crowds,  dor.  It  is  common  to  eat  these  only  with  clam  sheila 
■ad,  in  fact,  both  parties  had  a  distinct  celebration.  Some  instead  of  spoons,  and  it  is  not  held  to  be  proper  to  drink 
of  the  eeremoniee  consisted  in  brightening  the  chain  of  from  an^  thing  but  wood.  This  is  the  only  observance 
Met,  and  ia  burying  the  tomahawk  in  a  place  indicated  that  remmds  tM  present  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  the  aimpla 
■J  tbt  xepreaejitative  of  Squantum.  A  Saobem,  too,  dress-  raoe  flrom  whom  they  w  retted  or  rtceired  the 
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from  the  husk  A  good  supper,  and  sometimes  a  dance  ensues.  The  females  have  abo 
lar  meetings,  called  ^^  quilting  beeS|"  when  many  assemble  to  work  for  one,  m  paddbg  or  fiijil* 
ing  bed  coverings  or  comforters.  An  ordination  of  a  clergyman  over  a  society,  discloses  the 
better  New  England  characteristics.  It  is  a  time  when  every  house  m  the  society  is  invitiiigj||pt 
open,  when  the  master  generally  ^^  provides  "  for  more  guests  than  he  has  the  good  fortano  to 
secure  ;  and  when  he  may  be  seen  forestalling  his  neighbors  by  asking  visiters  to  dme,  beibis 
they  arrive  at  the  church.  Persons  of  all  creeds  and  conditions  are  pressed,  nothing  lothi  !•< 
the  feasts  that  smoke  upon  a  hundred  tables. 

Ploughing  matches  and  cattle  shows  are  held  only  in  autumn  ;  they  attract  many  people,  and* 
give  a  favorable  impulse  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  or^. 
at  it  is  called.  Independence,  is  not  peculiar  to  New  England  ;  it  is  the  great  national  holid8|r^ 
honored  by  salutes  of  cannon,  fireworks,  processions,  addresses,  dinners,  in  all  cities,  and  m 
the  most  secluded  comers  of  the  Republic. 

22.  Pine  Jlrts.  In  New  England,  there  is  much  talent  for  imitative  arts,  and  the  taste  ii 
becoming  more  elevated,  but  there  is  too  little  reward  for  the  talent  to  be  much  developed. 
Several  painters,  however,  have,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  laboring  without  adequate  tt' 
ward,  and  of  studying  without  models,  attained  to  eminence,  and  their  works  are  admired  eveo 
in  Europe  ;  there  are  also  sculptors  who  have  become  distinguished.  There  are  in  BostODf 
and  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  many  casts  from  the  best  antique  sculptures,  and  in  the  State 
House  is  one  of  Chantrey's  best  works,  the  statue  of  Washington.  There  are  also  a  considenr 
ble  number  of  good  paintings,  generally  owned  by  private  persons.  Connected  with  the  Athe-. 
neum,  at  Boston,  is  a  gallery,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  good  pictures  send  them  for  a  finr 
weeks  in  summer,  to  be  exhibited.  The  collection  thus  made,  together  with  the  original  works 
of  artists  offered  for  exhibition,  is  large  and  excellent,  and  is  doing  much  to  form  the  puUic 
taste.  The  avails  of  the  exhibition  are  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  they  are. 
considerable.  A  recent  exhibition  of  Allston's  paintings  in  Boston,  showed  a  collection  that 
can  hardly  be  excelled  in  any  country,  by  the  works  of  a  living  artist. 

23.  tlducaHon ;  Us  Diffusion^  ^c.     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  early  settlers,  that  the  best- 
security  for  religious  and  civil  liberty,  was  the  diffusion  of  education  ;  and  accordingly  they  i 
lablished  the  system  of  common  schools,  that  diffused  the  benefits  of  knowledge  over  Ni 
England.     Generally  speaking,  there  are  none  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  positively 
chat  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

In  New  England,  the  cheapness  and  numbers  of  periodicals  give  almost  every  family  accen 
to  at  least  one  newspaper,  and  many  take  several  papers,  besides  other  periodicals.  The  peo- 
ple are  generally  pretty  well  informed  of  European  events,  and  the  wars  and  other  occurrences 
m  Europe  form  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  The  counties  have  their  separate  newspa-" 
pers,  and  in  the  cities  they  are  in  number  beyond  all  parallel  in  Europe.  In  Boston,  there  an 
about  60  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  These,  as  well  as  the  country  papers,  and  those 
of  all  large  towns,  are  distributed  over  New  England.  Besides  these,  there  is  in  most  towns 
some  social  library  with  a  good  selection  of  books,  which  are  constantly  circulated  ;  some  of 
tbem  in  small  towns  contain  a  thousand  volumes.  There  are  few  houses  where  there  are  not 
several  books,  and  in  many  are  to  be  found  Scott's  novels  ;  a  number  of  other  popular  works, 
among  which  are  generally  the  Life  of  Washington,  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  last 
war.  On  the  subject  of  domestic  history,  the  people  are  exceedingly  well  informed,  both  by 
reading  and  tradition.  The  few  of  the  survivors  of  the  Revolution  are  much  honored,  and  they, 
often  recount  to  their  own  circles  the  history  of  their  adventures.  The  institution  of  Lyceums 
or  associations  for  literary  meetings  and  the  hearing  of  lectures,  in  various  towns,  has  had  a  veiy 
fitvorable  effect,  and  the  benefits  are  increasing. 

A  school  in  the  country  is  a  sight  that  would  please  a  traveler.  The  scholars  are  generdy 
neatly  dressed,  and  when  a  stranger  passes,  they  often  form  a  line  and  salute  him  as  he  goes  by. 
It  is  common,  also,  for  children  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  school,  to  take  off  their  hats  and 
bow  to  whomever  they  meet.  The  examination  of  the  school  excites  the  interest  of  the  ndcb- 
borhood  as  Commencement  does  of  a  larger  community,  and  the  schoolhouses  are  genertlly 
filled  with  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

The  annual  visitation  of  the  schools  in  Boston,  is  a  ceremony  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
care  of  public  schools  is  given  to  a  few  gentlemen,  annually  elected,  who  are  called  the  school 
committee  ;  they  with  the  municipality  have  the  charge  of  all  that  relates  to  instruction.  Then 
is  a  yearly  vbitation  of  all  these  schoob,  by  the  schod  committee,  accompanied  by  the  deigyt 
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officers,  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  strangers  of  distinction,  &c.  After  the  exam- 
is  gone  through,  all  the  boys  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  different  schools 
s  procession  with  their  masters,  and  partake  of  a  dinner  in  Faneuil  Halh  The  appear- 
um  company  is  peculiar ;  the  children,  their  countenances  glowing  with  the  distinction 
re  acquired,  are  here  seated  at  a  public  feast  with  the  most  venerable  and  dignified  citi* 
the  town.  They  are  here  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  hall  where  their  fathers 
Bed  the  rights  of  their  country,  and  which  tliey  may  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  support. 
be  cloth  is  removed,  the  children  place  themselves  as  they  please,  and  are  scattered  about 
in  Tariou§  groups,  while  the  company  are  listening  to  songs,  and  drinking  toasts,  enjoy* 
1 «  moderate  hilarity  a  festival  in  which  the  finest  feelings  of  the  parent  and  citizen  are 
interested.  The  mixture  of  infancy  and  age,  this  public  honor  paid  to  education,  this 
dog  reward  to  childish  merit,  the  sparkling  pleasure  of  the  young,  and  the  mild  satisfac* 
the  aged,  the  introduction  of  these  boys  into  the  public  forum  where  they  are  hereafter 
iiarge  their  duty  as  citizens  ;  tliese  together,  present  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  cer^ 
DOst  republican  festivab  that  can  be  witnessed. 

following  extract  from  an  English  traveler,  may  show  how  well  informed  the  people  are, 
1  subjects  not  connected  witli  themselves.  *'  As  soon  as  we  were  known  to  be  English- 
le  first  question  of  every  pot-house  is,  ^well,  and  what  arc  you  going  to  do  with  your 
'  Even  the  old  widows  in  the  asylum  took  a  private  opportunity,  while  my  conductors* 
were  turned,  to  squeeze  out  of  me  all  the  information  they  could  on  the  subject."  ^^  The 
Mountain  boys  appear  to  be  as  free  and  independent  as  in  the  times  when  Mrs.  Grant 
es  them,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  enlightened*  I  scarcely  saw  an  inn  without  a  bible 
Mrlor,  and  there  were,  generally,  other  books.  At  one  place,  where  we  changed  horses, 
»  Life  of  Harriet  Newell,  a  present  from  the  minister  to  the  innkeeper's  daughter,  White^ 
Sermons,  Young's  Poems,  &c. ;  at  another,  the  poems  of  Walter  Scott,  the  Pastor's 
e,  Blair's  Lectures,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Grammar, 
I  Dictionary  ;  and  all  these  in  one  room  at  a  country  inn."  It  is  probable,  however, 
I  inns  in  general  have  more  books,  and  better  selected. 

Religian^  Marriages^  Funerals.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  tlie  descendants  of  the 
s,  of  the  men  that  dared  all  and  endured  all  for  conscience'  sake,  should  be  other  than 
lent^y  pious  people.  To  see  tliis,  a  stranger  in  New  England  need  only  sec  the  manner 
h  the  oabbath  is  there  kept.  The  observance  of  it  is  provided  for  by  strict  laws,  but  it 
\r  secured  by  public  opinion.  The  people  generally  attend  their  various  churches,  and 
solemnity  of  demeanor  which  shows  that  they  go  not  there  for  idle  ceremony  or  show, 
works  of  necessity  or  mercy"  in  which  it  is  held  lawful  to  engage  on  the  Sabbath,  are 
ry  limited  number,  and  traveling  is  not  one  of  them.  In  some  of  the  States,  it  continues 
prohibited  by  law,  but  the  law  is  very  seldom  enforced.  There  are  few  if  any  houses  in 
mtry  where  there  is  not  at  least  one  bible,  and  the  New  Testament  is  generally  read  in 
(.  There  are,  besides,  great  numbers  of  religious  papers  and  periodicals,  which  are 
circulated,  and  the  best  devotional  books  are  found  in  numerous  editions, 
numbers  of  the  different  religious  denominations  may  be  found  in  their  proper  places, 
re  we  may  describe  a  sect  that  is  peculiar  in  its  doctrines,  and  ver}'  thrifty  in  worldly 
They  form  a  sort  of  political  as  well  as  religious  community,  and  call  themselves 
-s,  partly  because  of  their  violent  dancing  and  gesticulation,  and  partly  from  a  text  in 
re  which  they  interpret  as  having  allusion  to  the  extension  of  their  doctrine  ;  ^^  I  will 
ill  nations  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."  They  are  in  general  the  harmless 
*  men  that  may  be  expected  from  the  union  of  fanaticism  with  simplicity.  The  Elders, 
er,  have  more  wisdom,  or  at  least  craft ;  all  sins  are  confessed  to  them,  their  authority  is 
ic,  and  tliey  pretend  or  aspire  to  visions,  which  they  interpret  in  a  manner  well  adapted 
mce  their  own  interests.  They  believe  that  all  the  affections  are  sinful,  and  children  are 
ted  to  forget,  or  to  insult  their  parents,  and  husbands  and  wives  to  separate  from  each 
and  their  children.  Their  settlements  arc  remarkable  for  neatness,  and  their  wares  and 
tions  have  the  best  character  in  the  markets.  Their  dress  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
s. 

few  England,  there  are  many  more  living  in  celibacy  than  formerly.     The  advances 

n  wealth  and  refinement,  seem  to  impose  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  more  to  ostentation, 

it  is  now  more  difficult  than  it  formerly  was,  to  provide  properly  for  a  family.     But  the 

marry  at  as  early  an  age  as  is  common  in  most  countries,  and  the  marriages  are  not  only 
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performed  by  a  clergyman,  but  sometimes  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  is,  bowereT}  by  iW 
the  most  general  practice  to  consider  it  a  religious  ceremony,  before  marriage,  the  ^*  inteo*. 
tion  "  must  be  published  at  the  churches  of  both  towns  where  the  parties  may  live,  for  froB« 
one  to  three  weeks.  A  great  many  marriages  in  the  country  take  place  at  Thanksgiving.  Tktt 
following  description  of  the  ceremonies  attending  one  in  Boston,  is  by  an  English  traveler. 

'^  A  family  circle  of  about  20,  gradually  assembled,  and  at  7,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  considerable  solemnity.     I  was  glad  to  find  the  bridemaiJs  veij 
agreeable,  and  that  one,  of  whom  I  was  to  have  the  especial  charge,  was  very  handsome.   Oiv^ 
duties  began  immediately  after  tea,  as  it  is  the  strange  custom  in  Boston  to  see  coropahj  dM* 
same  evening  ;  it  is  the  office  of  the  groomsman  to  meet  the  ladies  on  the  stairs,  and  cooduei. 
them  to  the  bride,  who  sits  or  stands  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room,  with  her  maidensy  te> 
receive  all  who  are  presented  to  her.     We  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  her  nearly  all  ttW 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Boston,  and  I  have  not  very  often  seen  more  beauty  in  one  room.   ^ 
times  while  marching  up,  an  unknown  belle  on  my  arm,  and  the  insignia  of  my  ofiice,  a 
rose,  on  my  breast,  I  was  almost  thrown  into  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter,  by  thinking  howyoft 
would  be  amused  if  you  could  see  me.     Towards  the  close  of  the  evening  it  was  no  easy  mM» 
ter  to  work  our  way  through  the  assembled  crowd.     About  10  o'clock  all  had  disappeared  fao^ 
the  bridal  party,  and  after  a  little  social  supper  prepared  for  the  bridemaids  and  groooismeDf 
we  dispersed  also."  j 

In  the  cities,  a  great  change  has  occurred  in  the  manner  of  observing  funerals,  which  are 
conducted  with  little  publicity.  In  the  country,  the  change  is  going  on.  The  corpse  is 
raHy  kept  till  the  third  day.  Eight  persons  of  a  similar  age  with  the  deceased,  are  selected 
bearers,  and  some  person  of  dignity  in  the  neighborhood  assumes  the  conduct  of  the  funenL 
The  body  having  been  placed  in  a  coffin  in  a  room,  the  ^'  mourners  "  sit  near  it,  a  prayer  nl 
sometimes  an  exhortation  Is  made  by  the  clergyman,  who  often  inquires  previously  in  public,  dM^ 
state  of  the  deceased's  mind,  with  regard  to  religion.  The  mourners  then  go,  one  by  one,  Ip^ 
take  their  last  look  at  the  features  of  their  lost  relative,  and  the  corpse  is  then  carried  cn^* 
where  it  stands  awhile  and  is  also  looked  at  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  procession  i^ 
tlien  marshalled  to  the  grave.  The  person  who  assumes  the  direction  of  the  funeral,  arrainis 
the  carriages  for  the  procession,  which  moves  at  a  slow  walk  to  the  grave-yard,  which  is  omm 
at  some  distance.  Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  mourners  form  a  circle  round  it,  and  remain  loiig 
enough  to  hear  that  hardest  of  all  earthly  sounds  to  bear,  the  earth  falling  on  the  coffin  of  t 
friend.  They  then  retire,  though  one  of  the  principal  among  them,  generally  returns  thanks  to 
the  company,  for  their  kindness  on  the  occasion.  A  supper  is  generally  prepared  for  the  fricndv 
of  the  deceased  and  for  the  bearers  ;  though  this  is  becoming  disused.  It  was  formerly  die 
custom  to  have  ardent  spirits  for  all  who  attended  funerals,  but  this  is  now  obsolete. 

The  grave-yards  in  New  England  are  not  such  as  are  generally  found  adapted  to  keep  afifH 
the  memory  of  tlie  departed.  They  are  every  way  repulsive,  and  it  is  uncommon  to  see  9af 
person  in  them,  except  at  burials.  The  older  monuments  are  half  buried  in  the  earth,  or  brokeo^ 
or  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the  later  ones  denote  little  improvement  in  taste.  They  are  fraoi 
however,  from  the  death's-head  with  cross-bones,  which  were  sculptured  on  the  ancient  mom- 
ments,  and  seemed  to  grin  at  the  beholder.  They  generally  announce  the  name,  title,  and  ago^ 
of  the  deceased,  and  are  often  closed  by  some  passage  of  poetry  or  verse  from  the  Psahnsu 
There  are,  however,  many  burying-grounds  in  better  taste,  and  at  New  Haven  is  one  that  mq^ 
be  taken  for  amodcl.  At  Cambridge,  too,  a  large  and  appropriate  tract  of  land,  finely  divei^ 
sified,  has  been  consecrated  as  a  cemetery,  and  divided  into  lots  for  separate  families,  his 
called  Mount  Auburn,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The  superstitions  in  New  England  are  not  very  peculiar  ;  they  are  partially  those  common  h 
England.  The  divining  rod  has  been  held  in  some  respect,  and  some  persons,  even  now,  wfl 
not  dig  a  well  before  the  favored  man,  in  whose  hands  the  mystic  bough  will  ^^  work,"  Im 
tested  the  vicinity  of  water.  These  rods  are  also  used  to  discover  buried  treasure  ;  for  then 
IS  in  many  parts  a  belief,  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  long  buried  in  their  vicinilj^ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Indians,  or  early  European  inhabitants,  liad  so  mucp 
to  bury.     A  belief  m  buried  treasure,  however,  rises  with  the  decrease  of  evidence. 

25.  Laws.  The  laws  of  New  England  are  modeled  in  many  respects  on  those  of  OitH 
Britain  ;  and  the  common  law  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  law  of  the  land.  The ,  itiliiii 
laws  still  bear  some  u^ces  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans. 
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Bw  England  States  having  been  settled  by  persons,  who  esteemed  the  moral  and  reli- 
ivior  of  the  people  a  matter  of  first  rate  importance,  many  enactments  were  orii^inaljy 
precisely  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas,  some  of  which  still  preserve  their  place  in 
9  book.  Connecticut  *  as  she  adhered  longest  and  with  the  greatest  steadiness  to  these 
I,  has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity  in  this  matter,  though  the  legislation  of  Masaa- 


owinff  ire  extracted  from  the  old  code  called 
Mf  or  ConnectioDt,  and  aoine  records  of  the 
rta.     - 

rad  kjf  this  Conrte,  and  OHihoritt^  thereof ^  That 
'  peraoni  licensed  for  common  mterteinmenti 
any  to  bee  drunken,  or  drinke  exeessiTely, 
■Ife  B  pinte  of  wvne,  for  one  person,  at  one 
sontinue  tipling  aboTe  the  space  of  halfe  an 
QBieasonable  tiroes,  or  after  nine  of  the  clock 
or  about  any  of  tbeire  howses,  on  penalty  of 
I  for  every  such  offence ;  and  every  person 
m,  Yiz.  so  tliat  hee  bee  thereby  bereaved  or 
the  use  of  his  understanding,  appearing  in  his 
•■tare,  in  any  of  the  said  howses  or  elsewhere, 
I  ten  shillings;  and  for  excessive  drinking, 
iga  fbnre  pence;  and  for  continuing  above 
iiv,  tipling,  two  shillings  six  pence ;  and  for 
ibto 


times,  or  aAer  nine  o'clock  at 
billings,  for  every  offence  in  these  perticulars. 
By  convicted  tHereof ;  and  for  want  of  pay- 
■ull  bee  imprisoned  untill  they  pay,  or  bee 
tocks,  one  hoore  or  more,  in  some  open  place, 
«r  will  permitt,  not  exceeding  three  houres  at 
rovided,  notwithstanding,  such  licensed  per- 
tertein  seafaring  men  or  land  travellers  in  the 
I,  when  they  come  first  on  shoare,  or  from 
iye,  for  theire  necessary  refreshment,  or  when 
I  iir  theire  voyage  or  journeye  the  next  day 
tre  bee  no  dissoroer  amongst  them,  and  allso, 
d  other  persons,  in  an  orderly  way,  may  cou- 
sh  howses  of  common  interteinment  during 
or  appon  lawful  business,  what  time  theire 
hall  require. 

eiiUo  ordered^  That  if  any  person  offend  in 
U  excessive  or  long  drinking,  the  second  time, 
IT  oouble  fynes ;  and  if  they  fall  into  ihe  same 
£ird  time,  they  shall  pay  treble  fynes ;  and  if 
ee  not  able  to  pay  theire  fynes,  then  hee  that 
nken  shall  bee  punished  by  whipping,  to  the 
ea  stripes ;  and  nee  tliat  offends  by  excessive 
king,  shall  bee  put  into  the  stocks  for  three 

tM  weather  may  not  hazzard  his  life  or 
if  they  offend  the  fourth  time,  they  shall  bee 
untill  they  put  in  two  sufficient  sureties  for 
*havior. 

ed  htf  this  Courte^  a^  authority  thereof,  That 
i  of  the  age  of  discretion,  which  is  accounted 
ares,  who  shall  wittingly  and  willingly,  make 
ly  lye,  which  may  bee  pernicious  to  the  pub- 
Mr  tending  to  the  dammage  or  injury  of  anv 
erson,  to  deceive  and  abuse  the  people  with 
r  reportes,  and  the  same  duly  proovca  in  any 
«fbre  anfy  one  magistrate,  who  hath  hereby 
ited,  to  heare  and  determine  all  offences 
law.  such  person!!  shall  bee  fyned  for  the  first 
shillings,  or  if  the  party  bee  unable  to  pay  the 
to  bee  sett  in  the  stocks  so  long  as  the  said 
tgistrates  shall  appointe,  in  some  open  place, 
ig  tlirpe  houres ;  fijr  the  second  offence  in  that 
"eof  any  shall  bee  legally  convicted,  the 
twenty  shillings,  or  be  whipped  uppon  the 
,  not  exceeding  twenty  stripes,  and  for  the 

that  way,  forty  shillings,  or  if  the  party  bee 
y,  then  to  bee  whipped  with  more  stripes,  not 
lirtye ;  and  if  yelt,  any  shall  offend  in  like 
bee  legally  convicted  thereof,  such  person, 
ale,  shall  bee  fyned  ten  shillings  at  a  time, 
»rmerly,  or  if  tfie  party  so  offending,  bee  un- 
then  to  be  whipped  with  five  or  six  stripes 
brmerly,  not  exceeding  forty  at  any  time : 
•uoh  as  being  under  age  of  discretion,  that 


shall  offend  in  lyinge  contrary  to  this  order,  theire  par 
ents  or  masters  shall  give  them  due  correction,  and  that 
in  the  presence  of  some  officer,  if  any  magistrate  shall  so 
appointe  ;  provided  allso,  that  no  person  shall  be  barred  of 
his  just  action  of  slander,  or  otherwise,  by  any  proceeding 
uppon  this  order. 

it  it  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  authority  thereof.  That 
no  master  of  a  familye  ahall  give  interteinment  or  habita- 
tion to  any  yonnje  roan  to  sojourne  in  his  familye.  but  bj 
the  allowance  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne  wliere  h0 
dwells,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  per  week : 
And  it  is  allso  ordered,  Tliat  no  young  man  tnat  is  neither 
married,  nor  hath  any  servant,  nor  is  a  publique  officer, 
shall  keepe  howse  by  himselfe,  without  the  consent  of  the 
towne,  for,  and  under  paine  or  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
a  week. 

,And  it  is  aUso  ordered  and  dedared,  That  no  person 
whatsoever,  male  or  female,  not  being  at  his  or  her  owna 
dispose,  or  that  remaineth  under  the  government  of  par- 
ents, masters  or  guardians,  or  such  like,  shall  either  makd 
or  give  interteinment  to  any  motion  or  sute,  in  way  of 
marriage,  without  the  knovvled^e  and  consent  of  those 
they  stand  in  such  relation  to,  under  the  severe  censure  of 
the  courte,  in  case  of  delinquency  not  attending  this  oi^ 
der ;  nor  shall  any  third  persons  intermeddle  in  making 
any  motion  to  any  such,  without  the  knowledge  and  oon* 
sent  of  those  under  whose  government  they  are,  under 
the  same  penalty. 

It  is  ordered  and  by  this  Courte  decreed,  Tliat  if  any  per- 
son within  this  jurissdiction  shall  sweare  rashly  and 
Tainely,  either  by  the  holv  name  of  God,  or  any  other 
oath,  and  shall  sinfully  and  wickedly  curse  any,  liee  shall 
forfeitt  to  the  common  treasure,  for  every  such  severe 
offence,  ten  shillings : 

it  is  ordered  by  the  authority  of  this  Courte,  That  no 
person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  any  otlier, 
that  hath  not  already  accustomed  himselfe  to  the  use 
thereof,  shall  take  any  tobacko,  until)  hee  hath  brought  a 
certificate  under  the  hands  of  some  who  are  approved  for 
knowledge  ond  skill  in  phlsick,  Uiat  it  is  useful!  for  him, 
and  allso,  that  hee  hath  received  a  lycense  from  the 
courte,  for  the  same.  And  for  the  regulating  of  tliose, 
who  either  by  theire  former  taking  it,  have,  to  theire 
owne  apprehensions,  made  it  necessary  to  them,  or  uppon 
due  advice,  are  persuaded  to  the  use  thereof. 

It  is  ordered,  That  no  man  within  this  colonye,  after 
the  publication  hereof,  shall  take  any  tobacko,  publiquely, 
in  ttie  streett,  highways  or  any  barne  yards,  or  uppon 
training  days,  in  any  open  places,  under  the  penalty  of 
six-pence  for  each  offence  against  this  order,  m  any  the 
perticulars  thereof,  to  bee  paid  without  gainsaying,  uppon 
convirtion,  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  that  is  with- 
out  just  exception,  before  any  one  magistrate.  And  the 
constables  in  the  several  townes,  are  required  to  make 
presentment  to  each  perticular  courte,  of  such  as  they 
doe  understand,  and  can  evict  to  bee  transgressors  of  this 
order. 

M  a  Court  held  at  JS'eu^Hacen,  A.  D.  1G43. 

Andrew  Low,  jun.  for  breaking  into  Mr.  Ling's  house, 
where  he  brake  open  a  cupboard,  and  took  from  thence 
some  Strong  Water,*  and  6d.  in  money,  and  ransackt  the 
house  from  roome  to  roome,  and  left  open  the  doors,  for 
which  fact  being  committed  to  piison  brake  forth  and  es- 
caped, and  still  remains  horrible  obstinate  and  rebellious 
against  his  parents,  and  incorrigible  under  all  the  means 
that  have  been  used  to  reclaim  him.  Whereupon  it  was 
ordered  that  he  shall  be  as  severely  whipt  as  the  rule  will 
bare,  and  work  with  his  father  as  a  prisoner  with  a  lock 
upon  his  leg  so  that  he  may  not  escape. 

*  Rum. 
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chusetts  was  origiDally  not  less  strict  and  severe.    But  that  State,  enriched  by  commerce,  changed 
its  opinion  and  usages  more  rapidly  than  tlie  agricultural  population  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Island  rejected,  from  the  beginning,  that  system  of  strictness  and  austerity  introdueqis 
by  the  Puritans,  and  but  few  blue^law  enactments  are  to  be  found  on  her  statute  books.  ., ; 

The  laws  in  all  the  New  England  States  are  very  prohibitory  on  the  subject  of  gambCmi^ 
Except  in  Rhode  Island,  lotteries  are  prohibited,  and  no  bet  can  be  enforced  in  a  coucl  cC 
justice.  Horse  racing  is  esteemed  little  better  than  gambling.  Duelling  has  never  been  Ud^*! 
rated  in  any  of  these  States.  To  kill  a  person  m  a  duel  is  regarded  as  murder,  and  all  tfaf., 
parties  concerned,  seconds  as  well  as  principles,  are  legally  responsible.  This  law  u  wannlp 
seconded  by  public  opinion ;  and  duelling,  so  frequent  in  the  southwestern  States,  b  wboly 
unknown  in  New  England.  ,j9 

Within  a  few  years  past,  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abolished,  nd.^ 
insolvent  laws  have  been  enacted  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  property  of  lasolnvt 
debtors  among  their  creditors.  All  the  statutes  inflicting  the  punishment  of  whipping,  slaodNy. 
in  the  stocks,  and  the  like,  have  been  repealed ;  the  only  punishment  now  in  use,  except »., 
capital  cases,  is  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor.  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  hef  ^ 
attracted  much  attention,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  it.  A  great  repugnaoet 
to  the  continuance  of  capital  punishment  has  exhibited  itself;  and  although  the  effiirts  made  tA, 
do  it  away  have  not  yet  proved  successful,  capital  crimes  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  smaUt 
number,  and  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  executiooa^ 
take  place  not  in  public,  but  within  the  prison  walls,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  offidll.- 
spectators. 

The  laws  which  formerly  existed  In  most  of  the  New  England  States,  compelling  contribn- 
tions  to  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  even  attendance  upon  it,  have  all  been  repeamL.- 
The  Sunday  laws,  copied  in  most  respects  from  the  British  statutes  on  that  subject,  are  still  m 
existence,  but  it  'is  very  seldom  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  them.     This  is  particuladV;. 
the  case  with  the  laws  prohibiting  travelling  on  Sunday,  which  were  formerly  the  occasioa  oi 
so  many  sneering  observations  by  persons  from  abroad.     At  the  present  day  it  is  very  diflicult  to 
obtain  in  Boston,  on  Sunday,  a  carriage  of  any  description,  so  generally  are  they  engaged  befiire- 
hand  for  pleasure  excursions.     Even  omnibusses  have  begun  to  run  partially  on  Sundays ;  but 
as  yet  the  prevalence  of  old  ideas  puts  a  stop,  on  that  day,  to  travel  over  the  railroads. 

But  whatever  relaxation  may  have  taken  place  in  this  particular,  a  new  strictness  has  been 
given  to  the  ancient  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  example  given  by  the 
State  of  Maine,  of  a  total  prohibition  of  such  sales,  seems  likely,  indeed,  to  be  speedily  adopted 
by  all  the  other  New  England  States. 

26.  IRstory.  Driven  from  England  by  persecution,  the  Puritans  came  to  America,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1620.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
of  New  Kngland.  The  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  peopled  almost  en- 
tirely from  Massachusetts,  and  the  governments  of  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine  were,  in  the  eariy 
times,  united  to  that  settlement.  Vermont  had  a  somewhat  difleregt  origin,  ai.d  uas  settled 
partly  by  the  way  of  the  river  Hudson  and  Canada.  The  first  colonists  of  New  England 
encountered  a  powerful  op))Osition  from  the  Pequod  and  Narragansei  Indians,  who  inhabited 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In  1637,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Con- 
necticut united  their  forces  iu  a  war  against  the  Pequods,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  was  carried 
on,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  one  of  their  fortified  towns  was 
taken  and  burnt.  These  misfortunes  struck  the  savages  with  terror,  and  for  nearly  40  yean 
afterwards,  they  gave  no  molestation  to  the  English  settlers. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  preceding  events,  that  the  New  England  colonies  again  united  for 
their  common  defence.  In  1643,  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven 
entered  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Indians,  who 
nenaced  ihem  with  hostilities.  But  the  most  memorable  occasion  upon  which  they  acted  in 
concert,  was  that  of  Philip's  war.  Philip,  or  Mctarom,  as  he  was  called  by  bis  own  peojde, 
was  an  Indian  chief  of  great  courage  and  talent,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  u bites.  By  Ml 
intrigues  and  persuasions,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
English  settlers.  In  the  summer  of  1675,  the  war  broke  out;  the  frontier  towns  were  sud* 
denly  attacked,  the  inliabitants  slaughtered,  the  houses  burnt,  and  many  parts  of  the  countiy 
laid  waste.  These  ravt^es  continued  the  whole  sununer  and  autumn,  and  more  than  600 
buildings  were  burnt  to  w  ground.     It  was  late  b  the  year  before  any  sufficient  force  couM 
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led  to  nuke  head  Bgainst  the  Indians.  In  December,  an  army  of  s  thousand  men  took 
Id  under  Governor  Winslow,  and  marched  into  the  enemy *s  country. 
the  18th  of  December,  1675,  this  army  reached  the  strone-hold  of  the  Narragansets,  in 
istem  part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ;  it  consisted  of  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
I,  Btrongly  fortified  with  palisades,  and  on  outer  defence  of  thick  brush.  The  weather 
vere,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  The  army  surrounded  the  fort,  and  began  a 
us  attack  ;  the  Indians  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  the  battle  lasted  three  hours  ;  the 
h  finally  obtained  the  victory  after  one  thousand  Indian  warriors  had  fallen.  Philip 
d,  and  was  bunted  from  one  lurking-pkce  to  another,  but  disdained  to  sue  for  peace. 
19  finallr'shot  in  a  skirmish,  and  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

[684,  James  the  Second  took  away  the  charters  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
dmund  Andros  was  appointed  Governor  of  all  New  England.  Ee  landed  at  Boston, 
sember,  1686,  and  began  a  most  insolent  and  tyrannical  administration. 
s  people  endured  his  arbitrary  sway  with  considerable  patience  for  above  two  years,  but 
Intrea  of  his  government  could  not  longer  be  restrained.  Andros  resided  at  Boston, 
In  April,  1 689,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  witb 
VDtion  of  dethroning  James  the  Second.  The  people  assembled  in  the  streets,  declaiming 
t  the  tyranny  of  the  Governor  ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  town 

a  state  of  complete  insurrection.  Andros  fled  into.the  citadel  on  Fort  Hill,  where  he 
surged,  and  forced  to  surrender.  He  was  deposed  from  his  office  and  sent  to  England 
d.     The  charters  of  tbe  colonies  were  now  restored,  and  the  separate  colonial  govem- 

continued  till  the  Revolution.  On  all  great  emergencies,  however,  they  united,  and 
d  the  interest  of  one,  the  interest  of  all.  Thus  accustomed  to  act  in  unison,  while  at  tbe 
ime  they  came  from  the  same  country,  spoke  tbe  same  language,  and  entertained  similar 
m  and  social  views,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  woven  into  one  great  family. 
h  now  divided  Into  six  independent  sovereignties,  they  still  recognise  the  ties  which 
their  fathers,  and  are  seldom  found,  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  disunited  in  opinion 
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Bovndariei  and  Extent.  Maine,  the  most  nonhem  and  eastern  State  of  the  Union,  is 
sd  N.  by  Lower  Canada  ;  E.  by  New  Brunswick,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by. 
.  Croii ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Lower  Canada  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
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lies  between  43^  5'  and  47^  20'  north  latitude,  and  between  66^  5(/  and  70^  55  west  kmi^ 
tude,*  having  a  superficial  area  of  about  33,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Highlands  that  separate  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawienee 
from  those  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extend  from  the  northern  pttt  ffl 
New  Hampshire  to  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Maine.  After  supplying  the  sources  cf'  fc 
Kennebec,  the  Penobscot,  and  the  St.  John's  they  gradually  sink  down  to  Cape  Rozier  on  lis 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  range  is  called  the  Main  Ridge,  Height  of  Land,  or  Northosft- 
em  Ridge,  and  some  of  its  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet ;  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
new  road  from  Hallowell  to  Quebec,  its  elevation  is  about  2,000  feet. 

The  mountains  within  the  State  lie  scattered  over  tlie  country  in  irregular  groups,  bm  g^- 
hibit  in  some  places  the  form  of  spurs  from  the  great  Alleghany  range.     The  Bald  MounUin 
ridge  extends  about  24  miles  between  Moose  river  and  the  S.  W.  branch  of  tlie  PenobsosC; 
its  highest  summits  are  4,000  feet.     The  Ebeeme  and  Spencer  mountains  bound  a  poruonof    ^ 
the  valley  of  the  Penobscot  on  the  S.  W.     On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley  is  Kaiakdin   | 
mountain,  a  rugged  and  isolated  peak,  5,385  feet  high,  and  famous  in  the  traditions  of  the  ai^   g 
rigines,  as  the  residence  of  superior  beings.     As  very  little  of  tliis  wild  region  has  been  scien*   ^ 
tifically  explored,  we  cannot  say  much  of  the  geological  structure  of  its  mountains.     They  are 
chiefly  granitic,  and  are  covered  with  forests. 

3.  Valleys.  The  great  valleys  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  with  their  various  ramifira- 
tions,  traverse  nearly  the  whole  Stkte.  The  Kennebec  valley  is  much  diversified,  and  exiubhi 
a  very  uneven  surface.  In  tlie  southern  part,  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation  ;  in  the  noitb 
they  are  higher.  Towards  the  coast,  the  valley  is  narrow,  and  the  hills  press  upon  the  maipi 
of  the  river  ;  further  inland,  tlie  heights  recede  from  the  stream,  and  leave  m  many  placci 
level,  alluvial  tracts  along  the  banks,  rising  into  broad,  rounded  swells  at  a  distance  from  the  [ 
river.  Near  the  confluence  of  Dead  River,  the  valley  becomes  more  irregular  and  brokeoi  |, 
with  scattered  mountain  peaks,  some  of  which  approach  the  border  of  the  stream.  At  Meow-  | 
bead  Lake,  the  valley  again  expands,  and  continuing  northerly,  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake«  it 
becomes  lost  in  the  broad  and  more  level  valley  of  the  Penobscot.  This  last  does  not  differ 
in  its  general  features  from  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec.  Near  the  coast  its  surface  is  elevated 
and  broken.  Proceeding  northward  to  nearly  the  head  of  tide  water,  it  sinks  and  expands 
rather  suddenly  into  a  gently  undulating  country.  Further  up,  it  becomes  still  more  leveli  and 
in  the  northern  part  grows  again  somewhat  undulating.  These  valleys  are  in  some  parts  40 
miles  wide,  and  in  others  narrowed  down  to  the  shores  of  the  rivers. 

4.  Rivers.  The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  Maine  at 
Frycburg,  and  flows  in  an  irregular  course  S.  E.  to  the  sea ;  it  is  IGO  miles  long,  and  has  nu- 
merous fulls,  which  aflbrd  excellent  mill  sites  and  manufacturing  stations.  Its  chief  branches 
in  this  Stale  are  the  Kezer,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Ossipee.  The  Androscoggin  rises  amocg 
the  highlands  which  form  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  Maine,  and,  descending  through  a  succession 
of  lakes,  enters  New  Hampshire  at  Errol ;  it  re-enters  Maine  at  Gilead,  and  flows  E.  and  S. 
till  it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merrymeeting  Bay.  Its  length  is  140  miles  ;  the  whole  course  is 
broken  l)y  rapids  and  falls,  which  prevent  tlie  transportation  of  anything  except  timber  and  fegs. 
The  Kennebec  rises  also  in  the  highlands,  near  the  source  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  flows  near-  * 
\y  S.  to  the  sea ;  falls  and  rapids  render  the  navigation  diflicult  above  the  tide  at  Augusta,  to  ' 
which  place  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and  to  Bath  for  ships,  12  miles  from  itt 
tea.     It  is  about  200  miles  in  length.  |^ 

*  The  boundary  between  Maine  and  Lower  Canada  was  Agrreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  subject  wai  r^  V= 

for  n  number  of  yean  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  ferred  to  the  Kin^  of  Uie  Netherlands  for  mibitration,  wbp 

American  and  British  g^ovemments.    In  the  treaty  of  decided,  that  "  it  will  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  bouodaiy  "' 

peace  (ITdt)  which  closed  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  of  the  two  States  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  tbe  soarcc  ^ 

northern  boundary  of  Maine  is  described  in  these  words,  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  tbi  ^ 

"  From  the  northwest  ansle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  an-  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  river  St.  John ;  tbencf  Ik  ■ 

gle  wliich  is  formed  by  aline  drawn  due  north  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  that  river,  ascending  it  to  ik  p 

source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  highlands,  alone  the  point  where  the  river  St.  Francis  falls  into  the  St  Jobs;  ja 

said  hiirlilands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  Uiem-  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Francis,  ssctaJif  [^ 

selves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fall  into  the  it  to  the  source  of  the  most  southwesterly  brtnch,'* dbe.  y 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  northwestemmost  head  of  the  Con-  By  this  decision,  about  two  sevenths  of  the  territonis  | 

necticut  river,  dx."    This  line  had  been  alwavs  under-  dispute  was  awuded  to  the  British,  smountiDg  to  alsil  a 

stood  as  running  north  of  the  river  St.  John,  ana  carrying  2,000,000  of  acres.    But  this  decision  was  rejeeled  by^ks  '' 

the  norUiern  boundary  of  Maine  to  the  48th  degree  of  Unitieid  States,  on  the  ground,  that  the  arbitralor  wa^  WA  ■ 

•_-!._  J.    !_  _.  _  /.  -•__  n  ...  X.     .  •  .^  empowered  to  propose  a  new  line,  such  as  might  bnv  Ii  "■ 


latitude ;  but  a  few  years  since,  the  British  set  up  a  claim  ,  ,     ,  

to  one  third  part  of  the  whole  State,  by  contending  that     him  convenient,  but  was  authorised  onlj  to  oecida 

tbe  boundary  line  ran  to  tbe  south  of  the  8t  John,     of  tbe  conflicting  elaims  wts  right  and  just    Sew  SKfuft^ 
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The  Penobicoi  has  its  source  in  the  highlands;  the  main  river,  or  Great  West  braneh»» 
ned  bj  two  streams,  which  unite  after  a  course  of  30  miles,  and  flow  over  steep  falls  and 
ids  into  Chesuncook  lake ;  from  this  place  the  river  passes  over  a  succession  of  falls  and 
ids,  and  through  several  small  lakes  southeasterly  to  iNicketou  or  the  Grand  Forks,  where  it 
Oes  with  the  main  £.  branch.  The  £.  branch  rises  in  the  rear  of  Kat^ihdin,  and  flows 
ffy  south  to  the  junction ;  its  current  is  rapid,  but  less  obstructed  by  falls  than  the  W. 
nch.  From  Nicketou  the  Penobscot  flows  S.  £.  12  miles,  where  it  receives  the  Mada- 
nkeag,  its  principal  N.  £.  branch  ;  thence  S.  W.  25  miles  to  the  moutli  of  the  Piscataquis  ; 
BCe  S.  20  miles  to  Oldtown  falls,  at  the  ancient  Indian  village  of  that  name  ;  in  this  distance 
mbraces  more  than  100  islands.  From  Oldtown  is  a  succession  of  fall  and  rapids  12  miles 
he  head  of  navigation  at  Bangor,  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  sea,  50 
BS.  Besides  the  branches  already  mentioned,  it  has  many  others  navigable  by  rafts,  and 
onding  in  mill  sites.  The  central  position  of  the  Penobscot,  the  facility  of  communication 
ireen  it  and  the  waters  of  the  St.  John,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  St.  Croix,  and  the  valuable 
ncter  of  the  country  on  its  borders,  render  it  of  great  importance  to  the  State. 
rhe  St.  John  fonns,  in  its  upper  course,  a  part  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  assisted  by  the 

Francisj  one  of  its  northern  tributaries.  It  receives  from  the  south  the  Allagash  and  tlie 
Qostook.  The  Wattoostook^  is  the  head  stream  of  the  St.'^John,  and  flows  to  the  northeast, 
le  St.  Croix  or  Schoodic  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  is  little  navi^rable  except 
rafts ;  most  of  it  consists  of  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  From  Calais  to  tlie  sea,  tliirty  miles,  its 
rigation  is  unobstructed. 

I.  Lakes.  Moosehead  lake,  the  largest  in  New  Fngland,  is  the  source  of  the  £.  branch  of 
I  Kennebec,  and  is  50  miles  long  and  10  or  15  broad.  Umbagog  lake  is  partly  in  N.  Hamp- 
re,  but  mostly  in  this  State  ;  it  is  15  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  Chesuncook  lake  is  20  miles 
g  and  3  broad.  Sebago  pond,  near  Portland,  is  12  miles  in  length.  The  Schoodic  and 
*mnd  lakes  in  the  east,  and  the  Moosttogmaguntic  in  the  west,  are  large  lakes.  There  are 
>  a  vast  number  of  other  small  lakes. 

S.  Islands.  Most  of  the  coast  is  thickly  strewn  with  islands.  The  largest  is  Mount  Desert^ 
the  W.  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay  ;  it  is  15  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Many  fine  islands  lie 
Penobscot  Bay,  as  Long  Island^  on  which  is  the  town  of  Islesborough  ;  the  Fox  Islands 
itaining  the  town  of  Vinalhaven ;  and  Deer  Isle^  on  the  £.  side  of  tlie  bay,  about  8  miles 
m  Castine. 

r.  Marine  Waters.  This  State  has  many  spacious  bays  and  fine  harbors.  Penobscot  Bay 
be  largest  of  these  ;  it  forms  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is  30  miles  in  ex- 
t  from  N.  to  S.  Its  width  from  the  Isle  of  Holt  to  OwPs  Head  is  18  miles  ;  it  affords 
at  facilities  for  navigation,  and  presents  a  variety  of  beautiful  landscapes.  Casco  Bay^  be- 
jen  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point,  extends  20  miles,  and  embosoms  more  than  300 
nds,  most  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  Portland  Harbor  is  on  the  W.  side  of  tins  bay. 
ssamaquoddy  Bay^  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bninswick,  is 
ailes  in  length,  and  12  wide  ;  it  contains  many  islands,  and  receives  the  St.  Croix  river. 
1^1  harbors  are  numerous,  and  the  shores  are  rocky  and  bold. 

3-  Climate.  The  winters  are  severe.  In  the  interior,  and  even  within  10  miles  of  the  sea 
isl  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with  snow  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the 
•sts  of  the  central  parts  nearly  5  months.  In  the  mountainous  regions  the  snow  is  often  5 
t  deep.  Towards  the  sea  it  is  frequently  broken  up  by  rains  and  thaws,  which  render  trav- 
ig  very  difficult  ;  but  in  the  forests  the  steady  continuance  of  the  snow  enables  the  woodman 
fell  and  transport  to  the  rivers  in  sledges,  immense  quantities  of  timber.     Along  the  seacoast 

winters  are  irregular,  and  wherever  the  country  is  cleared,  a  corresponding  improvement  in 

climate  is  generally  observable.  The  summers  are  hot,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  be  aJ- 
ether  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  maize.     In  most  parts  of  Maine,  however,  the  vegeta- 

productions  of  the  Northern  States  thrive,  though  early  frosts  sometimes  do  great  damage 
the  crops.     The  extreme  season  of  vegetation  is  comprised  between  the  21st  of  April  and 

16th  of  October  ;  the  season  of  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  vegetation  is  from  June  3d  to 
ptember  12tht  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  although  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
onier,  the  thick  fogs  in  the  eastern  parts  are  very  disagreeable  ;  the  northeasterly  w  inds  which 

prevalent  during  this  season,  constitute  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  climate.  Tlie 
iog  is  commonly  rainy,  and  the  winters  tempestuous  ;  but  during  summer,  the  air  is  serene. 
m  coldest  wind  is  that  from  the  N.  W.,  the  uncommon  keenness  of  which  is  indeed  well 
>wn  over  all  New  England 
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9.  Soil  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  most  favorable  situations,  is  thought  to  equal  fhtifi 
any  part  of  the  Northern  States  ;  its  quality,  however,  is  not  uniform.  On  Uie  coast  it  is  gjBoa- 
rauy  poor ;  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  h  ia 
generally  excellent ;  among  the  mountains  in  the  N.  W.  it  is  very  inferior.  The  most  fisrtila 
counties  are  estimated  to  produce  25  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  averaging  the  different  aafti» 
and  die  poorest,  7  bushels  ;  but  this  estimate  is  thought  to  indicate  bad  husbandry  rather  tUn 
the  true  powers  of  the  soil.  Land  is  obtamed  so  cheaply  in  this  State,  that  most  cultivitolB 
undertake  tlie  management  of  more  than  they  can  till  to  advantage. 

10.  ^cUural  Productions  of  the  Soil,  The  most  remarkable  and  important  producdonii 
that  of  forest  trees  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  country  may  be  considered  as  one  great  forest 
White  Pine  is  abundant  in  the  northern  part ;  Hemlock  and  Spruce  abound  everywhere  ;  Wbita 
and  Red  Oak  are  met  with  on  the  coast ;  the  Butternut  and  Walnut  are  more  rare  ;  the  Beech, 
Maple,  and  Ash,  are  also  plenty,  and  Birch  of  many  sorts  is  in  great  abundance.  Fruit-treef| 
such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  rlum,  and  Cherry,  succeed  well,  but  £e  Peach  has  generally  luledi 
it  has,  however,  been  successfully  cultivated  in  some  situations,  at  10  or  12  miles  distant  froD 
the  sea.  The  land  in  this  State  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  number  of  neat  cattle  and 
sheep  annually  produced,  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  valuable  productions.  Peat 
exists  abundantly  in  swamps  and  bogs,  but  the  cheapness  of  wood  for  fuel,  renders  it  of  Ottb 
importance. 

11.  Minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  few  mines  have  yet  been  worked. 
Lead  occurs  in  small  quantities.  Lime  is  most  abundant  at  Lincolnville,  Thomaston,  nd 
Camden,  where  it  is  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation.  In  Thomaston  the  rock  i^JpBr 
cipally  a  beautiful  bluish  marble,  much  of  which  is  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purpotei- 
An  extensive  mass  of  fine  statuary  marble  forms  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  west  branch  of:  the 
Penobscot.  Marble  is  also  found  at  Brunswick,  and  lime  is  burnt  at  Phippsburg  ;  1| 
casks  are  annually  exported  from  the  State.  Granite  and  gneiss,  suitable  for  building,  arei 
in  most  parts  of  the  State  ;  quarries  have  been  opened  in  Hallowell  and  Augusta,  Qpoil^tho 
shores  ot  Penobscot  Bay  and  in  other  places  ;  most  of  these  are  easily  accessible.  SUli' oc- 
curs extens'vely  between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  John,  and  is  worked  both  for  roof  and  VMOg 
slate,  and  found  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

12.  Face  of  the  Country.  In  a  general  and  comprehensive  view,  the  surface  of  this  flM* 
may  be  considered  as  moderately  hilly  ;  a  comparatively  small  part  swells  into  mountains,  MM 
of  which  rise  above  the  region  of  ordinary  vegetation,  but  most  of  them  will  admit  of  ilVM 
degree  of  cultivation.  Near  the  coast,  and  along  the  banks  of  many  of  the  rivers,  are  pllins 
of  small  extent ;  the  remainder  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  country  is  mfinitely  diversified  iridi 
hill  and  dale,  in  all  their  various  forms. 
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1    Divisions 

Countifs, 

Oxford, 

York, 

Cumberland, 

Kennebec, 

Franklin, 

Lincoln, 
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This  State  is  divided  into  13  counties. 

Counties. 


County  Tovns. 

Paris. 

Alfred. 

Portland. 

Augusta. 

Farmington. 

Wiscasset. 

Topsham. 

Warren. 


Piscataquis, 

Somerset, 

Penobscot, 

Waldo, 

Hancock,     - 

Washington, 

Aroostook, 


County  Towms. 

-  Dover. 

Norridgewock. 

-  Bangor. 
Belfast. 

-  Ellsworth. 
Calais. 

-  Houlton. 


The  seat  of  government  is  Augusta.  The  whole  number  of  towns  and  plantations  lOgether 
is  about  five  hundred.  The  plantations  are  small  settlements ;  they  have  some  of  the  privileges 
of  incorporated  towns,  but,  possessing  less  than  1 ,500  inhabit  nts,  arc  not  singly  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  State  legislature.  Several  plantations  may  unite  and  choose  a  representa- 
tive when  their  collective  numbers  equal  1,500. 

2.  Canals.  Oxford  canal  extends  from  Sebago  Pond  to  the  sea,  at  Portland.  It  is  20  1^ 
miles  in  length,  and  opens  an  extent  of  water  communication  exceeding  50  miles.  The  artidfli 
brought  down  this  canal  are  timber,  wood,  stone,  pot  ashes  and  country  produce. 

3.  Roads.  The  roads  in  Maine  are  bad,  and  travelling  of  course  difficult,  except  fi>r  a  afaflsl 
time  at  certain  seasons.     At  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  botli  on  the  seacoast  and  in  the  interioTy 


dw  gnaoA  Mhc  teoasAed  b^  tfae  frosta  and  melting  of  tbe  soew,  md  tlie  hetff  niM  (ff  dw 
HhieBi  render  tbe  rotds  ahnoat  impassable  ;  the  flame  eflect  is  produced  by  the  rbia  M  die 
upitMeh  or  wkiler.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  sea,  the  commtmick- 
Uoa  is  uniformly  good  only  for  a  few  months  in  summer,  and  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter.  In 
At  interior,  it  ii  good  for  about  tbe  same  length  of  ume  in  tbe  summer,  and  with  comparrtire- 
Ijr  Iktle  inlamiptton  for  an  equal  space  in  winter.  The  communication  between  the  icterier 
■1  tfae  seabovd  is  subjected  in  some  degree  to  the  same  interruptions  in  winter  as  ate 
experienced  along  the  coast.  At  a  distance  inland,  the  deep  snows  of  winter  afford  a  foun- 
dmaa  for  tbe  conveyance  of  heavy  commodities,  which  supplies  for  a  time  the  went  of 
■tificial  roedg. 

4.  Towu.*  Portland,  the  former  capital  of  Maine,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  a  penm- 
aoli  m  Casco  Bay  ;  it  has  a  safe  harbor,  which  is  easy  of  access,  and  seldom  frozen.  Tbe 
hutbor  ia  defended  by  forts  Preble  and  Scammel.  At  the  east  of  tbe  town  is  fort  Bivrowa, 
■  dw  rev  of  which  are  some  other  works.  There  are  2  stone  lighthouses  on  Cape  Elisa- 
biA,  near  tbe  entrance  of  die  harbor  ;  and  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  town  stands  a  lookout, 
70  feet  in  height,  which  affords  a  fine  prospect  of  the  town,  harbor,  and  islands.  Portland 
M  mucb  the  largest  town  in  Maine,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Stale  in  comnierce  and 
,mdtb.  It  contains  a  neat  brick  court  house,  an  almshouse,  city  hall,  a  market  house,  several 
knke  and  insuruice  offices,  an  academy,  various  schools,  public  and  private,  an  athenxum,  ex- 
•femgei  an  ^prentices'  library,  and  15  churches.  The  custom-house  is  a  fine  building  with  a  front 
of  stone.  The  largest  buildingwastheniart- 
ners'  church,  a  handsome  edifice  of  stone 
in  front,  and  comprising,  besides  a  hall  for 
religious  exercises,  many  rooms  for  school!, 
libraries,  &c.  The  basement  story  is  oc- 
cupied for  stores,  and  a  part  of  tbe  building 
serves  for  a  market  house. 

The  city  is  generally  well  built,  a  greet 
number  of"^  the  buildings  being  of  brick,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.  The  centre  is  low, 
but  at  the  extremities  are  high  hills.  The 
White  Mountains,  at  60  or  70  miles'  dis- 
tance, can  be  seen  from  the  city.  The 
open  harbor  of  Portland  and  its  great  mer- 
cantile capital,  attract  lo  it  the  trade  of  a 
wide  region  ;  the  territory,  to  which  it  af- 
fords the  principal  market,  contains  nearly 
3,000  square  miles.  The  shipping  of  ibis 
port  amounts  to  nearlylCOjOOO  tons.  The  coasting  tonnafre  is  about  27,000  tons,  much  of  the 
foreign  imports  at  this  place  being  carried  coastwise  to  Boston  and  oilier  markets.  Besides 
the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries,  an  extensive  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  principally 
wirh  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  Portland  was  formerly  included  in  the  town  of  Falmouth, 
and  in  1775  was  burnt  by  the  British  ;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  its  prescut  name  in 
1786,  and  as  a  city  in  1832.     Population,  21,000. 

Cr'orAatn,  10  miles  from  Portland,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  with  3,000  inhabitants. 
Bntiuwick,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Androscoggin,  is  a  flourishing  and  handsome  town,  con- 
taining a  colla;e,  a  Congregational,  and  a  Baptist  church,  a  printing  office,  a  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactory,  and  a  number  of  valuable  mills.  The  fall  of  the  Androscoggin  at  this  place 
affords  some  of  the  best  mill  sites  in  the  country. +  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on.  Popu- 
lation 5,U0O. 

Bath,  on  tfae  west  side  of  tbe  Kennebec,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  pleasant  situation  and 
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a  dial] net  police, 
_  ^  the  inbsbilanU. 
IW  auin  of  Neir  York,  Nev  Intrj,  rctitiiylmnia, 
(Nbdj  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Arlisotaa,  are  alio  subdi- 
tided  into  townabtp*    in  Ihe  Mfaer  Statci,  in  vblch  no 
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proper  sense  for  a  collection  of  bouwi. 

f  A  ipeciea  of  the  emerald,  or  llie  beryl  of  Jjmrion, 
wbichoccoiioneDialfae^rnnilcor  thiiparlorihecDUn- 
liy,  i«  found  in  the  neighborbond  of  (h»  place,  apmrnio. 
nied  ivith  cryslali  of  a  pure,  ricli  erpen,  which  olivion«lj 
belong  to  Ibe  piecioua  eaKruld. —  CItarttanil's  JUuuro^ 
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mat  sdrantagw  for  commerce,  beiDg  at  the  heed  of  wiDtar  navigation.  Much  ship-buQding  ii 
oooe  ai  this  place ;  the  shipping  of  the  district  of  Batb  amountB  to  100,000  tons ;  this  includei  the 
tfhole  of  Kennebec  river.  Bath  is  a  growbg  and  prosperous  place.  The  river  bete  is  wida  lod 
■eldom  frozen.     Population  8,000. 

WitcfuMt,  on  the  west  side  of  Sheepscot  river,  is  a  maritime  town,  ud  has  ao  open,  al^ 
tnd  capadous  harbor.  Its  shipping  amounts  to  30,000  tons;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  lumbernd 
wood.  This  town,  long  stationary  or  declining,  is  now  again  on  the  advance.  Popolatios 
2,350. 

Waldoboro'  is  a  considerable  town  22  miles  east  of  Wiscasset,  at  the  head  of  Muscangoi^ 
bay.  It  has,  with  the  neigbborhood,  100,000  tons  of  shipping,  principally  employed  ia  tiM 
coastin>r  trade  ;  its  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  lumber  and  lime.     Population  4,200. 

Rockland,  on  Penobscot  bay,  Is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  State.     Great  quantidei 

of  limestone  are  found  here,  and  much  lime  lor  exportation  is  manufactured.     Populatioo  ijOSS. 

At   Tkomoilon,  marble  of  excellent  quality  is   quarried,  and   much  granite  is  dressed  bt 

exportation.     A  State  prison  has  been  built  here  on  the  plan  of  the  Auburn  and  Sang  Sa% 

prisons.      Population  2,700. 

Castintf  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river>  k 
situated  on  a  promontory,  and  has  a  large  and  excellent  harbor,  open  at  all  seasons.  Ia  tinB 
of  war  this  place  might  become  important  as  a  military  station,  bemg  a  situation  of  great  natiirH 
Strength,  and  capable,  with  proper  fortiGcations,  of  being  made  an  impregnable  fortress.  Plicad 
a  the  entrance  of  the  Penobscot,  it  commands  the  outlet  of  that  river,  and  the  whole  hn ; 
1  d  were  an  enemy  in  possession  of  it,  he  would,  in  addition  to  this,  be  enabled  to  control  uw 
whole  extent  of  seacoasi,  from  the  Penobscot,  eastward.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  conside- 
an.e.  Castine  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  late  war,  but  surrendered  at  the  peace  of 
1814.     Po[)ulation  1200. 

jBof^or,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834,  and  the  second  town  in  the  State,  stands  on  the 
Penobscot,  35  miles  above  Castine,  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  has  a  tine  commercial  tilm- 
tion,  although  the  river  below  is  frozen  in  the  winter  to  the  distance  of  12  miles  ;  it  Indai 
Duich  m  lumber.  There  is  a  Theological  Seminary  here.  There  are  in  Bangor  and  the  vi- 
cinity upwards  of  250  saw-miUs,  cutting  about  200,000,000  feet  of  boards,  all  of  which  is  slujH 
ped  at  Bangor ;  the  annual  value  of  the  lumber  shipped  hence  exceeds  1 ,000,000  dollars,  abovt 
1,200  vessels  being  engaged  in  the  trade.  Population  15,000.  A  railroad  extends  to  OM' 
Town,  12  miles  above,  which  contains  numerous  saw-mills,  anda  population  of  4,000.  fVwIv 
Jbri,  below  Bangor,  Is  a  thriving  town,  with  4,300  inhabitants.  -  V 

HalloweU,  on  the  Kennebec,  4Q  miles  above  its  mouth,  principally  on  the  west  side  of  Viri 
river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  has  within  a  few  years  increased  rapidly,  and  if  HRr 
very  flourishing.  It  has  several  churches,  an  academy,  a  hank,  4  printing  offices,  milla,  IBBV 
well-built  stores,  and  there  are  10  wharves  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.     Loaded  vessab  of 

150  tons  come  up  to  tbs  wbnvMfe 
The  gneiss  quarries  of  HillOMft 
afford  a  valuable  building  HiiM> 
known  as  Hallowell  granite, 
buildings  of  this  town  are  pr 
pally  upon  3  streets  on  the  II 
side  of  the  river  ;  2  of  them  mh 
ning  parallel  to  it,  and  the  other 
crossing  them.  To  the  west  a 
high  hill  extends  from  north  H 
soiiih  the  whole  length  of  the  t^ 
luge,  on  the  slope  of  which  3  new 
streets  are  laid  out,  and  2  Othen 
inl«rsecting  them.  HalloveU  e& 
pons  granite,  beef,  pork,  asbei, 
grain,  lumber,  &c.  Pop.  6,000. 
Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec,  S 
miles  above  Hallowell,  is  the  cqt 
suit  Hmut  tal  of  the  Sute.     It  is  a  pleaswt 

and  flourishing  town,  and  contUH 
a  ".oiin  house.  Slate  linu^p,  F^taie  insnno  liospiial,  a  female  arailnny,  several  hnnk^.  ^nd  an  ^h^ 
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r  icross  the  Kennebec,  enaBAing  of  two  ucfaas,  each  of  180  feet  span.  The  new 
e  is  built  of  granite  (gaeUs),  and  is  a  very  haoduate  edifice.  It  coDtsins  a  spacioua 
e  House  of  Representatives,  and  tvo  smaller  ones  for  the  Senate  and  the  Coundl. 
e  of  ibe  river  opposite  to  the  Stale  House  ig  tbe  arsenal  belonging  to  the  United 
siating  of  about  a  dosen  buildings  of  stone,  sorae  of  wbicb  are  large  and  handsome. 
I  bas  considerable  trade,  and  the  river  below  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons. 
Ji  of  Augusta  has  of  late  been  very  repid,  and  tbe  population  has  been  doubled 
lait  ten  yeais.  Besides  its  trade  In  lumber  and  produce,  Augusta  has  tbe  advantage 
«t  unlimited  water  poner,  and  a  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the  river  at  an  expense 
I  dollan.  The  length  of  this  great  work  is  six  hundred  feet,  and  it  is  constructed  in 
Jid  and  durable  manner.     PopulatJoa  8,227. 

a  tbe  coast,  42  miles  southwest  of  Portland,  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  towns  in  tbe  State, 
ice  of  some  trade.     Population  3,000, 

I  tbe  northeast  side  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  well  situated  for  commerce  of  which 
considerable  portion ;  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  at  Saco  Falls.  These  &Us 
:ent  of  fbrty-two  feet,  and  offer  a  ve^  beautiful  view.  Just  below  the  falls  is  a  fine 
B  vessels  may  load.  There  is  a  beach  in  the  neighborhood  which  is  much  resorted 
immer.  It  has  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  four  miles  in  extent,  and  offers  a  Gne  view  of 
Saco  has  several  manufactories  and  saw-mills.  Population  6,000.  Adjoining  Saco, 
oaite  side  of  the  river,  is  Biddeford,  forming,  in  fact,  one  town  with  it,  enjoying  the 
r  power,  and  having  an  equal  population.  The  harbor  of  Kennebunk  anoKenne- 
I  pretty  good,  bnt  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar.  The  population  of  both  towns  is  5,000. 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  Castine  has  a  fine  situation  and  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 
a  flourishing  town.  Population  5,000.  Water- 
ville,  on  the  Kennebec,  18  miles  above  Augusta, 
is  finely. situated  at  the  head  of  boat  navlgatkKi, 
opposite  Ticonic  Falls,  which  present  a  beautiful 
cascade.  It  has  a  college,  under  the  directicn  of 
the  Baptists,  and  a  Universalists'  Instiuite.  Pop- 
ulation 4,000.  Vassal  borough,  between  Water- 
ville  and  Augusta,  is  a  large  agricultural  town, 
having  some  interior  trade  and  several  large  tan- 
neries. Population  3,000.  Norridgewock,  on 
the  Kennebec,  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  town, 
with  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Population  2,185. 
Gardiner,  on  the  west  side  of  (he  Kennebec, 
four  miles  south  of  Halloucll,  is  a  flourishing  and 
pleasant  town,  containing  a  cotton  manuractor}-, 
iron  works,  a  plaster-mill,  and  several  oilier  valu 
able  mills.  It  has  several  churches,  one  of  wliicli 
is  the  chief  ornament  of  tbe  town,  being  an  elfgant 
Episcopal  church,  built  of  granite  in  the  Gothic 
style.  Population  G,500.  Warren,  on  St.  Georttc's 
River,  30  milos  east  by  north  from  Wiscossei,  is 
a  considerable  town  and  contains  an  academy. 
Population  2,410. 
n  limit  of  the  United  States,  on  Moose  Island,  in 
widy  Bay,  at  ilio  momli  of  ilic  St.  Croix.  Its  harbor  is  very  large  and  commodious. 
es  of  the  town  are  Luili  nearly  40  feet  high,  on  account  of  the  great  rise  of  the  tide 
of  Fundy,  whicli  is  commonly  25  feel.  Eastport  has  a  thriving  commerce  in  fish, 
.,  the  shores  of  the  island  affording  every  facility  for  the  curing  of  fish  and  loading 
and  other  articles  of  commerce.  A  handsome  bridge  connects  the  island  with  the 
Tlie  shipping  owned  at  this  place,  Calais,  and  Lubec,  which  together  constitute  the 
isaniaquoddy,  amounts  to  25,000  ions.  Population  4,000.  Lubec,  3  miles  south 
,  has  a  fine,  open  linrbor,  safe  from  all  winds.  The  principal  village  is  on  Flagg's 
contains  a  custom-house  and  many  well  built  wharves.  On  Quoddy  Head,  the 
f  the  township,  is  a  light  house.  Population  2,300.  The  trade  is  extensive.  Caliai, 
of  tide,  on  the  St.  Croix,  contains  about  fifty  saw-mills,  and  is  a  growing  and  pros- 
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perous  pkce.    Popohtion  4,700.    JMiieJbiw,  JlfteAtafpOTf,  and  EaU  JtbeMa**  ■»  8  Tnbn 

on  tbe  nver  of  the  same  nnitK,  within  k  few  miles  of  each  other,  contaiiung  numerous  mr-aab, 


ai 


.  containing  n 
and  carrying  on  an  active  trade  in  lumber.     Fopulatioa  3,500.     BUnaerA  is  a  vei;  p\ei 
and  growing  town  on  Union  river,  with  2,200  inhabitants. 

5.  AgriaiUun.     The  agricultural  products  of  Maine  are  maize,  wheat,  oats,  barlef,' 
pease,  beans,  potatoes,  Sax,  bops,  &c.  ;  these  not  only  furnish  direcdy  tbe  food  of  the  in)  _ 
tants,  but  support  a  numerous  stock  of  horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine,  which  fonB 
important  article  of  exportation.     Ib  a  great  part  of  the  State,  a  Qegligent  aod  usstefut  mods' 
agnculture  is  pursued,  and  poor  crops  are  the  consequence  ;  but  there  are  msny  judicious  ' 
skiliiil  cultivators,  and  the  business  is  manifestly  improving.     The  crops  of  maize  ia  diSe 
parts  of  the  State  vary  from  30  to  50  busheb  per  acre  ;  wheat,  16  to  40 ;  rye  yields  O 
more  ;  and  hay  from  1}  to  3  tons.     The  amount  of  tilled  land  in  this  Stale,  is  about  ISO, 
acres,  yielding,  in  1638,  about  1,200,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,630,000  of  Indian  com. 
bay  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  agricuhural  produce.     Lend  is  vei^-  easily  obi 
by  cultivators  ;  in  some  instances  it  has  been  customary  for  the  landlord  to  flirnisb  the  it 


ments,  cattle,  half  the  seed,  and  pay  half  the  taxes,  and  to  receive  half  the  producis.  Ii  is 
sidered  that,  in  general,  one  half  the  crops,  deducting  one  half  the  value  of  the  seed  and  laxeg, 
pays  the  expense  of  cultivation  The  agricuhure  of  the  western  counties  fumislics  ihe  priQci" 
pal  exported  articles  ;  the  eastern  counties  are  more  devoted  to  commerce  and  lumbering.  Tb> 
whole  amount  of  improved  land  is  reckoned  at  little  more  than  a  30th  part  of  the  whole  Stale. 

6.  Commerce.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Maine,  its  inhabitants  were  a  commonad 
people,  and  their  trade  by  sea  is  now  very  extensive.  Their  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  ex- 
ports of  limber,  ma^ts,  spars,  boards,  pmnk,  scantling,  staves,  wood,  bark,  dried  and  pickkd 
fish,  beef,  pork,  live  stock,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  hay,  candles,  soap,  shoes,  boots,  naib, 
bricks,  lime,  slate,  granite,  and  marble.  Most  of  these  articles  are  shipped  coastwisef  but  a 
considerable  trade  is  carried  en  likewise  with  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  tbe  West  India, 
tmd  Europe.  Many  of  the  foreign  cargoes  imported  into  this  State,  are  immediately  shipped 
to  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places.  Maine  is  now  tlie  third  State  in  the  (Joion  for  navi- 
gation.  The  shipping  registered  and  licensed  for  foreign  and  coasting  trade  amounts  to  ibore 
500,000  tons.  The  amount  of  exports,  inclusive  of  exports  coastwise,  may  be  estimated  at 
12,000,000  dollars.     The  coasting  trade  forms  the  chief  part  of  Ihe  commerce  of  the  Slitn. 

7.  Jilanufacturu.  In  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  ■gricahiKe, 
boine  progress  has  been  made  in  this  State,  but  there  are  few  lat^e  manufactories  ;  in  the  Ktf 
of  articles  manufactured  may  be  named  woolen  and  cotton  cloths,  nails,  leather,  iron  ciastiap, 

taper,  candles,  soap,  rum,  whiskey,  &c.  The  annual  value  of  manufactures  exclusive  of  akp 
uilding,  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  dollars. 

8.  Fisheries.  The  coast  of  Maine  swarms  with  fish  ;  such  as  cod,  pc^lock,  beniagi  mck- 
erel,  alewives,  salmon,  &g.  The  fisheries  are  conducted  partly  by  boats  and  small  veaielB  HV 
the  shore,  and  partly  by  large  vessels  employed  in  the  Bank  and  Labrador  fiaberies  taV  die 
year,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  time  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  fishing  cn&  amoimn  l8  30,000  tOM ; 
the  fish  annually  taken  are  estimated  in  value  at  2,000,000  dollars.  In  Passamaquoddr  Bkj 
and  the  neighborhood,  vast  quantities  of  herring  are  taken,  by  scooping  them  up  with  hand  Ml*. 
This  fishing  is  carried  on  during  very  dark  nights,  and  often  displays  the  roost  striking  and  pic 
turesque  appearance  to  the  spectator  on  shore.  The  fishermen  go  in  small,  light  boats,  each 
hearing  a  flaming  torch.  The  boats  row  with  great  swiftness  through  the  water,  and  the  brr 
ring,  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  light,  crowd  after  tlie  boats  in  such  numbers,  that  tbosaalfr 
tioned  in  the  stem  for  this  purpose  scoop  them  up  by  thousands.  The  fish  frequently  lhiM( 
together  with  such  eagerness  as  to  throw  one  another  out  of  the  water.  When  there  are  twdn 
or  fifteen  boats  at  a  time  upon  the  water,  with  the  strong  red  glare  of  their  birchen  lorchea  re 
fleeted  from  the  surface,  tlie  lights  swiftly  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  now  suddoib 
disappearing,  and  again  appearing  among  the  islands,  as  if  by  enchantment,  tbe  whole  contntM 
with  the  darkness  that  shrouds  every  other  object,  produces  a  scene  of  tbe  most  novel  and  Kh 
mandc  character. 

9.  Other  Sources  of  WeoUh.  The  immense  forests  in  the  interior  of  this  Stale  furnish  dil 
materials  for  a  great  trade  in  timber,  masti,  spars,  boards,  plank,  scantling,  sUves,  &.c. ;  tM 
quantities  of  fuel  are  supplied  from  this  Slate  to  Boston,  and  other  seaports  in  New  EngltDd. 
The  value  of  timber  annually  sawed  is  10,000,000  dollars.  Tbe  felling  of  timber  in  tbe  taie- 
rior  disEi^ets  ia  generally  performed  during  the  winter.     The  inhabitants  unite  in  small  bands, 


he  daplfa  of  toe  coldMt  leuon  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the  woods  ;  here  die;  build 
Ad  with  hiAf  and,  tSv>ugh  the  ground  is  covered  5  or  6  feet  deep  with  snow,  ind  the 
iheroiometer  15  or  30  degrees  below  Ibe 
freezing  point,  begin  their  work  a[  felling 
the  trees.  These  are  then  cut  into  logs 
about  18  feet  long,  and  dragged  over  the 
snow  by  oxen  to  the  banks  of  tbe  river, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ice.  Many  tbouBanda 
of  these  logs  are  thus  collected,  and  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in  the  spring 
they  are  floated  down  to  the  saw-miili. 
The  upper  streams  being  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  lo^  sometimes  get  ck>gged 
in  immense  masses  between  the  banks,  to 
the  number  of  100,000.  Such  an  obsliuc- 
tion  is  called  a  jam,  and  the  business  of 
removing  it  is  often  highly  dangerous. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  away  the  fore- 
most logs,  when  the  whole  mass,  with  the 
ktfld  volume  of  water  above  il,  rushes  down  the  river,  tearing  away  every  thing  in  its 
s.  When  the  logs  arrive  at  the  mills,  each  owner  selects  his  property,  the  logs  being 
sly  marked.  The  lumberers  or  rivtr  driven,  as  these  people  are  called,  often  earn  6ve 
ioilars  a  day,  but  no  course  of  life  is  attended  with  greater  hardships,  and  nothing^  can 
a  destructive  to  health  and  morals.  The  winter  snows  are  little  to  endure  in  comparison 
B  penetrating  cold  of  the  snow  water  in  which  the  lumberer  is  often  immersed  from  head 
To  stimulate  the  frame  and  enable  it  to  endure  the  toil  and  exposure,  these  men  take 
mte  quantities  of  ardent  spirits,  and  habits  of  intemperance  are  the  consequence.  Pre- 
old  age,  and  shortness  of  days  are  too  frequently  the  fate  of  a  lumberer ;  but  notwith- 
;  all  the  toils  and  dangers  of  such  a  life,  those  who  once  adopt  it  seem  fond  of  it.  The 
tbey  so  laboriously  earn,  is  spent  with  a  thoughtless  extravagance.  After  seUing  and 
ng  their  timber,  they  pass  some  weeks  in  Idle  mdulgence.  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
turn  to  the  woods  and  resume  their  labor. 

hkabitanta.*  The  seacoast  of  Maine  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited ;  the  northern  part 
I  wilderness,  frequented  only  at  times  by  hunters  and  lumbering  parties ;  new  settlements 
ning  every  year,  yet  so  great  is  the  extent  of  wild  land,  that  a  long  time  will  elapse  ere 
>le  surface  of  the  State  will  be  covered  with  inhabitants.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
ion  is  nowhere  very  dense,  compered  with  the  other  New  England  Slates.  The  inhabi- 
rith  tlie  exceptions  already  noticed,  may  be  designated  as  hardy,  industrious,  frugal,  and 
ising  ;  their  occupations  are  almust  exclusively  agriculture,  commerce,  and  taking  and 
Eah.  The  state  of  individual  wealth  is  that  of  a  general  mediocrity  ;  large  fortunes  and 
E  indigence  being  equally  uncommon  ;  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  are  within 
;b  of  all.     The  population  of  Maine  was, 

00 151,719    I    inlSSO,     ....         399,469 

110,  ....     228,705  1840,  ....      501,793 

120,"   ....         298,335    I        1850,      ....  683,188 

Indians-  A  remnant  of  the  aborigines,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Penobscot  Indians^ 
untain  an  existence  in  this  Slate,  at  a  spot  called  Indian  Old  Toten,  on  the  Penobscot 
12  miles  above  Bant^or.  They  are  in  nmtibcr  about  300,  and  have  rather  increased 
minished  of  late,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  their  chiefs  in  promoting 
larHages.  These  Indians,  so  far  as  they  pay  any  heed  to  religion,  are  Catholics,  and 
sen  for  some  time  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  priest  of  that  persuasion.     This  per- 

r  the  ciiiiture  of  Nuvn  ScnliK  b;  thp  Eneli'h,  in  but  contented  Knd  hii>p7.    Though  within  thr  boandwiei 

odj  orFrcnRhCithnlica,  whohaii  rpnidcd  in  that  of  Maine,  u  then  ealobliaficd,  Itiej  remiinfd   •ecurely 

■nd  were   known  as  llic  French  Neiitrala,  look  bailed  in  Ihe  larrati  for  mtn*  yean,  Itaeit  eijilence  net 

mtan*.  with  the  inlrnlion  of  lindins  same  <|iiiet  being  recngniaed,  and  probibl;  not  known  bj  Ihe  aulhor- 

I  tbe  remoter  landt  of  the  norlb.     They  ucended  iliei  of  the  BUle.     The  number  of  Iheae  aeltlen  imonnti 

obn,  and  finally  aetlled  on  the  bankn  of  the  Ma-  toaboutS^;  ;el  it  waa  not  till  a  recent  period,  that  lb* 

,one  of  ita  tributariea.    Here  tbej  lived,  under  Slaie  exerci»rd   anj  auihorily  over  tbem.     The  new 

roment  of  theii  juieila,  in  lolitude  and  ignorance,  buuii<Ury  places  moat  of  iheni  in  Cauada. 
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son  has  also  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  their  temporal  concerns,  and  they  now  jmj 
some  attention  to  agriculture  and  the  decencies  of  dress.  They  dwell  mostly  m  rude  wigwimf 
built  of  logs,  bark,  or  slabs,  but  some  of  the  tribe  have  more  substantial  houses,  comparatively 
neat  and  commodious  ;  a  few  are  even  painted,  but  none  are  large.  They  live  mostly  by  iumtr 
mg  and  making  baskets.  In  the  summer,  manv  of  them  visit  the  seacoast  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing.  They  are  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  liquors  than  formerly,  but  preaerve  d 
their  old  attachment  to  finery  and  trinkets.  Beads  and  ornaments  of  silver  are  worn  upon  their 
clothes  in  every  fashion,  but  their  dress  in  other  respects  resembles  that  of  the  lower  orden  id 
our  cities ;  the  women,  however,  wear  blankets,  in  hunting  they  use  only  fire-arms,  and  an 
no  longer  expert  with  the  bow,  which  is  now  only  the  amusement  of  the  children.  Birch-baik 
canoes  are  in  common  use  with  them,  and  are  well  constructed ;  their  basket-work,  too, 
displays  considerable  neatness.  The  best  conditioned  among  them  are  young  men,  who  baif 
band  the  products  of  their  winter  hunts.  The  priest  above  mentioned  has  within  a  few  yean 
established  a  school,  at  which  they  have  been  taught  to  write. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  State,  in  the  town  of  Perry,  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  b  iht 
remnant  of  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe  of  Indians.  A  few  years  ago,  they  consisted  of  about  100 
families,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  number.  Their  condition  is  much  ibe 
same  as  that  of  the  Penobscots.  They  are  Catholics,  and  every  summer  are  visited  by  a  Cath- 
olic priest ;  a  protestant  missionary  from  the  United  States  also  spends  the  summer  with  them. 
The  chief,  whose  name  is  Socbason,  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  writes  a  good  letter  in  English. 
He  is  an  oflicer  in  the  church,  and  is  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Deacon 
Socbason. 

12.  Government.  The  government  of  Maine  consists  of  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil, a  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  chosen  annually ;  all  inhabitants  of  twenty -one  years  of  age  are  voters.  The  Legislature 
meets  once  a  year  at  Augusta.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  property  and  poll  tax,  fees,  fcc. 
to  public  officers,  and  sales  of  land.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  amounts  to  200,000 
dollars.     Maine  sends  8  Representatives  to  Congress. 

13.  Religion.  The  various  denominations  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
The  Baptists  are  probably  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the  State,  unless,  perhaps,  they 
are  exceeded  in  numbers  by  the  Methodists.  The  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  formerly  tot 
privileged  sect,  hold,  in  point  of  members,  the  third  rank.  The  Freewill  Baptists,  the 
Unitarians,  the  Universalists,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  much  smaller 
denominations.  The  Sandemanians,  the  Shakers,  and  the  Swedenborgians  have  each  two  or 
three  societies.     The  Millerites  or  Adventists  are  numerous  in  this  State. 

14.  Education.  The  institutions  for  this  purpose  are  numerous.  Bowdoin  College^  at 
Brunswick,  was  incorporated  in  1794,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  as  a  college  till  1806.  It 
has  at  present  several  large  brick  buildings  for  the  residence  of  students,  and  for  medical,  che- 
mical, and  philosophical  lectures ;  a  chapel  and  library,  and  houses  for  college  officers, 
libraries  contain  25,000  volumes.  It  has  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  philosophical  and 
cal  apparatus.  The  officers  are  a  president  and  six  professors  ;  a  medical  school  is  attac 
the  college,  with  3  professors.  The  funds  of  this  institution  arc  derived  from  lands 
by  James  Bowdoin  for  its  original  endowment,  other  lands  granted  by  Massachusetts  and 
and  an  annuity  from  the  latter  State.  IVaterville  College  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
denomination,  and  has  8  teachers  ;  the  buildings  are  handsome  brick  edifices.  Bangor 
logical  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  1814.  It  has  3  professors  ;  the  course  of  stui 
years.  Its  funds  have  been  contributed  by  private  individuals.  The  Maine  IVesleyan 
nary^  at  Readfield,  is  designed  for  the  education  of  Methodist  preachers.  Besides  tn 
tutions,  there  are  30  incorporated  academics,  mosdy  aided  by  grants  of  land  from  the  L 
ture  ;  each  town  is  also  required  by  law  to  raise  and  expend  for  the  support  of  common  a 
40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  About  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  die  State,  between 
and  twenty-one  years,  usually  attend  the  schools. 

14.  History.  The  civil  history  of  Maine  goes,  properly,  no  further  back  than  1820,  when 
It  was  separated  from  Massachusetts  and  became  an  independent  State.  The  Plymouth  Com* 
pany  attempted  a  settlement  in  Maine  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607,  but  this  proved 
abortive.  The  first  permanent  establishment  was  made  at  Saco  in  1623.  The  province  was 
.i^ranted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  established  a  government  over  it  in  1639 ;  the  firrt 
ijencral  court  was  held  at  Saco  in  1640,  but  the  provmce  was  shortly  afterwards  united  to  Mas* 
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This  State  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  m  the  histoij  d 
ilion  ;  this  was  the  march  of  Arnold  and  his  troops  against  Quebec,  in  1775,  acrosfl 
red  wilderness.  He  set  out  about  the  middle  of  September  with  a  body  of  1,000 
'  proceeded  up  the  Kennebec  against  a  swift  current,  and  the  frequent  obstructions 
tnd  cataracts,  round  which  they  were  obliged  to  draw  their  arms,  prorisions,  and 
land.  Their  course,  after  this,  lay  through  deep  swamps,  and  over  rugged  mouo- 
ch  was  their  incessant  toil,  that  large  numbers  were  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sick- 
uroed  back.  The  whole  of  the  rear  division  also  became  disheartened  and  returned. 
>  proceeded,  had  soon  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  famine  in  addition  to  other  distresses ; 
•roically  continued  their  march.  Before  they  reached  the  highlands,  in  the  neiehbor- 
uiada,  their  provisions  failed,  and  such  was  their  extremity,  that  dogs,  the  leather  of 
oxes,  and  shoes,  were  devoured.  The  troops  at  last  nearly  sank  under  fatigue  tod 
le  order  of  march  was  broken  up  and  each  man  sought  his  own  safety.  Ihe  last 
bod  was  consumed,  when  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  a  settlement.  Arnold 
of  the  most  vigorous  among  the  troops,  now  pushed  on,  and,  after  30  miles'  march, 
I  French  village  on  the  Chaudiere,  where  relief  was  obtained.  In  this  expedition, 
araUeled  for  the  fortitude  and  suffering  which  it  exhibited,  the  troops  were  ihir^  two 
lit  seeing  the  abode  of  man. 

CHAPTERXVII.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

PHTSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

tiariet  and  Extent.  New  Hampshire  is  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada;  E.  by 
by  Massachusetts  ;  and  W.  by  Connecticut  River,  which  separates  it  from  Var- 
extends  from  42°  41'  to  45^  Zty  N.  latitude,  and  lirem  70°  40*  to  72°  Sff  W.  km- 
ing  168  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  90  in  breadth.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
re  miles,  or  6,074,240  acres,  including  110,000  acres  of  water. 
ntaitu.  Between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  in  the  southwest  part  of  this  Sttte 
ids  a  ridge  from  S.  to  N.  called  the  White  A^untain  Ridge,  the  loftiest  summits  of 
inadnock,  3,254  feet  high,  Sunapee,  Kearsarge,  Carr's  Mountain,  and  Mooshelock, 
corruption,  Moosehillock.  This  last  is  4,636  feet  high.  Towards  the  N.  of  the 
e  eminences  rise  to  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
untains. 

lerit  a  parlicular  description  from  their  superior  iieiglit,  and  the  noble  and  picturesque 
scenery  which  they  exhibit.  They  are 
among  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  United 
Stales,  east  of  the  MisMssippi.  They  lie 
between  the  Connecticut  and  Androscog- 
gin rivers  on  the  N.  E.  and  west,  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Merrimack  on  the 
south,  60  or  70  miles  from  the  coast ;  yet 
their  white  summits  are  visible  for  many 
miles  at  sea.  They  extend  about  20  miles 
from  S.  W,  lo  N.  E.,  and  their  base  is  8 
or  10  miles  broad.  The  highest  summit 
is  Mount  Washington,  6,428  feel  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  liiese  mountains  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Dwight,  whose  account  we  siiali 
chiefly  follow,  using  for  tlie  most  part  his 
Vinr^  Mount  Wathtngton.  own  WOrds  : 

ng  from  the  South  to  Mount  Washington,  the  traveler  crosses  Mounts  Pleasant, 
ind  Monroe.  In  the  way  lie  forests  and  ravines  choked  with  trees,  whose  brancues 
I  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  very  dilTicuIt  to  pass  through  tlicm.  Alount  Pleasant  is 
nded.  Its  top,  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  acres  is  smooth,  and  gradually  slopes  away 
rection  from  its  centre.  It  is  everywhere  covered  with  short  grass,  growing  in  little 
height  of  4  or  5  inches ;  among  these  tufts  mountain  flowers  are  thinly  scattered 
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The  prOBpect  from  this  Eunainit  is  beautiful.  To  the  west  the  ejre  is  daaled  with  the  nflattm 
of  Mount  Wsshington.  N.  W.  are  the  feeltlemeDts  io  Jeffetsoa  ;  W.  the  couna  of  thv 
Amonoosuc,  as  .though  drawD  on  a  map  ;  south,  Moosbelock,  the  Haystack,  and  Chocorai 
Peak  are  discovered.  Easterly  ere  towns,  mountains,  aad  dark  forests.  From  the  foot  of  tUi 
mountain,  the  ascent  is  gradual  to  the  top  of  Mount  Franklin.  After  crossing  this  and  Mom 
Monroe,  the  traveler  finds  himself  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington. 

The  pinnacle  of  this  eminence  rises  like  an  imnense  pyramid,  or  some  vast  Kremlin  in  Hm 
magnificent  city  of  mountains  ;  it  is  composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  piled  IO* 
geiTier  in  various  forms  and  hues.  The  first  part  of  the  way  is  through  a  thick  forest  of  li 
Umber.  This  is  limited  above  by  a  growth  of  stunted  and  gnarled  fir  trees,  10  or  16  b 
height,  which  form  a  belt  round  Uie  mountain  80  rods  wide.  These  suddenly  give  piece  IB 
growth  of  short  huslies,  and  then  succeeds  a  bed  of  thin  moss,  not  sufficient  to  cover  tb* 
ite  rock  and  the  immense  masses  of  loose  stones  which  form  the  surface.  For  mora  t 
mile  the  ground  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  a  few  straggling  spiders,  or  little  1 
planU  are  all  that  the  mountain  produces.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  wonderfully  g 
picturesque.  Innumerable  mountains,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  towns,  and  villages,  meat  t 
an  every  side. 

Tlic  finest  view'is  toward  the  south.    Looking  down  the  valley  through  which  the  r 

from  the  summit,  a  grind  i 
of  moiiDtain  peaks  extends  br  4F 
beyond  the  bright  surface  of  Ww 
nipiseogce  lake.  Southwesleflfll 
discovered  the  Grand  Monadnock. 
The  ocean  may  be  seen  in  the  S> 
E.,  hut  not  without  a  telesci^w. 
,  In  the  N.  £.  is  the  valley  of  dM 
Androscoggin,  abounding  is  wiU 
and  romantic  scenery.  North  a 
Loke  Umbsgog,  and  a  couotnr 
still  more  wild  and  uncullivitod. 
West  the  immediate  view  is  ow 
a  mountainous  regiop,  covered 
with  s  thick  forest,  with  the  oe- 
casioiial  opening  of  a  farm  among 
the  trees.  Beyond,  the  hilb  an 
seen  to  rise  h-om  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Connecticut,  the  surface  of  which  is  everywhere  hidden  from  view,  and  the  sum- 
mits rising  higher  and  higher,  terminate  in  the  ridges  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
Loose  fragments  of  granite  are  everywhere  scattered  over  the  mountain,  with  some  pottKMU  tf 
gneiss.  Ttie  granite  is  generally  gray,  and  at  first,  fine  grained,  but  grows  coarser  as  va  t/fr 
cend,  and  is  occasionally  sprinkled  with  small  garnets.  At  the  summit  it  frequendy  contuH  % 
little  black  tourmaline,  sometimes  in  crossing  crystals.  On  the  summit  also,  some  of  tba  gmi> 
ite  is  tinged  with  red,  although  much  of  it  Is  colored  bright  green  by  lichens,  dsmpened  br  1^ 
humidity  of  the  clouds,  and  interspersed  with  thick  and  soil  gray  moss.  The  grain  of  tte 
coarse  granite  is  elongated,  and  what  strikes  the  visiter  as  very  lingular  is,  that  not  a  single  toi^ 
IS  to  be  found  in  its  original  place  ;  everything  bears  the  mark  of  change,  and  this,  addad  If 
the  appearance  of  the  precipice  on  the  northern  side,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  oti^nal  siumil 
of  the  mountain  has  fallen  down  and  disappeared. 

The  only  places  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  are  the  little  BMt^ 
dows  inhabited  by  the  Crawfords,  and  the  Notch  and  Willy  Meadows;  even  here  the  interrd 
of  warm  weather  is  so  short,  that  few  vegetables  can  arrive  at  maturity.  The  weather  is  Gabll 
Io  frequent  changes  which  is  partly  owing  in  the  Notch,  through  which  the  wind  blows  almost 
unceasingly,  even- when  the  air  is  perfecdy  still  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  The  wind  is  always 
N.  or  S.  During  the  winter  it  is  often  so  violent,  as  to  keep  not  only  the  snow,  but  mtny^ 
thing  loose  from  lying  on  the  road. 

To  ihe  sportsman  and  hunter,  the  forests  and  rivers  afford  every  advantage  during  tha  bttif 
summer  which  visits  the  valley.  Various  kinds  of  wild  fowl  are  to  he  found  in  the  woods,  bo> 
^ides  bean,  wildcats,  and  deer.     The  moose  and  bisoD  were  ibrmarly  numerous,  and  it  is  litlW 
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hirty  years  since  the  ronaer  were  killed  in  great  aumben,  for  tbeir  hides  and  tallow. 
taunoQ ;  sometiines  tbey  come  down  into  the  meadows,  and  graze  quietly  with  the 

0  American  black  bear  is  occasional!)'  seen  in  the  wilder  parts,  bet  always  endeav- 

1  man.  The  cariboo  or  American  reindeer  has  made  its  appearaoce  among  tbe 
ritbin  a  lew  years. 

from  the  ssBcoast  to  tbe  mountains  passes  along  the  bead  stream  of  tbe  Saco,  which 
rises  among  theEO  mountains  and  breaka 
through  them  at  a  place  known  by  tbe 
name  of  tbe  Notch,  a  narrow  defile,  ex- 
tending 3  miles  io  length  between  two 
lai^e  cliSs,  apparently  rent  asunder  by 
some  vast  convulsion  of  Nature.  This 
convulsion  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  that  of  a  deluge.  **  There  are 
here,"  says  he,  "and  throughout  New 
England,  no  decisive  proofs  of  volcanic 
violence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of 
the  power  of  eartliquakes.  Nor  has  his- 
tory recorded  any  earihquake  or  volcano 
in  other  countries,  of  sufficient  efficacy 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  this  place. 
Tbe  objects  rent  asunder  are  too  great, 
the  ruin  is  too  vast  and  too  complete  to 
have  beeo  accomplished  by  these  ageitts. 
I  ^ipears  to  have  been  effected  when  the  surface  of  llie  earth  sunk  to  a  great  eitent ; 
ries  and  continents  assumed  a  new  face,  and  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements 
w  disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  merged  olliers  beneath  tbe  common  level  of 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  account  for  the  sundering  of  a  long  range  of  great  rocki, 
'  vast  mountains,  or  for  the  existing  evidences  of  the  immeose  force  by  which  the 
I  effected."  Tlie  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  Iwo  rocks  standing  perpen^ 
tbe  distance  of  32  feet  from  each  other  ;  one  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  tbe  oxber 
Half  of  tbe  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook  mentioned  as  the  bead  stream  of  tbe 
tther  half  by  the  road.  The  stream  is  lost  and  invisible  beneath  a  mass  of  fragments, 
n  out  of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some  great  convulsion.  When  we 
Notch,  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and  solemn  appearance  of  emrythlng  before 
;cale  on  which  all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed,  was  the  scale-  of  grandeur  only, 
rude  and  rugged  in  a  manner  rarely  paralleled,  were  fashioned  and  piled  on  each 
hand,  operating  only  in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  As  we  advanced, 
iraoces  mcreased  rapidly.  Huge  masses  of  granite  of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary 
I  which  seemed  tbe  product  of  ages,  speedily  rose  to  a  mountainous  height. 
3  the  view  widened  far  lo  the  S.  E.  Behind  us,  it  closed  almost  instantaneously, 
:ed  nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of  mountains.  About  half  a  mde 
trance  of  the  chasm,  we  saw  in  full  view  the  most  beautiful  cascade,  perhaps,  in  the 
issued  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  SOO  feet  above  the  subjacent  valley,  and 
nee  of  about  2  miles  from  us,  the  stream  ran  over  a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpen- 
h  a  course  so  little  broken,  as  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  current,  and 
isturbcd  as  to  be  perfectly  while.  The  sun  shone  with  the  clearest  splendor  from  a 
le  heavens  the  most  advantageous  to  our  prospect,  and  the  cascade  glittered  down, 
ep  like  a  stream  of  burnished  silver. 

istance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  we  passed  a  brook,  known  in 
by  the  name  o(  the  Flame,  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  that  object,  exhibited  by 
which  it  has  worn  for  a  considerable  length  in  a  bed  of  rocks,  the  sides  being  per- 
to  tbe  bottom.  This  elegant  piece  of  water  we  determined  lo  examine  further,  end, 
)m  our  horses,  walked  up  the  acclivity  perhaps  a  furlong.  The  stream  fell  from  a 
40  or  350  foci  over  three  precipices,  the  second  receding  a  small  distance  from  the 
6r3t,  and  the  third  from  that  of  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  second,  it  fell  in  a 
!nt,  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united  their  streams  at  the  bottom,  in  a  firm 
ed  by  the  band  of  nature  in  tbe  rock  immediately  beneath  us.  It  ia  impossible  for  • 
il.— 18 
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brook  of  this  size  to  be  modeled  into  more  diversified  or  more  delightful  forms,  or  for  a 
cade  to  descend  over  precipices  more  happily  fitted  to  finish  its  beauty. 

The  cliSs  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot,  furnished  a  considerable  opening,  surrounded^y 
the  forest.  The  sunbeams  penetrating  through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fiM 
images  of  light,  and  edged  an  equally  numerous  and  diversified  collection  of  shadows, 
dancing  on  the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course.  Purer  water 
never  seen.  Exclusive  of  its  murmurs,  the  world  around  us  was  solemn  and  silent.  Evei^ 
thing  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment,  and  had  I  been  educated  in  the  Grecian  inytbol* 
ogy,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  assemblage  of  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  QraMk 
sporting  on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet.  The  purity  of  this  water  was  discernible,  not  htij 
by  its  limpid  appearance  and  its  taste,  but  from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  couiya  V 
wholly  over  hard  granite,  and  the  rocks  and  stones  in  its  bed  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  bik§- 
covered  with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  by  their  neat  appenv 
ance,  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  ^ 

From  this  spot  the  mountain  speedily  began  to  open  with  increased  majesty,  and  id 
instances  rose  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  little  less  than  a  mile.     The  bosom  of  both 


was  overspread  in  all  the  inferior  regions,  by  a  mixture  of  evergreens  with  trees  whose  leafia 
are  deciduous.  The  annual  foliage  had  been  weady  changed  by  the  frost.  Of  the  eflfecta  af 
this  change  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  been  aasurei 
by  several  foreigners,  to  form  an  adequate  conception  without  visiting  an  American  fotwt, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  I  remarked,  that  Thomson  had  entirely  omitted  in  his  Seasons,  this  Gbt 
part  of  autumnal  imagery.  Upon  inquiring  of  an  English  gentleman  the  probable  cause  of  dib 
omission,  he  informed  me,  tliat  no  such  scenery  existed  in  Great  Britain.* 

In  this  country  it  is  often  among  the  most  splendid  beauties  of  nature.  All  the  leaves  of 
trees  which  are  not  evergreens,  are  by  the  first  severe  frost  changed  from  their  verdure  towanb 
the  perfection  of  that  color  which  they  are  capable  of  ultimately  assuming,  through  ydlow/ 
orange,  and  red,  to  a  pretty  deep  brown.  As  the  frost  affects  different  trees,  and  the  differeaC 
leaves  of  the  same  tree  in  very  different  degrees,  a  vast  multitude  of  tinctures  are  commooif 
found  on  those  of  a  single  tree,  and  always  on  those  of  a  grove  or  forest.  These  colors  abo  m 
all  their  varieties  are  generally  full,  and  in  many  instances  are  among  the  most  exquisite  which 
are  found  in  the  regions  of  nature.  Different  sorts  of  trees  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees 
of  this  beauty. 

Among  them  the  maple  is  preeminently  distinguished  by  the  prodigious  variety,  the  finisfaed 
beauty,  and  the  intense  lustre  of  its  hues,  varying  through  all  the  dyes,  between  a  rich  green 
and  the  most  perfect  crimson,  or  more  definitely,  the  red  of  the  prismatic  image.  There  is, 
however,  a  sensible  difference  in  the  beauty  of  this  appearance  of  nature  in  different  parts  of  tbtf 
country,  even  where  the  forest  trees  are  the  same.  I  have  seen  no  tract,  where  its  splendof 
was  so  highly  finished,  as  in  the  region  which  surrounds  the  little  town  of  Lancaster  for  a  db"' 
tance  of  30  miles.  The  colors  are  more  varied,  and  more  intense,  and  the  numerous  ever* 
greens  furnish  in  their  deep  hues,  the  best  groundwork  of  the  picture. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  annual  foliage  on  these  mountains  had  been  already  changed  by  Aa 
firost.  Of  course  the  darkness  of  the  evergreens  was  finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant  yellow  of  ^ 
the  birch,  the  beech,  and  the  cherry,  and  the  more  brilliant  orange  and  crimson  of  the  mapia. 
The  effect  of  this  universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  splendid  light,  was  to  render  the  prepondera* 
ting  deep  green  more  solemn.  The  mind  encircled  by  this  scenery,  irresistibly  remembered 
that  tlie  light  was  the  light  of  decay,  autumnal  and  melancholy.  The  dark,  was  the  gloom  of 
evening,  approximating  to  night.  Over  the  whole,  the  azure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep  misty  Uuei 
blending  towards  the  summits  every  other  hue,  and  predominating  over  all. 

As  tfie  eye  ascended  these  steeps,  the  light  decayed,  and  gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior 
summits  rose  crov\-ns  of  conical  firs  and  spruces.  On  the  superior  eminences,  the  trees  growing 
less  and  less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere,  and  marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetatioii. 
Above,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs  terminating  at  a  still  higher  elevation  W 
a  shroud  of  dark-colored  moss.  As  we  passed  onward  through  this  singular  valley,  occasioail 
torrents  formed  by  the  rains,  and  dissolving,  snows  at  the  close  of  winter,  had  left  behind  thod 
in  many  places  perpetual  monuments  of  dieir  progress,  in  perpendicular,  narrow,  and  imgakf 

*  All  theie  Tariout  chaagei  tre  noticeable  in  the  foreeti     inferior  degree.   The  hues  of  the  changring  woods  m  IM 
of  Great  Britain,  oartienlarlj  in  Sootiand,  though  in  a  far     toilUant,  and  thn  ooBtrasta  I0M  atriking. 
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piths  of  inunense  length,  where  they  had  washed  the  precipices  naked  and  white  from  the  sunn 
out  of  the  mountain  to  the  base. 

Wide  and  deep  chasms  ako  at  imes  met  the  eye,  both  on  the  summits  and  the  sides,  and 
fltrangly  impressed  the  imagination  with  the  thought,  that  a  hand  of  immeasurable  power  had  rent 
•auDder  the  solid  rocks,  and  tumbled  them  into  the  subjacent  valley.  Over  all,  hoary  clifis, 
living  with  proud  supremacy,  frowned  awfully  on  the  world  below,  and  finished  the  landscape. 
By  our  side,  the  Saco  was  alternately  visible  and  lost,  and  mcreased  aUnost  at  every  step  by 
tbe  junction  of  tributary  streams.  Its  course  was  a  perpetual  cascade,  and,  with  its  sprightly 
ownnurs,  furnished  the  only  contrast  to  the  majestic  scenery  around  us." 

Tbe  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  tragical  fate  of  a  whole 
bKnUj^  who  were  swept  away  by  a  slidcy  or  avalanche  of  earth  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  on 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  August,  1826.  This  family,  by  the  name  of  Willey,  occupied  what 
«ts  called  tbe  Notch  House,  in  a  very  narrow  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  two  mountains 
No  knowledge  of  any  accident  from  the  mountain  in  former  times,  existed  to  create  kny  appre* 
benskm  of  danger  in  their  situation.  Their  dwelling  stood  alone,  many  miles  from  the  residence 
of  any  faoman  being,  and  there  was  an  aspect  of  rural  neatness,  simplicity,  and  content,  in  their 
numers  and  life,  that  strongly  interested  the  traveler  whom  chance  or  curiosity  led  into  their 
aekbborfaood.  For  two  seasons  previous,  the  mountains  had  been  very  dry,  and  on  the  28th 
of  Junei  there  was  a  slide  not  far  from  the  house,  which  so  far  alarmed  them,  that  they  erected 
t  temporvy  encampment  a  short  distance  from  their  dwelling,  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

Oa  the  morning  of  August  28th,  it  began  raining  very  hard,  with  a  strong  and  tempestuous 
wind.  Tbe  storm  continued  through  that  day  and  night,  but  it  appears  the  family  retired  to  rest 
without  tbe  least  apprehension  of  any  disaster.  Among  them  were  five  beautiful  children,  from 
two  to  twelve  years  of  age.  At  midnight,  the  clouds,  which  bad  gathered  about  the  mountain, 
seemed  to  burst  instantaneously,  and  pour  their  contents  down  in  one  tremendous  flood  of  rain. 
The  soil,  which  had  been  previously  soaked  through,  was  suddenly  loosened  by  the  flood,  and 
the  trees  pushed  and  wrung  by  fierce  winds,  acted  as  levers  in  breaking  up  the  earth.  The  ava- 
hndie  b^gan  upon  the  mountain-top,  immediately  above  the  house,  and  moved  down  the 
moontun  in  a  direct  line  toward  it,  in  a  sweeping  torrent,  which  seemed  like  a  river  pouring 
fiom  tbe  clouds,  full  of  trees,  earth,  and  rocks.  On  reaching  the  house,  it  divided  in  a  singular 
Dunner  within  six  feet  of  it,  and  passed  on  either  side,  sweeping  away  the  stable  and  horses, 
and  completely  surrounding  the  dwelling.  The  night  was  dark  and  frightfully  tempestuous. 
Tbe  fiuniiy,  it  appears,  sprang  from  their  beds,  and  fled  naked  into  the  open  air,  where  they 
were  instantly  carried  away  by  tlie  torrent,  and  overwhelmed.  The  slide  took  everything  with 
it,  forest,  earth,  and  stones,  down  to  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain.  In  the  morning,  a  most 
firagbtful  scene  of  desolation  was  exhibited.  All  the  bridges  over  the  streams  were  gone.  The 
roaid  was  torn  away  to  the  depth  of  15  or  20  feet,  or  covered  with  immense  heaps  of  earth, 
rocks  and  trees. 

In  the  Notch,  and  along  the  deep  defile  below  it  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  had  slidden  down  mto  this  narrow  passage,  and  formed  a  complete  mass  of  fragments. 
Tbe  bam  was  crushed,  and  under  its  ruins  were  two  dead  horses,  but  the  house  was  uninjured. 
Tbe  beds  appeared  to  have  been  just  quitted  ;  their  coverings  were  turned  down,  and  tbe 
clothes  of  the  several  members  of  the  family,  lay  upon  the  chairs  and  floor.  The  little  green 
in  front  of  the  house  was  undisturbed,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  remained  there  in  quiet,  though  the 
torrent  forming  a  curve  on  both  sides,  had  swept  completely  round  them,  and  united  below, 
covering  the  meadows  and  orchard  with  ruins.  The  bodies  of  seven  of  the  family  were  dug 
out  of  the  drift  wood,  and  mountain  ruins,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saco. 

An  ancient  tradition  prevailed  among  the  savages  of  this  region,  that  a  deluge  once  drowned 
tbe  whole  country,  and  destroyed  every  human  being,  except  a  single  powow  and  his  wife,  who 
saved  themselves  on  the  to%  of  these  mountains,  and  preserved  tbeir  race  from  externiination. 
From  this  occurrence  the  Indians  regarded  the  mountains  as  the  habitation  of  superior  beings, 
who  manifested  their  power  by  the  furious  tempests  which  often  occurred  there.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  superstitious  awe,  they  never  dared  to  ascend  the  highest  peaks,  holding  the 
attempt  sacrilegious  ;  but,  in  wandering  over  the  rugged  sides  and  among  the  savage  defiles  of 
this  mysterious  region,  they  imagined  they  beheld  supernatural  sights  ;  and  many  extravagant 
tales  to  this  eflect  were  current  among  them.  They  fancied,  also,  that  they  saw  carbuncles  at 
an  immense  height  among  the  peaks,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  shone  with  the  most 
dazxling  brilliancy.     These  mountains  were  visited  as  early  as  1642,  by  Ncal,  Jocelyn,  and 
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Field,  who  gave  romautic  accounts  of  their  advoitures,  and  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  ihi 
mountains,  which  they  called  the  Crystal  Hills. 

3.  Valleys.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  has  been  already  described;  the  only  am 
beside,  necessary  to  mention,  is  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack,  which  consists  of  sandv  f^TTUg 
covered  with  pine  and  black  timber.  It  is  narrower  than  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  is  ofiee 
contracted  to  the  shores  of  the  stream  by  rocky  hills. 

4.  Rivers.  Connecticut  Rivefj  the  largest  and  the  finest  stream  in  New  England,  hat  ilp 
origin  in  this  State,  and  washes  almost  the  whole  extent  of  its  western  border.  It  rises  lo  ifal 
highlands  which  form  the  north  boundary  of  the  State,  and  runs  about  170  miles  S.,  whea  h 
enters  Massachusetts,  through  which  State  and  Connecticut  it  flows  to  the  sea.  For  a  descrip 
tion  of  its  course  the  reader  is  referred  to  New  England.  The  breadth  of  this  river  in  the  iKVtk^ 
ern  part  of  New  Hampshire  is  about  150  feet.  In  the  course  of  60  miles  it  increases  to  380.  { 
the  depth  of  the  channel  below  the  head  of  boat  navigation  varies  from  5  to  12  feet.  Many  Uk 
and  rapids  occur  in  this  part  of  the  river.  The  interval  lands  are  generally  upon  one  or  both  aides 
of  this  stream,  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  banks,  extending  from  half  a  mile  to  5  miles  ia 
breadth  ;  but  the  borders  of  the  river  are  in  some  places  high,  rocky,  and  precipitous.  In  ihi 
spring,  the  Connecticut  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilizes  large  tracts  of  rich  meadows.  Many 
small  tributaries  are  received  by  this  river  from  New  Hampshire,  and  IG  bridges  cross  it  intMl 
State. 

The  Merrimack  rises  in  N.  Hampshire,  and  has  two  principal  branches  ;  one  of  them  b«aa 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  The  N.  or  longer  branch  is  called  the  Pemigewasset,  ana 
has  its  source  near  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  At  its  junction  with  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  this  stream  takes  the  name  of  Merrimack,  and  flows  S.  78  miles  to  Chelmsford,  where  il 
enters  Massachusetts,  through  which  it  runs  E.  to  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about  200 
miles.  There  are  numerous  falls  in  the  New  Hampshire  portion.  The  Merrimack  rises  on 
nearly  the  same  level  with  the  Connecticut,  but  reaches  the  sea  in  running  half  the  extent  of  the 
latter,  and  consequently  has  double  the  declivity  of  the  Connecticut  in  a  given  space  ;  its  cur- 
rent is  therefore  more  rapid,  and  the  interval  borders  arc  less  extensive.  Though  not  equal  to 
the  Connecticut  for  fine  scenery,  the  Merrimack  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  stream ;  its  waters  are 
pure  and  salubrious,  and  on  its  borders  are  situated  some  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  New 
Hampshire.  Its  name,  in  the  Indian  language,  signified  a  sturgeon.  Its  width  varies  from  60 
to  120  rods,  and  it  is  crossed  by  S  bridges  in  this  Stale  ;  it  receives  many  minor  streams,  and 
tlie  rivers  which  form  the  outlets  of  several  small  lakes.  Its  obstructions  have  been  partly  reme- 
died by  locks  at  difierent  places,  and  there  is  a  boat  navigation  of  about  40  miles  in  this  State, 
extending  to  Concord.  The  branches  of  the  Merrimack  on  the  east  are  die  Squam  and  Sun 
cook ;  on  the  west  the  Contoocook  and  Baker's. 

The  Piscataqua  is  the  only  considerable  river  whose  whole  course  lies  in  New  Hampshire.  Il 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed  ;  the  longest  of  time 
streams  is  Salmon  Fall  River,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  State  aod 
Maine.  The  others  are,  the  Cocheco,  Bellamy  Bank,  Oyster,  Lamprey,  Swampscot,  aad 
Winnicut ;  the  last  5  of  which  unite  their  waters  in  a  larc^e  bay  between  Durham  and  Greae 
land.  The  waters  of  this  bay  meet  those  of  the  Salmon  l^all  and  Cocheco,  a  few  miles  beloer 
Dover,  and  flow  S.  E.  to  tlie  sea  at  Portsmouth.  Piscataqua  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  is 
the  United  States. 

5.  Lakes  and  Ponds.  The  largest  lake  is  the  Winnipiseogee  or  Wentxcorth^  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  State ;  it  is  about  23  miles  long  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  10  wide  in  the  broad- 
est part.  Its  form  is  very  irregular ;  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  hills,  and  sprinkled  with 
a  multitude  of  beautiful  islands,  which  are  supposed  to  be  365  in  number.  This  lake  aflfoids 
the  most  enchanting  views,  and  is  no  way  inferior  in  beauty  to  Lake  George.  Dr.  Dwiglbt 
thus  describes  it,  as  seen  from  the  summit  of  Red  Mountain.  '^  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  on  which  we  stood,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  immense  valley  below,  spread  south- 
easterly the  waters  of  the  Winnipiseogee  in  complete  view,  except  tliat  one  or  two  of  its  ams 
were  partially  concealed  by  intervening  peninsulas  A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  vai 
perhaps  never  seen.  The  lakes  which  I  had  visited  in  my  northern  and  western  excursiMi 
were  all  of  them  undivided  masses,  bordered  by  shores  comparatively  straight  This  wan. 
centrally,  a  vast  column,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  23  miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  8  in 
breadth,  shooting  out  with  inimitable  beauty  a  succession  of  arms,  some  of  them  not  mferior  ia 
length  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake.     These  were  fashioned  with  every  elegance  of  figwsi 
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borJawd  with  the  most  beautifal  modii^  shores,  and  studded  with  a  multitude  of  islands- 
Their  relative  positions,  also,  could  scarcely  be  more  happy.  Many  of  the  islands  are  large* 
nqiflsitriy  fashioned,  apd  arranged  in  a  manner  not  less  smgular  than  pleasing.  As  they  met 
AB«ye,  friien  surveyed  from  the  summit,  they  were  set  in  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
1,  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupied  between  them.     Their  length  was  univen 


nllr  at  rig^t  angles  to  that  of  the  lake,  and  they  appeared  as  if  several  chains  of  hills,  origin 
nal^  crossing  the  country  in  that  direction,  had,  by  some  convulsion,  been  merged  in  the  water, 
■o  Jow,  that  no  part  of  them  was  left  visible  except  the  oblong  segments  of  their  summits.  Of 
fbo&e  which,  by  their  size  and  situation,  were  most  conspicuous,  I  counted  45,  without  attempt- 
toe  to  emunerate  the  smaller  ones,  or  such  as  were  obscured.  The  points  which  intrude  into 
Ais  hke  are  widely  different  from  those  of  Lake  George  ;  bold,  masculine  bluffs,  infringing 
directly  imon  the  water  ;  these,  in  several  instances,  were  spacious  peninsulas,  fitted  to  become 
rich  and  delightful  residences  of  man,  often  elevated  into  handsome  bills,  and  sloping  gracefully 
into  the  lake."  This  lake  is  472  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  receives  the  water  of 
several  small  streams,  but  is  supplied  chiefly  by  subjacent  springs.  Its  depth  in  many  parts 
has  not  ret  been  fathomed  ;  it  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  and  its  waters  are  pure  and  saluonous. 
Many  of  the  islands  contain  large  farms,  and  one  of  them  is  500  acres  in  extent.  The  outlet 
passes  from  the  southwest  arm  of  the  lake  into  the  Merrimack. 

Squam  Lakej  a  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  above,  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  indented  bv 
points,  arched  with  coves,  and  studded  with  a  succession  of  romantic  islands.  It  abounds  with 
the  finest  trout,  and  is  6  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth.  The  largest  island  is  about  1  mile 
long  and  one  third  of  a  mile  wide.  This  lake  communicates  with  the  Merrimack  ;  it  is  sur> 
roonded  by  high  lands,  among  which  is  Squam  Mountain,  on  the  N.  W.  Sunapee  Lakt^ 
8.  W.  firom  Winnipiseogee,  is  9  miles  long  and  IJ  broad  ;  its  waters  pass  into  the  Connecti- 
cut. 0$ripee  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  without  any  islands ;  't  covers  about  7,000 
lcre»y  and  empties  itself  into  the  Saco. 

6.  Islands.  The  Isk  of  Shoals  belong  partly  to  New  Hampshire  and  partlv  to  Maine. 
Thej  lie  about  8  miles  out  to  sea,  between  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  and  are  hardly 
more  dian  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  above  the  water ;  yet  they  are  on  many  accounts  worthy 
of  notice.  They  have  but  a  thin  soil  and  barren  appearance,  yet,  for  more  than  a  century 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  they  were  quite  populous,  containing  at  one  time  600  inhabitants, 
who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  (or  carrying  on  fisheries.  To  this  day,  the  best 
cod  in  the  world  are  those  which  are  known  in  market  under  the  name  of  Isle  of  Shoals  dun 
Jidi.  From  3,000  to  4,000  quintals  were  once  annually  caught  and  cured  here,  but  the  busi- 
ness has  latterly  declined.  These  Islands  were  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith, 
b  1614,  and  called  at  first  Smith's  Isles.  The  New  Hampshire  portion  now  constitutes  the 
town  of  Gosport.  In  all  of  them  are  chasms  in  the  rocks  apparently  caused  by  earthquakes. 
There  is  a  remarkable  chasm  on  Star  Island,  where  one  of  the  female  inhabitants  secreted 
herself  when  the  islands  were  invaded,  and  the  people  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians. 
The  largest  is  named  Hog  Island  and  contains  350  acres  ;  Star  Island  has  1 50,  HaleyU 
100;  they  are  in  all  7.  The  inhabitants  are  about  100;  they  live  solely  by  fishing,  and  in 
connexion  with  those  of  the  shore  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  who  follow  the  same 
mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England,  except  the  Indians. 
They  supply  the  markets  of  Newburyport  with  fish,  and  have  long  been  known  there  by  the 
appellation  of  Algtrines,  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  improve  their  social  condition, 
and  they  have  now  a  meetinghouse,  scnool,  &c. 

7.  Coast,  The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  is  but  18  miles,  and  the 
shore  is  in  most  places  a  sandy  beach,  bordered  by  salt  marshes.  The  only  harbor  is  that  of 
Portsmouth,  although  there  are  several  coves  for  fishing  craft. 

8.  Climate,  The  winter  is  less  severe  than  in  Maine  ;  the  deepest  snows  fall  with  a  north- 
east vrind,  and  the  storms  from  that  quarter  are  the  longest  and  most  violent,  a  circumstance  com- 
mon to  all  the  New  England  States ;  spots  of  snow  are  seen  on  the  south  sides  of  mountains, 
as  late  as  May,  and  on  the  highest  till  July.  On  the  most  elevated  summits,  the  violence  of 
the  wind  drives  the  snow  into  the  long  and  deep  gullies  of  the  mountains,  where  it  consolidates 
into  hard  masses,  and  lies  till  very  late  in  the  season.  Morning  and  evening  fires  become 
necessary  about  the  beginning  of  September.  Cattle  are  housed  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  month,  the  earth  and  rivers  are  general  y  frozen  and  covered  with 

The  open  country  is  usually  clear  of  snow  in  April,  but  in  the  wood?  and  northern 
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parts  it  often  lies  till  May.  The  spring  is  wet  and  fogg7»  but  the  summer  is  beautiful,  and  di9 
])rogress  of  vegetation  very  rapid  ;  the  number  of  fair  days  throughout  the  year,  compared  to 
the  cloudy,  are  3  to  1.  New  Hampshire  is  a  healthy  State,  and  epidemics  have  seldoni  pn* 
vailed  in  it.  The  most  remarkable  were  the  cynanche  maligna^  or  putrid  sore  throat,  wnU 
made  its  first  appearance  at  Kingston  in  May,  1735,  and  the  petechial^  or  spotted  fever,  which 
prevailed  in  different  places  in  1811,  and  still  later.  Within  a  century,  there  have  been  knowB 
83  persons,  who  lived  from  100  to  120  years. 

9.  Soil.  The  best  lands  in  New  Hampshire  are  on  the  borders  of  the  large  rivers,  where, 
being  occasionally  covered  by  the  waters,  they  are  fertilized  by  the  rich  sediment  which  then- 
deposite.  The  hilly  land  has  a  moist  and  warm  soil,  affords  fine  pasturage,  and  supports  im* 
mense  numbers  of  catde  and  sheep.  Where  the  land  lies  in  large  round  swells,  the  tops  and 
sides  of  these  heichts  have  a  fertile  soil,  while  the  land  in  the  valleys  between  is  generalhr 
cold  and  poor.  Where  a  considerable  river  runs  through  a  valley,  the  land  on  one  or  both 
sides,  is  often  of  the  best  kmd.  On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  are  many  thousands  of  acres, 
level  and  smooth,  with  not  a  stone  to  be  seen  in  them,  and  yielding  the  richest  crop  of  am 
and  hay.  Barren  tracts  of'  any  considerable  extent  are  unknown  ;  and,  except  the  wdd  and  on* 
explored  region  at  the  north,  the  State  is  very  generally  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

10.  Geology.  The  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  the  branches  of  the  Connecd* 
cut  and  Merrimack,  is  composed  of  the  older  primitive  rocks  ;  granite  predominates  at  the  more 
northern  and  elevated  part  of  the  ridge,  while  mica  slate  appears  more  abundantly  at  the  south- 
ern portions,  where  it  constitutes  the  Great  Monadnock  and  some  other  lofty  emmences.  Mica 
slate  predominates  in  this  chain,  but  granite  appears  in  various  places  ;  it  has  a  coarse,  ponAj* 
ritic  structure  ;  the  imbedded  grains  of  felspar  are  large,  but  very  seldom  in  twin  crystals.  Por- 
phyritic  granite  occurs  also  in  boulders  and  in  rolled  masses  east  of  tliis  ridge.  A  beautiibl 
fine-grained  granite  is  found  in  many  places,  as  at  Concord,  Boscawen,  and  Hopkinton,  and 
affords  admirable  building  stone.  East  of  this  great  ridge,  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  greenstone 
occur.  In  passing  from  Concord  easterly  to  Portsmouth,  the  following  succession  of  rocks 
may  be  observed  ;  granite,  4  miles  from  Concord  ;  gneiss,  11  miles ;  mica  slate,  14  miles ; 
granite,  15  miles  ;  then  gneiss,  and  lastly  greenstone  ;  the  direction  of  tlie  strata  is  nearly  north- 
east and  southwest.  There  is  a  remarkable  alluvion  formation  through  which  the  Merrimack 
passes,  and  which  embraces  all  the  sandy  plains  which  are  covered  with  pine  and  black  timber 
m  the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  This  formation  extends  throudi  Chelmsford  to  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  it  follows  the  course  of  the  river  quite  to  the  ocean, 
embracing  large  tracts  of  land  on  either  side.  Rocks  in  some  places  break  tlirough  this  alluvial 
deposite,  but  they  form  no  very  high  hills. 

11.  JMineralsy  Quarries^  ^c.  Steatite,  or  soapstone,  is  found  at  Francestown  and  Orford, 
where  it  is  quarried  and  wrought.  Primitive  limestone  occurs  at  Orford,  Hanover,  Lisbon, 
and  Meredith,  where  there  are  also  quarries.  Pyritous  copper,  or  copperas  ore,  is  fotmd  M 
Franconia.  Galena,  or  lead  ore,  is  found  at  Orford  and  Lebanon,  and  iron  at  Franeoiiia. 
Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  has  been  recently  discovered  in  many  places,  in  most  abundance  tf 
Bristol.  The  other  minerals  which  this  State  produces  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  are  beijb, 
garnets,  jasper,  manganese,  asbestos,  and  amethyst.  The  iron  mine  at  Lisbon  is  one  of  die 
richest  in  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  ore  is  inexhaustible,  and  it  yields  above  60  per 
cent  of  metal.  The  ore  is  taken  from  a  mountain  in  the  east  part  of  Lisbon,  and  carried  3 
miles  to  the  furnace  in  Franconia,  where  about  12  or  15  tons  of  iron  are  made  in  a  week. 

12.  Mitural  Productions.  The  native  forest-trees  W  New  Hampshire  are  lofty  and  luxun- 
ant,  and  yield  vast  quantities  of  timber.  This  State  was  originally  an  entire  forest ;  the  moun- 
tamous  regions  being  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  oak,  maple,  beech,  walnut,  hemlock,  fir, 
white  pine,  &c.  ;  the  plains  and  valleys  with  the  elm,  cherry,  ash,  poplar,  hornbeam,  birch, 
sumach,  locust,  and  many  others.  Many  varieties  of  pine  are  natives  of  this  State.  The  wbita 
pine,  one  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  world,  grows  here  in  great  perfection ;  it  sometimes  attaiu 
to  the  height  of  200  feet,  yet  its  stem  is  perfectly  straight,  and  often  exceeds  6  feet  in  diame 
ter.  In  1736,  a  white  pine  was  cut  from  the  border  of  the  Merrimack,  the  trunk  of  which  was 
straight  and  sound,  and  7  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  pitch  pine  and  hemlock  also  grow 
very  high  here  ;  the  fir  and  other  species  grow  to  a  more  moderate  height.  Of  the  oak,  eh&i 
birch,  maple,  &c.,  there  are  several  varieties.  The  rock  mapk  is  the  sugar  maple  of  this  le- 
gion, and  grows  very  high,  yielding  sap  which  makes  the  finest  sugar.  The  red  and  white  ni^ 
pie  also  yield  sugar,  but  m  less  quantities.     Of  wild  plants  and  roots,  valuable  for  culinary  and 
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al  purposes^  New  Hampshire  has  a  great  variety  ;  the  ginseng,  so  much  esteemed  by 
nese,  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quah'ty.  Here  are  produced  also  the 
an,  the  large  flowering  dogwood,  lobelia,  henbane,  cicuta,  &c. 

Face  of  the  Country,  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract,  20  or  30  miles  in  width, 
e  coast,  which  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  this  State  presents  a  surface  broken  up  into  every 
r  of  hill,  valley,  and  mountain.  The  hills  increase  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the 
they  swell  into  the  loft^  grandeur  of  the  White  Mountains.  New  Hampshire  is  the 
ountainous  State  in  the  Union  ;  and,  from  the  great  beauty  of  its  lake,  mountain,  and 
snery,  has  been  denominated  the  Switzerland  of  America. 

Vatural  Curiosities.  BeUows  Falls  form  a  remarkable  cataract  or  rather  violent  rapid 
-onnecticut,  at  the  village  of  Bellows  Falls,  5  miles  from  the  town  of  Walpole.  Ihe 
of  the  river  above  the  fall  is  from  16  to  22  rods  ;  a  lar^e  rock  divides  the  stream  into 
mels,  each  about  90  feet  wide  on  the  top  of  the  shelvmg  bank.     When  the  water,  is 

east  channel  appears  crossed  by  a  bar  of  solid  rock,  and  the  whole  stream  falls  into  the 
lannel,  where  it  is  contracted  into  the  breadth  of  16  feet,  and  flows  with  astonishing 
s.  There  are  several  pitches,  one  above  another,  in  the  lengtli  of  half  a  mile,  the 
>f  which  is  that  where  the  rock  divides  thef  stream  ;  the  descent  in  this  whole  course  is 
Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  salmon  used  to  pass  up  this  fall,  and 
[en  many  miles  above.  The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  spear  large  numbers  of  them 
descent.  There  is  a  bridge  across  the  falls,  and  a  canal  half  a  mile  long,  with  9  locks, 
hem  on  the  west  side.  Amoskeag  Falls,  in  the  Merrimack,  consist  of  three  successive 
fidling  nearly  50  feet.  The  neighborhood  of  these  falls  was  formerly  much  frequented 
iidians,  and  many  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont 
r  Hampshire.  During  their  wars,  the  savages  concealed  their  provisions  in  the  caves 
be  rocks  of  the  island  m  the  upper  part  of  the  fall.  There  are  falls  also  at  Harrington, 
nisive  caverns  in  Chester.  At  Franconia  is  a  singular  eminence  called  the  Profile 
n,  bemg  a  rugged  peak  1000  feet  in  height,  presenting  a  bold  and  majestic  front 

rock;  a  side  view  of  this  exhibits  a  profile  of  the  human  face,  every  feature  of 
I  conspicuous. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ivisians.     The  State  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  with  the  county  towns,  are  as 


CifwniUt,  County  Tofont. 

Straflford,    ....  |  RX;te,, 

Belknap,  •         .         .  Gilford. 

Carroll,       ....         Ossipee. 

r>     I  •     u  i  Portsmouth. 

Rockingham,   .         .         .  ^Exeter. 


County  Towns, 

•  Lancaster. 

5  Haverhill. 

•      '  ^Plymouth. 

ick Concord. 

,             ...  Newport. 

3,      .         .                   .  Keene. 

3Ugh,     .         .         .  Amherst. 

capital  is  Concord. 

mals.  Several  canals  have  been  constructed  round  ilie  falls  of  ilio  Morrlmack  ;  Bow 
;ilf  a  mile  in  length,  passes  a  fall  of  25  feet;  Hooksett  canal,  50  rods  in  length,  passes 
I  falls,  with  a  lockai^e  of  16  feet ;  Amoskeag  canal  passes  a  fall  of  ihc  same  name,  with 
e  of  45  feet,  and  Union  canal  overcomes  7  falls. 

mds,  Railroads,  and  Bridges,  There  have  been  incorporated  53  turnpike  companies 
Hampshire,  which  have  completed  roads  to  the  extent  of  about  500  miles.  The 
ue  about  25,  without  reckoning  small  ones.  These  are  all  of  wood.  Within  the  last 
5,  the  State  has  been  penetrated  by  numerous  lines  of  railroad,  eniinaling  from  Uosion, 
inding  to  the  northeast,  north,  and  northwest.  Other  cross  lines  have  been  constructed, 
cord,  the  capital  of  the  State,  has  become,  in  this  way,  quite  a  center  of  railroad  com- 
on.  These  improvements  encountered,  at  first,  very  serious  opposition  from  those  who 
J  of  all  changes ;  but  their  effect  in  enhancing  the  price  of  produce  and  the  value  of 
re  put  Uiese  objections  to  flight.  There  are,  however,  several  of  these  roads  which 
.  proved  profitable  investments  to  the  stockholders. 
>imi.     Tiie  largest  town  is  Portsmout  > ;  it  lays  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscalaqua,  upon  a 
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peniQsuIa,  and  is  the  only  seaport  m  the  State.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  toe  winUi 
completely  landlocked,  never  frozen,  and  accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  It  is  defended  faf 
several  forts  and  batteries,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  United  StaM 
navy-yard.  Portsmouth  has  a  pleasapt  and  healthy  situation ;  it  contuns  some  handsome  bolM- 
ings,  and  the  town  is  generally  well  built.  The  cnurches,  a  court-house,  several  banks,  2  nit 
kets,  an  academy,  an  athensum,contmning  valuable  cabinets,  and  an  almshouse,  are  among  the 
buildings.  This  town  has  a  considerable  commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  own  26,000  toot  of 
shipping.  Portsmouth  is  connected  with  Kitteiy,  in  Maine,  by  two  bridges,  one  480  feet  fli 
length,  and  the  other  1750  ;  they  are  built  upon  90  framed  sections  of  piers.  The  town  hat 
su&red  severely  by  fires,  the  most  recent  and  destructive  of  which,  in  1813,  consumed  S97 
buildings.     Population, 1 0,000.     Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on  here. 

Concord^  on  the  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  lies  principally  on  the  west  biok 
ofthe  river,  in  one  street,  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  State  house  and  State  nriaonf 
both  of  granite,  a  court-house,  several  churches,  banks,  and  printing  offices,.and  200  noONp. 
On  the  east  of  the  river  is  a  considerable  village,  and  another  is  forming  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town.  The  State  house  is  a  neat  edifice  126  feet  in  length,  and  49  in  width  ;  it  has  Mo 
stories  above  the  basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The  State  prison  is  a  mlito 
building  70  feet  long  and  36  wide,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  14  feet  high,  surmounted  q^JO 
additional  feet  of  pickets.  The  convicts  are  employed  in  stone-cutting,  coopering,  irdo' 
shoe-making,  weaving,  and  tailoring.  Much  of  tne  trade  of  the  upper  country  centrea 
place,  and  the  manufactures  are  considerable  and  increasmg.  SewalPs  falls  furnish  a 
water  power.  Granite  quarries  are  also  worked  in  the  town.  Population,  8,500.  - 1 
two  bridges  across  the  Merrimack  in  the  town.  Nashua  is  an  important  mannlacturilig 
on  the  Merrimack,  with  6,000  inliabitants,  or  9,000  including  Nashville. 

Doverj  10  miles  northwest  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Cocheco,  4  miles  above  its  ji 
mxh  the  Piscataqua,  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and  contains  a  court-honaft, 
bank,  and  extensive  cotton  manufactories.  The  river  here  has  many  falls,  the  largest  of  w! 
is  40  feet.  Population,  8,000.  Somersworth^  near  Dover,  comprises  the  manufacturing  village  of 
Great  Falls,  where  there  are  several  large  manufactories.  Population,  3,600.  Exeter j  14  miles 
from  Portsmouth,  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  a  stream  running  into  the  Piscataqua,  is  a  con- 
siderable town.  It  has  a  court-house,  academy,  and  several  manufactories  of  cotton,  powdsfi 
starch,  paper,  oil,  &c.  Population,  3,500.  •Amherst,  on  Souhegan  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Merrimack,  is  a  pleasant  village,  having  a  mineral  spring.  Keene,  Walpole^  Hanover^  aad 
Haverhilly  are  also  considerable  towns. 

5.  ^ricuUure.  New  Hampshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  State.  Maize,  wheat,  rye,  oatSi 
barley,  flax,  grass,  &c.,  are  the  common  products  ofthe  earth ;  and  pork,  beef,  mutton,  poul- 
try, butter,  and  cheese  are  exported.  Agricultural  societies  are  numerous,  and  great  exertions 
are  made  to  improve  the  state  of  tillage.  Plaster  of  Paris  from  New  Brunswick  has  been  used 
for  some  years  as  a  manure.  On  the  interval  lands,  which  border  die  rivers,  wheat  often  yidds 
20  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  generally  from  15  to  20  is  considered  a  good  crop ; 
maize  will  average  30  or  40  bushels,  and  potatoes  200  or  300.  Of  fruits,  there  are  a  variety. 
No  country  produces  more  abundant  crops  of  apples  ;  and  cider,  by  proper  management,  may 
be  made  of  the  best  quality  ;  peaches  do  not  flourish  here  ;  but  plums,  pears,  cherries,  &c., 
grow  in  abundance.  Meetings  for  cattle-shows  are  annually  held,  where  the  distribution  of 
prizes  has  a  considerable  cflcct  in  exciting  competition  among  the  farmers. 

6.  Commerce.  The  exports  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  go  necessarily  to  the  mar- 
kets in  jNIaine,  and  a  great  portion  of  those  from  the  middle  and  southern  parts  are  carried  10 
Newbur}'port,  Boston,  and  Hartford.  The  maritime  commerce  of  New  Hampshire,  therefote, 
strictly  speaking,  is  confined  to  the  single  port  of  Portsmouth.  The  staple  commodities  es* 
ported  are  lumber,  provisions,  horses,  neat  cattle,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flaxseed,  &c.  The  m- 
land  trade  is  nrare  important. 

7.  Manufactures,  The  preparation  of  lumber,  fire-wood,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  ginseng,  nd 
maple  sugar,  furnishes  sources  of  profit  to  this  thrifty  people,  and  some  mines  and  quarries  an 
advantageously  worked.  The  large  manufacturing  establishments  are  not  numerous,  but  the 
aggregate  product  of  mechanical  industry  is  considerable.  Thus,  in  a  great  many  villages,  wt 
find  that  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages  and  wagons,  mechanical  and  agricultural  impIemenlSi 
hats  of  fur,  wool,  and  palm-leaf,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  buckets  and  casks,  ftc,  and  in  fevar 
instances  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  glass,  paper,  gunpowder,  and  pottery,  are  produced  te 


gmng  emploTmHit  to  maD^  hands.  Dover,  Somanwwth,  Ezetar,  Nawoaads, 
Amoskeag,  are  the  principBl  seats  of  the  la^  muiu&ctories,  and  tbere  U  abuo- 
ower  at  Concord,  and  manjr  other  places,  not  yet  used.  Tb(q«  were  in  1840 
tiBtf  33  wooleo  mills,  953  saw  mills,  609  grist  mills,  15  oil,  and   SO  pap^ 


to  75  tons  each,  besides  stnaller  craft,  are  emploT- 


in.    60  or  70  vessels,  Jrom 

n  fishiiK  srason,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  tjie  latter  pan  of  November, 

i^iel  feheries.  These  vessels  take  from.38,000  to  45,000  quintals  of  cod  kbIA. 
6,000  barreb  of  mackerel  yearly. 

Iftm.  Dartmovth  Cottege,  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  was  established  amoif  a  scon 
of  log  huts,  in  1770,  and  has  now  ^own 
into  a  very  respectable  institution.  I^ 
received  its  name  from  tbe  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, one  of  its  early  bene&ctors.  The 
buildings  are  several  haodswie  edifiM*; 
contuning  rooms  for  students,  a  labora- 
tory, ie<Hure  rooms,  and  chapel.  The  col- 
leee  librsry  and  two  society  libraries  cou- 
taiD  30,000  vols.  Tbe  officeis  are  a  pr^ 
sideat,  and  10  teaclMrs  ;  the  number  of 
students  about  300,  besides  medical  sto* 
dents.  PkilHpt  ^eadtmyt  at  Exeter,  U 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  acad- 
emies in  tbe  country.  It  was  foui]ide4  Iqf 
John  FhaUps  in  1781  ;  it  hu  a  Utefby 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  Tb^  ars 
also  many  other  incorporated  aradrrmifii,' 
and  common  schools  are  supported  bj 
mber  of  school  districts  is  1,698;  schoolbouses,  1,600. 

fioti.  Perfect  toleraiioo  is  allowed,  and  do  person,  without  his  consent,  can  be  oaOad 
e  support  of  any  religious  society.  The  Orthodox  CoDgregatiooalists,  who  Aooa 
legal  preference  over  the  other  sects,  are  the  most  numerous.  Next  come  the  Cal- 
dsis,  the  Freewill  Baptists,  and  the  Metbodista.  The  Unitarians,  tbe  UnivenalUts,' 
Brians,  ihe  Episcopalians,  the  Christians,  tbe  Quakers,  ihe  Millerites  or  Adventists, 
nailer  denominations.  The  Shakers  have  two  societies  and  the  Sandenianiaos  ooe. 
r  tbe  consiiiuiion,  are  not  eligible  to  office. 

Ktonto.  The  origin,  habits,  and  character  of  the  people  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
f  New  England  generally,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  sketch.  The  south 
3ute  is  the  most  thickly  settled. 

Population  at  difftretH  periodt. 

141,899  I  1830, 

183,763  1830,    - 

314,3(J0  I  1840, 

1850         ....         317,976. 

\intie».     In   Sanbomton,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  at  the  Iiead  of  Little  Bay,  are 

of  an  ancient  Indian  fortiScatioD  ;  it  formerly  consisted  of  6  walls  ;  one  extending 

er  and  across  a  point  of  land  into  the  bay,  and  the  others  at  right  angles,  connect- 

ular  wall  in  the  rear.     Traces  of  these  walls  are  yet  to  be  seen,  ibougb  most  of  the 

tber  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  have  been  removed  to  a  dam  in  tlie 

liin  the  fort  have  been  found  numbers  of  Indian  relics,  and  others  also  on  an  island 

When  the  first  settlers  of  these  parts  arrived,  the  walls  were  breast  high,  and 

ere  growing  wiihin  their  enclosure.     Near  the  west  shore  of  Ossipee  Lake,  is  a 

ftd  45  or  60  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  have  been  taken  skeletons,  tomahawks, 

rnmenf.  The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  was  established  in  1792.  The 
insists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representadves.  The  senators  are  chosen  in 
1  ibe  representatives  in  towns.  The  legislature  meets  annually  in  June-  The 
1  flxecuuve  council  are  choseo  annually  by  tbe  people.  Tbe  judidaiy  system  ia 
II.— 19 


344,161 

369,338 
384,574 
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the  same  as  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State  from  taxes  and  tl|a 
product  of  funded  stock  is  about  50,000  dollars.  The  representatives  to  Congress  are  S. 
All  residents  who  pay  taxes  are  voters. 

14.  History.  New  Hampshire  was  discovered  by  Captain  Smith  in  1614.  The  ori^ul 
patent  was  granted  to  John  Mason  and  Ferdinando  Gorges,  in  1622  ;  in  tliis  patent,  the  ooud* 
try  was  named  Laconia.  The  first  settlements  were  made  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in  162SL 
In  1641,  all  the  settlements  hy  a  voluntary  act  submitted  to  Massachusetts,  and  were  conipie' 
hended  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  extended  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Piscataqua.  la 
1679,  a  new  government  was  establisHbd,  and  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  royal  province  hf 
commission  from  Charles  the  Second.  The  first  General  Assembly  met  at  Portsmouth  m 
March,  in  1680.  The  union  with  Massachusetts  was  renewed  in  1689,  but  a  separation  took 
place  in  1692.  From  1699  to  1702  it  was  connected  with  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
from  1702  to  1741,  with  Massachusetts  alone,  after  which  it  remained  a  separate  govemmeot. 
This  State  suffered  much  from  the  early  Indian  wars  ;  one  of  the  incidents  of  which  may  be 
related  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  vindictive  and  ferocious  character  of  the  savages. 

In  1675,  Major  Waldron,  by  a  stratagem,  made  prisoners  of  about  200  Indians,  who  bad 
menaced  the  settlements  with  hostilities  ;  7  or  8  of  these  who  were  known  to  have  committed 
some  atrocities,  were  immediately  hanged,  and  the  rest  sold  into  slavery.  The  Indians  of  the 
neighborhood  were  exasperated  by  this  proceeding,  and  swore  implacable  revenge  against  Wal- 
dron. In  1689,  after  a  lapse  of  13  years,  they  found  means  to  accomplish  a  scheme  of  vea* 
geance.  Waldron  then  dwelt  at  Dover,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  unsuspicious  of  aoj 
qpstility,  were  utterly  off  their  guard,  and  allowed  the  savages  to  sleep  within  their  garrisoBi  so 
far  were  they  deceived  by  their  artful  dissimulation.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June, 
they  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  and  sent  their  squaws  to  apply  for  lodging  at 
^acn  house  marked  for  destruction  ;  these  were  admitted  without  suspicion. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  at  a  concerted  signal,  and  the  lodius 
rushed  from  their  ambush  upon  the  defenceless  inmates.  Waldron,  though  80  years  old,  made  a 
galhuU  defence  ;  he  seized  his  sword  and  drove  back  those  who  broke  into  his  chamber,  but  when 
returning  for  his  weapons,  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  struck  down  with  a  liatchet.  The 
Indians  dragged  him  into  his  hall,  seated  him  in  an  elbow-chair  upon  a  long  table,  and  msulting- 
ly  asked  him,  '^  Who  shall  judge  Indians  now  ?  "  Each  one  then  with  his  knife  cut  gaihes 
acn>M  his  breast,  saying  ^^  I  cross  out  my  account."  When,  weakened  with  the  loss  of  Uood, 
he  was  about  to  sink,  his  own  sword  was  held  under  him,  upon  which  he  fell  and  died. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL  VERMONT. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRArHT. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Vermont  is  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canaaa,  east  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Hampshire,  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  west  by 
New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated  mostly  by  Lake  Champlain.  It  lies  between  42^  44' 
and  45*^  north  lat.,  71^  33'  and  73^  26'  west  long.,  being  157  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  90  miles  in  brcadtli  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  40  at  the  southern.  It  contiuns 
10,000  square  miles.     No  part  of  the  State  is  nearer  the  ocean  than  70  miles. 

2.  J\Tountains.  The  Green  J\Tountains  occupy  the  centre  of  the  State  throuc^hout  its  whole 
length.  This  range  begins  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and 
extends  north  into  Vermont.  Tracing  the  course  of  these  mountains  from  the  southern  limit  of 
this  State,  we  find  them  stretching  northerly  to  the  4 1th  parallel  of  latitude.  At  this  poim 
they  divide  into  two  branches  ;  one  of  them  called  the  Height  of  Land^  continuing;  in  a  noitb 
easterly  course,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  westen 
range  runs  to  the  north,  and  terminates  near  the  extremity  of  the  State,  in  a  succession  of 
small  hills.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Green  Mountains  belong  to  the  western  range,  altlxn^ 
the  northeastern  branch  forms  the  ridge  separating  the  tributar}'^  streams  of  the  Connecticut 
from  those  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  some  of  these  latter  pass  through  the  western  range.  The 
streams  which  arise  on  the  west  of  the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  flow  into 
the  Hudson.  From  the  southern  limit  of  Vermont,  to  the  point  where  the  mdbatains  are 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  range  is  lofty  and  unbroken  by  the  passage  of  any  large  strem; 
in  these  parts  the  communication  between  the  districts,  on  the  opposite  sides^  is  difficult.     TbB 
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western  lauce  be^rond  the  fork  is  hich  and  precipitous,  but  the  rivers  which  cross  its  course 
have  opened  convenient  passages,  and  the  communication  from  east  to  west  is  much  less  ob- 
itructed  than  in  the  southern  division.  The  northeastern  branch  is  nearly  uniform  m  height, 
iod  has  no  prominent  elevations,  but  it  diminishes  on  approaching  the  Canada  line. 

The  Green  Mountains  are  from  10  to  15  miles  wide,  much  intersected  with  valleys,  abound- 
ing m  springs  and  streams,  and  exhibiting  that  perpetual  verdure  which  has  conferred  upon 
Ibem  their  name.  Their  sides  are  completely  covered  with  woods,  and  their  rocky  summits 
are  clad  in  a  coat  of  green  moss.  The  trees  appear  old,  but  small ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the  ever* 
green  kinds,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  fir,  mtermixed  with  shrubs  and  bushes.  Vegetatiop 
decreases  on  approaching  the  top  of  the  mountains  ;  the  trees  diminish  in  size,  and  frequentl} 
terminate  in  a  shrubbery  of  spruce  and  hemlock^  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  branches  so  inter 
woven,  as  to  prevent  all  passage  tlirough  them.  Trees  of  thb  height,  with  shrubs  and  vinet 
producing  berries,  and  a  species  of  weed  called  winter  grass,  mixed  with  the  moss  of  the 
rocks,  are  all  the  vegetation  which  the  summits  of  the  mountains  produce.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  generally  rugged  and  irregular  ;  some  of  them  have  large  apertures  and  caves. 
The  thick,  green  moss  which  coats  their  tops  is  so  compact  and  firm,  and  lies  b  such  extensive 
beds,  as  to  reach  from  rock  to  rock,  and  they  will  sometimes  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without 
being  broken  through.  Tliese  immense  spongy  masses  receive  the  moisture  supplied  by  the 
clouds  and  rain,  and  while  a  part  of  it  runs  down  the  sides -of  the  mountain,  much  of  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  penetrates  the  whole  mass.  In  this  manner  several  of  these  mountams  are  contin- 
ually wet  on  their  tops,  and  have  large  marshy  spots,  which  are  the  constant  resort  of  water 
fowl  during  the  warm  season.  The  roads  across  them  are  frequently  wet  and  miry,  when  the 
valleys  below  are  dry.  The  loftiest  summits  are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland,  3,675  feet  ; 
Camers  Rump,  between  Montpelier  and  Burlington,  4,200  feet ;  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  a 
few  miles  further  north,  4,280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ascutney,  a  single  mountain 
near  Windsor,  is  3,320  feet  in  height. 

3.  Rivers.  Except  the  Connecticut,  which  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  all  the 
rivers  of  Vermont  are  small,  and  have  their  origin  among  the  Green  Mountains ;  35  of  these 
ran  easterly,  and  fall  into  the  Connecticut;  25  run  westerly  into  Lake  Champlain,  and  2  or  3  in 
the  same  quarter  fall  into  the  Hudson.  In  tlie  N.  £.  are  4  or  5  which  fall  into  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  through  which  they  finally  reach  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  is  but  one  river  in  tlie 
State  navigable  to  any  extent ;  tliis  is  the  Connecticut,  and  strictly  speaking,  this  is  widiin  the 
boundary  of  New  Hampslttre.  The  chief  streams  flowing  into  the  Connecticut,  are,  begin- 
ning at  the  north  :  I.  the  Pasumsicy  which  rises  from  a  pond  in  Westmore,  a  little  to  tlie 
S.  E.  of  Lake  Meinphremagog,  and  flows  southerly  45  miles  to  the  Connecticut  at  Bamet, 
receiving  in  its  course  10  small  streams  :  2.  White  River y  formed  from  2  small  branches,  and 
falling  into  the  Connecticut,  after  a  course  of  50  miles  :  3.  West  River,  which  joins  the  Con- 
necticut near  the  south  boundary  of  the  State. 

On  the  west  of  the  mountains,  there  flow  into  Lake  Champlain,  1.  the  JMissisque^  rising  in 
Belvidere,  passing  into  Canada,  returning  to  Vermont  and  falling  into  the  lake  at  MissisqiK* 
Bay  ;  this  river  is  navigable  7  miles  for  boats  :  2.  the  Lamoihy  rising  in  Glover,  and  running 
into  the  lake  at  Colchester  ;  this  river  is  75  miles  long,  and  is  a  smooth,  pleasant  stream, 
watcrin:;  a  rich,  fertile,  and  level  country  ;  it  has  14  tributaries  :  3.  Winooski  or  Onion  River ^ 
rising  30  miles  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  running  northwesterly  about  80  miles  to  tlio 
lake  ;  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  5  mile*?  from  its  mouth ;  above  this  it  is  obstructed  by 
fills  :  4.  Otter  Creek^  which  rises  in  Bromley  and  runs  north  90  miles  to  the  lake  at  Ferris- 
oiirgh  ;  it  is  navigable  to  the  falls  at  Vergennes,  5  miles. 

4.  Lakes.  Lake  Champlain^  which  bounds  this  State  on  the  west,  is  128  miles  long,  varyiiiji 
in  breadth  from  1  mile  to  1 5  ;  it  is  sufliciently  deep  for  the  largest  ships,  and  contains  a  surface  of 
600  square  miles.  It  embosoms  above  60  islands,  and  discharges  its  waters  northward  through 
the  river  Sorelle,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  June,  the  waters 
of  the  lake  generally  rise  from  4  to  8  feet.  Early  in  the  winter  the  shores  are  frozen,  but  thi^ 
whole  lake  is  not  often  covered  with  ice  till  the  middle  of  January.  Early  in  April  the  icf 
disappears.  Many  marks  on  the  rocks  along  the  shore,  indicate  that  the  level  of  the  water** 
was  much  higher  in  former  years  than  at  present ;  though  no  perceptible  alteration  has  take  n 

fiace  since  the  discovery  of  the  country.     This  lake  took  its  name  from  Samuel  Champlain,  h 
'renchman,  who  discovered  it  in  1608,  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Canada.      Many  cou 
fiderable  towns  are  situated  on  its  shores,  the  principal  of  which  are  Burlington,  St.  Alban's. 


Plattsbm^,  end  \71iilefaiU.  On  d» 
Ulh  of  September,  1S14,  t  lural  btf* 
tie  was  foughl  upoo  its  \raters  between 
the  American  fleet,  under  Cpmmodon 
McDonough,  and  the  British  fleet  un- 
der Commodore  Downie,  in  which  tlw 
Americans  obtained  a  complete  victt^ 
ry.  The  lake  is  navigated  by  aboat 
400  vessels  oi  all  kinds,  includme  ser* 
eral  steamboats.  Immense  timber 
rafts,  containing  houses  for  lodging  the 
crews,  are  often  seen  floating  down  the 
lake  toward  the  canal,  on  their  way  to 
Albany  and  the  tonus  on  the  Hudson. 
Lakt  Jiftmphremagog  lies  partly  in 
Canada,  and  parlly  in  the  north  of  tin 
Timttr  B^  m  LAt  Chmplain.  State  ;  it  is  3b  miles  long  and  3  broad  ; 

its  outlet  is  the  river  St.  Francis,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  land  aroimd  ihii 
lake  is  level  and  fertile. 

A  remarkable  eruption  of  one  of  the  small  lakes  of  this  State  took  place  in  ]810.  Im^ 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  fourths  of  a  rule  in 
width,  was  situated  in  the  town  of  Glover  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  communicated  by  ■ 
small  stream  with  lake  Champlain.  About  200  rods  from  Long  Lake,  was  a  smaller  lake  on  i 
much  lower  level,  the  outlet  of  which  was  Barton  River,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  into 
Lake  Memphremagog.  The  land  separating  these  lakes  was  a  steep  declivity.  The  wtter 
beine  low  at  the  mills  on  Barton  Kiver,  during  the  summer  of  1810,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
obtain  a  new  supply  by  letting  out  a  portion  of  the  water  of  Long  Lake  into  the  lake  beneith, 
by  means  of  a  trench  down  the  intervening  declivity.  Accordingly,  on  the  6lh  of  June,  Ibe 
people  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  with  their  tools,  and  began  the  work  of  cuttii^  dtt 
trench,  when  on  a  sudden  the  lake  burst  its  borders,  and  poured  with  its  whole  mass  down  the 
descent,  rushing  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  an  immense  column,  three  quarters  of  a  nuk 
wide,  and  80  feet  in  depth,  across  the  country  15  miles  into  Lake  Memphremagog.  Thii 
furious  torrent  tore  up  in  its  course,  rocks,  hills,  and  forests,  sweeping  away  houses,  milb, 
cattle,  &c.  roaring  like  thunder,  and  shaking  the  earth  like  a  mighty  earthquake.  '  The  intulnt* 
ants  of  Barton  hearing  the  roar,  looked  up  towards  the  lake,  and  beheld  the  torrent  comtif 
down  upon  them,  bearing  a  whole  forest  upon  its  top.  The  cattle  for  many  miles  round,  m 
bellowing  to  their  homes,  and  all  the  neighborhood  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  terror.  No 
lives  were  lost,  but  a  vast  amount  of  damage  was  occasioned  by  the  inundation. 

5.  hlandi.  There  are  three  considerable  islands  in  Lake  Cliamplain,  called  ^orth  ud 
South  Ihro  and  La  JilotU.  North  Hero  contains  6,300  acres,  and  has  a  good  soil.  South 
Hero  has  above  9,000  acres  of  good  land.  The  basis  of  these  islands  is  limestone,  abounding  m 
some  parts  with  shells. 

6.  Climale.  The  climate  of  Vermont  is  cold  and  changeable,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
healthy,  except  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  fevers  sometimes  prevail.  The  exireoies  of 
temperature  are  about  100  degrees  above,  and  27  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Winter  be 
rins  about  the  first  of  December,  although  frosts  appear  as  early  as  the  first  of  September. 
From  the  first  setting  in,  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  there  is  scarcely  any  thaw.  Tbe 
winter  continues  till  April.  Snow-storms  are  frequent,  yet  little  snow  falls  at  a  time  ;  tbej 
come  from  all  points  of  the  compass  except  the  East,  and  are  generally  over  in  a  few  boon. 
The  cold  is  here  more  steady  and  uniform  than  in  the  other  Neiv  England  Slates.  On  iba 
mountains,  the  snow  falls  commonly  3  or  4  feel  deep,  and  lies  till  the  end  of  April.  On  (be 
tow  grounds,  it  is  from  1  to  2\  feet  in  depth,  and  continues  till  about  ihe  20th  of  March.  The 
severest  cold  never  kills  the  young  trees,  and  the  chilling  easterly  winds  of  spring  seldom  naA 
so  far  inland  as  to  be  felt  here  ;  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  they  are  totally  unknown. 

Wheat,  barley,  pease,  and  flax,  are  sown  about  the  SOth  of  April,  and  frosts  disappear  hj 
the  middle  of  May.  Apple-treea  put  forth  leaves  about  the  5th  of  May,  and  blossom  by  (be 
15th.  Maize  is  planted  between  the  lOth  and  SOth  of  May.  Hay  is  cut  by  the  10th  of  Jnh; 
barley  and  rye  are  reaped  the  last  of  July  ;  flax  in  the  early  part  of  August ;  wheat  in  the  nod- 
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die  of  August.  Apples  are  ripe  hj  the  Sth  of  August.  Oats  are  reaped  by  the  30th  of 
Aug^st,  and  maize  is  ripe  on  the  first  of  October.  Droughts  are  uncommon  ;  the  crops  more 
frequently  suffer  from  too  much  moisture.  During  April  and  May,  the  weather  is  mild  with 
frequent  showers.  Through  the  summer  it  is  fair  and  serene.  The  wind  at  this  season  is 
mostly  from  the  southwest,  being  regulated  by  the  durection  of  the  mountains,  and  the  shores 
of  lake  Champlain.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  excessive,  but  the  nights  are  ever  cool  and  aeree- 
able.  Thunaer-showers  usually  come  from  the  west,  and  southwest,  and  are  common  in  May, 
June,  July,  and  August,  but  not  at  other  times.  In  spring  and  autumn,  the  atmosphere  is 
dten  smoky  and  obscure.  Throughout  September,  and  the  most  of  October,  the  finest 
weather  prevails,  with  gentle  winds,  and  a  clear  sky.  Frosts  appear,  as  before  stated,  in  Sep- 
tember ;  November  is  cold  and  rainy,  with  some  snow,  and  high  winds. 

7.  Soil.  The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  loamy.  On  the  borders  of  the  rivers  are  fine 
tracts  of  interval  land,  which  consist  of  a  deep,  black,  alluvial  deposit ;  these  are  sometimes  a 
mile  In  width,  and  are  very  productive  in  maize,  grain,  grass,  and  garden  vegetables.  The  up- 
lands are  in  many  places  scarcely  inferior  to  the  intervals,  and  are  in  general  sufficiently  free 
from  stones  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation.  The  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  not  arable  on 
account  of  their  steepness  or  the  rocks,  afford  the  best  of  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
There  is  liardly  any  part  of  the  country  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  horned  cattle, 
and  sheep,  than  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  State.  Wheat  is  raised  more  abundantly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  than  on  the  eastern.  The  soil  and  climate  of  all  parts  are  very 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  better 
fitted  for  graaung,  than  tillage. 

8.  Geology.  The  rocks  E.  of  lake  Champlain  belong  to  the  transition  order,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  10  or  15  miles  from  the  shore ;  along  the  rivers  are  many  alluvial  deposits,  but  the 
general  character  of  the  State  is  decidedly  primary.  The  ranges  of  rocks,  like  the  ranges  of 
mountains,  extend  through  the  State  from  North  to  South.  The  ranges  on  the  West  side  of 
the  mountains  are  much  more  regular,  and  better  known,  than  those  on  the  eastern.  Beginning 
at  the  lake,  and  proceeding  easterly,  they  are  nearly  as  follows  :  1.  Old  red  sandstone  in  an 
interrupted  range.  2.  Graywackc.  3.  Transition  or  metalliferous  limestone,  alternating  with 
transition  argillite.  4.  Transition  or  calciferous  sandstone.  5.  Transition  argillite.  6.  Prim- 
itive ar^illite.  7.  Sparry  limestone.  8.  Granular  limestone.  9.  Granular  quartz,  containing 
facmatitic  iron  ore  and  manganese,  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains  on  tlie  W.  side. 
10.  Hornblende  rock.  11.  Gneiss,  with  alternating  layers  of  granite.  12.  Mica  slate,  con- 
stituting the  middle  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  and  extending  in  many  places  a  con- 
siderable distance  down  the  eastern  side.  These  ranges  of  rocks  reach  from  Canada  to  New 
Jersey.  They  are  frequently  interrupted,  and  the  primary  rocks  are  often  in  alternating  layers. 
Mica  slate  and  gneiss  are  the  most  common  rocks,  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  Primitive  limestone  is  found  in  Londonderry,  Weston,  and 
other  places,  and  also  in  Caledonia  county.  An  extensive  range  of  serpentine  occurs  in  the 
southern,  and  another  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  ;  in  connexion  with  the  serpentine  are 
beds  of  steatite,  talc,  and  chlorite.  Furtlier  east  are  found  hornblende  rock,  gneiss,  granite, 
and  argillaceous  slate,  in  uninterrupted  ranges.  A  bed  of  granite  extends  through  Windham 
county,  passing  the  Connecticut  at  Bellows  Falls  into  New  Hampshire.  Asculney  moun- 
tain is  formed  of  this  stone.  Along  the  Connecticut  is  an  uninterrupted  range  of  argilla- 
ceous slate. 

Q.  ^Minerab^  QuarrieSj  &c.  Iron  is  abundant  in  this  State,  and  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
manganese  are  found  in  many  places.  Sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas  ore  is  very  plentiful. 
The  manufacture  of  this  last,  deserves  particular  notice,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  manufactures.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Strafford,  and 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  State.  At  the  former  place,  the  bed  of 
the  mineral  lies  on  a  hill,  and  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  two  or  three  rods  in  width  ;  the 
depth  is  unknown.  The  ore  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  earth  about  three  feel  deep  ;  below 
this  is  a  stratum  of  ferruginous  petrifactions,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  exhibiting  forms  of 
buds,  l'*aves,  limbs,  &c.  Below  ilws  lies  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  very  compact ;  its  colors 
are  brilliant,  varying  from  that  of  steel  to  a  bright  yellow,  and  it  is  occasionally  diversified  by 
small  quantities  of  green  copper  ore.  It  is  traversed  in  many  parts  by  small  veins  of  quartz. 
The  best  iron  is  found  at  Peru,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  has  the  highest  reputa- 
lioo  for  its  ductility  and  toughness.     It  is  worked  into  chains,  bolts,  &c.  but  tlie  bed  of  ore 
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having  been  much  reduced  of  late,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  increased,  an  mfenor  sort  b 
mixed  with  the  Peru  iron,  by  which  its  quality  has  much  deteriorated.     It  is  still,  bowerer,  of 
high  exceUence. 

A  quarry  of  fine  marble  exists  in  Middlebury.  It  rests  upon  a  bed  of  argillite,  and 
many  places  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  marble  is  of  various  colors,  and  has 
wrought  ever  since  1806.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  incorporated  company,  and  tbs 
machinery  for  sawing  it  b  driven  by  water.  At  Swanton,  on  Lake  Charoplain,  in  the  nordi,  is 
an  inexhaustible  quarry,  which  covers  an  area  of  more  than  300  acres.  The  marUe  is  of  a 
beautiful  black,  and  sometimes  of  a  bright  blue-clouded  color  ;  100  saws  are  occupied  at  tbi 
mills  in  this  town,  in  working  it  into  various  forms.  On  a  small  island  in  Lake  MempbremagoCi 
is  a  quarry  of  novaculUej  known  by  the  name  of  Magog  oil-stone ;  it  is  several  hundred  feet  m 
length,  and  interspersed  with  quartz.  A  manufactory  of  this  stone  has  been  established  in  the 
town  of  Burke.  The  oil-stones  when  manufactured,  sell  for  50  cts.  per  pound.  Quarries  of 
slate  are  wrought  near  Brattleboro'. 

1 1 .  Face  of  the  Country.  Our  descriptions  have  already  shown,  that  the  surface  of  the  Stais 
is  highly  diversified.  From  the  mountainous  ridge  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  State,  the 
land  slopes,  toward  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain.  Adjoining  the  rivers  are  exten- 
sive plabs,  but  the  elevated  country  forms  the  greater  proportion  of  the  surface.  In  the  nortb- 
em  parts,  the  population  is  thin,  and  the  country  still  unsubdued  by  the  plough.  Innumerable 
stumps,  the  remains  of  the  pristine  forests,  deform  the  fields.  Pines  and  other  trees,  girdled, 
dry,  and  blasted  by  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  scorched  and  blackened  bv  fire,  or  piM 
in  confusion  on  fields  cleared  half  by  the  axe  and  half  by  burning, — these,  with  the  rude  log 
huts  of  the  inhabitants  indicate  a  country  imperfectly  subdued  by  man.  But  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  merely  physical  observations,  and  consider  the  natural  formation  of  hill,  mountain,  vd^ 
ley,  lake,  and  stream,  we  shall  find  this  State  to  be  among  the  most  picturesque  portions  of 
North  America. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  Divirione.  Vermont  is  divided  into  14  counties,  which,  with  their  chief  towns,  ire  as 
follows : 


GdtntfMff. 

Addison, 

Bennington, 

Caledonia, 
Chittenden, 
Essex, 
Franklin, 
Grand  Isle, 


Omnty  Towns, 

Middlebury. 
(  Bennington. 
(  Manchester. 

Danville. 

Buriington. 

GuildhaU. 

St.  Albans. 

North  Hero. 


Cowdiu. 

Lamoile, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Rutland, 

Washington, 

Windham, 

Windsor, 


C&uniy 

Hydepark. 

Chelsea. 

Irasburg. 

Rutland. 

Montpelier. 

Newfane. 

Woodstock. 


2.  Towns.  MontpelieTj  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Onion  River,  within  fO  miles  of  tlis 
centre  of  the  State  ;  it  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  contains  the  State-house,  a  court-house,  jsB, 
academy,  several  manufactories,  several  printing  offices  and  newspapers;  it  is  in  a  low sitn^ 
ation,  surrounded  by  hills  ;  a  great  many  ot  the  roads  of  the  State  meet  at  this  point.  The 
State-house,  or  capitol,  is  a  handsome  structure  of  granite,  with  a  front  of  150  feet,  in  the 
tre  of  which  is  a  neat  Doric  portico,  surmounted  by  a  dome  ;  height  to  top  of  dome,  100  feet. 
Population,  2,500. 

Windsor^  on  the  Connecticut,  60  miles  southeast  of  Montpelier,  is  a  handsome  town,  and 
has  considerable  business.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  State  prison,  bank,  several  schoob, 
churches,  and  printing  offices  issuing  weekly  newspapers.     Mount  Ascutney,  a  lofty,  isohted 

f>eak,  is  partly  m  this  town,  and  partly  in  Weathersfield.     A  magnificent  prospect  is  aflRxrded 
irom  its  summit.     Population,  2,000. 

Burlington^  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  a  flourishing  and  commercial  town.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  a  college,  an  academy,  several  churches,  and  printing  offices  Issuing  weekly  news- 
papers. Within  the  township  is  another  village,  at  the  falls  of  Onion  River,  containing  seveial 
^manufactories.  Burlington  has  more  commerce  than  any  other  town  in  Vermont,  and  is  a  poit 
of  entry  for  foreign  shipping.  A  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  Lake  Champlain  centres  at  tfab 
phce.     Here  are -two  bridges  over  the  Onion  River.     This  is  the  largest  town  op  the  hdMi 
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wad  occupies  a  commanding  and  beautiftil  situation.  The  lake  suddenly  elpands  as  the  voyager 
approaches  the  town  from  the  south,  and  a  fine  semicircular  bay  opens  on  the  view,  skirted  by 
a  crescent  of  high  ground,  under  the  shelter  of  which  the  town  stands.  The  view  from  tti^ 
summit  of  the  hills  is  delightful,  embracing  in  the  foreground  the  elegant  gardens  of  the  town, 
with  the  streets  below,  the  curving  form  of  the  bay,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake,  here  ten 
miles  across,  and  a  chain  of  lofty  blue  mountains  on  die  opposite  shore.     Population,  4,000. 

BraUleboro'^  on  the  Connecticut,  50  miles  beloW  Windsor,  has  several  manufactories  of 
doth,  paper,  lead,  &c.,  and  considerable  trade ;  printing  to  considerable  extent  is  carried  on. 
Here  is  toe  Vermont  Insane  Asylum.  The  scener}  m  &e  neighborhood  of  this  town  is  high^ 
picturesque.     Population,  7,500. 

Middlebwryy  on  Otter  Creek,  contains  a  college  and  two  academies,  several  churches,  a 
bank,  and  some  manufactories.  A  qmrry  of  fine  marble  was  discovered  here  in  1804,  and  ii 
now  wrought  for  various  purposes.  Population,  3,600.  Benningtonj  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  State,  has  several  manufactories  and  a  marble  quarry  ;  a  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished here.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  State,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  for  the  victory  of  General  Stark  over  the  British,  in  1777.    Population,  4,200. 

Fergemnes,  on  Otter  Creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  6  miles  from  the  lake,  has  many  fac* 
lories  and  mills  ;  this  place  was  incorporated  as  a  city  some  years  ago,  and  is  the  only  one  i» 
the  State.  Population,  1,200.  Rutlandj  on  Otter  Creek,  55  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  flour- 
isUog  and  [feasant  town,  and  has  some  manufactories.  Population,  4,000.  fVoodsiocJc  and 
JVbrvic/i,  on  the  Connecticut,  and  St.  MbanSy  on  Lake  Champlain,  are  also  considerable  towns. 

3.  JifricuUun.  What  we  have  said  upon  this  head  in  the  Statb  of  New  Hampshire,  will 
ap]dy  with  little  exception  to  Vermont.  Wheat  is  only  cultivated  west  of  the  mountains. 
Haixe  thrives  best  on  the  intervals,  but  is  also  raised  abundantly  on  the  uplands.     Farmers  whd 

industrious,  seldom  fail  of  having  their  bams  filled  with  hay  and  flax ;  their  granaries  witiK 
,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  and  beans,  and  their  cellars  with  the  best  of  cider,  po* 
tatoes,  and  other  esculent  roots.  The  raising  of  sheep  has  lately  much  increased,  and  wool 
has  become  the  staple  of  Vermont.  The  number  of  sheep  is  above  1 ,000,000  ;  annual  clip  of 
wool,  3,000,000  lbs. 

4.  Commerce.  Lake  Champlain  aflords  facilities  for  a  considerable  commerce  between  thb 
State  and  Canada.  The  trade  in  this  quarter  is  chiefly  with  Montreal ;  the  exports  are  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  flax,  live  catde,  &c.  The  domestic  trade  is  mostly 
with  Boston,  New  York,  and  Hartford. 

5.  Manufactures.  Except  the  domq^tic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woolen  which  occupy  almost 
every  family,  the  manufactures  of  this  State  are  not  considerable.  There  are,  however,  above 
100  woolen  and  cotton  manufactories,  paper  mills  and  oil  mills,  and  also  100  tanneries.  Maple 
sugar  is  made  in  nearly  every  town  and  family  in  the  State  ;  the  average  quantity  made  by  each 
(arming  family  is  estimated  at  150  pounds,  amounting  to  6,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  and  iron  are  also  manufactured  in  various  parts.  There  are  manufactories  of  cop- 
peras from  native  sulphuret  of  iron,  at  StraflTord  and  Shrewsbury.  The  ore  is  detached  from 
the  bed  by  blasting ;  it  is  then  beaten  to  pieces  with  hammers,  and  thrown  into  large  heaps, 
where  it  lies  exposed  to  the  air  and  moisture  until  a  spontaneous  combustion  takes  place,  and 
the  whole  heap  is  converted  from  the  gulphuret  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  ;  this  usually  takes  sev- 
eral weeks.  After  this,  it  is  removed  to  the  leaches,  and  water  passed  through  it,  which  dis* 
solves  the  copperas  and  leaves  the  earthy  matter  behind.  The  water  is  then  conveyed  mto 
leaden  boilers,  and  boiled  to  a  certain  degree.  After  this,  it  is  transferred  to  otlier  vessels, 
where  it  cools,  and  the  copperas  crystalizes.  These  manufactures  are  sufficiently  productive 
to  supply  the  whole  United  States.  They  are  owned  principally  in  Boston.  In  Peru  and 
Bennmgton  are  many  iron  founderies. 

6.  Population.     The  population  of  the  State  of  Vermont  was,  in 


1790, 85,417 

ISOO,    ....    164,465 
1810, 217,713 


1820, 235,764 

1830,    ....    280,652 
1840, 291,948* 


7.  Government.  The  legislature  of  Vermont  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatjves,  called  the  Geneitd  Assembly,  and  chosen  annually  ;  each  town  has  oiie  representa- 
tive. The  executive  officers  are  a  Governor,  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  both  of  whom  are 
chosen  annually,  by  general  ballot ;  all  residents  in  the  State  of  one  yearns  standing  are  voters. 

There  is  also  a  council  of  censors  chosen  everv  7  years  ;  they  are  fS  in  number,  and  hold  their 
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i^ce  for  one  year ;  their  duty  is  to  iaqoire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  invioUlt 
during  the  period  preceding  their  appointment,  and  whether  the  legislative  aod  executifc 
branches  have  done  their  duty,  and  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  constituiion.  Tbd  legislalm 
meet  at  Montpelier,  in  October,  Vermont  sends  five  representatives  to  Congress.  The  rev^ 
nue  of  the  State  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxation.  The  expenditures  amciint  to  abotf 
60,000  dollars. 

8.  Religion,  The  Congregationaiists  are  the  leading  denominations;  next  are  the  Baptiitt 
and  Methodists.  The  EpiKopalians  have  a  number  of  churches,  and  the  Unitarians  two  or 
three.     There  are  a  few  Catholics,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  and  Universalists. 

9.  Education.  Vermont  has  two  colleges.  Burlington  Collegtf  which  bears  the  title  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  was  incorporated  in  1791.  This  institution  is  finely  situated  oaiba 
east  side  of  the  village  of  Burlington,  one  mile  from  Lake  Champlain,  345  feet  above  the  awr* 
face  of  the  water.  The  buildings  are  spacious  brick  edifices,  containing  a  cbapel>  leclun 
rooms  for  public  uses  and  for  students,  &c.  The  officers  are  a  president  and  6  professofs. 
JUiddUbury  College  was  incorporated  in  1800.  The  buildings  are  two ;  one  of  wood,  ci»- 
taiuing  a  chapel  and  20  rooms  for  students  ;  the  other  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  atone  edifice) 
160  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high,  having  48  rooms  for  students.  The  officers  are  a  president^ 
five  professors,  and  two  tutors.  At  Norwich,  on  the  Connecticut,  is  an  institution  called  the 
VVoruich  University.  Academies  and  schools  are  numerous  in  this  Slate,  as  in  other  parts  rf 
New  England.  Each  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  public  schools ;  the  number  of  schotd- 
districts  is  3,800,  with  5,100  teachers. 

10.  History.  Vermont  was  first  explored  by  the  French  settiers  of  Canada,  but  the  earlieri 
settlement  within  the  territory  was  made  by  the  English  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  1724,  nwie 
than  100  }'ears  after  the  discoveries  in  the  northern  parts  by  Champlain,  established  themselves 
at  Fort  Dummer,  on  the  Cotmecticut.  Six  years  after  this,  the  Ireoch  advanced  from  Cao^ 
da,  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  settled  at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  claim  to  the  country  was  afterwards  disputed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  ;  and  the 
country  was  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  British  Parliament  decided  in  lavot 
of  the  latter  State,  but  much  confusion  and  altercation  were  caused  by  the  conflicting  grants  of 
hod  made  by  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  governments.  The  disputes  thus  occasiooedi 
remained  unsetded  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  after  which.  New  York  compounded  for  htf 
daim,  and  Vermont  became  an  independent  State.  She  was  received  into  the  Unioo  ■ 
March.  J  791. 
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£itfraiu«(a  Boston  Harior  and  Boilon  light. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Bonndariet  and  Extent.  Massachusetts  is  bounded  N.  by  Vermont  and  Netr  Hainp 
Am  ;  E.  by  ibe  Atlantic  ;  8.  by  Rhode  Island  and  Comieciicut ;  and  W.  by  New  York,  il 
ateods  from  41='  Iff  to  42°  52'  N.  Int.,  and  from  09=  50'  to  73°  20'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
lei^thisfrom  E.  to  W.,  which,  reckoning  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  is  190mile:« ;  its  breadth 
is  ibout  90.     Its  area  is  computed  at  7,S00  square  miles. 

2,  JifoutUaint.  That  range,  denominated  in  Vermont  the  Green  Mountains,  enters  the  west 
part  of  Massachusetts  from  the  north,  forming  the  Hoosac  and  Tavgkannttc  riilges,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  south  into  Connecticut.  The  Taugkannuck  ridge  is  near  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  State ;  its  most  elevated  peaks  are  Saddle  JHounlain,  in  the  north,  3,600 
feel  bit^h,  and  Taugkannuc  JHountain,  in  the  south,  3,000  feet.  The  Hoo^ac  ridge  has  no 
summits  much  above  half  these  elevations.  It  divides  the  waters  of  the  Connecticul  from  those 
uf  the  Hoiisatonic.  A  slate  and  sandstone  range  enters  this  State  from  New  Hampshire,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Connecticul,  and  running  southerly,  divides  below  Northampton,  into 
the  Jtfount  Tom  and  Lyme  ranges.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  are  single  peaks  in  this 
ni^e  ;  the  first  is  1,200,  and  the  second  010  feet  above  the  level  of  Connecticut  river,  which 
flows  between  them.  East  of  this  range  are  some  detached  groups.  fVackusetl,  a  single 
mountain  toward  the  east,  is  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Saddle  Mounlahi  is  in  the 
oonbwest  corner  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  Slate.  It  consists  of 
a  ridge  G  miles  long,  with  two  distinct  summits.  The  ascent  begins  at  Hoosac  river,  but  for  a 
mile  aqd  a  half  it  is  a  very  gradual  acclivity.  The  mountain  is  covered  with  forests  of  maple, 
beech,  cherry,  and  birch,  with  large  patches  and  streaks  of  evergreens  ;  the  rocks  are  a  shining 
■cbistus,  of  a  beautiful  light  blue,  and  lamellated  with  a  smooth,  brilliant  surface.  The  soil  is 
rich  up  to  the  summit,  and  abounds  with  springs.  Near  ihe  highest  point  is  a  pond.  Clouds 
bang  about  the  mountain  almost  perpetually,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  leaves,  moss,  and 
other  spongy  maieriatsjJitled  to  retain  moisture.  From  the  summit,  a  very  grand  and  exten- 
,live  view  is  afforded.  The  Catskill  Mountains  appear  in  the  west,  the  Green  Mountains  in 
the  east,  norm,  and  souib,  with  the  peaks  of  Monadnock,  Taugkannuc,  and  Mount  Tom,  at 
40  or  50  miles'  distance. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  the  inhabitants  describe  as  the  bursltng  of  a  cloud, 
look  place  upon  thb  mountaui  in  the  autumn  of  1784.     A  deluge  of  water  came  pouring  down 
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the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  in  a  wide  colunin  20  feet  m  depth, 
sweeping  away  trees  and  rooks  in  its  course.  The  tenants  of  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoosnc,  being  awakened  by  tlie  roaring  of  the  torrent,  had  much  difficuhy  in  saving  themselvesi 
and  their  dwelling  was  swept  into  the  river.  For  two  miles  the  stream  overflowed  its  banks 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  A  tract  of  land,  10  acres  in  extent,  was  entirely  stripped  of 
trees  by  the  torrent,  and  a  channel  20  feet  deep  was  worn  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Mount  HolyokCy  near  Northampton,  on  die  Connecticut,  is  nruch  visited  by  travelers  for 
the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  It  has  a  good  carriage  road  most  of  the  way  up,  and  a  building  on 
the  summit  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is 
spread  beneath  it,  bordered  by  distant  ranges  of  hills,  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation,  and 
sprinkled  over  with  villages  and  farm  houses.  The  river  has  a  beautiful  serpentine  cotirse, 
from  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  and  Mount  To6y,  amid  meadows,  gardens,  and  viUages. 
Beyond  the  river  is  seen  Mount  Tom;  in  die  northeast  appears  Monadnockj  and  Sadib 
Mountain  in  the  northwest,  while  under  the  feet  of  the  spectator  are  the  villages  of  NortliamiH 
ton  and  Hadley,  with  more  than  30  church  spires  scattered  over  the  landscape. 

3.  Valleys.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  which,  varying  in  width,  extends  through  the 
State  from  north  to  south,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  sandy  alluvion.  The  lower  flats  are 
fertile,  producing  rich  crops  of  maize,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  hay.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield, 
in  this  valley,  are  extensive  fields  of  broom-corn,  and  the  manufacture  of  this  article  into  brooms^ 
absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  A  portion  of 
this  valley  is  occupied  by  sandy  tracts  which  yield  light  crops  of  rye  and  maize.  Some  of 
these  plains  are  covered  with  low  pine  forests.  The  valley  of  the  Housatonic  extends  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  the  Connecticut,  and  consists  of  alluvial  tracts  of  the  same 
description.  The  valley  of  the  Hoosac  is  in  the  northwest ;  it  consists  of  an  almost  uninternipt- 
ed  succession  of  interval,  about  a  mile  in  width,  extremely  rich,  and  ornamented  with  ilie  live* 
liest  verdure.  The  waters  of  this  stream  are  remarkably  limpid,  and  wind  their  way  along  this 
valley,  tlirough  luxuriant  meadows  and  pastures,  green  to  tl^  water ^s  edge,  and  fringed  with 
willows,  or  crowned  with  lofty  trees. 

4.  Rivers,  The  ConnecHc%U  enters  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and  flows  south  itato 
Connecticut.  The  tract  which  it  waters  in  Massachusetts  is  50  miles  in  extent,  but  its  course 
is  meandering.  In  this  distance  it  receives  Deerficid  and  Westfield  rivers  from  the  west,  and 
Miller's  and  Chickopee  rivers  from  the  east.  The  Housatonic  rises  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  State,  and  flows  south  into  Connecticut  ;  receiving  the  waters  of  the  valley  between  the 
Hoosac  mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Taugkannuc  range  on  the  west.  The  Jhosac  rises  in  the 
same  quarter,  and  flows  northwesterly  into  New  York.  The  Merrimack  enters  the  State  io 
the  northeast,  and  flows  easterly  50  miles  to  the  sea  at  Newburyport  ;  in  this  course  it  receives 
Concord  and  Shawshecn  rivers  from  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  Nashua  fitver,  which  falls 
into  the  Merrimack  in  New  Hampshire  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Charles  and  Mponset  rivers,  in  the  cast,  join  the  sea  at  diflercnt  points  in  Bos*' 
ton  Bay.  Pawtucket  and  Taunton  rivers  in  the  south  flow  into  Narragansett  Bay.  Only  twtf 
of  the  abovcmentioned  rivers  have  any  considerable  navigation.  The  Merrimack  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  to  Haverhill,  15  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  to  this  point  the  tide  extend; 
at  some  distance  above  are  rapids  ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  it  expands  to  a  mile  in  width  and 
forms  the  harbor  of  Newburyport.  The  Connecticut,  though  obstructed  by  falls  at  diflerent 
points,  is  susceptible  of  boat  navigation,  and  in  Massachusetts  is  from  80  to  100  rods  wide. 
Small  steamboats  can  run  on  this  river  as  high  up  as  Springfield.  The  general  character  of 
this  stream  we  have  elsewhere  described. 

5.  Islands,  ^^ntucket^  20  miles  south  of  the  mainland  at  Cape  Cod,  is  an  island  ofrtriao* 
gular  form,  about  15  miles  long  and  11  broad,  in  the  widest  part,  containing  30,000  acres.  It 
is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  sand  without  a  tree  of  native  growth  upon  it,  yet  it  mamtains  t 
numerous  population,  distinguished  for  their  activity  and  enterprise.  The  island  afibrds  some 
pasturage,  and  cows  and  sheep  in  considerable  numbers  are  raised  ;  the  land  bemg  held  m 
common,  they  feed  in  one  pasture  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand^.  But  what  gives  this 
island  its  chief  importance  is  the  whale  fishery,  in  which  almost  all  tlie  inhabitants  are  engaged. 
The  Nantucket  whale  ships  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  their  seamen  are  regard- 
ed as  the  most  adventurous  and  skilful  in  the  world.  The  climate  of  this  island  is  much  mildef 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  continent  ;  and  tlie  soil,  though  sandy,  is  in  some  parts  productive, 
bearing  fruits  and  grass ;  a  century  ago  it  was  covered  with  trees.     Southeast  of  this  isknd. 
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ool  of  sight  of  hnd,  lie  Mintueket  Shoaby  a  dangerous  reef  of  sand,  50  miles  m  extent.  Jlfor- 
Ifta'f  Vine^ardj  west  of  Nantucket,  and  lying  nearer  the  continent,  is  20  miles  long,  and  10 
teoftd.  This  island  has  a  good  soil,  and  in  the  western  part  is  somewhat  elevated  ,  it  has  many 
|iiodi]cdve  fiurms,  and  contains  the  town  of  Edgarton,  which  has  a  good  harbor.  Holmes's  Hole 
IS  «  safe  and  commodious  harbor  in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  much  frequented  during  the 
winter  by  inward  bound  vesseb.  The  Elizabeth  Jslanda  are  a  chain  of  16  small  islands  lying 
Borthwest  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  forminj^  the  southeast  side  of  Buzzard's  Bay  ;  a  part 
of  them  only  are  inhabited.  A  multitude  of  islands  lie  in  Boston  Bay,  some  of  them  very 
beautifuli  but  none  sufficiently  lai^e  to  merit  a  detailed  description. 

In  the  north  of  the  State,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  lies  Plum  Island^  mne  miles  long, 
and  one  mile  wide.  On  the  side  towards  the  ocean,  it  consists  of  sand-hills,  20  or  30  feet 
li%h,  thrown  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  like  snow-drifts  in  a  storm.  These  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  low  bushes  bearing  the  beach-plum,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  musket  ball,  and  of  a 
pleasant  taste ;  wild  cherries  and  grapes  also  grow  in  different  parts.  On  the  side  towards  the 
and,  a  tract  of  salt  meadow  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  at  the  southern  extrem- 
itji  which  forms  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  Ipswich  harbor,  the  soil  becomes  loamy  and  arable  ; 
here  are  one  or  two  small  farms.  The  sound  which  separates  the  island  from  the  continent! 
▼aries  from  a  mile  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  this  is  crossed  at  the  north  part  by  a  bridge 
three  miles  from  Newburyport.  In  the  early  part  of  autumn,  the  plums  are  ripened,  and  the 
Uand  then  becomes  the  resort  of  numerous  parties  of  pleasure  from  the  neighborhood,  who 
pitch  their  tents  among  the  sand-hills,  and  gather  the  fruit,  or  enioy  the  cool  sea  breeze  along 
the  smooth  beach  which  skirts  the  outer  side  of  the  island.  At  the  northern  extremity  are  two 
Sghtbouses  and  a  hotel. 

6*.  Bays  J  Harbara^  &c.  Massachusetts  Bay^  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north  and  Cape 
Cod  on  the  south,  is  about  40  miles  in  breadth.  Within  this  lies  Boston  Bay^  which  comprises 
the  space  between  Point  Shirley  in  the  north,  and  Point  Alderton  in  the  south,  and  includes 
the  harbors  of  Boston,  Dorchester,  Quincy,  and  Hingham,  with  Nantasket  and  President 
roads,  and  the  numerous  islands  within  the  Boston  lighthouse.  In  the  south  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  is  Cape  Cod  J3ay,  15  or  20  miles  in  breadth,  lying  between  Cape  Cod  and  Plymouth  ; 
within  this  are  Barnstable  and  Plymouth  bays.  In  the  south  of  the  State  is  Buzzard^ s  Bay^ 
oh  the  southwest  side  of  Cape  Cod,  20  miles  deep,  and  containing  the  harbor  of  New  Bedford.  * 

7.  SKoreSj  Capes^  and  Peninsulas.  In  the  north  part  of  the  State,  the  shore  is  rocky  and 
bold.  Cape  •Snny  the  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  a  rocky  promontory  15  miles  in 
length,  containing  several  good  harbors.  The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod^  m  the  southeast  part  of 
the  State,  is  about  75  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  20  miles  broad  ;  its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  a 
man's  arm  bent  inward  at  the  elbow  and  wrist.  The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  barren 
desert  ;  in  the  southwestern  portion,  the  land  though  flat  and  comparatively  sterile,  is  under 
some  cultivation,  but  the  northern  part  consists  almost  wholly  of  hills  of  white  sand,  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  or  producing  only  whortleberry  bushes,  low  pitch-pine  shrubs,  or  coarse, 
wild  grass.  The  sand  is  continually  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  the  pine  trees  are  often 
buried  in  it,  and  killed.  The  houses,  in  some  places^  are  built  upon  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  to  drift  through.  The  cape,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  well  inhabited,  and  supports  a  population  of  30,000.  Nothing  is  raised  in  the  north- 
em  part  except  a  few  cows.  In  the  southwestern  part,  the  inhabitants  live  by^agriculture  and 
trading  ;  in  the  north  altogether  by  fishing.  The  cape  abounds  with  clear  fresh  ponds,  well 
stocked  with  fish  ;  it  is  beset  with  dangerous  shoals,  and  has  long  been  the  dread  of  mari- 
ners. A  storm  is  generally  sure  to  make  it  the  scene  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  There 
appears  to  be  some  evidence  that  the  land  is  wearing  away  ;  stumps  of  trees  being  discovered 
imder  water  along  the  shore.  At  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  there  was  an  island 
east  of  the  cape,  about  nine  miles  out  to  sea,  which  was  20  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with 
savin  and  cedar  trees ;  for  a  century  this  island  has  been  entirely  submerged,  and  the  watei 
above  is  six  fathoms  deep.  The  peninsula  of  J^ahant^  a  few  miles  nortii  of  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  Lynn  beach,  a  smooth  and  level  floor  of  sand,  two 
miles  in  length.  Nahant  is  now  become  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton during  the  heat  of  summer ;  the  hotels  are  thronged  with  company,  and  a  great  number 
of  neat  cottages,  occupied  as  summer  residences,  adorn  the  place.  Steamboats  ply  between 
Nafaani  and  Boston  everv  day  during  summer. 

8.  Climate.     The  winters  are  severe,  and  deep  snows  bury  the  eardi  many  feet  eveiy 
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season.  Excessive  cold  of  short  continuance  generally  occurs  during  the  month  of  Fefanai|Vi 
The  heat  in  summer  is  at  times  excessive,  altliough  like  the  cold  in  winter,  such  inlmiaity 
commonly  terminates  after  a  few  days,  and  is  not  felt  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  M^ 
son.  The  nights  are  seldom  otherwise  than  cool  and  refreshing.  About  the  first  of  Muck 
the  ice  in  the  rivers  breaks  up  ;  but  snow-storms  often  occur  after  that  period,  though  the  pvtmA 
is  generaUy  clear  of  snow  in  the  course  at  the  month.  During  March  and  April,  northcit 
winds  are  sure  to  prevail,  commonly  accompanied  with  rain,  but  always  damp,  cold,  ana  disa- 

Keeable.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  year ;  but  in  May  the  weather 
tcomes  settled,  and,  after  the  first  thunder-showers,  south  and  west  winds  blow,  the  beaveoi 
are  clear,  and  a  warm  sun  gives  the  first  effectual  impulse  to  vegetation.  In  general  the  spring 
13  about  a  week  earlier  than  in  New  Hampshire.  Potatoes  and  pease  may  be  planted  by  the 
22d  of  March  ;  the  peach-tree  is  in  bloom,  April  15th  ;  the  apricot,  April  25th  ;  cherry,  May 
10th;  apple.  May  15th;  maize  is  planted  May  15th;  ripe  apples  are  in  market  early  b 
August. 

The  finest  weather  is  in  June,  August,  and  September.  In  the  first  of  these  months,  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the  spring  rains,  the  sky  becomes  serene,  and  a  rapid  vegetap 
tion  covers  the  earth  with  a  luxuriant  mantle  of  verdure.  In  July  the  weather  is  hot  and 
clear,  with  the  exception  of  thunder-storms.  Ii  the  early  part  of  August,  it  is  very  sukiy. 
Out  towards  the  end  of  that  month  and  throughout  the  following,  the  air  is  temperate,  clear,  and 
elastic,  the  nights  cool  and  serene,  and  the  weather  in  every  respect  delightful.  Frosts  occur 
in  October,  but  it  is  rare  that  snow  falls  in  that  month.  Heavy  rains  fall  in  October,  and  N(^ 
vember ;  snow-storms  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  latter  month,  but  the  winter  cannot  be 
considered  as  fairly  set  in  till  December.  Snow  which  remains  for  any  length  of  time,  does 
not  commonly  fall  before  the  middle  of  this  month.  All  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  harbors  on  the  coast  for  a  week  or  a  fortn^bt, 
are  closed  by  the  ice. 

9.  Natural  Productions.  The  latitude,  elevation,  and  geological  character  of  Massachn* 
setts,  differ  so  slightly  from  those  of  the  States  already  described,  that  we  cannot  expect  any 
great  diversity  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  forest-trees  already  enume- 
rated, are  natives  of  Massachusetts.  Though  this  was  settled  before  any  other  New  Endand 
State,  the  forests  still  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  These  have  a  remarkably Tresh 
and  healthy  look  ;  the  clean  and  smooth  bark  of  the  walnut,  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  otberB, 
show  no  traces  of  the  mossy  covering,  which  a  humid  air  engenders  in  a  European  wood. 
Of  oaks  we  have  30  or  40  distinct  varieties  ;  the  stately  white  pine  and  hemlock  exceed  in 
height  those  of  die  old  world.  The  most  noble  and  niajestic  of  our  trees,  and  that  which  in 
form,  color,  and  size,  the  most  strikingly  surpasses  its  European  rival,  is  the  American  ehn, 
which  is  planted  in  our  cities  and  towns  for  ornament.  The  great  elm  in  the  middle  of  the 
Common  in  Boston,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  height  and  elegance  ;  but  tlie  largest  m 
the  country  is  near  Newbury  port,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  l*his  noble 
tree  is  one  third  larger  in  cubic  extent  and  25  feet  higher  than  the  Boston  elm.     It  is  now 

flowing  with  the  rapidity  of  a  young  sapling,  and  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  31 
eet  in  circumference.     Its  droppings  extend  96  feet ;  it  is  of  a  perfectly  regular  shape,  and 
covered  with  the  richest  foliage.     It  was  planted  in  1713. 

10.  Soil.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  with  occasional 
fertile  tracts.  The  middle  and  western  parts  have  a  strong,  rich  soil,  excellent  for  all  purpoa* 
es  of  agriculture  ;  in  the  northern  portion  on  the  seacoast,  the  land  is  not  naturally  very  fertihi 
but  by  skilful  culture  is  highly  productive.  Salt  macshes  are  numerous  in  all  the  maritima 
parts.  ,  . 

1 1 .  Geology.  The  rocks  of  the  New  England  States  are  almost  entirely  primary.  la 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  strip  of  transition  or  older  secondary  formation  covering  part  of  tht 
primary,  and  extending  from  Boston  southwesterly  to  Rhode  Island,  from  10  to  15  miles  ia 
width.  Red  sandstone  forms  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticulf 
and  is  in  parts  covered  with  ridges  of  greenstone  trap.  The  mountains  toward  the  west  of 
the  State  consist  of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  hornblende,  limestone,  granite,  gneiss,  quarts,  and 
other  siliceous  rocks.  In  the  east,  sienite,  porphyry,  pudding-stone,  serpentine,  &c.  occur. 
In  the  nordiern  part  the  primary  rocks  are  washed  by  tlie  sea. 

12.  ^finerah,  Quarriesj  &c.  The  finest  building-stone  is  abundant  m  Massachusetts! 
quarries  of  excellent  granite,  sienite,  and  gneiss  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State.     The  most 
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those  of  Chelmsford  and  Quincy,  which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  the  finest 
in  Boston,  and  some  of  the  southern  cities.  Beautitul  white  marble  is  abundant,  and 
irely  wroucht  at  Lanesborough,  Lenox,  and  Stockbridge  ;  soapstone  is  found  at  Cum« 
end  Middlefield ;  limestone,  serpentine,  and  asbestos,  at  Newbury.  Bog-iron  ore  is 
at  Carver,  in  Plymouth  county  ;  iron  also  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  county  of  Bris* 
At  Hawley,  near  the  banks  of  Deerfield  River,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  magnetic  iron 
rfaich  has  been  wrought  for  many  years.  There  is  a  copper  mine  at  Greenfield,  on  the 
Cimiecdcut,  but  it  has  been  little  explored.  Yellow  ochre  is  found  at  Templeton,  in  the 
oooD^  of  Worcester.  Anthracite  coal  exists  in  many  places  in  the  interior  of  tlie  State,  but  no 
are  wrought  at  present.  The  island  of  Martha's  Vmeyard  produces  abundance  of  argil- 
earth,  from  which  alum  is  manufactured.  Quarries  of  slate  exist  at  Lancaster,  Harvard, 
Bernardston,  Charlestown,  &c.  The  plumbago  or  blacklead  of  Sturbridge  and  Worcester  is 
eaiployed  in  makine  crucibles  and  lead-pencils,  lubricating  machinery,  &c.  The  secondary 
rocks  near  Mansfield  and  West'Bridgewater,  contain  antliracite  coal.  Copperas  ore,  or  ircn 
|»yrites,  is  found  at  Hubbardston. 

13.  Fiue  of  the  Country.  The  mountainous  region  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  State  ; 
stOli  that  district  cannot  be  called  in  general  an  elevated  country.  The  middle  and  northeastern 
parts  are  lower,  but  hilly  and  broken.  The  southeast  is  the  lowest  part,  and  is  in  general  level 
and  sandy.     East  of  Wachusett  there  are  no  high  mountains. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  JDitfirions.  There  are  14  counties  in  Massachusetts.  The  number  of  towns  is  314, 
besides  13  cities. 

County  Tmau. 

(  New  Bedford. 
I  Taunton. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Concord. 

Lowell. 

Salem. 

Newburyport. 

Ipswich. 


County  Toums. 

Counties. 

.     Lenox. 
Greenfield. 

Bristol, 

.     Springfield. 

Northampton. 
.     Worcester. 

Sufifolk, 
Middles 

Edgarton. 
.    Nantucket. 

Barnstable. 

Essex, 

•     Dedham. 

Plymouth. 

Berkshire, 

Franklin,  «. 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Worcester,     . 

Dukes, 

Nantucket, 

Barnstable, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Boston  is  the  capital. 

2.  Canals.     Middlesex  Canalj  uniting  the  Merrimack  with  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor, 
was  begun  in  1793,  and  completed  in  1804,  at  an  expense  of  575,000  dollars.     It  is  27  miles 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  4  deep  ;  it  has  20  locks  and  7  aqueduct  bridges  over  valleys  and 
streams.     The  canal  leaves  the  Merrimack  one  mile  above  Pawtucket  falls,  and  terminates  in 
Charlestown  Mill  Pond,  an  artificial  basin  connected  with  Boston  harbor.     It  is  supplied  with 
vrater  by  Concord  River.     The  locks  are  90  feet  long  and  12  wide,- and  are  strongly  built  of 
bewn  stone.     But  since  the  construction  of  the  Lowell  railroad  it  is  no  longer  used  and  is 
61ling  up.     Pawtucket  Canal  was  begun  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1797.     It  passes  round  Paw- 
tucket falls,  on  the  Merrimack,  is  1  1-2  miles  in  length,  and  was  originally  30  feet  wide  and  3 
deep,  but  was  enlarged  to  90  feet  wide  and  4  deep,  in  1821,  for  the  double  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion and  conveying  water  to  the  manufactories  of  Lowell  in  which  town  it  is  situated.   Black' 
tttnu  Canal  follows  the  valley  of  Blackstone  River  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
45  miles.     It  has  48  locks,  all  of  stone,  making  a  rise  and  fall  of  450  feet.     The  locks  are 
eich  82  feet  long  and  10  wide.     Hampden  and  Hampshire  Canaly  in  continuation  of  the  Far- 
(Qiogton  Canal,  from  Southwick  to  Northampton,  is  20  miles  long.     Both  these  canals  being 
sopeiceded  by  railroads,  are  suflTering  the  fate  of  the  Middlesex. 

3.  Roads.  In  the  older  towns,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  the  roads  are 
generally  good,  and  ample  provision  is  made  by  law  for  their  support.  The  towns  are  portioned 
out  into  districts,  and  surveyors  are  appointed  to  clear  all  obstructions,  and  keep  the  roads  in 
repair.  Turnpikes  are  numerous  everywhere,  and  more  than  sixty  turnpike  companies  have 
bdeo  chartered.  Few  of  the  turnpikes  in  this  State  have  brought  any  immediate  profit  to  the 
proprietors,  but  the  facilities  for  travelling  which  they  generally  afiford  are  very  great. 
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4.  Railroads.  These  vorlu  have  been  coostnicted  by  joiDt-^tock  compaDies,  but  tbe  Snil 
has  subscribed  1,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of  (he  Western  Railroad  CorpontioD,  aitd  touied 
its  credit  Tor  4,000,000  more.  The  QuJncy  Railroad,  completed  in  1827,  3  miles  in  Ingtlu 
from  the  granite  quarries  in  that  town  to  the  river  Neponset,  was  the  firs(  nJlimcl  constnicHB 
in  the  United  States.  The  rails  are  of  wood,  iron  bound,  and  laid  upoa  a  stone  finuiditiaii 
There  are  four  planes  upon  the  road  of  different  inclinations;  the  track  is  nogle.  Od  ■■ 
summit  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  stone  is  quarried,  stands  a  square  tower,  from  wbkib  As 
spectator  may  view  a  delightful  prospect.  One  of  the  faces  of  this  lower  contains  an  inacriptioo 
commemorating  the  Quincy  railroad  as  the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  America,  ^e 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  extends  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  25  miles,  with  a  branch  from 
Wilmington  to  Haverhill,  18  miles;  the  main  road  is  built  with  double  tracks,  with  the  iron- 
edge  rail  and  casi-iron  chairs  resting  on  stone  sleepers.  A  continuation  of  this  mad  eueodi 
from  Lowell  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to  Montreal.  The  Maine  Railroad  passes  through 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  southeastern  part  of  New  Hampshire  into  Maine.  The  FaMfrn 
Railroad,  from  Boston  through  Salem  to  Newburyporl,  33  miles,  extends  thence  to  PorImI, 
Batli,  and  Augusta.  The  l^ston  and  Providence  Railroad  is  42  miles  in  length,  with  «  bench 
11  miles  long,  from  Mansfield  to  Taunton,  whence  an  extension  of  the  road  continues  tba  fine  to 
New  Bedford  ;  there  is  also  a  branch  to  the  village  of  Dedham,  6  miles,  and  at  Prondencc  jt 
connects  with  the  Stonington  Railroad.  The  Worcester  Railroad,  43  miles,  unites  with  « 
great  Western  Railroad,  [l  extends  from  the  city  of  Worcester  to  the  western  boundary  oTmb 
State,  and  along  with  the  other  roads  constructing  or  finished  in  the  West,  will'connect  BiaM 
Harbor  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  Fitchburg  and  Old  Colony  Railroads  also  extend  fiOB 
Boston,  the  one  north- westerly,  the  other  south-easterly,  and  there  are  also  impoitaot  cids  Gaei 
in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

5.  Cities  and  Townt.  Boston,  the  largest  city  in  the  New  England  Sutes,  and  the  cajntil 
of  Massachusetts,  stands  on  an  oblong  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  Alassachusetts  Bay,  having  ■ 
beautiful  harbor,  shut  in  from  ilie  sea  by  a  group  of  islands.  The  peninsula  is  billy,  and  b 
almost  evory  part  covered  with  buildings  ;  the  city  exhibits  a  noble  appearance  as  the  spectator 
sails  up  the  harbor  or  approaches  it  from  the  country.  This  splendid  exterior,  however,  hn 
not  a  corresponding  regularity  and  symmetry'  within.  The  city  was  built,  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, without  any  regard  to  plan,  beauty,  or  future  convenience,  and  the  streets  were  left  to 
fashion  themselves  into  s  tortuous  intricacy,  that  might  have  excited  ilic  envy  of  Dfedalus  of  old. 
We  must  except,  however,  the  happy  reservation  of  the  vacant  spot  called  the  Common,  ori- 
ginally a  cow-pasture  for  the  housekeepers  of  the  town,  but  now  a  public  park  and  promenade 
of  unrivalled  beauty.  In  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  still  DBrrawfid 
crooked,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood.  In  the  western  and  central  parts,  a  atylft 
elegance  and  comparative  regularity  prevails.     Many  of  the  streets  are  neat  and  apaciow,  1 

tile  improvements  which  nnJ 
ing  on  yearly  in  wideningj 
old  streets,  and  opening  F 
ones,  have  done,  and  are  < 
much  to  remedy  the  defec 
the  original  plan.  In  the  g 
part  of  the  city,  the  how 
either  of  brick  or  stone,  a: 
old  wooden  structures  ■ 
disappearing.  Few  of  tba  jj 
lie  edifices  are  of  strikiiHE  (^ 
gance,  but  the  private  buudnc 
surpass  those  of  most  citiea  n 
the  United  States.  The  Stm 
House,  from  its  lofty  and  com- 
manding position,  is  the  struc- 
ture which  first  catches  the  eye 
in  approaching  the  city.  Il 
stands  on  the  summit  of  BeaiiDB 
_^^  „  Hill,  fronline  the  Common  ;  il 

""^  is  built  of  brick,  painted  of  « 

Pbrttand  stone  color,  and  is  spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  dome  and  cupola.    Within,  the  visto 
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legntifiad  witb  a  viewoftbe  statue  ofWuhington,  by  ChaDtrey.  As  we  descend  froiD 
late-House  toward  the  mercantile  part  of  the  city,  the  Tremont  House  attracts  our  atten- 
uon ;  this  is  a  spacious  and  splendid  hotel, 
unsurpassed  in  the  country  for  elegance  of 
structure,  and  the  style  of  its  accommoda- 
tions. The  front  of  the  pile  is  of  Quincy 
granite,  ornamented  with  a  neat  portico  : 
the  wings  are  brick,  with  stone  basementa, 
and,  with  the  front,  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle ;  the  number  of  apartments  con- 
tained  in  the  whole  is  180.  Opposite  tliis 
hotel  is  tlie  Tremont  Theatre,  the  front 
of  which  is  neatly  built  of  granite  ;  the  in* 
terior  is  both  splendid  and  tasteful.  A  few 
steps  onward,  stands  the  ancient  edi6ce 
called  the  King's  or  Stone  Cliapel,  with 
its  square  tower  and  massive  coloDiude, 
producing  a  noble  effect  by  the  simple 
dignity  of  its  architecture.  In  en  opposite 
direction,  on  the  same  street,  and  irontii^ 
the  mall,  is  St.  Paul's  Church,  a  granite 
edifice  in  tlie  Doric  style,  with  a  fa(^ade  of 
freestone,  comprising  a  portico  of  six  pil- 
lars. This  church  is  one  of  die  finest  to 
the  city ;  the  simplicity  of  its  interior  is 
ariy  striking.  The  stone  structure  on  Church  Green,  with  its  octagonal  sliape  and  tall 
though  of  a  fantastical  design,  has  its  admirers.  The  Park-street  Church,  at  the  head 
I  HaU,  attracts  attention  by  the  towering  height  of  its  steeple.  The  Old  South,  in  the 
centre  of  a  busy  district,  is  beheld  with  interest, 
from  its  historical  associsiions.  The  tower  of  the 
Bratllc-street  Ctmrch  still  exhibits  in  its  front  the 
cannon-ball  shot  into  it  from  the  batteries  of  the 
besiegers,  in  1775.  Trinity  Church,  in  Summer 
Street,  a  massy  structure  of  rough  granite,  with  a 
^^  -^^^^^^H  M^^^^BF  lofty  square  tower,  affords  a  specimen  of  mixed 
Ep?r--'~'^  J^^^^^l  fli^^^y^  gothic  architecture.  The  church  in  Boudoio 
i^-'---=^^^^^^    "  ^^-  Street,  a  gotliic  edifice  of  rough  stone,  is  in  the 

same  style,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 

The  largest  building  in  the  city  is  Faucuil  Hall 
Market,  a  granite  striiciurc,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  530  feet  long.  Tli«  centre  has  a  dome,  and 
at  each  end  \i  n  portico  of  four  columns,  each  of 
an  entire  sionc.  This  is  the  most  elegant  market 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world  ; 
on  ciilitT  hand  it  fronts  on  a  spacious  street,  one 
C3  and  the  other  102  feet  in  width,  both  showing 
a  solid  front  of  stone  stores,  of  uniform  height  and 
appearance.  Old  Fancnil  Hall  stands  west  of  this 
spot  ;  it  i:i  a  lofty  brick  edilicc,  and  the  spacious 
galleries  of  its  interior,  still  witness  the  throni;s  and 
the  oratory  of  popular  meetings.  Painting  and  re- 
pairs h.ivc  a  little  modernized  the  aspect  of  this 
venerable  pile.  The  old  State-House  is  another 
relict  of  ancient  architecture,  and  the  scene  of 
events  in  Revolutionary  history.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  Court-house,  tlic  City  Hall, 
egistry  of  Deeds  and  Wills,  and  the  Savings  Bank.  A  handsome  Merchant's  Exchange 
eats  Stale  Street.  The  Custom-House  is  an  expensive  building  of  granite,  a  material 
used  in  the  city,  and  with  fine  effecl. 
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The  whftTvea  of  Boston  sarpaai  ibcwe  of  Hf 

xeaport  of  the  United  States,  for  size  and  C( 
ieoce.  Long  wharf,  at  (he  bottom  of  State  I 
is  1,650  feet  long,  and  has  a  line  of  loftjr  1 
stores  nearly  its  whole  extent.  Central  whofli 
1,240  feel  in  length  and  150  wide,  snd  contmni  M 
stores  in  a  single  pile,  with  a  spacious  obsemtoij 
in  the  centre,  where  telegraphic  signals  are  recen- 
ed  from  the  islands  in  the  bay.  IndiB  whuf  hn  i 
double  row  of  stores  six  stories  high  ;W1  ibeM 
wharves  have  spacious  docks,  and  wide  and  coo* 
renicnt  landings,  carriage-ways,  &c.  A  liandwme 
custom-house,  of  granite,  now  nearly  completed,  a 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  1  here  are  naay 
fine  wharfs  with  blocks  orgraniio  stores. 

The  Maunachusetts  General  Hospital  is  B  srih 
siantial  stone  edifice,  much  commended  for  the 
cnnve[iience   of  its   interior   arrangementB.     The 
Houses  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  Refonnatioa, 
with  an  Insane  Hospital  for  the  poor,  on  the  penii^ 
sula  of  South  Boston,  whichis  connected  with  tneresl 
of  the  city  by  two  wooden  bridgea 
~^  '     and  within  the  city  limits,  are  of 
'%.     stone,  and  of  a  solid  architecture. 
I'i^-    The  Perkins  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
occupies  a   commanding    situation 
in  tins  section.     The  court-hoiaa 
and  jail  in  Leverett  Street  are  of 
stone,   and   comprise   three  well- 
built  edifices.    T  be  United  SiBtcs 
bank  in  Stale  Street  is  a  well-buUl 
structure,  but  more  remarkable  iat 
strength  than   classic  proportkm ; 
the  columns  in  front  are  the  lai^M 
in  the  city,  and  are  each  of  a  b» 
gle  stone.    The  Washington  Bnk 
has  a  more  symmetrical  design  nd 
belter  effect.    The  Masonic  Tent- 
pie  is  a  neat  building  of  ^uiie, 
and  has  a  fine  front. 

The  great  ornament  of  Boston  is  its  Common,  &  ^pace  of  50  acres,  occupying  the  soutbaih 
jlope  of  Beacon  Hill,  surrounded  by  a  niall  planted  with  elms,  and  fronted  with  elegant  buiJit 
ings  in  every  quarter  except  the  west,  where  it  is  left  open,  and  afforih  a  beautiful  prospect  im 
the  countr)'.  On  this  side  a  Botanic  Garden,  which  covers  about  25  acres,  has  been  lastcfnllf 
laid  out,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  avenues  to  the  city  arc  eight.  Roxbnij 
neck,  the  western  causeway,  and  six  bridges  ;  two  of  which  lead  to  Charlesiown,  two  to  Ctm- 
bridge,  and  two  to  South  Boston ;  these  bridges  arc  of  wood,  and  built  upon  piles  driven  iaM 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  longest  is  West  Boston  bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge,  3,483  feci 
in  length.  The  western  causeway  or  avenue,  serves  as  a  dam  to  the  great  mill  basin,  and  i* 
a  solid  mass  of  materials  faced  with  stone,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  50  feet  in  width. 
A  branch  of  this  dam  separates  the  enclosed  space  into  an  empty  and  full  basin,  and  the  milb 
which  arc  here  situated,  are  in  operation  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  &oulh  Boston  consists  of 
a  part  of  the  peninsula  formerly  belonging  to  Dorchester,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  num- 
her  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  ;  here  are  extensive  manufactories  of  glass.  Iron,  &c.  Eait 
Hmton  has  lately  spning  up  on  a  large  island  in  the  harbor,  and  having  deep  water  along  sbora 
s  already  become  the  scat  of  much  mechanical  industry.  The  Knsicrn  raibroad  termtnttM 
here,  and  steam  ferryboats  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  main  city. 

In  literature,  Boston  has  always  maintained  a  high  rank.     Public  libraries  are  numerous  bat 
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MmII  ;  Ae  Bonber  of  books  tbey  contain  amounts  to  90,000.  One  Of  these,  the  Atbeomin, 
60,000  volumes  and  a  readingHroom,  where  some  of  the  most  valuable  periodicab  fixMn 
are  reoeived.  Annexed  to  this  is  a  picture  gallery,  in  which  there  b  an  annual 
««sbibitioo  of  paintings.  Sixty  newspapers  are  publbhed  in  the  city,  twelve  of  them  daily,  and 
!ievual  magasines  and  other  periodicab;  among  them  may  bo-pi^ntioned  the  North  Amefican 
Review,  which  b  the  oldest  literary  Journal  of  our  country,  but  which  has  now  greatly  declintd 
the  reputation  it  once  had.  The  New  England  Museum  may  amuse  the  vbitor  wbo  has 
lor  wax  work  and  miscellaneous  rarities.  As  a  scientiBc  collection,  the  cabinet  of  the 
BoatOD  Natural  History  Society  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

As  a  coromercbl  city,  Boston  holds  the  second  rank  among  the  seaports  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  shipping  owned  here  amounts  to  about  340,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  yearly  imports  .b 
ebout  35,000,000  dollars,  and  of  the  exports  12,000,000.  This  statement,  however,  includes 
only  the  direct  foreign  trade ;  the  amount  of  the  coastwbe  imports  and  exports  b  probably 
tlneefold  or  iburlbld  that  of  the  foreign.  The  number  of  banks  b  about  30,  with  a  capital  of 
94,000,000,  of  insurance  offices  nearly  the  same,  with  a  capital  of  about  8,000,000.  There 
eve  many  manufactories  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  of  glass,  iron,  cordage,  leather,  chemical 
preparatKHis,  hats,  clothing,  furniture,  machinery,  musical  instruments,  every  thing  connected 
with  ship-building,  printing,  be.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  is  about  15,000,000 
dollan.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  capitalbts  of  Boston  is  invested  iu  the  manufacturing 
ealablbhments  at  Waltham,  Lowell,  and  other  places  in  the  State. 

There  are  about  150,000  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  Boston,  but  including  those  parts  of 
Cherlescown,  Cambridge,  and  Roxbury,  which  in  point  of  contiguity  may  be  regarded  as  appen- 
dages to  the  city,  the  whole  population  of  the  capital  will  exceed  200,000.  Boston  was 
faanded  in  1630,  and  was  called  by  the  Indians  Shawmut^  and  by  the  early  settlers  2ri8iotifil- 
mm  or  Tremont,  from  the  three  hills  which  struck  the  view  of  the  spectator  on  approaching  the 
not.  it  retained  the  denomination  of  a  town,  and  continued  to  be  govemea  by  a  body  of 
Selectmen,  according  to  the  anpient  New  England  custom  till  1821.  From  that  period,  iti 
concerns  have  been  directed  by  a  city  government,  consbting  of  a  Mayor,  eight  Aldermen,  and 
a  Common  Council  of  forty  eight  members,  all  chosen  annually  in  January.  In  connection  with 
the  towns  of  Chelsea,  North  Chelsea,  and  Winthrop,  Boston  forms  the  county  of  Suffi>lk, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by  five  Senators.  Along  with  Cam- 
bridge and  Roxbury,  it  sends  two  representatives  to  Congress.  Its  yearly  expenditures  amount 
to  900,000  dollars,  of  which  300,000  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schoob;  250,000 
Car  repairin<r  streets;  100,000  for  the  poor.  The  free  or  public  scliools  are  a  Latin  grammar 
lehool,  open  to  all  boys  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  a  high  school  in  which  are  taught 
mathematics  and  other  higher  branches  of  knowledge  ;  22  grammar  and  writing  schoob,  some 
fcr  boys  and  others  for  girls,  and  near  200  primary  schools  for  young  children. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  good,  and  are  provided  with  numerous  and  convenieni 
inns.     The  accommodations  for  traveling  are  excellent,  and  there  are  more  stagecoaches  run 
ning  from  Boston  than  any  other  city  in  America.     Until  the  opening  of  the  railroads,  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  different  lines  of  stages,  and  the  regular  arrivals  and  departures  were 
about  250  daily.  During  the  summer  there  arc  steamboats  plying  between  the  city  and  Portland 
Nahant,  and  Hingham.     The  view  which  the  country  around  Boston  presents  to  the  eye  is  en 
chanting.     On  every  side  appear  towns,  villages,  country  seats,  gardens,  and  cuhiVated  fields 
iatemiixed  with  every  graceful  variety  of  hill,  dale,  and  forest.     From  the  dome  of  the  State 
house  a  prospect  is  afforded,  wiiich  has  been  compared  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the  view 
from  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh.     The  harbor  of  Boston  spotted  with  islands  ;  the  city  with  il> 
wharves  crowded  with  shipping  ;  the  bridges  and  avenues  thronged  with  passengers  ;  the  sub- 
urbs of  Charleslown  and  hast  Cambridge,  themselves  compact  and  populous  towns  ;  the  pic- 
turesque villages  and  hamlets  scattered  about  among  the  hills  in  every  direction,  with  their  white 
houses,  and  tall  spires  peeping  out  from  among  the  trees  ;  the  distant  view  of  the  bay,  and 
ocean  to  the  cast ;  the  blue  water,  dotted  with  white  sails,  —  all  unite  in  producing  a  panorama 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

Charlestoicn  is  in  point  of  locality  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  is  connected  witli  the  city  by 
three  bridges,  and  with  Chelsea  and  Maiden  by  two.  The  more  compact  part  of  the  town  ib 
built  on  a  peninsula,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill.  The  houses  stand  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  along  its  base.  The  main  street  is  a  mile  in 
length,  and  there  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  square  ui  the  southern  part.  It  is  a  pleasant  buf 
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irregular  Cown  ind  in  iha  views  of  the  city,  with  the  hsrbor  and  (he  neighboring  countr;  whidi 
are  exhibited  from  the  elevated  parts,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Bunker  Hill  Moounai^ 
commenced  a  few  years  ago,  is  upon  the  southern  brow  of  the  eminence  immediatelj  OTeriook> 
ing  the  town,  upon  a  commanding  site.  It  is  a  plain  obelisk  of  gray  granite,  and  its  beigbl  ii 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  the  base  is  fifty  feet  square.  From  the  top  a  grand  view  om^  bt 
had  of  the  country  around.  The  VtiUed  Statti  Navy  Yard,  at  Charlestown,  oecupiei 
nxty  seres  of  ground,  and  comprises  a  great  number  of  stores,  arsenals,  magazines  and  btnaoiL 
The  dry  dock  is  a  noble  and  imposing  piece  of  workmanship,  built  of  hewn  granite,  in  ibe 
neatest  and  most  solid  manner.  It  contains  half  a  million  cubic  feet  of  stone  work.  Tha 
■lips  for  ship-building  are  covered  with  frame,  houses,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  6fst-nte  lina 
of  battle  ships.  The  yard  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  high  stone  wall.  On  the  wesun 
ude  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  water's  edge,  stands  the  ManackvtetU  State  Priton,  consisliDgof 
•everal  large  piles  of  building,  surrounded  by  a  lofiy  wall.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  are  of  Hot, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  hammering  stone  for  building ;  others  work  at 
■faoemaking,  tailoring,  smith's  work,  he.  They  are  dressed  in  parti-colored  clothes,  and  era 
attended,  while  in  the  yards,  by  a  guard  with  muskets.  The  M'Lean  htiane  Anhim  stands 
upon  a  beautiful  eminence  in  the  town  of  Somerville,  adjoining  Charleslown,  and  consisti  of 
several  piles  of  building,  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  win 
encouraged  to  engage,  in  cheerful  and  healihful  labors  and  amusemenis.  No  part  of  tbe  co 
offers  more  beuutiful  sices  than  this  lown.  Winter  Hill  and  Prospect  Hill,  as  well  as  I 
of  the  oti)eis  already  mentioned,  retain  vestiges  of  the  foitiGcaiiuiis  erected  during  tbe  RevoliH 
lion.     Population  nf  Charleslown  1S,000. 

Cambridge  lies  west  of  Boston,  and  consists  of  three  dbtinct  ponioDS.  East  Cambridge,  i 
suburb  of  Bosion,  is  situated  upon  Lechmere  Point,  and  is  connected  with  tbe  city  and  Chacles- 
town  by  Craigie's  bridge.     It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  several  manufactories  of  glass,  iron, 

&c.  Cambridgepon  >s  JOB- 
ed  to  Boston  by  West  Boi- 
ton  bridge.  Old  Cambrid^ 
is  three  miles  from  Boston, 
and  contains  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. This  part  of  tlie 
town  stands  upon  a  level  spot, 
and  encloses  a  spacious  and 
handsome  common.  In  tbe 
western  part  is  Fresh  Pottd, 
a  beautiful  piece  of  water, 
bordered  by  steep  bills  and 
ivoods  ;  it  is  much  resorted 
to  for  recreation  in  siinuiier, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bosiu). 
Ihc  whole  population  (rf' 
Cambridge  is  about  16,000. 
In  the  southwesterly  part 
nf  Cambridge  is  Jtfounl  ja- 
the  purpose  of  a  cemetery  for  ibc 


te  Sjninkttm  at  JVimat  jtHiurn. 
itirn,  a  beautiful  hilly  grove,  which  has  been  devoted  i 
metropolis,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  country. 

Rorbury,  adjoining  Bosion  on  the  south,  is  remarkable  for  the  mingled  wildness  and  beauty 
■of  its  scenery,  presenting  fertile  valkjs  and  broad  plains  interspersed  wiili  bold  bei^ts  and 
rugged,  rocky  tracts.  Its  numerous  picturesque  sites  arc  crowned  with  neat  cottages  and  ele- 
gant country  seats,  and,  among  the  workshops  and  factories  are  a  clicinical  laboratorr,  iraa 
works,  &c.  Numerous  omnibuses  are  constantly  nmning  between  this  city  and  BoHOB. 
Population  15,000.  Brighton,  four  miles  from  Boston,  is  distinguished  for  ita  Cattle  Haritel, 
which  has  been  held  here  from  the  lime  of  tiie  Revolution.  The  annual  value  of  the  sales  ■ 
3,000,000  dollars.  If'alertoKn  and  IVallham,  adjoining  ton-ns,  may  be  noticed,  the  6rst  lor 
its  spacious  arsenal,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the  second  for  its  manufactures. 

Tbe  city  of  Salcm,  14  miles  north  of  Boston,  the  second  town  in  the  State  for  wealth  aad 
I'ommeree,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  small  inlets  of  the  sea.  Tlie  streets  aie 
nnirovv.  aivl  ili"  lin-isBs  EeneraHy  of  "ond,  hut  many  of  llie  modern  cdiGcea  are  of  brkh,  UiA 
dis^ilay  miirii  i-l-'i:in<-i>.      Tli"  I  .'mtiiTion.  :in  euilosed  spot,  planted  ivitli  trees,  is  an  rrrameot 
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lo  the  place.  Salem  contains  an  Athenseum  of  10,000  volumes,  a  very  valuable  Museum,  be- 
long^ig  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  nine  banks,  and  18  chqrches.  The  conmierce  oi 
tbe  town  is  extensive,  nearly  one  half  of  it  being  with  the  East  Indies.  The  India  trade  has 
long  been  prosecuted  by  the  Salem  merchants,  and  great  fortunes  have  been  the  result  of 
cbeir  enterprise.  Shipping  belonging  to  the  city,  30,000  tons.  The  manufactures  are  also 
extensive.  A  bridge,  1,500  feet  in  length,  connects  this  town  with  Beverly.  Population 
20,000.  Beverly  is  a  suburb  of  Salem,  and  lies  on  the  north  side  of  an  inlet  communicating 
with  Salem  harbor.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  inclining  to  the  south,  and  con- 
sbts  principally  of  one  long  street,  which  passes  through  the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  the 
east.  Beverly  is  a  place  of  considerable  wealth,  and  is  largely  concerned  in  the  fisheries.  Pop- 
ulation 4,600.  Danvers  is  chiefly  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry.  Population 
6,000.  Boots  and  shoes,  bricks,  pottery,  leather,  nails,  &c.  are  among  the  products  of  its 
industry. 

Lyiis,  on  the  coast  between  Boston  and  Salem,  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  city,  supported 
almost  solely  by  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  of  which  about  two  and  a  half  million  pairs  are  made 
ainnually.  The  peninsula  of  Nahant  is  here  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  beach  of  sand  a  mile 
and  half  in  lengib.  Iron  works  were  established  in  Lynn  as  early  as  1645  ;  and  in  this  town 
there  is  a  chocolate  manufactory.     Population  15,000. 

Mwburyportj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  the  regularity  of  its  streets.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  down  to  the  river  ; 
tbe  streets  are  generally  straight,  and  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  lies  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  for  about  a  mile.  The  principal  streets  pass  through  the  whole  width  of  the  city,  from 
che  summit  of  the  declivity  to  the  river.  The  buildings  are  generally  handsome,  and  the 
streets  clean.  Few  towns  in  the  United  States  surpass  Newbuiyport  in  beauty.  It  was  deso- 
lated by  a  fire,  in  1811,  which  destroyed  nearly  300  buildings.  The  place  has  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  tliis  calamity  ;  at  the  present  day,  the  traveler  is  struck  with  the  view  of  a 
wide  heap  of  grass-grown  ruins  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  town.  The  harbor  of  this  place  is 
good,  but  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  bar  ;  to  obviate  the,  efifects  of  which,  a 
break-water  has  been  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel.  The  mercantile  enterprise 
of  the  town  has  latterly  been  diverted  from  commerce  to  the  fisheries.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  several  manufactories  have  been  established.  A  handsome 
chain  bridge  crosses  the  river  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  celebrated  preacher,  George 
Whitefield,  died  in  this  town,  in  1760,  and  is  entombed  in  the  Presbyterian  chiurch  in  Federal 
Street,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Population,  10,000.  Marhlehead^ 
four  miles  southeast  of  Salem,  with  a  small,  but  open  harbor  close  to  the  sea,  is  a  considerable 
town,  supported  almost  entirely  by  fishing,  chiefly  on  the  Newfoundland  banks.  Population, 
5,600.  Gloucester^  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Ann,  carries  on  extensive  fisheries,  and  has  a 
commodious  harbor.  Population,  6,500.  Ipswichj  at  the  foot  of  the  Cape  on  the  north  side, 
has  several  manufactories.     Population,  3,000. 

Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  36  miles  soutiieast  from  Boston,  is  memorable  for  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  The  rock  on  which 
they  landed,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  ;  a  portion  of  it  has  been  detached  from  the  shorr, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Tiie  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected  to  defend  the. 
settlers  from  the  Indians  are  still  discernible.  The  first  well  dug  in  New  England  may  also  be 
seen  here.  Plymouth  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  some  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  cordage, 
cotton,  and  iron.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  but  shallow,  and  exposed  to  easterly  storms.  A 
large  stone  building,  called  Pilgrim  Hall,  was  erected  here  by  the  New  England  Society,  in 
1320.  The  landing  of  the  forefathers  is  celebrated  in  Plymouth  by  annual  solemnities.  Pop- 
ulation, 5,500.  Provincetown,  on  Cape  Cod,  is  deserving  of  notice  for  its  situation  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  It  consists  of  small  one-story  houses,  built  upon  stakes  driven  into 
the  sand.  The  harbor  is  easy  of  access,  capacious,  sheltered,  has  depth  of  water  sufficiem 
for  the  largest  vessels,  but  there  are  no  wharves.  The  position  of  Cape  Cod  harbor,  as  ii 
is  commonly  called,  giving  it  the  command  of  RIassachusetts  Bay,  renders  it  of  the  high 
est  importance  in  a  military,  as  well  as  a  commercial  view,  and  the  government  has  under- 
taken the  erection  of  some  works  here.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  Population,  3,000.  ^antucket^  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  island  of 
that  name,  is  a  considerable  town,  supported  almost  wholly  by  the  whale-fishery.  It  has  u 
good,  but  shallow  harbor,  and  a  large  number  of  spermaceti  works.    The  town  is  built  of  wood. 
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with  narrow  and  irregular  streets.  The  shipping  amounts  to  30,000  tons.  The  whole  isbid 
constitutes  ia  single  county,  and  a  single  town.  Population  9,000.  New  Bedford^  od  Bib- 
sard's  Bay  is  largely  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery,  employing  in  this  business  65,000  tons  of 
shipping,  besides  20,000  tons  occupied  in  other  fisheries,  and  of  coasting  craft.  Here  an 
several  large  manufactories  of  spermaceti  candles.  More  than  half  a  million  busheb  of  salt 
are  yearly  made  in  this  place  and  the  neighborhood.     Population  16,500. 

In  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  are  several  towns  worthy  of  note.  Worcester^  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  is  a  beautiful  and  thriving  city  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  variegalbd 
scenery.  The  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  containing  14,000  volumes  is  kept  hmio 
a  handsome  hall.  The  numerous  railroads  centering  in  this  city  assist  the  trade  of  the  pla<^ 
and  its  manufacotries  are  extensive  and  various.  A  State  Insane  Asylum  has  been  estaUithM 
here.  Population  17,000.  Piiisfieldy  near  the  western  limit  of  the  State,  is  a  pleasant  towOf 
with  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen,  muskets,  drums,  be.  It  has  a  medical  college,  and  is 
on  the  Western  Railroad,  extending  from  Boston  to  Albany.  Population  6,000.  Lenax^  near 
PittsGeld  is  a  small  town  of  uncommon  beauty.  It  stands  upon  a  high  hill,  and  is  envirooed 
with  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  The  houses  are  very  neatly  built  and  painted  white.  The 
town  has  manufactories  of  woolen  and  cast-iron  ware,     population  1,600. 

Springfield^  on  the  Connecticut,  stands  partly  on  an  alluvial  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  upwards  of  two  miles  long,  but  numerous  handsome  houses  are 
scattered  round  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent  hill.  The  town  is  very  pleasantly  and  conveniently 
situated,  and  its  business  has  very  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  Its  railroad  connection  with 
Boston  and  New  York  has  proved  a  great  advantage  to  it.  It  contains,  among  other  manu&o- 
turing  establishments,  several  extensive  concerns,  public  and  private,  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  United  States  Armory,  comprising  an  arsenal,  barrackii 
forges,  and  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  muskets.  About  two  hundred  and  sixty  woikmcn 
are  here  employed,  and  the  number  of  muskets  annually  manufactured  is  15,000.  The  whole 
number  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  businessi  in  1795,  is  above  650,000.  DuriDg  the 
insurrection  of  Shays,  this  armory  was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  and  successfully  defended  by 
General  Shepard.    Population  12,000;  of  ChicJcopee^  near  by,  9,000. 

Northampton,  on  the  Connecticut  above  Springfield,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  New 
England  towns,  and  is  much  visited  by  travelers.  Mount  Holyoke  overiooks  the  town,  and  the 
surrounding  country  aflfords  the  finest  scenery.  Northampton  has  several  woolen,  silk,  and 
other  manufactories.  The  railroad  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  passes  through  it,  and  another 
connects  it  with  New  Haven.     Population  5,000. 

Haverhilly  on  the  Merrimack,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  is  a  beautiful  town,  buik  upoo 
a  surface  which  rises  gently  from  the  water's  edge.  The  houses  are  neat,  and  the  elevated 
part  of  the  town  commands  a  fine  prospect.  Here  are  a  bridge  and  viaduct  across  the  Meiri- 
mack  river.  Haverhill  has  a  flourishing  trade,  and  considerable  ship-building  and  manufiictures. 
Population  6,000. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  States,  stands 
between  the  Merrimack  and  Concord  rivers,  at  their  confluence,  and  derives  its  great  water 
power  from  a  descent  of  thirty  two  feet  in  the  former.  The  river  is  dammed  back  above  the 
falls,  and  the  water  is  conducted  off  by  a  canal  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
eight  feet  deep.  Lateral  cuts  from  the  main  trunk  carry  the  water  to  the  difierent  mills,  and 
di!>charge  the  waste  water  into  the  Merrimack  and  Concord.  In  1820,  the  site  of  the  city 
formed  a  comer  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  and  contained  about  a  hundred  inhabitants.  In 
1822  the  first  cotton  mill  was  erected,  in  1838  the  city  had  a  population  of  18,000  soula,  and 
there  were  in  operation  28  cotton  mills  155,000  spindles,  and  5,000  looms,  two  woolen  nails,  a 
machine-shop,  in  which  are  made  all  the  machines  used  in  the  factories,  locomotive  enginei,  and 
railroad  cars,  calico  print-works,  dye  houses,  several  saw  and  grist  mills,  flannel  mills,  powder 
mills,  gUss  works,  bleacheries,  &c.  In  1840  the  value  of  the  manufactures  was  10,000,000 
dollars.  There  were  about  6,500  females,  and  2,200  males  employed  in  these  various  sraiks 
and  there  were  annually  produced  upwards  of  50,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which 
12X)00,000  yards  were  printed ;  400,000  yards  of  cassimeres  and  boadclotlis;  with  flamdi 
Brussels,  and  Kidderminster  carpeting,  hearth-rugs,  &c.  Annual  consumption  of  coCtoo 
16,500,000  pounds:  of  wool,  650,000  pounds;  capital  invested,  85,OtX),000.    Such  wis  the 
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basioen  of  Lowell  in  1840,  and  it  has  since  largely  increased.    Population  in  1850,  3S|000. 
oereral  railroads  pa»  through  it.  • 

FMl  Jttver,  formerly  Troy,  on  Taunton  river,  is  another  town  which  owes  its  sudden  rise  to 
mmuiactures.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  Fall  River,  which  affords  a  jn-eat  and  durable  water, 
power,  and  there  are  here  10  large  cotton  mills,  woolen  factories,  iron  ^underies,  cotton  print- 
liorks,  &c.  Ship-building  and  the  whale-fishery  also  employ  some  of  the  capital  and  labbr  of 
the  inhabitants.  Population,  11, 500.  The  harbor  is  safe,  deep,  and  easy  of  access,  and  coast- 
ing vessels  go  up  to  Taunton,  abo  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  with  10,000  inbabitapts. 
TaimtOQ  contains  8  cotton  mills,  several  iron  founderies  and  nail  factories,  cotton  print-works, 
phted-ware  factory,  &c.,  and  is  connected  with  Boston  by  a  railroad. 

6.  Jtg^riculture.  Massachusetts  is  the  most  highly  cultivated  State  in  the  Union,  althot^h 
CoDnecttcut  and  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  approach  very  near  it  in  this  respect,  ^e 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  farming  as  a  science  ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  various  agricultural 
societies  in  collecting  and  disseminatmg  information,  and  offering  encouragements  in  the  shape 
of  premiums,  have  had  the  best  effect  in  promoting  skilful  and  thrifty  husbandry  among  tiie 
ftrmers.  The  State  government  has  appropriated  considerable  sums  in  aid  of  these  eforts. 
The  farms  consist  generally  of  100  to  200  acres,  and  are  almost  universally  the  property  of  the 
cultivators.  Cattle-shows  and  exhibitions  of  various  productions  of  the  soil,  and  specimens 
of  manufactures,  with  dbtributions  of  prizes,  take  place  every  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Men  of  talents,  wealth,  and  enterprise  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  exertions 
br  the  improvement  of  husbandry  in  every  forml  The  best  breeds  of  foreign  cattle  have  been 
introduced,  and  every  disposition  prevails  to  favor  and  promote  this  essential  branch  of  national 
industiT. 

7.  Commerce.  The  most  important  branches  of  productive  industry  in  Massachusetts,  are 
the  fisheries,  navigation,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  State 
amounts  to  690,000  tons,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  btate,  and  about  one  fifth  of 
die  vrhole  shipping  of  the  country  ;  about  1,500  vessels,  of  295,031  tons,  enter  annually  the 
different  ports  of  the  State ;  the  yearly  value  of  the  imports  is  about  20,000,000  dollars,  of 
exports  10,000,000  dollars.  These  statements  refer  only  to  the  foreign  trade,  the  value  of  the 
coastwise  exports  and  imports,  which  is  much  larger,  not  being  known.  Of  the  exports,  about 
one  half  are  of  domestic  produce.  The  coastwise  imports  are  chiefly  raw  produce  and  provi- 
Bons,  and  the  exports  are  all  kinds  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  home  and  foreign  produce 
reexported. 

8.  Manufactures.  Massachusetts  is  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  than  any 
other  State  ;  in  1831  there  were  in  the  State  250  cotton-miHs,  with  339,777  spindles  and  8,981 
k>oms,  consuming  24,871,931  pounds  of  cotton,  and  producing  79,231,000  yards  of  cloth  ; 
at  present  the  number  of  mills  exceeds  300.  Some  wool  is  grown  in  the  State,  particularly  iu 
the  hill  towns  of  the  western  part,  but  much  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  125  woolen-mills 
is  brought  from  other  States  and  foreign  countries.  Broadcloths,  cassimercs,  flannels,  satinets, 
blankets,  carpets,  &c.,  are  among  the  woolen  manufactures  ;  there  are  also  numerous  carding- 
machines  to  which  the  wool  used  in  household  manufactures  is  brought  to  be  carded.  The  silk 
manufacture  has  also  been  successfully  introduced,  and  sewing  silk  and  silk  stuffs  are  made  in 
small  quantities.  The  iron  manufactures,  including  nails,  machinery  of  all  sorts,  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  philosophical  instruments,  hollow  ware,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  cannon,  &c.  are 
also  very  extensive  ;  there  are  also  some  brass-founderies  and  bell-founderies,  and  tin-ware  is 
fiimisbed  for  exportation.  Leather  is  made  in  great  quantities,  and  including  its  products, 
boots  and  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  trunks,  &c.,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  man 
ofactures.  The  making  of  cordage,  hats,  furniture,  clothes,  paper,  glass,  coaches  and  wagons, 
soap  and  tallow  candles,  spermaceti  candles,  and  wooden  ware,  employs  large  numbers.  Salt 
is  made  from  sea-water,  chiefly  by  solar  heat,  to  the  amount  of  about  500,000  bushels  a  year  * 
and  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  are  obtained  from  the  same  source.  The  preparation  of  India 
Rubber  cloth,  impervious  to  water,  and  the  making  of  it  up  into  various  articles  of  clothing  and 
family  use,  although  of  recent  date,  are  carried  on  in  several  large  establishments.  Dye  stuffs, 
bleaching  salts,  and  numerous  other  chemical  articles  used  in  the  various  manufactures,  are  also 
produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on.  Many  of  the 
productions  of  manufacturing  industry,  though  trifling  in  appearance,  are  in  the  aggregate  of 
considerable  value,  and  some  of  them  are  furnished  by  household  labor,  and  constitute  an 
important  source  of  gain  to  the  rural  population  durbg  the  long  and  severe  winters.     Combs 
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of  wood,  ivory,  horn,  and  shell ;  sipiw  and  pabn-leaf  hats  and  bonnets,  the  braidbg  and  pbutnig, 
of  which  employ  several  thousana  females  ;  brooms  of  broom-corn  {hokiu  sorghum)  ^  abom 
one  million  ol  which  are  made  annually  ;  wooden  buttons  and  button  moulds  ;  whips,  bmsheii 
&c.  are  a  few  among  the  various  articles.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  is  aboot 
80,000,000  dollars  ;  in  1837  some  of  the  principal  items  were  as  under: 


Boots  and  shoes,     • 
Cotton  goods>   . 
Woolen  goods. 
Leather,  morocco, 
Iron  castings,  bar,  rod,  &c., 
Nails,   • 
Paper, 
Clothing, 

Fur,  straw,  and   palm-leaf 
hats,  caps,  &c.. 


$15,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,500,000 
3,250,000 
1,700,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 

3,000,000 


\ 


Glass, 

Brass  and  copper, 

Candles,  soap, 

Books,  &c.. 

Machinery, 

Spirits, 

Refined  sugar, 

Furniture, 

Oil,  refined. 

Ships,  . 


1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,240,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


9.  Fisheries.  This  branch  of  enterprise  was  once  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  otfaar 
maritime  interests  of  the  State.  The  venerable  wooden  codfish,  which  still  swims  in  the  ttTy 
and  looks  down  upon  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  ceiling  of  Urn 
Representatives'  Hall,  serves  to  remind  us  what  a  national  interest  was  felt  in  fonner  difft  tt' 
the  ^^fat  things  of  the  sea  and  sand."  The  fisheries  are  still  important  in  MassachuMlli^. 
and  every  seaport  in  the  State  is  engaged  in  them.  They  have  always  been  i 
branch  of  New  England  industry,  whedier  we  consider  the  number  of  persons  engage 
or  the  value  of  the  returns  they  afford.  The  herring  or  alewife  and  mackerel  fisheriai 
carried  on  along  shore  ;  the  cod-fishery  chiefly  on  the  Great  Banks,  and  on  the  Newfootti^ 
and  Labrador  coasts ;  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian, 'j 
Antarctic  oceans.  About  300  vessels,  of  75,000  tons,  with  8,000  men  are  employed  ia^ 
whale-fishery,  and  there  are  annually  brought  into  the  ports  of  Massachusetts,  4,500JO 
gallon9  of  sperm  oil,  and  2,000,000  gallons  of  right-whale  oil,  with  upwards  of  1 ,200,000 

G>unds  of  whalebone,  worth  in  all  nearly  5,000,000  dollars.  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven, 
antucket,  Salem,  Edgartown,  Barnstable,  Newburyport,  and  Plymouth  are  most  largely 
engaged.  In  some  years  250,000  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  brought  in.  Boston,  Glouc- 
ester, Newburyport,  Hingham,  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  &c.  are  most  extensively  concerned  in 
this  fishery,  in  which  36,000  tons  of  small  craft  are  engaged.  The  cod-nshenr  employs 
45,000  tons  of  shipping,  chiefly  from  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Boston,  Plymouth,  Bamstabfo, 
&c. ;  the  annual  catch  is  about  400,000  quintals  of  fish,  yielding  also  6,000  barrels  of  oil,  of 
the  a^regate  value  of  about  1 ,200,000  dollars. 


610,408 
701,S5*'-*r. 
737,69t"|:* 
994,65d 


10.  Population  at  different  periods. 
1790,  .  .  .       378,717     1830, 
1800,                  .             .  423,245     1836, 
1810,          .             .             .       472,040     1840, 
1820,     .             .             .  523,286     1850, 

11.  Indians.  Scattered  remnants  of  the  aborigines  linger  in  various  parts  of  the  State^ 
chiefly  in  the  southeastern  quarter,  about  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on  the  island  of  Martha^s 
jrard.  Their  united  numbers  are  about  750.  They  are  all  under  the  guardianship  oT 
State  government,  and  are  not  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands  but  by  the  consent  of  tne 
seers  appointed  by  the  State  to  look  after  their  interests.  The  Society  for  the  Pro; 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  furnishes  them  with  ministers  and  teachers.  At 
and  on  Martha's  Vineyard  are  settlements  containing  660  souls,  who  own  13,000  acres  of 
in  conmion.  They  are  all,  except  50  or  60,  of  mixed  blood,  mostly  by  intermarriage 
blacks.  Some  of  them  have  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  but  their  chief  sources  of  i 
are  the  wood  on  their  lands,  the  pipe-clay  of  the  island,  and  pasturing  the  cattle  of  the 
Many  of  the  young  men  are  employed  in  the  whale  and  other  fisheries,  and  are  skilfd.nd 
industrious.  They  have  foreotten  their  ancient  names,  and  nearly  all  the  Indiiki  Imguage. 
Most  of  the  children  read  and  write. 

12.  Government.    The  l^islative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
togedief  styled  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.    The  representatives  are  chosen  in  towns* 
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QpcMloa  to  die  popalitioo.  The  KDators  sre  chosen  ia  countiei;  tfae  number  being 
rtnaed  to  the  amount  of  population.  The  executire  are  a  Govenior  and  L^euteuant 
mor,  eboMD  by  ibe  people,  and  a  council  of  nine  chosen  by  the  legislature.  All  resident 
na  of  a  year's  standing,  wbo  pay  taxes  are  vnlen.  The  legislature  meet  once  a  year  « 
n.     Massachusetts  sends  eleven  representatives  to  Congress. 

.  Religion.  The  Congregational  form  is  that  which  generally  prevails;  but  within  its 
are  a  diversity  of  doctrines,  as  Calvanism,  Unitarianism,  Anabaptism,  Universalism,  be. 
Orthodox  Congregalionalista,  once  the  sect  established  by  Ian,  are  still  the  moat  numerous ;' 
be  Unitanans,  an  ofiset  from  them,  include  a  large  proportion  of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
re  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Slate.  The  Unirersalists  are  also  a  large  and  increM- 
leoomination.  The  Baptists  are  also  numerous,  and  the  Meihodlsts,  though  divided,  an 
ising.  Episcopalians  are  found  in  all  the  larger  towns.  There  are  also  Roman  CalhoUci, 
enboigians,  Quakers,  Shakers,  Millerites,  Mormans,  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
"'  Harvard  Vnivtrrity  stands  at  the  head  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the 

western  hemisphere,  and  is  the  oldest 
and  wealthi^t  university  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1636,  and 
has  received  liberal  endowments  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  from 
philanthropic  Individuals.  The  build- 
ings are  situated  upon  Cambridge  com- 
mon, and  consist  of  8  edifices  of  brick, 
and  2  of  stone.  There  is  also  a  botan- 
ical garden,  with  a  green-house  and  i 
collection  of  trees  and  plants,  native 
and  foreign.  The  college  library  con- 
tains above  90,000  volumes.  Tbe  phi- 
losophical apparatus  and  the  cabinet  of 
minerals  are  valuable  and  extensive. 
There  is  also  a  chemical  laboratoiy, 
anatomical  museum,  &c.  The  officen 
president  and  30  teachers.     Tbe 


thnard  tAuMntlf . 


iment  bdongs  to  a  corporation,  consisting  of  6  fellows,  and  a  board  of  overseers,  com- 
i;  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
e,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  30  others,  elected  for  that  piirpose. 
olo^cal  school,  in  which  tuition  is  afTordcd  free  of  expense,  a  law  school,  and  a  medical 
,e  are  attached  to  tbe  University.     The  latter  is  in  Boston,  and  has  a  medical  library 

of  4,000  volumes  ;  here  the  lect- 
ures are  delivered  in  autumn  and 
n-inier.  fVitUami  Colltgt,  at 
WillJamstown,  was  incorporated 
m  1793.  It  has  a  president  and 
7  inslniclors.  The  collt'Ee  edi- 
fices are  2  four-story  brick  build - 
and  a  laboraiorj'.  The 
libraries  havel3,ri50  volumes, 
and  there  is  a  philosophical  and 
clicmical  apparatus.  The  med- 
ico! school  is  at  ritisfield.  Tlie 
Amhtrst  Collegiate  Instilvtion 
was  established  in  1S21,  and  is 
supported  by  llie  interest  of  a 
fund  of  50,000  dollars,  contribu- 
ted by  Individuals.  The  cfiir ers 
are  a  president  and  12  teachers. 
There  are  5  overseers  appomteil 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  liind. 
Knns  oradroiaiion  end  course  of  study  are  limilar  to  those  of  Yale  College.    Thelibrariet 
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contain  about  15,000  volumes.     l%e  students  are  260.      Phillips  Academy  at  Andofcr  i 

of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  seminaries  of  its  kind  in  the    country.     It  wasTeunded  Id  177&' 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  was  founded  in  1807,   and  is  liberally  endowed ;  it  haaS* 

Srofessors  and  a  library  of  21,000  volumes.  There  are  a  Baptist  Theological  lostitulioii  a^ 
Fewton,  and  56  iucorponted  academies  in  the  State.  The  number  of  free  soboob  is  ahooi 
3,500,  attended  by  200,000  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  these  schoobis 
^00,000  dollars.  There  are  three  Normal  schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  teacbersi 
ibr  females  exclusively,  the  two  others  for  both  sexes. 

14.  JtrUiquities,  At  Berkley,  on  the  west  side  of  Taunton  River,  which  run*  i 
Narragansett  Bay,  are  some  curious  inscriptions  on  a  rock  at  the  water's  edge,  called  tlw 
Dighton  rock,  because  it  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  that  town.  They  consist  of 
rude  figures  of  men  and  animals  intermixed  with  different  unintelligible  marks.  Both  their  dai« 
and  signification  are  utterly  unknown.  Some  endeavors  have  been  made  to  assign  them  a  Tranti 
atlantic  origin,  but  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  such  conjectures.  Some  Mohawk  Indi- 
ans, who  had  seen  the  inscription,  declared,  that  they  were  made  to  represent  a  great  slaughter 
made  among  the  people  of  the  country  by  a  wild  beast. 

15.  History.  When  Selftistian  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  in  1497,  he  sailed  aloi^ 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  passage  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida.  Yerazzano,  in  1SS4, 
riiade  a  similar  visit  to  the  coast ;  but  the  first  proper  discoveries  in  this  State  took  place  n 
1602«  when  Bartholomew  Gosnold  explored  Cape  Cod  and  Buzzard's  Bay.  At  the  latta 
place,  he  built  a  fort,  and  traded  with  the  Indians  ;  he  made,  however,  no  permanent  settle* 
ment.  .  In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  explored  the  whole  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachnsettoi 
as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  bay.  The  splendid  accounts  of  the  country  wUch  he 
transmitted  to  England,  induced  Prince  Chafrles,  afterwards  King  Charles  the  First,  to  give  it  the 
liame  of  New  England.  Smith  was  not  successful  in  his  attempts  to  establish  a  colony.  The 
Puritans,  who  were  persecuted  in  England,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America  for  liberty *ofcaii» 
science,  and,  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  land,  they  set  sail  on  this  memorable  voyage,  m  SiiplBil 
ber,  1620.  They  landed,  built  a  settlement,  and  established  a  republican  government  at  P^ 
iriouth,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Their  hardships  here  were  numerous,  omI  thata 
dangers  formidable,  yet  their  numbers  were  soon  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  other  emignnits. 
Salem  was  founded  m  1627,  and  Boston  in  1630. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  it  was  called, 
were  under  distinct  governments  till  1692,  when,  by  a  royal  charter,  they  were  united.  Froet 
this  period,  the  governors  of  the  colony  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  power  of  annulHqg 
the  colonial  laws  was  assumed  as  a  royal  prerogative.  This  regulation  continued  until  the  Re?o- 
lution,  and  the  monarchical  principle  thus  infused  into  the  Massachusetts  democracy,  occasioned 
an  almost  perpetual  struggle  between  the  republican  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  royal  authority. 
Massachusetts  stood  ever  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  oppressive  domination  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  American  Revolution  began  at  Boston.  The  last  remnant  of  British  authority 
expired  in  Massachusetts  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  when  the  British  were  driven  from  ~ 
ton  by  Washington,  156  years  from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  c 
form  of  government  continued  till  1780,  when  a  convention  of  delegates  established  the  preseet 
constitution.  This  instrument  underwent  a  revision  in  1820,  but  the  alterations  were  not  nfttte^ 
rial.  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  establishment  of  die 
federal  government,  there  occurred  an  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of  MassachusetlSy 
which  deserves  particular  notice  here. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  languishing  condition  of  trede 
and  industry,  had  brought  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people.  Several  minor  camce 
of  discontent  contributed  to  promote  a  disafilection  toward  the  government,  which  at  length)  ia 
the  summer  of  1786,  assumed  a  serious  character,  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshue^ 
where  the  inhabitants  conceived  the  taxation  to  have  been  apportioned  unequaUy.  Yarioiis  m^ 
flammatory  publications  were  issued,  and,  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  convention  of  delegates  firoea 
50  towns  in  Hampshire,  met  at  Hatfield,  and  drew  up  a  specification  of  their  grievances,  ie 
which  they  denounced  the  system  of  representation,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  system  of 
taxation,  the  management  of  the  public  finances,  &c.  Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  to  the  number  of  1 ,500  at  Northam]Moii, 
where  they  took  possession  of  the  court-house,  and  prevented  the  court  from  sitting.  Upon  the 
ii«*W8  of  this  violence,  Governor  Bowdoin  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  citisens  io  aid 
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io  tuppceisiag  the  insurrection.  This  had  no  influence  with  the  disafiected^  and  the  rebeilioB- 
900D  spread  into  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Berkshire.  In  Worcea* 
ter,  the  Judges  were  driven  from  the  court-house  at  the  ]X)int  of  the  bayonet.  In  Middlesex,  a 
conveutiOQ  gave  encouragement'to  the  rebels  ;  another  in  Berkshire  produced  a  similar  eflfect. 
The  courts  were  prevented  from  sitting,  and  the  jails  were  broken  open.  The  government 
called  out  the  militia,  and  a  body  of  600  men,  under  General  Shepard,  garrisoned  the  courtp 
home  at  Springfield.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  session,  a  body  of  2,000  insurgents  col- 
lected under  the  command  of  Daniel  Shays,  a  leader  whose  name  has  always  been  coupled  with 
the  memory  of  this  rebellion. 

Shays  had  been  a  captain  in  the  revolutionaiy  army,  and  though  a  man  of  personal  bravery, 
was  BD  officer  without  conduct  or  capacity.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  idea  of  giving  any 
systematic  movement  to  the  rebellion,  but  acted  merely  as  chance  or  local  circumstances  led 
him  coward.  His  direct  influence  over  the  people  was  very  slight,  and  he  showed  no  genius 
for  conducting  a  great  enterprise.  With  his  army  at  Springfield,  be  made  a  semblance  of  at 
tacking  the  militia,  whom  he  found  in  possession  of  tlie  court-house,  but  at  length  filed  off  through 
the  streets  of  tlie  town  without  firing  a  shot,  and  in  a  few  days  his  men  dispersed.  In  Novem- 
ber>  the  session  of  the  court  at  Worcester  was  again  interrupted  by  the  insurgents.  The  sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  assisted  by  the  militia,  succeeded  in  arresting  several  of  the  leaders,  and  a  body 
it  cmrwiry  at  the  same  time  entered  the  county  of  Worcester,  where  Shays  had  appeared  again, 
U  the  head  of  1,000  men. 

The  alarm  had  now  pervaded  the  whole  State,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  their  marching 
vfoa  Boston^  The  avenues  to  the  capital  were  therefore  guarded,  and  the  people  were  in  a 
hgh  state  of  excitement.  Shays,  however,  after  remaining  in  Worcester  till  December,  re- 
treated to  Rutland.  Hb  troops  were  half  starved,  and  many  perished  from  the  cold.  Late  in 
December,  he  appeared  again  at  Springfield,  but  by  tliis  time  the  militia  of  the  maritime  coun- 
ties had  assembled,  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  strike  at  once  a  de- 
cishre  blow  at  the  insiu'rection.  The  army  consisted  of  4,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  and  marched  immediately  into  Worcester.  Another  body  of  miUtia  in  Hamp- 
dure  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Shepard,  who  took  post  at  the  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  with  about  1,000  men.  The  rebels  amounted,  at  Springfield,  to  2,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Shays  and  two  other  leaders. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  Shays  advanced  to  attack  the  arsenal.  A  striking  proof  of  his  igno- 
rance as  a  tactician,  appears  in  the  fact,  that  he  led  his  men  to  the  assault  in  a  solid  column. 
Shepard,  who  might  have  cut  the  whole  body  to  pieces  with  his  artillery,  was  desirous,  at  first, 
to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  therefore  fired  a  few  shots  over  their  heads  ;  but  this  only  quickened 
their  approach.  He  then  poured  in  upon  them  a  destructive  fire,  which  threw  them  at  once 
into  disorder.  Shays  attempted  to  display  his  column,  but  without  effect,  aud  the  men  fled 
precipitately.  The  other  bodies  of  the  rebels  maintained  their  position  ;  but  the  main  army, 
under  General  Lincoln,  coming  up,  they  retreated.  A  corps  of  volunteers  pushed  forward, 
and  captured  at  Middlefield  a  detachment  of  60  rebels,  with  a  quantity  of  stores.  The  remain- 
der took  a  strong  position  upon  the  heights  of  Pelham,  surrounded  by  deep  snows. 

Here  Lincoln  sent  a  flag  to  Shays,  summoning  him  to  surrender.     The  insurgent  leader  ap 
pears  by  this  time  to  have  been  aware  of  his  desperate  situation,  and  offered  to  submit  on  con 
dition  of  a  free  pardon  ;  but  as  Lincoln  had  no  power  to  grant  this,  the  summons  was  no  further 
heeded.     A  petition  to  the  general  court  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Boston,  from 
Shays  and  other  of  the  rebel  officers,  proposing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  ;  but  the  language  of  the  petitioners  not  being  deemed  sufficiently  submissive,  the 
application  was  rejected.     The  insurgent  army  was  now  2,000  strong,  and  appeared  so  impor- 
tant at  Pelham,  that  another  levy  of  2,600  militia  was  made  by  the  governor.     But  the  affairs 
of  the  rebels  were  now  rapidly  declining.     Early  in  February,  one  of  their  leaders  came  over 
to  the  government  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  shortly  after,  the  whole  army  aban- 
doned their  position  at  Pelham,  and  retreated  to  Petersham.     Lincoln  pursued  them  through  a 
riolent  snow-storm,  and  against  an  intensely  cold  north  wind.     At  Petersham,  his  advanced 
f^uard  surprised  the  whole  rebel  corps,  drove  them  out  of  the  town,  and  completely  dispersed 
them  in  the  pursuit.     Meantime  a  body  of  insurgents  in  Berkshire,  who  had  assembled  at  West 
Stockbridp^,  were  attacked  and  routed,  and  their  leaders,  with  many  others,  were  made  pris- 
oners.    They  afterwards  rallied  at  Williamstown,  but  were  again  put  to  flight.     Skirmishes 
took  place  luth  other  small  parties  in  different  quarters.     On  the  26th  of  February,  a  body  of 
Vol.  11.-22 
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insurgents,  ivbo  had  fled  into  the  State  of  New  ^ork,  appeared  again  in  force  in  DerksbiR,  aad 
plundered  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  They  were  attacked  by  a  corps  of  militia  at  Bbeffiald,' 
and  a  smart  acuon  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels  were  repulsed.  Shays,  meanwhile,  had  retreatirf 
from  post  to  post,  as  fast  as  he  was  pursued,  until  driven  out  of  the  State.  The  rebels  nsfw- 
made  any  effectual  head,  after  their  route  at  Petersham.  One  after  another  they  laid  down  Aat 
arms.  Tranquillity  was  soon  restored,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  militia  were  disbanded.- 
It  is  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  that  not  an  individual  fell  upoli 
the  scaffold,  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion.     Shays  himself  received  a  pardoa  the  foUomoK 
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PHYSICAL  OEOGRAPHT. 


I.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Rhode  Island  is  situated  between  4P  15'  and  429  N-  lat ,  and 
between  71°  8'  and  71°  52'  W.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts  ;  n 
the  S-  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut.  The  average  length  of  the  Siatt, 
from  north  to  soutli,  is  about  42  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about  39  miles,  comprising  an  aitt 
of  1,325  square  miles,  including  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  which  contain  about  1^  jqian 
miles.     Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  Slate  in  the  Union. 

3.  Rivers.  There  are  no  rivers  of  Importance  ;  the  largest  is  the  Paietitckety  whichi  itia 
entrance  into  Narragansett  Bay,  forms  part  of  the  harbor  of  Providence  ;  it  is  but  a  miU-strewDt 
and  is  occupied  by  numerous  manufactories.  The  Pautvxet,  which  flows  into  the  NarraganHIt 
5  miles  below  Providence,  has  also  a  large  number  of  manufactories  upon  its  waters.  Tbi 
PaiBcattick,  in  the  southwestern  extremity  of  tiie  State,  is  navigable  for  5  or  6  miles  from  in 
mouth. 

3.  hiandi.  Rhode  hland,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  is  15  miles  long  from  northeast  to  sondh 
west,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  2j  miles,  containing  about  37  square  miles  ;  it  is  a  very  II 
tiful  island  ;  the  air  is  pure  and  salulirious,  and  the  climate  milder  than  on  the  condnent,  j 
ing  it  a  very  desirable  residence  for  invalids  in  summer.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  ^eeaUjr 
diversiiied,  but  it  is  destitute  of  trees,  the  whole  island  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  BritJsb  m 
the  revolutionary  war.  It  aflbrds  excellent  pasturage,  and  maintains  a  large  number  of  sheep* 
The  town  of  Newport  is  in  the  south  part. 

Conanicut  is  an  island  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode  Island  ;  it  is  8  miles  long,  and  aboH 

one  in  breadth.  This  is  abo  ft 
beautiful  island,  and  has  I  (it- 
tile  soil ;  it  coDiains  the  town 
of  Jamestown.  At  the  soulb> 
cm  extremity  is  a  lightliotae. 
In  ilie  same  part  may  be  seen 
the  rums  of  an  ancient  circolir 
fortification,  which  once  defend 
cd  the  passage  up  the  b^. 

Prudence  htantl,  further  op 
Narragansett  Bay,  is  G  miles  ■ 
length  Block  hland  lies  10 
miles  out  at  sea,  and  is  8  nuki 
long,  and  from  3  to  4  broad ;  k. 
has  an  uneven  surface,  but  pity 
duces  maize  and  other  graio.  A 
lighthouse  stands  upon  it. 

4.  Baytand  Harbort.  JVhfv 
raganiett   Bay   extends 
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for  ship  navigation  ;  it  has  manr  ex-. 


than  30  miles  into  the  State,  and  afTords  great  advantage 

cellent  harbors,  and  contains  15  islands.     It  is  about  10  miles  wide  at  the  lower  part . 

Urge  portion  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  islands  aheady  described.     Ships  ascend  tiut'blf ' 

to  Providence,  36  miles  above  Point  Judith.     Newport  Harbor,  in  the  channel  between  C(^ 

nanicut  and  Rhode  Island,  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  beinj  safe,  deep,  ci       *  =^  -- 
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ilf  accessible.     The  entrance  is  defended  by  Fort  Walcott,  on  Goat's  fsland^  and  Fort 
\f  on  Rhode  Island ;  the  latter  is  a  kurge  stone  castle,  of  great  strength. 

6.  CUmaU.  This  whole  State  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate ;  the  winter  in  the  maritime  parts 
B-aawU^  milder,  and  the  seasons  there  are  more  uniform  than  in  the  rest  of  New  England  ; 
ii0  heat  of  sunmier  is  much  alleviated  by  refreshing  seabreezes.  In  other  respects,  the  climate 
tf  Sbode  Island  resembles  that  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

C  Soil.  The  soil  is  pretty  uniform  ;  on  the  continent,  it  is  generally  a  gravelly  loam,  which 
is  Jolerably  fertile,  but  difficult  of  cultivation.  Upon  the  islands,  the  soil  is  slaty  and  productive. 
Tbere  are  few  pine  plains  in  the  State,  and  but  very  little  alluvial  land. 

7.  Oeotogy.  The  continental  part  is  primitive,  but  the  islands  in  Narragansett  Bay  display 
I  transition  character.  Granite  abounds  on  the  continent,  and  limestone  occurs  in  the  north- 
Mtttem  part.     Slate  and  coal  formations  are  exhibited  m  the  islands,  and  on  the  mainland. 

8.  JVolnroZ  Productions.  There  are  no  extensive  forests ;  the  trees  are  generally  of  the 
leciduous  kind  ;  oak,  chestnut,  and  walnut  are  the  most  abundant ;  pine  and  cedar  are  more 


9.  JUineraU.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  Rhode  Island  in  extensive  beds  ;  these  were 
inought  to  a  considerable  degree  some  years  since,  but  the  discovery  of  the  more  valuable  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  now  rendered  the  Rhode  Island  coal  of  little  estimation.  Iron  ore  occurs 
in  ibe  northern  parts,  and  there  is  a  mine  wrought  at  Cranston.  There  are  quarries  of  limestone 
It  Smithfield,  and  the  same  place  affords  excellent  marble.  Beds  of  serpentine  are  found  at 
Newport.  The  mineral  treasures  of  this  State,  as  far  as  yet  discovered,  are  not  on  the  whote 
either  extensive  or  valuable. 

10.  JVice  of  the  Country.  There  are  no  mountains  in  the  State,  nor  any  hilly  tracts,  yet  the 
MBeral  &ce  of  the  country  is  somewhat  rough  and  rocky.  There  are  some  level  districts  upon 
00  borders  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  some  flats  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  The  aspect  of  the 
atoDtry,  on  the  whole,  is  picturesque ;  the  highest  eminences  are,  Mount  Hope,  m  Brbtol ; 
Hopkifis's  Hill,  in  West  Greenwich  ;  and  Woonsocket  Hill,  in  Smithfield ;  but  they  are  not 
fWMrfcable  for  elevation. 
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1.  Dhisiom  and  Population.     Rhode  Island  contains  5  counties. 

C^mmiiet.  County  Toioju. 

Providence,         .  Providence. 

Kent,     .         .  •     East  Greenwich. 

Washington,         .  South  Kingston. 
The  towns  are  31. 


Onaitus. 

Newport, 
Bristol, 


Camdy  Towm. 

Newport, 
Bristol. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 


Population  at  different  Periods, 


69,110 
69,122 
77,031 


1820, 
1830, 
1840, 


83,059 

(Slaves,  17)  97,199 

108,830 


1850,   ....   147,544 

2.  Railroads.  The  Boston  and  Providence  and  the  Worcester  and  Providence  railroads 
tenninate  in  this  State,  but  lie  principally  in  Massachusetts.  The  Providence  and  Stonington 
nflroad,  forty  seven  miles  in  length,  is  a  continuation  of  this  route  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
enables  travelers  to  escape  the  swell  of  the  sea  off  Point  Judith.  There  is  also  a  railroad 
from  Providence  to  Hartford. 

3.  Cities  and  Towns.  Providence^  the  second  city  in  New  England  for  population,  wealth, 
md  business,  stands  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  which,  at  this  extremity,  becomes  nar- 
rowed to  the  width  of  a  river.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  two  parts  being  con- 
lected  by  a  bridge.  The  new  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  has  all  the  bustle  and  live- 
lipcss,  and  displays  the  flourishing  appearance,  of  a  commercial  city.  The  hill  on  the  opposite 
lide,  or  East  Providence,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  private  mansions,  beautifully  situated,  and  adorn- 
ed with  gardens  and  court-yards.  On  the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence  stands  the  college,  over- 
looking the  city.  The  streets  are  irregular,  but  there  are  many  beautiful  situations  and  fine 
edifices  in  the  town. 

The  Arcade,  extending  from  Westminster  Street  to  Weybosset  Street,  is  the  handsomest 
boildii^  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  226  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high,  with  28  rooms 
M  each  floor.     The   front  on  each  street  consists  of  an  Ionic  portico,  with  granite  pillars. 
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The  Atlieiucum  is  a  handsome  gnnile  build, 
tng,  and  contains  a  public  Ubraiy  of  S,OlSfl 
volumes.  Providence  has  numerous  cliiKi)- 
es,  a  theatre,  maDv  cotioa  and  WDokn 
manufactories,  founaeries,  tanneries,  ^bcli: 
vorks,  paper-mills,  dye-houses,  fcc.  'lii 
distance  from  the  sea  is  35  miles,  but  in(f> 
cliant  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  come  ly 
to  the  wharves.  Steamboats  pass  benriMi 
Tro^idence  and  New  York,  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  during  all  the  open  seuoi^ 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer  tn^ 
eling  from  Boston  to  the  south  passes  tj 
this  route.  Providence  whs  founded  by'Bfr- 
ger  Williams  in  1636.  It  retained  the  de- 
nomination and  govcrnroenl  of  a  tomi  uptil 
IS31,  when  a  city  charter  was  adopiefL 
I'cpiilation  42,000. 

A'eirfarf,  at  the  mouth  of  NarrannteU 
Hay,  5  niilcs  from  the  sea,  has  a  fine  barbor 
and  beautiful  situation.  It  was  formmlj;! 
place  of  much  trade  and  consequence,  ud 
Its  fisheries  are  still  important,  but  its  caoi- 
incrce  has  been  diverted  to  the  neighbotior 
cities  of  New  York  and  Providence,  SM 
it  has  been  until  very  lately  on  the  decfinp. 
It  contains  a  Siaie  house,  a  jail,  an  acacjc- 
my,  a  public  library,  1 1  churches,  and  ps 
manufactures  of  cordage,  cotton,  and  hce. 
This  town  is  much  resorted  to  during 
summer,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  ia 
air ;  its  market  is  celebrated  for  the  exg^ 
lence  of  its  fish.  Population  S,000. 
Bristol^  15  miles  north  of  Newport,  on  Narragunsett  Day,  is  handsomely  situaied,  end  hi^i 
Ifood  harbor.  The  trade  hence  to  the  West  Indies  and  Kurope  is  considerable,  and  the  wbde- 
fishery  is  prosecuted  from  this  port.  Population  3,000.  Mount  Hopt,  celebrated  in  tbeearlf 
history  of  New  Kngland  as  the  residence  of  Xing  Philip,  is  within  the  limits  of  Bristol ;  k  H 
a  conical-shaped  hill,  with  a  pointed  summit,  and  exhibits  a  charming  prospect. 

Paitlucket,  four  miles  northeast  from  Providence,  has  many  large  and  flourisl'iiig  maiiiA& 
(ories  of  cotton,  nails,  screws,  oil,  ships,  machinery,  cabinet-ware,  &:c.  Tlic  vDli.ge  is  tmBi 
iipuii  ilie  falls  of  tlie  Pawtucket,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  belongs  half  to  tJiis  State^^ 
half  to  Massachusetts.  The  Rhode  Island  portion  is  in  the  township  of  JS^orlh  Providmt. 
Tike  banks  of  the  river  here  are  high  and  steep.  The  turnpike  from  this  town  to  Providqice 
is  one  of  ibc  finest  roads  in  the  country.      The  whole  population  of  the  village  is  6,000. 

tVaricick,  10  miles  south  of  Providence  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  lown,  with  some  com- 
merce.     Population  S,C00.      Paatuxet  village  is  in  tliis  town. 

4.  .igricalture.  The  attention  of  husbandmen  in  IMiodc  Island,  is  chiefly  directed  to  iht 
dair>'  ami  giazing.  The  islands  and  shores  of  Xarragausett  Bay  are  celebrated  for  iheir  fut 
cattle,  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  their  butter  and 
cheese.  Of  the  diflcreiK  kiii<ls  of  grain,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  most  geoorallj 
cultivated. 

5.  Commerce.  Tlic  cxporls  of  thii  State  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  nel^ifao^ 
in'j  parts  of  New  Eii)rlund.  The  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  ports  of  Newport  and  Prpvi- 
denco.  The  foreign  imports,  in  1S3S,  amounted  to  656,613  dollars.  Tlie  exports  of  dom^lOB 
product'  to  'i70,O65  dollars,  and  the  shipping  to  44,660  tons. 

6.  Maniifacturct,  Rliode  Island,  in  addition  to  her  own  manufactures,  furnishes  the  matfcal  Ml 
many  of  ttiose  in  tlio  adjoining  parts  of  Massachusetts  imd  Connecticut.     Pawtucket  hiq  t^ 
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tarcest  manufactories  in  the  State.  The  manufactures  of  this  place  are  chiefly  of  cotton.  The 
niUs  are  seated  upon  three  falls  in  Pawtucket  river,'  and  run  50,000  spindles. 

ProTidence  has  also  large  manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen,  cordage,  spermaceti,  &c.  War- 
wick has  several  cotton  manufactories,  and  at  Newport  is  a  manufacture  of  lace.  At  Slaters* 
fille  and  Woonsocket,  in  the  town  of  Smithfield,  are  extensive  manufactories  of  cotton,  iron 
IbaDderies,  &c.     Rhode  Island  is  almost  exclusively  a  manufacturing  State. 

There  are  in  the  State  150*  cotton  mills,  with  250,000  spindles,  25  woolen  mills,  40  tanne- 
neit  10  iron  founderies,  30  machine-shops,  &c. 

Y.  Indians.  At  Charlestown,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  are  about  430  Narragan- 
aetts-  Nearly  all  of  them  are  of  mixed  blood.  Thev  possess  3,000  acres  of  land,  and  have 
a  missionary  and  two  schools.  They  profess  the  principles  of  the  Baptists,  and  have  a  relidous 
lociety  among  them.  The  State  exercises  a  guardianship  over  them,  although  in  point  ot  in- 
teinal  eovemment,  they  are  nominally  independent,  and  appoint  a  Council  of  5  members  and  a 
clerks  from  among  themselves. 

8.  Government.  The  government  of  Rhode  Island,  till  May  1843,  continued  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  charter  granted  to  the  colony  in  1663,  by  Charies  II.  Under  that  charter  the 
freemen  had  the  right  of  choosing  all  officers,  but  the  right  of  suffrage  was  limited  to  freeholders. 
As  the  manufacturing  population  increased  this  restriction  was  severely  felt.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  modify  the  constitution,  but  without  success.  In  1841,  a  convention  chosen  ny 
ibe  friends  of  "free  suffi^ige,"  met  and  adopted  a  constitution,  v/hich  they  called  the  "peoples 
oobstitution,"  which  was  submitted  to  be  voted  upon  by  those  authorized  to  vote  under  it,  and 
was  ratified,  as  its  framers  alleged,  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State.  They  proceeded 
to  organize  a  government  under  it.  Thomas  Dorr  was  chosen  governor,  and  a  legislature  was 
elected ;  but  the  charter  government  refused  to  give  way,  and  Dorr,  not  being  supported  by 
bit  party^  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  State.  He  returned  again,  and  assembled  an  armed 
Ibrcey  but  found  no  support,  and  again  left.  Returning  to  the  State  in  1844,  he  was  tried  for 
Ugh  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  penetentiary  for  life,  but  after  a  long  confine- 
ment was  released.  A  new  constitution  has  since  been  adopted.  For  an  account  of  it  see  Sup^ 
fktnent,     Rhode  Island  sends  two  representatives  to  Congress. 

9.  Religion,  Rhode  Island,  in  former  times,  was  the  only  New  England  colony  in  which 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  was  fully  established.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  sects,  none  being 
predominent. 

10.  Education.  Brown  University  was  founded  in  1764.  It  was  first  established  at  War- 
ren in  this  State,  but  was  removed  in  1770  to  Providence,  where  it  has  remained.  It  has 
been  supported  solely  by  individual  patronage,  and  its  funds  are  not  large.  The  college  edifices 
are  several  brick  buildings,  containing  rooms  for  students,  and  for  public  purposes.  The  col- 
lege is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful prospect.  The  libraries  contain  32,000  volumes.  The  officers  are  a  president  and  10 
professors.  The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  36  members,  of  whom  22  must  be  Bap- 
lists,  5  Quakers,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4  Congregationalists.  The  Fellows,  or  Learned  Fac- 
ulty, are  12,  of  whom  8,  including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists.  The  number  of  students 
200.  The  State  pays  annually  10,000  dollars  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  besides 
the  taxes  raised  for  this  purpose  in  each  town.  There  arc  academies  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
ind  private  schools,  during  the  winter,  arc  general  throughout  the  State. 

1 1.  Hhtory.  The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  State  was  made  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  the  principles  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, lie  repaired  to  Seekonk,  and  purchased  a  district  of  land  from  the  Indians,  but,  finding 
him-jelf  still  witliin  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  he  proceeded  further  to  Mooshansic,  and  with 
his  followers  established,  in  163G,  a  settlement,  which  he  called  Provideme,  Their  numbers 
were  soon  increased  by  sereders  and  exiles  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  island  of  Jlqxitinet^  or 
Rhode  Island,  was  settled  in  1638.  A  patent  for  the  territory,  and  permission  to  erect  an 
independent  government,  was  obtained  from  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  in  1644  ;  the 
first  General  Assembly  met  at  Portsmouth,  organized  a  government,  and  established  a  code  of 
laws,  in  1647.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  1663,  to  the  colony,  under 
the  name  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  During  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  he  annul- 
led the  charter,  and  ruled  the  colony  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  appointed  by  himself ; 
but  his  overthrow  restored  the  government  to  its  original  state.  Religious  toleration,  with 
some  slight  exceptions,  has  been  allowed  in  Rhode  Island  from  its  first  settlement  It  was  the 
last  of  the  13  States  which  acceded  to  the  Union  ;  this  took  place  in  1700 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  CONNECTICUT. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Botmdaria  and  Extent.  Coanecticut  is  situated  between  41°  and  43°  notdiht'lfcj 
between  71°  SO*  and  73°  43'  west  Ion.  Its  average  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  88  oAi; 
its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south  53  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  4,664  square  miles.  Il 
is  bounded  north  by  Massachusetts  ;  east  by  Rhode  Island  ;  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  aid 
west  by  New  York. 

2.  Mountains.  There  are  five  distinct  ranges.  1.  The  Hoiuatonie  mountains  enter  dw 
State  in  the  northwest  part,  and  continue  southerly  along  the  Housatonic  river  to  the  cmt ; 
this  is  not  properly  a  continuous  ridge,  but  a  succession  of  eminences,  spurs,  and  bnnclNi, 
aome  of  which  are  considerably  elevated.  Mount  Tom,  between  LitcbGeld  and  Wasllii|IM, 
is  700  feet  high.  2.  The  next,  proceeding  easterly,  is  the  Gretnaoods  Range,  which  it  iM 
very  elevated  ;  the  summits  in  the  northern  parts  are  covered  with  evergreens  ;  the  MoAeni 
division  is  more  rugged  and  less  lofty  than  the  northern.  3.  The  third  is  a  Greenstone  Ban, 
and  is  broken  and  precipitous  on  its  western  face,  with  gentle  declivities  on  the  eastern  ;  ten 
range  divides  into  branches  toward  the  south,  which  end  in  East  Rock  and  West  Rock,  Aeu 
New  Haven;  it  abounds  in  minerals.  4.  The  fourth  range  extends  from  Hartford  lo Ke« 
Haven,  and  is  of  the  same  geological  character  with  the  preceding,  but  is  not  continuous.  It 
is  of  only  a  moderate  height,  but  has  a  few  bold  elevations,  exhibiting  the  more  promEBCni 
features  of  the  Greenstone  llangc.  This  range  is  called  tlie  Middletovn  Mountains,  iboqgk 
its  separate  parts  have  several  distinct  appellations.  5.  Passing  east  of  the  Coniieciicut  River,  ire 
come  to  the  fifth,  called  the  Lyme  Itansie,  being  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  wtfrn 
of  the  Connecticut  from  those  of  the  Thames ;  tliis  range  has  also  two  brajiches  toward  the 
south,  but  in  the  north  is  a  distinct  and  continuous  ridge,  highest  in  the  oonhcru  pari.  Bald 
]S[ountnin,  between  Somers  and  StafTord,  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range. 

3.  Valleys.     The   Valley  of  the  Conncciicui   begins   at   Middleiown,   and    passes  nfifiti 
through  the  Slate,  being  from  10  to  16  miles  in  kvidth,  and  extending  wiihin  the  limits  of  wi 
State  a  length  of  30  mites  ;  this  is  the  richest  agricultural  section  in  the  Slate.      The  F 
ton  Valley,  extending  from  New  Haven  north  through  the  Slate,  is  50  milc; 
from   3  to  5   wide.     The  Valley  of  the  Quniipiaclt,  in   Wallingford,  and  North 
15  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  6  in  breadth,  and  is  generally  fertile.     On  the  boi    _ 
Housatonic  arc  vales  of  considerable  extent,  from  1  to  5  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  a  rich 

4.  Riverg.  The  Connecticut  enters  this  Slate  from  Massachusetts,  and  flows  souib  ido 
Long  Island  Sound.  Its  mouth  is  barred  with  sand,  but  it  admits  of  a  sloop  navigation  to 
Hartford,  50  miles.  Its  general  course  after  entering  the  State,  is  S.,  hut  at  Middletown  it 
bends  to  the  S.  E.  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  mouth.  It  receives  no  tributaiy  B 
Connecticut  of  importance.  The  largest  is  the  Tunxii,  or  Farmington  River,  which  rises  b 
Massachusetts,  and  joins  the  Connecticut  on  the  western  side,  5  miles  above  Hartford.  Tbt 
Housatonic  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  enters  this  State  near  the  north- 
west corner,  after  which  it  runs  in  a  southerly  and  southeasterly  course,  to  the  Sound,  betwea 
Milford  and  Stratford.  The  first  part  of  its  course  is  broken  by  cataracts,  and  its  entrance  n 
barred  against  large  vessels.  It  has  a  sloop  navigation  of  12  miles.  The  Thames  is  foimed 
of  two  branches,  one  consisting  of  the  Shetucket,  and  the  other  of  the  Yaiuic  and  Quinebng ; 
the  last  rises  in  Massachusetts.  These  streams  unite  at  Norwich,  and  flow  14  miles  to  nSm 
London,  where  they  enter  the  Sound.  It  has  a  good  ship  navigation  below  the  union  of  Ai 
head  streams. 

5.  Marine  Waters.  The  whole  coast  of  the  State  lies  upon  Long  Island  Sound,  which  h, 
in  fact,  an  extensive  Gulf  or  Channel,  being  140  miles  in  length,  and  25  miles  broad  in  tha 
widest  part.  It  is  somewhat  narrow  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle.  To- 
ward the  west  it  contracts  gradually  till  it  joins  the  harbor  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  lad 
crooked  strait.  It  admits  of  a  free  navigation  throughout  its  whole  extent,  for  the  UtpM 
■hips,  but  in  the  western  strait  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool  at  a  spot  called  Hell  Gate,  where  tht 
current  is  contracted  by  the  rocky  shores,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  tide,  the  narigfttion  ii 
fauardous. 

6    Climatt.    Both  the  face  of  the  countrj,  ud  the  local  position  of  this  State,  cotre^ond 
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rijT  to  the  idjoiniDg  States  of  Mass&chtisetu,  and  Riwde  Island,  that  the  difierencfl  in  the 
B  caa  be  hardly  sensible.  The  winters  are  perhaps  a  little  more  temperate,  and  the  sum- 
few  days  earlier  than  in  the  western  jiart  of  Massachusetts. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  but  of  rarious  kinds  ;  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
nerally  a  strong  and  fertile  argillaceous  loam,  varyuig  in  diiTerent  sections  from  a  hard, 
cy,  to  a  light,  sandy  loam,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  aluminous,  or  siliceous  earth, 
^aipiack  valley  is  generally  fertile,  but  light  and  sandy  in  the  Eouthem  part.  In  the 
iportion  of  the  State  the  prevailing  soil  is  warm,  strong,  fertile,  and  excellent  for  graz- 
Tbe  northwestern  part  is  in  some  places  cold  and  sterile,  but  is  generally  a  good  grazing 
y.     In  the  western  part  of  the  State  are  many  fertile  districts. 

Otologi/.  The  first  two  ranges  of  mountains  beginning  at  the  west  are  granitic,  the  next 
«eDstone  range,  corresponding  with  the  trap  or  greenstone  of  the  old  continent.  The 
I  also  a  greenstone  range,  and  the  fifth,  and  most  easterly,  is  granitic.  At  New  Haven,  a 
of  trap  or  greenstone  commences,  which  completely  intersects  this  State  and  Massachu- 
like  a  belt,  passing  into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Connecticut  flows  through 
lole  extent  of  this  district,  except  below  Aliddlelown,  where  it  passes  through  a  barrier  of 
in  country,  to  the  sea.  The  trap  region  passes  off  southwesterly  from  the  river,  and 
bs  primitive  near  New  Haven.  It  is  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  3  to  25  miles.  Its  basis  is  com- 
:;   -.  _.  v.. '   .V  ~  posed  of  stratified  rocks  inclined  to  the 

east  at  a  small  angle  with  the  horizon. 
Sandstone  is  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  rocks,  and  it  has  every  variety, 
from  very  fine  grained,  to  coarse  ;  some- 
times it  becomes  a  breccia  or  pudding 
stone,  and  again  is  a  mere  conglomerate. 
Under  the  sandstone  are  generatty  found 
slaty  rocks,  often  with  impressions  of 
vegetables  and  fish,  and  containing  small 
veins  of  jet  and  coal.  Ridges  of  green- 
stone trap,  traverse  this  region  length- 
wise, from  the  sea  to  the  northern  part 
of  Massar 111) setts.     These  repose  almost 

_^_ universally  upon  sandstone,  and  consist 

Btdaf  Saiid-snmt,»tar  Hartfurd.  of  a  dark  green  rock,  whose  constituent 

parts  are  hornblende  and  felspar.  At 
r  Hill  near  Hartford,  in  a  quarry  of  building  stone,  the  junction  of  sandstone  and  trap  is 
cuously  exhibited.  Most  of  the  ridges  are  parallel,  and  their  western  pans  generally 
itous,  so  that  in  many  places  the  country  seems  divided  by  stupendous  walls.  Immense 
I  of  ruins  are  collcuted  at  iheir  feet ;  these  consist  sometimes  of  entire  cliffs  and  pillars 
ly  Ions'  weight,  which  are  thrown  off  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  gullies,  and  often  fall 
.  mighty  concussion  into  the  valleys.  On  the  ojlfiositc  side  there  is  generally  a  ^dual 
covered  with  trees. 

VIeriden,  between  Hartford  .ind  New  Haven,  is  a  JVoJuroI  he  House,  m  a  narrow  defile, 
JO  ridges  of  grec:isinne.  The  defile  is  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  rocks  which  have 
from  the  ridges,  and  form  a  scries  of  cavities  overgrown  with  trees,  and  strewn  with  thick 
if  leaves.  The  ice  is  formed  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  and  remains  the  whole  year, 
rtion  of  it  molts  during  summer,  causing  a  stream  of  cold  water  perpetually  to  flow 
he  spot.  The  space  between  tint  mountains  is  called  Cat  Hollow,  and  presents  the  roost 
nd  picturesque  scenery  in  the  State. 

Miaerah.  Iron  ore  i«found  in  varibus  places  ;  hematite  ore  occurs  in  the  northwest, 
pplies  several  fiiriiRrcs  there  ;  the  bog  ore  is  found  and  wrought  in  the  eastern  part. 
■r  is  abundant  in  ilie  greenstone  mountains,  and  at  Bristol  there  appears  to  be  a  copper 
f  wide  extent  ;  lead  occurs  on  tlie  Connecticut,  two  miles  from  Middlctown  ;  plumbago 
id  in  New  Milford  and  Marlborough  ;  and  cobalt  in  Chatham.  .Porcelain  clay  is  found  at 
tfilford  and  Cornwall,  and  limestone  abounds  in  the  western  parts.  Marble  is  obtained 
V  Milford,  Washington,  Brookfield,  and  Milford,  and  quarries  of  freestone  are  numerous. 
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especially  upoo  the  Connecticut.     There  are  cIiBlybeate  sprh^  at  Staflbrd,  irUd'V*ittft 
most  celebrated  in  New  England.     The  mica-slate  quarries  furni^  admirable  fla^ng  steaai. 

10.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  of  (his  State  is  divernfied ;  there  are  few'lHNl 
ffacts,  and  no  very  high  mountains  ;  hills  of  moderate  size  are  scattered  eTerywbere.  -Tl« 
variety  of  aipect  is  striking  ;  at  the  base  of  a  ru^ed  granitic  ridge,  a  smooth,  fertile  pfar% 
often  spread  out ;  the  craggy  clifis  sometimes  approach  the  edge  of  a  stream,  which  is  pttft^i 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  beautiful  alluvial  tract,  and  this  alluvion  is  again  bounded  by  a  lH^ 
of  mountains  in  the  distance. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAFIIT. 
1.  Diviriom,     Connecticut   is  divided   into  eight  counties.     The  number  of  tomn  aal 
cities  is  120. 


Windham,    . 
New  London,    , 
Tolland, 


Middlesex, 
LitchQeld, 
Fairfield, 


(MiddlMOMh 
iHaddam. 
LitcfafieU. 
(Fairfield. 
(  Danboiy.  ' 


Brooklyn. 

(New  London. 

{  Norwich. 

Tolland. 

Hartford,  .         .         .     Hartford. 

New  Haren,  .         New  Haven. 

3.    Conah  and  Rnlroad$.     The  Farmington  canal,  which  extended  nortberiy  ftom  Ifffr 

Haven,  eighty  miles  lo  Northampton,  has  been  abandoned  (or  purposes  of  navigation  aad* 

railroad  substituted  for  it.     Connecticut  is  well  provided  with  railroads.     Not  less  than  mx  V&m 

traverse  the  state  from  nortli  to  south,  while  two  others  extend  through  it  Iroin  c 

one  following  the  line  nf  the  scacoast  from  New  London  to  the  extreme  western  bountti 

The  other  (not  yet  finished)  extending  tlirough  the  jnterior  of  the  State,  and  dnignecl  i 

Providence  with  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson.     An  "air  line,"  road  from  Boston  lo  Niw  Yoik,  I 

traverse  the  state  transversely,  is  also  coniprnplated.     There  is  a  canal  around  the  fnlh  in  tba 

Connecticut,  at  Enfield,  by  which  small  steamboats  are  enabled  <o  ascend  to  Spriniiiid  -  hut  U 

substitution  of  railroads  has  deprived  this  navigation  of  its  value,  and  the  water  f)f  the  tivaS 

beginning  lo  be  applied  to  manuracturiog  purposes. 

3.   Cid'cf  and  Touns.     The  seal  of  government  is  divided  between  the  cities  of  ] 
and  New  Haven.     The  city  of  Harford  is  seated  upon  the  Connecticut,  a  little  north  a 

centre  of  the  State,  at  the  ha 
sloop  navigation,  and  is  s' 
by  a  fertile  and  beautiful  t 
1  he  town  is  substantially  bij 
and  enjoys  a  flourishing  trade  n  __ 
Boston  New  York,  the  Weat  !>• 
djes  and  other  places.  Grttf 
^  qiiantities  of  lumber  and  other  prih 
^  ductions  are  received  here  mil 
""  New  Hampshire,  Vennont,  tti 
Massachusetts,  by  way  of  ibeiinf* 
Its  manufactures  arc  various,  ■!' 
their  annual  value  is  $  1 ,000,000. 
The  city  contains  a  State-hoiM 
city  hall,  a  college,  a  deaf  MP 
dumb  asylum,  a  retreat  for  ■! 
insane,  a  museum,  an  anam, 
numerous  churches,  and  semtt 
banfls  Among  the  public  edifieaih 
the  Episcopal  church  deseiW 
notice  for  its  architectural  heaulfe 
This  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  and  is  the  more  worthy  of  commendation  as  few  examples  fif 
good  taste  in  church  architecture  are  found  in  the  country  1  he  Retreat  for  the  InsaiM  h 
enjo;^'ed  the  superintendence  of  a  man  of  distinguished  gemus  and  philanthropy,  and  has  j 
actfuired  the  highest  reputation.  In  the  south  part  of  the  city  is  an  oak  tree,  ^vhich  is  ■en 
for   its  age,  and  interesting  on  account  of  Us  connexion  with  the  history  of  ancient  I 
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ftnwt  Andros  came  to  wrest  the  chaner  from  the  colony,  hi  168S,  it  ma  gBcrgdy 
n  ilia  cirfi  of  this  tree,  wbeve  it  remsined  in  aafe^  til  the  deposition  of  tfae  governor, 
ission  of  William  the  Third.  A  bridge  across  uie  Connecticut  unites  this  citj'  iritB 
of  E^t  Hartford.  The  legislature  of  the  State  meets  here  erery  second  jear. 
,  13,000. 

r  of  JV%v  London,  in  the  souibeastem  part  of  the  State,  bss  a  fine  fiarbor  sear  da 
be  Thames.  It  is  irregularly  built,  principally  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  facine;  the  east; 
many  pleasant  sites  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  several  of  the  biuldingi  arfl 
;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  not  flourishing.  The  neighboring  regioD 
nd  sterile,  and  there  are  no  great  channels  of  communication  with  the  mtenor. 
t  attention  of  the  merchants  to  the  whale-fiaheries,  has  given  a  considerable  impnbi 
e,  and  promises  to  restore  it  to  its  former  importance  as  a  commercial  city.  Fort 
is  situated  at  the  soutli  of  the  town,  and  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rotoD,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Griswold,  which  during  the  Revolution  (1781 )  was  the 
well-remembered  and  fearful  tragedy.  A  handsome  monument,  consisting  of  t 
lisk  130  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  here  tn  commemoration  of  those  who  fell  at 
Population,  9,000. 

r  of  ^Wu  Haven  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  opening  into  Long  Island 
["he  city  is  built  in  squares,  with  straight  and  wide  streets,  and  its  regularly  and 
■«  much  admired.  Its  site  is  tow,  but  the  elevated  grounds  in  the  neighboiriood, 
i^roacb  to  the  city  exceedingly  pleasant.  One  of  the  s<]uares  is  occupied  by  the 
State-house,  the  college  building,  sev- 
eral churches  and  other  edifices,  which, 
with  rows  of  elms  surrounding  the  spot, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  beautifiu 
public  places  in  the  country.  Therff 
IS  an  air  of  elegance  about  tbe  citf 
which  strikes  the  altenuon  of  eveiy 
observer,  and  justifies  the  encomiums 
uniformly  bestowed  upon  it  by  stran- 
gers. Several  of  the  churches  ar« 
handsome,  and  tlie  new  State-house, 
which  is  built  upon  a  Grecian  model, 
is  one  of  the  most  chaste  specimens 
of  architecttire  in  New  England.  Here 
also  is  the  Slate  Hospiial.  The  com- 
merce of  New  Haven  is  considerable, 
and  the  Farmington  canal  makes  it  the 
channel  of  some  trade  nilh  New  York, 
acluring  establishments  are  numerous,  comprising  a  great  number  of  coach  factories, 
1  founderies,  &c.     Population,  33,000. 

y  of  JWiddktotm,  on  the  Connecticut,  15  miles  below  Hartford,  is  seated  upon  a 
>ot  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  stream  suddenly  expands  and  makes 
ts  course,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  small  lake,  with  high,  sloping,  and 
iliores.  The  city  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  noolen,  swords,  rifles,  steam-engines. 
&c.  and  there  are  quarries  of  freestone  on  the  opposite  bank.  On  a  hill,  command 
did  prospcrl,  arc  the  buildings  of  the  Woslcyan  Universitj'.  Population,  9,000, 
1  is  on  the  Tliames,  14  miles  above  New  London.  The  town  contains  three  vil- 
largest  of  which,  formerly  called  Chelsea  Landing,  is  now  known  as  J\''ormch 
this  town  are  many  flourishing  manufactories  of  cotton,  flnnncl,  carpeting,  paper, 
d  oil,  &.C,  The  Burying  Ground  of  the  Vneases  is  here  pointed  out  to  travelers. 
y  of  the  ancient  Indian  saclicms  are  intcrrrd.  The  plain  in  this  town  was  (lie  prin- 
ner  residence  of  the  Mohegans.  Population  of  the  cityjlO.llOO.  Wenlhtrfjield, 
m  Hartford,  is  a  pleasant  town,  noted  for  its  onion  crops.  The  Plate  prison,  with 
is  situated  here.  Population,  4,000.  H'inrfsor,  6  mile?  above  Hartford,  on  Con- 
er,  is  also  a  pleasant  and  thrivina;  manufacturing  town,  and  dcnervcs  notice  as  having 
rat  settlement  made  by  ilic  English,  in  Connecticut.  Population,  3, .100,  Sayhrook 
rd  arc  resorted  to  during  summer,  for  sea-bathing.  Berlin  and  Jtleriden  are  cel- 
II.— 23 
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ebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  ware  ;  Waiertownj  Bristoly  and  fVaUrbwyj  for  the  mikiBg  off 
wooden  clocks  ;  Danbury  for  the  manufacture  of  bats,  and  Salisbwrtf  for  its  iron  mines,  fiMgoi, 
and  furnaces.     Litchfield  is  a  beautiful  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  hiUy  caunliy  * 
1  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  tliis  place,  has  acquired  distinguished  reputation.     FopulitiflD 
4,500.     Several  of  the  towns  upon  the  borders  ot  Long  Island  Sound  are  worthy  ol.  nodee 
Bridgeport  and  Mrwalk  maintain  an  active  intercourse  with  New  York,  to  which,  by  meani  of  i 
steamboats  and  sloops,  they  send  large  quantities  of  produce.     The  former  is  incorporated «.: 
a  city  and  is  neatly  built  and  beautifully  situated  on  a  good  harbor.     Its  manufactures  and  tieds 
are  extensive  and  increasing.     Population,  8,000.     Stratford^  Fairfield^  and  GrunfitUy  mtj 
be  ranked  among  the  pleasantest  towns  in  New  England.     Stoningian  has  a  good  harbor^tf. 
which  the  railroad  from  Providence  terminates,  and  regular  lines  of  steamboats  run  hence  Id 
New  York. 

4.  Agriculture.  The  general  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this  State,  with  the  skill  and 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  has  made  some  portions  of  it  resemble  a  well 
vated  garden.  There  are,  however,  considerable  districts,  which  are  barren  and  unproductifti  - 
On  the  whole,  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  may  be  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  countij  far 
diligence,  industry,  and  economy.  To  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  husbandry,  thej  idd 
equal  shrewdness  in  turning  the  produce  of  their  farms  to  account.  The  chief  articles  of  cul- 
ture are  maize,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  pease,  beans,  &C 
Orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  of  the  best  kind  is  exported.  The  fine  meadows  and  pev* 
tlu-es  enable  the  farmers  to  support  great  numbers  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  and  sheep.  The 
farms  are  generally  small,  but  seldom  less  than  fifty  acres.  The  mulberry  for  silk  worms  is  abo 
much  cultivated.  i 

5.  Commerce,  The  vicinity  of  the  great  mart  of  New  York  must  prevent  a  large  poitiDa  j 
of  the  commerce  of  this  State  from  centering  within  its  own  territory.  Most  of  the  foreign  tnpll^i 
is  therefore  diverted  to  the  New  York  market,  but  the  coasting  trade  along  the  Sound  is  titf  '■' 
active.  The  exports  from  Connecticut  are  much  the  same  in  kind,  as  from  Rhode  Island  M  > 
Massachusetts.  The  shipping  owned  in  this  State  amounts  to  70,000  tons.  The  shad  fiaheqf* 
of  Connecticut  River  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  shad  for  exportation,  and  has  a  reputaAB^ 
above  any  other.  Several  ships  sail  to  the  whale-fishery  from  Stonington,  New  LondlMO 
Bridgeport,  &c. 
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6.  Jilanufactures,  The  manufactures,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  great  value,  but  np^*  Ji 
of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  population,  and  there  are  few  large  establishments  is  vl^ 
State.  The  Connecticut  wares  are  well  known  all  over  the  country,  and  are  often  carried  btii^ 
town  to  town  to  the  most  remote  quarters,  by  the  thrifty  pedlers  firom  the  same  State.  Iv 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacture  has  very  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  tin,  iron,  brasSi  aat^ 
wooden  ware,  coaches,  combs,  buttons,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  paper,  machinerr,  ail* 
agricultural  and  mechanical  instruments,  &c.  are  among  the  products  of  manufacturing  indusUyih^ 
The  aggregate  value  of  manufactures  is  about  $  12,000,000.  There  are  in  the  State  about  18f^ 
cotton  mi)Is,with  200,000 spindles  and  5,000  looms,  manufacturing  annually  upwards  of  30,000,Ml^ 
yards  of  cloth  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  yarn,  and  consuming  above  12,000,000  pounds  of  eSH* 
ton ;  and  110  woolen  factories,  producing  yearly  350,000  yards  of  broadcloth,  800,000  yadl 
of  flannel,  60,000  yards  of  cassimeres,  100,000  yards  of  satinet,  500,000  yards  of  carpeting,  tUf^P 
and  consuming  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  annual  value  of  cotton  and  woolen  manufactnasT 
is  about  $  6,000,000  ;  of  iron  ware,  $  500,000  ;  of  axes,  600,000 ;  of  boots  and  shoes,  1 ,500,000f 
of  buttons  and  combs,  600,000  ;  of  paper,  800,000  ;  of  coaches  and  wagons,  800,000,  &c.  Va# 
quantities  of  tin  ware  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  sent  to  every  town  in  mr 
Union  for  sale.  At  Canton  is  a  manufactory  of  axes,  which  have  acquired  a  reputation  09ti^ 
all  others  in  the  United  States.  Hartford  is  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  books,  chiaftp 
for  education,  which  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  occupy  a  large  amount  eP 
capital.  Two  miles  from  New  Haven,  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  is  a  gun-factory,  estafaNAdK 
by  the  late  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin.  For  several  years  it  has  been  oeoa'^' 
pied  in  manufacturing  muskets  for  the  United  States.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  M^ 
mtemal  arrangements,  and  the  perfection  of  its  various  mechanical  processes.  The  estafaUlif 
ment  forms  a  pretty  village  of  small  stone  edifices,  and  has  a  quiet  and  tasteful  aspect.  WooMF 
clocks  form  a  very  thriving  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Connecticut.  In  the  Af^ 
town  of  Bristol,  above  30,000  clocks  are  made  annually,  and  whole  ship-loads  are  exported  mli^ 
time.     Some  of  the  clocks  are  of  metal,  and  the  whole  bring  an  average  price  of  8  dollars  oa^liT* 
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r.  P(qNiIalt(m  at  different  periods. 
1790,        .  .      238,141 

1800,  .  .  .  251,002 

1810,         .  .  .       262,042 


1820,  .  •  .       275,202 

1830,     .  •  .  297,650 

1840,  .  .  .       310,015* 


)•  imdiane.  There  remain  about  400  of  the  aborigines  in  Connecticut.  The  Mohegans 
300  ID  number,  and  have  4  or  5,000  acres  of  land,  situated  en  the  Thames,  between  New 
odoo  «nd  Norwich.  At  North  Stonington  are  50  Pequods,  who  possess  300  acres.  At 
Dion  is  another  settlement.  The  State  government  has  the  care  of  them.  They  manu* 
lure  brooms,  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  but  are  generally  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  are  little 
poaad  to  receive  instruction. 

).  Ckwemment.  The  present  constitution  of  Connecticut  was  adopted  in  1818  ;  before  this 
te  the  State  was  governed  according  to  the  colonial  charter.  The  legislature  is  called  the 
meral  Jheembly^  and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  representa- 
it  are  chosen  in  towns,  according  to  numbers,  and  the  senators  by  a  general  ticket.  All 
etkMis  are  annual,  and  the  qualiQcations  for  voting  amount  to  universal  suflrage.  The  execu- 
>  branch  consists  of  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  chosen  by  the  people.  There  is 
religious  test  in  office.    Connecticut  sends  4  representatives  to  Congress. 

10.  ReUgion,  The  Congregationalists  still  remain  the  predominent  sect.  The  Episcopalians 
( more  numerous  than  in  any  other  New  England  State.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  about 
lal  in  number.    There  are  a  few  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Catholics,  and  Shakers. 

11.  EdticaHon*     Connecticut  has  two  colleges.     YaU  College^  at  New  Haven,  is  one  of 
oldest  in  the  United  States.     It  was  founded  in  1701,  and  before  its  establishment  in  this 

ce,  was  for  a  time  fixed  at  Killingworth,  and  afterwards  at  Saybrook.  It  comprises  at 
tent  several  buildings  for  students,  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings  for  the  laboratory,  minera- 
ical  cabinet,  Trumbull  gallery,  &c.  The  observatory  is  built  upon  the  model  of  the  Tower 
the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  libraries  contain  53,500  volumes,  and  the  collection  of  minerals 
be  finest  in  the  United  States.  A  theological  school  and  a  medical  institution  are  connected 
li  the  college.  The  officers  are  a  president  and  30  teachers.  The  students  are  upwards 
100.  There  is  also  a  law  school  of  high  standing,  attached  to  the  institution.  Washington 
Segej  at  Hartford,  was  founded  in  1826.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
e  buildings  are  two  handsome  stone  edifices.  The  Wesleyan  University^  at  Middletown,  is 
Durisbing  institution,  established  by  the  Methodists.  At  Hartford  is  the  Asylum  for  the 
ef  and  Dumb^  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  the  United  States.  It  has  ample  funds 
hred  from  lands  granted  by  Congress.  The  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  England 
<es  are  sent  hither  at  the  expense  of  the  several  State  governments.  The  course  of  instruc- 
I  was  begun  in  1817.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  130.  Schools  of  high  character 
sC  in  almost  every  large  town.  With  the  means  of  common  education,  this  State  is  more 
ply  provided  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  Connecticut  School  Fund,  arising  from 
I  nle  of  western  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  amounts  to  above  2,000,000  dollars.  The 
ome  of  this  fund  is  appropriated  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  to  the  support  of  primary 
lools,  and  is  divided  among  the  different  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children. 
12-  History,  Connecticut  was  originally  a  colony  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  Plymouth  settlers 
{patched  a  company  in  1633,  who  established  themselves  at  Windsor,  on  Connecticut  river. 
le  Dutch  from  New  York  had  previously  built  a  fort  at  Hartford,  and  considered  the  English 
intruders,  although  Lords  Say,  Seal,  and  Brook,  with  other  persons,  had  obtained  a  grant 
the  territory  from  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England.  Other  settlers  shortly  arrived  from 
issachusetts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Hartford,  in  1636.  At  first,  the  authority  of  Massa- 
usetts  was  acknowledged,  but  in  January,  1639,  a  separate  government  and  constitution  weie 
need  upon  at  Hartford,  and  the  claim  of  the  Plymouth  colony  was  purchased.  Another 
lony  was  soon  after  planted  at  New  Haven,  by  emigrants  from  England.  Both  these  colonics 
JTC  involved  in  constant  disputes  with  the  Dutch  settlers  at  New  York  ;  but  in  1650  a  treaty 
partition  was  concluded,  which  removed  all  difTcrences,  and  during  the  war  between  England 
i  Holland,  which  immediately  followed,  the  colonies  agreed  to  remain  at  peace.  A  royu! 
Uler  was  granted  to  Connecticut  by  Charles  the  Second ;  this  comprehended  New  Haven, 
t  for  several  years  the  people  of  that  settlement  refused  to  consent  to  an  union.  Their 
uciance  was  overcome  in  1665,  and  from  that  period  one  government  prevailed  in  Connect!- 
L  James  the  Second  annulled  the  charter  in  1686,  and  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed 
rresDOT  of  New  England,  was  sent  to  assume  the  government.     He  repaired  with  a  body 

•  In  1850,  370,791. 
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of  troops  to  Hartford,  where  the  Assembly  was  in  sessioD,  ind  demanded  the  cbuter. 
Assembly  hesitated,  and  put  off  his  demand  till  the  evening,  when  tbe  uiEtnunent  was  b 
formally  into  the  hall  and  laid  upon  the  table  ;  but  the  lights  were  suddenly  eztinguisbed 
by  concert,  and  the  chaner  conveyed  away.  It  was  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree  in  lbs 
which  is  siill  pointed  out  to  visiters  as  the  Charier  Oak.  Andros  ruled  the  State  atbil 
till  deposed  by  the  people  of  Boston  in  1689,  when  the  charter  was  resumed,  and  the 
govertunent  was  administered  according  to  its  forms  till  1816. 


CHAPTERXXII.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Sla   * 

Capilalt. 

Sl^iet. 

«ew  -^  ork,        . 

.     Albany. 

Delaware 

New  Jersey, 

Trenton. 

Maryland, 

Pennsyhaiiia,    . 

.     Harnsburg. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Fxtcnt  The  (i^e  States  next  to  be  described  form  a  distind 
graphical  region  to  nhich  has  been  applied  the  general  name  of  the  Middle  Starrs, 
region  is  bo  nded  N  by  Lakes  Fne  and  Ontario,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canadi 
by  New  ingland  and  the  Aihntic  Ocean,  S  by  the  Potomac  and  Virginia,  and  T 
Virgin  a  n  d  Oh  o  It  extends  from  latitude  38°  to  45°  N  ,  and  from  longitude  72°  to  Bt 
W.,  compr  aing  an  area  of  about  1 16,000  square  miles. 


Dorer. 
Add^m 


2.  Mounlaini.  These  States  e\hibit  tbe  most  extensive  mountainous  tracts  in  the  T 
The  Appalachian  chain  spreads  to  its  widest  limits  in  Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  emui 
of  these  mountains  equals  in  height  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  New  Hampshire  range 
their  general  elevation  is  not  much  below  that  of  tlie  oilier  mouniains  In  New  England, 
are  almost  universally  covered  with  forests,  and  there  are  many  wild  solitudes  among  i 
which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by  man.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  arc  vast  tracts  umx 
mountains,  where  the  most  timid  of  all  wild  animob  find  a  secure  and  undisturbed  abode. 

3.  Valleifs.  The  great  streams  have  generally  rocky  banks,  with  little  interval  Itod 
here  and  there  extensive  valleys  occur.  The  broadest  is  tliat  of  the  Hudson,  which,  ■ 
part  of  its  course,  widens  to  the  breadth  of  40  miles. 

4.  Rieen.  This  region  slopes  on  the  north  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the 
to  the  Ohio  basin.  But  its  principal  rivers  are  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  tbe  table-kn^  1 
occup  es  its  interior,  and  run  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into  the  Atlantic.     The  mottii 
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tant  of  these  Btreams  are  the 
Hvdgon,  the  S^tqiLtkanna, 
and  the  Delavart ;  the  Sus- 
quehanna has  the  longest 
course,  but  is  go  much  bro- 
ken by  its  passage  through  the 
mountains  as  to  aiford  little 
advantage  for  navigation  with- 
out artificial  aid ;  it  drains 
about  38,600  squaie  miles. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
are  fine  navigable  rivers  ;  the 
latter  will  be  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. The  former  rises  in 
the  Calskill  Mountains,  takes 
a  soutlierly  course,  pierces  the 
Blue  Ridgo  and  the  Soutbeast 
Mountain,  and  meets  the  tide 
at  Trenton.  lis  principal  trib- 
utaries are  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill,  from  the  west.  Its 
whole  course  to  the  ocean  is 
317  miles,  its  estuary  forming 
a  wide  and  deep  bay.  The 
basin  of  the  Delaware  is  an 
inclined  plane,  rising  from  the 
alluvial  region  on  the  level  of 
the  tide  to  the  height  of  nearly 
3,000  feet,  with  an  ar£a  of 
upwards  of  11,000  square 
miles.  Small  vessels  go  up 
to  Trenton,  132  miles  ;  above 
that  point  the  navigation  is 
impeded  by  slioals,  but  there 
K>  falls,  and  (he  river  is,  therefore,  navigable  downward  for  boats,  from  near  its  source. 
Dunaerous  canals,  which  are  connected  with  various  points  of  ihe  stream,  and  the  working 
ie  coal  mines,  have  greatly  increased  the  navigation  on  its  waters. 

Shorts  and  Baijs.  The  whole  seacoast  from  llaritan  Bay  is  a  low,  sandy  level,  indented 
hallow  inlets,  but  affording  few  harbors.  The  principal  bays  are  Raritan,  Chesapr.akt,  and 
atare.  The  river  Delaware,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  gradually  expands  into  a  wide  bay, 
I  10  mile?;  to  30  Jn  width,  ilie  navigation  of  uliich  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  shoals, 
upeake  Bay,  or  the  estuary  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  a  broad  and  deep  basin,  185  miles  in 
tb,  and.  for  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  the  ocean,  varying  from  15  to  40,  and  above  that 
t  to  the  rooulh  of  (he  .Susquehanna,  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  It  receives  a 
ber  of  large  rivers,  which  open  into  it  with  broad,  bay-hke  mouths,  and  are  navigable  for 
!  tcsspIs  ;  the  principal  are  the  Palapsco,  Paluxenl,  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and 
M.  In  the  main  bay  the  depth  of  water  is  sufTicicnt  for  the  largest  ships  to  the  mouth  of 
Susquehanna.     It  aAbrd^  many  commodious  harbors,  and  a  safe  and  easy  navigation. 

Lake?.  The  great  lakes,  Krie  and  Ontario,  are  important  features  in  the  physical  char- 
r  of  _this  region,  hut  have  been  noticed  in  our  description  of  North  America.  The  small 
>  of  New  York  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  scenery  of  that  State,  and  afibrd  some 
ntazcs  for  navigation. 

Climate.  Although  this  section  extends  ilirougli  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  elevated 
lion  of  the  great  central  mass,  from  800  to  2,(H)il  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  renders 
lemperattire  of  that  portion  little  different  from  that  of  the  Northern  States.  The  winters 
rold,  but  less  severe  than  in  New  England,  and  of  not  so  long  continuance.  In  the  lower 
m  of  the  southeast,  the  summers  arc  hotter,  and  the  winters  milder.  Tbe  gteat  staplo 
fa»  Middle  States  is  wheat 
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8.  Sail.  The  soil  is  much  better  on  the  whole  than  in  New  England,  althougn  v« 
of  the  land  are  unproductive.  With  such  an  extent  and  diversity  of  surface,  the 
of  course,  be  every  variety.     A  small  proportion  of  the  territory  only  is  under  cultivi 

9.  Animak,  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  general  vien 
England,  are  found  in  the  Middle  States.  The  moose  is  only  met  with  along  the  nortl 
der  of  New  York.  The  cariboo,  Canada  lynx,  and  wolverene,  are  not  found  so  far  sou 
beaver,  fisher,  woodchuck,  badger,  raccoon,  fox,  weasel,  various  squirrels,  &c  ,  are 
to  these  and  the  more  northern  States.  The  common  deer  is  found  in  small  numbers 
Island,  and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York,  and  m  the  mw 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  traveler  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  will  frequently  d 
venison,  and,  as  he  passes  along  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Juniata,  will  hear  the  hound 
suit  of  the  deer,  and  will  see  tlie  hunters  at  their  several  stations,  ^'aitin^  till  the  tire 
seeks  refuge  in  the  stream,  that  they  may  shoot  him  down.  The  Amencan  elk  is  a] 
sionally  found  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  these  mountains.    Black  bears*  and  wolves  are 


*  The  followin  jT  descriptions  are  extracted  from  the  Cab- 
inet of  Natural  History,  and  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  in  the 
Middle  States : 

A  Bear  Hunt,  in  Delaware  County,  Jf.  Y.  **  On  the 
day  •{  the  present  hunt,  I  was  joined  by  a  very  particular 
friend,  and  a  ^at  huntsman,  and  we  took  with  us,  for  our 
day*s  sport,  nme  dogs,  and  two  men  to  assist  in  leading 
the  dogs.  Five  of  these  animals  were  experienced  and 
well  broken,  but  the  other  four  were  young,  and  about,  for 
the  first  time,  to  range  the  forest  ailer  a  bear. 

*'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  remark,  for  the  informa- 
tion  of  those  who  know  but  little  of  these  animals,  that 
old  bears  seldom  tree  to  clear  themselves  of  do^,  if  there 
ia  any  possibility  of  escape  without  it ;  and  when  neces- 
sity compels  them  to  this  course,  thev  will,  on  the  approach 
of  a  human  creature,  in  despite  or  every  obstacle  which 
may  oppose  them,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  take  to 
fliglit;  young  bears,  however,  will  climb  treos  immediate- 
lv,and  oflen  suffer  hunters  to  approach  beneath  and  shoot 
tnem.  Knowing  the  present  animal  to  be  au  old  and  for^ 
midable  antagonist,  and  judging,  from  tlie  noise  of  the 
dogs,  that  he  was  in  a  tree,  my  companion  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  destroy  him  at  once,  lest  he  should  kill  more 
of  our  dogs,  as  by  this  time  he  hod  killed  one,  and  disa- 
bled two  others ;  he  accordinglv  approached  with  much 
eaution,  until  within  about  eighty  yards  of  the  tree  in 
which  the  bear  had  taken  refuge,  when,  with  much  deli- 
beration, he  fired  at  his  head,  and,  beinz  a  first  rate  shot, 
I  felt  confident  that  the  animal  would  have  fallen  dead ; 
but,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  shot  did  not  take  effect, 
owing  to  the  ball  having  struck,  and  glanced  from  a  small 
dead  limb,  which  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  bear*s 
head,  but  completely  unnoticed  by  my  friend.  At  the  re- 
port of  his  rifle,  the  bear  descended  backwards,  for  about 
ten  feet,  then  aoubled  himself  in  tlie  form  of  a  hoop,  and 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"  It  is  well  known  among  hunters,  that,  should  an  old 
bear  be  surprised  on  a  tree,  ne  will  never  descend  by  slid- 
ing down,  but,  like  this  bear,  roll  himself  up  and  fall, 
•oinetimes  from  a  most  astonishing  height,  even  forty  or 
fiflv  feet ;  in  which  case,  he  always  alights  on  his  rump, 
and  when  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  will  roll  like  a  hoop  to  the 
bottom.  I  have,  in  several  instances,  shot  them  after  such 
falls,  and  found  the  extent  of  injurv  received  was  a  few 
■light  bruises  near  the  root  of  the  tail.  Experienced  dogs 
are  %ware  of  this  stratacrem  of  the  bear,  and,  so  soon  as  he 
lets  go  his  hold,  they  will  run  from  under  the  tree  to  avoid 
his  fall.  This  plan  also,  the  bear  adopts  to  clear  himself 
of  dogs,  as  he  knows,  that  should  he  descend  the  tree 
gradually,  he  must  encounter  a  host  of  enemies,  the  mo- 
ment he  reaches  the  ground.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
dogs  knew  the  character  of  their  antagonist,  and  ran  so  far 
from  under  the  tree,  that  the  bear  hau  recovered  from  his 
fall,  and  ran  three  hundred  yards  ere  they  could  over- 
take him. 

"  The  battle  now  began  to  rage  most  furiously,  and  we 
were  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  our  dogs,  and  endeavored  to 
ihoot  liim,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  sndan- 


gering  some  of  the  dogs.  He  then  laid  on^  hii 
would  frequently  drag  some  of  the  dogs  to  him, 
s(^ueeze  them  to  death ;  but,  being  broad  menm 
failed  to  efiect  his  purpose.  This  the  old  dogs '. 
and  the  moment  he  would  seize  them,  they  woi 
with  his  breast,  and  slip  out  backwaros  ftom  hi 
*'  Our  presence  excited  the  dogs  to  fight  wi 
most  ferocity  and  exceeding  courage,  for  half  «i 
the  bear  was  an  overmatch  for  them,  and  we  « 
that  he  would  bite  them  in  pieces,  and  escape  ■) 
out  our  being  able  to  get  a  ball  into  him.  Ai 
dogs  was  a  favorite  old  dog  we  called '  Drive/ 
out  exception,  the  best  dog  to  hunt  I  ever  «iw, 
the  most  couragous.  He  had  been  onr  eomp 
in  toil  and  pleasure,  for  several  years,  and  hbs 
with  wild  animals  were  so  numerous,  that  ofli 
the  time  that  we  have  carried  him  from  the  fie! 
helpless  and  mangled,  for  miles,  to  onr  homes, 
on  recovering  he  was  eager  to  engage  in  dendlj 
any  monster  of  the  forest.  This  old  doiff,  in  1 
battle,  had  seized  the  bear  by  the  back  of  the 


so  firm  a  hold  as  to  disable  him,  in 
injuring  the  other  dogs.  The  bear,  however,  i 
to  rid  himself  of  Drive,  in  every  possible  way 
effect ;  thinking  now  it  would  be  a  good  op| 
despatch  him,  I  resolved  to  try  the  virtue  of  n 
knife,  and  approached  him  with  a  view  of  stal 
but  the  bear  immediately  broke  away  from  thi 
then  threw  himself  on  his  back  again ;  and  w 
position,  I  set  my  rifle  against  a  tree,  and  it 
make  the  fatal  stroke.  The  bear  anticipated  m^ 
and  met  my  blow  with  a  stroke  of  his  pew,  wi 
force  as  to  Knock  the  knife  from  my  hand  to  tl 
of  thirty  feet,  and  then  arose,  and  made  a  ho 
me ;  but  1  showed  him  a  light  pair  of  hede, 
again  seized  by  the  dogs,  he  was  deterred  fti 
pursuit.  We  then  thouirht  of  other  mewMp 
nienced  cuttin|[r  large  clubs ;  but  whilst  engai 
the  bear,  disrelishing  his  new  enemies,  cleared 
the  dogs,  which  were  so  disabled  by  this  time 
could  hardly  fight  more,  and  made  off  at  IbU 
seized  my  rifle,  and,  just  as  he  was  sprinffinjg  « 
hemlock  log,  I  fired  at  him ;  but,  being  unud  t 
tlie  dogs,  I  shot  too  high,  and  only  ent  ImB 
rump,  as  he  pitched  over  the  log.  This  pa 
stand,  and  he  ascended  a  tree,  to  the  height  of 
feet,  when  I  approached,  and  shot  mm  tl 
heart." 


Air   KXTRAORDIifART    WoLF    HuRT.      The 

tract  is  part  of  an  account  given  of  a  wotf  wl 
down  by  some  hunters,  who  resided  in  the  tS] 
posit,  in  Delaware  county.  New  York.  This  i 
lost  three  toes  from  one  of  his  feet,  and  on  tl 
was  called  the  '<  three-leg^ged  wolf."  He  wee  | 
fkmous  for  his  depredations  among  the  ehee] 
been  frequently  pursued,  but  from  his  greet  ■ 
hitherto  escaped.  No  less  than  forty-five  pena 
ginally  started  in  the  chase,  on  the  preamt  eei 
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^etuvian  and  Catskill  mountains,  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania, 
other  is  also  more  common  in  this  wild  and  rugged  region.  The  opossum  is  first  met 
these  States,  not  being  found  further  north ;  but  its  southern  range  is  very  extensive, 
-ds  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  northeastern  States,  but  they  sometimes  appear  here 
different  dress,  and  often  under  a  different  name  ;  thus  the  bobolink  of  New  England  is 
3wn  as  the  reed-bird,  and  the  rufiefl  grouse,  which  in  the  former  section  is  called  a  partridge, 


w  the  third  dav,  and  two  onlj  had  lufficient  per* 
I  to  continue  toe  porauit 

le  time  it  waa  fairly  light,  we  were  at  the  apot 
I  bad  left  the  wolf  the  nifht  previoaa ;  and  we 
iooeeded  more  than  three  hundred  varda  op  the 
«  we  found  hia  bed.  Thia  be  had  lelt  of  hia  own 
ad  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  waa  about 
d  a  half  to  the  summit,  and  then  took  to  another 
eh  led  direct  to  Walton,  and  continued  until  he 
m  liL  Jndse  Pine'a  farm,  a  distance  of  fiileen 
me  m  bad  a  few  weeka  previous  killed  so  many 
d  there,  at  the  foot  of  another  hill,  he  had  reposed 
i^MUider  of  the  night.  We  soon  aroused  him, 
ok  directly  up  this  hill,  which  was  exceedingly 
t  up  whico  we  clambered,  with  slow  progress, 
{liiied  the  top.  We  had  walked  fiAeen  miles, 
ras  firat  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  looked  down, 
WT  about  thirty  yards  from  me.    The  wolf 

)oane  on  the  brow  or  that  hill  for  three  miles, 
left  it,  and  crossed  the  road  which  leada  from 
>  Franklia,  on  the  Susouehanna ;  here  I  stopped 

d  for  my  companion.    W was  immediately 

b.  The  wood  before  us  was  open  for  six  miles, 
lally  ascending,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent 
I  rapid  strides ;  as  I  neared  the  top,  I  alacked  for 

I  eome  up.    '  Now,*  aaya  W ,  '  if  the  wolf 

i,  we  will  have  a  regular  descent  for  nine 


I  atarted  at  full  speed,  guarding  always  against 
bito  bolea,  in  wnich  case,  probably,  my  legs 
re  been  broken,  until  I  came  within  two  miles  of 
rthe  bill,  when  I  saw  the  rascal  about  three  hun- 
i  ahead,  and  he  saw  me  at  the  name  time.  We 
it  aa  hard  as  we  could  lay  to,  and  I  saw  that  I 

bim  but  slowly,  and  being  within  one  hundred 
ilj-five  yards  of  me,  I  fired  just  as  he  was  ouar- 

me,  but  he  kept  his  course,  and  rose  a  high 

before  us.  I  reloaded  and  proceeded,  and  found 
id  dropped  in  the  snow  so  oAen,  as  to  evince  the 
itigue,  and  nothing  but  his  very  life  stimulated 

On  this  mountain  were  manv  windfalls,  and 
cult  places,  almost  impassable  for  man ;  and  had 
D  pnrsuit  of  any  other  animal  beside  the  '  three- 
>If,'  the  number  of  difficulties  at  this  time  would 
eartened  us ;  but  we  were  intent  on  victory,  and 
ation  blinded  us  to  difficulties,  and  made  us  cal- 
flering.  Our  antagonist  kept  his  course  on  this 
ven  mileSf  but  it  being  covered  with  underbrunh 
not  gain  on  him ;  the  sun  was  gliding  behind  the 
Is,  and  the  wolf  having  so  much  the  start  of  us, 
uded  to  look  out  for  quarters  for  the  night ;  we 
ly  ascended  a  high  point  on  the  mountain,  and 
f  two  miles  distant  we  saw  a  house,  whither  we 
!,  and  were  imracdiately  recognised  by  a  young 
nmate  of  the  dwelling;  he  inquired  of  us  *  what 
s  there  in  our  hunting-dress  and  with  our  rifles.* 
lim  we  were  afler  the  three-legged  wolf.  *  Ah,* 
[  know  him  well.  I  hope  you  >vill  not  leave  him 
Mily  three  weeks  since  he  killed  eleven  sheep  in 

for  us,  and  last  winter  he  killed  eighteen  others 
IS  he  not  lost  a  part  of  his  left  fore  foot  ?  *  We 
ire  were  satisfied  he  knew  him,  as  tliat  was  his 
n,  and  that  we  should  never  give  him  up  until 
*stn>yed  him,  unless  a  snow  should  fall  so  as  to 

his  track.  This  was  fifly-two  miles  from  our 
a  direct  line,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  ran  that 
ini^ea,  aa  we  were  then  near  Delhi,  in  the  upper 
f  county. 

rete  treated  with  great  hospitality  by  thia  family, 
waa  Wilaon,  and  every  thing  was  done  to 


make  us  and  our  doga  comfortable  that  eonld  be  deviaed. 
Afler  drinking  some  tea,  and  eating  but  little,  we  found 
that  aleep  waa  more  deairable  than  any  thing  else,  and  we 
retired  to  rest.  Our  doga  did  not  reach  the  £>U8e  for  boom 
time  afler  our  arrival,  and  then  they  were  in  a  wretched 
condition ;  but  the  family  exerciaed  great  humanity  lo> 
warda  them,  especially  the  children,  who  had  taken  thea 
into  the  parlor,  and  were  rubbing  them  with  dry  napkins. 
When  we  arose,  we  found  a  repast  prepared  for  ua,  with 
some  doughnuts  to  eat  through  the  day.  This,  generally, 
waa  our  daily  food,  and  for  drink  we  would  catch  op  a 
handful  of  snow,  not  allowing  ourselves  sufficient  time  to 
quench  our  thirst  at  a  brook. 

'*  Before  light  we  started  and  tracked  our  way  op  the 
mountain,  and  I  candidly  aay,  I  never  felt  better  than  at 
that  time ;  my  apirits  were  buoyant,  and  I  trod  with  lighter 
footstep  than  any  day  previous ;  thia  waa  the  fourth  daj 

of  our  uunt.    1  asked  Capt.  W how  he  felt;  aaid  he. 

'  I  feel  well ;  victonr  to-day  ;  to-day  the  wolf  muat  die. 
But  we  felt  keenly  for  our  poor  dogs ;  for,  although  thej 
had  been  so  well  nursed,  yet  they  could  not  move  a  step 
scarcely,  without  crying;  and  thus  they  continued  yelp- 
ing until  they  had  followed  ua  some  miles.  We  wooid 
have  left  them  at  the  farm-house,  but  they  howled  so  ter- 
ribly, we  were  obliged  to  let  them  follow  us. 

'*  About  liffht,  we  got  on  the  wolf  track  again ;  and, 
within  three  hundred  yarda,  found  he  had  lain  down,  hot 
had  risen  again  in  the  night,  voluntarily,  and  walked  not 
more  than  ten  yards  before  he  made  another  bed  in  the 
anew.  It  was  evident  his  time  waa  drawing  to  its  close, 
for  in  the  last  bed  he  laid  until  we  aurprised  him  in  the 
morning.  His  former  plan  was,  afler  we  had  ceased  chas- 
ing him,  to  run  a  few  hundred  yards,  then  lie  down  for 
about  half  the  night,  and  rise  again  and  travel  off  fifleea 
or  twenty  miles,  into  the  neighborhood  of  his  depredations, 
and  there  rest,  preparatory  to  the  next  nigot'a  havoc 
among  the  aheep ;  but  now  it  was  pretty  certain,  that  we 
had  tired  him  too  much  to  waste  any  time  afler  sheep,  and 
that  he  did  not  possess  power  to  travel  much  further. 

**  When  we  aroused  him  this  time,  he  led  right  off  from 
home ;  but  we  cared  not  whither  he  went,  so  Ion jt  u  he 
left  a  track  for  us  to  follow  him ;  but  this  mountain  waa 
covered  with  underbrush,  and  he  appeared  to  be  well  ac* 
quainted  with  every  inch  of  ground  be  ran  over,  therefore 
we  could  not  push  him  to  the  extent  we  desired ;  this  he 
was  well  aware  of,  and  he  would  choose  the  most  dense 
and  difficult  part  of  the  wood ;  but  he  omitted  it  now, 
making  his  usual  circuits  about  the  windfalls,  as  he  had 
no  time  to  spare,  and  could  continue  his  course  direct. 
We  followed  him  with  renewed  speed  for  about  seven 
miles,  when  he  left  the  mountain,  and  directed  his  course 
across  a  valley,  six  miles,  to  another  mountain.  Through 
this  valley  was  clear  open  wood,  and  we  pressed  him  so 
hard,  that  he  began  to  len^en  his  jumps,  and  made  no 
more  bods  in  the  snow  until  he  reached  the  above  moun- 
tain, where  he  had  opportunities  again  to  rest,  as  the  side 
on  which  he  ran  was  so  perpendicular  that  we  made  but 
slow  progress.  We  found  that  he  would  drop  himself  to 
rest  every  few  steps,  and  just  keeping  so  far  ahead  as  to 
keep  out  of  our  sight,  although  we  were  confident  he  saw 
us  continually.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
we  found  he  had  made  a  start  for  a  thicket  on  the  same 
mountain,  before  we  could  overtake  him;  but  the  course 
he  was  going  waa  a  gradual  descent  for  about  fifteen  nnlrs, 
until  it  terminated  at  the  foot  of  another  mountain,  whico 
was  in  that  range  called  Pine  Hill,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 

*^  I  started  off  at  full  speed  down  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, making  long  jumM.  I  never  felt  better,  and  with 
ease  to  myself,  1  could  run  a  milt  la  tre  minutss ;  my 


an 


MIDDLE  STATED 


19  here  called,  with  equal  improprietyi  a  pheasant,  while  the  quail  of  New  England  here  recami 
the  more  correct  appellation  ot  partridge.  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  calculates  the  DumlMr 
of  summer  birds  which  are  met  with  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  at  sixty,  most  of 
which  are,  however,  common  in  New  England.  The  mocking-bird  is,  however,  scarcely  faud 
north  of  the  Middle  States.  The  not  less  celebrated  canvass-back  duck,  although  known  M 
the  north,  generally  under  other  names,  here  only  acquires  the  delicacy  of  savor,  which  gives 


limlM  felt  inyigorated,  and  m;^  speed  was  superior  to  anj 
9i  the  former  days.  I  continued  so  for  nearly  thirteen 
qules.  and  then  came  within  sight  of  the  wolf.  He  was 
then  out  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  me,  and  he  had 
yet  two  miles  fqrther  to  go,before  he  could  reach  the  moun- 
tiin,  and  this  through  open  wood.  He  used  every  exer- 
tion to  quicken  his  pace,  but  in  spite  of  his  efforts  I  gained 
on  him.  I  bad  run  but  one  mile  since  I  got  sight  of  him, 
and  when  I  was  within  forty  yards  of  him,  he  looked  be- 
hind at  me,  and,  seeing  no  possible  chance  of  escaping, 
dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  stopped ;  I  ran  wi th- 
ill twenty  yards,  and  shot  a  ball  immedialelv  through  his 

body,— he  fell,  and  rose  again ;  crack  went  Capt.  W^ *s 

rifle,  and  down  he  dropped  dead.  In  a  moment  my  foot 
was  on  his  neck,  but  we  were  at  a  loss  to  express  our  joy, 
—  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest,  and  we 
knew  not  where ;  we  charged  our  rifles,  and  gave  four 
founds,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  four  days*  chase.  Our 
difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  for  we  were  determined 
to  take  him  home  ;  we  accordingly  cut  a  small  stick,  and 
twisted  one  end,  fastened  it  to  his  upper  jaw,  and,  while 
one  carried  the  rifles,  the  other  dragged  him  on  the  snow. 

''  It  appeared,  on  examining  the  wolf,  that  I  had  struck 
him  on  the  flank  the  day  previous,  when  I  fired  at  him,  to 
i^ut  the  depth  of  the  ball,  cutting  the  flesh,  but  not  so 
as  to  retard  nis  progress.  We  continued  dragging  him, 
and  followed  down  a  small  branch,  which,  we  were  con- 
finced,  would  either  lead  us  to  the  Delaware,  or  Susque- 
hanna. After  proceeding  about  eight  milcM,  we  came  to  a 
fknn-house,  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Sawyer ;  he  soon  recognis- 
ed as,  and,  seeing  us  dragging  a  wolf,  asked  if  we  had  the 
'  three-legored  wolf? '  and  when  we  answered  in'the  affirma- 
tiTe,  says  he, '  I  will  hold  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  I  have  but 
ftw  sheep  left  from  last  winter,  as  he  then  Killed  nine,  and 
eight  of  them  were  my  best  ewes,  and  I  suppose  ne  came 
here  for  more  mutton.  Tell  me,*  continued  he,  '  what  I 
ean  do  for  you,  and  it  shall  be  done.*  We  asked  him  if 
he  would  take  us  in  his  sleigh  toward  our  home,  or  until 
we  could  find  some  of  our  neighbors  that  would  take  us 
the  balance  of  the  wa^.  We  were  then  eightv  miles  from 
oar  village  of  deposit,  in  a  direct  line,  and  he  without 
hesitation  agreed  to  do  so. 

<*  The  number  of  persons  assembled  at  Walton,  out  of 
eariosity,  was  about  one  hundred,  to  see  the  result  of  the 
chase,  as  every  farmer  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  destruction  of  this  wolf;  and  making  a  calculation  we 
found,  that  the  number  of  persons  assembled  there  alone, 
had  had  sheep  destroyed  by  him  to  nearly  tlie  amount  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  When,  therefore,  tney  saw  our  suc- 
cess, it  appeared  as  though  they  could  not  do  too  much  for 
OS ;  they  escorted  us  home  with  fifteen  sleighs  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  and  our  fame  resounded  through  the  whole 
country.*' 

Eiicon5TKR  WITH  A  Pahther.  We  only  give  the  latter 
part  of  this  account,  which  relates  the  manner  in  which 
two  hunters  killed  a  panther,  aftet  they  had  traced  him  to 
a  cave  in  the  rocks.  The  scene  occurred  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

**  We  approached  the  opening,  and  then  the  animal  retir- 
ed to  the  depth  of  its  retreat  Our  appearance  now  excited 
its  displeasure,  which  was  manifested  by  tremendous  growls, 
that  made  the  roclu  ring  again ;  it  still  seemed  unwilling 
to  leavQ  such  a  place,  which  offered  so  much  security.  We 
now  resolved  to  try  other  measures  to  dislodge  our  enemy, 
and  commenced  b^  threshinff  at  the  aperture  with  a  long, 
stout  pole ;  bat  this  &iled  alike,  with  the  other  means  we 
had  employed,  to  roose  it  to  action.  Emboldened  at  last 
jj  its  oowardiooi  wt  attimpted  to  pmieh  it,  bat  thia  had 


no  other  effect  than  to  produce  the  moat  appalling  mvb 
and  spitting,  like  a  cat  Lion  himself  seenied  aensuit  of 
the  creature's  want  of  spirit,  and  was  with  difl&cakf  i^ 
strained  from  dashing  in  to  the  combat,  in  which  ercali 
his  life  would  have  paid  the  forfeit,  without  renderiag  M 
any  assistance.  Being  convinced,  that  nothing  woula  i^ 
dace  it  to  leave  its  strong-hold,  I  formed  the  reoolutkm  tf 
shooting  it,  if  possible^  m  ita  very  den.  1  reqaeeleA  ay 
friend  to  stand  in  readiness  to  shoot,  or  let  the  dog  ii^  p 
case  I  failed  or  the  panther  should  spring  at  me.  Thiaai^ 
rangement  made,  I  succeeded  in  getting  i^ small  distan 
into  the  cave,  and  after  remaining  some  time,  eonid  Mt 
perfectly  well.  I  found,  however,  that  them  waa  m 
chance  to  shoot  it  even  when  so  near ;  as,  instead  of  gel* 
ting  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  den,  the  panther  bid  oon* 
cealed  itself  behind  a  rock,  which  jutted  ao  moch  ahofti 
the  bottom  of  the  cave  as  to  shield  it  completely  fimn  ny 
view.  The  animd*s  cowardice  increased  my  connga  m 
much,  that  I  determined  on  using  every  means  to  daain* 
it.  I  requested  my  companion  to  procure  me  a  long  pA 
to  punch  it  with.  3Iy  plan  was  to  lay  my  rifle  paiaU 
with  the  pole,  and  the  moment  the  panther  aeiaed  the  «h1 
with  his  mouth,  to  fire,  and  then  to  shoot  him  direct^  0 
the  head ;  and  should  I  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  |iaiillMr 
make  a  rush,  I  was  to  fall  flat  on  my  front,  piovidid  I 
could  not  get  out  in  time  and  let  him  run  over  me  Ui  m* 
cape.  My  friend,  who  was  a  bold  man,  and  a  fiart  nfti 
shut,  was  to  kill  it  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  or  if  Ilia  |Hk 
ther  stopped  to  give  me  battle,  was  to  let  the  dog  ia.aid 
seize  it,  and  thus  give  me  a  ^ance  to  retire.  I  kaev  tUl 
was  the  only  mode ;  for,  were  I  to  present  any  obatathti 
the  animal's  progress,  so  that  it  could  not  conwinieBHf 

fass,  my  life  would  pay  the  forfeit  for  my  ao  doing;  kti 
had  good  reason  to  doubt  its  courage,  and  tbeielbn  tt 
no  alarm  for  my  safety.  My  friend  having  procond  Iht 
pole,  1  put  my  plan  into  operation ;  the  first  pnah  1  midi 
roused  the  anger  and  ferocity  of  my  enemy,  and  iinniiMi 
ed  me,  that  nothing  but  cowardice  on  ita  part  aavadaft 
from  utter  destruction.    The  cave  echoed  and 


with  his  growling.  The  panther  seiaed  the  end  of  itt 
pole  with  so  mucn  fury  as  to  bend  it  over  tbo  roek«  iii 
still  keep  its  head  from  my  view.  So  lonff  aa  I  triad  Ip 
pull  the  stick  the  animal  aeptafirm  holoT;  hot  the 
ment  I  ceased  pulling  it  alao  relaxed  its  hold.  The 
of  this  creature  were  so  quick,  that  it  was  impoi 
direct  an  aim  at  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; 
raising  itr  head  to  seize  the  pole  the  flashes  from  ita  MA 
were  distinct,  but  so  quick  were  they  out  of  eight  UmH^ 
resembled,  more  than  any  thing  else,  sparks  atmck  ftan% 
flint.  So  strong  was  this  aniinu,  that  with  both  my  hUNi 
and  utmost  strength,  1  could  not  pull  its  head  mm 
afler  laboring  some  time  in  thb  way  I  requested  my 
panion  to  procure  me  a  pole  stouter  than  the  firat,  ao 
when  the  animal  seized  it  he  could  not  press  it  behind  thifc 
rock,  and  must  of  necessity  keep  its  head  in  view.  The  Mik 
though  not  answering  my  expectations  exactly,  eoHlai 
me  nevertheless  to  discharge  my  piece  at  the  Bwnatar.  il 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  making  a  fatal  ahoi,  andLvp 

an  hour  had  elapsed  since  I  entered  the  den,  I  detai 

ed,  at  all  hazards,  to  fire.  Possibly  1  might  hit,— < 
chances  out  of  ten  were  in  my  favor  of  domg  ao ;  of 
in  case  I  missed,  I  could,  with  one  apring.  clear  A% 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Under  these  impresauma  I  thnnllli^ 
pole  once  more  at  the  panther,  and,  the  momeni  U  im 
seized,  leveled  my  rifle,  and  fired ;  at  the  next  inatall^ 
made  a  spring  at  the  opening ;  my  feet  alipped  on  Iht  Hh 
and  I  slid  backwards  into  the  cave  agam.  My  ftiM|% 
who  was  on  the  alert,  seeing  my  fall,  and  apprahawta 
lest  the  |Manther  had  seized  me,  let  Lien  looae  i  he  'pnm 
ofer  ne  in  an  ioftan^  and  made  an  attack  vpoB  tkaiM 


■T 


Then         1  c 

bm,  beiog  «»•«.»  TO  w«e  lu 
I  At  water,  and  iDtlchef  the  enrtad  tit 
■  §if  or  k  the  aeaaoo  of  his  visit  to  ti 
M  faand  south  d  Cape  Cod,  but  the  s 
»  apa  vahiable.    The  ojsters  af  the  i 
the  white  fish  is  found,  but  inferior  m 
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,*  JZoces,  Cloises.  Various  materials  compoae  the  popuhdon  of  the  Mid* 
I  avd,  io  manf  instances,  there  is  little  amalgamation.  The  most  oometous  bedf  Ja 
I  iemnt,  but  there  are  large  settlements  of  Germans,  together  widi  manjr  Freobhj 
lOdier  Europeans,  and  a  fiur  greater  pro^^rtkn  of  blacks,  than  in  New  EnghBd.  & 
Kind  Manrlaiid  are  mamr  Oemoans,  but  m  Penu^lvania,  thef  constitota  almost  a  •ep* 
(■pnirr.  in  the  dly  of  New  York,  are  many  blacks,  of  tlie  most  dusohite  and  w» 
Bits  ;  m  Philadelphia  they  are  more  orderly,  and,  throng  the  influence  of  the  Frieada 
Bh  tluqr  tfc  mu^  fiivored.  It  is  pohable  that  a  jury,  in  Philadelphia,  in  dticidiBg  m 
mn  a  white  and  a  black,  would,  if  it  had  a  bias  eit&r  wqr,  feel  it  in  fiwor  of  tbaboegiOhr 
SIS.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  dresa  is  generally  richer,  aai 
ikmaUe,  than  in  any  other  of  the  cities  of  the  Union.  The  Grennans  have  soma 
B|l  of  dress,  and  often  wear  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  puri^  breeches  ;  die  femdrii 
^diort  petticoats.  The  Quakers  have  their  own  neat  and  phin  fashion,  wluch  is  nof 
;  perhaps  the  most  becoming  dress  that  can  be  seen  in  Philaddphia,  is  that  of  a  yoopg 
hi  society.    It  b  the  perfection  of  a  neat  sunplicity.f 

the  word  TaiilMe.  At  home^  tiit  ss^  avaa  sf  Miat 
York,  though  of  Ea|^  origin,  will  %A  jaa.t]nl  hs  i| 
BotaFonMt.  Tbo  term  heio  is  nipfMea  to  M*  psiMtE. 
proriacial  in  iti  typlicaUon,  beJM  oonSaed  tothtantNM 
of  New  EngUnd.    Bui,  out  oftbe  Unitod  StUoe,  miul 

Georgian  doee  not  heeitale  to  etU  hiniMlf  nTonns.  TM 
AneneuM  are  partieolaflj  fond  of  diaUnmiahing  aaj  tUag; 
oooneeted  with  the  general  entarpriae,  aUn,  or  wanlstiiwi 
hjr  thia  term.  Thoa  the  aoothem  planter,  who  la  m^. 
my  mora  arevM  Uian  an  v  other  to  admit  a  oommnal^  tC 
thoaa  peiaonal  qoalitiea  waieh  aio  thought  to  mark  tha^ 
fereneea  in  NOTincial  or  rather  State  ehanetor,  wiU  lalb 
of  what  a  '*  Yankee  merohanU**  a  **  Tankee  negotjatot^" 
or  a  ^  Yankee  aoldier,**  ean  do  and  haa  done ;  meaning. 
alwtva  the  people  of  Uie  United  SUteo.  I  hare  heard  a 
naval  officer  of  rank,  who  waa  bom  aouth  of  tlie  PoinmaSp 
apeak  of  hia  ?eaael  with  a  loct  of  aappreawd  pride,  aa  a 
<*  Yankee  man-of-war.'*  Now  I  hoTe  beard  the  aune  fa^ 
diTidutl  allude  to  another,  in  a  manner  that  appeared  is- 
proachfol,  and  in  which  he  need  the  word  **  Yankee  '*  witk 
peculiar  empbaaia. 

Thua  it  ia  apparent,  that  the  term  haa  two  aignlfieatioM 
amooff  the  Americana  tbemeehrea,  one  of  whioh  OMU^ha 
ealleo  ila  national,  and  the  other  He  kwal  meaning.  XhS 
New-Englandman  endentlv  ejralta  in  the  appeUation  al 
all  timea.  Thoae  of  other  Statea,  with  whom  I  haToeoms 
in  contact,  are  maniftatly  qnite  aa  well  pleaaed  to  kv  na 
claim  to  the  title.  I  think  it  would  reaoU  firom  theae  M^ 
that  the  people  of  New  England  are  thovght  bj  the  iMl 
of  their  oountrvmen,  to  poaeeae  aome  minor  pointa  of  ehav* 
acter,  in  whion  the  lattor  do  not  oare  to  paitieipato,  aad 
of  which  the  New-Englandman  ia  nneonaeiona,  ot  la 
which  perhapa  he  deema  himaelf  Ibrtnnato  9  while,  on  the 
other  hand,thev  poaecw  certain  other,  and  more  important 
qoalitiea,  which  are  admitted  to  be  oreditable  to  the  whole 
nation.  Afier  all,  there  ia  little  or  no  fteling  excited  on 
the  subject  The  inhabitanta  of  Statea  liTing  a  thonaand 
miles  asunder,  apeak  of  each  other  with  more  kindneas,  ia 
common,  than  the  inhabitante  of  ad}oining  ooontiaa  hi 
England,  or  proTinoea  in  Franoe.  —  dcmer, 

t  The  following  deaeriptiona  of  the  ftoakera  and  Jews 
at  Philadelphia,  are  extraeted  ftom  **  Letten  from  the 
Sooth  and  Weat,*'  by  Arthur  Sin^eton,  Eeii. 

"The  Qnake»,the  worthy  deaeandants  of  the  Goto* 
niata  of  the  admimble  William  Pena,  of  mdriarahal  iiaiiF 
nliflity,  were  long  dominant  in  thia  oi^.  ThelaraiQaif 
hiff  is  aow  aa  nuuMNaiisis  aspsilattQa§AiaMitQaah9 


I  wjfcaaa  tey  waa  now  aronsed  to  the  hi|^ieat 
>'  toilfcaimil  ahot;  the  odda  were  Smrlbllj 
m^  blow  of  the  mooator'a  paw  waa  anfieieBt 
ear  day  with  violenoe  against  the  raoka,  and, 
%iaeMa  the  maeh  of  another,  or  hia  career 
■Mad  on  tie  apoL  It  may  be  sitppoaad,  that  I 
•la  with  all  peaaiUe  despatch ;  lor,  had  I  re- 
—wdiflnn  might  have  been  eren  worse  than 
f  frihoae  aboolder  and  aide  exhibited  three 
itohea,of  aome  foorteen  inohea  long,  which 
Ma  liba  enttiely  bare.  Our  eflbrta  to  dislodge 
■RHred,  thos  fiur,  unaTailing;  and,  baring 
tuaa  and  labor,  and  the  day  .being  exceasively 
i^ltt  of  bloeking  him  up,  until  we  could  pro- 
nee,  and  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish 
OB ;  for  we  folt  unwilling,  afler  all  our  toil,  to 
toeaoape.  I  reooUecteo  at  this  instant,  that 
I  nave,  I  thought  I  saw  a  ray  of  light  or  small 
ifce  extreme  end,  when  the  panther  altered  ita 
mentioned  thia  circumstance  to  my  compan- 
ipoaad  an  examination  of  the  back  part,  or  out- 
•  caTem ;  and  I  was  to  remain  at  the  month, 
oeeeded  to  examine.  This  cavern  (as  I  have 
at  the  termination  of  the  ledge  of  rbcks,  and 
meiderably  from  the  mountain,  against  which 
iber  of  liemloeks  had  fallen,  and  these  being 
k  anow  at  the  time,  prevented  our  seeing  the 
motion  of  the  ledoe,  until  I  mentioned  the 
a  of  my  seeing  the  Tight  My  friend  proceed- 
taatly,  and  soon  returned  with  the  information, 
•a  a  email  aperture  in  the  rock  about  aix  inch- 
oae  foot  long ;  that  the  panther  had  completely 
the  hole  with  his  rump,  whilst  its  tail  project- 
eniiy  ito  whole  length.  Here  waa  a  oiscove- 
1  never  forget  the  expression  of  my  friend's 
I,  when  he  exohumed,  with  great  emphasia, 
M !  I  can  take  him  by  the  tail!  and  1  have  a 
Id  do  00.  I  can  then  say,  that  I  caught  a  full- 
panther  by  the  tail.'  I  according;ly  placed  my 
a  ramp,  and  fired,  the  ball  coming  out  near 
It  maae  one  spring,  and  roared  tremendouslv ; 
K  and  with  ita  claws  attempted  to  enlarge  ue 
d  get  at  oa ',  but  the  wound  waa  mortal,  and 
m  Uw  oave.  We  then  entered  and  dragged  it 
vd  to  be  a  male  of  the  largest  siae." 
Daaaaij  to  remember  one  material  diatinetiim. 
httfthr  made  by  every  American,  in  the  aaaw 
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12.  Language.  Though  the  English  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  is  spoken  with  far  great* 
er  purity  than  in  the  remote  counties  of  England,  yet  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  in  nxH« 
extensive  use  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  German  is  diffused  over  latge 
tracts  of  country,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  in  that  language,  newspapen, 
almanacs,  and  an  edition  of  the  State  laws,  and  there  are  many  families  who  can  speak  no 
other  language  than  this.  The  English,  however,  b  gradually  gaining  on  the  German,  and 
there  is  a  law  in  Pennsylvania,  that  no  one  shall  serve  as  a  juror,  who  cannot  read  in  that 
language.     Spanish  and  Italian  are  only  spoken  in  the  cities  by  foreigners. 

There  is  no  patois  in  the  Middle  States,  nor  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  ;  and  a 
oative  of  any  part  of  the  United  States  would  not  only  be  perfectly  understood  in  his  speech 
at  London,  but  he  would  be  discovered  to  be  a  foreigner  only  by  a  few  incorrect  phrases,  and 
those  generally  cant  words.  His  intonation  too  would  be  rather  different  from  that  in  Enghnd. 
It  is  in  fact  surprising,  in  looking  over  some  remote  or  provincial  paper,  in  which  the  notices 
are  written  by  the  advertisers  themselves,  to  discover  so  few  inaccuracies  even  in  spelling ;  and 
it  is  believed,  that  any  such  inaccuracy  would  be  detected  and  mentioned  at  once  by  the  grea^ 
er  number  of  children.  The  only  dialect  of  the  English,  prevalent  in  America,  is  one  acquire 
ed  from  England  ;  this  is,  the  Doric  of  the  Friends,  m  which  it  b  true,  that  some  ungrammati 
cal  liberties  are  taken  with  the  personal  pronouns. 

men  are  starch  as  atatuea.  Tliere  are  at  present  va- 
rious  species  of  this  sect ;  the  slarch  primitives  in  faith 
and  practice ;  and  the  hickory,  or  half-blooded  by  intcr- 
mamaffes  with  the  world's  people.  Their  largest  meeting- 
bouse  18  a  plain,  but  neat  and  very  capacious  hrick  edifice, 
without  any  paint ;  which,  with  the  adjoining  yard,  where 
lie  the  dead  buried  in  white  deal  coffins,  is  encompas-^d  by 
ft  biffh  brick  wall ;  back  from  the  noise  of  the  streets,  as 
■U  enurches  should  be  in  populous  cities.  Indeed,  the  an- 
Doyance  to  worship  is  too  often  but  partially  prevented,  by 
the  iron  chains  hun?  across  the  pavements  on  the  Sab- 
t»th.  In  public  worship,  the  men,  with  their  broad  hats 
on,  sit  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house ;  not  in  pews,  but  upon  long^benches.  The  Qua- 
kers here  seem  to  sit  ruminating.  This  sect  uses  neither 
of  the  two  visible  seals  of  other  Christians,  except  by  spir- 
itual acceptation.  There  is,  however,  an  august  feeling 
of  the  Divine  Presence  in  this  stillness  of  the  spirit,  oAen 
Mperior  to  any  worship  manifested  by  the  bodily  organs. 
At  a  signal  Trnen  the  meeting  is  done,  two  elders  upon 
the  upper  high  seat  sh^e  hands.  Notwithstanding 
Pbpe*8  *  Quaker  Sly,'  they  are  a  ^uiet,  indtistrious,  benefi- 
oent,  amiable  folk.  They  have,  m  common,  plain,  useful 
educations ;  but,  with  some  liberal  exceptions,  are  more 
deficient  than  others  in  elegant  literature  and  emhelliAh- 
ments.  They  have  but  little  poetry  or  romance  in  their 
natures.  They  labor  to  make  no  proselytes.  In  tlieir  in- 
ternal government,  they  have  wise  regularity  and  simplici- 
Sr.  In  lieu  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  judge,  they  settle  all 
isputations  by  impartial  referees.  Appeals  may  be  made 
lh>m  their  monthly,  to  their  quarterly,  and  finally  to  their 
yearly  meetini^s;  at  which  times  the  Quakeresses  hold 
■eparate  meeting.  They  do  not  suffer  a  stran^r  of  their 
persuasion  to  lodi;e  at  a  hotel,  but  welcome  him  to  their 
domes.  They  are  enemies  to  every  unnecessary  form,  in 
gospel,  or  in  law ;  and,  as  they  refuse  to  swear,  they  are 
raeligible  to  any  office  or  trust  under  government.  In- 
deed, their  afirmation  or  signaturey  is  deemed  sufficient 
Ibr  all  secular  <ibligations  ainongft  themselves.  Instead 
of  the  '  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,*  they  once  had 
their  quaint  and  honest, 

*  Warranted, 

*  l''rom  me  and  mine, 

*  1*0  thee  and  thine, 

*  Forever.' 
As  to  their  not  warring,  and  not  voluntarily  paying  for 
warring,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  have  only  to 
remark,  that,  if  all  nations  were  to  become  Quakers,  there 
would  be  no  more  wars.  The  Quakers,  emphatically,  and 
to  their  unfading  honor,  have  ever  been  the  foremost 
against  slavery.  Their  phraseology  is  peculiar.  They, 
very  properly,  call  the  months  and  days  of  the  week, 
by  first,  second,  third,  and  the  other  wdinals,  as  sim* 
pier,  and  diaemrdinf  Pagan  derivation.    They  addieas  ft 


man  as  *  Friend  Such-a-one,'  if  they  beahrew  him 
deeply,  or  know  him  to  be  an  enemy  ;  and  they  gentnlly 
adopt  Bible  appellations,  usinff  the  dimiontivea,  even  Id 
adults,  as  more  endearing.  "Aiey  reAise  to  use  llr.,  ht* 
cause  they  will  call  no  man  master,  saTe  the  SaTior;  nor 
will  they  sign  themselves  any  one's  '  humble  or  obedienl 
servant ;'  which,  they  righUy  say,  is  an  unmeaning  ibca 
or  hypocrisy.  They  do  not  say  yoM,  beeauee  it  ia  flatttfj 
to  pfoialize  a  person ;  but  many  say  tiUs  for  tktm  and  llf ; 
as,  '  Wilt  thee  go  with  me  ?*  *  A  mote  is  on  cAes'«  ftea.' 
Their  juit  so  garb,  which,  when  adopted,  was  the  oont 
costume  of  the  time,  makes  them  appear  Uke  anledil^ 
vians.  This  drab  dress  changes  not,  whether  for  a  «e^ 
ding  or  a  funeral.  They  tell  you  a  cape  n  nnneccMaij ; 
but  they  wear  three  inchea  more  brim  of  beaver  than  ia 
necessary.  The  Quaker  lads  look  like  little  old  men ;  an! 
Quaker  maids  like  little  old  women ;  unless  yon  gjanaa 
under  their  small  dove-colored  bonnets,  and  eapy  their  bon- 
ny round  faces.  Some  of  the  young  laoseoy  bowvfWy 
tastefully  refine  upon  too  absolute  aimplicity.  At  tba 
yearly  meeting.  I  aaw  one  of  their  matrona.  On  hu 
small,  brown  shriveled  head,  was  a  man'a  broad  oat-flap> 

{>injr  white  hat,  the  brim  at  least  ten  inches,  with  a  annr- 
oaf  crown.  She  wore  a  white,  atiff  lawn  apron,  and  a 
nice,  three-cornered,  white  'kerchief  down  her  breaal  and 
back  in  peaks,  and  bad  plump  pin-ball,  and  sciasora,  da^ 
gling  down  her  right  side.  She  walked  in  tall-hccladi 
bliint-tned.  brown,  prunello  shoes,  and  leaned  her  winy, 
skinny  right  palm  firmly  upon  a  smooth,  oaken  staff  How* 
ever,  she  looked  as  if  she  covered  a  kind,  old-fiuMoned 
heart ;  and  would,  ere  long,  bloom  into  heavenly  beanty. 
If  a  Quaker  love  a  lady  out  of  the  society,  he  moat  adl 
liberty,  and  pardon  for  the  ain  of  loving  one  of  the  warM'a 
people.  Being  published  is  called  passtng  meetmg ^  and 
the  Quakers  marry  themselves,  in  presence  of  witneasea. 
In  general,  the  Quakera  disapprove  both  of  aingiogi  dn^ 
ing,  and  painting. 

"  On  a  Saturoay,  the  Jew's  sabbath,  you  may,  if  intfi^ 
duced,  go  and  mourn  in  the  synagogue.  Here  yon  may 
hear  the  Rabbi,  in  his  ephod,  chant,  or  rather  nlnlale,  a 
portion  of  the  Levitical  I^w,  from  his  unrollea  parrhMrnt 
scroll,  and  ei  pound  in  Hebrew  from  the  Tarsum.  Hen 
you  see  the  deluded  Jews,  in  their  scarfs  and  tringea.  I 
their  faces  to  the  east,  and  imitate  their  march  to  tb^ 
pected  Canaan.  The  Jews  here  sit  in  their  aeata  beb 
the  Jewesses  in  the  galleries.  From  the  aynamgoe,  yon 
may  walk  to  their  burial-ground ;  where,  as  with  wi,  thi 
dead  are  laid  with  their  heada  to  the  west ;  so  aa  to  bt 
upon  their  feet  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis ;  or.  Ui 
the  Messiah  as  he  appears  in  the  east  In  token  of  in 
ing,  the  Jews,  who  in  this  conntry  do  not  wear 
beards,  walk  nnahaven  for  some  weeks.  The  Jewa  kii 
two  aeeolar  daya  in  each  week,  by  their  aabbatk  and 
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IS.  DwtlKngs.  The  manner  of  building  varies  much  in  the  different  States,  and  except  in 
cities,  there  is  hardly  any  very  general  mode.  In  some  of  the  older  towns,  there  are  many 
aocient  houses  of  the  Flemish  model,  tiled,  with  gables  on  the  street,  and  huge  iron  weather- 
eocks  on  the  top.  In  the  western  part  of  New  York,  the  villages  are  built  in  an  exceedingly 
Deat  manner,  and  the  houses  are  much  like  a  citizen's  box  near  London,  though  they  have 
more  freshness  of  appearance.  They  are  of  wood,  and  painted  white,  and  thev  have  green 
window-blinds,  and  often  verandas.  In  many  parts,  the  log-houses  remain.  They  are  rude 
dwellings,  in  which  the  cracks  are  filled  with  mud,  and  the  chimneys  are  on  the  outside.  In 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  many  stone  houses  and  bams  ;  the  latter  are  often  of  vast  size. 
The  smaller  villages  in  these  States  are,  many  of  them,  poorly  built  of  squared  logs,*  or  with 
wooden  frames,  filled  in  with  brick  or  stone  and  mortar.  Many  of  these  are  such  as  might  be 
met  with  in  Ireland  or  Germany,  the  native  countries  of  the  inhabitants  who  occupy  them. 
The  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  Middle  States  are  in  a  good  style  of  building.  In  New  York, 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  in  a  neat  and  substantial  style  ;  in  Philadelphia,  and  periiaps 
in  Baltimore,  there  is  more  elegance  and  greater  simplicity.  In  Philadelphia,  the  individual 
effect  of  a  house  is  often  lost,  but  the  general  effect  of  a  street  is  admirable.  The  streets  not 
devoted  to  trade,  have  wide  sidewalks  of  brick,  and  these,  with  the  marble  steps  to  the  houses, 
are  washed  every  morning,  and  it  is  hardly  saying  too  much  to  affirm,  that  they  are  as  ^^  neat 
as  a  parlor."  The  universal  manner  of  building,  in  all  the  States,  is,  that  one  house  shall 
accommodate  but  one  family ;  and  more  than  one  family  seldom  live  together,  even  among 
tbose  nearly  connected  by  affinity. 

14.  Foodj\  drinky  ^c.     Several  of  the  common  articles  of  food  in  the  Middle  States  are 


*  "  Our  buildion  are  made  of  hewn  logs,  on  an  aver- 
Me  91  feet  long  D7  20  wide,  sometiines  a  wall  of  stone, 
■Doot  a  foot  abofe  the  level  of  the  earth,  being  raised  as  a 
feaadation ;  but  in  general  foar  lar^  stones  are  laid  at 
the  oomers,  and  the  building  is  raised  on  them.  The 
hoaw  la  eoTered  sometimes  with  shingles,  and  sometimes 
wHh  eUpboards.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  kind  of 
fooT  M,  it  requires  no  lathes  nor  raflersf  and  no  nails,  and 
is  pat  on  in  roach  less  time.  It  has  been  called  a  poor 
vmn**  make-shift,  and  its  use  can  only  be  ju8ti6ed  by  the 
po?eitf  and  other  circumstances  oi  the  country.  The 
gvonnd-loffs  being  laid,  a  saddle  shaped  on  the  upper  edge, 
M  ent  with  an  axe  at  the  ends,  as  long  as  the  logs  are 
duck,  then  the  end  logs  are  raised  and  a  notch  cut  to  fit 
the  saddle.  This  is  the  only  tie  or  binder  they  have ;  a«»d 
when  the  building  is  raised  as  many  roundci  as  is  intended, 
the  ribs  are  raised,  on  which  a  course  of  clapboards  is  laid, 
the  butts  resting  on  a  huting-jtote.  A  press-pole  is  laid 
•pon  the  clapboards  immediately  over  the  ribs,  to  keep 
Ihem  from  shifling  by  the  wind,  and  the  pole  is  kept  to  its 
birth  by  stay-blocks^  resting  in  the  first  course  against  the 
butting- pole,  and  then  against  each  preceding  pole.  The 
logs  are  run  up  on  the  building  on  skids  by  the  help  of 
wooden  forks.  The  most  experienced  axe-men  are  placed 
an  the  building  as  comer-msn ;  the  rest  of  the  company 
•re  on  the  ground  to  carry  the  logs  and  run  them  up.  In 
this  way  a  building  is  raised  and  covered  in  a  day, 
without  a  mason  ana  without  a  pound  of  iron.  The  doors 
•ad  windows  are  aAerwards  cui  out  as  the  owner  pleases. 
As  the  country  becomes  rich  and  more  densely  settled, 
these  hastily  constructed  buildings  will  give  way  to  more 
durable  and  more  comfortable  ones ;  but  at  present  there 
■R  Terv  few  buildings  in  the  country,  except  on  the  turn- 
pike^of  any  other  material  than  logs.  '  —  American  Farmer. 

f  Maple  sugar  is  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
•one  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ;  the  following 
dBKription  of  the  manner  of  making  it  will  not  be  unin- 
letesting. 

**  We  raise  no  cotton  or  sugar-cane,  but  we  manufacture 
•agar  from  the  sugar-maple,  {aeer  saeeharinum.)  This 
Ove,  which  arrives  at  a  size  rivalling  the  largest  white 
oalis,  flouriihes  in  our  sandy  bottoms,  spouty  drafts,  on  the 
ades  of  our  mountains,  and  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany. 
It  k  slow  of  growth,  hard  to  kill,  but  when  dead,  soon 
rots.  The  roots  are  numerous  and  strong,  interlaced  on  or 
oev  the  snrfkce  of  the  ground,  to  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ploufh  new  them.    When  the  sugar  season  begins,  which 


is  generally  about  the  1st  of  March,  the  sugar-maker 
repairs  his  eamp^  if  it  is  out  of  order.  The  camp  is  a 
small  shed  made  of  logs  covered  with  slabs  or  clapboaids, 
and  open  at  one  side.  Immediately  before  the  opening, 
four  wooden  forka  are  planted,  on  which  is  placed  a  strong 
pole.  From  this  are  suspended  as  many  wooden  hooks  as 
the  sugar-boiler  has  ketUes,  usually  four.  Wood  is  hauled, 
and  it  requires  a  large  quantity  to  boil  a  season.  The 
troughs  to  receive  the  water  are  roughly  hewn  of  encum- 
ber, white  or  yellow  pine,  or  wild  cherry,  and  contain 
from  one  to  three  gallons.  The  trees  are  tapped  with  a  3-4 
auger,  about  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  halt  deep.  In  the 
hole  is  placed  a  spile  or  spout  18  inches  long,  made  of 
sumach.  Two  spiles  are  put  into  a  tree.  A  ffood  camp 
will  contain  150  or  200  trees.  When  the  trougns  are  full, 
the  boilers  go  round  with  a  sled  drawn  by  horses,  on  which 
are  placed  two  barrels  to  receive  the  water.  Having  filled 
the  barrels,  they  return  to  camp,  and  fill  up  the  vessels, 
which  consist  of  their  meat  vessels,  &c.  well  cleaned. 
The  water  which  is  gathered  in  should  be  immediately 
boiled,  because  it  makes  the  best  sugar.  If  left  to  atand  a 
few  days  it  becomes  sour  and  ropy.  They  fill  up  the 
kettles,  and  as  it  boils  down,  the  kettles  are  filled  up  a^in, 
until  all  is  boiled  in.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  it  is  fit 
to  stir  off,  a  little  of  the  molasses  is  taken  out  in  a  spoon, 
and  dropped  into  a  tin  of  cold  water.  If  the  molasses  ia 
thick,  it  will  form  a  thread  in  the  water,  and  if  this  thread 
will  brenk  like  glass,  when  struck  with  a  knife,  it  must  be 
taken  ofiT  the  fire  and  is  fit  to  stir  ofiT.  The  kettle  is  set  on 
the  ground  and  occasionally  stirred  till  it  cools  and  granu- 
lates. Great  judgment  is  required,  and  the  most  exact 
attention,  to  take  it  ofiT  at  the  very  moment  it  is  fit  If  it 
is  taken  off  too  soon,  the  sugar  will  be  wet  and  tough ;  if 
it  is  left  on  too  long,  it  will  be  burnt  or  be  bitter,  snd 
scarcely  fit  for  use.  Some  boilers  try  it  by  taking  a  few 
drops  of  the  molasses  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and 
if  it  ropes  like  glue  when  it  cools,  it  is  said  to  be  in  sugar. 
A  tree  is  calculated  to  produce  a  season  a  barrel  of  water 
of  30  gallons,  and  it  requires  six  gallons  to  make  a  pound 
of  sugar.  This  estimate,  however,  appears  too  large.  I 
have  never  known  a  camp  turn  out,  one  tree  with  another, 
more  than  three  pounds.  In  Jamaica  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  gallon  of  raw  cane  liquor  to  yield  a  pound  of  sugar.  It 
is  supposed  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  our  trees 
do  not  produce  as  much  as  formerly.  Many  of  the  trees 
have  been  injured  by  fire,  but  the  fatal  cause' of  their  dete- 
rioration is  the  auffer.  When  a  tree  is  cut  down  which 
has  been  fieqnenuy  tapped,  there  is  a  black  and  roUen 
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not  raised,  and  therefore  tbey  are  little  used  io  New  England.  The  sweet  potato^  Which  if 
very  nutritious  and  productive,  is  much  used  in  New  Jersey  and  the  States  south  of  it.  Il  if 
best  plainly  roasted  or  boiled,  though  it  is  often  made  into  puddings  or  pies.  A  very  favorile 
and  delicious  cake  is  also  made  of  the  buckwheat  flour.  It  is  eaten  hot,  and  with  a  great  deil 
of  butter.  This  flour  is  sent  to  all  the  States,  but  the  true  art  of  making  the  best  cakes  seeni 
harder  to  be  communicated.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Middle  States,  hominy  is  much  used. 
It  is  niade  of  a  coarse  meal  of  Indian  com,  boild  to  a  consistency,  and  is  generally  eaten  with 
butter.  Less  fish  is  consumed  than  in  New  England,  except  the  shad,  wtucb  are  ezcellea^ 
and  so  abundant  that  many  barrels  full  are  sometimes  taken  at  a  haul.  In  Pennsylvaniai 
especially,  the  whiskey  distillers  are  very  numerous,  and  this  spirit  is  a  good  deal  used  in  all  the 
Middle  States.  Breweries  are  not  unfrequent,  and  there  is  a  considerable  use  of  beer.  But  is 
this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  temperance  reformation  has  made  great 
progress,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  and  used  has  of  late  years  very  greatly 
diminished. 

15.  Traveling.  The  grand  rivers  and  bays  of  the  Middle  States  afford  excellent  facDitiai 
for  steamboats,  and  in  many  parts  the  roads  are  excellent  for  staeecoaches.*  In  other  partti 
however,  the  roads  are  so  bad,  and  the  coaches  so  little  easy,  that  a  traveller  compares  tbem 
to  the  tub  of  Rcgulus,  without  the  nails.  The  traveling  by  steam  is  expeditious,  easy,  and 
cheap.  The  boats  are  hotels,  in  which  there  is  much  comfort  and  splendor.  There  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  danger,  and  tlie  loss  of  life  by  explosions  has  been  grievous.  Accidents  have 
generally  been  traced  to  careless  management,  and  they  do  not  seem  necessarily  to  belong  to 
the  system.  As  the  great  nortliwestern  lakes  are  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Hudson  River,  a 
safe  and  pleasant  mode  of  traveling  is  much  used  through  the  State  of  New  York  in  canal- 
boats.  Though  they  move  but  four  miles  an  hour,  yet,  going  night  and  day,  the  progress  is  c«ii- 
siderable.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  number  of  persons  who  travel  in  steamboats 
between  New  York  and  Albany  is  immense.  One  boat  will  often  have  400,  and  sometimes 
500  on  board ;  many  of  these  visit  the  springs  at  Saratoga,  and  others  proceed  westward  oa 
the  fashionable  tour  to  Niagara  Falls.  At  this  time  the  canal-boats  are  crowded,  and  the  greit 
roads  are  thronged  with  stagecoaches,  whirling  through  the  be^tiful  towns  and  villages  which 
are  situated  upon  them.  Food  and  lodging  are  furnished  in  the  canal-boats,  which  are  neatlj 
fitted  up.  On  the  great  roads  leading  from  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia  to  the  Western  StateSi 
the  number  of  travelers  is  immense.  It  seems,  when  so  many  are  collected  in  these  narrow 
defiles,  that  half  mankind  are  migrating  westward.  From  the  two  last-named  cities,  there  are 
hundreds  of  large  wagons  with  four  and  six  horses,  and  these  are  frequently  hired  to  carry  tbt 
emigrants  and  their  goods.  Some  purchase  horses  and  lighter  wagons,  which  can  be  sold  at 
some  discount  in  the  West,  and  large  companies  are  continually  to  be  seen  traveling  in  this  wayi 
and  associating  for  mutual  convenience.  They  rest  at  night  under  shelter  of  the  woods,  sleep 
in  their  wagons  or  under  them,  and  cook  in  the  open  air.  Others  again  arc  seen  walking  slowly 
but  confidently  to  the  land  of  promise.  Many  generations  go  together ;  the  agod  grandsire 
leaning  on  his  staff,  his  son  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  his  grandchildren,  of  which  the 
youngest  is  often  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  eldest.  There  is  scarcely  a  group  that  is  not  a 
picture,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  on  the  road  and  not  see  a  group.     The  ^^  movers" 

their  hag^(re  at  a  point  of  debarkation,  whence  in  Itm 
than  ten  minutes  of  time  they  were  to  proceed  in  eoacliPi| 
to  fancy  the  uproar  and  confusion  that  would  occur  In 
mo0t  countriefl.  The  steambfiat  lines,  as  they  are  called, 
manage  the  matter  diiferently.  Some  little  time  befbn 
tlic  boat  arrives,  the  pmisenffers  give  in  their  namea,  and 
receive  in  turn  tickets,  which  l>oar  the  numbers  of  the 
coaches  in  which  they  are  to  proceed.  Ynu  will  rradi]/ 
suppose  that  all  classes  of  people  are  to  be  found  tn?eliiif 
in  these  public  snd  cheap  conveyances ;  some  little  M* 
dress  is  therefore  necetisary  to  dispose  of  an  nssfmhl^gs 
which  is  so  moUey,  and  wnere  the  members  are  of  neecs* 
sity  to  be  iu  such  familiar  contact  In  one  or  two  inatai^ 
ces  I  heard  requests  ur^d,  that  families  or  partiea  migl^ 
be  placed  together,  snd  several  changes  were  made  m 
order  to  accommodate  the  applicants.  There  were  twe 
or  three  vebiclet  filled  with  jolly  sons  of  the  ocean,  who 
appeared  to  relish  each  other's 'aociety  better  tluui  tliB^ 
would  have  relished  oura,  and  the  carriage  in  the  nm 
brought  on  a  dark  body  of  the  deacendants  of  Uaja.'* 


■treak  for  a  foot  above  and  below  many  of  the  auger-holes. 
The  great  miracle  is,  that  a  single  sugar-tree  is  alive  in 
Bedford;  hut  the  Almighty  Fabricator  of  the  Universe 
has,  In  his  infinite  wisdom  and  beneficence,  bestowed  on 
thb  precious  tree  a  tenacity  of  life  truly  wonderful. 
Though  every  year  assaulted  by  the  axe,  the  auger,  or  by 
fire,  it  clinirs  to  existence,  and  yields  to  its  ungrateful 
possessor  a  luxury  and  necessary  of  life,  which  but  for  it 
would  command  a  price,  which  would  debar  its  use  from 
the  poor.  The  average  price  of  mnple  su£rar  is  from  six 
to  ten  cents  per  pound.  *  —  Description  of  BtJ{ford  Cncnfy, 
PmuuylvaniA,  from  the  Amcritan  Farwur. 

*  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  a  foreign  traveler, 
and  relate  to  the  stages  and  steamboats  between  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia. 

**  Both  stages  and  steamboats  often  belong  to  one  line. 
In  the  former  vehicles,  the  passengen  are  disposed  of  by  a 
▼ery  simple  and  quiet  process,  and  with  an  expedition 
that  marks  all  the  movements  of  this  active  people.  Itoo 
vt  only  to  imagine  a  hoadrad  passengen  arriving  with 
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■re  as  various  in  character  and  appearance  as  the  Canterbury  pilgrims.  Sixty  or  more  of  the 
large  wagons  may  be  often  seen  in  a  line.  The  roads  are  now  good,  though  a  few  years  since 
they  were  hardly  passable.  The  taverns  are  of  all  kinds,  from  mere  hovels  to  large  hotels. 
Oh  many  parts  of  the  route,  nearly  every  house  is  a  tavern,  though  there  is  seldom  a  sign  other 
than  an  upright  pole.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  mistake  one,  from  the  various  notil^cationa 
pcated  on  the  doors  and  posts.  On  the  mountains,  which  are  near  two  hundred  miles  over, 
there  are  hospices  or  log-cabins  erected  for  the  poor  or  benighted  traveler.  The  forest  supplies 
wood,  and  a  night  may  be  passed  in  them  with  comfort.  Several  shelves  are  built  up  on  the 
sides,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  hay  for  beds.  Many  emigrants,  however,  suffer  from  want ; 
for  a  route  so  frequented,  and  in  which  nearly  every  house  is  a  tavern,  is  an  inauspicious  one 
for  the  solicitation  of  charity.  The  old  and  the  feeble,  therefore,  sometimes  perish  among  the 
mountains,  and  there  are  many  scenes  of  distress.* 

16.  Mtanntrs^  Customs^  and  Character.     It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
people  even  of  an  old  country,  and  it  is  a  much  harder  task  in  a  new  country  composed  of 
mhabitants  of  different  nations,  and  with  different  languages.     There  is,  mdeed,  in  the  Middle 
States,  hardly  any  general  or  peculiar  character.     In  Pennsylvania,  the  Friends  give  a  tone  to 
society,  especially  in  Philadelphia  and  some  other  towns,  and  the  Germans  have  a  similar  influ« 
ence  in  the  country.     New  York,  the  great  commercial  emporium,  has  the  character  of  all 
commercial  cities.     Trade  assimilates  one  person  to  another.     Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
h^ve  escaped  much  more  than  New  York  the  moral  evils  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  great 
cities,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  price  that  men  pay  for  what  advantages  there  are  in  living 
in  large  coomiunities.     In  tlie  larger  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  a  great  many  people  live  at 
public  hotels  and  boarding-houses.     These  are  well  regulated,  and  the  price  of  board  varies 
lirom  three  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week.     In  a  country  where  almost  every  one  is  engaged  in  active 
pursuits,  little  time  is  spent  at  table.     The. inmates  of  a  hotel  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
•nd  in  a  few  minutes  each  one  has  retired  and  resumed  his  occupation.     The  domestic  ser\'ant8 
are  best  in  States  where  there  is  no  slavery.     They  consist  generally  of  foreigners  or  free  colored 
persons,  and  in  the  large  towns  understand  their  business  perfectly.     In  the  country  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  good  servants.     In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  tbe  manner  of  life  is  far  more 
quiet  and  domestic  than  in  New  York ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  the  arts  and  sciences  are  more 
successfully  cultivated.    The  very  large  population  of  foreigners  in  New  York  tends  very  much  to 
modify  the  stale  of  society  there.     The  influence,  indeed,  of  the  old  Dutch  founders  of  it  may 
yet  be  traced  in  some  particulars,  but  has  been  overcome  in  most  matters,  particularly  in  every- 
thing relating  to  business,  by  the  influx  of  persons  from  New  England.     The  Irish  and  their 
descendants  form  a  very  numerous  body.     Next  to  them  are  the  (lermans,  who  have  several 
newspapers  in  their  own  language.     Few  countries,  indeed,  are  unrepresented.     New  York  is 
traly  a  cosmopilatan  city. 


*A  pedestrian  traveler  over  the  mountains  ^ivps  these 
tnecdotes.  —  "  Some  of  the  emigrants  had  neither  money 
09f  friends ;  and  some  I  saw  that  I  should  like  to  for^t. 
In  the  mnantains  I  met  a  poor  young  woman  with  three 
lamll  children  sitting  by  the  wayside.  Her  dress  and  man- 
ner bet«^kened  better  days,  and  her  story  has  many  paral- 
lels in  the  West.  Her  husband,  afler  a  lonir  illness,  that 
exhaasted  their  slender  funds,  had  died  at  rittshurg,  and 
she  and  her  children  were  crawlinir.  at  the  rate  of  five 
uiJes  a  day,  back  to  Philadelphia.  My  own  funds  were 
much  losa  than  ample,  but  I  gave  her  three  dollare,  and 
advised  the  poor  woman  to  take  passage  in  a  return  wagon 
t'»  Harri^harg,  where  she  could  perhaps  find  some  benevo- 
lent people  to  aid  her  to  Philadelphia.  IC  you  charge  me 
with  recountin;^  my  alms  in  a  spirit  of  vanity,  the  next  ad- 
ventore  may  acquit  me ;  and  I  will  tell  it  with  the  fidelity 
of  Rous«»eau,  hoping  that  the  confession  will  a  little  expi- 
ate the  guilt. 

'*  One  cold  evening,  as  I  was  riding  with  a  wagoner  for 
a  lew  miles,  down  the  slope  <»f  the  Laurel  Hill,  I  beheld 
an  old  man  lying  by  the  road  side,  apparently  dead ;  it 
woald  be  a  pleasiuv  to  me  to  think  that  he  was  dead  in  re- 
ality, for  I  pissed  him  as  though  lie  had  been  a  dog ;  I  am 
troabled  at  the  recollection.  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  before  I  thought  of  my  duty,  and  tlien  I  neglected  it. 
Perhaps  I  thought  that  some  other  traveler  would  have 
■Bore  feeling  than  I  had  :  yet  I  would  give  the  best  cargo 
the  wanner  ever  carried  over  the  mountains,  to  know  that 
•Diae  kind  sool  took  the  old  gafier  to  the  village,  gave  him 


supper  and  lodging,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  little  coin. 
The  image  that  he  was  created  in,  should  have  been  hii 
defence  from  death  by  hunger,  or  any  gradual  cause,  in  the 
highway  ;  and,  if  my  aid  could  have  saved  his  life,  I  should 
have  no  better  hope  than  to  die  as  he  died,  deserted  by 


men. 


t  The  following  description  of  the  reception  of  Lafayette 
at  New  York,  will  show  how  the  people,  when  most  ex- 
cited and  interested,  retain  their  sedateness.  It  is  thus 
related  by  a  person  just  coming  up  the  Narrows,  from  Ea- 
rope :  '*  Is  there  any  news  ?  roared  tlie  captain  throug'i  his 
speaking-trumpet ;  the  answer  came  against  the  breeze, 
and  was  nearly  indistinct. ■■  The  words  ^  Cadmus  in,'  were 
however  afiirmed,  by  more  than  one  eager  listener,  to  form 
a  part  of  the  reply.  Another  opportunity  was  not  long 
wanting.  A^arge  coasting  schooner  passed  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  us.  A  tar  was  standing  on  her  quarter- 
dt>ck,  both  hands  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  sea  jacket, 
eyeing  our  ship  with  a  certain  understanding  air,  that 
need  not  be  explained  to  one  who  claims  himself  to  be  so 
promising  a  child  of  Neptune.  The  individual  proved  to 
be  tlie  master  of  the  coaster,  and  to  him  our  captain  again 
roared,  *Any  news.'  *  *Ay,  ay  ;  all  alive  up  in  tue  bay. 

"The  vessels  weie  sweeping  by  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  without  paying  the  customary  deference  to 
nautical  etiquette,  some  six  or  seven  of  the  passengere 
united  in  bawling  out,  aa  with  one  voice, '  \Vha4  newt  ? 
what  news .'  *  The  envious  winds  again  bore  away  tbe 
answer,  of  which  no  mom  reached  our  can  than  the  same 
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17.  Amuiemenit.  The  amusements  in  the  Middle  States  are  more  Tarioiu  than  m  the 
other  sections  of  the  country.  As  the  three  krgest  cities  in  the  Uniofp  are  distant  one  (roni 
the  other  but  about  a  hundred  miles,  there  are,  of  course,  greater  facilities  and  encouragements 
for  scenic  exhibitions ;  and  the  theatres,  especially  in  New  York,  are  much  attended.  The 
actors  are  generally  English,  and  the  best  English  performers  often  come  over  for  a  seasoii. 
There  is  a  French  opera  company,  also,  who  at  times  perform  in  the  cities,  where  they  ghw 
general  pleasure,  and  the  Italian  opera  had,  for  a  time,  some  success  in  New  York.  In  the 
latter  city,  there  are  several  extensive  public  gardens,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  costly  fire* 
works,  shows,  and  amusements  are  offered  in  the  warm  seasons  ;  when  lighted  up  at  night,  they 
are  very  brilliant,  and  they  attract  crowds  of  people.  There  are  many  small  gardens,  where 
refreshments  are  sold ;  and  in  Philadelphia  the  number  of  these  is  considerable,  though  some 
of  them  contain  little  else  than  a  few  alcoves,  covered  with  cr'seping  plants.  Horse-racing, 
which  in  New  England  is  almost  unknown,  is  more  honored  in  Jie  Middle  States  ;  and  some 


perplexing  words  cf  '  Cadmus  in.*  When  the  pilot  came 
on  board,!  was  struck  with  the  singular  air  of  exultation 
with  which  he  delivered  himself  or  the  intelligence  with 
which  he  was  evidently  teeming.  To  the  usual  question, 
he  gave  a  quick  answer,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
'  Cadmus  in '  a^n  rang  in  our  ears,  without  leaving  us 
any  wiser.  'It,'  said  our  captain,  'you  think  so  much  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Cadmus,  in  30  days  from  France,  what 
will  you  say  to  that  of  my  ship,  in  21  from  Liverpool  ?  * 
'  Your  owners  may  be  glad  to  see  you,  but  then  you  ve  not 
got  the  old  man  aboard.'  *  We  have  them  here  of  all 
years.'  'Ay,  ay ;  but  you  have  no  Lafayette  in  the  ship. 
He  has  been  on  the  island  with  the  vice-president  since 
yesterday.  This  morning  he  is  to  go  up  to  town,  where 
ne  will  be  a  welcome  guest.    The  bay  above  is  alive.* 

"  I  will  acknowledge,  that  I  was  touched  myself  at  the 
common  feeling  thus  betrayed  by  so  many  differently  con- 
■titutcd  individuals,  and  at  so  simple  an  occurrence ;  even 
the  native  portion  of  the  crew  suspended  their  labors  to 
listen  to  what  was  nid,  with  a  general  air  of  satisfaction. 
AAer  an  absence  of  40  years,  Lafayette  had  returned  to 
▼isit  the  land  in  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fiune.  That  he  had  reached  a  country  where  hearts  and 
inns  would  alike  be  open  to  receive  him,  was  sufficiently 
manifest  in  the  manner  of  all  around  me  ;  and  1  could  not 
but  felicitate  myself  in  being  so  fortunate  as  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  moment  likely  to  elicit  some  of  the  stronger 
emotions  of  a  people  who  are  oAen  accused  of  insensibility 
to  all  lively  impressions,  and  most  of  whose  thoughts,  like 
their  time,  are  said  to  he  occupied  in  heedful  considera- 
tions of  the  future." 

The  traveler  and  his  companions  lefl  the  ship  in  a  boat 
to  see  the  pageant  in  honor  of  Lafayette.  "  At  length  the 
exclamation  '  There  they  come ! '  burst  upon  the  ear ;  and 
there  they  did  come  of  a  certainty,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
ft  fine  aquatic  procession,  and  that,  too,  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence that  was  admirably  suited  to  the  surrounding 
waters,  and,  as  an  American  would  also  probably  say, '  to 
the  occasion.'  The  procession  was  composed  principally 
of  steamboats,  and  tlieir  decks  exhibited  solid  masses  of 
human  heads.  They  were  some  of  them  nearly  as  large 
ftf  frigates,  and  not  painted  as  commonly  in  Europe  a 
gloomy  black ;  they  are  of  lively  and  pleasing  colors,  with- 
OQt  being  gaudy,  and  have  fre<)uently  wooden  canopies, 
that  serve  as  additional  decks,  in  wluch  the  passen^rs 
may  walk.  The  largest,  when  crowded,  will  contain  a 
thousand  people. 

'*  There  was  one  boat  among  the  preteat  collection,  of 
great  size,  that  had  been  constructed  to  naTigate  the  ocean, 
and  which  was  provided  with  the  usoal  masts  and  rigging 
of  a  ship.  This  was  manned  by  seamen  of  the  public  aer- 
Tice,  and  was  gayly  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flags. 
Oar  boat  reached  the  wharf  of  the  Laxaretto  a  few  minutes 
after  the  procession.    One  of  the  lar^st  of  the  vessels  had 


the  whole  concourse  seemed  animated  by  a  common  sen- 
timent of  plearare^  I  did  not  fail  to  observe  an  air  of  great 
■nd  subdued  eobnety  in  the  countenances  of  almost  all 
•ffoond  me.    Ae  mj  oompanioi  had  the  addrtM  lo  obtain 


our  admission  into  the  steamboat  that  had  come  to  luid. 
and  which  was  intended  to  receive  Lafayette  In  perMm,  I 
was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  itf  occupants;  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  grave,  orderly,  weU-dressed^ 
but  certainly  exulting  crowd.  I  heard  french  epoken; 
and  by  the  ouick,  rest&ss  eyes,  and  elevated  heads  of  sont 
half  dozen,  I  could  see,  that  France  had  her  representa^ 
tives  in  the  throng,  and  that  they  deemed  the  occaaion  oM 
on  which  they  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  their  country. 

"  Lafayette  e  itered  the  vessel  amid  a  deep  and  respAl^ 
ful  silence.  /  similar  reception  of  a  pubhc  man  in  En> 
rope,  would  be  portentous  of  a  waning  popularity.  Noi 
an  exclamation,  not  even  a  greeting  of  any  sort  was  and^ 
ble.  A  lane  was  opened  through  the  mass  of  bodies  tb4 
was  nearly  solid,  and  the  visiter  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  stern.  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  thntfc 
gratified  and  afiectionaie,  seemed  bewildered.  His  cm 
remarkable  for  its  fire,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  appearM 
to  seek  in  vain  the  features  of  his  ancient  friends.  At  Ihs 
extremity  of  the  boat,  last  in  the  throng,  stood  a  gn^ 
headed  and  tottering  veteran.  By  common  consent,  km 
countrymen  had  paid  this  tribute  to  his  services  and  Ui 
age.  The  honor  of  receiving  the  first  embrace  was  hitt 
I  should  fail  in  power,  were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  efiect  produced  by  tliis  scene.  The  old  man  extended 
his  arms,  and  as  Lafayette  heard  his  name,  he  flew  into 
them  like  one  who  was  glad  to  seek  relief  from  the  feel- 
ings by  which  he  was  oppressed.  They  were  long  silently 
folded  in  each  other's  arms. 

*'  1  know  not,  nor  do  I  care,  whether  there  were  any 
present  more  stoical  than  myself;  to  me,  this  sight,  simple 
and  devoid  of  pageantry,  was  truly  affecting  and  grand; 
its  very  nakedness  heightened  the  effect.  There  was  no 
labored  address,  no  ready  answer,  no  drilling  of  the  feel* 
ings  in  looks  and  speeches.  Nature  was  trusted  to,  and 
well  did  she  prepare  her  part.  Greetings  now  succeedrd 
to  greetings,  and  the  vessel  now  left  the  land.  There  was 
literally  a  maze  of  steamboats ;  onr  own,  containing  the 
object  of  the  common  interest,  kept  stcsidily  on  her  way, 
quickening  or  relaxing  her  speed,  to  accommodate  bef 
motion  to  that  of  those  in  company ;  but  scarce  a  minnte 
passed,  that  some  one  of  the  brilliant  rorff^e  was  not  awee^ 
ing  along  one  or  the  other  of  our  sides,  bearinjg  a  livinff 
burden,  which,  as  it  was  animated  by  one  spirit,  seemee 
to  possess  but  one  eye,  and  one  object  to  gaze  at. 

"Castle  Garden  was  the  spot  where  Lafayette  was  Is 
land.  The  ramparts  of  the  castle,  a  terrace  at  the  base  of 
the  work,  and  the  whole  of  the  fine  sweep  of  the  Battery 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  teeming 
with  human  countenances.  Tlie  reception  I  had  witness* 
ed  waa  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  imposing  spectacle ;  tht 
whole  population  having  poured  out  to  this  spot,  and 
standing  m  readiness  to  greet  their  guest.  To  my  eye, 
there  seemed  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  Our  approsck 
to  the  shore  was  now  positively  impeded  by  the  boali. 
What  passed  about  his  person  in  the  following  scene,  I 
am  unable  to  say ;  but  I  saw  the  rocking  of  the  multitodei 
as  he  moved  among  them,  and  heard  the  shouts  wU^ 
from  time  to  time  escaped  a  people,  whose  manners  «e 
halntually  too  self-restrained." 
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ebes  oa  Long  Island  and  in  Dutchess  county,  have  been  attended  b)  vast  crowds  of 
Boat-races,  also,  are  sometimes  held  in  the  calm  waters  about  New  York.  Skating 
d  with  great  animation,  and  thousands  of  people  collect  on  the  Delaware,  at  Philad^ 
I  the  stream  b  frozen.  An  ox,  on  such  occasions,  has  sometimes  been  roasted  on  the 
be  Mariner's  Hotel,  which  is  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel  moored  in  the  river." 
veotion,  ^c.  The  means  of  education  are  not  n^lected  in  some  of  the  Middle 
t  there  b  not  so  much  knowledge  generally  diffused  as  in  New  England.  It  b  tMt 
however,  except  among  the  foreigners  and  their  children,  to  find  a  person  who  cannot 
rrite.  Though  there  ore  more  books  printed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  than  in 
1  of  the  republic,  there  are  more  houses  without  books  or  newspapers  in  the  Middle 
nin  New  England.  The  newspapers,  however,  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
ted  over  the  whole  country. 

Kgi'on.  The  sects  are  more  various  than  m  the  Eastern  States,  and  there  is  hardly  ■ 
!urope,  that  has  not  a  society  in  the  Middle  Slates.  The  Catholics  are  numerous. 
■di  is  less  strictly  observed  than  in  New  England,  yet  in  general  it  is  not  profaned ; 
iladelphia  it  is  as  much  observed  as  in  Boston. 

H.  The  peculiarities  of  the  laws  are  less  than  in  the  other  sections  of  the  countir ; 
mi  the  laws  are  not  made  like  those  of  the  West,  for  new  countries  ;  or  have  not  de- 
a  in  New  England,  from  puritanic  legislatures ;  or  are  not,  as  in  the  South,  devised 
e  exigencies  of  the  system  of  slavery. 

:>.  In  the  cities  there  are  several  eminent  artists,  and  a  general  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
lections  of  paintings  open  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  useful  or  mechanic  arts  are  in 
ate  at  Philadelphia,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

wing  extneti  are  from  an  nccount  in  the  Bal«Tr.    WKid  the  whole  u  fonned,  Ihejr  tet  to  voA 

imwr,  detcribing  (ome  of  (he  m&nrien  and  prorided  wiOi  haoiUpikH,  and  euih  comuHTexerta  itMlf 

letlfbril  counlj,  Pen naji Ivan ii.     The  lint  re-  to  make  more  lag-heapa  than  the  other,    flotaing  ii  cha^ 

^kariur  or  tand,  aflci  the  foreat  tceei  have  ed  for  the  work,  and  ifae  onl;  thine  exceplioiuble  in  thsM 

;  the  Utter  describe!  a  ciuiom  which  alao  Trolici,  ii  tlie  too  immodrrals  nie  oT  whiikj.     In  nMial, 

ew  Entrland.  sreat  hiUritT  preiaila  ;  bat  tbeM  ineetiDE*,  like  aU  otban 


IT  England.  great  hilarity  preiaila  ;  bat  tbeM  ineetiDE*,  like  aS  otban 

DT  ten  yeara,  Ihe  timber  beelns  to  fill  rapidly,      m  Ihi*  coantry,  are  aomelimea  diagraced  by  dreadful  Matt- 
sand  ia  pretty  well  covered  wJLli  old  logi,  the      bata  between  the  persona  coropoiing  them." 


Digger  oS.  ^Thia  laefTected  hylayine  "The  corn- husk i ng  ia  done  al  pighL     The  neigbbon 

ind  amaller  treea  scrota  the  loga,  and  meet  at  dark  )  the  corn  haa  been  preTJooaly  pnlled,  and 

Boys  or  women  rollow  to  chunk  up  the  hauled  in  a  pile  near  the  crib.     The  handg  joia  in,  tb* 

aj  or  two  [he  loga  are   nig^red  off  at  the  whisky    Ixitlle  goes  round,  the  story,  the  lauzh,  and  the 

J*e  or  Gfleen  feel ;  aomelimea  the  entire  tree  rude  aong  is  heard.     Three  or  four  hnndred  busheli  am 

When  the  treea  are  thus  reduced  to  lengths  husked  by  nine  or  (en  o'clock,  a  plentiful  sapper  is  pn>- 

andled  by  men,  (he  owner  has  a  log  rolUnsf.  vided,  and  somelimei  the  frolic  ends  with  a  ilag  ima; 

mrd  to  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  neighbors  tlist  is,  men  and  biya.  without  females,  dance  uke  mad 

re  (be  frohc,  and  when  tliey  assemble   they  deTJls,  but  in  eood  humor,  to  the  liineora  neighbor'!  ca». 

ide  the  force  into  two  companies.     A  capiain  gut  and  horee-Tair,  nol  alwsya  drawa  with  the  melodj  and 

acclamation  for  each  company,  and  the  cnp-  judgment  of  GuiUauroe." 

their  compauiea,  each  □iming  a  man  alter- 
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FHTSICAL  GEOGRAI'HY. 

1 .  Boundaries  and  ExtttU.  New  York  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  river  St.  I 
rencc,  and  Lower  Canada;  E.  by  Vermont,  Ma^sacim setts,  and  Connecticut;  S.hjT 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey ;  W.  by  Pconsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  River.  It  Ba 
tween'IO^  30'  and  45^  N.  lat.,  and  between  73^  and  79^55'  W.  Ion.  It  is  340  miles  in  li 
Trom  east  to  west,  and  304  in  breadth.     It  contains,  including  Long  Island,  46,000  square  a 

2.  Mountains.  The  eastern  part  of  this  Slate  only  is  mountainous.  The  AppalacIiiiB<^ 
enters  Trom  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  extends  northeasterly  across  the  StstB  ta  4 

necticut  and  Msssachusettt.^ 

chief  branch  of  this  chain  ii 
the  Shavangunk  Ridgt. 
is  broken  through  by  the  S 
River,  50  miles  above  New  T^ 
where  the  mountains  are  1 
by  the  name  of  the  Highia 
At  this  place  they  form  i  c 
IC  miles  in  breadth,  and  send  off 
a  branch  to  llie  north,  called 
the  Catskill  .Mountains.  Tin 
branch  afterwards  makes  a  bend 
to  the  west,  and  then  returns  in  a 
nortlierly  direction,  and  finaflj 
crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  iniD 
Canada.  The  general  height  of 
these  enn'nences  is  about  3,C00 
feet,  where  tliey  first  leare  iba 
Hudson  ;  after  this,  they  comli* 
7S.  HigUandt.  *"»«  a"  irregular  range  of  luOi, 

called    the     Htldtrbtrg    HUb, 
which  is  an  elevated  plain  of  uniform  altitude,  with  ru^ed  and  precipitous  sides. 
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*  the  Mohawk,  and  between  lakes  Champlam  and  Ontario,  are  fa  e  or  six  ranges  of 
with  the  direction  and  elevation  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquatoted,  for  which 
>r  Mirondae  or  JHohegan  Mountains  has  been  proposed.  It  has  bMO  recenOf  ascer- 
ihe  geological  surveyors,  that  some  of  the  summits  in  this  group  exceed  5,000  feet  m 
he  chain  which  traverses  Warren  and  Esses  counties  seems  to  be  the  most  elevated  ; 
in  the  latter,  has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  5,000  feet  abovj  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
urements  have  giren  to  another  summit,  which  has  been  called  Mount  Jtfarcy,  ab 
f  5,460  feet.  Some  of  the  ridges  of  this  group  have  received  local  names,  as  the 
lerM,  on  the  west  of  Lake  George  ;  the  Highlands,  of  Black  River ;  the  Hatiett* 
nmtaint,  of  Oneida  county ;  and  the  central  chain  has  been  called  Macomb'i  Mouth 
ley  received  the  name  of  PerMcian  Mountains  from  the  early  French  inhabitants,  ib 
:e  of  a  belief  then  entertained  that  they  possessed  great  mineral  treasures.  The  more 
mions  of  these  mountains  have  been  little  explored. 

tern  face  of  the  Catskill  ridge  is  steep  and  precipitous,  displaybg  mural  precipicei 
lent,  and  often  of  sullicienl  width  to  be  distinguished  at  twenty  miles'  distance.  They 
ircling  the  mountains  like  enormous  bands,  and  from  their  summits  the  most  grand 
iting  prospects  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  ihe  distant  mountains  of  CoQ- 
k)  Massacnusetts  are  afforded.  Many  conical  eminences  rise  above  the  general  range ; 
lie  height  near  Cairo,  and  the  Round  Top  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  latter  is 
high.  Several  prominent  spurs  run  from  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Catskill,  in  a  north- 
tion,  for  many  miles  ;  these  border  the  elevated  ravines  and  valleys  through  which  the 
terskill,  Scoharie,  and  Platierkill  flow.  The  cloven  passages  of  the  Kaulerskill  and 
afford  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery. 

d  through  the  Kaulerskill  clove,*  ascends  gradually  near  the  river,  where  there  ap- 
:ely  space  for  the  road  and  stream  ;  In  many  places,  the  traveler  looks  down  from  « 
Jar  and  dizzy  height  upon  foaming  waters,  that  pursue  a  raging  course  among  the 
Dg  with  a  deafening  noise  from  precipice  to  precipice.  On  the  northern  side  of  tfaii 
nountaio  is  lofty  and  precipitous,  exhibiting,  near  Its  base,  stupendous  perpendicular 
pDaceous  red  sandstone  and  graywacke  slate,  in  strata  nearly  horizontal ;  frequently 
but  a  small  section  of  the  horizoo 
can  be  seen.  Mural  precipices 
rise  In  succession,  and  tower  above 
the  forest  ;  the  mouotain  top^ 
which  seems  to  overhang  the  spec- 
tator, is  crowned  by  enormous 
ledges,  resembling  castles  or  for- 
tifications in  ruins,  on  which  a 
few  scattered  pines  preserve  their 
bleak  station,  in  defiance  of  tem- 
pests, and  wave  their  dark  ver- 
dure over  the  cliffs  like  nodding 
plumes.  About  two  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  clove,  tbt , 
Kautersklll  is  crossed  by  a  bridg* 
thrown  from  crag  to  crag  over  tb» 

»-au,„jii((  FaUt  brawling  stream,  here   falling  is 

cascades.  The  mountain  seem* 
■r  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  bearing  high  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  on  its  borders  j 
tance  above,  the  stream  falls  In  a  circular  column  nearly  100  feet.  In  the  south,  the 
ises  to  a  great  height ;  its  steep  northern  side  is  tliickly  clothed  with  trees,  and  rivu- 
:n  wmding  rapidly  down  the  valley  or  sporting  in  cataracts. 

mntain  region  abounds  in  small  streams,  which  dash  down  the  rocky  glens  m  romantic 
iomeiimes  concealed  by  the  forest,  and  then  flashing  in  the  light  through  the  ever- 
ige,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  tilt  they  mingle  their  waters  wlih  tlie  Platterklll. 
t  from  the  Platterklll  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  called  Round  Top  and  High  Peak, 
through  thick  groves  of  maple,  beech,  cherry,  and  hemlock.     The  elevated  valleys 

■  From  Uoef.  Dutch,  ft  ekft 
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adjacent  to  these  peaks,  are  covered  with  forest:!  of  lofty  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  as  stni^  m 
the  white  pine,  and  of  a  beautiful  and  unfading  verdure  ;  the  earth  is  clothed  with  a  carpet  of 
thick  and  soft  velvet  moss,  of  a  delicate  light  green,  ornamented  with  ^y  floweis  and  tufta  of 
white  coral-like  silvery  moss,  and  mountain  sorrel. 

From  these  summits,  the  traveler  at  dawn  of  day,  beholds  a  scene  of  unriTaled  spktular. 
The  sun  rises  in  dazzling  brightness  over  the  distant  Tagkannuc  mountains,  but  the  immean 
▼alley  of  the  Hudson  is  still  clad  in  the  shades  of  night.  As  the  sun  advances,  objects  io  tha 
valley  are  gradually  and  dimly  disclosed.  Here  and  there  appear  white  fogs,  resting  on  Iha 
waters  ;  soon  these  are  raised  and  expanded  into  clouds  by  the  warmth  of  tlie  sun,  and  t 
with  gold  and  purple  sail  away  far  below,  brushing  the  mountains  with  their  dewy  win{ 
eye  now  wanders  over  a  vast  expanse,  like  a  world  in  miniature.  The  Hudson,  nii 
distant,  appears  at  ttie  base  of  the  mountain,  diminished  in  appearance  to  a  rivulet. 
Highlands  to  Albany,  every  town  and  village  on  its  banks  can  be  discerned  ;  thips,  with.il 
canvass  spread,  appear  dwindled  to  boats-  The  rising  sun  gleaming  over  the  rivers  andlj 
lakes  of  mountain  and  valley,  renders  them  like  crimen  floods  of  fire.  The  mountains  « 
George,  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  Uie  lofty  ranges  of  Massachusetts  i 
necticiit  are  in  view,  and  their  blue,  cloud-like  summits  seem  mingled  with  the  dK.. 
The  valley  of  the  Hudson  appears  an  immense  plain  checkered  with  groves  and  coi 
Sometimes  the  valley  is  filled  with  clouds,  resembling  a  boundless  ocean,  uhlle  the  in 
summits  are  in  the  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  When  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  the  cb 
the  valley  roll  like  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  storms  are  often  seen  sweep' 
below,  shrouding  a  part  of  the  landscape  in  midnight  darkness.  You  hear  the  thunder  r 
see  the  ligluning  play  beneaih  your  feet,  white  the  mountain  heights  around  you 
and  cloudless  sky. 

Tlie  Pine  Orchard  is  a  spot  upon  these  mountains  about  seven  miles  from  the  Hudats, 

where  a  road  winds  upward  to  the  bei^ 

^      of  2,274  feet.     At  tliis  spot,  upon  a  mm 

.    plain,    scattered    over    with    forest   tieai, 

.  stands  a  hotel,  called  tlie  Catikilt  JIbm 

lain  Iloust,  which  is  the  general  resort  <f 

visiters  in  the  summer.      The   pronftti 

from   tliis    place   embraces   some  oTda 

grandest  views  which  the  mountains  o- 

hibit. 

3.   Valleys.      The  long,  narrow  *dBf 

which  coniains  Lake  Champlain  and  In 

Hudson,  is  extremely  irregular,  being  ■ 

some  places  40  miles  in  breadth,  ana  ia 

others,  contracted  to  the  immediate  nei^ 

borhood  of  the  stream.     Along  the  aboni 

of  the  river,  the  land  is  generally  high,  with 

few  level  tracts.      The  valley  of  iheUo- 

I  hawk  is  seldom  more  than  a  mile  and  a  InlT 

I  in  breadth,  and  generally  not  more  than  a 

I  mile.     It  is  bordered  by  ^no  long  rai^a 

I  of  hills,  presenting  little  variety  of  aspect. 

I  In   the   first   part   of  its  course,  it  fiowi 

^  throu[;h  extensive  flats. 

.    Rivers.      The   Hudson  rises  in  tha 
^  mountainous  region  on  the   west  side  of 
I  Lake  Cliamplaiii  in  several  small  branebei; 
'   and  pursues  a  southerly  course  in  genenl, 
to  the  sea  at  IS'cw  York.    Its  whole  ki^ 
is  324  miles ;  from  its  mouth  to  HiidNBi    ' 
130  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  ihe  largest  ships  ;  and  to  Troy,  166  miles,  for  sloops.     For  9S   1 
milfls  above  New  York  it  is  a  mile  wide.    Where  it  breaks  through  the  highlands,  its  larigatiai  « 
iufTers  no  impedimeni  except  the  narrowing  of  the  channel,  and  here  its  waters  are  deepff.  Ji 
The  precijiiioiis  and  broken  cliffs  which  project  towards  die  river  render  ihe  sceiieiy  Bxtrara^f  H 
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[  romaatic.     The  combined  acdoc  of  tbe  tides,  it  tbe  moutb  of  the  Hutkon,  from.ili 
ts  to  the  sea,  carries  the  swell  up  the  stream,  at  the  rate  of  15  or  25  miles  an  boor. 
,  sbad,  and  herring  ascend  this  nver  in  tbe  spring,  and  are  taken  in  great  abundance. 
lohimk  rises  near  Oneida  Lake,  and  runs  southeasterly,  135  miles,  and  then  joins  tbe 

Budwn,  a  few  miles  above  Aihe- 

nj.  It  is  about  60  rods  in  breadth 
z^  m-<um  4t  Schenectady,  gradually  lenca^ 

ing  to  13  or  16  at  Ulica.  Its 
waters  are  clear,  and  tbe  course 
of  the  river  is  diversified  with 
beautiful  islands.  The  intervab 
on  both  banks  are  rich  and  band- 
some. 

This  stream  is  very  uneauel, 
and  has  many  falls  and  rapids  ; 
the  whole  descent  from  its  source 
to  the  Hudson,  is  estimated  at  367 
feet.  A  canal,  s  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  connects  the  Mohawlc 
with  Wood  Creek,  running  into 
Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  com- 
municating with  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Genesee  rises  in  Pennsyl- 
___^^^^_^^^_  ^^^^_  vania,  and  runs  north  across  ihe. 

Viiie  tm  lis  Mohamk  ffiwr.  West  part  of  New  York  into  Lake 

Ontario  ;  its  whole  course  m  this 
:bout  135  miles.  Five  miles  from  its  moutb,  at  Rochester,  are  falls  of  96  and  75  feet 
I ;  above  these  the  stream  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  70  miles,  when  two  other  blls 
60  and  90  feet.  I'he  harbor  on  tlie  lake  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  called  Pert  Gen- 
tk  River  receives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  waters-  It  rises  in  tbe  Highlands  north 
>bawk,  and  its  branches  interlock  with  those  of  the  Hudson  ;  It  pursues  a  northwesterly 
120  miles,  and  falls  into  lake  Ontario,  near  its  outlet.  It  is  a  deep  but  sluggish  stream, 
avigalion  is  interrupted  by  falls  ;  a  series  of  which,  called  the  LongFallt,  extend  14 
["he  land  upon  this  stream  is  generally  a  rich,  dark-colored  mould.  The  St.  Lawrence 
portion  of  the  norllicrn  limit  of  the  State.  It  is  wide,  and  has  a  swift  current,  but 
iiion  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  The  Osaegatchie  consists  of  two  branches,  which  unite 
i  above  their  entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  east  branch  is  ahout  ISO  miles 
the  west  nearly  100;  ihey  are  very  crooked  streams.  Tlie  Osaego  issues  from 
ake,  and  runs  northwesterly  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  it  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  is  a  rapid 
its  navigation  is  assisted  by  locks  and  canals.  The  Saranac  rises  m  several  large 
id  flows  northeasterly  C5  miles  into  Lake  Champtain  at  Plattsburgh  ;  it  is  not  navi|;B- 
i  a  good  mill  stream.  The  Susquehanna  rises  in  this  State  in  a  great  number  of 
that  spread  from  east  to  west  over  a  tract  of  100  miles.  These  numerous  streams 
;ted  by  two  large  branches,  the  Tioga,  and  the  East  Branch,  or  Susquehanna,  which 
-tly  after  passint;  out  of  this  Slate.  The  east  branch  has  a  course  of  140  miles  in 
k,  and  aiTords  navigation  for  many  rafts  of  timber.  Tbe  .^ile^Aany  and  Detanare  also 
s  Slate. 

tei.  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champtain  lie  on  the  borders  of  this  State,  but  a  descriptior, 
A'ill  be  found  elsewhere.  Lake  George,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  world, 
•  eastern  part  of  this  State,  between  Lake  CliampJain  and  the  Hudson.  It  is  33  miler- 
two  broad.  Its  greatest  depth  is  60  fathoms.  It  abounds  with  fish,  such  as  trout, 
perch.  The  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  around  it,  have  ren- 
>  lake  the  admiration  of  every  traveler.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of 
ght. 

I  George  is  universally  considered  as  being  in  itself,  and  in  its  environs,  the  most 

ohiect  of  the  same  nature  in  the  United  States,     Several  European  travelers,  who 

CQ  it,  and  who  have  seen  the  celebrated  waters  of  Switzerland,  have  given  it  the  pre- 

The  access  from  the  south  b  eminently  noble,  being  formed  by  two  ranges  of  mam- 
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tains,  which,  commencing  their  career  several  miles  south  of  Fort  George,  extend  beyond 
Plattsburgh,  and  terminate  near  the  north  lines  of  the  State,  occupying  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles.  Those  on  the  east  are  high,  bold,  and,  in  various  places,  naked  and  hoary.  Those  on 
the  west  are  somewhat  inferior,  and  generally  covered  with  a  thick  forest  to  their  summits. 
The  road  for  the  three  or  four  last  miles  passes  through  a  forest,  and  conceals  the  lake  iirom  the 
view  of  the  traveler  until  he  arrives  at  the  eminence  upon  which  Fort  George  was  built.  Here 
IS  opened  at  once  a  prospect,  the  splendor  of  which  is  rarely  exceeded. 

'^  The  whole  scenery  of  the  lake  is  greatly  enhanced  in  beauty  and  splendor,  by  the  pro- 
gressive change  which  the  traveler  sailing  on  its  bosom  perpetually  finds  in  his  position,  and  by 
the  unceasine  variegations  of  light  and  shade  which  attend  hb  progress  ;  the  gradual  and  lb 
sudden  opening  of  scoops  and  basins,  of  islands  and  points,  of  promontories  and  sumnuts ;  the 
continual  change  of  their  forms,  and  their  equally  gradual  or  sudden  dbappearance,  impvt  to 
every  object  a  brilliancy,  life,  and  motion  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  images 
formed  by  the  camera  obscura,  and  in  strength  and  distinctness  greatly  superior.  Lifiht  and 
shade  arc  here  not  only  far  more  diversified,  but  are  much  more  obvious,  intense,  and  gfowiqg, 
than  in  smooth,  open  countries.  Every  thing,  whether  on  the  land  or  water,  is  here  aflectad 
by  the  changes  of  the  day,  and  the  eye,  without  forecast,  finds  itself,  however  dbpoeed  on 
ordinary  occasions  to  inattention,  instinctively  engaged  and  fastened,  with  emotions  approQcfafaf 
to  rapture.  The  shadows  of  the  mountains,  particularly  on  the  west,  floaung  slowly  over  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  and  softly  ascending  that  of  the  mountains  on  the  east,  presented  to  «  a 
a  wide  expanse  the  uncommon  and  most  pleasing  image  of  one  vast  range  of  mountains,  doi^ 
moving  up  the  ascent  of  another. 

^^  The  water  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  in  the  world  ;  pure,  sweet,  pelb- 
cid,  of  an  elegant  hue,  when  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  at  very  small,  as  well  as  at  peau 
er  distances,  presenting  a  gay,  luminous  azure,  and  appearing  as  if  a  soft  lustre  undwated 
everywhere  on  its  surface,  with  a  continual  and  brilliant  emanation.  This  fine  object,  however, 
is  visible  only  at  certain  times  and  perhaps  in  particular  positions.  While  employed  on  iH 
shores,  or  in  sailing  upon  its  bosom,  the  traveler  is  insensibly  led  into  one  habitual  and  i 
tible  consciousness  of  singular  salubrity,  sweetness,  and  elegance.  During  the  mild 
he  finds  an  additional  pleasure.  The  warmth  of  the  water  on  the  surface  difiuses  a  soft  and 
pleasing  temperature,  cooler  in  the  day,  and  warmer  in  the  evening,  than  that  of  the  snoffs^ 
and  securing  the  traveler  alike  from  inconvenience  and  disease.  The  islands  are  interestbg,  ar 
account  of  their  number,  location,  size,  and  figure  ;  their  number  is  very  great,  fancifully  coB 

?uted  at  365.  Few  pieces  of  water,  and  none  within  my  knowledge,  are  so  amply  fumisbod. 
^heir  location  is  exquisite  ;  they  are  solitar}',  in  pairs,  and  in  groups,  containing  from  three  lo 
perhaps  30,  arranged  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the  neighboring  shores,  with  unceaskg 
variety,  and  with  the  happiest  conceivable  relations. 

^'  Both  the  size  and  the  figure  of  these  islands  are  varied  in  the  same  delightful  manoer. 
The  size  ranges  from  a  few  feet,  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  figure  of  most  of  them 
is  oblono; ;  a  small  number  are  round  ;  but  the  variety  of  their  appearance  is  peculiarly  derivtd 
from  their  surface  ;  a  small  number  of  them  are  naked  rocks,  and  by  the  power  of  contrast,  aie 
very  interesting  features  in  the  aspect  of  the  group.  Some  arc  partially,  and  most  are  con* 
pletcly  covered  with  vegetation  ;  some  are  bushy,  others  are  ornamented  with  a  single  tree, 
two,  three,  or  many  trees,  and  those  with  or  without  the  bushy  attendants  ;  others,  forming  the 
greater  number,  exhibit  an  entire  forest.  Some  of  them  of  a  long  and  narrow  structure,  pie 
sent  through  various  openings  in  tlieir  umbrage,  the  sky,  the  mountains,  the  points,  and  oiher 
distant  beautiful  objects,  clinging  to  the  eye  as  the  traveler  approaches  and  passes  them.  Ota 
some  stand  coppices  impenetrably  interwoven  ;  on  a  great  multitude,  the  lofty  pine  with  its  sep* 
arate  boughs,  lifts  its  head  above  every  other  tree,  waving  majestically  in  the  sky  ;  on  othen, 
the  beech,  maple,  and  oak,  with  thoir  clustering  branches  and  lively  verdure,  present  the  strong- 
est example  of  thrifty  vegetation  ;  at  the  same  time,  on  a  number  not  small,  decayed,  bare,  mi 
falling  trees  are  finely  contrasted  with  this  vivid  appearance. 

'^  The  shores  of  the  lake  exhibit  a  similar  and  scarcely  less  striking  aspect.  On  one  pert  oT 
the  lake  you  are  presented  with  a  beach  of  I'ght-colored  sand,  forming  a  long-extended  bolder, 
and  showing  the  purity  of  its  waters  in  the  strongest  light ;  on  another  you  see  a  thick,  dark 
forest,  rising  immediately  from  the  rocky  shore,  overhanging  and  obscuring  the  water  with  iti 
gloomy  umbrage ;  here  *he  shore  is  scooped  by  a  circular  sweep  ;  the  next  bend  is  peifaspi 
elliptics\  ana  thi.  third  a  mere  indept :  the  pouits^  also,  are  alternately  circular,  obtnse,  md 
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acute  angled  ;  not  a  small  number  of  them  are  long,  narrow  slips,  resembling  many  of  the 
islands,  shooting  either  horizontally,  or  with  an  easy  declension  far  into  the  lake,  and  covered, 
9s  are  all  the  others,  with  a  fine  variety  of  forest.  In  many  places,  a  smooth,  sloping  margin, 
for  the  distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles,  presents  a  cheerful  border,  as  the  seat  of  present 
or  future  cultivation  ;  in  many  others,  mountainous  promontories  ascend  immediately  from  the 
water.  The  beauties  of  the  shore  and  of  the  islands  are  at  least  doubled  by  being  imaged  in 
the  fine  expanse  below,  where  they  are  seen  in  perpetual  succession,  depicted  with  additional 
exquisiteness  of  form,  and  firmness  of  coloring. 

^^On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  1st  of  October,  while  we  were  returning  from  Ticonderogi, 
we  were  presented  with  a  prospect  superior  to  any  which  I  ever  beheld.  An  opening  lay  be- 
ibre  us  between  tlie  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those  on  the  east,  gilded  by  the  departing  aim- 
beams.  The  lake  alternartely  glassy  and  gently  rippled,  of  a  light  and  exquisite  sapphire,  m 
and  brilliant  with  the  tremulous  lustre  already  mentioned  floating  upon  its  surface,  stretched 
in  prospect  to  a  vast  distance,  through  a  variety  of  larger  and  smaller  apertures.  In  the 
ehaam  formed  by  the  mountains,  lay  a  multitude  of  islands,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and  um- 
brage, and  clothed  in  deeply-shaded  green.  Beyond  them,  and  often  partly  hidden  behind  the 
tall  and  variously-figured  trees  with  which  they  were  tufted,  rose  in  the  west  and  southwest  a 
long  range  of  distant  mountains,  tinged  with  a  deep,  misty  azure,  and  crowned  with  an  immense 
succession  of  lofty  pines. 

*'  Above  the  mountains,  and  above  each  other,  were  extended  in  ntmbers,  lone,  streaming 
clouds  of  the  happiest  form,  and  painted  with  red  and  orange  light,  in  all  tlieir  diversities  of 
Cincture  ;  between  them  the  sky  was  illumined  with  a  vivid,  yellow  lustre.  The  tall  trees  on 
the  western  mountains  lifted  their  heads  in  the  crimson  glory,  and  on  this  back-ground  displayed 
their  diversified  forms  with  a  distinctness  and  beauty  never  surpassed.  On  a  high  and  exactly 
seodicircular  summit,  the  trees  ascending  far  without  limbs,  united  their  crowns  above,  and  thus 
(bnned  a  majestic  and  extensive  arch  in  the  sky,  dark,  exactly  defined,  and  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  the  arch  of  the  summit  below.  Between  this  crown  and  the  mountain,  the  vivid 
orange  light  shining  through  the  grove,  formed  a  third  arch  equally  extended  and  elegantly  strip- 
ed with  black  by  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Directly  over  the  gap,  through  which  this  combina- 
tion of  beauty  was  presented  to  us,  the  moon  far  southward  in  her  handsomest  crescent,  sat  on 
the  eastern,  and  the  evening  star  on  the  western  side  of  the  opening,  at  exactly  equal  distan- 
ces from  the  bordering  mountains,  and  shining  from  a  sky  perfectly  pure  and  serene,  finished 
the  prospect.  The  crimson  lustre,  however,  soon  faded  ;  the  mountains  lost  their  gilding  ;  and 
the  clouds,  changing  their  fine  glow  into  ;i  dull,  leaden-colored  hue,  speedily  vanished.  The 
lake,  though  still  brilliant,  became  misty  and  dim  ;  the  splendor  of  the  moon  and  of  Hesper 
increased  and  trembled  on  its  surface,  until  they  both  retired  from  the  westeni  mountains,  and, 
just  as  we  reached  the  shore,  left  the  world  to  the  darkness  of  night." 

Lake  George  was  called  by  the  PVcnch  Lac  Sacrement^  on  accouiit  of  the  purity  of  its 
waters.  An  oudet  three  miles  in  length,  and  of  100  feet  descent,  connects  it  with  Lake 
Champlain.  Many  battles  were  fought  on  its  borders  during  the  early  wars  with  the  French, 
and  in  the  Revolution.  The  mountains  on  the  western  shore  abound  m  deer.  In  the  spring 
the  hunters  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  upon  these  mountains,  and  the  tender  herbs,  which  subse- 
quently spring  forth,  attract  droves  of  these  animals  ;  hundreds  of  them  are  killed  every  year. 

A  cluster  of  small  lakes  lie  toward  the  western  part  of  this  State  and  discliarge  their  waters, 
by  the  Oswego  River,  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  principal  of  these  are,  beginning  in  the  east,  first, 
Oneida  LakCj  20  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  3|  miles  wide  .  it  receives  Wood 
Creek  at  the  east  end,  by  which,  and  a  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Mohawk  ;  this  is  a 
verj'  beautiful  lake,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Second,  SkeneaieUs  Lake^ 
15  miles  long  and  1  to  IJ  miles  wide  ;  this  also  abounds  with  fish,  and  its  trout  are  very 
large.  Third,  Owasco  Lake^  11  miles  long,  and  1  to  2  wide.  Fourth,  Cayvga  Lake^  38  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  1  to  4  wide  ;  in  some  places  the  shore  of  this  lake  is  precipi- 
tous, but,  in  general,  it  is  a  gentle  declivity  from  tlic  surrounding  country  to  the  water. 
The  waters  are  somewhat  shallow,  but  suflicicnt  for  navigation.  Several  steamboats  ply  upon 
them^  and  are  often  crowded  by  water  parlies,  in  the  fine  season.  A  bridge,  of  a  mile  ur ' 
crosses  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  P^ifth,  Seneca  ImUc^  nearly  parallel  with  Cayuga,  35  ir 
and  2  to  4  wide  ;  at  its  south  end  is  an  extensive  marsh.  Sixth,  Crooked  LakCy  18  mill  \.  ji#«n, 
and  from  1 J  to  1  mile  wide  ;  at  the  centre  this  lake  is  divided  into  branches  ;  the  outlet  is  a 
fine  mill  sueam.     Seventh,  Canandaigua  Laktj  14  miles  long  and  1  wide,  a  beautifiil  sheet 
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of  water,  and  snrnnmded  bf  ■ 
fertile  country.  Another  Uuj 
called  Chatauftw,  lies  in  da 
weatem  extremity  of  the  SlUa^ 
near  Lake  Erie,  aod  senda  il> 
waters  south  into  the  AU^har 
River  ;  it  is  18  miles  long,  tA 
from  1  to  3  vide  ;  it  is  surramd* 
ed  by  a  good  agricultonl  comi^ 
tiy. 

6.  fylandi.  Long  hbifti  ez^ 
tends  along  the  coast  of  Cob'' 
necticut.  It  is  140  miles  kng, 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  pmN 
est  breadth  is  about  20  lules; 
its    arert^e   breadth   about   10 


mites.  This  island  is  of  alluvial  formation,  but  there  is  a  rocky  t^dge  or  spine,  extendiac 
lengthwise  through  it,  which  presents  summits  of  considerable  elevation  ;  the  broken  giouM 
of  this  ridge  forms  Brooklyn  Heights,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  ;  the  highest  point  is  aboac 
400  feet  above  the  ivaler.  South  of  ibis  ridge,  the  land  is  level  and  sandy.  HtmptUad  Plow, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  an  exiensive  tract  of  wild  savanna,  15  miles  in  length  mA 
4  in  breadth ;  the  most  of  it  is  now  a  common,  and  serves  as  a  pasture  for  horses,  sbeepj 
and  cows  ;  wild  fowl,  such  as  ihe  heath-hen,  plover,  &c.  abound  here.  North  of  the  ridgei 
the  land  is  more  uneven,  but  there  are  no  lofiy  swells ;  the  soil  is  a  thin  mould  covering  a  li^if 
of  while  sand,  and  in  some  parts  a  yellowish  loam  mixed  with  gravel ;  the  soil  is  in  geoarri 
more  suitable  to  wheat  than  maize.  In  rarorable  years,  rhe  best  parts  of  the  island  have  yield*- 
ed,  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  particularly  of  whiiefisb,*  30  and  40  bushels  of  when  ts 
die  acre.  Immense  shoals  of  (hose  fish  abound  in  the  waters  around  the  island,  and  no  kind  of 
manure  is  so  cheap  or  rich  as  ihat  which  they  furnish  ;  the  number  taken  is  prodigious ;  150,000 
have  been  caught  at  a  siugle  draughi.  The  general  use  of  this  material  communicates  to  M 
air  of  this  part  of  the  island,  an  odor  not  the  most  agreeable  to  strangers.     In  the  westeiit 

Srt  are  many  fine  orchards.  The  apples  of  Newtown  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  East  of 
empstead  Plain  the  island  is  covered  with  stunted  oaks  and  pines,  and  this  part  is  muck 
frequented  by  the  pinnated  grouse  or  heath-hen.  The  streams  in  this  neighborhood  ibouri 
with  trout,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  are  great  numbers  of  wild  deer.  The  laws  prctvnt 
the  deer  from  being  hunted  from  January  to  July,  and  most  of  the  other  game  from  AfA 
to  October.  The  shores  of  the  island  abound  with  the  finest  oysters.  Shelter  ItJand  uif 
m  Tacontc  bay,  in  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  ;  it  is  about  7  miles  long  and  5  wide,  ni 
contains  8  or  9,000  acres  ;  it  has  a  light,  thin  soil,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  pasturing  of  sheap  ; 
some  of  it  is  rich  land  and  well  cullivated.  There  is  a  good  ship  channel  around  the  isbiML 
Fiaher't  Island  lies  near  the  east  extremity  of  Long  Island  ;  it  is  13  miles  long  and  1  widef 
the  surface  is  broken,  but  it  affords  a  good  farm,  and  its  dairies  are  very  fine.  Ram  blalt^ 
at  the  mouth  of  Mystic  River,  on  the  Connecticut  shore,  contains  a  few  acres  of  indlflefU 
land.  Robin't  island,  in  the  bay  between  Southold  and  Southampton,  contains  about  400 
acres.  Gardiner^t  Island  is  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  with  the  shore  of  which  it  foiU 
Gardiner's  Bay,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbor  for  ships.  It  contains  about  3,000  acres  of 
valuable  land,  for  grain  and  grass ;  its  dairy  and  mutton  have  a  high  reputation.  Grand  Iilmd 
lies  in  Nl^ara  river  above  the  falls ;  it  contains  about  4S,000  acres  ;  there  is  a  large  manlf 
tract  in  the  centre,  but  the  remainder  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest.  Stolen  bland  lies  at  in 
mouth  of  New  York  harbor ;  it  is  about  IS  miles  long  end  S  wide.  The  surface  is  genanllf 
rough  and  hilly,  but  on  the  south  is  a  level  tract  of  good  land.  This  island  forms  the  eomK/ 
of  Richmond.  J^anhattan  Island,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  New  York,  is  13|  miles  kH 
and  I )  wide  on  an  average.  It  is  washed  on  the  western  side  by  the  Hudson,  and  sepaitM 
from  the  continent  and  Long  Island  on  the  east  by  narrow  channels.  It  is  generally  lerel  91 
the  lower  part,  and  the  soil  here  rests  upon  a  granite  rock.  At  the  northern  extremity,  dA 
granite  is  succeeded  by  limestone,  which  afibrds  excellent  marble,  and  extends  for  loM 
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distance  into  the  countiy.  In  the  northern  part  the  shores  are  rocky,  and  the  face  of  the  ialvu) 
strongly  marked  by  abrupt  crags  and  ravines,  hills  and  valleys,  insulated  rocks  and  marsbf 
inlets.  The  gneiss  rock,  which  is  much  used  for  side-walk  pavements  and  the  foundations  of 
buildings,  is  found  in  abundance  here.  Small  quantities  of  porcelain  clay  have  also  been  found 
upon  this  island. 

7.  Bays  and  Harbors.  The  seacoast  of  New  York  is  nearly  all  comprised  within  the  ahorai 
of  Long  Island,  which  contain  a  few  harbors  and  inlets,  but  none  that  are  much  frequented  hf 
shipping.  The  bay  or  harbor  of  New  York  is  very  safe  and  capacious  ;  its  boundaries  towani 
the  sea  are  Lone  Island  and  Staten  Island  ;  it  extends  eight  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  from 
t  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles  broad  ;  it  embosoms  several  small  islands  on  which  are  for^fica* 
tions.  The  Hudson  enters  this  bay  from  the  N.  The  East  river,  or  channel  between  ijlem 
York  island  and  Long  Island,  communicates  with  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  £•  The  Killsy  II 
strait  between  Staten  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  communicate  with  Newark  Bay  and  the  river 
Raritan  on  the  W. ;  and  the  Narrows  open  mto  the  Atlantic  toward  the  S.  At  low  wateri  the 
entrance  by  the  Narrows  is  somewhat  difficult  for  large  ships,  and  the  entrance  from  the  Sound 
is  obstructed  by  the  rocky  strait  of  Hell  Gate.  There  are  several  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario, 
the  most  noted  of  which  is  Sackett's  Harbor  toward  the  east  end  of  the  lake  ;  it  is  deep  and 
safe,  and  was  an  important  naval  station  during  the  war  of  1812.  Oswego  has  a  good  artificial 
harbor,  and  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  and  Portland,  on  Lake  Erie,  have  similar  works. 

8.  Climate,  As  this  State  embraces  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  stretching  from  the  lakes 
of  Canada  to  the  Atlantic,  it  must  of  necessity  exhibit  considerable  diversities  of  climate.  A 
district  of  level  country  around  New  York  allows  the  sea-air  to  penetrate  far  inland.  Along 
the  Hudson  as  far  up  as  the  Highlands,  the  climate  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  seacoast ; 
but  beyond  the  mountains,  the  mild  and  damp  winds  from  the  sea  do  not  penetrate.  Below  tha 
Highlands,  the  prevailing  winds  are  southerly  through  the  summer,  the  weather  is  variable,  and 
die  changes  of  temperature,  governed  by  tlie  winds,  frequent  and  sudden.  The  humidity  of 
the  air,  thus  brought  in  from  the  sea,  produces  frequent  showers  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
region  of  the  State.  After  two  or  three  days  of  sultry  weather,  with  the  wind  from  the  souths 
the  clouds  gather  round  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  fall  upon  the  country  in  thunder-gusts  ;  to 
tins  process  the  southerly  part  of  the  State  is  indebted  for  all  its  supplies  of  rain  during  summer. 
In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  the  rain  and  snow  come  in  a  great  measure  from  the  S.  E.  or 
between  E.  and  N.  In  the  northern  part,  near  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  the 
weather  is  less  variable,  and  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  with  a  clear  and  settled  sky.  In 
the  western  parts,  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  Lake  Erie,  southwesterly  winds  prevail  in  a 
great  proportion  throughout  the  year  ;  easterly  winds  are  nearly  unknown.  In  this  region  the 
tverage  temperatures  are  about  three  degrees  higher  than  in  the  same  latitude  further  east. 
With  these  distinctions  kept  in  view,  the  following  particulars,  which  relate  to  that  portion  of 
the  country  around  Albany,  may  serve  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  climate  in  most  parts  of  the 
State.  The  rigors  of  winter  commence  about  the  20th  of  December,  and  end  with  February, 
or  by  the  10th  of  March,  at  which  time  the  ice  in  the  Hudson  usually  breaks  up.  Between 
April  15ih  and  May  5th,  most  of  the  migratory  birds  appear  ;  and  the  hlac  opens  its  blossoms 
from  the  12th  to  the  30th  March,  with  the  appearance  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird.  The  phebe 
bird  and  chimney-swallow  appear  about  the  15ih  April;  the  barn-swallow,  martin,  king-bird, 
esgle,  kingfisher,  and  lark,  from  the  15th  to  the  25th,  with  the  opening  of  the  peach  blossoms. 
The  apple  and  pear  are  in  bloom  by  the  25th  or  30th  April.  The  usual  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter in  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  April  10th  to  May  15tb,  is  between  G4  and  72.  In  sutn« 
mer,  90"  is  a  high  temperature,  and  never  continues  but  for  a  few  days.  Early  wheat  is  cut 
about  July  12th,  and  the  wheat  and  rye  harvest  are  completed  about  August  15th.  Buckwheat 
is  cut  in  October.  Maize  ripens  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  10th  or  20th  October. 
Oits  are  reaped  about  the  middle  of  August.  Hay  is  cut  from  the  4th  to  the  last  of  July. 
The  seed  for  winter  rye  and  wheat  is  sown  from  the  20th  August  to  the  last  of  September. 
The  thermometer  in  September  often  stands  at  00^.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  last 
of  April  the  weather  is  variable,  and  the  changes  of  temperature  great  and  sudden,  though  it  is 
generally  rainy,  with  long  storms  and  easterly  winds.  May  is  a  variable  month,  with  the  first 
naif  usually  wet.  In  June  the  summer  begins,  and  July  is  subject  to  drought.  August  is 
showery,  with  the  greatest  uniformity  of  temperature  of  any  month  in  the  year.  The  same 
weather  continues  to  the  15th  or  20th  of  September;  in  this  month  there  is  commonly  an 
aqumoctial  storm.     October  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  is  the  best  month  for  traveling  except 
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perhaps  June.  Early  frosts,  which  destroy  the  tender  garden  vegetable,  occur  about  8eptea> 
Der  26th  ;  com  ripens  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  The  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  fed 
the  early  frosts,  although  they  are  not  commonly  killed  before  the  i5th  or  25th  October,  abooi 
which  time  flurries  of  snow  may  be  expected.  December  is  usually  cold  and  showery,  whh 
fiequent  and  long  storms  from  the  E.  and  N.  E.  with  rain,  hail,  and  snow.  Sleidis  are  Stfls 
used  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Indian  summer  begins  about  the  last  of  October,  md 
extends,  with  occasional  interruptions,  into  December. 

9.  Soil.  This  extensive  State  exhibits  every  variety  of  soil.  In  the  level  country  of  Ae 
northern  part,  on  the  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  soil  is  a  warm, 
tandy  loam,  and  constitutes  a  large  tract  of  the  best  land  for  agriculture.  Around  Lake  Oham^ 
plain  there  is  an  extensive  district  of  clayey  soil,  extending  to  the  hills  that  skirt  the  Moh^rin 
mountains.  The  alluvial  flats  of  the  Mohawk  valley  are  highly  fertile.  The  other  parts  of 
this  valley  have  a  stiff  loam  as  far  W.  as  the  Catskill  mountains  extend  ;  beyond  which  tbeacd 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the  western  region.  In  this  last  region  the  hills  are  jodkf 
and  precipitous,  and  the  valleys  consist  of  black,  vegetable  mould,  The  Genesee  flats  in  me 
western  part  of  the  State  have  long  been  celebrated  for  tlieir  fertility.  West  of  AlbaOTiro 
extensive  sandy  plains  interspersed  with  marshes,  which  are  rather  cold.  From  the  Highnndl 
north  to  the  Mohawk,  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  being  in  general  either  a  gravelly  or  sandy  loam. 
East  of  the  Hudson,  in  this  region,  are  rich  alluvial  tracts.  Below  the  Highlands,  the  soHa 
principally  dry  and  warm.  The  west  end  of  Long  Island  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  dv 
eastern  parts  are  sandy,  barren  plains. 

10.  Geology.  With  some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  rock-formations  belong  entirely  to 
the  primary  and  older  fossiliferous,  or  transition  series.  The  primary  rocks,  which  occupy  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  surface,  occur  in  two  disconnected  tracts  in  the  southeastern  and  nardK 
eastern  sections,  but  in  both  cases  arc  offsets  from  the  great  primary  region  of  New  Endand* 
The  southern  tract  includes  the  Highland  range  as  before  described,  which  passes  into  Massa- 
chusetts near  the  southeastern  corner  of  Dutchess  county,  the  southeast  comer  of  the  mainlanl 
between  the  highlands  and  the  sea,  and  the  northwest  part  of  Long  Island  with  Staten  lakiid. 
The  prevailing  rocks  of  this  district  are  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  primitive  limestone,  with  aoiBB 
other  stratified  rocks  ;  granite  occurs  only  in  beds  or  veins  in  the  other  rocks.     The  northott 

Erimitive  district  lies  between  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.  Felspathic  granite,  trAvetaed 
y  greenstone  dykes,  gneiss,  hornblende,  and  primitive  limestone,  are  the  prevailing  rodi 
of  this  region.  The  remaining  rock-formations,  occupying  much  the  greater  part  of  the  aiB^ 
face,  belong  to  the  older  fossiliferous  group,  and  are  characterized  by  a  great  simplicity  cf 
arrangement,  arising  from  the  great  extent  of  the  several  members  of  the  group,  and  thai 
undisturbed  horizontal  position.  They  present  a  series  of  terraces  rising  by  successive  Mifi 
from  the  north  toward  the  south,  stretching  nearly  across  the  State,  south  of  Lake  Ontario  aol 
the  Mohawk,  from  east  to  west,  and  intersected  at  right  angles  by  numerous  valleys  of  dennda* 
tion,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  fine  lakes,  and  others  form  the  fertile  and  beantifol 
abodes  of  a  prosperous  population.  Shales,  fossiliferous  limestones,  sandstones,  and  slateii 
here  alternate  with  each  other  in  an  endless  variety. 

11.  Minerals.  The  most  important  metallic  minerals  are  iron  and  lead.  Galena  or  snlpfaih 
ret  of  lead  occurs  in  several  localities,  but  most  abundantly  at  Rossie  and  other  places  in  8t 
Lawrence  county,  in  Lewis  county,  at  Ancram  in  Columbia,  &c.  ;  but  it  seems  doobtfil 
whetlier  it  occurs  at  these  last  places  in  true  veins.  Iron  is  very  generally  diffused  over  tha 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  under  the  various  forms  of  magnetic  oxide,  the  red  or  specular  oudei 
and  bog-ore,  all  of  which  are  worked.  Beds  of  magnetic  ore  extend,  with  little  intemiptioiti 
from  Canada  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  most  important  localities  are  in  Orwagb^ 
Rockland,  Putnam,  and  the  northeastern  counties.  One  of  the  beds  at  Newcomb,  where  the  cM 
is  of  great  purity  and  easily  wrought,  has  been  traced  more  than  a  mile,  with  a  width  of  abofft 
SOO  feet,  and  appears  to  extend  more  than  four  miles,  and  there  are  others  of  similar  extents 
Rich  beds  of  the  specular  ore  occur  at  several  localities  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  codtt^ 
ties,  among  which  the  Kearney  and  Parish  beds,  of  the  brown  or  argillaceous  variety,  are  of 
extraordinary  richness.  The  bog-ore  is  also  abundant,  except  in  the  northern  primitive  dif' 
trict.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites,  abounds  in  various  localities,  and  at  Canton  is  vadi 
in  the  manufacture  of  co*3peras  and  alum.  Gypsum  is  pretty  generally  difllused  throu^  Aa 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  is  highly  valued  as  a  manure.  Hydraulic  limestone,  fumirimc 
^od  water-cement,  abounds  in  Madison,  Onondaga,  and  some  of  the  neighbonng  couoMH? 

rble,  freestone,  gneiss,  and  other  building  stones  are  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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12.  Vigttabk  ProdneHaru.  The  mountainous  region  produces  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
evergreen  trees  of  North  America  ;  the  western  part  is  principally  wooded  with  deciduous 
trees  of  the  loftiest  growth ;  in  the  eastern  parts  the  trees  are  deciduous  in  general,  but  leis 
Uqr*  The  most  common  forest  trees  are  oak,  maple,  beech,  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut, 
hucbj  tilia,  poplar,  cherry,  sycamore  or  buttonwood,  ash,  elm,  sassafras,  hornbeam,  sumach, 
■Ider,  pine,  spruce,  larch,  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  locust,  laurel,  mulberry,  black  walnut,  cucumber 
tree,  crab-apple,  and  thorn  ;  of  oak  there  are  20  varieties  ;  of  pine  and  walnut  8.  There  are 
BMttiy  kinds  of  wild  grapes. 

15.  MRneiQl  Springs.  In  excellence  and  variety,  the  mineral  springs  of  this  State  are  not 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  No  less  than  148  have  been  analyzed,  of  which  63  are 
sulphureous,  almost  all  in  the  western  counties  ;  23,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties,  chalybeate 
or  saline  chalybeate,  12  petrifying.  The  most  noted  go  by  the  general  names  of  the  Saratoga  and 
BaUMion  Sprites j  and  are  embraced  in  an  extent  of  about  12  miles  in  the  county  of  Saratctgp. 
They  are  20  in  number ;  their  waters  are  saline  and  chalybeate,  with  many  varieties  ;  some 
are  very  cold  and  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Their  medici- 
nal qualities  are  of  the  cathartic  and  tonic  kind  ;  the  multitudes  that  resort  hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  summer,  to  drink  their  waters,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  These  springs  were  first  discovered  by  remarking  the 
track  of  the  deer,  who  frequented  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  wear  a  path  to  the  spot. 
The  JV%t0  Lebanon  Springs  are  near  the  Shaker  village,  not  far  from  the  Massachusetts  line. 
Their  waters  are  tepid  (72'^)  and  efficacious  in  scrofulous  complaints.  The  Clifton  Spring$ 
at  Farmington,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  are  strongly  sulphureous,  and  emit  gas. 
There  are  burning  springs^  or  springs  of  water  charged  with  inflammable  gas,  in  many 
places  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  chiefly  near  Canandaigua  lake.  Their  positions  are 
iDBOwn  by  little  hillocks  of  a  dark  bituminous  mould,  through  which  the  gas  finds  its  way 
to  the  surface ;  when  set  on  fire,  this  gas  burns  with  a  steady  flame.  In  winter,  openings 
are  made  in  the  snow,  and  the  gas  being  lighted,  continues  to  bum  in  contact  with  nothina 
hut  the  snow.  There  is  a  burning  spring  much  resorted  to  by  travelers  at  the  distance  of 
diout  a  mile  from  Niagara  Falls.  At  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia,  on  Lake  Erie,  there  are  marshy 
qrnts  which  emit  gas  (carburetted  hydrogen),  that  has  been  used  for  lighting  some  houses.  The 
lalt  springs  are  too  numerous  to  particularize.  The  most  important  are  those  of  Onondaga, 
iriucb  rise  in  a  marsh  at  the  head  of  Onondaga  lake  ;  50  gallons  of  the  water  yield  a  bushel 
of  salt.  In  the  southeast  part  of  Lake  Erie,  about  20  rods  from  the  shore,  is  a  spring  which 
rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  surface  with  some  force,  and  the 
ps  or  oil  which  it  contains  may  be  set  on  fire  ;  when  drank  it  is  a  powerful  emetic.  Petroleum 
springs  are  numerous  in  Cattaraugus,  Erie,  and  Alleghany  counties;  tliis  substance  is  collected 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil,  and  has  much  repute  for  its  sii])posed  medicinal 
powers. 

14-  Caces.  In  the  county  of  Ulster  is  a  cave  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  caused  by 
i  stream  running  under  ground.  The  rock  which  constitutes  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  is 
i  dark-colored  limestone,  containing  impressions  of  shells,  calcareous  spar,  and  beautiful  white 
tnd  yellow  stalactites.  At  one  end  is  a  fall  of  water,  the  depth  of  which  has  not  been  fathomed. 
At  Rbinebeck,  near  the  Hudson,  is  a  cave  in  which  a  narrow  entrance  leads  to  several  spacious 
rooms  abounding  with  columns  of  stalactites.  At  Chester,  in  Warren  county,  there  is  a 
stream  which  passes  under  a  natural  bridge,  and  among  many  deep  caverns  ;  the  waters  enter 
in  two  streams,  unite  in  the  subterranean  passage,  and  issue  in  a  single  current  under  a  precipice 
60  feet  in  height. 

16.  Cataracts.  Although  the  Falls  of  J^iagara  are  situated  partly  in  Canada,  yet,  as  they 
are  usually  visited  from  the  New  York  side,  our  descriptions  here  may  properly  commence 
with  this  grandest  and  most  magnificent  object  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  wonders 
of  nature,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  represent  by  a  written  description,  is  a  great  cataract. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  the  waters  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  America  discharging  their  immense 
Tolume  through  a  single  river  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  rushing  in  one  great  mass  over 
a  precipice  160  feet  perpendicular  descent,  and  he  may  form  some  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle  here  exhibited.  A  small  island  stands  perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  cataract, 
breaking  the  wide  sheet  of  water  as  it  pours  over  the  dam.  The  whole  cataract  forms  an 
irregular  semicircle  ;  the  Canada  side  presents  the  deepest  hollow,  which  is  called  the  Hors%^ 
Aot  Fall.     Visiters  sometimes  pass  under  the  fall  between  the  sheet  of  w^ter  and  the  rocky 
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but  can  only  proceed  t  short  distance  without  danger  of  being  blindetl  by  the  strong,  dnrag 
abowers  of  spray  and  violent  whirls  in  the  air.  The  roar  of  the  cataract  may  sometimM  n 
heard  at  the  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  following  description  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood  of  Boston,  is  dnwB 
with  so  much  taste  and  eloquence,  that  we  here  ofier  it  to  the  reader  as  the  best  within  OM 
knowledge. 

"  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  lovers  of  nature  perform  joumevs  of  homage  to  that  w^ 
ereigii  of  cataracts,  that  moQarch  of  all  pouring  floods,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  It  is  no  DiatW' 
qS  surprise,  that,  aithough  situated  in  what  might  have  been  called,  a  few  yean  ago,  but  camux 
be  now,  the  wilds  of  North  America,  500  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  travelers  fromaA 
civilized  parts  of  the  world  have  encountered  all  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  of  the  path,  W 
behold  this  prince  of  waterfalls,  amidst  its  ancient  solitudes,  and  that  more  recently,  tlie  bml 
highways  to  its  dominions  have  been  thronged.  By  universal  consent  it  has  long  ago  been  no^ 
claimed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  alone  in  its  kind.  Though  a  waterfall,  it  it 
not  to  be  compared  with  other  waterfalls.  In  its  majesty,  its  supremacy,  and  its  iDflueaceflB 
the  soul  of  man,  its  brotherhood  is  with  the  living  ocean  and  the  eternal  hills. 

*'  I  will  not  begin  my  description  with  the  cataract  itself,  but  lake  you  back  to  the  great  Ut 

from  which  tfae  Niagara  flom^ 
so  that  you  may  go  down  ik 
banks  as  I  did,  and  approaeh 
the  magnificent  scene  «itb> 
knowledge  regularly  and  accii- 
niulativeiy  gained  of  its  priiH 
cipal  accessories.  For  tht 
river  and  the  lake,  nay,  tba 
whole  superb  chain  of  ottu, 
and  lakes,  should  be  takca  JBy 
to  view,  when  we  would  CMH 
ceive  as  we  ought  of  the  VJ^ 
of  Niagara. 

**  As  we  approach  tint  U 
of  Buffalo,  wliic[  ■  ■ 
near  the  eastern  extremiq 
Lake  Erie,  that  wide-  _ 
sheet  of  water  opens  191 
sight.  If  the  traveler  li 
er  seen  the  ocean,  he  | 
here  imagine  that  be  1 
If  he  has,  be  will  say  t1 
is  a  sea  view  «  hiclj  here  Itesli 
fore  him.  As  he  looks  10  ibe 
west,  the  horizon  only  boundt 
the  liquid  expanse  ;  and  it  il 
not  till  he  descends  to  tfaft 
shore,  and  marks  the  peculiatf 
quiet,  and  exact  level  of  ihv 
even  and  sleeping  lake,  tlM 
ir^nUs^M.e«^  F<dU.  ^e  wiU  find  any  thing  to  n- 

nund  him,  that  he  is  not  on  the  coast  of  the  salt  and  swelling  sea.  Four  miles  north  of  Buflak 
we  come  to  the  village  of  Black  Rock  ;*  and  it  is  here  that  the  boundaries  of  the  lake  coa^ 
tract,  and  its  waters  begin  to  pour  themselves  out  through  the  sluiceway  of  the  Niagara  IUw< 
The  river  is  at  this  place  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  and,  as  T  gazed  on  its  dark,  aod 
deep,  and  hurrying  stream,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  interest  stealing  over  me,  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  experienced  in  reading  of  the  preparations  of  men  for  some  momentous  expedition* 
Opposite  Black  Rock,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  the.  village  of  W&terk)o,  to  which  we  were  ferriad 

*  Aeaording  la  Mr.  FeBtheratoahiDgh,  Editor  of  Ihe     onnluiiMl  in  tbe  bed  of  cirbonilintHii  liiiii  limn ."  lam 
Monthlj   Ainerican  Joarnal  of    GmIokt    >nd    Nalurti     flirniilMMl  iti  nuiw  to  Ihk  villige.  * 
Sciance,  Uw  "mum  wid  palobea  of  dHV«olated  dwtt. 
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rom  winch  we  commenced  our  ride  down  the  riTer,  which  mm  north  into  Ltkt 
[^hera  is  also  a  road  on  the  American  side,  from  Bufiah)  to  the  falli,  a  diiunce, 
of  about  fifteen  miies. 

Vtterioo  we  pass  on  by  ■  level  road,  immediately  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ni- 
■baerve  that  tne  river  ctmtinually  becomes  wider,  till  at  length  it  divides  into  two 
ch  sweep  round  an  island  several  miles  in  length.  They  then  unite  again,  forming 
IS  before,  only  that  it  is  increased  in  breadth  and  swiftness.  And  now  the  interest 
d  begins  to  grow  intense.  Hitherto  we  had  been  traveling  on  the  side  of  a  la^e 
rufl,  but  one  not  much  distinguished  otherwise,  either  by  its  motion,  its  shape,  or 
)f  its  borders.  We  are  obliged  to  call  on  ourselves  to  consider  where  we  are,  and 
•re  going;  for  Niagara  itself  seems  unconscious  of  the  grand  associations  with 
rejgbted.  It  moves  as  if  unmrndfu],  or  as  not  caring  to  put  the  traveler  in  mind,  thai 
ITS  comedown  through  the  whole  length  of  Erie  from  tbe  far  away  Huron,  Michigan^ 
:hat  they  are  just  about  to  rush  over  the  wondrous  precipice  below,  and  then  are  to 
ml  into  another  majestic  lake,  and  from  it  are  to  pass  through  tbe  portals  of  a  thoi>- 
,  and  the  alternate  rapids  and  lakes  of  a  noble  and  romantic  river,  washing  the  feet 
ind  so  to  flow  on  into  the  all-receiving  sea.  We  are  obKged  to  remember  (his,  I 
s  unpretending  waters,  though  pressing  forward  continually  and  intendy,  have  thua 
lOthing,  themselves,  of  their  long  pilgrimage  behind,  or  the  yet  more  eventful  jour- 
bem.  But  here,  as  they  are  meeting  round  Grand  Island,  they  break  their  silence 
ind  tbe  whole  scene  becomes  full  of  spirit  and  meaning.  Here,  about  three  miles 
b,  you  see  tbe  white-crested  rapids  tossing  in  (he  distance  before  you.  Here,  even 
in  the  most  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  you  hear  the  voice  of  tbe 
cataract,  pervading  the  air  with  ils 
low,  monotonous,  conlbuous  roar^' 
And  here  you  see  a  column  of 
mist  rising  up,  like  a  smoke  in  dis- 
tantly burning  woods,  and  desig- 
nating (he  sublime  scene  over 
which  it  is  immediately  hanging.  I 
knownot  thai  I  was  afterward  more 
strongly  affected,  even  by  the  falls 
themselves,  than  I  was  by  the  sight 
of  this  ever  changing  and  yet  nev- 
er absent  guide,  this  cloudy  pillar, 
this  floating,  evanescent,  and  yet 
eternal  testimony,  which  pointed 
out  lo  me  the  exact  spot  which  had 
-~  been  for  so  many  years  as  a  shrine 
to  thousands,  which  I  had  heard  of 
and  read  of  so  long,  and  which  1  had 
myself  so  often  visited,  though  not 
jet  V  h  my  mind,  and  with  my  heart.  Childhood 
J  me,  with  its  indistinct,  but  highly  wrought  and  passionate  images  ;  maps  were  un- 
ks  were  opened  ;  paintings  were  spread  ;  measurements  were  recalled  ;  all  the  efforts 
irt  of  man  had  made,  all  the  tributes  which  his  spirit  had  offered,  al  the  call  of  the 
ict;  all  those  associations,  with  other  dreamlike  thoughts  of  the  wilderness,  the 
6  stream,  rose  up  unbidden  and  with  power  within  me,  as  I  steadfastly  regarded  that 
far-off  mist,  and  knew  tliat  I,  too,  was  soon  (o  stand  on  the  consecrated  spot,  and 
A. 

■■  or  two  is  soon  passed,  and  now  we  turn  a  litde  from  the  road  to  the  right,  in  order 
Ear  view  of  the  rapids.  These  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  from  shore 
id  extend  half  a  mile  hack  from  the  falls,  and  are  formed  by  the  rush  of  the  entire 
teis  down  a  rou^h  bed,  the  descent  of  which  in  the  course  of  this  half  mile  is  fifty 
3  all  is  tumult  and  impetuous  haste.  The  view  is  something  like  that  of  the  sea  in 
le.  Thousands  of  waves  dash  eagerly  forward,  and  indicate  the  interruptions  which 
*  HontcMl  ud  <}iMbca  mra  boUl  ob  (1m  BL  LawnDsa. 
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they  meet  with  Crom  the  hidden  rocks,  by  ridges  and  streaks  of  foam.  Terminatnig  thii 
ture,  you  distinguish  the  crescent  rim  of  tiie  British  fall,  over  which  the  torrent  poun 
appears.     The  wildness  and  the  solitude  of  the  scene  are  strikingly  impressive.     N(k 
lives  is  to  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent.     Nothing  tliat  values  its  Ufe  ever  dares  venture  it 
The  waters  refuse  the  burden  of  man  and  of  man's  works.     Of  this  they  give  fair  and 
warning,  of  which  all  take  heed.  They  have  one  engrossing  object  before  them,  and 
its  accomplishment  alone. 

^^  Returning  to  the  road,  we  ride  the  last  half  mile,  ascending  gradually  till  we  c€a^i 
public  house.  A  footpath  through  tlie  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  down  a 
thickly  wooded  bank,  brings  us  upon  Tabic  Rock,  a  flat  ledge  of  limestone,  forming 
of  tiie  precipice,  the  upper  stratum  of  which  is  a  jagged  shelf  no  more  than  about 
thickness,  juttinc  out  over  the  gulf  below.  Here  the  whole  scene  breaks  upon  us. 
up  the  river  we  face  the  grand  crescent,  called  the  British  or  Horseshoe  Fall.*  OppomH&i 
is  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  falls,  and  lower  down  to  the  left  is  the  American  Fatt. 
what  is  the  first  impression  made  upon  the  beholder  ?  Decidedly,  I  should  say,  that  of  beauty;  of 
sovereign,  majestic  beauty  it  is  true,  but  still  that  of  beauty,  soul-filling  beauty,  rather  than  awfal 
sublimity.  Every  thing  is  on  so  large  a  scale  ;  the  height  of  the  cataract  is  so  much  exceeded 
by  its  breadth,  and  so  much  concealed  by  the  volumes  of  mist  which  wrap  and  shroud  its  feet; 
you  stand  so  directly  on  the  same  level  with  the  falling  waters  ;  you  see  so  large  a  portion  of 
them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  you  ;  and  their  roar  comes  up  so  moderated  from  the  deqi 
abyss,  that  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  at  first  sight  is  permitted  to  take  precedence  of  its  ffmr 
deur.  Its  coloring  alone  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  The  deep  sea-greep  of  the  centm 
of  the  crescent,  where  it  is  ])robable  the  greatest  mass  of  water  falls,  lit  up  with  successive 
flashes  of  foam,  and  contrasted  with  the  rich,  creamy  whiteness  of  the  two  sides  or  wings  of  tbt 
same  crescent ;  then  the  sober  gray  of  the  opposite  precipice  of  Goat  Island,  crowned  with 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  its  forest  trees,  and  connected  still  further  on  with  the  pouring  snows 
of  the  greater  and  less  American  Falls  ;  the  agitated  and  foamy  surface  of  the  waters  at  Urn 
bottom  of  the  falls,  followed  by  the  darkness  of  their  hue  as  they  sweep  along  through  the  pc^ 
pendicular  gorge  beyond  ;  the  mist,  floating  about,  and  veiling  objects  with  a  softening  indii* 
tinctness  ;  and  the  bright  rainbow  which  is  constant  to  the  sun,  —  altogether  form  a  comUair 
tion  of  color,  changing  too  with  every  change  of  light,  every  variation  of  the  wind,  and  ewmf 
hour  of  the  day,  which  the  painter^s  art  cannot  imitate,  and  which  nature  herself  has  periifs 
only  effected  here. 

^^  And  the  motion  of  these  falls,  how  wonderfully  fine  it  is  !  how  graceful,  how  stately,  how 
calm  !  There  is  nothing  in  it  hurried  or  headlong,  as  you  might  have  supposed.  The  ey#i8 
so  long  in  measuring  the  vast  and  yet  unacknowledged  height,  that  they  seem  to  move  cm 
almost  slowly  ;  the  central  and  most  voluminous  portion  of  the  Horseshoe  even  goea  doM 
silently.  The  truth  is,  that  pompous  phrases  cannot  describe  these  falls.  Calm  and  deepip 
meaning  words  should  alone  be  used  in  speaking  of  them.  Any  thing  like  hyperbole  woiM 
degrade  them,  if  they  could  be  degraded.  But  they  cannot  be.  Neither  the  words  nor  dn 
deeds  of  man  degrade  or  disturb  them.  There  they  pour  over  in  their  collected  might  and 
dignified  flowing,  steadily,  constantly,  as  they  always  have  been  pouring  since  they  came  from 
the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  you  can  add  nothing  to  them,  nor  can  you  take  any  thing  firoffl 
them. 

^'  As  I  rose  on  the  morning  following  my  arrival,  and  went  to  the  window  for  an  early  view, 
a  singular  fear  came  over  me,  that  the  falls  might  have  passed  away,  though  their  sound  was  in 
my  ears.  It  was  to  be  sure,  rather  the  shadow  of  a  fear  than  a  fear,  and  reason  dissipated  k 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  But  the  bright  things  of  earth  are  so  apt  to  be  fleeting,  and  we  are 
so  liable  to  lose  what  is  valued  as  soon  as  it  is  bestowed,  that  I  believe  it  was  a  perfectly  natuni 
feeling  which  suggested  to  me  for  an  instant,  that  I  had  enjoyed  quite  as  much  of^such  a  glorioas 
exhibition  as  I  deserved,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  that  it  would  continue,  as  long  as  I 
might  be  pleased  to  behold.  But  the  falls  were  there,  with  their  full,  regular,  and  beautiful 
flowing.  The  clouds  of  spray  and  mist  were  now  dense  and  high,  and  completely  eonceafeii 
tlie  opposite  shores  ;  but  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  increased  in  power, 
they  were  thinned  and  contracted.     Presently  a  thunder-shower  rose  up  firom  the  west,  and 

rissed  directly  over  us  ;  and  soon  another  came,  still  heavier  than  the  preceding.     And  now 
was  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  fall ;  not,  however,  because  il 

•  The  height  of  Uw  Honethoe  FtU  il  150  fret ;  iU  bxetdUi  2,376  feet 
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KHKi  munoer. 
t  mile  below  the  Hont> 
abae  c      nodioua  md  has  hildy 

be«i  cut  u  1 1  direction,  down  tbfe 

side  of  the       penaiculv  cfiff  Rud  ihron^ 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  river.     Here  m 

ft  regular  ferry,  and  are  conveyed  in  a  smaD  boat  across  tbe  stream,  which  is  now  narrowed 

bn!sdth  of  about  1,200  feet,  to  the  American  side.  The  passage  is  perfectly  safe,  aod 
^h  short,  delighifii!,  as  it  atlords  n  sii|ii'rb  view  of  both  the  &1U  above,  and  of  tbe  dark  mm 
vt.  The  current  is  not  very  rapiti,  iinc!  near  the  American  side  actually  sets  up  toward  thl 
';  ly  die  help  of  which  eddy  the  boat  regains  what  it  had  lost  in  the  middle  ottbe  stream 
i^mA  almost  directly  at  the  feet  of  the  American  fall,  and  by  walking  a  little  way  to  tbi 
If  my  place  ourselves  in  its  spray.  Now  look  up,  and  the  height  will  not  disappoint  Ton. 
f  Hteod  to  tbe  voice  of  the  cataract,  and  it  will  Gil  your  soul  with  awe.  It  seems  aa  if  tha 
Hn  wUch  are  ^ve  tbe  6nnameat '  were  descending  from  tbe  heights  of  heaven,  and  m 
'  s  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up  >  from  below.  The  noise,  which  pemto 
D  to  those  who  are  on  tbe  bank,  is  here  imperative  and  deafening.  It  rasamUti 
jtartMM]  rolbig  of  near  thunder,  or  the  uninterrupted  discharge  of  a  battery  <^  heavy  ef4* 
N^nAwled  with  a  strange  crashing  and  breaking  sound.  This  resemblance  to  tba  rmr'tt 
mf^  oei^tened  by  the  sight  of  the  lu^e  tradies  of  spray,  which  are' eontinoally  and  wM 
MlM ibice  e^iploded  from  tbe  abyss.  Tm  impression  of  superior  heiEfat  »  gained,  not  so 
l(  Aom  tbe  bet,  that  the  American  fall  b  actuaUy  ten  or  twelve  feet  iugaer  than  tbe  British, 
hto  your  having  a  complete  profila  view  of  tbe  one,  from  brink  to  base,  which  you  camxtt 

obtain  of  the  other. 

'FE|^ns  of  secure  wooden  steps  bring  us  to  tbe  top  of  the  bank,*  where  we  again  stand  on 
nri  with  the  descending  falls.  We  soon  found,  that  the  greatest  variety  of  interest  was  on 
.die  American  side.  The  village  of  Manchester  is  situated  on  the  rapid  just  above  the 
■  A  bridge  is  thrown  boldly  over  the  rushing  and  'arrowy*  rapid  to  a  smalt  islaAd,  called 
klshnd,  where  there  ere  one  or  two  dwellings  and  a  paper-mill ;  and  from  thb  spot  another 
is  nms  with  equal  boldness  to  Goat  Island.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  space  thus  traversed 
in  feet. 

Goat  Island  is  a  paradise.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  spot  in  the  world  which,  within 
MUM  space  comprises  so  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  but  about  a  mile  in  circumf^ 
»f  and  in  that  mile  you  have  a  forest  of  tall  old  trees,  many  of  them  draperied  with  climbing 
cleaving  ivy  ;  a  rich  variety  of  wild  shrubs  and  plants  ;  several  views  oi  the  rapids  ;  an  op- 
mnty  to  pass  without  discomfort  under  the  smaller  American  fall,  and  tbe  very  6nest  view, 
in  venture  to  say,  of  the  great  Crescent  or  Horseshoe  fall.     (Turn  to  tbe  left,  as  you  eiHet 

Eden,  and  you  come  out  into  &  cleared  and  open  spot,  on  which  you  discern  a  log-hut,  with 
s  roond  its  door  and  windows,  and  a  little  garden  in  front  of  it,  running  down  to  the  water's 
Q  ;  a  flock  of  sheep,  feeding  quietly  or  reposing  pleasantly,  under  scattered  clumps  of  grac^ 
trees  ;  while  beyond  this  scene  of  rural  repose,  you  see  the  whole  field  of  the  rapids,  bear- 
doWD  in  full  force  upon  this  point  of  their  division,  as  if  determined  to  sweep  it  away.  Oi 
I  to  tbe  right,  and  threading  the  shady  forest,  step  aside  to  the  mar^  of  the  smaller  Ameri* 

*  0*  Aia  bulk,  imr  the  ffn^'hoiue,  there  ii 
kddBd  in  tbe  grouDd,  nulrlj  oamd,  on  wbici 
lifedj  been  difcoTcrnl,  bj  i*iiio*iiif  tha  hum 
now*  over  it,  the  fbltowmK  iiueription 
ImT^hiOit  mtmi-'-'  ' "■-  '- 


dbji  writ 
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ctn  fall,*  and  bathe  yout  hands,  if  ^ ou  please,  in  its  just  leaping  waten.     Then,  |i 
circuit  of  the  island,  descend  a  spiral  flight  of  stairs,  end  treading  cautiously  along  a  n 

Sithi  cut  horizODtally  in  the  side  of  the  clilT,  enter  the  magnificent  hall  formed  by  the  &HK 
Dod,  the  bank  of  which  you  have  just  left,  and  command  your  nerves  for  a  few  momenia,  tbiC 
atanding  as  you  do  about  midway  in  the  descent  of  the  fall,  you  may  look  up  eighty  feet  to  J|b 
arched  and  crystal  roof,  and  down  eighty  feet,  on  its  terrible,  and  miaty,  and  reiounding  flopt. 
You  will  never  forget  that  sight  aad  sound. 

"  Retrace  your  steps  to  the  upper  bank,  and  then,  if  your  strength  holds  out,  proceed  aiboK 
way  further,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  view  already  referred  to,  which  excels  erery  other  in  itja 
place  of  many  wonders.  It  is  obtained  from  a  bridge  or  platform,  which  has  receotly  baM 
thrown  out  over  some  rocks, f  and  Is  carried  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Horseshoe  fall,  wd  eep 
projects  beyond  it ;  so  that  the  spectator  at  the  end  of  the  platform  is  suspended  over  iL 

"  These  falls  are  not  without  tneir  history  ;  but  like  their  depths,  it  is  enveloped  in  clondfc 
Geologists  suppose,  and  with  good  apparent  reason,  that  time  was  when  the  Niagara  fell  over  dw 
abrupt  bank  at  Queenstown,  between  six  and  seven  miles  below  the  place  of  the  preseDifalb, 
and  that  it  has,  in  the  lapse  of  unknown  and  incalculable  years,  been  wearing  away  the  gulf  n 
the  iniennediate  disiance,  and  toiling  and  traveling  through  the  rock,  back  to  its  parent  lake. 


•iileoflbenii. 


After  Niagara,  any  cataract  would  appear  tame  and  insignificant  in  description  ;  yet  iboM 
which  remam  to  be  mentioned  here  uould  excite  admiration  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
ereat  fails  of  the  Genesee,  about  half  a  mile  below  Rochester,  are  90  feet  perpendicular ;  aul  a 
few  rods  above,  is  another  of  12  feet,  surmounted  by  a  rapid.  On  the  same  river  are  seveid 
other  falU  Trenton  FalU  are  on  West  Canada  Creek,  a  feeder  of  the  Mohawk,  14  milei 
north  of  Ulica  ;  they  consist  of  several  grand  and  beautiful  cascades,  some  of  them  40  feet  ii 
descent.  The  river  here  passes  through  a  rocky  chasni  four  miles  in  length,  presentiOK  tba 
greatest  variety  of  cascades  and  rapids,  boiling  pools  and  eddies.  The  rock  is  a  dark  ume* 
■tone,  and  contains  abundance  of  marine  shells.     The  falls  of  the  Cohott  are  upon  the  MobnA* 

■  l^ia  ii  imnted  rrom  the  nptler  fall  tijr  ■  diminutive     Thu  iMwr  Ml,  tmall  u  it  ii  compared  with  tk*  athnt 
iilind,  coTcred  with  tre«i,  vhicb  lenuiouily  nuintaini  iti     would  of  itself  be  vwth  >  (nnmai 
iHiible  pontion  in  emnUlioo,  m  il  weic,  of  Gott  lilud.         t  Then  ue  wU*4  111 
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its  encnmee  int*  the  Hudson  ;  their  height  is  62  feet ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  walls  of 
jMkf  140  feet  hkfa.  IMtk  FalU  constitute  a  beautiful  rapid  some  miles  above.  Gfan'a  Falb 
iilP»«poo  the  Hudson,  18  miles  above  Saratoga,  and  are  a  grand  rapid,  falling  67  feet  in  a  course 
if  kOO  feet.  Jesnip'f  FalU  and  Hadky  Falb  are  J^eautiful  cataracts  on  the  same  stream,  a 
Pir  miles  above.  Cloverack  Falb  are  upon  a  stream  near  the  city  of  Hudson ;  thej  desceod 
Ppum  a  precipice  of  dark  rocks  into  a  deep  chasm  shaded  with  forest  trees.  The  beautiiil 
cts  near  Ithaca  comprise  438  feet  of  descent  in  a  mile  ;  one  of  them  falls  116  feet.  The 
itic  cascades  in  the  Catskill  mountains  have  been  already  mentioned. 
16.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  with  level  (ract^ 
pKenpersed  ;  the  western  is  mostly  level,  except  near  the  Pennsylvania  line,  where  it  b^tomoi 
liDly.  There  is  a  singular  elevation,  called  the  Ridge^  extending  from  Niagara  River,  belo^ 
Ibe  falls,  easterly  70  miles  to  Rochester  on  the  Genesee ;  this  ridge  is  narrow,  not  geneFslIr 
Kcoeding  1<K)  feet  in  width,  and  slopes  away  gently  on  both  sides  ;  a  road  passes  along  in 
k^.  The  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  about  160  feet,  though  it 
Ims  not  rise  more  than  30  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  Twenty  miles  south  of  tins, 
b  another  ridge,  from  Genesee  River  to  Black  Rock,  on  Lake  Erie. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


I.  Divirions,     New  York  is  divided  into  59  counties,*  which  are  subdivided  mto  807  town* 
riups,    including  9  cities  and  125  incorporated  villages. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 


Population  at  different  periods. 


340,120 
586,756 
959,049 


1820, 
1830, 
1840, 


1,372,812 
1,918,603 
2,428,921 


1850  .         .         .         .     3,097,394 

S.  Canab.  New  York  surpasses  every  State  in  the  Union  for  canals.  The  great  .Erie  and 
HiiMm  Canal^  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  was  begun  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1825,  at  the  cost 
tfilNnre  7,000,000  of  dollars.  It  is  363  miles  long,  and  was  originally  40  feet  wide  and  4 
Wt  deep,  but  has  since  been  partially  deepened  and  widened.  Beginning  at  Albany,  on 
Ae  Hudson,  it  passes  up  the  west  bank  of  the  river  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  ;  thence 
^  the  Mohawk  to  Schenectady,  cressing  the  river  twice  by  aqueducts.  From  Schenec- 
r^  it  follows  the  southern  bank  of  the  Mohawk  to  Rome,  approaching  so  near  the  river  in 
places,  as  to  require  embankments  to  support  it ;  one  of  these,  at  Amsterdam  village,  is 
tft  or  six  miles  in  length.  What  is  called  the  Long  Levels  or  a  distance  of  69^  miles  without 
mj  intervening  lock,  begins  at  Frankfort,  8  miles  cast  of  Uiica,  aitd  terminates  near  Syracuse. 
Kdoi  this  place,  the  canal  proceeds  35  miles  to  Montezuma,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Ca- 
f^gi  marshes  ;  these  are  three  miles  in  extent.  From  hence  to  the  great  embankment,  which 
If  73  feet  high  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  is  a  distance  of  52  miles.  Eight  miles  further, 
Inis  the  Genesee  level,  which  extends  west  to  Lockport,  65  miles  ;  7  miles  from  this  place 
ISFmdleton  village,  the  canal  enters  Tonnewanda  Creek,  which  it  follows  12  miles,  and  then, 
IMfling  up  the  east  shore  of  Niagara  River,  joins  Lake  Erie  at  Buflaio.  In  the  whole  length 
af  the  canal,  are  83  locks  and  Id  aqueducts.  The  locks  are  built  in  the  most  durable  manner, 
of  stone  laid  in  water-lime,  and  are  each  105  feet  long  and  15  wide.  Lake  Erie  is  565  feet 
dmve  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  and  the  whole  rise  and  fall  of  lockage  on  the  canal  is  698  feet. 


Albany 

Allpghiinj 

Brooine 

CatUraugus 

Caja^ 

Chain  uquo 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Colambia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dncbeai 

Erie 


Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kinei 

Lewia 

Livingfton 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 


Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

Saratoga 

Sebenecttdj 


Schoharie 

Seneca 

St.  Lawrence 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Tales 
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Jiqaiduet,  Erie  Canal, 


-  One  of  the  aqueducu  ckmbcs  ths  Ov» 
see  River  at  Rochester,  sad  is  8M  Sm 
in  length.  Another  squeduct  croHM 
die  Mohawk  at  Little  Falla,  on  thm 
arches  of  50  and  70  feet  span  ;  two  otfaem 
cross  the  same  river,  one  748  feel,  ail 
iheotherljieSfeetinleDgth.  Tbendii 
of  the  canal  are  sometimes  paved  irilk 
stone,  and  sometimes  covered  nith  thick 
grass,  to  hinder  the  soil  from  wishing 
away.  A  low-path  4  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  10  feet  wide, 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  A 
□umber  of  side  cuts  branch  off  from  dM 
canal  to  diSerent  phices ;  one  of  these, 
from  Syracuse  lo  Oswego,  is  S8  nila 
long  ;  another,  from  Montezuma  to  (V 
yiiga  and  Seneca  Lake,  20  miles.  Tbs 
Crooked  Lake  Canal,  8  miles  in  length,  and  the  Chemtmg  Canal,  S3  miles,  connect  Lake 
Seneca  with  Crooked  Lake  and  the  Susquehanna. 

The  canal  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  are  generally  90  feet  in  length  and  14  m 
width,  drawing  from  1  to  2  feet  of  water.  The  cabin  occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  ills 
deck,  and  is  8  feel  in  height,  with  single  berths  on  each  side  for  30  persons.  They  are  dmv* 
by  3  horses,  and  proceed  day  and  night  4  miles  an  hour  ;  relays  are  furnished  every  8  or  10 
miles.  Boats  with  merchandise  go  about  55  miles  in  24  hours  ;  the  passage  boats  mske, 
including  delays,  85  miles'  progress  in  the  same  time.  The  navigation  upon  tins  gRSi 
canal  is  prodigious,  and  the  work  does  honor  to  tlie  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  those  who 
planned  k. 

The  Chenango  Canal,  begun  in  1833  and  completed  in  1837,  extends  from  the  Erie  Ctnd 
tt  Utica  up  the  valleys  of  the  Saquoit  and  Oriskany  Creeks,  and  down  that  of  tlie  Cheni^s 
to  the  Susquehanna  at  Binghampton,  97  miles  ;  rise  from  Erie  Canal  to  summit  level,  706  te«, 
fall  thence  to  the  Susquehanna,  303  ;  total  lockage  1,009  feet  by  116  locks  ;  there  are  19 
aqueducts,  12  dams,  7  reservoirs,  and  I7i  miles  of  feeders  ;  cost  2,270,605  dollars.  Tbs 
Champlain  Canal  extends  from  the  Erie  Canal  in  Watervlict,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohailk, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  crossing  that  river  m  Saratoga,  leaving  it  at  Fort  Edward,  snd 
passing  down  the  valley  of  Wood  Creek  to  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall ;  length  64  nailes, 
with  a  navigable  feeder  of  12  miles  from  the  Hudson  above  Glenn's  Falls  ;  lockage  188  feel, 
by  21  locks.  It  was  begun  in  October,  1817,  and  completed  at  the  close  of  1819  ;  colt 
1,357,604  dollars.  Two  other  lateral  canals  are  nearly  Qntshed  ;  one  of  these  is  the  Genim 
and  AUtghan]}  Canal,  which  exicnils  from  Rochester  up  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  and  tbeacs 
by  that  of  Oil  Creek  to  the  Allcgliany,  at  Olean,  107  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Mount  Monii 

10  Danville,  15  miles ;  the  summit  level  at  Portage  is  979  feet  above  the  Erie  Canal  at  Rocb* 
ester,  and  79  feet  above  Olean;  total  lockac^c  1,057  feet,  by  132  locks;  cost  thus  far,  3,555,000 
dollars  The  northern  branch  or  Black  River  Canal  will  extend  from  the  main  trunk  at  RosM 
to  the  foot  of  Uie  High  Falls  in  Leydcn  on  Dlack  River,  35  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of 

1 1  miles  from  near  Boonvillc  to  the  upper  streams  of  Black  River  ;  total  lockage  1,083  fcel| 
by  135  locks;  cost  thus  far,  including  expenditures  for  improving  the  river  navigation  below, 
l,5l!,'JG7  dollars.  The  river  is  navigable  40  miles  below  Leyden  to  Carthage,  whenco  ib 
course  is  broken  by  falls  and  rapids. 

The  only  work  executed  by  individuals,  with  the  exception  of  some  local  excavations,  is  ikl 
Delaaare  and  Hudton  Canal,  which,  beginning  at  Eddyville  on  the  Ronndout  Creek,  S 
miles  fi-om  the  Hudson,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  creek,  and  passing  into  that  of  the  Nerisnki 
follows  it  down  to  the  Delaware  ;  it  then  runs  up  along  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the  LackawtxflBi 
and  up  this  river  to  Honesdale  in  Pennsylvania  ;  length  109  miles,  depth  4  feet,  width  ■(  s^ 
face  32  to  36  feet,  locks  76  feet  in  length  ;  lockage  950  feet,  by  106  locks ;  cost  3,S49,BM. 
dollars  ;  the  chief  object  of  this  canal  is  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  a  railroad  from  TTnuM 
dale  to  Carbondale,  16  miles,  aifords  access  to  the  Wyoming  coal-field  ;  about  350  coil-boitt 
•re  employed  on  the  csnal,  bringing  down  upwards  of  100,500  torn  of  coal  annually  ;  a  good 


of  Inmber  aai  btbar  artidei  ue  ilso  l»t>iight  to  nuto  b/  ddi  dmael :  toDr  dte 


50,000  dollars  a  y. 

The  total  lengtii  ^  

troHs,  is  about  950  aules,  nHde  at  an  expenae  of  about  30,000,000  do£ui ;  Aen 


The  total  lengtji  of  the  artificial  aangable  cbaiuwla  of  this  Stato,  iixdadiiw  Aa  tWD  fB£iM|^ 


Aom  500  niiles  of  nrer  and  lake  nav^tion  witUn  iti  bocdm,  aod  a  frontiar  Ibe  oT  bnnUpHk 
Ues  and  rivers  of  about  400  nules.  Ship-eoiab  hare  been  pngaeted  nuod  the  fidS[«|[ 
Hbgan,  from  the  rirer  Seneca  to  Great  Sooni  Bnr  tm  Lake  Ontario,  and  firom  Oiwegff  ^9^A 
Onrsfp  and  Oneida  ihren.  Lake  Oneida,  and  the  Hdunric  to  tbe  Hodsoo.'  •nti 

Amount  and  Faliu  of  Quod*  tUand  on  th*  StoU  Conob  i».18S0.  -.t'.': 


Produce  of  the  finest  (lumber,  timber,  stares,  iriiea.  Ice.), 
Produce  of  atiimals  (butter,  cheese,  proviaiottf ,  wool,  &0.), 
Vegetable  food  (wheat,  dour,  &c.),   .... 

Other  sgricullural  produce, 

Manuiiirtures, ,       - 

Mercbaodise, 

r  articles, 113, 


n». 

rotiu. 

T65,a61 

$7,282,438 

S4,l«8» 

5,328,028 

195,810 

12,102,863 

e,903 

1,188,943 

88,810 

7,380,676 

137,895 

31,973,864 

113,103 

»,377,rai 

1,310,807 

«r,M»,J48 

'  AUwo^  there  hare  been  several  reducdoDs  of  the  rates  of  toD  on  the  cinal  Airing  tbe  ktt 
fav  nan,  there  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  considerahle  increase  of  the  "gpfgitt  amount  mI> 
iMtM  in  that  period,  as  appears  from  the  followiog  statement  for  four  yean  at  tbe  <dd'  itMi^ 
Ml  tot  four  years  smee  the  reductions  commenced.  ^  *  . 

AiuHtnt  of  ToUt'fivm  1839  to  IBS3,  and  Jirom  less  to  18S6. 

Vm, $794,056 

IM  ....  1,033,599 

1,194,610 


M,  .         .         .         .  1,195,804 

Tbttl  B  4  years. 


lB33(reduct.ahoutS0psrc!eiit),  fly43>,896 

1834  (reduct.  about  ISpereent.),     1,394,957 

1835  (reduct.  en  hunber  37  and    }  .  .-.  -,_ 
shingles  50  per  cent.),      J  »!*".«» 

1836, 1, 565,989 

Total  m  4  years  at  reduced  rates,    6,766,569 

9.  Railroadt.  The  railroads  in  this  State  are  whopy  the  work  of  incorporated  companies, 
hit  dn  State  has  lent  its  credit  in  aid  of  one  great  work  of  general  interest,  the  connexion  (^ 
fa  HodiOD  and  Lake  Erie  by  a  raihoad  tltfough  the  southern  counties.  Upwards  of  350 
iBbs  of  railroad  are  completed,  and  about  500  more  are  in  progress.  The  Long  hland  SmU 
>mI,  designed  to  extend  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  98  miles,  has  been  completed  for  tbe 
vlHb  dntaoce  ;  a  ferry  of  25  miles  from  Greenport  to  Stonington,  now  connects  this  road 
ridldie  ShHiington  and  Boston  Railroad.  The  Renaelatr  and  Saratoga  Railroad  extends 
bom  Troy  to  Ballston  Spa,  24J  miles.  Tbe  Mokavk  and  Hvdnm  Railroad  runs  fnmi 
Alieiiy  to  Schenectady,  16  jniles,  and  is  continued  by  the  Schenectadyand  Saratoga  Rail- 
tmif  rmming  from  the  former  place  to  Saratoga  Sprmg,  21}  miles.  The  Utica  and  Setu- 
Mtliim  Railroad,  running  along  tbe  northern  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  connects  those  two  placee, 
78  Bues.  Tbe  Vtica  mtd  Syracuit  Railroad^  50  miles,  is  also  finished,  and  now  (1840,) 
btaa  tbe  coonectine  link  between  Albany  and  Auburn,  a  distance  of  139  miles,  by  means 
of  ibe  iSiibvm  atid  Syracute  Railroad,  of  35  miles,  which  extends  from  Syracuse  to  Auburn. 
Tie  Tonauanda  Railroad  extends  from  Rochester  through  Bauvia  to  Atiica,  47  miles, 
led  ia  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Roehetter  Railroad,  of  S  miles.  The  Locl^port 
md  Jfiagara  Falls  Railroad  connects  those  two  pomts,  20  miles.  The  Buffalo  tmd 
Minora  Fallt  Railroad  runs  from  Buflalo  to  the  Falls,  23  miles.  The  Ithaca  and  Owtgo 
taUroad  connects  Lake  Cayuga  with  the  Susquehaiina,  S9  mites.  The  Hvdton  and 
BmkMn  Railroad  extends  from  the  city  of  Hudson  to  the  Massachuseiu  Hue  towards 
W«M  Stockbridge,  33  miles,  and  the  CattkiU  and  Canajohmit  Road  continues  this  route 
boB  tbe  fetnter  place  on  the  Hudson  to  the  hitter  on  the  Mobawk,  70  miles.  The  Barlam 
taUrmd,  firom  New  Tork  to  Hartem,  and  thence  to  Croton  Falls,  is  remarkable  for  its 
Vol.  II.— ST 
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■olid  and  eoGlly  viMkicta,  and  its  tuimel  or  600  feet  in  length,  eat  thnu^  i  Ian),  giuite  ladb 
The  Hitdton  River  Railroad,  rrom  New  York  to  Troy,  is  constructed  upon  tbe  lanNAdl 
bulks  of  tbe  Hudson,  at  such  moderate  grade*  as  to  allow  a  very  rapid  movemeDL  2%t  Naif 
York  and  Brie  Railroad,  ffom  Jeney  City,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  lontb* 
em  border  counties,  to  DtiDkirk  on  Lake  Erie,  469  miles ;  the  cost  of  the  work  hmi  not  Uim 
tboit  of  17,000,000  dollars,  and  besides  numerous  valuable  donations  of  land  in  tfaa  laM 
important  villages  and  town-sites,  the  company  has  received  a  gift  of  3,000,000  doUxn  ioB 
die  State.     There  are  also,  the  Ocdensburg  and  several  other  important  roads. 

4.   Cilia  and  Town.     The  city  of  AVte  York  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of 
tbe  western  world  for  population^  wealth,  and  trade.     Situated  upon  a  noble  harbor,  at  tbe 

mouth  of  one  of  the  finest  navi- 
gable rivers  in  the  worid^  K  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  ■  urge 
and  wealthy  district  of  tbo  intsriiv. 
Hence  the  increase  of  tbe  city 
has  kept  pace  with  tlM  davelope- 
ment  of  trade  and  induMry  in  tbe 
neighboring  States.  Toe  npid 
fiugmentBtion  of  population,  com- 
merce, and  every  material  of 
prosperity  which  New  York  has 
witnessed  in  recent  years,  ii  al 
most  without  a  parallel.  Founded 
by  tbe  Dutch,  in  1614,  by  the 
name  of  ^''tw  tSmMerdom,  it  did 
not  for  a  century  exceed  Boston 
in  point  of  numbers  ;  but  with 
the  settlement  of  the  interior  of 
the  Slate,  and  the  opening  of  tlie 
navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  Mew 
York  has  received  an  impulse,  which,  added  to  other  advantages,  has  established  its  present  and 
secured  its  future  preeminence.  In  respect  to  commerce,  it  is  already  the  second  city  in  the 
world.  It  stands  on  ihe  southern  point  of  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  ;  on  the  east, 
the  shore  of  this  island  is  watered  by  a  deep  channel,  called  East  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Long  Island,  and  affords  a  navigable  communication  between  New  York  harbor  and  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  harbor  extends  3  miles  south  of  the  ci^  to  the  Narrows.  The  groimdaa 
which  the  city  is  built  rises  with  a  moderate  ascent  from  both  rivers,  which  gives  it  a  mcta 
imposing  exterior  than  tbe  uniform  level  of  Philadelphia,  although  it  by  no  means  equab  At 
bold  and  commanding  aspect  of  Roslon.  The  view  of  New  York  in  approaching  it  by  ibs 
Narrows  from  the  sea  is  panicnlaily  line.     Tlic  bay  contnins  many  small  islands,  with  fons  aad 

castles  upon  them,  and  the  lofty  apoti 
of  the  city  are  visible  at  a  great  distante. 
The  bay  is  everywhere  deep,  and  .Aa 
current  rajtid  ;  it  has  not  been  T 
over  for  50  years.  The  first  si 
was  made  at  the  southern  i 
conser)ucntly  that  poruon  of  tbe  a 
comjioscd  of  narrow,  crooked,  i 
venient  streets,  and  unsightly  oU  Ij 
ings  ;  but  tlie  more  modem  paitalr^ 
especially  those  which  have  en>ll|~ 
within  20  years,  are  regular  ana  cm 
dious.  The  finest  street  is  Bra 
which  traverses  the  whole  cit^n 
straight  line  from  north  to  south,  Y 
3  miles  in  length  and  80  feet  in  bi 
It  is  occupied  by  shops,  ahigtit  h 
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pnbUc  buildiiira,  and  few  streets  in  iIih  world  equal  tt  for  tbe  aplendor,  bustle,  and  fiuUan 
uubits.  The  Battery  is  ao  enclosed  promenade  on  (he  shore  at  the  soutborn  extremity  of 
citf  ;  it  is  planted  with  trees,  snd  though  not  extensiTOi  n  pleasant,  much  frequented,  and 
n  a  delightful  view  of  the  harbor.  There  are  several  other  parks  or  squares.  That  called 
Park  is  a  trianeutar  enclosure  of  1 1  acres  in  the  centre  of  tbe  ci^ ;  upon  one  side  of  this 
ids  tbe  C19  Hail,  an  elegant  structure,  with  a  front  of  white  marble ;  it  is  S16  feet  long  and 
i  broad,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  tbe  coanlry.     Tbe  Hetcbants'  Exchange  is  • 
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9Bdid  edi6ce  of  granite,  situated  in  Wall  Street.  St.  PauPs  Chapel  is  esteemed  one 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  ;  its  spire  is  334  feet  high.  St.  John's  Chapel  has  a  spire 
)  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  most  costly  church  in  the  city,  liaving  been  built  at  the  expense 
200,000  dollars.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  a  Roman  Caiiiollc  edifice,  is  the  largest  of  all 
churches,  and  is  of  stone,  120  feet  long  end  80  wide.  There  are  more  liian  ITO  additional 
rcbes,  some  of  them  verj-  cosily.  Trinity  Church  iias  recently  been  rebuilt.  It 
Kigs  10  the  oldehl  and  richest  episcopal  establishment  in  America,  possessing  a  property 
ihe  amoiini  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  Uoilarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  rccenily 
:ted,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  country.   The  Custom-house,  in  Wall  Street, 

is  a  massive  and  costly  structure, 
177  feet  long,  with  a  Doric  por- 
tico on  each  front ;  the  Halls  of 
Justice,  a  fine  building  in  the 
Egyptian  style  ;  the  Universiiy 
Hall,  an  elegant  structure  in  ilie 
collegiate  style,  with  a  front  rf 
190  feet ;  the  halls  of  Columbia 
College  ;  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital ;  Astor  House,  a  hotel  nf 
Quincy  granite,  containing  30(i 
rooms  ;  the  Almshouse  at  Belk- 
Tue;  the  Penitentiary  on  Blaek- 
well's  Island,  in  Kast  River,  &('., 
are  among  the  other  public  build- 
ings. Numerous  benevolent  aiitl 
cluritable  institutions  and  aocie- 
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ties  provide  for  die  sufiermg  tod  (he  poor, 
among  which  are  iiutitutions  for  the  bliiidj 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  ci^  boaptal, 
the  hospital  for  bsane  paupen,  (WP^ 
asylums,  relief  societies,  &c.  Tba  Hk- 
torical  Society,  with  a  fibrair  of  10,000 
volumes ;  the  Society  h'ntxwjt  mth 
30,000  ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Auoci- 
ation,  with  14,000  ;  tbe  Lyceum  of  Nlt- 
urat  History,  with  a  good  museum  ud 
library  ;  the  American  Institute,  for  tke 
promotion  of  domestic  industry;  tbe 
Academy  of  Fine  Am;  tbe  Univenity; 
Columbia  College ;  the  Episcopal  Tbii>- 
logical  Seminary  ;  the  New  ToA  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  the  Medical  CoDc^ 
&,c.  are  indications  of  intellectual  inu,; 
and  not  less  than  70  periodicals,  inelwUif 
daily  newspapers,  monthly  magazines,  and  quarterlies,  are  published  here. .  All  children  from  4 
to  16  are  entitled  to  instmction  at  the  public  charge.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  1851  was 
307 ;  of  nupils  107,000,  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  mart  of  forei<;n  commerce  and  ialand 
trade,  that  New  York  is  known.  The  annual  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countriec  is  fron 
70  to  80,000,000  dollars,  of  exports  about  20,000,000.  The  inland  and  coasting  tr«de  of 
New  York  is  immense,  but  of  its  actual  value  we  have  na  account.  'I'lie  amount  of  shipping 
owned  in  this  port  is  nearly  950,00  tons,  or  about  one  fourth  of  tlie  whole  siiipping  of  tbe  United 
States.  There  are  about  3,000  arrivals  annually  from  foreign  countries,  and  nearly  7,000  coastwfas 
anivals.  Regular  lines  of  commodious  packets  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  principal  Alio* 
lie  ports  of  Europe  and  America ;  20  ships  of  the  6nest  class  constitute  the  Liverpool  line,'"^ 
sailing  every  week  from  each  port;  the  London  tine  consists  of  12  similar  vessels,  saDi 
every  ten  days;  end  the  Havre  line  of  15,  sailing  weekly.  There  are  also  lines  to  B. 
Ireland,  Greenock,  Carthagena  in  New  Grenada,  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  Havana,  and 

Rrincipal  ports  in  the  Uniierl  States.     Several  large  steam-packets  also  ply  regularly ' 
lew  York  and  Liverpool,  Breman,  Havre,  Havana,  Chagres,  8zc. 
Tlie  population,  including  the  suburbs,  exceeds  650,000;   at  difierent  periods  it 
follows,  mcluding  the  city  only : 

1790,         ....         33,131  ]  1830,  .         .         .   909, 

1810,     ....  96,373     1840,         ....        313,71) 

1820,         ....        124,706  |  1850,  ....   619,54^^ 

The  island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  New  York  stands,  is  ISJ  miles  long  and  from  I  to  3 1. ._ 
broad.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  Long  Island  is  narrow.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  the  Hudson  offers  a  very  wide  channel,  but  all  the  large  shipping  lies  at  the  wbaiva 
on  the  east  side  ;  and  the  immense  forest  of  masts  which  opens  upon  the  view  as  the  spectator 
enters  the  East  River  from  Long  llsland  Sound,  gives  some  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  conuDoce 
of  the  city.  The  neighborhood  presents  many  interesting  objects  and  much  fine  scenerr*  Tkl 
Long  Island  shore  is  adorned  with  handsome  villas  and  farm-houses.  The  .lersey  uion  ^ 
deficient  in  that  picturesque  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  which  is  tbe  charm  .of  New  Enghld 
scenery,  but  affords  many  pleasant  sites.  '': 

The  municipal  government  of  New  York  is  vested  in  a  Mayor  and  Common  Couati^ 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Board  of  Assistant  AMendai^ 
chosen  annually  hy  the  citizens.  The  Dutch  had  a  factory  on  the  present  site  of  New  Toffc 
as  early  as  1612,  and  about  ten  yean  later  tliey  formed  a  permanent  settlement  here,  irtfek 
acquired  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Ne^Tork,  wboa  k 
passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664.  In  1765,  New  York  was  tbe  sett  of 
a  continental  congress,  and  in  1776  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces,  who  retained  yet- 
session  until  November  26,  1783.  The  number  of  inhabitants  had  been  dimioisbed  bj  da 
hostile  occupancy,  and  many  of  tbe  public  buildings  were  much  injured,  but  man^  ef  As 
citixens  returoed  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  enemy.  In  1786,  tbe  iM 
Congress  after  the  peace  met  here,  and  in  1789  the  first  Congress  under  the  new  c 
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■ssemlled,  tnd  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  took  place  in  New  York.  The  great  fire 
of  December  16,  1636,  destroyed  430  buildings,  mostly  nrarebousea,  and  properly  to  the  value 
dT  about  $18,000,000. 

On  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  stands  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  a  suburb  of  the  great 
emporium,  in  whose  prosperity  and  growth  it  has  shared.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  ■  nsiif 
pmmd,  which  affords  many  fine  prospects  of  the  river  and  bay,  and  the  deep  water  close  along 
shore  enables  large  ships  to  lie  at  the  quays.  Nine  steamboau  at  four  ferries  keep  up  a  cheap 
and  constant  communication  with  New  Yorkj  and  a  railroad  runs  eastwards  (brougb  the  centre 
of  the  island  to  Greenport,  98  miles.  The  population  is  about  98,000,  and  there  are  here  a 
handsome  city  hall,  17  churches  and  meetuighouses,  a  lyceum,  backs,  insurance  offices,  &c. 
AnuHig  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  are  a  cotton  mill  with  &,700  spindles, 
9  distilleries,  9  ropewalks,  glass-works,  iron-works,  &c.,  which  employ  many  of  the  inbabitants. 
On  Walbbout  or  Waalboght  Bay  is  a  United  States  naryyard,  covering  40  acres,  and  com* 
prising  building-slips,  magazines,  the  necessary  store-houses  and  ship-houses,  a  naval  hospital, 
&c.  The  British  prison-ships,  in  which  so  many  Amencan  prisoners  perished,  were  stationed 
here  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
August  27,  1776,  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  To  the  northeast, 
lacing  the  eastern  side  of  New  York,  is  Williamgbargh,  with  a  population  of  3 1,0  00  souls.  To 
the  south,  are  some  small  fishing  villages  ;  and  ihe  low,  sandy  shores  form  fine  beaches,  which 
are  much  frequented  for  sea  air  and  bathing.  Coney  Is.,  Bath,  and  Rockaway  Beach  «e  the 
most  noted  resorts. 

jSlhany  is  the  seat  of  government  of  New  York,  and  in  point  of  wealth,  population,  trade, 
tod  resources,  is  the  second  city  in  the  State.     It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 

145  miles  above  New  York,  near  the 
head  of  ^de  water.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1613,  and  is  one  of  tu 
oldest  settlements  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  city  is  not 
prepossessing  to  a  stranger,  but  there  is 
much  taste  displayed  in  [he  construction 
of  the  buildings,  both  public  end  private ; 
it  is  interesting  for  its  busy  commerce, 
which  is  aided  by  the  junction  of  the 
Erie  canal  with  the  Hudson  at  this  place. 
The  capiiol  makes  a  fine  appearance  from 
□  distance,  being  situated  ai  the  head  of 
State  street,  whtLh  rises  in  a  straight 
course  from  iJie  river  to  the  brow  of  a 

__^^=^=^_^=^      '"'^  ^^^  ^^^^ '  ^"^  '^  ^  fi"^  stone  edifice 

Vuic  of  Aiitany.  US  feet  in  lengdi,  90  in  width,  and  50 

feet  high  ;  in  the  front  is  an  Ionic  por- 
tico, with  columns  33  feet  in  height.  The  public  square,  adjoining  the  capiiol,  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  walks  and  avenues.  The  Cily  Ha!)  is  of  white  marble.  The  Academy,  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  cily,  is  built  of  stone,  ibrec  siories  high,  and  90  feet  in  front.  The 
State  Hall,  the  Albany,  Farmer's,  and  Mechanic's  Banks,  and  the  Museum,  are  also  handsome 
edifices.     The  collection  of  the  latter,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United   States.     Albany  is  a 

?Uce  of  great  trade,  and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  it  is  much  crowded  with  strangers. 
'be  basin,  where  the  canal  joins  ihc  Hudson,  is  formed  by  an  artificial  pier  SO  feet  in  width 
and  4,300  feet  long  ;  it  is  connected  wiih  the  shore  by  drawbridges,  and  covered  with  stores, 
b  which  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  merchandise  are  deposited  ;  ihe  basin  contains  a 
surface  of  32  acres.  The  neighborhooi)  of  Albany  \s  pleasant,  and  many  beaiiiiful  and  thriving 
villages  are  williin  a  short  distance.  This  cily  has  a  library  of  8,000  volumes,  and  a  population 
of -^IjOOO.      About  10,000  boats  annually  arrive  and  depart. 

Weft  Point,  the  siie  of  old  Fort  Putnam,  and  at  present  the  seat  of  the  Military  Academy, 
«as  the  scene  of  the  treacherous  plots  of  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  being  in  command  of  the 
American  post  here,  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortress  and  the  person  of  Washineton  into  the 
bands  of  the  British ;  the  traitor  escaped  on  the  detection  of  the  plot,  but  Major  Andi^, 
the  British  officer  sent  to  confer  with  him,  was  seized  and  Iianged  as  a  spy. 
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Troy,  on  tfw  of^xisbe  \m^ 

of  tbe  Hudson,  6  miles  abc 

Albany,  is  beautifully  eitua 

and  regularly  built  on  ap 

between  a  raoge  of  h3Ia  I 

the  shore.     The  houm  j 

chiefly  of  brick  ;  tlw  i 

STfl   kept  rcmarkab^  dM 

and  are  shaded  by  . 

trees  on  each  side. 

tbe  buildings  inay  be  D 

tbe  Episcopal  cburch,  i 

gant  and  lasleful  Gothic  M 

tare  of  sione.     Troy  ig  n 

capital   of  RensEelaer  cow. 

_      ,  .       .  ^  . ,      _  tr,  and  has  a  populatioa  of 

BMruO-fbue  ^JhM,  U  Tl^pm.  y^f^m.    Tbe  trade  and  ow 

nlaetures  are  extensive.     Among  the  factories  are  cotton  and  oaper  nulls,  iron  and  bran  fom 

deries,  tanneries  and  breweries,  &c.,  and  there  is  an  aiseoal  oi  the  United  States  in  tbe  Tillqi 

of  West  Troy. 

The  city  of  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  27  miles  below  Albanv,  stands  oa  t  fin 
rraing  from  the  river,  where  tbe  banks  are  50  or  60  feet  m  height ;  this  plam  terminates  oa  die 
east  at  the  foot  of  an  elevation  which  rises  several  hundred  feet,  overlooking  tbe  rirer  and  em^ 
try  for  many  miles  round.  Hudson  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  places  on  the  river,  and  it  ri 
(present  increasing  in  business  and  wealth  ;  it  is  regularly  built,  with  streets  at  right  angles.  Tnm 
a  beauuful  promeoade  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a  deli^tful  prospect  is  presented  ei  ihl 
river  and  tbe  Catskill  ^fountains ;  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Hudstm  is  charmingly  divflniSid 
irith  villages,  farms,  and  country  seats.     Population,  6,000.  ..-^ 

Poughkeeptit,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  7&  miles  above  New  Yoi^,  atanda  Ut-S 
nule  fmm  the  river,  and  is  a  pleasant  town,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     The  butldngi  wl 

gounJs  display  much  elegance  and  taste.  The  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  but  tlwre  are  gm^ 
adbg-places  for  steamboats.  There  are  two  line  holds  in  the  town,  and  il  ia  a  plaea  ef  «^ 
siderable  trade.  Population,  14,000.  Both  Poughkeepsie  and  the  city  of  Hudsoa  b*n  mtH0 
ships  in  the  whale  fishery.  JVeuburgh,  on  the  west  side,  84  miles  below  AtbaDy,mkMafv 
appearance  from  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  close  to  the  river.  Many  of  Its  houHa  1^ 
handsome.  Population,  13,000.  Lansingbwg,  three  miles  from  Troy,  ia  priocqwHgr  1n4I<V 
a  single  street  parallel  with  tbe  river.  A  high  hill  rises  abruptly  behind  the  town,  •■  wlUkk 
seen  the  celebrated  diamond  rock,  emitting  m  the  rays  of  the  sun  a  brilliant  lustre,  tiilt  Mv 
has  a  bank,  five  churches,  and  an  academy.     Population,  6,000. 

Catskill,  on  the  creek,  and  near  the  mountains  of  that  name,  is  a  thriving  village,  and  ■  il* 
creasing  by  the  resort  thither  of  travelers  and  people  of  fashion,  who  go  to  enjoy  the  suUJat 
mountain  scenery  of  the  neighborhood.  Population,  5,500.  Scketuttady,  16  miles  from  At 
bany,  on  the  Mohawk,  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Freocb  wd 
Indians  in  1690.  Before  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  Europeans,  uus  place  was  im 
head-quarters  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Mohawks.  Union  College  b  situated  here ;  and  4 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  a  handsome  bridge,  997  feet  in  length,  crosses  the  river.  Papain 
tion,  9,000.  Saratoga  and  Ballston  are  villages  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  each,  but  thm|i|d 
in  summer  with  crowds  of  fashionable  visiters  and  invalids,  who  deem  the  mineral  wttm 
equally  efficacious  in  curing  disease  and  ennui. 

PlatUburgk,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  memorable  as  a  military  poA 
and  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Brilisn  fleet  and  army,  m  September,  1814.  A  monnwM 
to  the  British  naval  commander,  who  fell  in  the  batde,  atands  in  the  churchyard  of  Plattsbnadk 
Population,  6,000.  Ticonderoga,  a  spot  famous  in  the  early  wars  of  this  country,  iv  4P 
Lake  Champlain,  at  the  outlet  of  L^e  George.  The  old  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  aUndi 
on  a  lofty  point  projecting  into  the  lake.  The  stone  walb  which  remain,  shoir  it  to  bare  liaia 
a  place  of  great  strength.  A  subterraneous  passage  may  still  be  seen,  leading  tmai  tba 
lake  to  the  fortress  ;  throu^  this,  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Allen  entered,  and  tookAa 
place  by  surprise,  in  1775.     Tbe  old  French  lines  in  the  neighborhood  are  stUt  diMar^Ulb 


M  «•  «bo  tha  Eooni  of  odKT  tetifigfr- 
tknof  **fiiilUind  Aibcrioni»i^«n 
tka  cmiBBiiGas  b  tbe  vioini^.  TlwUMi 
of  TiiKNxlen^  caMnns  2,008  ■!■»■ 
tnts,  ud  a  niM  df  iraO.  tiiWtti 
ilorbn-lwouna  during  tbe  liM  war'tti 
impocMnt  ami  ftktion  ;  it  coMikMii 
ut«Mi«e  nogb  of  rtona  hmi^  «id 
other  irii^BMi  «if  miliMiy'  iH|ianiaw. 

FtemlMioii,  s,eeo. 

fromAlbttr.daHvroB  iiade»  «•«•«■•• 
dense  of  lie  f  * 


Baiu)f  FtH  TicamUnga. 


tor« 

WB  h>r«  ■heidj  glftB  loaM  woMlM. 
IVa  Tillage  exfaO^te  •  etifl^  ^>eetHlb 
of  DMtnan  Md  benff,  atiMiiq  vm  k 


tmi  benff, 
el,  nd  Md  < 


level,  swlliid  out  with  fH^ 


■kf .  The  nlb^  emlMces  dK»t  8,000  eoree,  end  u  divided  into  four  fanse.  Tbe  Mft 
iwfadiy  feacwia  right  lines,  and  bifli  of  the  mo««ibeienti>lMW»rieh.  Evel:fthing#D- 
.  iIb  utmost  order,  neatBess,  and  thriA.  The  p«^  are  aboot  300  in  atwbM>i  Mil 
m»  9Vden  etufis,  aeeds,  &c.,  far  sale  ;  and  tbe  wares  of  varioua  eoili  ^Afeb  tbey  dn» 
■«,  an  remarkable  for  tbeir  fimabed  and  troriunaidike  exeoudpn.  They  dreiain  the  UH^ 
Mr  drab.  Tbeir  association  is  based  upon  a  perfect  community  <tf  proper^. 
■•  praoediBg  towns  lie  in  tbe  eastern  pan  o(  tin  State.  We  come  ao«  »  Ao  ftwllitiide 
mft,  which  the  raore  recent  seukment  ci  the  wealeni  parts,  and  tbe  oMntng  of  the  gTMft 
I  lava  eausad  to  scH-iDi;  tap  in  tbe  wilderness,  as  if  W  encbantnesit.  Tbb  cfw  «f  (INMt 
•  flouih  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  94  miles  west  of  Albany,  ooonpiee  tbinBeM  (MfOII 
yrlsTt  *bwfl  a  garrison  was  kept  before  tbe  Revolution,  but  M  a  teint,  il  {>  litdi  dm*  ttMi 
Wi  old.    It  has  risen  with  aetmiiriang  r^idtty,  and  now  cootains  18,000  fa 


■n  towns,  and  is  utuated  at  tbe  junction  of  tbe  river,  tbe  neat  canal,  aid  i»  Chantoo 
k  ^nie  great  western  line  of  raUrosd,  is  dretdy  completed  from  Albuiy  to  BuMkk  ift 
•  Arm^h  the  city.  It  is  regulatfy  buih,  the  streets  are  broad,  str«l|^  and  eonewiiMli 
ha  buildDgB  generally  handsome  ;  among  them  are  30  churches  and  a  State  hmatic  teyMlk 
knds  around  are  well  cuUivDted,  and  e^bit  a  racceieioo  of  beautiful  farms  and  ooenirf 
.  Its  trade  by  the  numerous  aveaues  above  mentioned,  is  extensive,  and  jts  mainrfietQretf, 
If  iaportmt  in  value,  and  comprising  iron  and  brass,  leather,  machinny,  lie.,  are  lilpfdty 
aeinK-  The  thriviag  village  of  Rome  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  tbe  Mo- 
:  ad  the  Black  River  Canal.  Population,  8,000.  Tbe  site  is  interestu^,  as  that  of  old 
Btanwix,  noted  in  tbe  old  French  wars,  and  of  Fort  Bcbuyler,  durii^  the  Revolution. 
har  on,  we  come  to  practise,  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  at  ib»  jiaictiw  of  tbe  Oswego 
Erie  canals,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  salt  works.  Population,  83,000  ;  iDcludng 
iBage  of  Salina,  which  is  becoming  merged  into  it,  by  the  tajii  growth  of  tbe  two  plarat. 
whole  neighborhood  has  bad  a  very  sudden  increase. 

little  further  west,  ia  .Suburn,  on  tbe  outlet  of  Lake  Owaseo,  which  fitmiadies  nunenms 
leau,  ab-eady  partially  occupied  by  the  busy  wheels  of  mechanics.  Here  is  also  a  State 
M  with  600  cells.  Population, 10,000.  Seneca  Failt,  on  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  ic 
>f  tbe  most  thriving  villages  in  the  Sute,  and  has  about  A^OOO  inbalHtaita.  At  tbe  aoi^ 
nnremity  of  Cayuga  Lake,  is  the  picturesque  and  pleaaaat  village  of  Ahaea,  canpectwl  wWl 
luaquehanna  by  a  railroad  ;  its  trade  and  mechanical  tndoitiy  are  m  t  praaparoM  eoadhipat 
iba  population  is  7,000.  In  the  saow  rq;ion  is  Elmfra,  oo  tbe  IRiwt,  bat  coaaaciad  vriA 
Seneca,  and  thus  with  the  great  artery  of  the  State,  by  a  ctDaT  PopulatioB,  ^fiQ9. 
h  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  junction  of  tM  Oswego  branch  with  Lake  Ontarb,  Maada  (M^ 
,  the  most  important  town  on  the  American  shore  of  tbe  liha.  It  has  a  commodiout  arli 
barbor  formed  by  long  piers  running  out  into  the  lake,  and  t^  river  aflbrds  DoaieiodB  mill- 
.  Population  ]2/X)0.  Geneva,  an  elegant  village,  occupies  a  fine  situatioB  upon  Seneca 
p,  and  extends  a  mile  along  iu  western  bank,  affording  a  most  endunting  view  of  that  beau 
Aaat  <^  watw.     Tbe  booses  are  remarkably  neat  and  batHbome.    Amoi^  (he  poUc 
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btnldiogs  are  a  college,  an  academy,  4  churcbea,  and  a  bank.    Population,  S^OOOl    A  ea*> 

fltant  breeze  from  tbe  lake,  and  an  unconiinon  richoesa  in  tfae  sceneiy  of  the  ahoma, : 
neighborhood  a  delightful  residence  in  summer.  Catumdaigua  is  IS  milea  from  Ge 
the  outlet  of  Cananoaigua  lake.  The  principal  sU'eet  is  two  miles  in  length,  mndng  akag  ^m 
ridge  of  a  hill,  and  handsomely  planted  nith  trees.  A  square  in  the  centre  <^  the  nlbga  pit- 
a  a  court-bouse  ;  tbe  Episcopal  church  in  the  main  street  is  one  of  the  moat 


ings  in  the  State.  In  tbe  neighborhood  are  numbers  of  delightful  villas  and  beauli^  RlHai 
and  orchards.  This  village  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  steamboats  ply  upoo  me  Us 
here,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Seneca.     Population,  6,000. 

Tbe  city  of  Roduttevy  on  the  Genesee  Kiver,  is  a  place  of  great  trade  apd  opulence,  and  tt 
aatooishii^y  rapid  growth.  It  was  founded  in  1812,  and  is  the  fourth  town  in  tbe  Btue  li 
point  of  numbers  ;  it  is  one  of  the  emporiums  of  tbe  western  parts.  It  stands  upoo  Un  pHI 
canal,  7  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  ship  navigation  by  way  of  Genesee  River  to  whfam  fm 
miles  of  tbe  town,  thus  having  a  water  c'ommimicatioD  witb  New  York,  Quebec,  and  tbe  VMI 
lakes.  Rajlro^dseastand  west  to  AIbanyandBufialo,attest  (be  enterprise  and  wealth  of  tbe  oty; 
tbe  streets  are  spacious  and  well  laid  out,  and  tbe  buildings  are  neat,  and  some  of  them  degOL 
Within  tbe  limits  of  tbe  city  are  22  lai^c  flour-mills,  built  of  stone,  which  grind  600,000  bmh 
of  flour  annually.  Some  of  these  mills  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  not  equalled  elsewhere  id  die 
world.  One  of  them  covers  more  than  4  acres,  and  all  of  them  are  considered  unrivalled  b  dn 
perfection  of  their  machinery.    Here  are  also  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories,  saw-nuUs  i*laeh 


turn  out  9,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  year,  macbine-sbops,  and  other  mills.     Tbe  ( 

falls  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  water  power  which  tbe  river  afibrds  ben,  il 


There  are  three  bridges  across  the  Genesee  at  this  place ;  tbe  canal  aqueduct  deseiret  |m> 
ucular  notice.  The  canal  strikes  the  river  in  the  souui  part  of  Rochester,  and  after  foBoiM 
the  eastern  hank  for  half  a  mile,  crosses  ihe  river  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  an  aqueduct  bdl 
upon  11  arches  of  hewn  stone,  804  feet  in  length;  the  structure  is  no  less  worthy  of  admindai 
for  its  strength,  than  its  architectural  beauty.  From  the  observatory  at  the  summit  of  tbe  v> 
cade,  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  like  a  strip  of  blue  cloud  oa  da 
verge  of  tbe  horizon.     Population  of  Rochester,  37,000. 

Lockport  is  a  flourishing  place  on  the  canal,  65  miles  beyond  Rochester.  It  stands  on  dB 
Mountain  Ridge,  and  the  canal  here  rises  00  feet  by  5  locks,  which  exhibit  the  most  sIiu>eiidoai 
and  imposing  works  in  its  whole  course.  Above  the  locks,  tbe  canal  flows  in  a  bed  cutfei 
three  miles  out  of  tbe  solid  rock,  30  feet  in  depth.  In  1831 ,  there  were  but  two  bouses  at  dli 
place ;  it  is  now  an  important  town,  with  numerous  manufactories,  a  flourishing  trade,  vt 
lapOO  inhabitants. 
Buffalo  is  a  beautiful  and  thrivmg   city  at  the  junction  of  tbe  canal  witb  Lake  Erie.    B 

stands  upon  a  long  bill,  riring 
witb  a  gentle  acclivity  from  tb* 
shore.  The  streets  are  widfl 
and  regular,  and  there  are  tbtea 
hani'some  public  squares.  Tto 
harbor  of  Bufiato  is  fumaditd 
witb  a  lighthouse  at  the  entraneCi 
and  has  oeen  much  improved  kr 
art ;  a  pier  60  rods  in  widat 
now  prevents  the  sand  of  ttv 
lake  from  barring  up  its  moolk 
Two  small  rivers  unite  ibefr 
waters  in  the  harbor,  and  afiM 
great  convenience  for  lauJha' 
and  shlpplog  goods,  wUle  • 
number  oi  basins  and  latend  etf* 
nals    communicating   with    tto 

rt  canal,  afibrd  every  haBlf 
tbe  commencement  of  Ai 
long  course  of  inland  n 
Bu&lo  ia  the  grand  t 


ligitkaaiata^Ue. 
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iuf  MmnMree,  m  its  hubor  is  as  thronged  widi  stannlxMrts  and  aD  manner  of  vntm 
ki  streets  are  with  travders,  emigrants,  and  men  of  busmess.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ad  bustling  places  in  the  country,  and  is  rapidly  nowii^  in  impcotance.  In  18S0  its 
ft,  100,  at  present  it  is  43,000,  indusire  of  Black  Rock,  which  is  connected  ?rath 
ly  and  contains  the  great  western  basin  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  number  of  arri- 
ikB  vesaeb,  in  a  single  year,  has  amounted  to  1,800,  and  upwards  of  6,000  boats  hifift 
m  the  canal  m  the  same  period.  There  is  no  other  important  town  on  the  lake,  but 
CMfs  of  Dunkirk  and  Portland  have  been  improved  by  artificial  works,  and  are  b^nxung 
Mi  of  trade. 

jriemkmre.  .  Three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  engaged  m  agriculture, 
Mfe  than  one  fourth  of  the  land  b  under  cultivation.  In  1810,  the  State  goveimneiit 
erision  for  the  formation  of  Coun^  Societies,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  nd 
Id  manufiu^tures.  A  general  board  of  Agriculture  was  organized,  consisting  of  dde^ 
m  the  county  societies.  This  board  have  published  various  memoirs  relating  to  bos» 
ind  the  county  societies  expend  annually  a  large  amount  in  premiums.  Wheat  is  the 
fortant  article  of  culture.  Maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  also  receive 
u 

^eat  wheat  district  of  the  State  commences  m  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  above  tlie 
I  spur  at  Litde  Falls.  This  district,  comprehendme  the  central  portions  of  QneUhi 
•stends  westward  to  die  lakes,  and  is  bounded  northward  by  the  north  ridge  of  the 
id  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  southward  by  a  line  verging  southwest  firom  Utica  to  the 
r  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  at  Lake  Erie.  This  is  the  garden  of  the  State,  mchidii^  die 
leca  Vale  and  the  (ar-famed  Genesee  Country.  Portions  of  this  district  are  sandf ,  and 
I  .the  rock  rises  too  near  the  surface,  whilst  otiiers  are  not  abundantly  watered ;  bat 
a  whole  it  is  not  surpassed  by  anv  district  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States.  Here 
manures  are  rarely  used,  and  inaeed  rarely  needed.  In  the  newly  cleared  lands,  the 
of  the  mould  and  of  the  sub*«oil  is  all  that  the  farmer  requires  ;  m  tracts  long  deaiedi 
nghing,  blending  the  mould  and  the  soil,  preserves  the  former,  and  turns  up  the  latter 
^rate,  and  thus  U>  yield  its  calcareous  matter. 

JhMmU  and  Value  of  hnpraved  Landi  and  Live  Stock  in  1835  and  18S5* 


mprored  Land, 


1825. 


Number.' 

7,160,057 
1,513,421 
349,628 
3,496.539 
1,467,573 


Valae. 


179,024,175 

15,134,210 

17,481,400 

5,244,806 

4,403,719 


1»«. 


Nombtr. 

9,666,426 
1,885,771 
524,895 
4,261,766 
1,554,^8 


VahM. 


$241,385,000 

18,857,710 

26,244.750 

6,392,1647 

4,663,|D74 


Totals,     I 


I    $221,288,312    | 


I         $297,543^1 


nmmeree.  The  admirable  situation  of  this  State  for  commerce  mav  be  perceived  by 
be  eye  on  the  map.     The  internal  trade  is  assisted  by  the  great  lakes  wnich  form  its 

boundary,  and  by  the  canals  which  open  a  communication  with  them  through  the  cen* 
te  country.  The  commerce  of  New  York  is,  therefore,  on  a  great  scale,  as,  beside 
e  her  own  wants  from  abroad,  and  exporting  her  surplus  produce,  she  imports  a  large 

the  foreign  articles  consumed  in  most  oi  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States,  and  her 
ounercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  of  much  of  their  surplus  produce.  The  value  of 
constitutes  about  three  fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  her  foreign  exports  are 
le  fourth  of  the  whole  exports  ;  the  former  amounts  to  about  80,000,000,  the  latter 
K),000  annually  ;  the  shipping  exceeds  a  million  tons.  The  internal  river  and  canal 
id  the  coasting  trade,  both  witli  the  north  and  the  south,  are  of  much  greater  value. 
e  commerce  on  Lakes  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie,  with  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Ver^ 
^pper  Canada,  Michigan,  and  the  west  in  general,  is  very  extensive,  and  rapidly  increat-' 
e  number  of  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  which  in  1817  was  25,  now  exceeds  800,  including 
I  of  the  largest  size. 

mufactures.  There  are  numerous  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  hk  this  State, 
ir  condition  in  general,  is  highly  prosperous.  Their  establishments  are  distributed 
»ut  the  whole  territory,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  m  the  manufacture  of  woolen  rnd  cot* 
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ton  cloths,  iron,  salt,  paper,  leather,  beer,  and  glass.  Thoe  are  also  great  numben  ef 
cbanics'  shops,  in  wmch  the  numerous  trades  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a^cultord 
mechanical  implements,  machinery,  furniture,  clothing,  &c.,  not  only  for  die  Btate,  bat  for  At 
west,  are  carried  on.  The  whole  annual  value  of  the  products  of  this  branch  of  indiiBttj  no 
be  estimated  at  about  80,000,000  dollars.  Above  25,000,000  yards  of  cottons,  and  IfiAjoA 
of  woolens  are  made  m  the  factories,  beside  which  about  9,000,000  of  cottons,  lioedi,  iai 
woolens  are  made  in  families. 

Products  of  some  Manufacturing  Establishments.  1840. 


Number. 

Value  of  Products. 

Number. 

ValaeoTPfoAHlL 

Grist  Mills, 

2,264 

$  20,000,000 

Iron  Works,       -        -         170 

$4,360,OM 

Saw  Mills, 

6,200 

7,000,000 

Distilleries,     -        -          1,129 

S,OOO,000 

FuUing  Mills,      . 

1,220 

2,900,000 

Rope  Works, 

1,000,009 

Carding  Machines,  - 

1,600 

2,800,000 

Dyeing  and  Print  Works, 

3,500,000 

Cotton  Factories, 

76 

3,000,000 

Tanneries, 

5,600,000 

Woolen      " 

220 

2,500,000 

Breweries, 

1,400,000 

Salt  springs  abound  m  the  western  part  of  tlie  State,  and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  muofte* 
tured  in  different  places.  The  most  noted  of  the  salt  works  are  those  of  Salina,  Syraean^ 
and  Geddes,  in  the  township  of  Salina,  near  Onondaga  Lake ;  here  the  salt  water  is  pbtaiiiedit 
sinking  wells  and  boring  ;  it  is  raised  by  large  metallic  pumps,  moved  by  the  surplus  water  m 
the  Erie  Canal,  or  by  steam,  conveyed  into  reservoirs,  and  passed  through  pipes  to  the  WBtam 
(actories.  The  works  principally  used  in  the  manufactory  of  the  salt,  are  denominated  Mnckii 
Solar  works,  and  Steam  works.  The  Blocks  are  constructed  with  boilers  containiBg  from 
to  120  gallons  each,  and  placed  in  masonry  in  two  paraUel  lines,  havmg  from  8  to  30  in 
line.  In  the  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  impurities,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  stained  wtt 
iron,  is  deposited  in  ladles,  and  taken  out,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  brine  is  continued  tiD  hH 
a  small  quantity  remains,  when  the  salt  is  taken  out  into  baskets  and  drauned.  The  inner  wd 
face  of  the  boilers  soon  becomes  incrusted  with  a  hard  compound  of  the  earthy  stdMtaneei  aai 
salt,  which  require  frequent  removal  to  prevent  overheating  and  crackine  the  metal.  Next  ia 
importance  are  the  works  adjoining  the  Erie  Canal  for  evaporation  by  solar  heat  ;  these  ooa* 
sist  of  wooden  vats,  resting  upon  small  posts  driven  into  the  ground  ;  the  width  of  the  vats  k 
18|  feet  ;  their  depth  from  6  to  15  inches,  and  they  are  from  80  to  640  feet  long  ;  they  hare 
roofs  in  divisions  of  16  feet  each,  sustained  by  rollers  which  travel  on  level  supporters,  and  an 
moved  on  and  off  by  the  strength  of  one  man.  The  water  from  the  reservoirs  is  received  ttk 
mto  the  deepest  vats,  in  which  is  deposited  much  of  the  iron  or  coloring  matter,  which  appeaii 
in  the  form  of  a  pellicle,  as  soon  as  the  temperature,  which,  at  the  wells  is  50^,  is  incrmed 

From  these  it  is  passed  tlirough  pipes  mto  shallower  vats,  where  it  remuns  till,  by  die  e^f^ 
oration  and  concentration  of  the  bnne,  and  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  liaiBy 
it  is  sufBciendy  depurated  for  the  crystallzation  of  the  salt,  which  then  begins  to  appear  on  dn 
surface.  The  brine,  leaving  behind  the  substances  that  have  been  separated,  is  again  draim 
off  into  vats  on  a  level  still  lower,  which  are  kept  clean,  and  In  which  the  salt  is  made  wtk 
greater  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosplMVBi 
and  the  strength  of  the  wind.  The  salt  is  shoveled  into  tubs,  drained  for  a  few  minutes,  and, 
without  further  drying,  is  conveyed  in  carts  to  the  storehouses.  The  measured  bushel  Hi 
weigh  from  74  to  85  pounds,  the  product  of  the  slowest  evaporation  being  the  heaviest.  WUl 
the  weather  has  been  clear  and  calm,  and  the  salt  water  free  from  agitation,  the  surface  hai 
often  been  heated  to  122^,  while  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  was  106^,  and  by  the  fajdl^ 
meter  was  ascertained  to  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  upper  portions.  The  mother  iMiv, 
remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  salt,  is  a  solution  of  the  muriates  of  lime  and  magn^ria^ 
possessing  a  pungent  taste  unlike  the  bitter  in  that  from  the  sea,  and  containing  very  little  witg^ 
nesia.  The  solar  establishments  at  Syracuse  occupy  120  acres  ;  the  aggregate  surface  of  n 
vats  is  1,500,000  square  feet.  The  steam  works  are  similar  in  their  construction  to  iIn 
Blocks  ;  the  boilers  are  covered,  to  save  the  steam  produced  in  boiling  the  water  to  8aM> 
ration  ;  by  condensation,  in  its  passage  through  metalic  pipes  immersed  in  the  brme  in  imf 
wooden  vats,  the  heat  is  applied  a  second  time  to  the  crptalizing  of  the  salt.  The  Salna 
salt  is  beautifully  white,  and  fine  grained  ;  the  whole  quanti^  made  yearly  exceeda  4,000,<'^^ 
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oihtls.    It  u  commonljr  packed  for  sale  in  barrek  of  fi^e  bushels,  and  is  inspected  and  brand* 
4  bcANW  k  can  be  removed. 

9.  Hdimt^.  In  this  State  are  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  the  Six  JVb- 
aad  the  remnants  of  a  few  other  tribes,  amounting  in  all  to  5,000.  The  Fivt  JVbh'onf 
the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  northern  and  western  part  of  die  State,  and  the  territory 
laf^ood.  Their  ccofederacy  has  long  since  been  broken  up.  The  Mohawks,  who  were  the 
Mding  tribe,  emigrated  to  Canada  m  1776.  The  Cayugas  foUowed  the  Mohawks  to  Cana- 
ls in  1796,  leaving  about  40  of  their  number,  who  are  now  mingled  with  the  Senecas  and 
dier  tribes.  The  Tuscaroras  came  to  this  State  from  North  Carolina  in  1708,  and  formed 
ba  Sixth  nation  ;  before  that  date,  the  New  York  Lidians  were  called  the  Five  Nations.  The 
foheakunnuks  came  from  Stockbridge  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  Seneea 
ad  QBeida  tribeii  make  up  the  number.  They  dwell  upon  lands  of  their  own  in  the  western 
Wt<if  New  Yoik,  called  Reservations,  comprising  in  all  246,675  acres.  They  have  some 
[Dod  houses  and  farms,  and  maintain  schools  and  missionaries.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
■doleat  and  intemperate.  Parties  of  them  may  often  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  ana 
iher  towns,  somedmes  wearing  blankets  and  somedmes  dressed  like  tho  poorer  classes  of 
rtaitas. 

9.  fdniifviliM.  In  the  western  parts  of  New  York  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  Indian 
artifications  and  towns.  Some  of  these  inclose  a  space  of  500  acres.  They  consist  of  circular 
ad  angular  walls  of  earth,  sometimes  skirted  by  ditches,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
ridcb  have  overgrown  them  are  evidently  of  great  andquity.  Some  are  supposed  to  be  above 
iQOO  years  old.  The  fortifications  are  often  accompanied  with  funeral  piles,  in  which  the  btmes 
n  still  discernible.  Many  are  seated  on  spots  which  appear  to  have  been  the  beds  of  rivers, 
pafiwe  the  ^eat  lakes  shifted  their  borders. 

10.  Rtbgum.  The  Presbyterians,  who  are  mostly  of  the  new  school,  the  Methodists  and 
the  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  sects.  The  Congregationalists,  who  hitherto  had  united  with 
ihe  Presbyterians,  have  shown  lately  a  disposition  to  resume  Congregational  independence.  The 
Dutch  Reibrmed  Church  and  the  Episcopalians  are  ancient  sects.  Episcopacy  in  colonial 
times  was  the  established  religion.  I'he  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catliolics  are  less  numerous, 
and  the  Univesalists  and  Unitarians  still  fewer.  There  are  besides,  Quakers,  Monnons,  Sweden* 
horgiaas,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The  famous  sect  of  the  Mormans  had  its  origin  in  the  western 
part  of  thb  State,  which  was  chieBy  settled  from  New  England. 

11.  Gotrcmmen/.  The  present  constitudon  was  adopted  in  1821.  The  legislature  consists 
of  an  Assembly  and  a  Senate.  The  Assembly  has  128  members,  and  the  Senate  32.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  are  elected  annually,  and  one  fourth  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  each 
|retr.  The  Executive  consists  of  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  chosen  every  two 
fears.  These  officers  are  elected  by  the  highest  number  of  votes  given,  although  the  number 
mj  be  less  than  a  majority.  Universal  sufirage  is  allowed.  The  legislature  meets  annually 
n  January.  New  York  sends  37  members  to  Congress.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Stale 
ire  about  300,000  dollars. 

12.  Education.  Very  ample  provision  is  made  for  popular  education  in  this  State.  The 
State  has  a  common-school  iund  of  2,000,000  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed 
mong  the  towns,  each  town  being  required  to  raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  receives 
ram  the  fund  ;  the  whole  of  these  two  sums  is  expended  solely  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
rages,  in  addition  to  which  the  school-districts  erect  and  support  the  school-houses,  and  are 
chargeable  w^ith  other  incidental  expenses.  The  number  of  school-districts  in  the  State  is 
11,000,  comprising  530,000  pupils  ;  the  sum  of  313,377  dollars  was  distributed  among  these 
listricts  in  1835,  under  the  name  of  public  money,  and  425,643  dollars  was  raised  by  the 
tchool-districts,  making  a  total  of  739,020  dollars  paid  for  teachers'  wages.  Provision  has  also 
leen  made  for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  that  purpose, 
rith  suitable  books  and  apparatus,  in  one  of  the  academics  of  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  dis- 
zicts. 

There  are  upwards  of  200  academies,  gymnasiums,  or  high-schools  in  the  State,  of  which  60 
ire  for  girls  ;  63  of  these  institutions  are  subject  to  the  visitations  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
rersity,  and  were  attended  by  6,056  pupils  in  1835  ;  there  is  a  literature  fund  belonging  to  the 
State,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  12,000  dollars  were  distributed  among  them  in  that  year. 
rbere  are  five  colleges,  and  one  university  in  the  State,  namely,  tlie  University  of  die  City  of 
^  ~  York,  established  at  New  York  m  1832  ;  Columbia  College,  at  New- York,  founded  in 
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1757,    and,  till  the  Rendutioitt  edW 

King's  College.  It  has  a  Frasident  mi 
8  professors.  The  libnry  contODS  I7,0Qt 
Tolunies.  This  institutiai  is  well  endow* 
ed.  The  college  buildli^  is  of  stoiM,  Mna^ 
I  coed,  and  cootaina  lodnn^  for  the  jnbt^ 
sors,  with  a  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  te. 
Union  College,  at  Schenectadj,  w  » 
I  corporated  \a  1794.  It  has  a  Frendcai 
I  and  10  professors.  The  library  ]mt 
15,000volume9.  Hamilton  CoU^  tf 
Clinton,  was  incorporated  in  1812 ;  it  feii 
a  President  and  6  professors.  The  EbtBj 
contains  10,000  volumes.  Geneaa  CsS^ 
was  founded  in  1825.  It  has  a  Preridwl 
and  12  teachers.  The  library  coanoBi 
5,500  volumes.  There  are  also  Mafierf 
Colleges  at  New  York  and  Fairfield.  Tit 
Fresbyterians  have  a  Theological  SMmi^ 
IT  at  Auburn,  the  Baptists  at  Hanulla^ 
the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyteiiana  tt 
New  York,  the  Lutherans  at  Hartwkb) 
and  the  Reformed  at  Newbui^.  A  cor* 
poration,  under  the  name  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  have  the  general  care  of  IttefHart 
m  the  State,  and  are  instructed  to  visit  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  superintend  te 
system  of  education. 

The    United    Stata   JWiKlVf 
Academy  is  at  West  Point,  «fe 
the  Hudson.     It  was  esubG^M 
I  by  Congress  in  1802,  for  tba  ■ 
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structiou  of  young  men  i 
for  the  army.  The  number  tl 
I  cadets  is  limited  to  350,  and  ■ 
I  choosing  among  the  applicants,  tbi 
I  sons  of  revolutionary  officers  ■■ 
I  allowed  the  first  claim,  and  lU 
I  children  of  the  deceased  offiotn 
I  of  the  last  war,  the  second.  Thi 
I  age  of  the  pupils  on  adnuMOi 
I  must  be  between  14  and  23.  Tit 
I  professors  and  instnicters  tn  30 
I  in  number  ;  each  of  the  cadMl 
I  cost  the  government  336  dolin 
j  annually.  They  are  reqtnred  W 
'  encamp  6  or  8  weeks  durin  At 
year.  The  course  of  gbiif  m 
completed  in  4  years,  and  incmM 
French,  drawing,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralog}-,  geography,  lir 
tory,  ethics,  national  law,  mathematics,  and  the  whole  science  of  strategy,  tactics,  artjUery,  wt 
engineering.  The  annual  expense  of  the  institution  is  115,000  dollars.  There  are  S  lugi 
stone  h]ildings,  and  6  of  brick.  The  site  they  occupy  is  very  beautiful  and  commanA^ 
being  a  level  188  feet  above  the  river.  Close  to  the  sliore  stands  a  white  marble  monumeMi 
bearinj;  the  name  of  Kosciusko.  In  another  part  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Woodi 
one  of  the  pupils  who  fell  at  Fort  Erie.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  is  a  spot  called  Kosciutko*! 
Garden,  where  the  Polish  hero  was  accustomed  to  pass  his  time  in  cultivating  the  ground. 

13.  History.  New  York  was  first  explored  by  Heniy  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  sernee 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  in  1609  sailed  up  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  tb* 
nver  to  which  his  name  was  given.     Settlements  were  made  by  the  Dutch  at  Albany,  fint 
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■med  Fort  Orange,  and  Manhattan  Island  in  1612.  The  English  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the 
soontij,  and  gave  the  Dutch  settlers  some  trouble  ;  but  the  claims  of  the  latter  were  after* 
imds  acquiesced  in,  and  the  colony,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Netherlands,  soon  began  to 
Bouriah.  The  territoir,  as  originally  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  extended  from  Fort  Goed  Hoop 
9B  the  Connecticut  to  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware.  The  border  feuds  and  contests  with  the 
on  the  one  extremity,  and  the  New  Englanders  on  the  other,  have  been  made  more 
to  us  by  the  pen  of  the  humorist  than  by  the  labors  of  the  historian.  In  1650,  Loi^ 
bknd  was  di^ded  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  but  the  former  still  retained  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Connecticut.  Soon  after,  however,  Charles  the  Second  set  up  anew  the 
sUni  of  the  English  to  the  whole  country,  and  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Ebrk  end  Albany.  England  and  Holland  were  then  at  peace,  but  a  fleet  was  immediately 
faapairhrrl  to  take  possession.  The  Dutch  were  unable  to  offer  resistance,  and  the  whole 
prorince  peaceably  surrendered  in  1664.  Colonel  Nichols,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
■nmed  the  government ;  the  name  of  the  colony  was  changed  to  New  York,  the  capital 
Imtii^  been  originally  called  New  Amsterdam. 

Qo  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  Dutch  and  English  in  1673,  New  York  fell  bto 
the  bands  of  the  original  settlers,  but  was  restored  to  the  English  the  year  afterwards,  at  the 
oooclusion  of  peace.  The  Duke  of  York^  obtained  a  new  patent,  and  appointed  Andros 
goremor  of  the  colony.  No  representative  power  was  enjoyed  by  the  people  till  1683,  when 
ihe  first  Assembly  met,  and,  by  a  declaration  of  the  governor,  were  mvested  with  the  sole 
power  of  enacting  laws  and  levying  taxes.  When  the  Duke  of  York  became  King,  under  the 
tide  of  James  the  Second,  his  Catholic  bigotry  and  arbitrary  spirit  were  no  less  objects  of 
laired  and  apprehension  among  the  colonists  than  in  England.  When  tlie  news  of  the  revolu- 
iMxiaiy  measures  against  him  arrived  in  the  colony,  the  people  rose  upon  the  officers,  seized  the 
fart  at  New  York,  and  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  chief  director  of  this  move- 
Blent  was  Jacob  Leisler,  who,  havine  overthrown  James's  authority,  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  governor.  The  people  of  Albany,  although  they  acknowledged  the  Prince  of 
Ohmge,  refused  to  submit  to  Leisler,  and  much  discord  followed,  but  Leisler  finally  succeeded 
m  esttUishing  his  authority,  and  called  an  assembly  by  which  his  power  was  legalized.  He 
beioDged  to  die  popular  party,  and  his  elevation  gave  great  ofience  to  the  royalist  party  who  had 
hitherto  ruled  the  province.  They  indeed  acknowledged  the  new  government,  but  when  Col. 
Sfauighter  arrived  with  his  commission  as  governor,  they  succeeded  in  exciting  a  great  prejudioe 
B  his  mind  against  Leisler.  Slaughter  caused  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  put  him,  with  manv 
of  his  adherents,  upon  trial,  for  resisting  the  royal  authority  ;  Leisler,  and  another  named  Milf- 
bome,  who  had  been  active  in  subduing  the  malecontents  of  Albany,  were  condemned  to  deatlu 
It  appears  that  the  governor  designed  to  pardon  them  after  conviction,  on  account  of  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  the  country,  but  the  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  criminals  used  every 
exertion  to  induce  the  governor  to  sign  their  death-warrant ;  this  he  constantly  refused.  Not 
meeting  with  success  by  open  persuasion,  they  resorted  to  a  detestable  stratagem  ;  the  Governor 
vas  invited  to  a  feast,  and  when  intoxicated,  the  warrant  was  produced  and  he  signed  it ;  when 
be  recovered  his  reason,  the  prisoners  were  already  executed. 

The  political  history  of  New  York,  subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  England 
io  1638,  is  not  remarkable  ;  many  struggles  were  elicited  between  the  representative  body  and 
the  governors  by  their  conflicting  pretensions  respecting  the  finances  ;  but  these  led  to  no 
important  results.  In  the  year  1741,  New  York  was  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  a  supposed 
pbt  of  the  negroes  to  burn  the  city  ;  large  numbers  of  them  wers  tried  and  executed  or  ban- 
shed,  on  very  little  evidence,  so  great  was  the  panic  that  fell  upon  the  inhabitants.  When 
their  fears  had  subsided,  it  was  found,  that  the  ''negro  plot"  was  hardly  more  esCablished 
bj  proof  tlian  the  celebrated  popish  plot  in  England.  During  the  wars  with  the  French,  tlie 
oorthem  parts  of  the  State  were  the  scenes  of  many  bloody  contests  with  the  French  of 
Canada  and  the  savages.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  by  the  English,  in  1759,  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  the  interior  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  latter  struggle, 
Xew  York  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  memorable  campaigns. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  NEW  JERSEY. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHV. 


1 .  Boundaries  and  Extent.  New  Jetaeyja  botmded  N.  by  New  York ;  E.  by  ttew  YdA 
■nd  the  ocean  ;  S.  by  Delaware  Bay,  end  W.  by  tbe  river  Delaware,  separating  it  from  Pa4^ 
nlvania.  It  lies  between  39°  and  41°  34'  N.  latitude  ;  and  74°  and  75°  39'  W.  lonptnte. 
Its  extreme  length  front  north  to  south  is  163  miles,  and  its  average  breadth,  about  50.  B 
ctKitains  7,S00  square  miles. 

3.  JT/ountain*.  No  pan  of  this  State  is  moimlainous  except  the  north,  where'two  of  Ai 
wuthem  branches  of  the  Appalachian  chain  cross  the  State.  These  are  called  tbe  XQMfiM^ 
Ridge  and  SotdK  Mountain.  One  of  these  eminences,  toward  the  western  part  of  the  Stll^ 
called  SchooUy'i  Mountain,  is  much  frequented  by  travelers  in  summer.  U  affords  ^reedn 
■cenery,  and  has  a  hotel  near  its  summit.  There  are  some  minenJ  springs  in  tbe  ne^botftpbof. 
Towards  the  middle  part  of  the  Slate  the  surface  is  broken,  but  there  are  no  rery  high  nn> 
nences.  A  hilly  ridge  rises  gradually  from  Bergen  Point  on  the  Hudson,  and  runs  norui,  iriA 
Uttle  interruption,  to  tbe  Highlands  in  New  York.     It  has  a  width  generally  of  3|  miles,  rill 

a  summit  of  table-land.  From  its  mth 
em  brow  there  is  a  gradual  descent  H 
the  alluvia]  valley  of  the  Hackinsack  aod 
Passai^.  On  the  eastern  side  it  ia  nt 
formly  either  steep  or  precipitous.  At 
Weehawken,  4  miles  north  of  tbe  df 
of  Jersey,  the  mountun  presents  ■  pa> 
pendicular  wall  of  about  200  feet  dnr 
tion  above  the  Hudson,  and  exhibits  I 
fine  prospect  of  the  harbor  of  New  Todt 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Tfais  mail 
precipice  extends  20  miles  along  tbt 
shore  of  the  river,  and  bears  the  mae  of 
the  Falisadocs.  Its  summit  has  a  sni&cs 
of  slightly  undulating  table-land,  ffidi^ 
_  _    _  .     _     .  ally  rising  toward  the  north,  and  motik 

PaUfdo  Baagt.  occupied  by  forests.     The  weslero  aA 

is  of  gradual  descent,  and  covered  with  farms.  Among  the  forests  wild  animals,  such  as  Ht 
raccoon,  fox,  wildcat,  opossum,  rabbit,  and  squirrel,  roam  almost  undisturbed,  and  nttlesDakci 
are  sometimes  seen.  The  highest  point  of  the  Palisado  range  does  not  exceed  550  fed 
elevaiion. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Hudson  and  Delaware  wash  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  tbe  BtMSi 
out  these  will  he  found  described  elsewhere.  The  Rarilan  rises  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  flows  easterly  into  the  sea  below  Statcn  Island.  New  Brunswick  stands  upon  Hm 
river,  and  Amboy  is  near  its  mouth.  Vessels  of  SO  tons  ascend  to  (he  former  place,  17  miles,  nd 
the  river  is  navigated  by  the  steamboals  which  form  part  of  the  line  of  communication  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Passaic  rises  in  the  north  and  flows  south  into  Newark  BvT, 
which  opens  into  New  York  harbor.  It  is  navigable  10  miles  for  small  vessels.  The  Haa^ 
insack  Tails  also  into  Newark  Bay,  and  has  a  navigation  of  15  miles.  Great  Egg  .florlor 
River  in  the  south,  runs  into  the  ocean,  and  is  navigable  by  small  crafl  20  miles. 

4.  Bays  and  Ilarbors.  Although  this  Slate  has  a  long  line  of  seacoast,  yet  it  is  qnlt 
deficient  in  good  harbors.  .Mitrark  Bay  is  rather  a  small  lake  communicating  by  long  onueli 
with  the  sea.  The  Raritan  Bay,  between  Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook,  aflbrds  good 
shelter  for  vessels.  The  seacoast  and  the  borders  of  Delatcare  Bay  present  many  inlets  aad 
coves,  but  none  frequented  by  large  shipping.  The  bay  or  estuary  of  the  Delaware  Ses 
between  this  State  and  Delaware  ;  it  !s  65  miles  long  and  30  broad  in  the  widest  part.  When 
it  joins  ihe  sea  it  is  contracicd,  and  from  Cape  May  to  Cape  Henlopcn  the  distance  is  18  milci. 
This  bay  has  some  shoal  places,  but  the  channels  are  deep  and  favorable  to  navigatioD. 

5.  Ciimate.  The  greater  part  of  New  Jersey  lying  near  the  sea,  and  being  Tow  and  leTO*| 
must  enjoy  a  comparatively  mild  climate.  The  cold  is  less  fell  here  than  in  any  part  of  Nev 
Torlc  or  Pennsylvania.     Nearly  the  whole  Sute  lies  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  «r. 
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0.  SbiL  Io  the  oortheni  parts,  the  soil  is  good,  both  for  agriculture  and  grazing  ;  but  die 
Knithem  half  of  the  State  is  a  flat  and  sandy  territory,  sometimes  marshy,  but  almost  totally 
barren,  or  producing  only  shrub  oaks  and  pines. 

7.  Gtology^  Minerals.  With  some  mconsiderable  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  great 
loiithem  Plsun  consists  of  a  series  of  horizontal  deposits  of  clays,  sand,  and  sandstones  some- 
tunes  running  into  limestone,  all  belonging  to  the  newer  secondary  or  cretaceous  group  of  geol- 
apilSy  and  generally  covered  to  a  variable,  but  often  considerable  depth,  by  masses  of  diluvial 
■nd  and  gravel.  The  exceptions  referred  to  are  the  recent  alluvial  bogs  or  marshes,  in  one 
of  which  near  Long  Branch,  an  almost  complete  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon  was  found  in  the 
Btturai  standing  posture  ;  and  a  small  tertiary  patch,  probably  a  basin,  on  Stow  Creek,  in  the 
KMithwestem  part  of  Cumberland  county.  These  tertiary  beds  are  composed  of  layers  of  clay, 
MMrtaining  fossil  sheUs,  chiefly  Pemas,  and  of  sand,  containing  oyster-shells  ;  the  former  con- 
llitute  a  valuable  marl.  The  cretaceous  or  greensand  series  comprises  beds  of  blue  clay,  which 
oAeo  contain  leaves,  parts  of  trees,  lignite,  amber,  and  other  vegetable  products  ;  a  brown, 
eoarse,  femi^ous  sand-stone  and  conglomerate  crowning  the  tops  of  the  low  hills  which  are 
icauered  over  the  Plain  ;  a  yellow  ferruginous  sand,  sometimes  cemented  into  a  soft  rock  and 
lometimes  occurring  as  a  loose  sand,  containing  numerous  casts  of  shells  ;  a  yellowish  fossil- 
ilerous  limestone,  often  siliceous  ;  and  the  greensand  marl-beds,  consisting  of  beds  of  dark  clay, 
of  the  same  mingled  with  green  sand,  and  of  the  green  sand^almost  alone  in  a  pulverulent  state. 
These  lower  beds  have  acquired  importance  from  their  fertilizing  properties,  and  are  extensive- 
\w  used  with  great  success  by  the  New  Jersey  farmers  as  a  manure,  from  which  circumstance 
they  have  received  the  name  of  marl-beds.     A  triangular  space  enclosed  between  lines  drawn 

Coy  directly  from  Salem  to  Deal  and  Middletown,  is  designated  the  Marl  Tract,  the  beds 
e  lying  near  the  surface,  and  being  very  profitably  worked  in  many  places.  The  useful 
ninerals  of  this  section  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  marl,  are  potter's  clay,  pure  white  sands, 
wUch  have  long  been  exported  from  Maurice  River  for  glass-making,  copperas  and  alum  earth, 
pod  architectural  freestone,  and  bog-iron  ore  ;  the  last  is  extensively  worked,  and  the  depos* 
tt,  being  derived  by  precipitation  from  the  water  which  filters  through  the  beds  of  ferruginous 
saad  and  clay,  are  constantly  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

Northwest  of  the  Great  Plain  lies  a  tract  composed  of  the  older  secondary  formation,  and 
idiich,  from  the  prevailing  rock,  has  been  designated  the  Red  Sandstone  Region.  This  rock- 
pMip  comprises  a  thick  series  of  alternating  red  shales,  sandstones,  and  congloiiierates,  rest- 
ing upon  which  is  a  coarse,  variegated,  calcareous  conglomerate,  of  a  heterogeneous  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  and  from  different  rocks.  The  latter  in  some 
localities  furnishes  a  good  marble  resembling  the  Potomac  breccia,  and  the  former  yields  a 
raluable  building  material  in  its  freestones.  Numerous  ridges  and  dikes  of  trap-rocks  traverse 
the  strata  of  this  formation,  constituting  all  the  hills  within  the  sandstone  district.  The  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  copper  ore,  which  early  attracted  attention  in  New  Jersey,  and 
which  have,  at  different  periods,  led  to  mining  operations,  occur  at  the  junction  of  the  red 
sandstone  and  trap  ;  but  the  ore  has  not  been  found  in  a  true  vein  or  regular  lode,  and  it  appears 
to  exist  only  in  irregular  strings  and  bunches. 

The  Highlands  consist  chiefly  of  gneiss,  intersected  by  occasional  dikes  of  sienite  or  green- 
stone traversing  the  strata,  but  the  floor  of  the  southern  valleys  is  a  blue  limestone,  and  a  r^ 
argillaceous  conglomerate  occurs  in  the  northern  section.  Ilematitic  iron  ore  is  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  limestone,  and  magnetic  ore  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  gneiss  rock ; 
the  veins  of  the  latter  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  richness ;  they  are  extensively  wrought, 
and  yield  a  metal  of  excellent  quality.  The  rocks  of  the  valley  west  of  the  Highlands  are 
composed  of  several  alternating  strata  of  slate,  argillaceous  sandstones,  and  limestone,  which, 
beside  lime,  marl,  marble,  freestone,  and  writing  and  roofing  slates,  contain  zinc-ore  (oxide  of 
line)  in  great  abundance,  and  magnetic  and  hematitic  iron-ores.  The  red  and  gray  sandstones 
of  the  Blue  Mountain,  and  the  fossiliferous  limestones  and  calcareous  sandstones  west  of  that 
range,  occupy  the  rest  of  the  State. 

9.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  southern  half  of  the  State  is  a  level  and  sandy  alluvion,  and 
subsides  from  the  higher  regions  into  an  unbroken  plain.  The  middle  section  is  hilly,  and 
toward  the  north  the  surface  grows  more  variegated,  till  it  rises  into  mountain  ridges. 

10.  Natural  Curiosities.  The  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  at  Paterson,  are  highly  pictuiesque. 
The  scenery  around  is  variegated  and  wild.  A  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  rises  from  the  side 
of  a  large  basin,  formed  by  the  river.     Into  tlus  basin  the  foaming  cataract  pours,  from  a 
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height  of  70  feet.  A  road  has  been  cut  through  the  rock,  by  which  the  spectator  mqr  ippiMiah 
the  spot  in  a  favorable  manuer  for  enjoying  the  view. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions,  New  Jersey  has  20  counties ;  Bergen,  Burlington,  Cape  Mqr,  Cumbeifand^ 
Essex,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Salem,  Somerset|  8tniei| 
Wairen,  Atlantic,  Mercer,  Passaic,  Hudson,  Camden  and  Ocean. 

2.  Canals.  The  Morris  Canal  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  from  New  Yoik  to 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  region.  It  leaves  the  Hudson  at  Jrowles's  Hook,  opposite  the  cirr,  aid 
proceeds  north  and  west  crossing  the  Mountain  Ridge,  beyond  which  it  turns  southwesterly  aid 
extends  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  to  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  100  miles.  At  several  pheei 
are  inclined  planes,  up  which  boats  are  drawn  by  machinery.  The  whole  rise  and  fall  is  IJtti 
feet.  Aqueducts  pass  over  Passaic  and  Pompton  rivers.  Twenty  miles  of  the  canal  lead  ibmfjk 
narrow  ravines,  between  high  ridges  of  granite,  abounding  in  vduable  minerak.  The  Debnmn 
and  Raritan  Canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan,  to  Bordentown  od  ths 
Delaware,  below  Trenton,  43  miles  in  length.  It  is  7  feet  deep,  and  75  feet  wide,  at  the  sor- 
face,  being  designed  for  sea  vessels* 

3.  Railroads.  The  Ca^nden  and  Jlmhoy  Railroad  is  an  important  work  on  the  great  lioa 
of  travel  between  the  nortli  and  south,  61  miles  in  length  ;  from  South  Amboy,  its  northern  ter* 
mination,  steamers  convey  passengers  to  New  York,  through  Staten  Island  Sound  and  the 
Kills.  There  is  a  branch  of  this  road  from  Bordentown  to  Trenton.  The  JV*ei9  Jtrsty  Bmi' 
road  extends  from  Jersey  City,  on  the  Hudson,  through  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  and  New 
Brunswick,  to  Trenton,  58  miles.  The  Palerson  and  Hudson  Railroad  branches  off  from  the 
New  Jersey  Raifaroad  at  Bergen  Hill,  and  runs  to  Paterson,  15  miles.  The  Morris  ashd  Eh 
sex  Railroad  extends  from  Newark  through  Orange  and  Chatham  to  Morristown,  20  mOei. 
The  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  Railroad  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  M 
the  former  place,  and  extends  to  the  latter,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  The  Camden  and  WM- 
bwry  Railroad  is  8  miles  in  length. 

4.  Towns.  The  capital  is  Trentonj  on  the  Delaware,  30  miles  above  Philadelphia.  It  if 
a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  contains  a  State-house,  2  banks,  and  6  churches.  The 
rapids  upon  the  Delaware,  at  this  place,  form  the  limit  of  sloop  and  steamboat  navigation.  A 
wooden  bridge  across  the  river,  1,100  feet  long  and  covered  with  a  roof,  is  the  first  on  ths 
Delaware  from  the  sea  upwards.  Trenton  is  incorporated  with  city  privileges,  and  has 
thriving  cotton  manufactures.     Population,  4,000. 

Burlington^  on  the  Delaware,  12  miles  below  Trenton,  is  beautifully  situated,  partly  oo 
island  united  to  the  shore  by  four  bridges  and  causeways.     It  has  many  fine  buildinfis,  i 
makes  a  very  handsome  appearance  towards  the  rivQr.     It  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  has  no  foftfp 
irade.     Population,  2,600. 

Bordentown^  on  the  river  between  this  place  and  Trenton,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  tmh' 
dence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  elegant  villa  attracts  the  attention  of  travelers.     PHiieclM^ 
10  miles  northeast  of  Trenton,  is  a  handsome  village,  containing  the  college  of  New  Jersey. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  ridge,  and  commands  a  good  prospect. 

The  city  of  Aeto  Brunswick  is  situated  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  upon  the  Raritaa. 
It  contains  a  College,  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  other  public  edifices,  and  has  some  COUK 
merce,  chiefly  in  corn  and  flower.     Population,  10^000. 

Newark,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic,  9  miles  from  New  York,  is  one  of  the  mosl 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  place  is  a  fiM 
public  square.  The  city  has  several  banks,  and  many  manufactories.  The  Passaic  is  hsia 
navigable  for  sloops  of  80  tons,  and  4  miles  below  the  town  falls  into  Newark  Bay.  Popolih 
tion,  40,000.  The  manufactures  arc  various  and  extensive,  although  the  establishments  are  OH 
a  small  scale.  A  great  number  of  coaches,  shoes,  (4,000,000  pair  yearly,)  hats,  fiimhivli 
clothing,  trunks,  &c.  are  made  here,  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  products  being 
8,000,000  dollars.  Paterson  is  a  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  at  the  lower 
of  the  Passaic  ;  here  are  20  cotton  mills,  a  duck  factory,  several  woolen  and  paper  railb| 
chine  factories,  brass  and  iron  founderies.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and  prettilf  hdtHf^ 
and  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 


jjKwtoiHwwi  b  the  oldest  place  in  New  Jersey.    It  stands  on  a  smaH  enMk4krwiiig  Mb 

Sim  Iskod  Sound)  with  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  SO  or  ^  tons.    It  b  a  handsome  loi9% 

i  surrounded  bj  a  fertile  country.     Population,  5,500. 

fuik  Amboy  b  tttuated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  where  the  Rackan  and  Statmi  Ishnd  Soonfl 

ke ;  it  has  a  tolerable  harbor,  and  considerable  commerce. 

A.  JfgriemUwrt.    In  the  southern  parts,  owing  to  the  barren  soil,  the  business  of  cdtivatioa 

8111  a  very  tbrivuig  state.    In  the  northern  and  middle  partSy  considerable  attendoa  is  paid 
leering  o1  garden  stuffs,  and  fruit,  for  the  markets  of  TTew  York  and  Philadelphia.    Tw 
iJiHn  dso  ruse  wheat,  rye,  maize,  buckwheat,  pube,  potatoes,  lus.    These  portions  of  jdb 
abound  in  orchards  ;  the  finest  cider  b  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newadc*  Cattle  ace 
Intensively  raised  for  exportation. 
'JillnM^faeiure$.    Although  the  mdustrjr  of  the  people  b  chiefly  devoted  to  agriddtomt  ibi 
section  contains  some  flourishing  manufacturing  tovms^  and  various  brandiai  M 
_  industry  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  other  quartan.    The  Xcdtowiag  q4|* 
[yeturii  i^ves  but  a  partial  view  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  manufacturing  estebUsbniMi 
t89D  ;  lor  the  mines  and  quarries,  the  potteries,  the  workshops  ibr  the  making  of  hatSf  bool% 
ijl.ahoesi  cafrii\ges,  saddles  and  harness,  furniture,  &c.  are  not  taken  into  the  account 

t 

'  Mannfaetvrif^  EtMlUikmenis  in  1830. 
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^7  runs  of  stone  in  grbt  milb. 
655  saw-milb. 

73  fuIUng  '< 

S9  paper  ** 

13  rolling  and  slittmg  miUs. 

17  oil  mills. 

S8  fianaoes. 
IM  foq;^  fires. 


45  cotton  factories. 
25  woolen       ^^ 
6  calico  print-woiks< 
13  glass  works. 
388  cider  dbtilleries. 

11  grain        ^^ 
135  carding 
8,876  tan  vats. 


At  annual  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  in  1830  was  estimated  at  about  I9OOO9OOO  daiHars, 
ilodhg  1 ,670  tons  of  pig-iron,  5,6 1 5  tons  of  castings,  and  3,000  tons  of  bar-iron ;  that  dt  cot- 
|BS  aft  1,000,000  ;  of  woolens  at  250,000  ;  of  glass  500,000,  but  all  these  and  other  hnucbes 
M  been  much  extended  since  that  time. 

?ti  Comfuree.  The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  New  Jersey  is  inconsiderable  in  amount, 
nst  of  die  transactions  taking  place  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ;  an  acdve  coasting  trade 
'Carried  on  from  the  numerous  small  rivers,  which  generally  admit  small  sea  vessels  soma  db* 
ace  mto  the  interior ;  of  the  actual  amount  of  thb  trade  we  have  no  estimates.  The  shippii^ 
aned  in  the  State  in  1836  amounted  to  50,513  tons,  exclusive  of  the  river  and  canal  craft. 
8.  Fisheries.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Staten  Island,  are  abundant 
filer  beds,  which  are  highly  profitable  to  that  part  of  the  State  ;  but  the  most  productive 
arce  of  income  is  the  shad  fishery  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Delaware,  which  em- 
Qjs  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  southern  counties.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  by 
my  aeperate  establishments,  which  employ  laborers  upon  wages.  Most  of  the  fish  are  sold  in 
a  market  of  Philadelphia.  When  the  spring  floods  are  later  than  ordinary,  the  shad  are 
Ott  abundant  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  seacoast. 

0.  Oovemtnent.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1844.,  The  Senate  consists  of  one 
ember  (or  each  county,  elected  for  three  years,  one  third  going  out  each  year.  The  General 
asembly  is  to  consist  of  not  more  than  sixty  members,  chosen  annually.  Every  white  male 
tiaeo  of  the  United  States,  a  resident  in  the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  the  county  where  he 
lies  fer  five  months,  is  a  voter.  No  State  debt  can  be  created  without  being  expressly  sane- 
mad  by  the  people.     New  Jersey  sends  five  representatives  to  Congress. 

10.  JBc/t«7o«.  The  Presbyterians  are  most  numerous.  The  Relorined  Dutch  Church,  the 
pisoopalians,  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Quakers  are  the  other  principal  sects.  The 
jnkers  liave  divided  into  two  sects,  called  Hicksites  and  Orthodox. 

11.  Education.  The  College  of  New  Jersey  or  Nassau  Hallf  at  Princeton,  was  founded  in 
^49.  h  has  a  President,  5  insuiictors  and  207  students  The  library  contains  18,000  volumes, 
boro  is  also,  at  the  same  place,  a  Theological  Seminary  establisbed  by  the  Presbyterians. 
Us  last  has  a  spacious  stone  building,  with  5  professors  and  IM)  students.  Rutgers  Coltegt,  at 
ear  Brunswick,  has  100  students.  Burlington  College  founded  in  1846,  had  in  1851, 118 
idaiits.     The  State  has  a  school  fund  yielding  an  annual  income  of  22,000  dolhurs. 
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13     Population. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 


7b(st. 
169,954 
195,125 


Slav**. 

11,423 
12,422 
10,361 


357,409  7,5(7 

1830,  300,366  S,tt4 

1840,     ■         .        .         373,306  874 

1850,  .  .  489,555 

13.  HiHory.  New  Jersevwas  first  settled  Ij  the  Dutch  in  1624.  The  Swedes,  m  1638^ 
purchased  the  land  along  the  Delaware  from  the  Indians  ;  and  in  1640,  the  English  begin  IM^ 
dement  within  these  limits  at  Elsingburg  on  the  Delaware,  but  were  aoon  dnven  iwi^  b^  Ai 
Swedes  and  Dutch.  The  Swedes  built  a  fort  at  Elsinburg,  and  retained  possession  ull  1011^ 
when  the  Dutch  of  New  York  took  all  their  posts,  and  sent  the  Swedes  back  to  Empfc 

The  English,  in  1664,  after  reducing  New  York,  turned  their  arms  against  these  settl '~ 

which  immediately  submitted.  The  Duke  of  York  made  a  grant  of  the  country  t 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  the  territory  was  named  New  Jersey  in  compl' 
he  latter,  who  had  been  goremor  bf  the  isle  of  Jersey.  The  seat  of  govemment  wu  OOB* 
lished  at  Elizabethtown.  The  Dutch  soon  afterwards  reconquered  the  whole  country,  butHlh 
aequenlly  gave  It  up.  In  167G,  the  territory  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey.  Jf 
1702,  the  proprietors  surrendered  both  divisions  to  the  crown,  and  they  were  formed  hiU  I 
single  govemment  by  Queen  Anne.  They  were  mied  by  one  Governor,  but  contimied  • 
choose  two  assemblies.  In  1738,  two  governors  were  again  appointed,  la  1776,  the  pnr 
ent  constitution  established  the  consolidation  of  the  two  governments. 


CHAPTER  XXV.    PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Boundaries  and  Kilenl.  The  northiveslcrn  corner  of  Pennsylvania  is  washed  by 
Erie  ;  the  State  of  New  York  forms  its  northern  boundary ;  the  river  Delaware  sepanti 
from  Ne*  York  and  New  Jersey,  bounds  It  on  the  east.  A  small  portion  of  Dehwirat 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  bound  it  on  the  south  ;  and  a  long,  narrow  atrip  of  Virginia  with  OUa 
forms  its  western  boundary.  Its  shape  is  almost  a  perfect  parallelogram  ;  ihrea  of  iti  adii 
being  marked  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  a  meridian.     It  lies  between  39°  43*  ind  43^  IS 
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;  and  between  '>4°  and  8(fi  40'  west  long.  It  is  307  nulea  ong  and  160  broad,  and 
7,000  square  miles. 

iintaini.  The  Appalachian  chain  here  spreads  to  its  widest  limits,  and  covtrs  with  its 
inges  more  than  one  half  of  the  State.  The  greatest  width  of  the  chain  equals  200 
consists  of  parallel  ridges  sometimes  little  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  other  tiroes 
^  30  or  SO  miles  broad  lying  between  them.  The  range  nearest  the  coast  is  called 
.  Momitain,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Kidge  of  Virginia.  This,  however,  is 
listinct  ridge,  but  only  an  irregular  series  of  rocky,  broken  eminences,  sometimes  dis- 
altogether,  and  at  others  spreading  out  several  miles  in  breadth.  These  eminences 
'  300  miles  from  the  sea,  and  their  height  does  not  exceed  1,300  feet  abore  the  sur- 
:ountty.  Beyond  these  are  the  Killalinny  or  Blue  •MountaitUy  which  extend  from  Ua- 
New  Jersey  across  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware.  Further  westward  are  the  ri^es 
le  names  of  the  Sideling  Ilillsy  Ragged  Mounlaint,  Great  Warrior  JUounlain,  Eait 
itudain  till  we  come  lo  the  Jilleghany  Ridge,  the  highest  range,  and  from  which  this  whol? 
in  common  language  received  the  name  of  the  Alleghany  Mountaint.  The  highest 
ire  between  3  and  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  est  of  the  Alleghany  are 
•X  and  Chestnut  Ridgrt.  These  mountains  are  in  general  covered  with  thick  forests, 
rei  ^ountaina  are  overgrown  on  their  eastern  front  with  the  tree  from  which  they  are 
The  wide  valleys  between  the  great  ridges  are  filled  with  a  multitude  of  hills  confus- 
ered  up  and  down.  The  lops  of  the  ridges  sometimes  exhibit  long  ranges  of  tab'e 
'  3  miles  broad  ;  some  of  them  are  steep  on  one  side,  and  extend  with  a  long  stoi^e 
ler.  These  mountains  are  traversed  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
3r3  of  the  Ohio. 

Uyi.  The  valleys  of  the  Siu<jwhanna  and  its  branches  are  remarkably  uregular. 
«ams  traverse  the  whole  width  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  someUmes  flow- 
le  valleys  between  parallel  ranges,  for  50  or  60  miles  m  a  pretty  direct  course,  and  at 
IS  breaking  through  the  mountain  ridges.  The  valleys  between  the  different  ranges  of 
chain  extending  throughout  the  whole  State,  are  often  20  or  30  miles  in  width,  with 
broken  surface. 

trt.  The  Delaware  washes  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Sute,  and  is  navigable  for  slups 
sea  to  Philadelphia.  It  receives  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  which  flows  75  miles  in  a 
triy  course,  nearly  half  of  it  being  navigable.  Nearer  the  sea,  and  6  miles  below 
hia,  it  receives  the  Scktiytkill,  which  flows  also  southeasterly  130  roiles  ;  it  is  navigo- 
ats  90  miles,  but  at  Philadelphia  it  is  crossed  by  a  dam  belonging  to  the  waterworks, 
arc  falls  5  miles  above.  The  Susquehanna  rises  frori  two  sources  ;  the  easteri> 
is  its  origin  In  Otst?so  Lake,  in  New  York  ;  the  western  branch  rises  in  the  most  ele- 
vated region  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
western  pErt  of  the  Appalachian  rooun- 
•^  tains  ;  it  pusses  through  the  great  Allc- 
'  gliany  rldgo,  and  the  others  which  lie 
east  of  it,  and  unites  with  the  east  branfu 
at  Northumberland.  The  river  then 
flows  southeast  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Susquiehanna  is  the  longest  river  of 
the  eastern  and  central  States,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  mouth  : 
but  it  is  much  obstructed  by  falls  am) 
rapids,  which  sometimes  occur  in  a  con- 
tinual series  for  50  miles  together.  Thnt 
part  of  Its  course  near  the  mouth  afTonl.s 
the  fewest  advantages  for  navigation. 
^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^--^^—  This  river  abounds  with  (ish,  and  vast 

Head-utattrt  of  the  Juniaia.  quan'.ities  of  salmon  and  shad  are  yesrly 

taken  in  its  waters.  The  Juniata,  a 
jm  the  west,  which  traverses  the  mountainous  country,  is  a  winding  stream  with  broken 
'  banks,  and  the  scenerj-  along  its  shores  is  very  picturesque.  This  river  rises  in  the 
r  mountains,  and  enters  the  Susquehanna  1 1  miles  above  Harrisburg  ;  being  180  miles 
part  of  It  navigable  for  boats. 
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The  Tiom  is  a  feeder  of  the  eastern  branch,  and  rises  north  of  the  mouptaiDSy  nair  the 
boundary  of  New  York  ;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  50  miles.  The  MUghany  rises  west  of  tlia 
mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  flows  northerly  into  New.  York,  when  it 
curves  to  the  southwest,  and  reenters  Pennsylvania ;  it  then  flows  south,  tiU,  after  a  course  of 
400  miles,  it  joins  the  Monongahela  below  Pittsburg.  This  last  river  has  its  source  BBnaag 
the  Laurel  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  and  running  north,  enters  Pennsylvania,  and  joins  tfae  Alle- 
ghany at  Pittsburg  ;  it  is  300  miles  in  length.  Both  these  rivers  have  a  boat  navigation  ibra 
great  part  of  their  course,  and  their  united  waters  form  the  great  stream  of  the  OhiOf  wUchi 
after  a  short  course,  passes  out  of  this  State.  The  Youghiogeny  is  a  tributary  of  the  Monoih 
gahela,  and  rises  east  of  the  Laurel  Mountains,  through  which  it  passes,  and  runs  into  the  Hch 
nongaiiela,  15  miles  above  Pittsburg.     The  Ohiopyle  Falls  are  upon  this  river. 

5.  Harbors.  About  40  miles  of  the  northwestern  border  of  the  State  lie  upon  Lake  Erie; 
this  extent  of  coast  contains  the  harbor  of  Presqu*  hle^  or  Erie,  which  affords  a  good  haven  for 
small  vessels. 

6.  Climate.  Under  this  head,  Pennsylvania  may  be  regarded  as  comprising  three  sepsnis 
divisions,  namely,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  the  mountainous  region,  and  the  westan 
slope.  Li  the  country  east  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  pvt 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  same  parallel.  Its  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  and  somewhat  hi^ier 
level,  render  the  cold  of  winter  in  a  slight  degree  more  sensible,  but  the  climate  may  be  charac- 
terized in  general  terms  as  mild  and  temperate.  The  mountainous  country  lies  exposed  to  the  cUI- 
ing  northwest  winds,  and  the  winter  in  this  part  is  severe,  with  deep  snows.  West  of  the  moei* 
tarns,  the  climate  becomes  milder ;  here  the  easterly  winds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  ODkmm^ 
and  the  country  is  not  exposed  to  the  sudden  changes  which  they  occasion.  The  heat  of  i 
mer  is  not  so  great  as  upon  the  coast,  and  the  autumn  is  long,  serene,  and  temperate. 

7.  Soil.  To  the  east  of  the  mountains,  the  soil  is  excellent ;  in  this  part,  die  land  is 
and  enriched  from  the  washing  of  the  hills  and  uplands.  In  the  interior,  the  soil  is  rod 
barren,  with  fertile  spots  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  streams.  Some  cf 
valleys  contain  land  as  rich  as  any  hi  the  State,  the  soil  being  generally  a  black  rooold 
three  feet  deep  ;  but  among  the  mountains,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  West- 
mountains,  the  country  improves,  and  around  the  head  streams  of  the  Ohio,  is  genenD]^' 

8.  Geology  and  Minerals.  Pennsylvania  is  characterized  by  the  inexhaustible  aboil 
rather  than  by  the  variety,  of  its  useful  minerals  ;  iron-ore  of  several  species,  lime,  maily 
stone,  clays,  and  slates,  serviceable  for  agriculture,  architecture,  and  other  economical  pi 
salt,  and  coal,  occur  in  profusion  ;  but  the  pretended  deposits  of  silver  and  tin,  lead,  sine, 
copper,  assigned  to  various  localities,  have  no  existence.  By  far  the  greater  porUon  of  dv 
rocks  belong  to  the  secondary  formations  of  the  lower  series,  only  the  southeastern  section  fiv- 
nishmg  some  members  of  tlie  transition  and  primary  groups.  The  rocks  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
comprising  various  slates,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  are  referred  to  the  former  ;  east  of 
this  extends  a  newer  group  of  red  shales  and  sandstones,  and  variegated  conglomerates,  the  pio* 
tongation  of  the  belt  ranging  across  New  Jersey.  Still  another  portion  of  this  region  is  occo* 
pied  by  primary  rocks  of  the  stratified  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  micaceous  gneiss,  mica,  Ut 
cose,  and  chlorite  slates,  limestones,  &c.  Valuable  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ore  here,  as  else- 
where, characterize  the  primary  strata,  and  traces  of  zinc  (blende)  and  copper  occur  in  the  red 
sandstone  formation  ;  but  the  ores  are  not  in  suflicient  quantity  to  be  workable.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  indebted  to  the  limestone  beds  of  this  tract  for  the  beautiful  marbles  which  adorn 
her  streets.  The  rock  formation  of  the  great  valley  west  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  consists  of  akse^ 
nating  belts  of  limestone  and  slate,  occupying  a  low  place  in  the  geological  series,  and  perivp 
belonging  to  the  transition  group.  The  limestone  is  often  argillaceous  and  slaty,  generaUT  hhib' 
sometimes  fossiliferous,  and  occasionally  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  marble,  either  pure  white  V 
of  a  gently  variegated  hue,  with  a  fine,  even  fracture,  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  BoM* 
bands  yield  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement,  the  usual  place  of  which  is  near  the  contact  mdi  te 
slates  ;  hematitic  iron  oi  3,  which  is  easily  reduced,  and  yields  a  large  proportion  of  metal  of  sdp 
perior  quality,  is  also  plentifully  associated  with  these  limestones.  Some  of  the  slate  strata  sflbid 
quarries  of  good  roofing  and  writing  slates. 

The  vast  tract  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  is  divided  by  the  Allegliany  ridge  into  two  stroorif 
markeo  regions,  of  widely  different  aspect  and  geological  structure  ;  that  on  the  east,  eompni* 
ing  the  various  chains  of  the  Kittatmny  group,  consists  of  numerous  alternating  strata  of  luw* 
stones,  slates,  shales,  and  sandstones,  which  have  been  broken  up  and  thrown  mto  great  diaordsri 
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•mm}  mto  bigbfy  ineliaBa  positions,  and  oAen  so  raucb  tilted  up  as  to  became  per- 
r.  Tbe  vaHefs  of  this  r^ton  are  vallejrs  of  rievatioo.  Weal  of  tfaar  Hagi,  ob'IIm 
4,  the  rock  stnta  preaerve  a  nearly  undisturbed  boriaonlal  posiiioa ;  but  they  ban 
ifaRN^,  and  partially  washed  away  by  the  action  of  water,  so  mat  oafy  isolated  patcbei 
■ce  formed  a  contmuous  platform  now  remain,  capping  the  summits  of  tbe  l<rftier  table 
I  separated  by  wide  and  deep  valleys  of  denudation.  The  former  of  these  rcnoDS 
laet  deposits  of  anthracite,  and  some  patches  of  bituminous  coal ;  the  latter  u  nchty 
ik  bituminous  coals  spd  salt,  and  both  contain  inexhaustible  quantities  of  iiaD-ore. 
i  bare  generally  referred  the  coal-measures  of  the  Klltatinny  regiou  to  tbe  transition 
,  but  the  Stale  geologist  assigns  to  all  the  coal-measures  of  the  State  the  same  poutioD 
iei,  placing  the  anthracite  and  likewise  the  coal  of  Broad  Top  in  a  position  ttrietly 
L  to  that  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  strata  west  of  the  AUeghanr  Mountains, 
ithracite  or  non-bituminous  coal  is  distributed  in  enormous  auantities  in  three  RrMt 
ttlMt  lying  east  of  tbe  Susquehanna,  between  the  Blue  Mountain  end  tbe  Ntnth 
Dd  extending  eastward,  to  the  Lehigh  on  tbe  south,  and  nearly  to  the  head  of  Um 
■Dck  on  the  north. 

m,  or  Manch  Chunk,  Schuylkill,  and  Lyken's  Vaney  coal-field,  extends  from  tbe 
Lehigh,  across  the  bead  bnutcbes  of  tbe 


Schuylkill,  to  Wicomsco  Creek,  in  Jhn- 

[ihin  coun^,  bring  about  66  miles  b 
ength  and  about  6  of  averse  breadth, 
baring  Broad  Mountain  on  tBe  north,  and 
Sharp  Mountain  on  the  south  ;  there  an 
riwve  100  miles  of  raiboads  widnn  Hat 
field,  which  is  worked  at  both  ends  mi 
in  the  middle,  and  at  present  yiddl  »• 
nuaOy  about  1,500,000  tons,  wbidi  MM 
brought  to  market  by  the  Lehq^  tfw 
SchuylkiQ,  and  the  Susqudwrna.  Tbe 
Lehigh  or  Mauch  Chunk  coal,  wlrich 
is  procured  from  the  nortbem  end  of  tba 
field,  is  somewhat  heavier,  harder,  and 

more  difficult  of  ignition  than  that  from' 

Coat  JHutinf.  the  southern  portion,  and  it  leares  white 

ashes  on  burning ;  it  is  highly  prised 
sea  requiring  an  intense  and  lasting  heat,  especially  in  the  close-drawing  or  chemical 
r  warming  buildings.  The  sumrail-mine,  near  Mauch  Chunk,  is  an  open  colBery,  the 
s  masses  of  coal  being  laid  open  by  removing  the  soil  and  loose  materials,  and  worked 
like  a  quarry ;  the  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  12  or  20  to  35  and  even 
The  Room  Tlun  mines,  in  the  same  vicinity,  have  been  more  recratly  opened, 
found  to  contain  13  coal-seams  of  from  5  to  40  feet  thick,  presenting  a  total 
of  240  feet.  The  Schuylkill  cools,  or  those  nearer  the  centre  of  the  field, 
I  Ireely  and  are  more  easily  ignited  than  the  Lehigh  mineral,  and  generally  leave  a 
of  red  ashes ;  there  are  upwards  of  60  seams,  some  of  which  are  from  25  to  30  feet 
[ere  mining  operations  are  carried  on  more  larecly  than  in  any  other  portion  of  lUs 
le  second  coal-field  lies  north  of  the  Broad  Mountain ;  it  is  known  as  the  Beaver 
Shamokin,  or  Mahanoy  field,  but  being  buried  behind  dense  chains  of  mountains, 
;  no  direct  southern  outlet,  it  has  been  less  thoroughly  explored  than  the  former  ;  it 
,  however,  to  contain  coal  seams  of  30,  30,  and  even  SO  feet  thick,  and  it  is 
the  northern  extremity,  where  the  Quakake  Creek  afTords  to  the  Beaver  Meadow 
jutlet  to  the  Lehigh,  and  towards  the  western,  where  the  Mahanoy  Creek  renders  a 
■vice.  Tlie  third  and  last  field  is  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  coal-field,  which 
I  long  valley  or  trough  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  others,  extending  from  Carbon- 
be  Lackawannock,  to  10  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  beds 
lumerous,  varying  from  1  ip  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  generally  moie  acces- 
tbose  of  the  other  fields.  The  northeastern  extremi^  has  been  connected  with  the 
y  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  the  Carbondale  Railrood,  and  has  thus  rea£er 
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access  to  the  eastern  markets.    The  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  coaiS  are  of  the  harder  finetfi 
more  difficult  of  ignition  than  the  Schuylkill  coals,  but  yielding  an  intense,  durable  beat. 

Q^uantUy  of  Anihracitt  brought  to  Market  from  1830  to  1838. 


Lehi|rh. 
Tona.  41 ,750 

SchujlkUl. 
80,984 

Lackawanna. 

TViteL 

1830  ...        . 

42,000 

173;734 

1831        ..        . 

40^906 

81,854      , 

64,000 

17^,880 

1832  ..        . 

75,000 

2(W,271 

84,500 

367,771 

1833        ..        . 

123,000 

250,5^8 

111,777 

485^ 

1834   . 

106,000 

23G6!)2 

42,700 

375,308 

1835        . 

131,250 

335,685 

90,600 

557,»6 

1836   ...        . 

146,502 

443,754 

106,270 

696^686 

1837 

•    •    . 

... 

... 

660,770 

The  southwestern  part  of  this  geological  region  contains  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality ;  the 
coal-seams  of  Broad  Top  Mountain  and  of  Will's  Mountain  are  about  6  feet  in  thickoesS|  but 
they  have  yet  been  little  worked.  Salt  springs  also  occur  in  this  section.  Iron-ore  is  ibah 
dant  through  the  whole  tract  between  the  Blue  Mountain  and  the  Alleghany,  and  is  genendlj 
found  in  the  limestones,  but  it  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  slates  ;  some  of  the  deposits  are  of 
enormous  thickness.  The  ores  are  hematites  and  hydrates,  some  being  of  the  variety  called 
pipe-ore,  which  is  easily  smelted,  and  yields  a  high  percentage  of  excellent  metal. 

The  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  forms  the  northwestern  aii|^  of 
the  vast  bituminous  coal  formation,  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  Mississippi  Vallej.  Ai 
the  rocks  have  a  general  dip  towards  the  west,  the  coal-fields  of  the  eastern  part  occupjooly 
the  more  elevated  spots,  and  they  occur  in  detached  basins ;  such  are  the  Towandai  math 
burg,  Wellsboro,  and  Lycoming  Creek  basins,  which  once  formed  continuous  beds,  but  m 
now  insulated  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  surface  of  the  ancient  tdble-lands,  and  the  washof 
away  of  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  coal-beds.  The  seams  here  are  commonlj  fife  p 
number,  comprised  within  a  thickness  of  from  100  to  150  feet ;  about  three  of  these  an  oT 
sufficient  thickness  to  be  worked,  averaging  about  three  feet.  Further  west,  the  coal  is  fbobd 
in  almost  every  county,  in  vast  fields,  often  presenting  numerous  seams  lying  one  above  anottv, 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  ravines  and  river-valleys.  The  annual  consumption  m  Pittsburg  b  abfiit 
250,000  chaldrons  ;  about  150,000  are  used  at  the  salt-works  on  the  Alleghany,  KiskiiniDeiiii 
Monongahela,  &c.,  and  a  good  deal  is  carried  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Rich  depojitli 
of  nodular  argillaceous  iron-ore  are  extensively  distributed  throughout  this  region,  associiletl 
with  beds  of  limestone  and  seams  of  coal,  offering  every  facility  for  its  conversion  into  metal 
Salt  is  also  extensively  diffused  in  brine-springs,  and  is  advantageously  manufactured  at  variooi 
localities ;  the  sandstones  and  shales  from  which  the  brine  is  drawn,  are  of  more  recent  dais 
than  those  of  the  New  York  springs,  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  series.  The  quandtj  an 
nually  produced  here  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  bushels.  Petroleum  or  Seneca  oil,  and  caxba 
retted  hydrogen,  appear  in  many  places  ;  sulphur,  and  alum,  saltpetre,  and  copperas  earths  occir 

9.  Alineral  Springs,  The  Bedford  Springs^  near  the  town  of  that  name,  among  the  moaa 
tains  in  the  south  of  the  State,  were  discovered  in  1804.  They  arise  from  a  limestone  rod^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  water  is  cold,  odorless,  soft,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  itii 
charged  with  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and  is  efficacious  in  removing  cutaneous  and  chrooie 
complaints.  There  are  several  salt  springs  in  the  State,  which  are  noticed  under  the  head  of 
minerals. 

10.  Caves.  In  the  Laurel  Mountain,  is  a  cavern  with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  variooi 
fvinding  passages,  which  has  been  traversed  two  miles.  It  is  formed  of  a  soft  sandstone,  ^ 
Us  roof  is  covered  with  millions  of  bats.  At  Durham,  in  Bucks  county,  on  the  DelawaKi  bi 
cave  in  the  limestone  rock,  abounding  with  pools  and  rivulets  of  water.  At  Carlisle,  is  anoibri 
somewhat  similar,  in  which  human  bones  have  been  discovered,  probably  of  the  aboriginea. 

11.  Vegetable  Productions.  In  this  respect,  Pennsylvania  differs  littlerfrom  the  interior,  of 
New  York.  The  forests  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State,  furnish  immense  tpaAr 
ties  of  timber  trees. 

12.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  level  district  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  is  but  a  smd  no 
portion  of  the  whole  State.  The  mountainous  country  ftiay  be  described  as  an  elevated  tiUe* 
land,  surmounted  by  numerous  parallel  ridges.  The  country  west  of  the  mountama  is  comptft 
lively  level. 
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mtumi  and  Population.    Pennsylvaoia  b  divided  into  64  counties  *  and  661  townships. 


ital  b 

Harrisburg. 

Population  at  several  Periods* 

1. 

Whites.  ^ 

Siaires. 

Free  Blacks. 

Total  Colored. 

Total. 

424,099 
586,095 
786,804 
1,017,094 
1,309,900 
1,676,115 
2,258,363 

3,737 

1,706 

795 

211 

67 

114 

6,537 
14.564 
22,492 
32.153 
38;266 
47,804 
53,223 

10,274 
16,270 
23,287 
32,364 
38,333 
47,918 

434,373 
602,366 
810,091 
1,049,458 
1,348.233 
1,724.033 
2,311,786 

nab.  The  State  works,  begun  in  1825,  comprise  a  series  of  railroads  and  canab 
;  across  tbe  countiy  from  tide-water  to  the  Ohio,  and  branching  off  in  different  dirao- 
ahnost  every  section  of  the  State  ;  they  embrace  810  miles  of  canab,  and  118  miles 
d,  executed  at  a  cost  of  about  30,000,000  dollars.  The  Grand  Trunk  extends  from 
)hia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  by  this  route  of  400  miles.  Tbe  first  division  of  the 
I  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna,  81  miles  ;  here  the 
pns,  and  is  continued  up  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  to  Holidaysburg,  172  miles^ 
rhich  distance  is  occupied  by  pools  ;  the  rise  and  fall  in  this  section  is  748  feet,  and 
lit  at  Holidaysburg  is  684  feet  above  Columbia  ;  the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  top  and 
ep  ;  locks,  111 ;  dams,  18  ;  aqueducts,  33.  The  Alleghany  ridge  is  then  surmounted 
Ueghany  Portage  Railroad^  37  miles  in  length,  with  a  total  rise  and  fall  of  2,570  feet  j 
comprises  10  inclined  planes,  about  4  miles  in  length,  passed  by  stationary  steam- 
tbe  summit  level  is  2,325  feet  above  the  sea  ;  cost,  including  3  locomotives^  1^749^500 
There  is  a  tunnel  on  this  road  870  feet  long,  20  feet  high,  and  16  feet  wide,  cut 
lie  solid  rock,  200  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  Johnstown,  the  western  section 
uial  begins,  and  is  continued  down  the  Conemaugh  or  Kiskiminetas  and  AUediany 
urg,  104  miles,  with  a  total  lockage  of  471  feet;  locks,  64  ;  dams,  10;  aqueducts, 
le  Delaware  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  extends  from  Easton  to  Bristol,  on  the 
ik  of  the  river,  60  miles,  with  a  descent  of  170  feet.  The  Susquehanna  division 
jp  the  Susquehanna  and  the  North  Branch,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  that  of  the 
nnock,  115  miles,  and  a  continuation  to  the  northern  boundary  line  is  partly  finished. 
i  Branch  division  runs  from  Northumberland  up  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to 
ville,  73  miles.  A  continuation  of  this  section  to  the  Alleghany,  forming  an  uninter- 
jrater  communication  across  the  mountains,  is  contemplated.  The  French  Creek 
extends  up  the  river  of  that  name  from  Franklin,  at  its  mouth,  to  MeadviUe  and  the 
t  Lake  ;  total  length,  46  miles.  The  Beaver  Branchy  from  the  Ohio  has  been  com  pie- 
company,  10  Erie  on  lake  Erie. 

Receipts  from  the  Public  Works  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837. 

1635.  1836.  1837. 

Janal  and  railroad  tolls,  $  597,631  $  670,760  $  660,595 

•"or  motive  power,  86,726  165,171  185,915 


Totals, 


f 
g 


Chester 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Clarion 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 


684,357 

835,931 

• 

Franklin 

M'Keaa 

Fulton 

Mercer 

Greene 

Mifflin 

Huntingdon 

Montonr 

Indiana 

Monroe 

Jefferson 

Montgomery 

Juniata 

Northumberland 

Lancaster 

Northampton 

Lawrence 

Ferry 

Lebanon 

Philadelphia 

Lehigh 

PotUr 

Lazerne 

Pike 

Lycoming 

Schuylkill 

846,510 


Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York 
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The  canals  executed  by  companies  are  as  follows :  The  Mahoning  or  PenmylvaMSa 
Ohia  Canalj  connecting  the  Beaver  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  works  with  the  OUo  Candat 
Ahron,  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canalj  connecting  the  same  works  through  the  valleys  af 
the  Little  Beaver  and  Sandy  rivers,  are  principally  in  Ohio.  The  Lackawaxen  Uamai^ 
extending  from  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  to  Honesdale,  25  nules,  b 
a  continuation  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  is  itself  connected  with  the  Lackai 
cbat-field  by  the  Carbondale  Railroad,  16^  miles  in  length.  The  Lehigh  Mitigation 
of  a  series  of  canals  and  slack-water  pools,  produced  by  dams  ;  length  of  the  works  to  WUt^ 
haven,  66  miles.  The  Mauch  Chunky  Room  jRun,  and  Beaver  Meadow  railroads,  connact 
this  work  with  the  first  and  second  coal-fields.  The  Delaware  division  of  the  PennsylTtiUft 
Canal,  and  the  Morris  Canal  through  New  Jersey,  continue  the  navigation  to  PhiladeljAft  nd 
New  York  ;  tolls  received  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1837  (to  August  1st),  85,000  dolkn; 
In  a  portion  of  this  work  the  locks  have  a  lift  of  from  20  to  30  feet,  and  are  passed  in  As 
same  time  as  locks  of  the  ordinary  lift ;  there  are  29  locks  of  this  construction,  equjvaleiiC  I9j 
75  locks  of  8  feet  lift,  making  a  saving  of  4  hours  in  the  distance  of  20  miles.  j]*be  luMlJ 
portion  of  the  work,  executed  at  a  cost  of  1,560,000  doUars,  comprises  9  dams  and  54  If'*^  ' 
with  a  rise  of  365  feet ;  width,  60  feet ;  depth,  5  feet.  The  Schuylkill  Jfatigaiion,  is 
Mmilar  character  to  the  Lehigh,  and  it  connects  the  central  part  of  the  first  coal-field  widk 
water  at  Philadelphia  ;  length,  108  miles,  36  feet  wide  at  top,  and  3}  feet  deep  ;  129  V 
with  a  rise  of  610  feet;  34  dams  ;  and  a  tunnel  385  feet  in  length.  The  coal  in  189(^ 
Irought  to  the  canal  by  the  following  railroads  : 


Danville  and  Pottsville  (from  Girard  mines  in  second  field),    •         •         •       ISiSfV' 

Mount  Carbon  (8  miles  through  Pottsville) , 129,809 

Schuylkill  Valley  (from  Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora,  with  branches,  25  miles),  55,991  ' 
Mill  Creek  (from  JPort  Carbon  up  Mill  Creek,  with  branches,  7  miles),  •       56,689 
Little  Schuylkill  (Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua,  23  miles),      .         .         .  85,159 

West  Branch  (Schuylkill  Haven  to  Nine  Hill  Gap,  with  branches,  20  miles),  1 15,993 
Other  sources, 49,890 

Total,  .  449,784 

The  Union  Canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading  with  the  Susquehanna  at  MiddleCcnn^ 
82  miles ;  93  lift  and  2  guard-locks,  with  a  lockage  of  520  feet,  14  aqueducts,  1  trnmel  7311 
feet  in  length  ;  breadth  at  top,  36  feet ;  depth,  4  feet.  It  afiTords,  with  the  Schuylkill  aad  At 
Pennsylvania  Canals,  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Lackawanna,  Fonandt- 
ville,  and  Holidaysburg.  A  navigable  feeder  runs  up  the  Swatara  to  Pine  Grove,  23  nuleiy. 
whence  there  is  a  railroad  4  miles  in  length  to  the  coal  mines  of  the  first  coal-field.  Th^ 
Conestoga  Navigation  extends  from  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna,  1 8  miles,  and  the  Coinm 
J^Tavigation  from  York  to  the  same  nver,  1 1  miles.  The  Susquehanna  Canal ^  extending  fkom 
Columbia  down  the  river  to  Havre  de  Grace, connects  the  great  works  above  with  the  Chesapeike 
Bay  ;  length,  46  miles.  The  Nescopeck  Canal  is  designed  to  connect  the  Lehigh  Vaml 
at  Whitehaven  with  the  State  works  by  the  valley  of  the  Nescopeck,  and  the  Bald  Eagle  JV*art* 
gation^  25  miles,  facilitates  access  to  the  great  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  that  region. 

3.  Railroads.     The  principal  railroads,  exclusive  of  those  made  by  the  State,  and  those  in 
the  coal  region,  which  have  been  above  enumerated,  are  as   follows  :  The   Philadelphim  mi 
Trenton  Railroad^    connecting    those  two    cities,  26    miles  in   length,  forms  a  liidc  in  dkii^ 
continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Wasliington  to  New  York.     The  Philadelphia  and  fVU 
ton  Railroad^  of  which  17  miles  is  within  this  State,  makes  the  southern  continuation  of, 
line.     The  Philadelphia  ajfid  Reading  Railroad  runs  up  the  valley  of  tlie  Schuylkill  56 
there  is  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  1,932  feet  in  length,  19  feet  wide,  and  17 
A  continuation  of  this  road  extends  to  Port  Chnton,  20  miles,  and  from  that  point  the  ZjflU 
Schuylkill  Railroad  extends  20  miles  to  Tamaqua.     From  Tamaqua,  the  Susquehanna  fiVL 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  extends  to  Catawissa  on  the  former  river,  28  miles.     The  Gmiid^. 
or  Dansville  and  Pottsville  Railroad^  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  is  44^  miles  long,  wklis  ^ 
branch  to  Danville,  7  miles  in  length  ;  on  this  road  there  are  several  self-acting  planes,  im  A 
tunnel  800  feet  in  length.     The  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad  leaves  the  Columbia  rA' 
road  near  Lancaster,  and  extends  to  Harrisburg,  37  miles.     The  Westchester  Railroad  con- 
oects  th«t  village  with  the  Columbia  Railroad^  and  is  9  miles  long.     The  Cumberland  Folby 
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m  Hamsburg  to  Chunbersbtirg,  tarty  nine  miles,  and  the  Pcnmyhania  Railroad, 
jTg  to  Pittsburg,  S54  miles,  through  the  centre  of  the  Stale,  are  nratangations  of 
I  and  Ijancoster  railroads.  TTte  Baltimore  and  Smquehimna  Railroad,  extending 
re  to  Yorkj  has  20  niiles  of  its  route  within  this  State ;  Irom  Tork  to  Wrightsville, 
)  merged  in  the  last-named  road.  The  Williamiport  and  Elmira  Railroad,  con- 
IVest  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Tioga,  and  thus  affording  an  easy 
the  iron  and  coal  of  ceniral  Pennsylvania,  for  the  wheat,  salt,  and  gypsum  oa 
York  is  70  miles  in  length.  Several  other  roads  are  in  progress. 
tid  Towu.  Philadetpkia,  the  second  citjr  of  the  United  States  in  size,  ia  Bitua- 
ted  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware, 126  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  shim 
of  (he  line  up  to  the  city.  It 
lies  3  miles  along  this  river,  and 
^  I  its  western  limit  is  washed  by  the 
'  Schuylkill,  which  falls  into  the 
Delaware,  about  6  miles  below. 
The  ground  on  which  the  ci^ 
stands  is  an  almost  unbroken  level, 
so  that  it  exhibits  no  striking  bih 
pearance  as  the  spectator  approach*  * 
es  it.  The  streets  are  perfectly 
rectangular,    and    Philadelphia  h 

!>robably  the  most  regular  aiid  UOH 
arm  city  in  the  world.  It  is  M 
the  same  time  one  of  the  mote 
agreeable.  The  climate  is  fine* 
the  city  remarkably  clean,  and  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  the  best  of  water.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  markets  are 
among  ihe  best  in  the  country,  while  the 
expenses  of  living  are  one  fourth  less 
than  in  Boston,  and  one  third  less  tbao  in 
New  York,  The  streets  are  from  50  to 
113  feet  wide.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  brick,  much  darker  in  color  than  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  resembling  at  a 
short  distance  the  common  red  sandstone. 
The  streets  are  generally  paved  and  kept 
clean.  The  handsomest  of  the  pubbc 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  in  this 
country,  is  Gtrard  CoDege  ;  the  main 
building,  of  white  marble,  is  169  feet  by 
111,  entirely  surrounded  with  Corinthian 
columns.  The  V.  S.  Custom  House  in 
Chestnut  Street,  is  of  white  marble,  with 
a  front  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon. 
It  never  fails  to  excite  an  agreeable  emo- 
tion when  first  seen  by  a  stranger.  The 
United  States  Mint,  and  Marine  Asylum, 
the  Exchange,  and  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  also  handsome  marble  edi 
fices.  The  State  House  is  a  somewhat 
aniiquated  structure,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  containing  the  hall  in  which 
(he  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  ;  adjoining  this  building  is  a  beau- 
tiful enclosed  walk,  phintcd  with  trees 
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Otlier  handsome  public  vilks  tre  '' 
Square,  Franklin  Square,  &c.  The  Arndi, 
extending  from  Chestnut  Sireet  lo  Cai 
Street,  has  two  handsome  TronU  of  i 
Feale's  Museum  contains  most  of  the  birds  fi 
which  Wilson  drew  the  figures  Tvhirh  iltustrue  l| 
admirable  work  on  Ornithology,  and  niso  the  ad 
perfect  skeleton  of  the  mastodon  which  hK  i 
been  found  in  this  counter.    In  the  same  bdT 

^. .    is  the  curious  and  interesting  colleciion,  cdla 

^g?3    Chinese  Museum,  consisting  wholly  of  CM 
"^^^    utensils,  furniture,  works  of  art,  cosIuriMi  . 
*  Puit  <  jtf wcKis.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  one  of  the  b 

and  most  respectable  institutions  B 
country ;  it  comprises  two  btiildn 
one  of  276  feet  in  length  ;  the  ■ 
.  J  her  of  patients  is  usually  aboait.j 
West's  painting  of  Christ  HAd 
Sick,  presented  by  the  artist  tofl 
pital,  is  shown  in  a  building  i 

the  establishment.     The  insti       

the  blind,  and  that  for  the  dumb,  Wiin 
hospital  for  the  lame  and  blind,  sneid 
orphans'  and  widows*  asylums,  &c.,ara 
among  the  charitable  iDsUlutioM  fcr 
which  Philadelphia  is  famed.  The  FU- 
adclphia  Library  was  established  b^  tta 
exertions  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  now  ei» 
tains  44,000  volumes  ;  the  binMni  » 
ornamented  with  a  marble  statue  oTw 
founder.  The  American  Philoi 
Society  have  a  library  of  10,0 
limes,  and  the  Hospital  5,000. 
Pennsylvania  University  occdimI'jiI 
edifice  originally  deNgned  ior  Hw^^ 
dence  of  the  President  of  the 
States.  The  Pennsylra 
of  Fine  Arts  has  a  good  col 
paintings,  some  pieces  of  slKtuujVl^ 
a  library.  The  building  which  ihej  oc- 
cupy  contains  a  circidar  saloon,  lighted 
from  a  dome  at  the  top,  and  sereral  ^ 
leries.  An  exhibition  of  paintingi  b 
held  here  annually.  The  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  have  a  fine  nnmun 
and  an  excellent  library  of  6,000  vat 
umes.  A  scientific  joimial  is  [  '"  ' 
under  their  direction. 
The  city  and  suburbs  have  numerous  large  manufactories  of  cotton,  iron,  glass, 
besides  the  great  variety  of  articles  made  in  small  establishments.  In  pomt  of  comm 
Philadelphia  Is  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union.  The  foreign  commerce  is  considerable ;  tki 
annual  value  of  the  direct  imports  from  foreign  parts  being  about  14,000,000  doSars,  of  expaMi 
5,000,000  ;  but  the  inland  and  coasting  trade  is  much  more  extensive,  and  is  rapidly  mcre^nK 
The  shipping  amounts  to  100,000  tons.     Bookselling  is  a  flourishing  branch  of  trade  io  PIm^ 
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newspapers,  and  montlily  and  quarterly  magazines,  &c.     Of  the  newspapers,  8 

one  of  the  weekly  journals  is  in  German.     ""--    '' *""    '"     -^--     '"- 


and  the  republication  of  English  works  is  carried  on  largely.  There  are  71  peiiodidlk 
;azines,  &c.  Of  the  newspapers,  8  are  daily,  and 
The  city  contains  100  churches,  cfaapeli,  ami  olfav 
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■  oi  worship,  bcluding  3  ajmagogues;  7  markets,  3  theatres,  16  baoka,  18  iDsunmce  com 
a,  1 II1T7  yard   and  arsenal  of  the  United  States. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  watei 
by  means  of  the  Fair  Mount  watei 
works,  where  the  Schuylkill  is  dam- 
med up,  and  the  water  of  the  river 
raised  into  reservoirs  holding  nearly 
35,000,000  gallons.  From  tliese 
the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes, 
amounting  in  their  aggregate  length 
to  100  miles,  through  Philadelphia 
and  the  suburbs.  The  daily  con- 
sumption is  4,000,000  gallons. 
These  works  cost  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill  below  the  wa* 
ter  works  ;  the  Delaware  has  no 
bridge  below  Trenton  ;  tlie  upper 
Drp^  Ferry  Bridt4,FiiUdilfkiM.  {^^  bridge,  ovcr  the  SchuyUoU, 

with  an  arch  of  324  feet  span,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Eattem  PenUentiaryy  or  State  prison,  is  without  the  city,  to  the  nordiwest.  It  stands  on 
■I  alerated  spot,  and  is  the  largest  building  in  the  United  States,  occupying  an  area  of  10  acres. 
la  front  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  with  towers  at  the  angles  and  along  the  walls. 

The  principal  front  is  670  feet  in  length. 
The  ^/tiuAoure,  a  huge  pile,  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Schuylkill  has  accomnu^ 
dations  for  4,000  inmates.  The  Coimty 
prison,  to  the  south  of  the  city,  consists 
of  a  centre  building,  in  the  Gothic  castel- 
lated style,  with  400  cells,  and  othei 
buildings  of  freestone  in  tbe  Egyptian 
style  for  debtors,  &c. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  Williain 
Penn,  in  1682,  and  chartered  by  him  in 
■  1701  ;  but  the  charter  under  which  it  is 
now  governed  was  granted  in  1796,  The 
government  consists  of  a  mayor,  2  coun- 
cils, and  a  board  of  Aldermen  ;  the  coun- 
cils are  elected  by  a  popular  vote  ;  tbe 
~  Gmmth  FmiUntiary.  mayor  is  elected  annually  by  the  councils, 

and  the  aldermen  are  appointed  by  tli6 
governor  of  the  State.     Population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  400,000. 

Pitt$buTg,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is  the  next  in  importance  to  Philadelphia.  It 
stands  upon  a  point  of  land  at  ihc  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which 
here  lake  the  name  of  Ohio.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  upon  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  and 
I  level  plain  at  its  foot.  It  is  finely  situated  for  trade,  and  enjoys  a  communication  by  steam- 
boats with  all  ihe  great  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  most  distinguished  for  its 
U^e  and  flourishing  manufaclurps  of  glass,  iron,  woolen,  and  cotton.  The  surrounding  country 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  which  is  delivered  at  the  houses  for  three  cents  the 
bosbel.  The  constant  use  of  this  fuel  causes  a  perpetual  cloud  of  black  smoke  to  hang  over 
the  place.  The  suburbs,  Birmingham  and  Alleghany,  lie  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  2  rivers, 
and  communicate  with  the  city  by  bridges.  A  person  in  Pittsburg,  who  has  been  in  Kng- 
had,  would  imagine  from  the  dingy  aspect  of  the  houses,  which  are  blackened  with  smoke  ; 
from  tbe  constant  smell  of  burning  coal,  and  streams  of  smoke  which  are  ascending  from  thu 
furnaces  in  every  direction,  that  he  was  in  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  that 
country.  The  coal  is  chicfiy  obtained  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Monongahela  ;  the  pits  are 
at  an  elevation  of  2  or  300  feet  from  the  river.     They  enter  the  earth  horizontally,  and  some 
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or  (hem  extend  500  yards.  The  coal  is  drawn  out  in  little  cats  by  men  or  hones,  nd  CMtmi 
in  heavy  wagons  to  the  town.  A  man  will  get  out  about  85  bushels  of  coal  in  a  day.  SoBt 
of  the  manufacturing  establishmenu  are  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  rirer  ;  and  tha  oad, 
^^^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  which  is  obtained  from  lim  baik 

above,  slidei  down  a  iiniwl«i 
trough  into  the  building  whan  k 
is  to  be  used. 

There  are  here  190  ilaaBaK 
gines,  3Q  iron  founderiM  mi 
rolling  mills,  10  cotton  bctorii^ 
and  as  many  glass  works  and  ■» 
neries,  io  all,  300  manufacMBaf 
establubments,  the  value  m 
whose  annual  product*  ( 
12,000,000  dollars. 

There  are  aerersl  I 
buildings  in  the  city,  but  its  gm 
eral  appearance  is  disagreeable. 
At  the  point  where  tbe  2  rifon 
unite,  a  crowd  of  iili  iimhiiML 
may  be  seen,  which  are  occqMt 
n  ply  ng  be  ween  P  tlsburg  mf' 
var  ous  owns  below  The  B 
azine  of  Fo  t  Du  Quesna,  h 
here  at  the  first  settlementtT 


when  a  ske  eh   from  whi 
annexed   engrav  ng  was 
was   made  bj   the  autbo 
the  e  a  e  now  no  remum  m% 
old  French  works    AS 
duct  belong  ng  to  tbe  Peaant 
vania   canal     crosses   from  ■■ 
town  o  the  nartbeni  bank  of  At 
Alleghany  nver 

Large  quui  ties  of  wheat  aid 
otl  e  p  oduce  come  down  At 
Monongahela  o  F  sbui'^,  frni 
the  fine  lands    1     lie  alongtht 


aaf  Ikt  Xagtzatt  at  Fo     Duqutm 


er      Immense  t  mber    of  s   some  of   1  cm  one  fou   h  of  a  m  le  n  lenglhi 

n  floa  n^  do  -n  he  All  gl  anj     Pop  la  o    of  P    sbu  g  and  subu  bs   70,0(IOl 

1  e   ea    of  go  c  nmcn     and  s  s  ua  cd  on   he  ''•u  quehanna  nca    the  euteia 

naos      gon       Is  plan   s      gi  la     and    he  s  e  level       The  S  a  e  bouse  OC- 

tion  o  e  look  Hj,  the    on   and    s  a  large  and  elegsn  build  ng      PopulatiMi 


borders  of   I  a 
may  be  of 

ITa     sbu  a 
sk      of   I  e     ou 
c  p  es  an   ele  a 
BOOO 

Real  n"  u|on  le^chujlkll  s  a  ma  fa  urnsadiadng  own  peopled  o  a  great  dm> 
sure  by  Germans.  It  la  particiilarl)  diistinguishcd  for  tlic  manufacture  of  hats.  The  towak 
rei^iilar,  and  Its  business  is  thriving.  The  Union  canal  commences  in  this  neighborhood.  Pop> 
ulation,  1G,000. 

Anricfister,  on  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  also  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.  It  hM 
con^iilcmblc  manufactures,  and  ilierc  was  formerly  a  college  established  here.  It  13  regarded 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  I^Iiddlc  Stales.  The  surrounding  country  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  soil,  and  its  high  slate  of  cultivation.  The  farms  are  generally  IstgCt 
and  managed  with  great  skill.     Population,  13,000. 

Betklehtm,  the  principal  settlemeot  of  the  Moravians,  stands  on  the  Lehigh,  and  occupiet  a 
fine  situation  rising  from  the  liver,  which  b  here  crossed  by  a  bndge      The  town  b  uoie^ 
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malt  upon  three  atieets,  and  conlaim  s  large  Gothic  church  of  stone,  and  a  female  aennnaty. 
Tba  gTBTe-yard,  Ja  the  neighborhood  is  very  neatly  laid  out  with  all^s  and  rows  of  treea. 
/r<azantk  is  another  Moravian  town,  10  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  is  the  spot  at  which 
tbeae  people  first  settled  m  this  couDlry. 

JEsatMi,  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  regularly  laid 
OK  •rouod  an  open  square.  Three  canals,  which  unite  at  this  point,  secure  to  ihe  place  a 
Ahicishiiig  trade,  and  Easton  is  one  of  the  best  flour  markets  m  the  country.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  highly  picturesque,  and  there  are  brj^ges  across  the  Delaware  and  Lehi^  ;  the  latter 
is  a  chain  bridge.     Population,  9,000. 

Honudak  and  CarbondaU,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  with  2,000  iohabitanta 
each  ;  Wmusbarre,  in  the  charming  valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Nortli  Branch  of  the  Busque- 
baoDa,  with  5,000  inhabitants ;  and  PoUnillt,  near  the  source  of  the  Schuylkill,  with  3,500,  an 
the  principal  towns  in  the  coal  region.  YoTk,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Stale,  west  ot  the 
Susquehanna,  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  town,  with  5,000  inhabitants.  Chamherahurg  and  Car- 
iidty  ID  this  region,  are  also  thriving  towns,  with  considerable  manufactures. 

In  the  northwest,  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  the  only  good  lake  harbor  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  its  trade  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.     Population,  6,000. 

A  few  miles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  village  of  Economy^ 
inhabited  by  the  sect  of  Harmonists,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Rapp.  This 
village  is  neatly  built  uith  broad,  rectangular 
streets,  and  handsome  frame  houses,  although 
some  of  the  primitive  log  cabins  of  the  set* 
tiement  still  -remain.  The  inhabitants  ara 
Germans,  about  SOO  in  number,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1805.  They  first  set- 
tled in  this  State,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Indiana,  and  finally  returned  and  estab- 
™  IJshed  themselves  at  this  spot.  They  have 
a  large  woolen  and  cotton  manufactory,  with 
steam  machinery,  occupying  several  four- 
—      -      -    -  story  buildings  of  brick,  besides  breweries, 

riiUgief  EeoKott,^.  distilleries,    tanyards,    and    various    other 

works.  They  have  also  a  handsome  church,  and  a  large  edifice  containing  a  hall  for  concerts, 
a  Btuseum  of  natural  curiosities,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  madieniatical  school,  a  library,  and 
a  school  for  drawing,  AH  their  property  is  nominally  held  in  common.*  Their  establish- 
ment is  very  flourishing,  and  their  trade  with  the  neighborhood  extensive.  Marriage  is  not 
permitted  among  them.  The  villaE;e  has  a  beautiful  appearance  as  the  voyager  is  descending 
lire  river  in  a  steamboat.  The  buildings  are  scattered  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  ihe 
toir  of  the  town  is  a  lofiy  hill  covered  with  vineyards  ;  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  handsome  building 
iiirthe  preserving  of  grapes,  the  making  of  Wine,  &c. 

Bcnttr  City,  at  ilie  mouth  of  the  IJeaver  Crock,  is  a  growing  manufacturing  place,  with  a 
lniiDdic*s  power  furnished  by  the  falls  in  the  river.  Population,  2,000.  BrottnsviUt  is  a 
[rotjiprous  village  on  the  Monont;aheia,  with  2,000  inhabitants. 

Sevcnil  of  the  places  which  «e  have  described  are  very  handsome,  but  most  of  the  inferior 
louns  ami  villages  in  this  State  arc  dL'^tiliile  of  the  neatness,  taste,  and  cheerful  aspect  which  be- 
l^ii!;  to  those  of  New  England.  Many  of  the  houses  consist  of  wooden  frames,  filled  in  with 
iifick  and  luorlar,  and  many  others  are  built  of  squared  logs,  laid  one  upon  anotltcr.  Tlicy  are 
'Am  marked  widi  an  utter  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  seen  in  the 
•treet.'.  and  at  the  doors  and  windows,  have  an  ojipcaranrc  befitting  ihcir  dwellings.  Many  of 
■li'.-sc  vilbjios  arc  occupied  by  emigrants  from  Ireland,  Holland,  and  various  parts  of  Germany, 
In  some  places,  a  largo  pan  of  the  inhabitants  can  speak  no  other  than  their  native  language. 
5.  ^^gricuUurt.     East  of  the  mountains,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 

*  Mr.  Bapp,  the  bpatl  of  ttila  •ficiplj,  was  a  Ctrmnn  Inlc  noininallj  belonging  lo  Ihe  wUlempnl.     In  rrlifiwi, 

pnaint.   vrlin  cnminpncod  jla  formilinn  Bt   Wirtemberg  tli*  people  are  Lutbniu,  wilh  Um  addition  of  MKoe  r» 

*aoat  the  reir  IT'^I.  lie  died  in  i6M.  and  liii  iinn  nppeiti  culiar  docUinea. 
noir  t^  be  the  legal  proprietor  of  al!  tlie  liinila  and  real  ci- 
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the  country  is  under  excellent  cultivation,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  agricaharal 
The  farms  m  the  State  are  generally  large,  and  skilfully  managed.  There  are  about  1,800,000 
sheep  in  the  State.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  most  important  products,  and  flour  of  the  bast 
quality  is  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  markets.  Tliis  region  also  produces  abundanee 
of  excellent  fruit.  The  watermelons,  which  are  raised  here,  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  pnh 
duced  in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  often  sold  in  the  cities  for  a  cent  a  piece.  Peaches,  peaDi 
and  apples  are  also  raised  in  great  quantities  and  in  high  perfection,  in  the  interior  and 
ern  parts,  the  grain  already  mentioned,  with  buckjeheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax, 
much  cultivated. 

6.  Commerce.  Philadelphia  enjoys  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  State.  This 
chiefly  consists  in  the  export  of  the  productions  above  mentioned.  The  coasting  trade  also  of 
this  port  is  considerable.  A  great  internal  trade  is  carried  on  between  Philadelphia  and  die 
West,  across  the  mountains.  The  most  common  routs  are  to  Pittsbivg  and  Wheeling.* 
There  is  also  a  port  at  Presqu'  Isle,  now  Erie,  which  has  some  trade.  The  shipjung  of 
the  State  amounts  to  204,614  tons ;  the  annual  imports,  to  14,000,000  dollars ;  the  expotts 
to  foreign  countries,  to  5,000,000  dollars. 

7.  Manufactures,  Pennsylvania  is  the  first  State  in  tlie  Union  for  manufactures.  Thoie 
of  Philadelphia  have  already  been  mentioned.  At  Pittsburg  and  in  the  neighborhood,  are  veij 
large  establishments  of  various  kinds.  The  glass  manufactures  of  this  place  are  particulariy  cer 
lebrated,  and  furnish  cut-glass  ware  and  window  glass  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  |^ 
is  white,  clear,  and  excellent,  both  in  texture  and  polish.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  also  ex> 
tensive,  and  occupies  several  large  establishments  here  and  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Ala* 
^any  and  Birmingham.  The  manufactures  of  iron  employ  9  founderies,  8  rollinp-niills,  andf 
nail  factories,  which  make  IS  tons  of  nails  daily.  There  are  also  7  manufactones  of  steoB- 
engines,  and  lately  the  manufacture  of  sugar-mills,  and  small  steam  machinery  to  drive  ibemf 
has  become  an  important  branch  of  business.  There  are  two  establishments  in  Pittsbin  b 
the  manufacture  ol  steel.  There  are  great  numbers  of  iron-works  in  various  parts  of  the  cMSi 
At  York,  is  a  foundry  for  church  bells,  manufactures  of  cutlery,  surgical  instruments^  ftfe 
Elegant  carpeting  is  also  made  at  the  same  place.  At  Manyaunk,  on  the  Schuylkill,  are  kqgf 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactories.  At  Chambcrsburg,  besides  other  establishmentSi  are  exlflB^ 
sive  manufactories  of  edge  tools,  axes,  carpenters'  tools,  hatchets,  chisels,  &c.,  of  a  quafitjaril 
temper  equal  to  any  made  in  England.  At  Bush  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  is  a  manuracture  rf 
elegant  floor-cloths  from  hemp  and  flax,  and  of  table-cloths  from  cotton.  At  Bethany,  is 
Wayne  county,  is  a  glass  manufactory,  which  produces  450,000  feet  of  window  glass  ennu^. 

In  the  western  part,  are  large  manufactures  of  salt  from  springs.  The  principal  salt-woni 
are  on  the  Conemaugh,  a  stream  running  into  the  Alleghany.  The  water  is  obtained  by  boiiic* 
The  strongest  water  is  found  400  or  500  feet  below  the  surface.  Copper  tubes  are  inserted  ■ 
the  perforation,  in  which  the  salt  water  rises  to  a  level  with  the  river,  accompanied  by  sulpbH 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  often  in  considerable  quantity.  Fresh  water  is  seldom  found  below  100 
feet.  Veins  of  coal  and  slate  are  penetrated  at  various  depths,  and  narrow  beds  of  limestOMii 
lying  deep,  are  passed  through.  In  the  process  of  manufacturing,  salt  water  is  pumped  hf 
horse-power  into  large  troughs,  where  the  earthy  particles  not  held  in  solution,  mostly  subside 
It  is  then  passed  into  a  shallow  boiling  pan  of  cast-iron,  and  after  boiling  is  drawn  oflT  into  TitSf 
where  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  abundant,  and  the  earthy  salts,  subside,  together  with  a  pn^ 
tion  of  muriate  of  soda.  The  clean  brine  is  passed  off  into  a  boiler,  in  which  the  salt,  in  601 
crystals,  is  precipitated,  and  then  removed  to  drain.  No  use  is  made  of  the  sulphate  of  sodi) 
of  which  there  is  considerable  in  the  water.  The  salt  manufactured  at  Kiskiminetas  and  Co» 
maugh  has  in  some  years  amounted  to  1 ,000,000  bushels  ;  it  is  sold  at  from  20  to  25  cents  ]Mr 
bushel,  at  the  works  ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  does  not  exceed  10  cents  a  bushel. 

A  large  portion  of  the  numerous  salt-works  are  near  the  river,  in  the  ravines  of  the  Kisld* 
minetas,  and  coal  for  fuel  is  procured  from  veins  situated  above  the  w^orks,  in  the  side  of  tin 
bill,  and  costs  but  a  cent  a  bushel.     Considerable  salt  is  made  near  Pittsburg,  from  a  founH^ 


*  A  f^at  part  of  the  traniportation  between  Philadel-  honea,  and  theae  are,  with  few  ezceptiom,  of  Ifaa 

Dhia  and  the  western  country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  verian  breed.    They  are  large,  and  usually  la  good  0|» 

large,  heavy  wagons,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  although  dition,  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  New  Ei^ei 

the  railroads  and  canals  have  monopolized  most  of  tma  horses  in  spirit,  strength,  and  bottom.    A  lepmofiill 

business.    The  bodies  are  long,  and  covered  by  cloth  sup-  of  one  of  these  wagons  will  be  fbimd  in  tba  ?  ignatlt  ll  W 

ported  by  bsnt  posU.   These  are  higher  before  and  behind  head  of  the  article  on  the  MiddU  SMW. 
than  in  the  middle.    They  are  usually  drawn  by  5  or  6 
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obtiined  bj  boring  S70  feet ;  the  water  is  strong,  and  b  raised  by  a  steam-engine ;  the  salt  is 
wbile,  and  of  a  good  quality.     This  fountain  is  sufficient  for  the  annual  manufacture  of  25,000 
bushels.     There  are  other  salt  springs  on  the  Ohio,  and  also  on  the  Chenango  and  Mahony.  ^ 
The  preceding  items  may  afibrd  the  reader  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
onnauctures  of  this  state. 

8.  GavemmenL  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1838,  and  amended  in  1851.  The 
Gemtral  AisenUfly  consists  of  a  house  of  representatives,  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  100, 

S portioned  to  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  and  chosen  annually. 
le  senate  cannot  consist  of  less  than  one  fburth,  nor  more  than  one  third  of  the  house,  and  its 
members  are  chosen  for  three  years.  The  governor  is  chosen  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold 
office  longer  than  six  out  of  nine  years.  The  judges  are  chosen  by  the  people.  All  white  tax- 
paying  citizens  are  entitled  to  vote.     Pennsylvania  sends  25  representatives  to  Congress. 

9.  Religion.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous,  but  they  are  now  divided  into  three 
bodies,  the  old  school,  the  new  school,  and  the  associate  Presbyterians.  The  Methodists,  Bap* 
tists,  Gennan  Reform  and  Lutherans  are  also  numerous.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  other 
sects,  including  Mennonists  and  Tunkers,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  this  State. 

10.  Education,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania^  at  Philadelphia,  was  originally  an  acade« 
my  and  charity-school,  and,  after  repeated  augmentations,  became  the  university  of  the  State  in 
1791.  It  has  13  professors,  one  of  whom  is  chief  officer  of  the  university,  with  the  title  of 
Provost.  Dickinson  College^  at  Carlisle,  was  founded  in  1783,  but  was  for  a  time  suspended. 
It  has  at  present  lOinstructers  and  140  students,  with  a  library  containing  15,000  volumes.  Jef* 
ftnon  College  J  at  Canonsburg,  was  founded  in  1802.  It  has  a  president,  8  professors,  and 
190  students.  The  library  contains  10^000  volumes.  The  fVestem  University ,  at  Pittsburg, 
was  founded  in  1820.  It  has  7  instructers,  and  53  students.  Jllleghany  College^  at  Mead* 
ville,  was  founded  in  1815.  Washington  College^  at  Washington,  was  established  in  1806.  It 
has  5  instructers,  and  100  students.  Pennsylvania  College^  at  Gettysborg,  Lafayette  College^ 
M.  Easton,  and  Marshall  College^  at  Mercersburg,  are  new,  but  flourishing  institutions.  Not- 
wUDstaading  the  number  of  literary  institutions,  education  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Not 
above  one  diird  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  attend  school,  and  the  general  means  of  instruc- 
tion are  very  limited.  The  public  attention,  however,  has  lately  been  turned  to  the  subject, 
md  exertions  are  making  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education.  The  late  Stephen  Girard 
left  2,000,000  of  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia. 

11.  History.  William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  obtained  from  James  the  Second,  of  England,  a 
grant  of  this  whole  territory,  in  1681.  This  grant  was  made  in  consideration  of  services  ren- 
dered the  crown  by  the  father  of  Penn,  who  was  an  admiral  in  the  English  navy.  The  terri- 
tory at  this  time  contained  no  settlement.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  three  ships  set  sail 
for  the  country,  loaded  with  settlers,  chiefly  Quakers.  They  landed  at  the  spot  where  Phila- 
delphia now  stands.  The  next  year,  Penn,  with  another  large  body  of  settlers,  came  to  llie 
country  ;  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and, 
»ith  a  convention  of  the  settlers,  established  a  form  of  government  and  a  body  of  laws.  Penn 
returned  to  England,  and,  on  the  accession  of  William  the  Third,  the  government  was  taken 
torn  him,  but  was  afterwards  restored.  In  1699,  he  revisited  Pennsylvania,  and  remodelled 
the  government.  Delaware,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  colony,  was  allowed  a  distinct 
lerislature.  The  early  historv  of  this  State  is  not  diversified  with  those  narratives  of  Indian 
nostilitics,  which  confer  so  deep  an  interest  upon  the  annals  of  most  of  the  other  colonies.  For 
70  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  an  uninterrupted  harmony  existed  between  tho 
colonists  and  the  Indians.  Pennsylvania  continued  under  the  original  charter  until  after  the 
American  Revolution. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  DELAWARE. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Delaware  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania ;  E.  by  the  river 
nd  bay  of  Delaware  and  the  ocean  ;  and  S.  and  W.  by  Maryland.  Except  Rhode  Island,  it 
is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  containing  but  2,120  square  miles.  It  is  92  miles  long,  and 
S5  miles  is  its  greatest  width.     It  lies  between  38^  29'  and  39^  47'  N.  lat.,  and  75^  and  7*^ 
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3.  Rioeri.     Brmtdymne  Cntk  passes  Through  this  State  from  Pennqrlmrii ;  it  U  40  a 

long,  and  is  no  more  than  a  fine  mill-stream.    A  battle  was  fought  in  its  nei^lxM'bood,  hi  177T, 
between  the  Americans,  under  Washington,  and  (he  British,  under  Lord  Howe. 
Crttk  receives  the  Brandywine,  and  runs  into  the  Delaware.     It  ia  navigable  for  w 
15  miles.     The  other  streams  are  too  unimportant  for  notice. 

3.  Bay.  Delaware  Bay  forms  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  this  State,  but  afionb 
oatiu^Ily  no  good  harbor  for  ships.  To  remedy  this  deGciency,  the  United  States  gover 
has  now  constructed  a  breakwater  and  dike  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  just  within  Cape  I 
pen.  The  breakwater  is  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  a  wall  of  stone,  33  feet  WMeai 
the  rop,  and  sloping  outwardly  on  both  sides.  The  dike  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  Tiinifc 
water ;  it  is  placed  further  wiihm  the  bay,  and  is  chiefly  designed  as  a  defence  against  tlw  ice 
which  floats  down  the  stream.  Both  of  these  are  built  of  immense  blocks  of  stoue,  somelimti 
3  tons  in  weight,  and  are  a  little  more  than  5  feet  above  the  highest  tides.  Being  cainplete4| 
these  works  now  form  a  secure  harbor  with  two  entrances,  and  from  4  to  6  fathoms  di^dk  of 
water. 

4.  Climate.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  climate  of  Delaware  cannot  d'xSer  much  from  ttal 
of  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  small  extent  of  this  State  assures  ua,  that  it  mnt 
be  unifonnn  throughout. 

5.  Soil,  ^c.  The  northern  part,  and  most  of  the  land  lying  along  the  Delaware,  is  clayif, 
but  rich,  and  fine  for  tillage.  Timber  of  the  largest  growth  is  found  here.  On  the  seae«■i^ 
the  soil  becomes  sandy.  An  elevation  of  swampy  land,  which  divides  the  streams  of  the  Dd^ 
ware  from  those  of  the  Chesapeake,  passes  north  and  south  through  this  State,  at  a  nearly  eqnl 
distance  from  the  two  shores.  At  the  southern  limit,  is  the  Cypress  Swamp,  where  tins  den- 
tion  terminales.  In  the  extreme  north,  the  soil  is  stony.  Nearly  the  whole  territoiy  ia  alhnol, 
with  liule  variation  of  surface.  There  are  very  few  mineral  productions  in  this  Slate.  Tfa 
■outbern  part  aflbrds  much  bog-iron  ore,  but  Utile  use  is  made  of  it. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  Dlvmoat.    Delaware  is  divided  inro  three  counties ;  Newcastle,  in  the  north ;  Kait,k 
the  middle  ;  and  Sussex,  in  the  south.     These  are  subdivided  into  34  Hundreds.     The  popr    . 
lation  is  90,407,  of  whom  2,683  are  slaves. 

2.  Carial  and  Railroads.  The  Chtsapeakt  and  Dtlauart  Canal  crosses  the  northern  pot 
(^this  State,  uniting  the  two  bap.  It  is  14  miles  long,  CO  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  mA 
locks  100  feel  in  length,  and  22  feet  wide.  It  begins  at  Delan-are  city,  46  milea  below  FUfe 
delphia,  and  passes  westerly  to  Back  Creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  Elk  River.    The  Detf  Ot 

is  the  name  given  to  the  passage  «  ttii 
canal,  for  4  miles,  through  a  hill  90  feet  h 
height,  being  the  deepest  cut  upon  nr  d* 
nal  in  the  world.  The  Summtf  BnJf^ 
which  crosses  the  canal  at  the  cut,  ■  I 
single  arch,  255  feet  in  length.  Has  Al 
sides  of  the  canal  are  secured  by  vaDs  of 
slonc,  and  the  high  banks  are  in  some  jUtiem 
thatched  with  straw,  to  prevent  their  mA 
ing  into  the  canal.  East  of  tbis  spot,  Al 
canal  is  carried  through  deep  marshes ;  in 
foundation  and  embankments  were  execMd 
ct  great  expense.  At  every  half  mile  ■■ 
recesses  for  the  passing  of  vessels,  where  Un 
width  of  the  canal  is  increased  to  110  fed. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Delaware,  is  an 
artificial  harbor,  or  large  basin,  of  a  selnici^ 
cular  shape.  This  canal  was  b^un  u 
1 823,  and  completed  in  6  years,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  dollars.  Tbe  JWwuril 
and  Frtnchtown  Railroad  also  extends  across  the  peninsula  between  the  Delawan  lad  lb 
Chesapeake,  16}  miles  ;  steamboats  connect  the  eastern  terminus  with  Philadelphia,  aad  (hi 


Dtep  Cut,  Dtlaieart  Caiud. 


Mm'widi  Bdtiiiore     A  continuous  line  of  nulroadi  comeeting  these  two  citiesi  has  laMf 

{'JBMitnicted  acrosi  tbe  State,  passing  through  WOmingtoo. 
^T^nma.  The  largest  town  is  the  city  of  fVilmingtany  m  the  northern  part  of  the  8tata% 
PlMktth^  Brandywine  and  Christiana,  a  mile  above  their  conflu^acC)  and  two  miles  west  of 
jPliawaie.  It  stands  on  a  pleasant  slope  of  ground^  and  b  regularly  laid  out ;  the .  houses 
■Mljr  of  brick.  The  commerce  of  the  place  is  considerable,  and  the  river  admits  vesaeb 
Mk  14  feet  of  water  to  come  up  to  the  town.  Several  ships  sul  to  the  whale-fishMj.; 
Mail)  two  bridges  over  the  Brandy  wme  and  Christiana.  The  surroundii^  country  is  pIeai-> 
[tod,  within  a  short  circuit,  contains  100  flour-mills  and  a  large  number  of  manufactoriei*' 
MMfam,  14,000. 

mimr  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  is  situated  on  Jones's  Creek,  7  miles  from  its  entranos 
MMtware  Bay.  (,It  is  a  small,  but  regularly  built  town,  consisting  of  four  streets  runnmg  at 
Mmjgles.  The  houses  are  principally  of  bnck.  The  State-house  fronts  upon  a  neat  squarv 
Bs'€«itre  of  the  town.  Dover  has  a  flourishing  trade,  chiefly  in  flour.  Population,  4,500** 
Vkmemtth^  upon  the  Delaware,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  was  once  the  capital, 
1  aogoyed  considerable  trade.     Delaware  eUy  has  been  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  caoal 


k  JfgricuUure.     Wheat  is  the  chief  article  of  cultivation.     The  flour  made  here  is  of  a  so* 

isr  quality,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  sofmess  and  whiteness.     Maize,  rye,  barley,  flaX| 

iMliijai,  potatoes,  &c.,  also  receive  attention.     In  the  south,  are  some  fine  graai^  landsy 

krii- support  considerable  numbers  of  catde. 

k  Cemmerce.    There  is  littie  foreign  commerce,  but  there  is  a  considerable  trade  m  the  es«- 

|«f  flour,  and  timber  from  the  swampy  districts  of  the  south.     The  shippii^  amounts  to 

UtoO  tons. 

b  MamufaeHire$.     Though  small  m  extent,  and  the  smallest  of  the  States  m  population} 

kware  has  important  manufactures.     The  cltief  of  these  are  at  Wihnington  and  m  tto  ne^|i- 

hood,  and  are  devoted  to  the  making  of«cotton  and  woolen  goods,  pq^er,  guppowder,  sniSS^ 

.    Some  of  the  largest  and  finest  flour^nulls  m  the  country  are  b  this  vicinity.     The  manu* 

lore  of  iron  tn  the  southern  part  was  formerly  extensive,  but  it  has  latety  declined. 

L  Chvemmeni.     A  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 

^CMopose  the  legislature.     The  Senate  has  9  members,  elected  every  4  years ;  the  House, 

■wmbers,  elected  biennially.    The  Governor  b  chosen  for '4  years.    Elections  are  popular, 

fsqffirage  is  universal.     Delaware  has  but  one  representative  in  Congress. 

tl    Beligian.    Methodbts,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Quakers,  are  the 

MJpiiI  denominations. 

K  EdueaHon.     Delaware  has  one  college,  at  Newark,  with  4  teachers,  and  50  students. 

ara  B  a  common-school  fund,  belonging  to  the  State,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  10,000 

\m%.     The  income  also  of  25,000  dollars,  invested  m  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 

^iropriated  to  the  purpose  of  education.     In  182d,  a  law  was  passed,  establishbg  a  system 

lommon  schoob. 

0.  Huiory,     The  first  settlement  in  this  State  was  made  at  Fort  Christiana,  on  the  creek 

hat  name,  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  in  1637,  and  the  country  for  some  time  went  by  the 

IS  of  New  Swedeland.     In  1655,  the  colony  was  subjected  by  the  Dutch  of  New  York, 

I  after  the  conquest  of  that  territory  by  the  English,  in  1664,  it  was  annexed  to  the  colony 

New  York.     In  1682,  it  was  granted,  as  before  stated,  together  with  Pennsylvania,  to  Wih 

■  Penn,  but  was  separated  from  that  State  in  1701.     The  two  colonies,  however,  were 

ler  one  governor,  with  distinct  legislatures,  till  1776,  when  Delaware  adopted  a  new  consti* 

ioa,  vesting  the  executive  power  in  a  president  and  privy  cbuncil.     The  present  constitution, 

s  established  in  1831. 


CHAPTER  XXVII.  MARYLAND. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Boundaries  and  Extent     Maryland  b  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania ;  E.  by  Delaware 
i  the  ocean  ;  S.  and.  W.  by  Virginia.    It  Hes  between  SS^  and  39^  44'  N.  lat.,  and  76°  W 
<l7{^  20^  W   Ion.,  and  contains  13,800  square  miles. 
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2.  JUouniain$>>  The  narrow  strip  of  territory,  belonging  to  this  State,  which  extends  to  the 
west  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  is  crossed  by  the  Appalachiao  Mountami}  bol 
Hieir  extent  is  so  small  as  not  to  require  notice. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Potomac  divides  this  State  from  Virginia  ;  it  rises  in  the  loftiest  wgifm  9C 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  near  the  AUeghany  ridge,  and  flows  southeasterly  into  Chesapedb 
9ay.  it  is  550  miles  long,  and  1\  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  tide  water  reaches  300  ndhi 
(rom  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  good  ship  navigation  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  distance.  Widh" 
ington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown  are  situated  upon  this  river.  Three  miles  above  WsdK 
ington  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls. 

The  Susquehanna  comes  into  this  State  from  Pennsylvania,  and  empties  into  Chesapeaht 
Say.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small  river,  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Baltimore.  The  Severn  if 
ioother  small  stream,  on  which  Annapolis  stands,  2  miles  from  its  mouyi.  The  PeU^ixmii  k 
110  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  nearly  half  its  course.  All  these  rivers  enter  the  Chesapeihi 
from  the  west.  On  the  opposite  side  are  Chester  River^  the  Choptank^  and  the  JVlmliCifcl^ 
which  are  navigated  by  small  water  craft. 

4.  Islands.  The  Bay  of  Chesapeake  contains  many  islands  within  the  limits  of  Maryland. 
Kent  Island^  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  Annapolis,  is  12  miles  long.  The  Tasigm 
Islands  lie  further  down  the  bay. 

5.  Bays  and  Harbors.  The  northern  half  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  contained  in  this  StitSi 
The  whole  Bay  is  270  miles  in  length,  and  from  7  to  20  miles  wide,  and  generally  9  fiithoai 
deep  ;  it  is  narrowest  in  the  northern  part.  It  contains  many  fine  harbors,  and  is  highly  fitroA* 
ble  to  navigation. 

6.  Climate.  The  summers  in  this  State  are  hot,  moist,  disagreeable,  and  unhealthy  ;  sgoei 
and  intermittent  fevers  prevail,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  sickly  complexion.  These  renini 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  State,  and  especially  to  those  parti  en 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  As  Maryland  lies  not  only  further  south  than  PemH^ 
VAnia,  but  is  also  a  lower,  and  more  level  country,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the  winters  iMl 
be  considerably  milder  ;  yet  the  Potomac  at  Washington  is  usually  frozen  in  Janony. 
Throughout  the  whole  State  the  weather  is  subject  to  sudden  changes. 

7.  Soil.  There  is  little  rocky  territory  in  the  State,  but  there  are  many  tracts  of  tluDy  ■>- 
productive  soil.  Much  of  the  land,  however,  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  aid 
tobacco.     Kitchen  vegetables,  in  great  perfection,  are  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore. 

8.  Geology  and  Minerals.  The  eastern  plain  consists  chiefly  of  tertiary  beds  of  chy  ad 
sand,  in  some  places  higlily  fossiUferous,  in  others  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains.  Tbs 
beds  of  sheli-marl  are,  in  an  economical  view,  the  most  important  of  these  deposits  -;  tbey  oc- 
cur in  the  central  eastern,  and  lower  western  counties,  and  consist  of  shells  ot  different  Undii 
imbedded  in  clay  and  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  cement.  This 
stance  affords  the  farmer  an  invaluable  dressing  for  his  land,  those  beds  which  contain 
with  a  calcareous  cement  being  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  masses  of 
found  at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  rivers,  and  sometimes  from  6  to  8  feet  in  depth, 
ral  hundred  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  and  called  by  the  inhabitants  Indian 
and  the  oyster-rocks  of  Sinepuxcnt  Bay,  although  not  geologically  connected  with  .theskd- 
marl,  and  in  no  respects  fossilized,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  their  appliet- 
tion  to  the  same  economical  use.  A  belt  of  the  upper  secondary  series,  extends  across  ths 
State,  through  Cecil,  Kent,  Ann  Arundel,  and  Prince  George^s  counties,  of  the  same  age  m 
die  New  .Tersey  greensand  formation,  and  possessing  the  character  of  the  greensand  mail.  Us 
bog-iron  ore  of  Dorchester,  Caroline,  and  Worcester ;  tlie  hone  ore,  brown  ore,  and  bloM 
oxides  of  a  belt  forming  the  western  border  of  tlie  Plain  ;  the  valuable  clays  adapted  for  lis 
manufacture  of  stone  ware,  common  pottery,  glazed  ware,  and  fire-bricks  ;  alum  earth,  oopp^ 
ras  ore,  red  and  yellow  ochres,  are  among  the  useful  minerals  of  this  region.  West  01  ths 
Plain,  extends  a  belt  of  primary  rocks  of  the  stratified  seiios,  comprising  gneiss,  mica- 
hornblend  rock,  limestone,  serpentine,  chlorite,  and  clay  slates,  &c.,  passing  on  the  west  ii 
rocks  of  the  grauwacke  group.  Chromiferous  ores,  magnesian  earth,  yielding  Epsom  8ahS| 
porcelain  earth,  lime,  marble,  ii)anc;anese,  copper  ore,  &c.,  occur  in  this  tract,  beyond  which  M 
find  a  repetition  of  the  geological  formations  of  Pennsylvania.  Iron,  coal,  and  Ume,  constitnls 
the  mineral  weaUh  of  the  western  counties.  Pipe  ore  occurs  in  the  valley  bejrond  the  Bbs 
Ridge,  and  the  coal-measures  of  Alleghany  county  comprise  beds  of  nodular  and  lienisiitr* 
iron  ores.      The  Frostburg  coal-Hold  extends  from  Pennsylvania  through  Maryland  bta  Vif^ 
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■a,  a  distnce  of  about  30  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6,  and  an  area  of  Dearly  300  square 
Sea.  The  coal  lies  in  a  trough  between  Pan's  and  Savage  Mountains,  and  occurs  in  nume- 
NU  beds,  alternating  in  the  lowest  portion  of  ihe  deposit  with  slates,  shales,  bands  of  iron  ore, 
id  ihle  clay,  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  lunestone.  Be3rond 
•  Back  Bone  is  the  Youghiogany  or  Yohagany  coal-field,  where  there  are  coal-seams  30  feel 
■ek.  The  iron  ore  beds  in  some  instances  alternate  with  the  coal  xtnta^  and  tbe  orea  belong  to 
B  argillaceous  carbonate,  and  red  and  brown  heniatitfts. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT 

1.  Divinotu.  Maryland  has  30  counties,*  and  in  coounon  language  if  eonsiderfld  as  com- 
tising  3  great  divisions,  separated  bv  the  Chesapeake,  viz.  the  £after»  .Shore,  and  the  WeU- 
m  sLn. 

Population  of  different  periodt. 
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3  Canali.  The  Ttile  Water  Canal,  is  46  miles  in  length,  passing  aloni  the  Susqaehanna, 
[lie  Cheinpeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  designed  lo  unite  the  Poiomac  at  Washington  with  tlie 
)liio  at  Piiisburg.  But  (hsi  project  has  been  abandoned.  Its  course  is  along  the  twitbem 
ank  of  the  Poiomac,  and  it  has  been  completed  to  Cumberland,  185  miles. 
3.  RuUroadt.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  completed  from  Baltimore  to 
i^beeling,  ii60  miles.     A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  is  tbe  Carrollton  Viaduct,  312  feet  in 

length,  and  40  feel  high,  built 
of  granjce,  with  an  arch  of  80 
feet  over  a  stream  runninu 
into  the  Patapsco.  Two  oth- 
er viaducts  are  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  one  of  which  is 
;  373  feet  long,  and  crosses  the 

Patapsco  on  four  arches.  Now 
this  great  work  is  finitihed,  the 
whole  distance  from  Baltimore 
to  Wheeling  can  be  traveled 
in  20  hours.  The  Carrollton 
viaduct  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut.  A  branch  of  this  road 
extends  from  Washington  3i! 
liles,  and  a  viaduct  across  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  connects  the  main  line  with  the 
l^inchester  Railroad.  A  Virginia  branch  is  to  extend  to  Parkeraburg  on  the  Ohio.  The  Philii- 
tjAia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  93  miles  in  length,  extends  within  this  State,  from  B.iliimore  to 
la»re  de  Grace,  where  the  Susquehanna  is  crossed  by  a  sleara  ferry-boat,  and  ilience  to  llie 
oundar/  of  Delaware,  a  distance  of  53  miles.  The  Baltimore  and  Susinuhanna  Railroad 
itends  from  Baltimore  up  llie  Great  Falls  of  Gunpowder,  and  down  the  Codorus  to  York,  in 
'Miwylvania,  GO  miles,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Columbia  by  the  York  and  WrightivilU  Road. 
i3milei.  The  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad,  20  miles,  connects  Annapolis  wiili  Baltimore. 


CarroUlon  iiaduel 
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4.  CUiei  and  T^natu.  BM- 
more,  upon  the  Fatapsco,  14  milei 
from  the  Chesapeake,  is  a  Inn 
city,  and  the  chief  connnerenl 
mart  for  all  the  country  upon  dw 
bay  and  its  naters.  It  is  fine* 
ly  situated,  and  regularlr  btiih^ 
chiefly  of  brick ;  the  public  binU- 
ings  and  monuments  indicate  I^ 
their  splendor  a  high  degree  m 
wealth  and  enterprise  in  the  inbalh 
ilaots.  The  Catholic  Cathedral  ii 
an  edifice  in  the  Ionic  style,  190 
feet  long  and  177  wide,  surmoaiiN 
ed  by  a  dome  and  cross,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  137  feet.  Ilba 
some  fine  paintings,  and  the  largest 
church  organ  in  ihe  United  States, 
containing  6,000  pipes.  TheUei^ 
chants'  Exchange  is  255  feet  n 
from,  and  contains  a  hall,  86  feet 
in  length,  lighted  from  a  dome,  90 
feet  above  the  floor.  St.  Piifs 
church,  the  Unitarian  church,  tbe 
Court-house  and  the  Union  built 
are  also  elegant  buildings. 

Two  splendid  public  monuroeoti 
particularly  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers.  The  WnAington  Mm 
timent  consists  of  a  base  50  feet 
square  and  23  feet  high,  support 
ing  a  column,  20  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  diminishing  to  14 
feet  at  the  top  ;  on  the  summit  rests  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  at  a  height  of  163  fed 
from  the  ground.  The  Battle  Jitonvment  commemorates  Ihe  defeat  of  the  British,  in  iheif 
attack  on  the  city,  in  September,  1S14  ;  it  is  55  feet  high.  Both  of  these  monuments  are  of 
white  marble.  There  are  several  handsome  public  fountains,  which  furnish  a  copious  Bupplf 
of  pure  water.  Tbe  trade  of  Raliimore  is  great,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  best  flour  mi^ 
ket  in  the  world.  In  commerce  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  United  Slates.  The  harbor  is  Kpoi, 
altlioiigh  vessels  larger  than  200  tons,  cannot  ascend  below  the  lower  suburb,  called  FdTl 
Point ;  this  is  separated  from  the  cliy  by  a  small  stream,  over  which  there  arc  several  bridges. 
The  sbippinR  of  Baltimore  amounts  lo  abovel60/)00  tons.  There  are,  wilhui  20  miles  of  the 
city,  above  60  tloiir  mills,  one  of  which  has  ground  32,000  barrels  in  a  year ;  within  the  same 
space,  there  are  also  numerous  cotton  manufactories,  and  various  others  of  cloth,  powder,  pa- 
per, iron,  copper,  glass,  steam-engines,  chemicals,  tobacco,  &c. 

Baltimore  has  2  colleges,  60  churches,  2  theatres,  hospital,  city  ball,  &c.  It  was  founded 
in  17^0,  hut  for  20  years  it  could  boast  of  no  more  than  25  houses  and  2  vessels.  Since  dB 
Revolution,  however,  it  bos  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  now  contains  170,000  ioliabi- 
tanls.  The  neighborhood  is  pleasant,  and  the  land  rises  in  successive  elevations,  afibidiiig 
variegated  and  extensive  prospects, 

^nnapoli*,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  below  Bnhimore,  is  the  seat  of  goreifr 
ment.  It  lias  a  harbor  formed  by  the  river  i^evern,  and  is  a  handsome  and  regular  ci^,  wiA 
streets  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  occupied  by  the  capilol,  a  large  and  handsome  edi6M) 
containing  the  State  library,  of  10,000  volumes.  It  is  not,  however,  a  place  of  my  tnda. 
Poiiulalion,  3,000. 

The  city  of  Frederiek,  near  the  centre  of  the  Slate,  is  pleasantly  situated  and  renillrij 
built.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  flour  and  grain.  Population,  6,000.  /fa^ratown,  m  IM 
northern  part,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  a  fertile  and  productive  country  around  it.     Fbp- 
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IM,  S,Sm.     WUliMmfoH  and  CumUrkmd  ire  Miudl  bm  floombb^  vOfaeet  cii  db  ^dlo- 

&,'  io  the  western  part  or  the  State. 

ft.  «id|grieiiftiire.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  this  inhabitants.  LidiaD  oon 
ijmit  are  the  i^ricultural  staples  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  butt  the  httef,  under  the  pseseol 

pm  of  cuhivation,  is  so  precarious  a  rcmurce,  that  the  former  nngr  be  said  to  be  the  'most 
iMOftant  product.  The  same  articles,  with  tolMcco,  are  the  stapm  of  the  western  aeetioij 
^M  on  the  newly  cleared  lands  of  the  mountainous  cUstrict,  where  the  cdtrration  of  lejieco 
1m  klelf  been  commenced,  the  bright  leaf  staple  is  produced.  The  fine  tracts  in  dus  diitfiety 
csBed  the  Glades,  are  broad,  moist  valleys,  formii^  productive  nieadows  and  hmriaiiftipaslures. 
Of  My  105  hogsheads  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Baltimore  in  1836,  24,990  were  of  the  paeduce 
of  the  State  ;  the  flour  inspected  m  the  same  tsity  that  year,  amounted  to  616,600  liaiiell  and 
SI,SSS  faalf-barrels,  togedier  with  1,405  hogsheads  and  4,901  barrels  of  Indian  TBpali  and 
*4i807  barreb  of  rye  flour.  Rice  and  cotton  have  been  raiied^  in  the  sootheni  cdonliili  but 
only  in  small  quantities,  and  the  palma  christi  or  castor-oil  bean  »  found  to  thrive*    '^    :r- 

6.  Mamufaetures.  The  manufactures  of  Mairland  are  various  and  pretty  extensrre,  dioo^ 
lets  so  than  in  the  more  northern  States  ;  odr  inmrmation  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  value 
of  die  products  ,is  extremely  meagre  and  imsatisfactoiy,  but  they  include  cotton  ^md  weokn 
goods,  iron  ware,  sheet  copper,  leather,  pottery,  and  stone  ware,  paper,  gunpowdor,  glass, 
chesaicals,  &c.  The  number  of  cotton-nulls  is  about  30,  with  upwards  of  60,000  yiMles, 
frodociu  annually  1,500,000  pounds  of  yam,  and  16,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  There  are  some 
woolen  mctories,  producing  broadcloths,  eassimeres,  satinets,  carpets,  &c.  There  are  anm* 
dtf  produced  m  the  State  1 ,200,000  pounds  of  Epsom  salt,  maae  from  the  magnesian  earth 
Moeiated  with  serpentme  ;  chrome  jreUow,  of  the  value  of  50,000  dollars  ;  50,000  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol  from  the  black  earth  of  the  Monocacy  valley,  winch  is  a  mixture  of  suq;duret  of 
copier,  iron  ore,  and  manganese ;  red  and  yellow  ochre,  of  the  value  of  2,000  dollars ;  coope- 
IV,  of  the  value  of  6,000  doUars ;  75,000  doDars  worth  of  ahnn,  and  60,000  doDars  worth  ct 
irsKbrick.  Pottery,  stone  ware,  and  g|axcd  ware  are  exported^  and  other  branches  of  aaon- 
fceturing  and  mechanical  industry  are  successfullv  prosecuted. 

7.  Commerce.  Fieheriee.  The  herring,  shad,  and  ojster  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on, 
■id  yield  valuable  returns,  constituUng  an  important  article  of  trade  as  well  as  of  home  eon- 
nnnption.  There  were  inspected  m  Maltnnore  in  1835,  40,711  barrels  and  908  half  barrels 
of  herrings,  5,505  barrels  and  287  half  barreb  of  shad,  and  1,662  half  barrels  of  maclmel. 
The  commerce  of  Maryland  is  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  as  the  oudets  of  large  tracts  of 
productive  country  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  States,  whose  consumption  is 
also  in  part  supplied  through  the  same  channels.  The  direct  imports  from  foreign  countries 
amount  to  6,000,000  dollars  ;  the  exports  to  5,500,000,  and  the  coasting  trade,  consisting  in 
the  exchange  of  northern  manufactures  and  foreign  articles  imported  direcdy  into  northern 
ports,  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  is  also  extensive.  The 
shipping  owned  in  the  State  amounts  to  210,000  tons.  Lumber,  marble,  granite,  feathers, 
cEpper-huilt  vessels,  &c.,  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  exports. 

§•  Oopemment.  Tlie  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  ana  House  of  Delegates.  The  senators, 
15  m  number,  9  for  the  western  and  6  for  the  eastern  shore,  are  chosen  for  five  years.  The 
delegates  are  elected  annually.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years.  Suffrage 
is  universal.     Maryland  sends  six  representatives  to  Congress. 

9.  Religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous  in  this  State,  and  they  have  an  archbbhop, 
who  is  the  metropolitan  of  the  United  States.  The  E^i^opalians,  the  t^resbyteriins,  the  Bap* 
tins,  and  Methodists  are  also  numerous.  There  are  besides  LfUtherans  and  Quakers  and  a  wm 
Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  Swedenborgians. 

10.  Education,  The  University  of  Maryland  grew  out  of  a  medical  coD^e  at  Baltimore, 
and  received  its  charter  in  1812.  It  has  11  instructers.  St.  Mary's  College  at  Baltimore,  is 
a  Catholic  institudon,  founded  in  1799  ;  it  has  25  instructers,  200  students,  and  a  library  of 
13,000  volumes.  The  college  at  Mount  St.  JSIary^  near  £mmittsburg,  is  also  a  Catholic  io-> 
ititution,  and  was  founded  in  1830.  It  has  25  instructers,  130  students,  and  a  library  of  4,000 
vohnnes.  St.  John^e  CollegCj  at  Annapolis,  was  founded  in  1784 ;  it  has  7  instructers,  100 
itodents,  and  a  library  of  3,100  volumes. 

11.  History.  Maryland  was  first  setded  by  Catholics.  That  sect  being  persecuted  ni 
England,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  its  members,  formed  a  plan  to  remove  to  America.  He 
viuted  and  explored  the  country,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  while  making 
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rMdfnafiirtbeflBiigntioii.  Hia  aon  obtained  the  ^raDt  of  the  tenitoiy  deaigDad  foi  Ui  Minnl 
gave  it  the  name  of  Matyland,  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Cherlei  tb*  Aqil. 
Ho  ^pointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  colony,  who  aei  siil  in  ISSS^  nUl 
300  settlers,  principally  Catholics.  They  purchased  land  of  the  Indianii,  and  fonned  a.  Hltla- 
ment  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Potomac.  The  colony  was  increased  by  reft^ea  from  Vitnnia, 
and  die  other  neighborine  territories,  who  were  attracted  by  the  toleration  here  given  to  nU  i» 
ligiona,  and  it  hegan  to  nourish,  hut  was  soon  disturbed  by  Indian  wars  and  rebellions.  TIm 
Catholics  were  tolerant  to  other  sects,  but  soon  found  themselves  outnumbered,  and  bacam* 
subject  to  the  persecution  which  they  had  Qed  from  at  home.  These  troubles,  however,  wen 
allayed  at  the  resloraUon  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1660.  At  the  revolution  of  1698,  tbt 
charter  of  the  colony  was  set  aside,  and  the  government  assumed  by  the  crown  ;  but  in  1716^ 
the  proprietor  was  restored  to  his  rigbts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  dx 
Butbori^  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  existing  consutution  was  formed  in  1776,  hi 
was  moAfied  in  1833. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


I.  Boundanei  and  Eiient,  The  eight  States  next  to  be  described,  viz. :  Virginia,  No^ 
ind  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  are  known  byAl 
general  designation  of  the  Souibem  States.  Their  boundaries,  including  the  peninsula  of  flondih 
may  be  described  in  general  terms,  as  the  Potomac,  the  Ocean,  the  Gull' of  Mexico,  the  MiMh 
■ippi,  tlie  Sabine,  and  the  State  of  Tennessee;  lying  between  25^  and  40°  30'  N.  \SL,mft 
extending  from  75^  to  94°  30'  VV.  Ion.,  witli  an  area  of  412,000  square  i)iile«.  The  Dblriol¥ 
Columbia  is  also  described  under  this  head. 

2  Mountaitu.  Tlie  mountainous  parts  lie  chieHy  in  the  north,  and  these  are  mostly  in  Tlrf- 
Dia.  South  of  Virginia,  the  mountains  fonn  the  northwestern  limit  of  these  States,  and  diw^ 
pear  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama. 

S.  Riven.  Most  of  the  rivers  flow  through  a  level  country.  Their  CNrrenia  are  altim^ 
■nd  their  mouths  generally  barred  with  sand.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  streams  in  ifae  wmMP 
fut  of  Vifginia,  which  fiow  westward  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississipfrf  nU^T*  tH  ^ 


rim  of  tfaft  Southern  States  flow  Boutherly  «  easterly  into  the  Atlantic,  or  Outf  of  Herico 
Thef  mostly  have  Uieir  ori^  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  Appalachian  Mountaini. 


4.  Bays,  Soundt,  ^c.  The  largest  are  in  the  northern  part  of  this  region.  ChtMaptakt 
fiay  is  the  deepest  and  most  convenient  for  navigation  in  the  country.  Southward  of  PamSev 
ttiad,  there  are  no  large  bays  on  the  Atlantic  ;  the  coast  is  uniform  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Vbe  largest  navigable  bay  in  this  quarler,  is  that  of  Mobile.  The  lakes  of  Louisiana  are  sbal- 
iir,  and  little  available  lor  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

5.  Shorei  and  Capts.  Every  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  wilhout  a  single  iofiy  head> 
nd,  to  warn  the  navigator  of  his  approach  to  the  land.  The  capes  of  North  Carolina  do  not 
roject  far  into  the  sea,  but  they  arc  beset  with  shoals,  and  are  the  most  dangerous  spots  upon 
ir  coast,  south  of  Nantucket.  The  peninsula  of  Kast  Florida  may  be  considered  as  an  ira- 
ense  cape,  and  much  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  Mississippi  has  formed  at  it* 
outh,  by  the  mud  brought  down  in  its  waters,  a  cape  40  miles  in  extent,  the  eitireme  point  of 
bich  in  called  the  Balize,  through  which  the  river  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6.  Climalt.  In  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy; 
It  the  far  greater  portion  of  this  territory  may  be  characterized  as  subjected  to  a  climate,  hot, 
oial,  and  insalubrious. 

7.  Soil.  Some  of  the  richeA  soils  in  our  country  are  in  the  Southern  Slates.  Almost 
I  the  good  lands  are  alluvial  ;  their  peculiarities  are  elsewhere  described.  The  poor  soiit 
e  commonly  sandy,  and  these  tracts  occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface. 

8.  JVintrah.  Over  so  great  a  tract,  the  minerals  are,  of  course,  various ;  yet  there  is  leM 
Tersity  than  might  be  expected,  on  account  of  the  great  uniformity  of  the  geological  formatiom. 
ool,  iron,  lime,  and  salt  abound  in  different  districts  ;  good  marble,  granite,  freestone,  slate, 
id  valuable  clays  also  occur  ;  but  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  these  sources  of 
eilth.  Gold  is  found  from  the  Potomac  to  the  sources  of  the  Alabama,  in  the  hilly  dis- 
ict  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Some  mines  have  been  worked,  but  the  precious 
etal  has  been  chiefly  obtained  from  wasliings,  or  deposit  mines,  having  been  transported  from  its 
itive  beds  by  running  water.  In  some  cases,  lai^e  returns  have  been  made  for  the  labor  and 
ipital  employed  ;  but  in  manv,  great  losses  have  been  sustained.  Some  large  lumps  of  virgin  ore 
[TO  been  found  here,  one  of  which  weighed  23  pounds.  So.me  of  the  gold  has  been  sent  to  the 
int  and  coined,  some  has  been  manufactured,  and  some,  either  cast  into  small  plates  or  put  up 
quilb  in  a  state  of  dust,  passes  current  in  the  gohl  region,  instead  of  the  coin  of  the  couutiT'. 
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9.  Vegetable  ProdwHons.  It  is  in  these  Sutes,  that  the  productions  of  nature  elbbit  ibe 
greatest  luxuriance  and  variety.  Here  may  be  seen  the  magnificence  of  the  priniiuye  fisveHBi 
and  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the  marshy  alluvion.  The  shores  of  Carokna,  Geoiigia,  and 
Florida,  offer  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  groves,  which  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters.  The 
forests  of  yellow  pine  nave  aU-eady  been  noticed.  The  cypress  swamps  are  gloomy,  inaccesai- 
ble  regions.  The  cypress  tree  has  a  trunk  formed  of  4  or  5  enormous  buttresses,  which,  rising 
from  the  water,  unite  at  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  produce  a  straight,  tapering  shaft,  60  or 
80  feet  in  height.  At  the  top,  it  throws  out  horizontal  branches,  which  interlace  with  the  adjoiiH 
ing  trees,  and  are  covered  with  a  foliage  of  the  deepest  green.  A  cypress  forest  at  a  distune, 
looks  like  a  scafTolding  of  verdure  in  the  air. 

The  palmetto  b  a  beautiful  tree,  and  may  stand  for  the  personification  of  grace,  as  tbe  Km 
oak  may  for  that  of  strength.  The  trunk  often  rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  and  it  hardly  di* 
creases  in  size  even  at  tlie  top.  This  is  a  pendent  and  thick  cluster  of  glossy,  (an-like  karas, 
more  than  4  feet  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  A  few  of  the  upper  ones  are  upright,  but  llie 
rest  hang  down  like  the  twigs  of  a  willow,  and  wave  gracefully  like  long  hair  in  a  gentle  wind. 
A  close  cluster  of  these  palmettos,  of  an  uniform  height,  resemble,  at  a  distance,  the  pillars  and 
entablature  of  a  dilapidated  temple. 

The  live  oak  is  a  fit  emblem  of  strength.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  but  the  moss  gives  in 
appearance  of  double  foliage.  Tliis  moss  is  of  a  venerable  gray,  and  hangs  from  the  branchei 
many  feet.  The  trunk  of  the  live  oak  is  seldom  straight  or  tall,  and  the  tree  seems  rather  to 
run  into  horizontal  branches,  which  cover  a  great  space.  The  knees  of  this  tree  make  the  best 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  live  oak  is  altogether  a  tree  so  singular  m  its  shape  and  robe  cf 
moss,  that  a  stranger  will  pause  long  to  examine  it. 

The  big  laurel,  or  magnolia,  has  been  much  admired  for  beauty,  but  it  has  not  been  toomucii 
praised.  It  rises  in  a  tall  and  smooth  stem  to  a  great  height,  but  it  is  the  leaves  and  flowm 
which  give  it  all  its  beauty.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  and  glossy  green,  6  or  8  inches  in  lei^ 
and  3  inches  broad.  There  is  no  leaf  in  the  New  England  forest,  that  will  compare  with  tkt 
of  the  laurel.  The  rich  white  flowers  are  scattered  over  the  tree,  in  profusion.  They  are  of 
a  dazzling  white,  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  resemblance  to  the  pond-lIIy*  To  thb 
flower,  succeeds  a  crimson  cone,  which,  in  opening,  exhibits  rounded  seeds  of  the  finest  cm. 
red,  suspended  by  delicate  threads.     The  tree  is  often  more  than  100  feet  in  height. 

The  red  bay,  with  its  aromatic  leaves,  is  a  noble  tree,  attaining  die  height  of  70  or  80  fiset 
The  mangrove  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  white  mangrove  grows  in  swamps, 
to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  the  black  is  found  along  the  coasts  and  on  the  keys,  when 
its  branches,  shooting  downward,  and  taking  root  in  the  mud,  form  new  trees,  impenetrably  in* 
terlaced  with  each  other.  The  lignumvits,  mahogany,  and  some  other  tropical  trees,  are  found 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  Florida. 

The  dogwood  is  a  large  shrub,  covered  in  spring  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  white  flowecs, 
and  in  autumn,  with  berries  of  a  fine  scarlet.  It  is  found  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Gulf  of  MexicOi 
The  persimon  is  another  large  shrub,  witli  a  fruit  of  remarkable  astringency,  when  green.  The 
cotton- wood  is  a  sort  of  poplar,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  in  diameter.  It  bears  in  ill 
blossoms  a  downy  substance  like  cotton.  The  catalpa  is  indigenous  to  Louisiana.  The  paw- 
paw, or  Indian  fig,  the  Chickasaw  plum,  prairie  plums  of  various  species,  and  grapes  of  manv 
sorts,  are  found  native  in  these  States.  The  Cherokee  rose  (rosa  muUiJlora)  twines  itiea 
around  the  tallest  trees,  and  adorns  their  foliage  with  festoc^  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  produce  an  aquatic  vegetation,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of  flottiig 
islands.  The  leaves  and  delicate  white  flowers  of  the  pistia  float  upon  the  surface,  and  M 
attached  to  the  bottom  by  a  twiny  stem  many  yards  in  length.  The  bow  of  a  vessel  makes  a 
furrow  through  fields  of  this  floating  vegetation,  while  fishes  are  darting,  and  alligators  gu^ 
boling,  in  the  depths  beneath.  The  nymphxa  nelumbo  is  the  prince  of  the  flowering,  aquadft 
plants.  It  rises  from  a  root  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and  grows  sometimes  M 
10  feet  depth  of  water.  It  has  a  smooth,  elliptical  leaf,  often  as  large  as  a  parasol.  Thp 
flowers  are  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  have  all  the  brilliant  wliite  and  yellow  of  the  New  Enghr* 
pond-lily,  but  are  devoid  of  its  fragrance. 

The  cane-brakes  are  another  remarkable  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  this  region.  Tbe  CU0 
grows  upon  the  low  grounds,  and  in  a  rich  soil.  It  sometimes  almost  equals  the  bamboo  m 
size.  Its  seed  is  farinaceous,  and  often  used  for  bread.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  dagger-shapa^i 
and  p.  thick  cane-brake  forms  an  impervious  roof  of  verdure  in  the  air,  which  has  the  appearaei 
of  a  solid  hyer.     A  cane-brake  is  almost  impenetrable  by  man,  but  is  a  favorite  xesoct  of  bfi* 
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oti.   Wbaa  the  ctnes  are  cut  ind  dried,  tbe  n^rooi  anjoj  i  U^  u 
Ettn ;  tfw  rarified  air  in  the  hollow  compartmenti  of  tbe  ome,  bivsts  them  irith  i  r  _ 
iMbliBe  of  musketiy,  and  tbe  burning  of  a  cane-bnke  aoimda  like  tbe  roar  of  a  batda. 
il  Ana  buraed,  is  in  excellent  preparation  for  maiae. 

Tbe  Virginia  deer  u  cotninnn  in  tbe  wooded  pans  of  aD  the  Southeni  Statea^  aid 
il  particiiUriT  abundant  m  LouiuaiiB.  Tha 
American  elk  is  aometimeat  thougb  nvt* 
Iv,  met  with  b  tbe  aouthwestcm  poiliM. 
The  bear,  wolf,  and  cougar  ate  ocemem- 
ally  fomid.  Red  and  gray  foxea  are  abl 
daai.  Besides  these,  the  IbUowins  <fmii- 
nipeds  ire  found  m  tbe  Sontbcgm  StaMn: 
the  raccoon,  opoBBom,  Maryland  mamwl, 
skunk,  bare,  otter,  mmk,  foxrsqiiirreb,  ia> 
getber  with  the  other  speciea  oi  sqdrrefa, 
already  mentioned.  Ibe  bison  does  not 
extend  its  migrations  as  for  south  as  Loo* 
isiona,  and  is  not  found  east  of  tbe  Missta- 
sippi.  Tbe  pouched  rat  is  to  be  seen  it 
great  numbers  in  Florida  and  Geo^i. 
Their  burrows  are  numerous  in  varioa 
places.  Tbe  cotton  tat  is  found  in  £aat 
Flonda,  where  its  buirowa  are  freqnaot 
in  deserted  plantations  and  gardens.  It 
makes  its  nest  of  cotton.  Toe  wood  fit 
is  also  found  in  Florida. 

Tbe  alligator  is  common  in  the  rint^ 
lakes,  and  swamps  of  tbe  more  sou&en 
regions,  and  there  is  a  small  and  barmlea 
species  of  lizard,  called  tbe  striped  liavd, 
which  often  intrudes  into  houses,  feednR 
on  Sies.  The  swift,  another  species  <d 
lisard,  and  the  Florida  chameleon  are  p^ 
culiar  to  this  region.  Tlie  peculiar  binfa 
are  the  Carolina  parrot,  the  turkey  bo^ 
zard,  tbe  carrion  crow  or  black  vulture, 
the  pelican,  flamingo,  gallinule,  ibis,  sey^ 
nJ  herons,  and  the  darter  or  snake-bird, 
which  have  been  before  described,  uttder 
North  America.  The  mocking-bird  is 
abundant  in  the  more  southern  States,  and 
Audubon  states,  that  it  is  often  obliged  to 
defend  its  nest  from  the  attacks  of  sar* 
pents,  which  it  does  with  spirit  and  effect 
Most  of  (he  other  birds  oi  N.  America 
frequent  these  States  in  winter,  but  un- 
grate to  tbe  north  in  summer.  Several  spe- 
cies of  sea-turtle  are  found  on  the  extreme 
southern  coast,  much  prized  as  articles  of 
luxury  or  economical  use ;  such  are  the 
famous  green-turtle,  so  greedily  sought  hr 
gourmands,  and  tbe  hawk-bill,  whose  shell 
is  much  valued  for  combs  ;  the  snapping- 
turtle  of  tbe  lagoons,  and  the  soft-shdl 
turtle  of  the  lakes,  ako  make  very  good 
food.  Tbe  collection  of  the  turtle  q^ 
■londa  keys  and  shores  furnishes  profitable  employment  to  many  hands  ;  they  are  oaed 
jog  oil..    Indeed,  ttirtltfi^  forms  so  unportant  a  branch  of  Floridian  industry,  that  • 
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tarth-craul  a  considered  bd  Muntiil  ippM 
dage  to  a  house,  as  much  so  ss  a  born  lo  • 
northern  farmer.  The  crawl  is  a  pas,  nade 
where  the  water  is  about  2  feet  deep  at  lav 
tide,  hy  driving  mangrore  poles  into  riw 
ground  ;  the  tide  Sows  freely  about  the  tiulloi. 
and  they  are  fed  with  purslain  or  sea-^nss. 

11.  InhabitanU,  Racu,  Clatia,  ^e.  The 
population  is  mixed,  tbough  it  is  princip^ 
of  English  descent.  There  are,  bowevo,  ml 
only  descendants  of  the  French,  Spwdu 
Germans,  &c.,  but  sepante  settlements  rf 
the  original  foreignera.  There  are  iiiliabills 
also,  of  every  European  people  who  erer  a^ 
grate  to  America.  The  ncg^es  not  onlj  fam 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  hi 
a  separate  class ;  for  the  most  of  them  in 
beld  m  slavery.  They  are  principally  natives  of  the  country,  though  there  are  many  imported 
Africans.  The  Indians  are  a  few  Nottaways  and  Catswbas,  in  Virnnia  and  South  CaroEn; 
some  Chickasaws  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  ;  the  Seminoles  and  others,  in  Florida ;  and 
Tarious  small  tribes,  chiefly  the  Appalachies,  Alabamas,  Pascagoulas,  &c.  in  Louisiana. 

13.  Dress.  The  modes  of  dress  are  generally  the  same  that  prevail  in  the  other  sectioDi, 
though  at  tlie  South,  the  materials  are  lighler,  and  the  hats  of  broader  brim. 

13.  Language.  The  English  is  not  the  universal  language  ;  German,  French,  and  SpamiA 
are  used  in  several  settlements  ;  and  ia  Louisiana,  the  laws  and  newspapers  are  printed  in  balk 
English  and  French. 

14.  Mode  of  Building.  The  manner  of  building  is  less  substantial  than  in  the  Middle  w 
Northern  States.  Few  country  houses  arc  of  brick,  and  the  low  country  is  without  stooai. 
What  was  said  by  JetTerson,  of  Virginia,  may  have  a  wider  application, —  "  that  the  gens 
of  archiiL'cturc  seems  to  have  shed  its  malediction  over  the  land."  In  Vii|^nia  the  pdiSe 
buildmgs  are  chiefly  churches,  and  court-houses ;  but  they  are  without  pretensions  to  elei 
The  old  churches,  built  under  the  colonial  governmenl,  of  imported  Nicks,  are  generu^ 
glected  and  dilapidated.  Throughout  the  Southern  Slates,  the  houses  of  the  pianten  I 
much  uniformity.  They  are  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  have  a  veranda  in  front,  and  chimnm 
at  the  end,  on  the  outside.  The  kitchen,  and  other  offices  are  in  separate  buildiogs,  in  tn 
rear.  The  negro  houses  have  chimneys,  and  two  rooms,  and  the  poorest  of  them  are  better 
than  the  cabins  in  Ireland,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  arc  also,  in  some  parts,  maif 
l(^-houscs,  which  are  common  with  both  whites  and  blacks.  There  are  numbers  of  countiy 
houses,  capacious,  and  in  good  taste,  but  the  most  of  them  are  without  elegance.  In  paso^ 
rapidly  in  a  sleaniboat,  the  buildings  on  a  plantation  have  the  appearance  of  a  villan.  Thof 
■re  often  whitotvashed  or  painted.  In  front  is  the  proprietor's  house  ;  on  either  side,  and  ■ 
tbe  rear,  arc-  (he  hospital,  ihe  carriage  house,  the  kitchen,  and  the  store  houses,  and  in  ibl 
rear,  a  double  line  of  negro  dwellings. 

Captain  Ilall  had,  at  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  arehiiectual  (b- 
bryo  of  n  village  in  the  woods,  where  the  inhabitants  had  collected  before  the  lots  were  soli 
for  the  buildings,  and  where  but  few  dwellings  were  actually  raised.  The  houses  were,  soor 
of  ilicin.  on  low  wheels,  to  be  the  more  easily  removed.  Sixty  frames,  built  by  carpentm, 
on  speculation,  were  lying  on  the  ground,  ready  to  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the  sale  of  the  bid 
was  completed.  Stagecoaches,  wagons,  carts,  and  gigs  were  there  in  numbers,  and  mUf 
people  who  came  in  them,  were  encamped  in  the  forest.  Nine  hundred  were  tbere,  aodlf 
the  day  of  sale,  several  tlioiisand. 

15.  Food  and  Drinks.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  tbe  food  in  the  SouA 
ern  Siaies,  and  that  in  the  Northern.  In  the  former,  there  are  few  of  the  garden  vegetaUoi, 
and  the  Irish  potatoe  is  not  generally  raised.  Rice  is  much  used,  chiefly  boiled,  and  it  »  oM 
eaten  as  bread.  Hominy  is  a  preparation  of  Indian  com,  which  is  coarsely  broken,  and  boiled; 
it  IS  found  at  all  tables.  Yams,  or  sweet  potatoes,  tomaios,  and  okra,  are  favorite  vegetabln. 
Hoe-cake,  which  is  the  johnny-cake  of  New  England,  and  ash-pone,  a  coarse  cake,  hArf 
under  the  ashes,  are  in  common  use,  as  bread.     Ham  is  a  gnneral  article  of  food,  and  Al 


inkr  nS  ^olam  8ai  k  set  before  hinoi  thiee  times  a  dqr*  la  Vii|^ii^  it  is,  at  dinner,  e 
qplEOK  .dish,  Bccamp  ied  by  greens.  In  Louisiana,  gun^y  a  compoond  soup,  is  much  uMdL 
^MrnvrOdeans,*  it  is  sold  in  die  streets. 

j|r|jM|r  is  more  u^ed  than  any  other  intoxicatii^  liquor,  and  there  is  much  of  it  consumedi 
|lM(OfNPar  class  of  the  whites  are  less  temperate  than  the  same  grade  in  New  England  anil 
njMMkHe  Stales.  Peadi  brandy,  and  apple  brandy  are  common,  and  in  many  parts,  ci4Biw 
m^  aad  porter ;  im|K>rted  spirits  are  used  in  the  cities,  and  the  rich  bestow  much  care  an^ 
m  upon  their  wines,  which  are  chiefly  sherry  and  madeira,  except  m  Louisiana,  whesf 
in  aaoie  used.  In  the  Southern  States,  whm  the  ague  is  so  common  and  troublesome 
mhijf  iriwre  foes  are  frequent,  and  dews  heavj,  it  has  grown  into  a  custom  to  fortify  t|ip 
qr  MB  ^  aflacKs  of  the  disease,  by  means  of  jiile|^,  or  what  are  called  ant\fi^pmiic$.  A 
pMfMt  is  a  dram  of  any  ardent  spirit ;  but  the  julep  is  made  by  breaking  into  the  raw  liqiM 
ipng  0f  tanaey,  or  several  kinds  of  mint.  In  the  cities,  the  custom  is,  j^rhaps,  ^^mtff 
^fmd  is  she  Imach,  than  Che  observance ;"  but  in  the  countrjr,  imder  ceftam  kcal  mndp^ 
Mms,  it  is  a  general  and  daily  practice  to  indul^  in  these  drams.  At  the  hoteb  of  New 
■fk,  PhBaddphia,  and  Baltimore,  mint  jideps,  which  were  first  introduced  from  the  South  and 
|est|  are  now  regularly  iumished  to  all  who  call  for  them.  They  consist  of  spirits,  sugar,  and 
im  with  small  pieces  of  ice.  They  are  mixed  by  being  poured  rapidly,  and  for  a  conuder- 
h  cipM,  from  one  tumbler  to  another. 

i3*  Dmmei.  The  most  general  diseases,  are  the  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers.  Tbqr 
I  Ab  scoorge  of  aU  the  low  countries,  from  the  Potomac  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  to 
p  Sabine  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  many  cUstricts,  all  the  white  inhabitants 
ID  have  the  means,  remove  at  the  approach  of  summer,  and  return  not  till  after  a  frost, 
hpae  who  remain,  are  sallow,  slender,  and  feeble.  The  yellow  fever  is  a  desolating  pestip 
pee  at  New  Orleans,  but  it  is  seldom  very  destructive  in  other  cities.  The  negroes  are  not 
idy  in  summer,  except  on  the  rice  plantations,  where  they  work  much  in  the  water  ;  but  in 
Mr  mmj  of  them  die  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

17.  TmsKa^.  Persons  who  travel  in  the  Southern  States,  go  chiefly  for  business  or 
dKbf  for  few  would  travel  for  pleasure.  The  three  great  requisites  for  agreeable  traveliif 
l.vaDtmg;  —  good  roads,  good  vehicles,  and  good  inns.  The  roads  are  often  alternations 
1  and  swamp  ;  and  in  a  swamp,  where  a  good  road  could  not  be  made  but  at  vast  exr 
trunks  of  trees  are  laid  across,  over  which  the  vehicle  bounces  without  ceasing.  These 
I  oflad  corduroy  roads,  and  they  are  often  under  water.     The  public  vehicles  are  not  often 

?or  comfortable,  and  the  better  way  of  traveling  is  on  horseback, 
he  inns  are  of  very  humble  pretensions,  and  slender  accommodations.  In  several  States, 
I  charges  are  regulated  by  law.  The  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  traveler  seldom 
as  better  than  upon  the  usual  food  of  the  common  people  ;  and  this,  in  its  best  form,  is  bar 
a,  eggs,  hominy,  and  yams.  In  many  districts,  inhabited  by  wealthy  planters,  the  hospitality 
SDch  that  there  iis  little  need  of  inns.  Any  decent  traveller  is  received,  and  generally,  as  u 
i  were  conferring  upon  his  host  a  favor.  In  districts  less  wealthy,  almost  every  house  re- 
ives the  traveler,  at  a  moderate  compensation.  An  Englishman,  (and  not  the  most  gracious 
ran  among  his  class,)  who  has  passed  over  the  Southern  States,  and  partly  by  an  unfrequented 
Qte,  writes  thus,  —  ^^hospitality  we  were  sure  to  meet  with  in  every  comer,  no  matter  how 
mote.''  On  the  rivers  there  are  steamboats,  and  the  South  has  many  noble  streams,  but 
Me  are  generally  too  low  in  summer.  The  charges  in  them  and  in  stagecoaches,  are  highei 
an  in  the  other  sections ;  but  generally  the  boats  are  less  commodious,  as  they  carry  mer 
bidise  and  produce,  as  well  as  passengers. 

IS.  Character^  Manners,  ^e.  In  the  southern  section  there  are  some  traits  that  run 
mmgh  all  the  States,  though  these  are  somewhat  modified  by  various  causes.  The  most  ob- 
ioos  and  general  modification  of  character,  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  system  of  domestic 
irery.  All  intercourse  between  unequal  parties  must  have,  to  say  the  least,  authority  on  the 
IS  side,  and  submission  on  the  other.  These  are  correlative ;  and  if  the  authority  should  be 
tried  to  despotism,  the  submission  must  end  in  an  entire  surrender  of  will,  and  prostration  of 
ascience.  The  soul  will  sink  to  its  condition  :  and  to  be  a  slave,  b  not  only  to  toil  without 
aard,  but  to  deceive,  to  lie,  and  to  steal  without  shame. 

But  the  more  odious  characteristics  of  a  state  of  slavery  are  not  often  found  m  the  Soutb- 
I  States ;  for  the  system  has  there  almost  every  mitigation  that  is  consistent  with  seco- 
f.     The  slaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  contented  and  cheerful ;  then  greatest  evils  am 
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those  which  they  do  not  feel ;  that  is,  the  moral  ones,  which  condemn  their  whole  nee  to  ^ 
oorance  and  degradation. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  people,  we  refer  principally  to  the  planters,  who  ba% 
the  most  influence  in  forming  the  state  of  society.  The  inferior  cultivators,  or  thoie  who 
have  no  slaves,  are  in  some  j^arts  of  a  grade  hardly  above  that  of  the  slaves  themselTw; 
but  in  the  upper  country,  or  m  the  nortliern  portion  of  the  section,  and  some  other  dii> 
tricts,  they  are  a  more  respectable  class.  *A11  are  agricultural,  for  they  have  little  coa* 
merce,  and  few  manufactures.  In  different  States  these  are  called  foresters,  or  craekmf 
from  an  iuiputed  custom  of  cracking  their  whips  when  they  arrive  in  their  wagons  at  a 
town  0|;  inn.  They  are  ignorant,  but  they  can  generally  read,  though  their  houses  contain  Il» 
tie  to  be  read,  except  newspapers  and  Methodist  tracts.  They  live  within  themselves,  and 
consume  little  that  they  do  not  raise  or  manufacture,  except  sugar.  They  are  not  unsocial ; 
the^  grow  up  with  more  individuality  of  character,  than  men  have  who  live  m  towns,  where  ths 
particular  character  is  sometimes  merged  in  the  general  one.  They  are  sallow,  and  tho^i^  k 
would  be  unjust  to  call  them  ugly,  they  are  certainly  not  distinguished  for  beauty.  What  thi 
French  call  the  deviVs  beauty^  or  youth  and  health,  even  this  they  seem  to  have  not.  Ths 
young  look  old,  and  the  old  are  not  lightly  marked  with  tlie  trace  of  years. 

Perhaps  the  character  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  tkl 
of  the  other  Southern  States  ;  yet  the  principal  traits  are  common  to  all.  In  Vireiniai  msof 
of  the  old  English  habits  of  life  are  retained,  and  the  domains  of  the  landed  proprietors  hnt 
the  extent  of  English  baronies.  The  country  residences  have  particular  names,  as  Huntert 
Hill,  Mount  Pleasant,  Monticello,  and  Mount  Vernon.  The  people  seldom  travel  beyond  ihB 
few  places  of  .resort  within  the  Commonwealth  ;  they  are  therefore  more  attached  to  'their 
home,  and  to  all  the  things  which  make  up  the  complex  idea  of  home.  They  are,  of 
course,  stron<;iy  marked  with  strong  peculiarities  of  character,  but  passionate  and  dominMriB|> 
They  are  hospitable  to  a  degree  unusual  in  New  Enj^land. 

The  people  of  Carolina,  who  dwell  in  the  lower  country,  are  annually  compelled  to  lent 
their  homes,  however  attached  to  them.  None  can  travel  witliout  gaining  knowledge,  and  ki- 
ing  prejudices,  and  the  Carolinians  are  to  a  great  degree,  liberal  and  intelligent.  To  remain  is 
summer  on  the  plantations,  is  at  the  risk  of  life  ;  and  they  are  therefore  found  at  that  season, 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  social,  and  in  general  close)? 
united.  In  New  England,  gentlemen  of  ncii^hboring  towns  are  often  unacquainted  with  etfak 
other ;  but  in  Carolina,  the  acquaintance  extends  over  the  State.  This  arises  from  the  mtn* 
course  of  the  capital,  where  all  are  found  in  spring,  and  from  the  fellowships  that  are  formed  ip 
packets,  or  while  residing  or  traveling  in  other  States. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  life  of  a  southern  agriculturist  is  one  of  indolence  and  ease.  It 
is  the  very  reverse ;  it  is  one  of  far  greater  activity  than  is  led  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  eb^ 
where.  The  cares  of  a  plantation  are  sufHcient  to  consume  the  day,  and  the  planter  is  ofiM 
on  horseback  in  his  fields  till  evening.  His  notions  of  space  are  so  liberal,  that  he  will  readi^ 
ride  a  dozen  miles  to  dine,  and  he  engages  in  the  chase  with  his  characteristic  ardor.  No  msi 
ride  so  fearlessly  ;  and  the  game  is  followed  at  full  speed  in  thick  woods,  among  hoIeS|  hoi^ 
sontal  branches,  and  prostrate  trunks.  The  social  relations  are  admirable.  The  season  Av 
visiting  is  never  over,  and  as  the  social  is  as  much  increased  as  any  other  principle,  by  cullivir 
tion,  here  it  attains  to  its  best  growth.  There  is,  among  relatives,  great  kindliness  of  feelkd 
and  die  circle  it  embraces  is  wider  than  in  New  England.  Any  one  may,  as  far  as  affinity  en 
be  traced, 

'*  Claim  kindred  there,  and  have  bis  claim  allowed." 

Gentlemen  meet  at  frequent  intervals  in  club  houses,  often  built  in  the  woods,  where  the  eoM^ 
tainment  is  furnished  by  each  one  in  turn. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  more  haughtiness,  courtesy,  and  a  higher  estimation  ofpenoih 
al  dignity,  than  those  of  the  North.  Pride  is  the  natural  consequence  of  superiority  of  stttioai 
though  it  is  generally  incompatible  with  meanness.  A  planter  would  be  more  apt  to  do  wImI 
he  would  be  sorry  for,  than  what  he  would  be  ashamed  of.  A  slight  wound  of  pride  is  mm 
strictly  avenged,  than  a  greater  injury  to  property  ;  and  a  lack  of  courtesy  is,  perhaps,  as  mneh 
reprobated  as  a  breach  in  morals.  Duelling  is  the  natural  growth  of  such  a  state,  and  thoifl^ 
it  is  not  frequent,  it  is  but  too  well  established  by  custom.  The  challenged  is  held  to  ff^ 
even  if  he  feel  no  resentment,  or  has  done  no  injustice  ;  and  he  sometimes  perils  his  life  |v 
mere  expediency  ;  as  he  would  put  it  to  some  risk  to  preserve  his  property,  he  is  led  to  beBm 
that  he  must  do  it  also  to  save  his  character. 


STATHK  $ttt 

in  hoaaSmmi  die      te  of  societj  is  somewhat  difl^rent  fiom  thtt  of  the  other  Siatee.    It 

its  character  irom  the  French,  and  is  perhaps  mor^  gay,  if  not  more  dissolute.  Thei*: 

gmiDg,  more  duelbg,  and  less  education.     The  phmters  are  exceedingly  hospitable^ 

and  food  of  ainusement,  thoi^  somewhat  haueh^  and  passionate.     The  French  and. 

partrn  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  there  are  frequent  struggles  for  ascendency.  Tbet 

_  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  state  of  society  and  nuomers  in  some  of  the  Southeni. 

ar    The  first  is  from  the  New  England  Magazine,  and  the  last,  from  <^  Letters  from  the. 
■ndWest;" 
^*f^nie  Carolineah  is  widely  different  from  the  Yankee,  but  I  know  not  that  he  is  better.   K 
not  our  faults,  he  may  not  be  the  possessor  of  all  our  virtues.     I  did  not  regiain  in 
ry  kmg  enough  to  see  many  of  his  faults  ;  and,  to  be  lust,  he  has  yeiy  few  that  appeal^ 
ialii  eofdiiet  to  his  friends,  though  he  is  held  to  be  rather  rotractable  to  his  enemies.    He* 
mii  ki  las  carriage  end  feelings,  something  of  the  Don ;  yet  he  is  republican,  and  would  net: 
Mtt  fimn  another  what  he  would  be  unwilling  to  render  in  return.     Be  generous  and  coDfid>»i: 
i^  Mid  be  will  out-do  pK>u  in  generosity  and  confidence  ;  be  passionate  and  pi^acious,  and  be^ 
iMUd  hire  the  less  estunable  victory  there.    He  b  not  apt  to  give  offence,  for  he  is  court** 
IM.;  nor  win  he  receive  a  provocation  without  stronger  remonstrance  than  men  are  accustomed 
ti^'Wiakf'  in  New  England.     He  will  peril  life  for  a*  word,  but  will  fight  no  longer  for  prindpla 
dM  northern  race  that  I  have  mentioned.     His  faults  are  those  of  his  institutions,  his  vir* 
his  own,  and  they  have  my  undivided  admiration.    In  the  city,  he  lives  like  a  modem 
rijMi  gendeman,  among  his  peers  ;  in  the  country,  he  lives  like  a  gentleman,  too,  but  after  the 
of  a  patriarch  of  old.     He  is  intrusted  with  every  thing  .relating  to  the  happiness  and 


djBuu  of  bmdreds  of  his  fellow-men,  who  are  not  indeed  convicts,  but  are  yet  ^  guilty  of  m 
■I  BOt  colored  like  his  own.'   In  administering  justice  he  is  prompt ;  for  he  unites  m  his  own: 
mImmi  the  powers  of  judge,  juiy,  attomey-eeneral,  and  sheriff;  generally  spealung,  however^' 
kinases  no  trust  reposed  in  him  by  any  of  these  incoitopatible  relations.    He  has  grown  up 
iHbg^his  slaves ;  tnany  of  them  have  that  tenacious  hold  upon  his  heart,  that  comes  fixxn 
^tjf  eompanionship  as  playmates,  and  some  of  them  are  hb  foster-brothers. 

'  We  t^  hae  paidlet  in  the  barn, 
Fne  mornin'  tun  till  dioe.' 

^^I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  I  fear  I  never  shall,  such  an  outgushing- of  affection  as  I 

iMe  seen  on  the  arrival  of  ^  young  roaster '  or  mistress.     I  have  even  had  a  share  of  it  my- 

idT,  in  my  relation  of  cousin  to  the  young  heir  apparent.  A  hundred  sable  arms  were  extended 

ID  hug  him,  and  he  was  patted,  petted,  and  thrice  blessed.  This  is  a  feeling  that  you  can  hardly 

eoDceive  in  New  England,  for  it  cannot  subsist  between  a  roan  and  his  cattle  ;  but  in  Carolina 

liaised  my  estimation  of  the  roaster,  and  sympathy  for  the  slave.     The  slave  has  nearly  all 

Aa  African  good  qualities,  and  his  faults  may  be  Attributed  to  his  circumstances,  and  the  insti- 

that  have  ^  reduced  his  soul  to  his  condition.'     The  worst  of  his  traits  are  deceit  and 

_  ;  but  his  is  a  life  of  unremitted  and  unrequited  toil,  and  it  is  a  natural  impulse,  to  avoid 

lii  task  by  deceiving  his  overseer.     But  be  is  kind  and  cheerful,  and  he  is  never  better  pleaa- 

4  dnn  when  he  can  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  a  white  man.     In  riding,  I  have  often  known 

boys  of  15  and  upwards  run  by  my  side  for  miles,  to  open  the  gates  ;  and  the  happiness  of  any 

lepo  is  complete,  when  he  is  permitted  ^  to  take  his  pleasure,'  that  is,  when  hunting  or  fisb- 

iogwith  his  master  or  a  white.     The  old  women,  who  are  left  m  charge  of  the  huts,  will  ofier 

jraa  yams  and  groundnuts  with  as  much  pleasure  as  it  gives  a  hungry  traveler  to  receive  them. 

'^  It  is  on  his  plantation  that  the  planter  is  the  best  known.  He  is  there  independent  of  all  modes 
iod circumstances,  ^  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man,'  and  roore  powerful  than  it  is  safe  for  men 
to  be, — having  little  restraint  upon  his  will  but  that  of  his  prudence  or  his  sense  of  justice.  In 
%ir  England  and  other  ^  foreign  parts,'  he  may  sometimes  have  an  air  of  constraint,  for  he  is 

*  Loflj  and  foar  to  those  who  lore  him  not, 
But  to  all  such  as  seek  him  tweet  as  summer  * 

let  in  his  own  cotton-field  he  is  himself,  and  what  you  see  of  lum  there  you  may  consider  (as 

VI  say)  genuine.     If  you  are  his  guest,  he  tells  you  that  his  plantation  is  your  own,  and  while 

790  ramam  it  is  such,  m  all  things  but  the  title  deeds.     You  cannot  stay  too  long,  or  take  too 

mth  of  the  choice  old  wines. 

•  **  Virginia  appears  like  a  new  settled,  not  an  old  State*  Tou  paas  no  ftone-walk ;  but  hedge, 
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or  in-and'OtU  zig-zag  cedar  xails,  or  wattled  fences,  if  indeed  any,  on  the  main  roodi.  At  Ae 
South,  a  few  houses,  though  not  incorporated,  are  called  a  town.  If  you  visit  a  pkmtatiQiiy  joa 
strike  off  the  main  road,  up  or  down  the  banks  of  the  long  rivers,  toat  run  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seacoast,  or  you  mount  into  the  ridge-forests.  You  feel  a  solitaiy 
as  you  find  a  house  and  out-buildings,  on  a  spot  cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  and 
rounded  by  broad  wheat  andcom  fields  ;  not  15  or  20  acres  of  arable  land,  but  from  idO  to 
not  tilled  by  5  or  6  hired  men,  but  by  from  30  to  100  or  200  slaves  ;  and  in  harvest  time  ■• 
in  motion  from  20  to  50  reapers,  men,  women,  and  children. 

^^  As  to  the  manners  of  the  Virginians,  they  are  a  saUow,  mercurial,  liberal  race  ;  having 
much  of  the  nuiviter  in  modoj  as  well  as  the  foriiter  in  re ;  abroad,  extravagant  in  dress ;  at  heaw, 
slouching  in  homespun  ;  the  children  of  rich  planters  not  disdaining  to  wear  check  not  qoili 
tartan.  They  ride  fine  horses ;  a  wealthy  landlord  keeping  his  saddle,  his  racing,  his  camHe, 
and  his  plough  horses,  distinct.  They  teach  the  riding  horses  to  pace  over  their  smooth  snoii 
and  dislike  trotters  ;  ride  without  cruppers,  and,  about  home,  with  one  spur  ;  thinkins  with  Sr 
Hudibras,  that  if  they  get  one  side  along,  the  other  will  not  hang  ashanb.  Instead  of  a  cbaist, 
they  use  a  chair,  which  is  very  light,  but  unsocial,  as  they  arc  usually  smgle  ;  and  which,  moi^ 
over,  being  without  a  top,  exposes  them  to  the  weather.  Wherever  the  Virginians  go,  a  skit 
or  two  moves  behind  as  their  shadow,  to  hold  their  horses,  pull  off  their  boots  and  pantikMBi 
at  bed  time,  and,  if  cold,  to  blow  up  the  fire  in  their  bed-rooms  with  their  mouths ,  belkms 
being  unknown  in  a  slave  State.  All  are  fox-hunters  and  duck-shooters  ;  some  keeping  padtl 
of  deer,  and  others  a  ducker  for  the  season.  As  game  is  plenteous  near  their  enclosures,  oil 
cloudy,  drizzly  day,  or  a  clear,  frosty  night,  when  the  hounds  can  scent  the  trail  along  the  daii^ 
out  start  young  lads  and  bring  home  the  partridge,  the  groundhog,  the  rabbit,  and  the  opossoBi 
with  her  offspring,  not  bigger  than  a  bean,  clinging  to  her  teats  in  her  false  pouch.  Formally 
there  wad  a  small  bounty  given  for  each  crow's  scalp,  and  they  were  taken  in  part  for  county  tai» 
es.  Accustomed  from  boyhood  to  atliletic  sports,  in  an  infinite  series,  the  Virgmians  are  muscolv 
and  elastic  in  Ihnb  ;  and,  leaving  draughts,  whist,  backgammon,  and  chess,  for  the  ev^dafi 
they  are  out  at  sling-fist  and  sling-foot ;  or  outjumping  or  outrunning  each  other.  I  saw  • 
young  man  betted  upon,  for  500  dollars,  at  a  foot  race..  Indeed,  every  thing  is  decided  bja 
wager.  The  Virginians  are  fierce  marksmen,  and  dueling  is  not  discountenanced.  Thef 
sometimes  meet,  and  shoot  at  target  for  a  fish-fry.  Fish-fries  are  held  about  once  in  a  fortni|^ 
during  the  fish  season  ;  when  20  or  30  men  collect,  to  regale  on  whisky  and  fresh  6sh,  aid 
soft  crabs,  just  out  of  their  sloughs,  cooked  under  a  spreading  tree,  near  a  running  stream,  \f 
the  slaves." 

The  best  gifts  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  Southern  States,  are  dashed  vnth  evib. 
The  sun  that  ripens  the  orange  and  pomegranate,  draws  pestilent  vapors  from  the  surface: 
and  the  scent  of  the  rose  and  jessamine  is  mingled  with  the  breath  of  pestilence.  It  is  ped- 
ous  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  of^to  encounter  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon,  or  ta 
enjoy  the  dews  of  night.  The  insects  have  powers  of  intolerable  annoyance  ;  they  must  be  ht/i 
at  bay,  by  nettings  which  obstruct  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  sleeper  rises  at  monna|| 
weary  and  unrefreshed.  The  reptiles  increase  in  venom,  as  the  distance  to  the  equator  dinaa* 
ishcs,  and  the  natural  agents  are  clothed  with  more  formidable  powers.  The  hurricanes  sweep 
away  the  harvests,  and  the  lightning  rends  the  forest. 

The  citizen  cannot  but  feel,  that  he  is  surrounded  by  a  population,  which  any  prospect  of 
succes<)  would  excite  to  a  war  of  extermination.  And  this  danger  has  been  so  seriously  AlL 
particularly  in  Virginia,  after  the  insurrection  at  Southampton,  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  to  kal 
to  public  discussions  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  But  this,  it  was  thought,  could  not  Ilka 
place  advantageously  for  the  whites,  unless  the  negroes  were  at  the  same  time  transported  outcf 
the  country ;  requiring,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  liberty,  a  vast  expenditure,  wholly  beyond  At 
means  of  the  slave  States.  Virginia  and  Maryland  have,  indeed  a  prospect  of  colonizing  thdfir 
slaves  by  selling  them  off  to  the  south,  and  the  great  market  for  slaves  which  the  vast  extent  o( 
cotton  cultivation  has  afforded,  has  effectually  checked,  of  late  years,  on  the  part  of  slave  ownen^ 
all  thoughts  of  emancipation.  But  the  accumulation  of  slaves  in  the  extreme  southern  SttM 
only  makes  the  prospect  the  more  discouraging  for  them ;  nor  can  this  domestk:  slave  uai^ 
however  great  may  be  the  immediate  relief  which  it  afiS)rds  to  the  more  northern  slave  Slate%  IK 
expected  to  be  of  very  long  duration.  The  cotton  lands  are  beginning  already  to  be  exhaaili& 
and  before  many  years,  slavery,  considered  merely  as  an  economical  question,  will  assumeafav 
ibrmidable  character.  Already,  as  a  moral,*  political,  and  religious  question,  it  has  exdted  ^M 
discussions  and  has  assumed  a  high  degree  of  interest,  both  at  the  north  and  the  aoath.    Il 
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^  qF«t6m  of  slavecji.as  it  oow  is>  it  nwy  bo  saiAgffMnl^i  that,  die  comfartt  of 
It  depeodent  on  th9  bumanity  of  tbeir  ownacs ;  wliow  inieisnt  it  also  k.  t»  keep  tfaeai 
f  ana  smogUi.  Tbeir  (bod  and  clotbing  vafj  fioisewbat  ini  diflfareirt. diabdcts,  butgenereiiv 
1^  elleiived  a  peck  of  Indian  corn  per  week.     This  b  the  chief  aftk^le  of  food,  tfiougb.  ir 
imll^  varied   by  t  fnonth's  change  of  sweet  potatoot  or  red   peas  and  broken  rios: 
itbe  plaotBtioos  wbere  it  b  raised,  b  principally  gtren  out  as  fiioa..    No  one  is  held,  to 
re  tliM  tbe  above  quantity,  but  the  same  law  of  custom  prescribes  aL  provisioa  gnmnd 
ien.  '  Tbe  food  of  children  is  cooked  and  delivered  by  ao:  okt  woiean,  who  haa  ihia 
apt,  and  who  sometimes  pours  it  into  a  wooden  vessel  of  tlie' shape  of  a  trough ;  irequencly 
Swmd  in  small  piggios.     The  humane  owners  allow  every  day  to  tbe  working  haoda^. 
;  ta  eat  with  hominy,  or  a  salted  fish,  though  these  are  withheld  ibr  ill  behavior.    Tbft 
1  imise  ponltry,  but  it  b  to  sell ;  eggs  and  diickena  are  too  flavorless;  ibr  their  taste,  wfaidr 
gtaii6ed  with  salted  meat,  fish,  niotasses,  and  mm.    Tiie  young  lads  who  work  in  tbft 
tiidj  in  scaring  birds,  have  tlie  iuU  allowance  of  provision.    The  banks  are  covered 
■^  the  streams  aboimd  with  fish,  and  the  woods  with  game,  all  of  wbwh  the  slaves 
take ;  that  b,  in  tbe  night  time,  far  by  day  they  must  work.    They  have  indeed  ae 
for  acquiring  a  little  property,  that,  with  common  prudence,  they  might  have: 
Bpfcrts ;  yet,  to  be  a  slave,  b  to  be  careless  of  tomorrow,  and  hopelesa  of  the  future.* 
B.  their  little  productions  to  tbe  family  or  elsewhere,  at  their  optkxi. 
{Mhesj  6  yaros  of  woolen  are  allowed  yearly  to  the  men,  and  5  to  the  women ;  tte 
m  measured  from  crown  to  heel,  and  they  liave  cloth  of  twice  the  lei^th.    In  wintCR 
is  given  to  the  women,  and  a  kilmamock  cap  to  themen.     Tbe  summer  allow- 
g,  u  any,  is  6  yards  of  homespun  to  each  working  hand.     The  dd  and  infinit 

flannel.     There  are  more  dresses,  however^  on  a  plantation  than  are  ^ven  by  tliii- 

When  the  boat  or  wagon  goes  to  market,  the  negro  sends  his  little  produce  .or  sella  it 
ime,  and  the  avails  are  often  laid  out  in  finery  ;  the  women  have  handkerchiefs  ibr  tmw 
[calico  gowns.  The  men  purchase  old  g^ments,  and  on  a  holiday,  when  they  appear 
vious  costumes,  it  is  a  sight  like  a  masquerade.  Here  a  youth  may  be  seen,  widi  e, 
lie  last  age,  an  apron,  and  a  raccoon-skin  cap,  with  the  animal's  tail  hanging  dowB^' 
his  shoulders.  There  an  aged  man  has  an  old  military  frock,  and  by  hb  side  may  he- 
in  a  man's  hat  of  fur,  with  a  sailor's  jaeket  over  a  gown  of  gaudy  coIcnts.  The  chSr 
ummer  wear  little  clothing  but  a  shirt,  and  many  are  divested  even  of  that*  On  eveiy 
I  there  is  a  nurse  ;  and  the  overseer,  who  must  be  a  white,  has,  in  the  absence  of  tbe 

diest  of  medicines.  The  alleviations  are  small.  The  slaves  have  three  days  at 
s,  with  meat,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  rum  enough  for  festivity.  They  have  Sundays, 
's  day,  and  a  day  for  harvest.  They  may,  and  often  do,  gain  a  day,  by  doing  the 
iree  days  in  two,  and  every  woman  who  has  seven  children,  has  Saturday  to  wash  and 

them.  She  who  has  five  children,  has  everv  third  Saturday.  The  tasks  are  rarely 
txcept  in  ginning  the  cotton,  or  separating  it  irom  the  seed,  and  at  the  harvest  on  rice 
[n  summer  and  spring,  the  negroes  often  leave  the  fields  at  three  and  four  o'clock,  and 
,  at  one  o^cIock  ;  though  in  some  places  it  is  much  later. 

tegroes  commonly  bury  the  dead  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  rum,  tobacco,  candles, 
ti,  are  consolations  to  tlie  survivors  seldom  ofiered  in  vain.  They  are  happy  if  they 
re  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  wherein  to  bury  the  deceased.  The  funerals  are  at  night, 
'iginal  superstitions  arc  few,  though  they  adopt  readily  those  of  the  whites.  Their 
;  too  dark  even  for  superstition,  that  invariable  companion  of  common  ignorance.  Many 
>elieve,  that  the  soul  is  even  in  life  separable  from  the  body  ;  that  when  a  man  sleeps, 
has  left  his  fleshly  case  for  a  season,  as  it  leaves  it  for  ever  when  be  dies,  or  the  soul 
ts  long  journey  to  what  is  called  **  Shut-eye-town."  The  spirit,  they  conceive,  haa 
lege  of  returning  to  the  earth  on  missions  either  "wicked"  or  "chwritable."  The 
*wever,  is,  it  is  thought,  obliged  to  avert  the  head  from  the  direction  in  which  it  ad- 
or  to  look  one  way,  and  move  another.     They  believe,  that  crows  and  owls  give 


domestic  slave  trade,  which  has  sprang  ap 
rty  years  past,  and  which  far  exceeds  in  the 
r  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  any  trade 
id  OQ  between  North  America  and  the  coast  of 
if  is  attended  with  profit  and  conTenience  to 
Mvners  in  the  more  northern  slave  States,  inas<t 
4  to  be  a  source  of  new  and  exifeme  sofiering 


to  the  slaves.  It  adds  to  their  lot  a  new  and  terrible 
uncertainty,  and  by  the  separation  of  families  often 
lacerates  the  tenderest  ieelingi  of  the  human  heart.  It 
is  chiefly  to  this  cireomstance  that  we  most  ascribe  the 
growing  uneasiness  of  tbe  slave  popnlation,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  those  who  seek  reAige 
in  the  northern  States  and  io  Canada. 
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omens  of  detth,  and  that  the  domestic  animals,  but  principdij  cows,  when  tbey  emit  low  nt 
melancholy  sounds,  perform  the  same  Banshee  office.  They  have  no  obi-men,  tbon^  dlCT 
fear  an  eWl  prediction,  which  they  call  "putting  a  bad  mouth"  upon  a  person.  Toe^wB 
never  use  in  any  way  the  wood  of  a  tree  that  has  been  struck  with  lighming.  It  is  not  atm 
that  they  should  believe  heaven  to  be  entirely  dificrent  from  what  they  experiendl  of  eirtb, 
they  have  no  other  conception  of  it  than  as  a  place  where  they  shall  rest  from  their  Uiofk 
They  sometimes  speak  of  their  lost  children  as' still  theirs.  If  asked  how  many  cbildienafal 
has,  a  mother  who  has  lost  three,  and  has  still  seven,  will  say  ten. 

Their  marriages  are  mere  civil  contracts,  and  are  too  often  of  little  force.  In  towns,  nan 
have  their  children  christened.  On  the  plantations,  the  preacher  is  generally  some  reipeciilnB 
and  fluent  person,  who  harangues  wildly,  and  who  seldom  connects  his  religious  views  with  IKK 
rality.  Their  amusements  are  few,  and  chiefly  dancing.  Many  of  them  know  so  much  df 
music,  that  they  can  play  a  few  tunes  on  the  violin,  and  they  dance  with  much  vigor.     Tbi^ 

are  aristocratic,  and  feel  towards  a  good  master  as  the  Highlanders  to  their  chief.     T* ^ 

spise  poor  white  people,  and  often  give  them  food  with  an  air  of  patronage.  They  atl 
portance  to  being  bom  on  the  estate,  and  are  mortified  if  they  are  sold  for  a  small  sum. 
npper  country,  and  with  the  small  proprietors,  the  slaves  live  nearly  on  terms  of  cquaTi^! 
their  masters.  They  prefer  to  have  their  children  named  by  their  owners,  and  it  is  a  ci 
give  renowned  Roman  names.  CEesar,  Pompey,  and  Cato,  are  found  on  all  plantations, 
are  also  several  negroes  with  the  same  name,  distinguished  by  some  addition ;  as  L( 
Short  Tom,  Big  Tom,  Lame  Tom,  Diana's  Tom,  &c.  __ 

The  laws  which  operate  on  the  slaves  must  necessarily  be  peculiar,  though  many  of  ihemni 
severe  beyond  all  necessity.      It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  they  nave  grown  up  OniH 
the  commencement  of  the  institution  ;  and  that,  from  changes  in  circumstances,  many  ol  than 
have  no  longer  an  application,  and  many  others  are  not  enforced.     The  more  severe  | 
the  code  are  not  of  recent  enactment.     A  traveler,  or  even  a  resident  in  the  Southero 
would  not  discover  the  extstence  of  the  severer  part  of  these  acts,  withovit  reference 
statute  book.     Captain  Hall,  who  has  traversed  this  section,  aod  who,  in  Amenca,  at  It 
Mgacious  in  discovering  defects,  acknowledges,  that  slavery  has  all  consistent  mitigaiii 
the  slaves  arc  humanely  treated,  and  not  overtasked  or  underfed.     This  has,  of  course, 
weight,  as  being  the  testimony  of  a  competent,  but  reluctant  witness. 

Of  these  laws,  we  must  speak  generally,  itiough  there  are  many  individual  differences  in  ¥!• 
rious  States.  The  slavery  is  by  these  laws  made  hereditaty,  and  the  servitude  of  the  modv 
determines  that  of  the  child.  Some  few  of  the  slaves  are  little  darker  than  the  whites  ;  nd 
when  such  claim  their  freedom,  their  color,  in  some  Slates,  throws  the  burdeo  of  proof  vpoB 
(he  other  side  ;  hut  in  the  case  of  those  evidently  of  African  descent,  the  color  is  held  to  be  i 
sufScient  indication  of  bondage,  till  the  negro  furnishes  testimony  of  his  freedom.  The  slira 
are  in  every  State  hut  Louisiana  chattels  personal,  and  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  or  bequedi 
of  the  master-  In  some  States,  certain  separations  in  their  families  are  forbidden ;  tboi^ 
generally,  the  wife  may  be  separated  from  tlie  husband,  and  the  child  from  both.  The  wva 
can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  legally  hold  any  property.  He  can  commence  no  suit,  nor 
can  a  free  nogro,  without  the  inten'cntion  of  a  special  guardian.  The  testimony  of  a  negro, 
bond  or  free,  is  not  admitted  in  a  civil  or  criminal  suit  against  a  white.  There  are,  in  tiMit 
States,  restraints  upon  manumission  ;  as  a  population  of  free  blacks  is  fell  to  be  dangerous  lo 
the  subordination  oi^  the  others.  In  all  the  States,  negroes  traveling  without  a  pass  are  lialib 
to  bo  sci^^cH,  advertised,  and  sold.  In  Mississippi,  the  jailer  shall  interrogate  the  piisonett, 
and  write  by  mail  to  the  person  by  them  described  as  masters ;  if  the  account  be  false,  be  shil 
give  eacli  prisoner  25  lashes,  "  well  laid  on,"  and  "  interrogate  them  anew,  and  so  on  "  ;  a* 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  it  shall  be  his  duty  **  alternately  to  interrogate  and  whip,  as  iforr 
said."  The  general  punishment  for  minor  offences  is  whipping,  which  may  be  inflicted  by  W 
owner  or  overseer.  There  are  various  laws,  indeed,  to  restrain  cruel  punishments  or  tasks,  lal 
10  prescribe  a  sufHcicnt  allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  but  these  cannot  be  generally  enfocCH 
for  the  want  of  evidence. 

The  best  security  of  the  slaves,  is  in  the  force  of  custom,  public  opinion,*  and  In  the  i» 

*  The  following  report  will  ihow,  that  the  ipiiit  uid  let.  ■  negro  iliTe,  the  proprttj  of  lb*  driendint,  bj  ^wUlf 

lerof  the  UwiinainclintMnluedi  out,  in  town,  bj  tbe  fermulUmaf  ktrmuttr,haA  ^^ 

"The  Guardian  of  SiUtf,  a  negro,  n.  Btallit.   Thii  wm  indiutij  uqaind  ■  coDiidenble  iDni  of  moiMy  aiM  MB 

1  npecisl  ictioa  lo  MUblish  tbe  freedom  of  m  nej^ro  f^tl :  (bore  monlnlj  wajei  to  her  DUfter;  and  hiving  •■  aflk^ 
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•rest  of  the  masters.  On  some  plantations,  there  are  premiums  and  prizes  allowad 
I  for  ^ood  conduct,  and  no  one  is  punished  till  after  conviction  by  a  jaiy  of  his 
neral  instruction  is  prohibited,  as  ignorance  is  supposed  to  redound  more  to  the 
[ie  institution.  Th^  slaves  may,  indeed,  auend  the  usual  places  of  public  worship, 
^ew.  A  slave  is  tried  ^r  a  capital  offence  by  two  justices,  and  from  two  to  five 
ind  more  offences  are  capiui  in  faim  dian  in  a  white.  It  is  punishable  with  death  Ibr 
Lempt  to  commit  murder,  burglary,  robbery,  &c.,  or  to  attempt  to  bum  a  house,  or 
I  connected  with  a  house.  The  murder  of  a  slave  by  a  white,  is  in  every  6tUe 
ith  death. 

isiiicnif.  These  are  generally  the  same  as  in  the  other  sections  ;  though  there  is 
1^.  The  field  sports  are  oo  a  greater  scale,  from  the  abundance  of  game.  Many 
men  keep  packs  of  hounds,  and  parties  hunt  foxes,  and  chase  the  deer,  very  much 
lion  of  Lngland.  In  Louisiana  and  the  adjacent  States,  a  peculiar  method  of  kill- 
ing deer,  called  Gie-hunting,  is  common. 
Two  persons  go  at  night,  one  carrying  a 
rifle,  and  the  other  a  torch,  or  brand  of  fire, 
or  sometimes  a  pan  of  coals,  upon  which  a 
blaze  is  kindled.  They  seek  the  places 
which  the  deer  are  known  to  frequent,  and 
as  these  animals  will  not  Sy,  but  stand  be< 
wildered  and  gazing  at  the  fire,  the  hunts- 
man shoots  one  of  them  down  as  soon  as  be 
can  sec  its  eye  giisteniug  through  the  darit- 
ness.  Accidents  sometimes  happen  in  this 
method  of  sporting,  as  a  neighbor's  horse  . 
or  cow  is  sometimes  found  to  have  received 
the  rifle-ball,  instead  of  the  imagined  dm. 
Among  the  amusements,  horse-mcing  is  the' 
most  general ;  the  races  ere  held  in  almost 
every  county,  and  in  perhaps  every  capital 
They  are  well  attended,  and  often  attract  a 
Fin-hmtiag.  g^.^^^  concourse  of  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 

breed  of  horses  is,  of  course,  a  subject  of  interest,  and  it  is  in  general  excellent. 
the  horses  arc  of  the  Arabian  stock,  and  in  no  other  climate  (except  the  original 
ice)  do  these  animals  retain  their  characteristics  so  well. 

acue  is  a  kind  of  feast  peculiar  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  It  is  a  feast 
ounlry,  sometimes  for  mere  festivity,  and  sometimes  for  political  purposes.  Hogs, 
ild  turkeys,  arc  roasted  or  barbacued  by  being  placed  on  sticks  before  a  fire.  The 
icriplion  of  a  scene  of  this  kind,  is  from  the  New  England  Ma^zine.  "Now  fancy 
ng  'along  and  along'  through  the  green  wood,  till  jou  would  like  to  live,  like 
der  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,'  afar  from  the  habitations  of  men  ;  you  come 
1  a  multitude  of  rich  equipages,  with  beautiful  horses  unharnessed  and  tied  to  trees, 
you  hear  shouts,  merriment,  and  '  tiveedic  dum  and  Iweedic  dee.'  Music  and 
near,  and  if  ilicre  are  no  nymphs  and  dryads,  pass  on,  and  you  see,  glancing  around, 
instellalions  of  ladies,  such  as  you  will  see  only  in  Virginia  or  Spain.  These  are 
the  satellites  that  usually  follow  in  the  train  of  beauty.  You  discover  a  large  circu- 
vered  with  canvass  or  boughs,  where  the  light  of  heart  and  foot  arc  danciug  to  the 
e,  while  under  trees  at  a  distance  are  the  more  sedate  and  grave  in  years,  sitting  at 
urs,  and  lookiug  Intently  on  little  parallelograms  of  pasteboard,  which,  ever  and 
ap  down  with  force  upon  the  board.     You  will  not  fail  to  see  a  range  of  tables  that 


I  |;]rl  Snily,  she  purcliasod  her  with  thii  to  appropri 
she  hod  Ix^n  yi'ars  in  ncriimulalini!,  and  chiuc  of  lli 
rreednm.     For  a  considerable  time,  llie  ie- 


\gi  of  brr  cilri  tabor  tn  Ihe  pur- 
---incrvrardi  toHlhrr  free,  wiiuld 
he  tiuatpti  not     Tbey 


...  ,  ..._   .  _  jury  of  ihe  countiy  mj  nol  — 

med  nay  |ir'>prrly  in  tlio  giil,  never  paid  were  Ino  humane  and  upright,  he  hoprd,  to  do  auch  nrani 

■clinawlcdirpd  iliit  he  had  no  properij  feat  violence  to  to  aingular  and  eilraardinarj  an  actol 

ckUed  upnn  to  dcliviT  ap  the  girl.  ■*  free,  beneinlenec.'    The  jury,  wiihoul  relirinj;  from  the  boi, 

conaeqiienrv.  thin  nctiun  waa  brought,  save  a  verdict  for  the  nlainlilTB  ward  and  ibe  waa  ael  at 
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would  feast  a  regiment,  and  camp-fires  at  which  all  flesh  and  fowl  is  roastbgi  indudiif  a 
^  whole  hog,'  that  constitutes  the  barbacue  which  gives  name  to  this  feast.  When  the  btnqpiei 
is  ready,  you  devote  yourself  to  the  constellations,  as  the  first  course  is  for  the  ladies,  apoD 
whom  tiie  gentlemen  attend,  as  the  genius  waited  upon  AladdiA.  The  second  course  is  for  die 
lords,  upon  whom  the  managers  and  slaves  attend.  After  all,  the  managers  dine  alsOi  and  dwr 
have  servants  no  less  exalted  than  the  ladies.  A  barbacue  has  from  300  to  800  people,  ad  it 
is  only  where  a  very  social  life  is  led,  tliat  this  feast  could  be  so  well  filled.  But  sometfanai  i 
candidate  or  an  officer  invites  the  whole  county,  and  the  number  is  then  greater.  The  nailv 
of  the  feast,  on  this  occasion,  ascends  the  rostrum,  made  by  the  woodman,  aud  which  Jtf  Iht 
part  of  a  tree  that  is  immediately  above  the  roots.  From  this  elevation,  he  harangues  the  peo- 
ple in  good  Virginian,  which  is  generally  choice  English,  always  excepting  toHng^  which  Ufad 
in  no  classic  author." 

In  the  elections  there  are  some  peculiarities.  The  candidates  frequently  nominate  themsebai, 
or  offer  their  service  through  the  newspapers  ;  a  favor  to  the  electors,  that  would  not  in  New 
England  be  acknowledged  by  a  single  vote.  As  it  is  established  by  custom,  bowerer,  it  doesM 
indicate  any  undue  share  of  ambition.  The  candidates  at  the  South  come  into  more  inunediile 
contact  with  the  electors  than  at  the  North,  where  the  canvass  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  newsn- 
pers.  They  sometimes  (though  this  is  rare)  go  the  rounds  of  the  district,  and  visit  the  fiuniuei 
before  an  election.  The  barbacue  ofiers  the  best  means  of  communicatibg  with  the  electors  them- 
selves ;  sometimes  the  constituents  invite  their  representative  to  this  sylvan  feast,  and  at  otbar 
times,  the  friends  of  a  candidate  make  the  festival.  On  these  occasions,  a  display  is  made  rf 
that  natural  gift  of  eloquence,  which  is  called  stump  oratory^  from  the  rostrum,  which  is 
times  a  stump.  Here,  when  the  heart  is  opened  by  conviviality,  the  speaker  can  the 
efiectually  adapt  himself  to  the  character  and  prejudices  of  his  auditors.  It  is  related  of  ■ 
nent  statesman,  that  on  one  occasion  he  met  his  constituents  at  a  barbacue,  where  then  vei 
much  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  one  of  his  votes  in  the  national  council.  He  addressed  Ab 
people,  and  closed  his  speech  by  thus  adverting  to  the  vote  :  —  '^  I  have  been  told,  that  josae 
'not  pleased  that  I  should  have  given  such  a  vote,  though  it  was  given  in  accorduice  indl  WJ 

{'udgment  and  conscience  ;  it  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  think  it  right.  My  friends,  I  hm 
.  leen  your  servant  for  15  years,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  not  failed  to  satisfy  you  undl  Mr. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  side  is  wrong  ;  but  I  am  content  to  grant,  for  the  present,  that  Im 
mistaken.  Now  suppose  one  of  you  had  an  old  rifle,  which  for  15  years  had  never  nuaed 
fire,  or  failed  to  hit  the  mark  ;  but  at  length,  for  once,  it  fails  and  disappoints  you  I  what  tfao 
would  you  do  with  it  ?  would  you  throw  the  old  rifle  away,  or  would  you  ^peck  the  flint,  lad 
try  it  again  ?  "     ^^  Huzza  for  C.,"  was  the  shout,  ^^  peck  the  flint,  and  try  it  again." 

20.  Education.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  there  are  generally  provisions  far 
schools,  but  the  population  is  so  thin,  that  many  have  but  few  advantages  for  education.  Anong 
the  slaves,  few  can  read,  and  among  the  whites  there  are  many  who  cannot.  The  number  who 
cannot  read  is  verywnuch  larger  than  in  New  England.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  well  endowed 
and  have  many  scholars,  though  numbers  of  the  youth  are  still  sent  for  their  education  to  New 
England. 

21.  Religion,  The  sects  are  numerous ;  they  embrace  every  denomination  of  Christians  and 
many  Jews.  The  Sabbnth  is  less  strictly  observed  than  in  New  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
section  the  pulpits  are  supplied  by  travelling  preachers,  principally  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.    DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

1.  Ectent.     This  territory,  on  the  Potomac,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  between  Ml 
and  V^irginia,  was  ceded  to  the  general  government  by  those  States  in  1790.     But  the 
ginia  part  has  been  ceded  back.     The  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  was  estal  ^ 
within  its  limits  in  1800.     It  has  never  been  represented  in  Congress,  though  that  bodj  fQh 
sesses  and  exercises  all  the  powers  of  a  local  legislature,  its  authority  within  the  District  Mif 
much  more  comprehensive  than  anywhere  else. 

The  capitol  at  Washington,  from  which  American  geogrsphers  often  compute  their 


IS  in  3S^  53'  north  latitude,  and  77''  2'  west  longitude  from  Green wi9h,  79^  22'  west  VmgMKk 
from  Parb,  and  58^  45'  west  longitude  from  Ferro. 

Tlie  population  of  the  District  is  50,000. 

2.   Ci  ics.      IVtisfiinglo't,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  stands  in  the  oeiAC 
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of  the  Dbtnct,  upon  ibe  north  book  of 
the  Potomac,  between  the  rivei  and  one 
of  its  tributaries,  called  the  East  Branch. 
^  "  The  actual  cit^  occupies  a  spot  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  junctioo  of 
the  two  streams,  although  uie  orixioai 
plan  embraces  the  whole  extent  bdow. 
The  plan  of  the  city  combines  regulari- 
ty with  variety,  and  is  adapted  to  thr 
variations  of  the  surlace,  so  that  tbt.* 
spaces  allotted  to  public  buildings,  oc- 
cupy commanding  positions,  and  the 
monotonous  sameness  of  a  rectangular 
design  is  avoided,  while  all  Its  advanta- 
ges are  secured.  The  minor  streets  run 
at  right  angles,  but  the  larger  avenues 
diverge  from  several  centres,  btersect- 
ing  the  streets  with  various  d^ees  of 
obliquity,  and  opening  spaces  for  ezten 
live  squares.  The  smaller  streets  rut' 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west,  anti 
are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide.  Tlie 
grand  avenues  are  from  130  to  160  feel 
in  width,  and  are  planted  with  aeea. 
Several  of  the  largest  unite  at  the  hill 
on  which  the  capitol  is  situated.  These 
bear  the  names  of  the  several  Stales  ut* 
the  Union.  Such  is  the  outline  of  tiie 
city  of  Washington,  accordii^  to  its 
original  plan,  aluiough  its  tardy  erowilt 
has  yet  filled  up  but  a  small  portion  of 
this  great  skeleton  of  a  national  metro- 
7k  Onntat.  polis.     The  buildings  which  it  contains 

are  in  three  distinct  parts,  one  portiot) 
in  the  netghborhood  of  llie  navy-yard,  another  in  that  of  the  capitol,  and  another  in  the 
lylvania  Avenue,  which  extends  from  ilie  capitol  to  the  President's  house.  The  city  pre- 
ihe  appearance  of  a  grotip  of  villages,  the  spaces  between  the  inhabited  parts  not  beiu^ 
ied  or  marked  out.  , 

e  Capitol  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building  of  freestone,  painied  white,  352  feet  Ion?, 
shape  of  a  cross,  wtih  the  Uepresentaiives  Hall  and  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  t«o 
I  and  a  spacious  rotunda  in  the  centre.     The  Itrpresenlatires  Hall  is  semicircular,  ',15 

feet  in  length,  and  60  In  height, 
lighted  from  the  lop,  and  adorned 
with  a  colonnade  of  pillars  of* 
breccia,  beautifully  polished  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  halls  in 
the  world.  The  Senate  Chan.- 
her  is  of  tlie  same  shape,  and  74 
feel  long.  The  Rotunda  is  !"i 
feet  in  diameter,  and  96  feet  hipii, 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  within. 
It  is  all  of  marble,  and  the  flot.r 
is  beautifully  paved ;  the  whole 
has  a  most  grand  and  Imposiig 
efiecl.  Severa!  pieces  of  sculji- 
ture  and  a  series  of  nation:)  I 
paintings  by  Trumbull,  are  placed 
m  the  niches  in  the  walls,  repre- 
■enting  events  in  American  hisio- 
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ly.  The  sound  of  a  single  voice  uttered  in  this  apartment,  is  echoed  from  the  dome  abon 
with  a  rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  On  the  west  front  is  the  Library  of  Congrass,  and  be- 
low are  the  rooms  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  court  of  the  west 
front  stands  a  rostral  column  erected  in  honor  of  those  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli. 

The  Prttideta'$  Hovte  is  a  handsome  structure  of  freestone,  170  feet  in  front,  and  two 
stories  in  height,  ornamented  with  ao  Io< 
nic  portico.  It  stands  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  capitol.  It  is  surrounded  with 
the  offices  of  the  heads  of  depanmentB. 
At  the  patent  office,  is  kept  a  collection 
of  all  the  models  of  patent  inventions  b 
the  country.  The  ^lavy  Yard  is  on  the 
East  Branch.  There  are  few  oiber 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  for  their  ar- 
chiteciure.  Tlie  offices  of  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  State,  War,  &c.,  are  urge 
edifices  of  brick,  with  a  portico.  Tkk 
are  two  public  fiee  schools  in  the  ciiT- 
Two  bridges  cross  the  Eastern  BrancB, 
and  one  the  main  stream  of  the  Poiomic 
at  Wnsliin^ion.  Washington  numben 
40,000  inliabitanls.  During  the  sesiim 
of  Congress,  it  is  thronged  with  visitm 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  (be 
levees  and  entertainments  given  If  Ac 
ofGccrs  of  government  and  foran  a^ 
bassadors,  render  it  a  scene  a  f^rii 
gayety  and  bustle.  In  summer,  dm  f^ 
lie  buildings  draw  occasionally  aferjf 
^TT.^  iters,  but  the  society  of  the  placejl 
small  attractions  during  that  geaai 
country  around  is  thinly  inbaU 
the  soil  sandy  and  improductive.  ' 
Potomac  is  navigable  for  ships  of'tt 
line,  but  Washington  has  no  cm 

Notwithstanding    its 
the  national  metropolis,  ^asbiiq 
probably  never  be  a  great  ci^. 
more  substantial  part  of  its  population  Is  migratory  ;  the  machinery  of  government  is  to< 
plfi,  and  the  points  of  its  operation  arc  too  widely  dbnersed,  to  bring  any  great  and  e  ^ 
expenillturc  of  the  public  revenues  wiihiii  its  limits.      Tlie  general  state  of  society,  too^fl 
prevent  tlic  population  of  our  country  from  concentrating  in  any  spot  deficient  in  [ 
natural  advantages.     A  fertile  territory,  or  a  convenient  seaport,  will  combine  more  UtncMin    ■ 
than  the  nrtifirlul  esrabllshmcnis  of  a  metropolis.     The  true  capitals  of  the  United  StaUi,pe, 
and  always  will  be,  tlie  great  commercial  cities. 

Gtorgrtoien  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  or  part  of  the  metropolis,  being  separated  only  V 
a  narrow  creek.  It  is  about  3  milos  west  of  the  capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  ;  commnil- 
ing  a  prospect  of  the  river,  the  neighboring  city,  and  a  diversified  country  in  the  vicinihr.  TIk 
houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  there  are  many  elegant  villas  in  different  parts.  The  CathoEc 
monastery  occupies  a  delightful  situation,  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town;  this  bati- 
tution  contains  about  GO  nuns,  and  embraces  a  faigh  school  for  females,  and  a  charity  school  of 
100  pupil'.  Gcorj^elown  was  a  thriving  place  and  had  a  considerable  commerce  ;  but  the  nan. 
ETHtion  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  and  it  has  long  been  stationar}'. 
The  Chesapenk  and  Ohio  canal  crosses  the  L'otomac  at  this  place ;  a  bridjje  also  crosacn  the  rirat. 
Population  8,366. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  now  a  part  of  Virginia,  is  six  miles  below  Washington.  Tlie  rifcr 
Lo  here  a  mile  wide  and  30  feet  deep.  The  city  rises  considerably  from  the  river  and  is  ragulaily 
buili,  with  clean  and  handsome  streets,  neatly  paved.    A  row  of  wharves  extends  along  tM  rifer 
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hole  length  of  (he  city,  where  ships  of  the  largest  size  may  lie.  Alexandria  has  some  trade 
ir,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  fish,  by  means  of  communication  with  the  back  country,  and  hs 
ion  09  a  seaport.     Population  9,000. 

Educntion.  Columbian  College  is  situated  in  Wasbinnton.  It  was  Tounded  in  1 821 ,  and 
>  professors  and  60  students,  with  libraries  of  5,200  volumes.  The  college  edifice  stands 
high  spot  of  ground,  a  little  more  than  a  mite  north  of  the  President's  house.  It  is  \inder 
cmirol  of  the  Baptists.  Tbe  Georgetown  College  in  Georgetown,  was  established  in 
ind  is  under  ilie  direction  of  the  incorporated  Catholic  clergy  of  Maryland.  It  has  1 1 
:V)rs,  and  130  students,  with  libraries  of  25,000  volumes. 
Rtligion.     All  the  principal  fleets  in  tbe  United  States  have  churches  in  tbe  District  of 


CHAPTER  XXX.     VIRGINIA 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPar. 

Bonniaries  and  Extent.     Virginia  is  bounded  N.  by  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maiylaod , 

Maryland  and  the  sea  ;  S.  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ;  W.  by  Ohio  aacl  KflD- 
It  lies  between  3G°  30'  and  40°  38"  N.  latitude,  and  75°  Iff  and  S3°  30"  W.  Icn^ 
It  is  the  largest  Slate  in  tbe  Union  as  to  territoiy,  being  370  miles  in  length,  and  300 

idtb.     It  comprises  62,000  square  nules. 

MomUaina.  The  Appalacbian  chain  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  passes  throiKb  llw 
southwesterly  into  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  most  easterly  ridge  is  known 
)  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  tbe  west,  the  Laurel  Mountains  and  Chestnut  Ridge 
extend  from  Pennsylvania,  and  terminate  in  inis 
State.  The  Cumberland  Mountains  lie  between 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  Alleghany  ridge 
is  continued  from  Pennsylvania,  afid  there  are 
several  other  ridges,  as  Greenbriar,  North  Motm- 
tain,  Broad  Mountain,  Back  Bone,  Jackaoo 
River  Mountain,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Great  Flat 
Top.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Blue  Ri(^ 
are  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  4,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  some  moim- 
lains  in  tbe  Alleghany  ridge,  m  the  southwestern 
part,  reach  the  height  of  6,000  feet. 

Tbe  passage  of  the  Potomac,  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  rent,  three  quarters  of^a 
mile  wide,  through  a  stupendous  wall  of  rocks. 
The  broken  fragments  of  the  mountain  which  lie 
scattered  around,  and  its  craggy  front,  torn  down 
to  tbe  base,  attest  the  violence  of  the  disruption, 
and  forcibly  remind  the  spectator  of  the  period, 
when  the  mountain  ridge  opposed  a  barrier  to  the 
stream,  and  when  its  collected  waters  swelled  to 
such  a  mass  as  to  tear  away  the  mountain  from  its 
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Mfmat  FUhrrits.  Tl  li  in  animilinj;  and  ^Hliiyinp 
tr,  to  brhold  m  much  liO  and  Epiril  at  the  TwH 
■  ill  AlpiandrJa,  Gi'orgi'lown,  and  WnBhington. 
Long  Bridgo  in  this  cily,  nnc  in»y  conilanllj  wit- 
nnmbeT  of  tine  Icama  u-iiling  both  by  Dieht  and 
Iw  RUed  up  wilh  the  prudiice  of  our  majMlic  rivrr. 
I   margin  of  lln-  riv.T  lusy  I*  teen   lliP  ipacioui 

\lf  engtgfi  in  the  fliad  anil  liorring  llihpriri.  It 
icrembica  not  only  a  buaincas  but  a  plrniiurf  ftir, 
ight  one  doea  not  nnrri'qurntlj  hear  the  fonlatPii 
merry  danccra  kifpinjt  lime  lo  thi"  tune  of  Ihe  vi. 
hite  wfreahmenta  nf  every  kind  ai«  placed  witbio 
ch  of  the  joyfut  and  ({ralilii^  campanjt  who  flock 
I  llie  boat*  moored  ilong  aide,  to  pariioipale  id  tba 


general  hilarity.  FoMing  over  tbe  LoDg  Biidte,  vhert 
moBt  probably  one  meeta  with  •  liaiii  of  £ib  vagona,  nr 
reach  the  oppoaite  ahore  of  Ibe  Fatomac,  and  repair  to  tb« 
nearest  fishing  landing,  to  obaene  tbe  baidy  fiBbrrnitn 


sanda  of  sraUGcd  ■peclitors  have  naited  tbe  proxim... 
(h<ireB  of  Alexandrin  county  during  the  tut  week,  all  of 
whom  aeem  to  have  been  delighted  wilb  the  intereating 
•cene  before  Ibem.  Who  indeed  can  look  upon  the  abon 
dant  auppliea  of  wholeaome  ajid  eicellent  fond  which 
are  brought  within  theii  reach,  witliaut  feetins  ^rateftU  !(, 
an  al]-bountifnl  Frovidence  for  hit  care  and  kmdoeaa  is 
aending  forth  theae  plenliTuI  ahoala  in  Ibrir  proper  N«- 
■on '. "~fi'4tienal  Inumgmetr , 
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roundtttion.  Jefferson's  description  of  this  scene  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader.  A  lofij 
crag,  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  has  received  the  name  of  Jefferson's  Rock^  and  is  rep- 
resented in  the  subjoined  cut. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Potomac,  on  the  northern  boundary,  has  already  Veen  described.  •KmetV 
River  rises  among  tlie  mountains,  and  flows  southeast  into  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  it  is  mora  thai 
600  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  by  sloops  1 20  miles,  and  by  boats  230  miles  further.  At  ths 
point  where  this  river  breaks  through  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  it  receives  a  branch  called  JVbrtfc  JKnt; 
afterwards  it  is  joined  by  the  Rivanna  and  at  City  Point  by  the  Appomattox ;  this  fannch  k 
120  miles  long,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable.  The  Rappahannock  rises  in  tbe  Bhi 
Kidgc,  and  runs  into  the  Chesapeake,  25  miles  south  of  the  Potomac  ;  it  is  130  miles  liQKi 
and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  130  tons  for  110  miles,  York  river  is  formed  from  two  €mK 
siderable  branches,  the  Mattapony  and  Pamunkyy  and  enters  the  Chesapeake,  30  miles  bsbv 
the  Rappahannock  ;  it  is  navigable  for  targe  ships  40  miles.  The  Shenandoah  is  a  tnbatmif 
of  the  Potomac,  and  unites  with  it  just  before  that  river  bursts  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  Tk$ 
Dan  and  Staunton  rise  in  this  State  and  unite  to  form  the  Roanoke,  which  passes  into  NaUi 
Carolina.  All  the  preceding  rivers  belong  to  the  Atlantic  region.  West  of  the  mountain,  4|l 
streams  run  into  the  Ohio,  and  are  smaller.  The  Great  Kanawha  rises  in  North  CmHtm^'mt 
passes  through  this  State  ;  it  has  a  great  cataract  100  miles  above  its  mo\ith,  but  is  navUfik 
for  the  most  of  its  course  in  summer.  The  Monongahela^  one  of  the  head  branches  ot'^tjjSt 
Ohio,  the  Clinch  and  Holston^  whose  union  forms  the  Tennessee,  pass  out  of  the  State.  Tijft 
Little  Kanawha^  and  Big  Sandy ^  and  Guyandotte^  flow  into  the  Ohio. 

4.  Bays  and  Harbors,  The  outer  half  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  in  this  State,  and  iflt% 
depth  and  extent,  and  the  numerous  fine  rivers  which  it  receives,  is  of  the  highest  use  for  nitt$^. 
gation.  Most  of  the  large  towns  are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  up  the  rivers.  Norfblt 
has  a  good  harbor,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  James.  Tbe  fijr 
bouchure  of  this  river  forms  a  spacious  haven,  called  Hampton  Roads.  These  roads  Mto 
formerly  open,  but  strong  fortifications  have  rendered  their  entrance  impracticable  to  an  SMi|| 

5.  Shores  and  Capes.  The  shores  are  low  and  flat.  A  peninsula  about  60  miles  loogi  iS| 
from  10  to  15  wide,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  is  bordered  toward  As 
sea,  by  a  string  of  low,  sandy  islets.  The  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  enter  the  sea,  betwees 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  forming  a  strait  15  miles  in  width. 

6.  Climate.  From  the  vast  extent  of  this  State,  and  the  varieties  of  its  surface,  we  diodil 
of  course  be  led  to  expect  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  In  the  Atlantic  country,  east  of  tils 
mountains,  the  heats  of  summer  are  long  and  oppressive,  the  spring  short  and  variable,  and  tils 
winters  extremely  mild ;  the  snow  seldom  lying  more  than  a  day  after  it  has  fallen.  DrOHhi 
in  summer  and  autumn  are  frequent.  The  people  have  sallow  complexions,  from  the  beiH  ''' 
summer,  and  bilious  diseases  in  autumn.  In  the  mountains,  the  air  is  cool  and  salnbriooiy 
the  inhabitants  are  tall  and  muscular,  with  robust  forms  and  healthy  countenances.  Fi 
here  used  during  five  months  of  the  year.  The  heat  of  summer  during  the  day  is  c 
but  the  nights  are  always  cool.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is 
some  degrees  than  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  coast.  The  valley  of  the 
exceedingly  hot  in  summer,  while  in  winter,  the  river  is  frozen  so  as  sometimes  to  be 
for  2  months  together.  The  autumn  is  dry,  temperate,  and  healthy,  with  the  most 
weather. 

7.  iSoi7.     There  are  4  distinct  divisions  under  which  we  may  regard  the  surface  of 
State.    From  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  rivers,  the  country  is  low, 
and  marshy,  or  sandy ;  this  meagre  soil  Is  covered  with  pines  and  cedars  ;  but  the  banks  of 
rivers  are  loamy  and  rich,  and  the  vegetation  in  those  parts  luxuriant.    This  territory  is 
and  exhibits  marine  shells  and  bones  everywhere  beneath  the  surface.     From  the  head  of 
water  to  Blue  Ridge,  the  land  begins  to  rise,  and  becomes  stony  and  broken ;  the  soD 
a  stratum  of  stifT,  reddish  clay,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  lowland  countiy.     In  tbe 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  we  come  to  a  limestone  country  ;  here  the  sdl  Ba 
upon  a  bed  of  that  rock,  and  is  very  fertile,  parucularly  in  grain  and  clover.     In  some  parts, 
the  soil  is  chalky.     The  western  part  of  the  State,  or  that  part  which  lies  between  the  mooe- 
tains  and  the  Ohio,  has  a  broken  surface,  with  extensive  fertile  tracts  ;  but  tbe  soil  is  occasioih 
ally  lean. 

8.  Fact  of  the  Country  In  general  appearance,  Virginia  resembles  PeDnsylvania  in  dM 
mountainous  parts  ;  but  t^e  level  plains  toward  tbe  sea,  are  much  more  extensive 
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9.  JVattiral  CuHoMiiw.  Tbe  Aoet 
Bridget  over  Cedar  Creek,  a  little  alreim 
ninaiDg  into  the  Jamea,  conaiats  <^  an 
enormous  chasm,  200  feet  in  depth,  neir- 
\j  perpendicular,  through  which  tbe  stmm 
p&aaes.  A  huge  rock  is  thrown  across  tha 
chasm  ai  the  top,  formii^  a  natural  bridge, 
80  feet  in  width,  and  covered  with  soil 
and  trees.  Jefferson  describes  it  as  Tot 
lows  :  "  Though  the  sides  of  this  bridge 

I  provided  in  some  parts  with  a  parapet 
oi  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  hav9  res<Mii> 
tioD  to  walk  to  them,  and  look  over  into  tbff 
abj        You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands 

IK  es,  creep  to  the  parapet  and  peep 
over  It.  Looking  down  Irom  this  heig^ 
about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent  head 
ache.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  pain 
ful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  de* 
lightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  tbe  emotions  arising  from  tbe 
sublime,  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are 
here  ;  so  beautiful  an  arcb,  so  devated, 
so  light,  and  springing  aa  it  were  up  to 
heaven  !  the  rapture  of  the  spectator  is 
really  indesciibaole  !  Tbe  fissure  contbu> 
ing  narrow,  deep,  and  straight,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  and  below  tbe 
bridge,  opens  a  short  but  very  pleasing  view 
of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  side,  and 


Ridge  on  die  other,  at  die  distance,  each  of  them,  of  about  5  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  tbe 
f  ofRockbridge,  to  which  it  has  nven  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious  passage 
a  nlley,  which  cannot  be  crossed  ebenhere  for  a  considerable  distance." 

The  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  Virp- 
'^  nia,  is  tVeyer^t  Caee^  i'n  Augusta  county, 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  named  after 
its  discoverer,  who,  in  1 80fi,  when  hunting, 
was  led  by  his  game  to  a  small  hole  in  the 
earth  ;  tliis  being  dug  into,  was  found  to 
be  the  entrance  to  an  immense  grotto, 
which  was  explored  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  It  has  a  great  number  of 
branches  or  apartments,  abounding  with 
sparry  concretions,  and  from  ihe  descrip- 
tion i^iven  by  visiters,  seems  to  equal,  m 
the  singularity  and  splendor  of  its  contents, 
the  celebrated  grotto  of  Antiparos.*  Near 
the  town  of  Port  Kcpublic,  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  is  JUadism't 
Cave.  It  is  in  the  side  of  a  bill,  200  feet 
in  height,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
earth  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  salt- 


Wtgtr'i  Catt. 


iiiciim  ■ 


r  lUiir- 


e  fblloirinK  dfKription,  by  an  ejtwitncu,  if  Ukcn  tboje,  (here  *re  found  thoonndi  oT  it 

«  Bocloo  Dail;  AdvertiiPr.  miteii,  of  lbs  TD«t  uneoatb  ftpim ;  liirKr  nic  ■■■•;irMU7 

la  UiBn  half  wi;  up  ihe  sccliritj  oTthe  hill,  we  en-  luppoaed  to  be  petrified  water,  bat  aner  later  rpararchf* 

aldly,  £ral  into  thr  rpitibule  or  ante  .chamber,  the  we  find  them  to  be  T&rioDi  kindi  of  earth,  earned  dowa 

which  wSorlO  feet  high,  abouDdine  in  ■pu,lheTiae  in  aolntion  with  the  waler,  uid ,  b*  the attnctlon  of  eoinpo. 

1  B  lock  of  petrifaction,  into  the  Di*Kan'«  roooi,  nlion,  collected  into  bodice,  whicb  we  ei 

by  lbs  p*r«olfttiQD  of  th«  water  tbroiij^  tbt  raof  Ike  ■nponlim  «r  the  water,  bjp  Ua  « 


eoogealed  allM 


m  height,  and  from  50  to  150  in  breadth  ;  it  is  called  the  JVafural  Tunnel. 


petre.  NeBTitnnotbermdhir- 
er  cave,  half  a  mile  in  extent,  wim 
various  apartments  and  windinp. 
It  contains  many  stalactitic  co> 
lumns,  10  and  12  feet  ta  tb- 
cumference.  In  another  pnt 
is  a  cavern  called  the  Blomfag 
Cave,  out  of  which  nuba  ■ 
slream  of  air  sufficient^  itraa 
to  prostrate  the  grass  uid  wea£ 
at  the  distance  of  60  fnL 
There  are  numerous  other  cava, 
in  this  r^ion.  Near  Estillnlk, 
in  the  southwestern  put  of 
the  Stale,  is  a  long,  win&j 
passage,  in  the  form  of  on  0, 
extending  quite  through  a  bill; 
it  is  450  feet  in  length,  70  to80 


■lejrIloiT,  while,  reddiah,  marble-colaied ,  I 

Crjitaliicd.     yel  the  sceDtml  quintit;  of  spar  hiu   the 
color  of  red   '-        '-  -^-  " ' ^—  '"    -  '—'- 


i>  oftl: 


null,  I 


which  there  ii  a  projecting  rock,  culled  the  Devil's  galle- 
ry, aurraunded  b;  monj'  wmirerous  npirea.  Wc  prucrcd- 
ed  through  ■  ihort  ind  nariow  paauge,  deacendcd  n  lad- 
der, parlij  hewn  out  of  rock,  to  Solomon  ■  Temple,  wliieb 
ii  the  moat  aiibtiniG  acene  1  ever  belield.  To  attempt  to 
describe  what  i>  here  imagined,  in  catering  thia  lurid, 
•CHce  hair  illumined  rrcEaa,  ia  quite  in  vain  1  nor  can  any 
penon  form  even  llie  fainleat  idea  of  the  lublimily  and 
gwuldeur  of  thia  Bubterraneoua  abode,  until  he  wilnpBjcs 
It!  niirnificencc  ;  nor  then  can  he  find  language  [-npious 
enoagh  to  eipreaa  his  •entimenls.    It  was  justly  obacrvod 

rect  delinenJon  or  deacription  would  requite  jTors  with 
the  pen.  In  Solomon 'a  Temple  there  ia  n  wave-like  fold- 
ing of  incrualationa,  from  the  ceiling  to  Ih?  floor,  exactly 
icpreaenting  water  tumbling  over  a  precipice  which  liM 
congliciated  in  falling,  called  the  catnracl  orFallaofW. 
agan.  In  front  ia  a  large  aofa  called  Salomon'B  Throne  ; 
on  the  left  ia  a  large,  tranaparent,  fluted  column,  called 
Solomon'a  Pillar  ;  a  few  pace*  further,  there  arc  thouMiadi 
of  white  piecoa  hanging  to  the  ceiline.  of  a  ipiral  foim, 
called  the  Radiah  Room  ;  beyond  which  it  i>  difficult  to 
tnierae,  un  account  of  the  huge  maaaea  of  rocks  which 
have  fallen  over  the  floor.  We  then  took  a  retrniipeciive 
view  of  the  pillar,  and  returned  to  the  cntaracl.  aacenJing 
the  Ladder  about  terr  leet  high,  and  went  through  a  lung 
paoage  to  the  Tainborino  or  Drum  room,  irliich  ia  eilm- 
vagantly  decorated  with  a  variety  of  beauliful  drapery,  va- 
ri^aled  and  diTcni5ed  ;  tlirougbout  the  room  there  are 
al(0  a  number  of  ae  mi- pel  lucid  curtaina,  of  dilTcient  col- 
or* and  forma.  Bcaide*  these  in  the  Tamborine  or  Drum 
room,  there  are  lar^e  aonoroua  aheela,  failed  the  druma, 
which  aound  very  much  like  the  kettle  drum  ;  alao  a  aemi- 
Ciicular  column  with  pedala  about  it,  of  different  length*, 
and  of  courae  different  toned,  called  the  Piano  Torte. 

banialered  auilably  to  real  the  hand  on.  and  paaaed  Fatler- 
•on'a  Grave,  (a  hollow  rock,  into  which  a  gentleman  by 
that  name  fell,)  and  by  dcaccnding  a  ladder  we  entered 
the  Ball  rtMnn  ;  which  u  about  40  yarda  in  length,  and  10 
ia  breadth,  and  tha  floor  qoilc  level.  At  one  extremity 
there  i*  a  small  room  called  the  [.ady'a  Dreaaing  room, 
which,  Id  addition  to  the  Bail  room,  appear*  to  hate  been 
eonctrucled  by  natara  for  that  purptae.  At  the  other  theia 
!•  a  ataloclilc  »f  (par,  about  4  leet  hieh,  and  1!  inche*  in 
CiTCDDifcreiioB,  on  whioh  uiaj'  be  Gjed  i  candle,  called  tb« 


Reclu*e  Candieaticli.    About  the  centi«  t£  tbuti 

apartment,  thei«  ia  an  imitation  of  a  oidehoatd,  fio 

with  decanter*  and  tumbler*.    Bciidn  thaw  il 

room,  lliere  ia  a  sheet  eilem" 

called  Tragical  Soundboard, 

gentle  thump  with  the  fool  will  prodi 

aatoniahing  aound,   resembling    diMant   thnnderf  wkU 

sound  pervade*  the  whole  cave ;   yet  articDlatioB  ea 

Bcarce  be  underatood  300  yarda.    From  tho  BaDtosMVl 

Giaed  through  a  narrow  and  diflScult  paaaaje  to  itaek"! 
dder,  which  i*  hewn  out  of  a  (ort  of  calcamm  nrt, 
auppoted  by  many  people  to  be  natunl,  which  MB—  II 
anmclimea  to  fall  under  the  appellation  of  natoral  itaM; 
but  I  think  it  liordly  probable.  At  the  foot  of  thw  )mBm 
there  is  a  very  low  and  dreary  place  called  the 
Next  we  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  which 
variety  of  beautiful  spar ;  in  thi*  place  there  ia 

the  Music  Gallery,  on  which  there  i*  a  n: 
remarkable  for  the  revetberatioD  of  ■onod  ;  tha  Toioe  MB 
be  heard  to  r««cho  in  thia  room  with  mch  ■•toBiihiBf  1» 
locily  oj  to  render  speech  UDJntelligibla.  WetbeavM 
through  an  open  and  groleaque  pasaaee  to  Woilui  ' 
Hall,  the  moat  aplendid,  eitenaive,  and  beBatifa]  n 
the  cave ;  where  the  grandeur  of  it*  height,  ths  di 

of  il*  representation  of  the  work*  of  art,  liie  iwi 

tion*  of  the  voice,  and  the  *plendor  and  brilliaBcy  (f  Hi 
spar,  i*  not  only  calculated  to  keep  the  *Dblime  eaoliHi 
in  a  conalanl  atale  of  eicitement^ut  auike*  tha  miii 
with  almost  'epreaaed  curionty.  The  curioiia  esflMV 
aomething  amazingly  aublime;  tha  a 
■- leal  cc' -I.'  ■     ■ 


if  columna,  which,  by  i 


them,  will  produce  a  profuaion  la  duuisMt 
aounda.  The  druma,  the  tamborine,  tlie  piano,  aod  mA 
note,  diacordant  heard  alone,  aid  the  full  conceit,  wUk 
the  soundboard  roar*  a  melancholy  murmur  1hiiiii|h  thi 
whole.  On  the  right  aide  of  thia  apartment,  then  Bkl^ 
lonnade  c^  marble  atatuea  ;  over  which  there  i*  bb  iM|i^ 
feet  imitation  of  a  rake  ,  aa  we  advanced  further  «•  M* 
an  incnuUtion  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  which  cUmM 
from  the  Soar  to  the  ceiling,  repreoenling  a  Btreakof  li^il 

'^e  now  look  forward  and  wet  W**hinflon'«  BMl^ 
which  at  this  distance  represent*  t  gigaolio  fifum:  •■■ 
from  a  closer  view  aaiumea  the  appearance  of  a  larwe  p(t- 
*on,  veiled  with  while.  Directly  to  the  kit  is  Lady  Wori^ 
ington'a  Drawing  room,  in  which  there  ia  a  vaiirtj  tt 
beautiful  drapery,  the  most  edged  with  while,  wd  ■■■• 
.entirely  white,  hanging  in  the Tocm  of  cnrtaina.    Oolla 

E light  wde  of  thia  apartment  there  i*  a  declinfatf  '**^ 
bced  like  a  loakjng-glaoa,  with  a  eanopj  ahovB  i^  w 
nieaa  just  before  it;  on  which  tbtn  iia  Nli4nH,a 
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fcolo^.  The  geological  formations  of  this  vast  region,  have  as  yet  beej  but  very  par- 
K|ik>red,  and  many  erroneous  notions  have  been  entertained  respecting  them  The  low 
r  IS  called  by  the  State  geologist  the  tertiary  marl  region,  and  it  consists  of  lionz(»ital  beds 
I  and  clay,  abounding  in  fossil  marine  shells  and  the  remains  of  large  marine  animals ;  a 
r  the  New  Jersey  greensand,  or  upper  secondary  formation,  traceable  across  Maryland, 
pears  here,  but  its  limits  have  not  been  de6ned.  West  of  the  tertiary  plain,  is  a  belt  of 
r  rocks,  the  eastern  edge  of  which  is  marked  by  a  ledge  of  gnebs,  whicn  forms  the  lower 

the  eastern  rivers  ;  gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock,  but  granite  also  occurs  ;  and  what  is 
r,  a  coal-field  is  here  found,  with  the  coal-measures  resting  immediately  upon  the  primary 
Still  proceeding  westward,  we  come  upon  a  region  of  hornblende,  micaceous,  talcose. 
s,  and  argillaceous  slates,  containing  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
Be,  yielding,  in  some  localities,  a  line  white  marble,  between  which  and  the  western  base 
Blue  Ridge,  are  strata  of  altered  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  indurated  by  beds  or 
f  trap  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  great  valley  consists  of  limestone,  sometimes  organic, 
icareous  sandstones,  and  the  vast  region  beyond  is  composed  of  numerous  alternations  of 
I  sandstones,  slates,  and  limestones. 

WneraU.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  almost  boundless  ;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iroO) 
ik,  limestone,  marls,  gypsum,  magnesia,  copperas,  and  alum  earths,  excellent  marbles, 
I,  soapstones,  freestones,  &c.,  are  among  the  treasures  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  lying 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  this  list  must  be  added  the  thermal,  chalybeate,  and  sut- 
ed  springs,  unrivaled  in  number,  variety,  and  powers,  even  by  the  famed  brunnens  of  the 
Minine  industry  has,  however,  recently  received  an  impulse,  and  will  doubtless  ere 
re  lucrative  employment  to  thousands.  The  first  coal-field  has  been  traced  from  the 
Anna  to  Prince  Edward,  south  of  the  Appomattox ;  the  thickness  of  the  seams  ranges 
or  5  to  30,  40,  and  even  60  feet ;  the  coal  is  bituminous,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
are  extensive  workings  in  this  field,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  AntBracite  is 
Qtly  disseminated  in  the  mountainous  tract  beyond  the  great  valley.  On  the  North  Branch 
Potomac,  there  is  a  valuable  bituminous  coal-field,  with  5  tiers  of  coal-seams,  having  an 
ite  thickness  of  35  feet,  and  alternatbg  with  iron-ore.  West  of  the  Alleghany,  there  are 
if  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  world,  which  derive 
nal  importance  from  their  being  associated  with  not  less  valuable  deposits  of  iron-ore  and 
lines.  The  scams  are  often  laid  bare  by  the  excavations  made  by  running  waters,  so  that 
tl  can  be  discharged  from  the  river-cliffs  directly  into  boats  or  arks,  and  thus  transported 

little  expe{}se  as  it  is  quarried.  At  Wheeling,  and  for  14  miles  down  the  river,  the 
presents  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  coal,  upwards  of  16  feet  thick.  Another  vast  field 
es  from  above  Clarksburg,  on  the  Monongahela,  to  Pittsburg,  and  far  beyond,  northeast- 
,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  in  some  places  the  scams  in  this  field  are  from  10  to  12  feet  thick. 
are  also  coal-seams  associated  with  salt  springs  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  Great  Kanawha, 
jotte,  and  Sandy  rivers. 

ktnfif  imitation  of  the  opossum,  which  could  not  floor;  the  representation  of  a  Church  Steeple,  Jefierson*! 

■sea  by  the  most  exquisite  artist ;  we  then  return-  Snlt  Mountain,  the  Chandeliers,  and  height  of  the  arch,  in 

•d  Washington's  Statue,  and  came  to  2  large  pil-  tliis  room,  present  the  eye  with  sublime  spectacles, 

conical  form,  about  ^  foet  high,  called  the  Pyra-  **  We  then  passed  through  a  rug^d  passage,  called  th* 

Iflo  another  rather  declining  and  about  the  same  Wilderness,  into  Jefferson  s  Hall.     This  passage  forms  a 

ed  Pompcy's  Pillar      Washinirton's  Hall  is  about  wild,  grotesque  scene,  and  whence  the  numerous  broken 

in  length,  and  2i>  feet  wide,  tne  arch  is  about  50  pillars  came,  appears  to  be  a  Question  unanswerable,  and 

I,  the  floor  is  level  but  grarelly.     In  the  room  I  excites  much  astonishment.     In  Jefierson's  Hall,  we  firat 

istol,  which,  when  its  contents  first  exploded,  pro-  saw  a  massive  body  of  spar,  which  would  weigh,  probably. 

Kound  equal  to  the  most  severe  clap  of  thunder,  thousands  of  tons,  full  of  flutings  regularly  formed  roana 

tome  time  there  was  a  rumbling  noise  resounding  its  front,  which  is  semicircular,  called  tlie  Tower  of  BabeL 

mt  the  different  apartments ;  we  repeated  it  seve-  Facing  this  magnificent  monument  of  supernatural  agency, 

; ;  the  earth  ap])arently  shook.    We  then  proceed-  is  something  that  much  resembles  the  new  moon  surround- 

gh  a  ditljcult  passage,  by  a  numerous  quantity  of  ed  by  stars.     The  Lantern,  in  this  room,  is  also  worthy 

cd  spar,  and  entered  a  small  apartment,  that  con-  of  notice;  it  is  a  projecting  rock,  with  a  number  of  smaJl 

excellent  and  useful  spring,  with  water  pure  and  sheets  hanging  to  it,  not  much  unlike  saddle-skirts,  which 

nd  supplied  with  a  tumbler.   Next  is  the  Diamond  emit  the  rays  from  the  candle,  when  placed  between  them, 

hich  derived  its  name  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  Next  in  our  view,  is  the  most  beautinil  piece  of  spar  any- 

id  its  resemblance  to  diamonds.    We  were  here  in  where  to  be  found  in  the  cave,  called  ute  Lady's  Toiletj; 

but  at  some  distance  from,  a  small  white  stalagmite  about  50  yards  further  is  Elijah's  Mantle,  where  this  won- 

action,  resembling  a  pillar  of  salt,  called  Lot's  derful  scene  finally  terminates.     We  were  now  upwaida 

rhich  is  diflicult  of  access,  on  account  of  the  irre-  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  and  our  cvndkt 

of  the  room.    The  Dining  Room  comes  next,  and  nearly  coniumed,  which  induced  us  to  return  " 
f  lengthy ;  the  arch  is  about  80  feet  above  the 
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Salt  springs  occur  on  the  Holston,  Sandy,  Guyandotte,  Great  and  Little  Kanawht,  on  tbe 
New  River,  tbe  Greenbriar,  and  tbe  Monongabela.  But  the  most  important  works  are  an  the 
Great  and  Little  Kanawha.  On  the  Holston,  the  salt-wells  are  from  200  to  300  feet  deep,  aod 
yield  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  of  salt  to  10  or  16  gallons  of  brine.  On  the  Great  Kanawbi,  the 
borings  are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  extend  along  the  river  on  both  of  its  banks,  for  the 
distance  of  about  12  miles.  The  water  is  raised  by  steam-engines,  and  boiled  in  cast-iron  pan, 
about  25  feet  long  by  6|  wide,  the  furnace  being  from  80  to  100  feet  long.  On  being  boikd, 
thjs  water  turns  red,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  brine-trouglis  to  cool  and  settle ;  it  is  next  returned 
to  the  ^^  grainers,"  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  into  salt,  and  tlien  lifted  out  upon  a  platform  far 
the  purpose  of  drdning  off  the  bitter  water,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  manufacture  of  aliim-sak, 
as  the  coarse  salt  is  here  called,  has  but  lately  been  introduced  ;  the  brine,  in  this  case,  is  cai^ 
ried  into  large,  shallow,  wooden  vats,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  steam,  instead  of 
being  boiled.  The  quantity  of  salt  at  present  made  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  is  about  3,000,000 
bushels  annually,  7fi  gallons  of  brine  yielding,  on  an  average,  a  bushel  of  salt. 

Gold  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  the  metallic  minerals  of  Virginia.  It  occurs  tbroqglh 
out  a  belt  on  the  western  side  of  the  primary  district,  stretching  from  beyond  tbe  Rappahn- 
nock  to  the  Appomattox.  Scientific  processes  of  mining  and  separating  the  metal,  have  beca 
only  very  recently  and  partially  introduced.  Most  of  the  gold  hitherto  obtained,  has  been  pr|> 
cured  by  washings  from  the  deposit  mines ;  but  several  veins  have  yielded  rich  returns.  Thi 
material  of  the  veins  is  a  variegated  quartz,  sometimes  translucent,  at  others  opaque.  It  k 
generally  of  a  cellular  structure,  and  fractures  without  much  difficulty.  The  cavities  are  ofioi 
filled  with  yellow  ochre,  which  generally  contains  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Sulplnnel 
of  iron  (pyrites)  is  another  accompanying  mineral,  which  in  many  mines  occurs  in  consideraUi 
quantities.  Silver  is  occasionally  found  in  connexion  with  the  gold,  and  the  sulphurets  of  cop 
per  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  a  few  instances  in  the  auriferous  rock.  The  rocks  f6t» 
mg  the  boundaries  of  the  auriferous  veins  vary  ;  talcose  and  chlorite  slates  are  the  moat  uaoiL 
They  are  commonly  of  a  soft  texture,  yielding  readily  to  the  blast,  and  even  to  the  picker 
spade.  The  rocks  adjacent  to  the  quartz. are  often  auriferous,  and  in  some  instances  have  beea 
found  as  productive  as  the  quartz  itself. 

10.  Mineral  Springs,  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  The  tract  west  of  tbe  Bloe  Ridp 
contains  an  unrivaled  profusion  of  mineral  waters  of  the  most  varied  virtues,  comprising  theimll 
waters  impregnated  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gasses,  and  holding  also  in  combinalioa 
a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  chalybeate  waters,  and  sulphuretted  spring?,  abounding  in  id* 
pburetted  hydrogen  gas  and  various  sulphates  ;  many  of  these  fountains  have  Required  cel^briljr 
for  their  curative  powers,  and  the  freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  alternate  beauty  aad 
grandeur  of  scenery,  add  to  the  attractions  of  this  region  as  a  summer  resort.  The  Botetouiti 
Augusta,  Rawley,  Shannondale,  Yellow,  and  Alum  springs,  break  forth  from  a  pjrritous  slati, 
and  are  chalybeates  or  sulphuretted  waters,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  Of 
the  iron.  Further  west,  thermal  springs  issue  from  calcareous  rocks,  as  in  the  Warm  Spriag 
and  Sweet  Spring  Valleys  ;  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  former,  have  a  temperature  of  106® ;  the 
Warm  Springs,  of  the  same  valley,  of  98^  ;  and  the  Healing  Springs,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Hoi  Springs,  are  also  of  a  high  temperature.  In  the  Sweet  Spring  Valley,  the  Sweet  Spriiigi 
liave  a  tcniperatui^  of  73^,  and,  with  the  Red  Springs  of  the  same  quarter,  hold  in  combna* 
tion  so  large  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  as  to  have  a  decided  acidulous  character.  Ha 
celebrated  group  of  sulphur  wells,  which  have  their  distinctive  names  from  the  color  of  tbevt* 
nous  organic  matters  mixed  with  sulphur,  which  they  deposit  round  their  reservoirs,  or  in  At 
channels  of  the  issuing  streams,  lies  beyond  the  Alleghany  range,  within  a  compass  of  about  W 
miles  ;  these  are  tlie  White  and  Blue  Sulphur  of  Greenbriar,  and  the  Red  and  Gray,  with  the. 
Salt  Sulphur  of  Monroe  ;  among  which,  the  White  Sulphur  is  the  only  thermal  water,  haag 
of  the  temperature  of  G4^. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAFHT. 

1.  Divisiont     The  State  is  divided  into  150  counties,*  comprised  within  two  districtti  lb 

Elastern  and  Western. 


^Eattern  Distria. 

Alexandria 

Bedford 

Amelia 

Brunswick 

Accomac 

Amherst 

Buckingham 

Albtovle 

Appomattox 

Campbell 

Caroline 
Charles  City 
Charlotte 
Chesterfield 


Cnlpeper 
CamberiaDd 
Greene 
Greensville 


Papidatkn  at  d^ffkrmi  periods. 


^^ 


WfiitcsT 


443.115 
514,980 
661.534 

603,074 
794.300 
740.078 
3^,304 


Slaves. 


293,427 
345,796 
392,516 
425453 
469,657 
448.J»87 
472,528 


•^.7777, 


I&,766 
90,191 
dOfiTO 
37.139 
47,348 
49.859 
53,390 


Total  Colored. 


15835^ 

865,990 
493088 
462.293 
517,105 
498829 
696,357 


748,3*)8' 
880.900 
974,639 
1,065,366 
1,211.405 
1,239,797 
1,494,551 


IKet  and  TWfu.  Richmond,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River, 
ftt  falls,  and  at  the  liead  of  nde  water.  The  town  rises  gradually  firom  the  water,  and 
»,  pictaresque  appearance,  The  western  division  occupies  an  emineoce  called  Shockot 
riodnng  the  lower  town.  The  capitol  is  builtupon  the  highest  stnninit,  and  haa  a 
I  and  commanding  prospect.  Tiro  bridges  cross  tlie  river  to  Manchester^  on  the  oppo* 
•  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  are  elegant.  The  public  buildings,  be- 
efpitol,  which  is  an  elegant  structure,  are  a  court-house,  a  city  hall,  a  State  prision,  16 
fXUe  Stale  armory,  in  which  are  manufactured  4  or  5,000  muskets  and  rifles  annually, 
ie  James  River  Cdnal  here  empties  into  a  basin  containing  a  surface  of  two  acres* 
t  boat  navigation  for  220  miles  on  the  river,  above  the  city.  Richmond  has  a  very 
^  trade,  both  inland  and  by  sea,  and  enjoys  extraordinary  advantages  by  oommunicatioa 
m  and  well  cultivated  back  country,  abounding  in  tobacco,  grain,  hemp,  lumber,  iroo, 

'The annual  value  of  its  foreign  exports  is  about  3,000,0i)0  dollars;  that  of  itscoast- 
>rts,  probably  exceeds  that  amount.  The  (klls  in  the  river  afford  an  almost  unlimited 
hkh  is  pretty  largely  applied  to  economical  purposes*  There  are  here  10  flour  and 
ly  several  iron-foundries  and  rolling-mills,  cotton-mills,  tobacco-factories,  At.  About 
bushels  of  wheat  are  ground  here  annually,  and  the  Richmond  flour  bears  a  high  price 

markets.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  by  waterworks.  Popabi* 
KM.  Extensive  railroad  connections  are  finished  or  in  progress. 
h,  once  the  greatest  commercial  town,  stands  on  an  excellent  harbor,  at  the  outlet  of 
s  River,  where  a  branch  called  Elizabeth  River  )oins  the  mam  stream.  The  town  'n 
ow  ground,  and  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  ib  mai-shy.  The  principal  streets  are 
id  and  clean,  but  the  others  are  less  commodiouii,  and  more  irregylar.  The  buildings 
stingu'ished  for  elegance,  but  some  of  the  churches  are  neatly  built.  Here  are  a  theatre, 
eum,  a  marine  hospital,  he.  The  harbor  is  a  mile  wide,  and  strongly  defended^ 
niles  from  Hampton  Roads.     At  Oosport,  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 

River,  is  a  navy-yard  of  the  United  States,  with  a  dry  dock.     Population  of  Nor- 
DOO.      Portsmouth   has   a   pleasant  situation,   and    is   regularly   built.      Population, 
[Railroads  are  in  progress  giving  a  wide  connection  with  the  interior. 
mrg  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  12  miles  above  its  junction  wifb 
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the  James  River,  at  City  Point.  It  is  a  handsome  and  thriving  town,  and  baa  a  large  tnde  in 
tobacco  and  flour.  Above  the  town  there  are  faUs,  which  are  applied  to  manuTacturiif  pu^ 
poses,  but  below,  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  Population,  11,000.  iw- 
ericlaburg  15  on  the  south  side  of  Rappahannock  river,  110  miles  above  the  Cbesapeake.  Tha 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  130  tons,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  coimtry.  h 
is  neaily  and  regularly  built,  and  pleasantly  situated.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  coDsidenUa. 
Population,  14,000. 

Lynchburg,  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  100  miles  nest  of  Richmond,  stuids  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  broken  and  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  feitile 
valleys.  The  town  has  a  great  trade  in  tobacco,  and  tiie  neighborhood  is  populous,  and  well 
cuhlvated.  Population,  9,000.  fVilUamsburg  is  situated  between  York  and  James's  rinn. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  contains  the  College  of  WiUlam  and  Mary,  «  tiUU- 
house,  a  court-house,  and  a  State  lunatic  hospital.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular,  and  tbi 
principal  street  is  a  mile  long.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  York,  or  Yorktovn,  oa  At 
south  side  of  York  River,  has  an  excelleut  harbor  and  some  trade.  It  is  memorable  for  ihi 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  British  army,  in  1761 .  These  towns  are  in  a  languiit 
ing  condition. 

Mount  Fernon,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Potomac,  15  miles  from  Wastungtoo,  is  votllif 
of  liiQ  traveler's  attention,  as  the  residence  of  Washington,  and  tlie  spot  which  cootaim  .■ 
tomb.  The  mansion  still  remains,  and  is  a  wooden  building  no  way  remarkable  for  its  appci^ 
ance.  There  are  handsome  lawns  and  gardens  around  it,  and  the  tomb  is  a  simple  excavnin 
in  the  earth,  walled  with  brick,  and  overgrown  with  cedars.  It  is  often  urged  as  a  natioad 
reproach,  that  the  remains  of  this  great  man  do  not  repose  In  a  sepulchre  of  suitable  magit 
cencc.  In  Westmoreland  County,  some  distance  below,  is  shown  the  spot  of  bis  birth,  andi 
stone  has  been  raised  to  mark  die  place. 

Jamcstoan  deserves  notice,  as  the  site  of  the  earliest  English  settlement  la  the  oripid 
United  States;  but  while  places  of  recent  origin  have  grown  into  a  magnitude,  rivaling  thi 
neat  cities  of  Europe,  Jamestown  has  fallen  into  decay,  and  is  now  completely  dejokn 
The  ruins  of  a  church  steeple  mantled  with  ivy,  and  surrounded  by  tombstones,  oVeigron 
<vith  shrubbery  and  wild  flowers,  are  all  that  remain  to  mark  the  spot.     The  situation  is  cot 

ncntly  beautiful.  On  every  aide  il 
a  charming  and  variegated  succM- 
sion  of  woodlands,  meadows,  pat* 
tures,  and  cultivated  Gelds  ;  b 
front,  is  the  broad  expanse  tt 
James  River.  The  hills  oppanH 
are  picturesque,  some  entirely  caf> 
ered  with  wood ;  others  paitjdly 
cultivated,  and  exhibiting  poichi 
of  waving  com,  and  dark  fimA 
while  here  and  there  are  scalWal 
over  the  landscape,  many  a 
mansions  of  the  weahhy  {* 
The  whole  view  is  strikingly  li 
and  variegated.  CAarloUcmlbi 
near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  RidoBi 
contains  the  University  of  Vii^ 
ia.  Population,  2,000. 
DancilU.  m  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Dan,  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  Pap» 
lation,  2,000.  In  the  Great  Valley,  Winchester,  in  the  northern  part,  is  tlie  principal  toni 
its  business  is  extensive,  being  the  mart  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley.  PopidaiHSt 
4,000.  The  flourishing  town  of  Harper''s  Ferry  contains  a  United  Slates  Arsenal  of  coostn^ 
tion.  Population,  2,500  Staunton,  further  norlli,  is  a  thrivuig  village,  with  3,000  Midit 
ants  ;  here  is  the  Western  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Tlie  city  of  Wheeling,  the  chief  town  of  Western  Virginia,  stands  on  the  Ohioi  at  dl 
head  of  steamboat  navigadon  during  the  season  of  low  water,  and  at  the  westera  tenninus  of  dl 
Cumberland  Road,  or  the  eastern  division  of  the  great  National  Road  from  Cuxnbetlsad  M 
Alton.     The  city  being  built  at  the  foot  of  the  river-hiUs,  which  here  approach  very  naariB 
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MiOMOfiei  a  kog,  narrow  belt  of  about  a  mile  and  a  balf  in  length ;  and  to  suppljr  die  neeei» 
■pace  fiv  ha  extendinc  business,  LaneU  hlandj  direed^  in  front  of  the  town,  baa  hmm 
upon  and  has  receiTecr the  name  of  Columbia  Ci^.  liHieeling  is  one  of  the  moat  floa^ 
mannftclaring  towns  in  the  countiy,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  inexhaustible  beds  of 
tt  aonound  it,  and  to  the  easy  transmission  of  its  manu&ctures  throng  the  vast  agcicuU 
JMBona  of  the  west  and  southwest ;  coal  b  delivered  at  the  manufactoiies  for  from  £  to  S 
ainishel.  In  1820  its  population  was  1,567;  at  present,  it  exceeds  11,000.  Then 
m  ^bfb  city  30  steam-engines  and  140  manufacturing  establishments,  producing  annually  ' 
'  to  the  fiihie  of  2,000,000  dollars  ;  and  within  a  curcuit  of  25  miles,  there  are  134  flour* 
ttiaking  annually  280,000  barrels  of  flour,  worth  nearlr  as  much  more.  Among  tha 
ee  are  ten  iron-founderies,  steam-engine  and  macnine  riiops,  and  rolling-miUs,  6 
,  paper-milk,  tanneries,  &c.  The  trade  of  Wheeling  is  also  extensire  ;  the  annud 
and  departures  of  steamboats  being  1,600,  and  the  flat  boats  and  wagons  constantly 
MHilnyed,  the  htter  on  the  National  Road  to  the  east,  are  numerous.  WellsSwrgy  further  iqp 
Ihi  river,  owes  its  growth  to  the  same  causes,  containing  several  cottcm  and  woolen  factories^ 
||aaa-wodDS|jpaper,  flour,  and  saw  mills,  iron  founderies,  &c.  Populadon,  2,000.  Chatiu^ 
to,  on  the  Kanawha,  has  about  1,'000  inhabitants. 

>S«  CmMi$.  The  works  for  the  promotion  of  internal  communication  in  this  State  have 
mosdy  executed  by  incorporated  companies,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government.  The 
n1  Improvement  Fund,  vested  in  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  consist  of  a  productive  cap* 
cf  about  2,000,000,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  115,000  doUars.  In  1837,  the 
iature  appropriated  upwards  of  4,000,000  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  certain  works,  sev- 
of  whiGO  have  not,  however,  been  begun.  The  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah,  Rapna- 
James,  Appomattox,  Rivanna,  and  Dan,  has  been  improved  by  short  canab,  locks, 
■d  dams,  at  an  expense  of  about  2,000,000  dollars.  The  Ditmal  Swamp  Canalj  connect- 
kKChesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound,  extends  from  Deep  Creek,  a  tributary  of  EHsa- 
iMh  River,  to  Joyces's  Creek,  an  arm  of  the  Pasquotank  in  North  Carolina,  32|  omes,  with  a 
EMdbr  of  6  miles  from  Lake  Drummond,  and  a  branch,  6  miles  In  length,  to  the  Northwest 
Uvep ;  it  was  completed  in  1822,  but  has  since  been  enlarged  ;  cost,  879,8iS4  dollars.  Lake 
Pmmmond  is  connected  with  the  river  Nansemond  by  a  canal  10  mites  in  length.  The 
River  and  Kanawha  communication  is  the  most  important  work  that  has  been  under- 
in  Virginia.  Canals  round  the  falls  above  Richmond,  and  those  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  aflford 
awnrigation  in  high  stages  of  the  water  to  Covington.  But  in  1832,  a  company  was  in- 
eorporated  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  dollars,  of  which  the  State  has  subscribed  two  fifths. 
ibr  extending  these  works  ;  the  project  embraces  a  continuous  canal  from  Richmond  to  Cov- 
iagtOD,  of  which  175  miles,  to  Buchanan,  have  already  been  carried  to  completion,  and  a  rail- 
laad  from  Covington  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha,  not  yet  begun. 

4*  Railroads,  A  continuous  line  of  railway  extends  across  the  State,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Roanoke,  of  which  the  following  are  links  ;  The  Richmond  and  Foiomac  Railroad^  whwh 
eiteods  firom  Aquia  Creek  in  Stafford,  through  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond,  is  70  miles.; 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad^  between  those  two  cities,  22  miles  ;  and  the  PeCanh 
ktrg  and  Roanoke  Railroad^  from  the  former  place  to  Blakely,  in  North  Carolma,  59  miles  : 
the  Greensville  Railroad y  from  near  Belfield  to  Gaston,  on  the. Roanoke,  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  the  river  higher  up  ;  the  City  Point  Railroad^  extending  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  James  River,  10  miles,  connects  the  Roanoke  with  the  deep  water  of  the  Cheaa- 
peaike ;  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad  forms  a  second  junction  of  the  Roanoke  and 
Chesapeake,  extending  from  Weldon  to  Portsmouth,  78  miles  ;  the  Chesterfield  Railroad  con- 
nects the  coal-pits  of  Chesterfield  with  the  James  at  Richmond,  13  miles,  and  there  are  other 
shorter  roads  extending  from  coal  mines  to  the  James  River  above  Richmond ;  the  ZfOtiiM 
Railroad  extends  from  Louisa  court-house  to  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Raifaroad, 
Dear  the  mouth  of  the  South  Anna,  40  miles  ;  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  extends 
ftom  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  30  miles,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  by  a  viaduct  over  the  Potomac.    Others  are  in  progress. 

5.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  has  always  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
SOI  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  industry.  There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  agri- 
edture  of  the  State,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  badly  conducted.  The  old  practice  of  culti- 
latiog  land  every  year  until  exhausted,  and  then  leaving  it  to  recover  from  its  own  resources, 
itiD  continues  in  many  places.    In  otbersi  the  three-shift  system  prevails  ;  that  is,  first,  a  crop 


of  Ind!ui  com,  second,  wlieat,  rVe,  or  oats,  and  third,  ibe  year  of  rest,  a  it  b 
which  ihe  stock  are  pennitted  to  glesD  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  spontsneoiii  tm 
dter  which  it  is  ^ain  subjected  to  the  same  process,  while  little  attention  is  paid  to  tJ  _ 
cation  of  manures  or  the  artificial  grasses.  This  system  prevails  particularly  on  the  soutk  udfl 
of  the  James  River.  On  the  north  side  of  that  river,  especially  towards  the  Potobiac,  cidli- 
Ttttion  is  much  better ;  rotation  of  crops  is  attended  to,  grass  seeds  are  sown  oo  the  mH 
grain  ;  manures  are  judiciously  applied,  and  gypsum  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  In  tlie  nB|v 
district,  also,  a  good  system  of  cultivation  is  pursued,  and  irrigated  meadows  are  commoa  ho 
very  productive.  On  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  maize  or  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  OMi 
and  buckwheat,  are  the  principal  grain  crops.  Tobacco  is  the  principal  staple  of  most  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  but  in  the  valley  is  cultivated  only  in  tbe  soutliem  portion,  and  not  it  all  br 
yond  the  Alleghany.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  cotton  is  planted  to  a  coosidttibli 
extent.  On  tbe  shores  of  tlie  Chesapeake,  barley  and  the  castor-oil  bean  ere  cultivated,  and  m 
some  of  the  best  lands  above  tide-water,  hemp  is  raised  to  advantage.  Tbe  Trans-AIk^Mif 
country,  being  exceedingly  mountainous  and  remote  from  market,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  raitof 
live  stock.  No  more  grain  is  raised  than  is  sufficient  to  supply  ibe  country  itsdf,  and  At 
travelers  and  stock-drovers  who  pass  through  it ;  the  climate  and  soil  are  very  iavotabla  H 
grass,  and  aSbrd  excellent  pastures- 

Tlie  cuhure  of  tobacco  was  begun  as  early  as  1616,  and  that  plant  formed  tbe  staple  of  ik 

colony.     During  tbe  laUer  half  of  tbe  last  o» 

tury  the  annual  export  amounted  to  60,000  wi 

70,000  hogsheads ;   of  late  years  the  nMM 

produced  in  Eastern  Virginia  has  fallen  off  op- 

siderably  on  account  of  die  exhaustion  ^  nock 

of  the  land  suited  to  this  crop,  but  its  ciAiw 

tion  has  been  much  extended  beytMid  tbe  Bill 

Ridge.    Tbe  crop  does  not  now  exceed  40,(^0 

hogsheads.     Cotton  is  raised  chiefly  Sor  havi 

coiisumpiion  ;  the  crop  amounts  to  about  lO^OOB 

bales.     Indian  com  was  a  long  time  almost  in 

only  grain  raised  in  Virginia,  and  it  m*  aol 

until  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  lk( 

Taiticto  Plant.  wheat   became  the  principal  agricultural  st^ 

of  the  State.     At  present,  Ricbmond  is  oae  1^ 

the  great  flour  markets  of  the  country,  and  the  Richmond  brands  have  a  high  reputation  in  At- 

eign  ports.      The  quantity  of  flour  annually  inspected  is  from  500,000  to  600,000  barrdl,  W 

this  does  not  indicate  the  whole  amount  produced.     In  the  Eastern  Shore  coimties  the  nahv 

christi  or  caster-oil  bean  is  an  important  crop  :  the  land  requires  the  same  preparation  ai  IjM&l 

com,  and  the  bean  is  sown  like  that  grain,  and  tbe  subsequent  tillage  is  much  the  same;  Ai 

yieid  is  from  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  bushel  of  seed  by  pressure  and  boiling,  pm 

about  2  gallons  of  oil,  tbe  pumice  or  refuse  matter  furnishing  a  valuable  manure.     Neat  caMlft 

horses,  mules,  and  bogs,  wool,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  lard,  are  exported  from  tl»  gl^ 

mg  district. 

6.  JIanufacturtt.  The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  lim 
and  extent,  but  they  are  not  in  general  of  ihc  class  which  involve  the  nicer  and  more  eoBij^ 
caicd  process  of  art,  consisting  rather  of  those  simpler  operations,  which  convert  tbe  ma 
growth  of  tbe  forest,  the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  the  fruits  of  agricultural 


into  articles  of  home  consumption  or  commerce.  Thus  the  preparation  of  ginseng  and  mdli 
sugar,  of  lumber  and  scantlings,  of  tar,  pilch,  and  turpentine,  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  A 
petre,  the  quarrying  or  mining  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  and  the  manufacture  of  cast  and  tV 
iron,  tanning,  tbe  manufacture  of  flour,  linseed,  cotton  seed,  and  castor'oil,  snuff,  cigars,  >■ 
chewing  tobacco,  tbe  makuig  of  hats,  shoes,  and  boots,  household  furniture,  agricultural  ipo^ 
ments,  cordage,  pottery,  &c.,  ship  and  boat  building,  are  among  the  prominent  btaDches  of 
mechanical  industry ;  but  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  glass,  steam-engines,  cannon,  fin 
arms,  &c.,  are  also  enumerated  among  its  products. 

The  forests  and  tbe  coal  beds  furnish  a  cheap  and  easy  supply  of  fuel,  and  tbe  nusMnv 
water-falls  offer  an  almost  unlimited  motive  power  for  economical  purposes,  aod  within  tbe  IhI 
few  years  several  cotton  mills  have  been  erected,  partly  for  spinning,  and  partly  Ibr  apioMI 


■id  warnnog,  m  which  i  operatives  hare  sought  employment ;  there  are  now  about  SO  of 
tisM  eottoo-fiictorie    c       y  m  Easlem  Virginia, 

7.^  GMMieree.  The  exports  of  Virginia  consist  chiefly  of  the  agricultural  products  already 
Madned,  lumber,  salt,  castor-oil,  ginseng,  coal,  goM,  some  furs,  &c. ;  their  actual  amount 
Mlm  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  the  value  of  the  direct  expects  to  foreign  countres  L|  about 
^fiOOfiOO  dollars,  but  the  trade  with  the  Northern  States,  the  overland  trade  with  Maryknd, 
fcni|liaiiiii,  Kmitucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  river-trade  by  the 
Wm  and  Tennessee,  must  exceed  that  sum.  The  annual  imports  from  foreign  ports  are  less 
in  600,000  ;  but  Virginia  receives  her  supplies  of  manufactured  goods,  foreupi  and  do- 
Hpliey  mod  other  foreign  productions^  chieflv  from  northern  poru.  The  fishmes  oi^e  Chesa- 

ib  and  hM  tributaries  are  valuable.  The  shipping  owned  in  the  State  amounts  to  60,000  tons. 

8.  O^pemment.    The  legishture  consists  oTa  Senate  and  House  cS  Re|»eseotativ^.    The 
^      an  93 ;  they  are  elected  by  districts,  and  hold  their  office  (bur  yean.     Tlie  RepNmo- 

le  chosen  for  two  yean.  The  Governor  is  elected  hr  four  yean,  and  is  inelepble  far 
mecoading  term.  There  is  a  Lieutenant  Governor  elected  for  four  yean.  By  the  coostiti^ 
itm  of  1861,  all  the  Judges  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  higher  for  12,  the  lower  for  3  yean. 
Hm  voce  h  gpven  otoa  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  right  of  voting  comes  very  near  to  univer* 
ttl  Mffiige.  Clergymen  are  inelegible  as  legislators.  No  legislative  provision  can  be  made  for 
raNgioiis  wonbip.    The  State  sends  13  Representatives  to  Congress. 

9.  Jte%itm.  The  Baptists  are  most  numercms.  Next  come  the  Methodists,  Ptesbytenans, 
itad  IIpfBOopaliaos.  There  are  also  Luthenns,  Catholics,  Quaken,  Unitarians,  Univeisausts,  and 
Jbwi»     The  Cambellites,  an  oflihoot  from  the  Baptists,  originated  in  this  State. 

^10.  Sduesium.  WtUiam  and  JUary  College  was  founded  at  Williamsburg  in  1691.  Kipg 
VHfiani  endowed  it  with  2,000  pounds,  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  revenue  of  a  penny  on 
RMSTfKMnid  of  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia.  Other  endowments  were  afterwv^  added, 
fli  Its  income  was  formerly  3,000  pounds  p  year,  but  it  is  now  much  reduced.  It  has  at  pres- 
M  6  instracten  and  1 1 0  students  Hampden  Sydney  College^  in  Prince  Edward's  coun^,  was 
Bllded  in  1783*  It  has  6  instructere,  and  60  students.  JFaehingtan  College^  at  Lexmgtbii, 
'fJHm  fiMmded  m  1812,  and  it  has  40  students.  The  VhioertUy  of  Firginiay  at  Charlottesville, 
focmded  m  1819.  It  has  9  instructers,  and  230  students.  The  library  has  18,P00  vol- 
Randolph-Jifacon  College^  at  Boydton,  founded  in  1832,  has  100  students.  The 
has  a  literary  fund  of  1,550,000  dollars. 
11.  Hisiory.  Virginia  was  the  earliest  settled  of  all  the  British  American  colonies.  An 
vpadition  was  despatched  by  the  London  Company,  under  Captain  Newport,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Gosnold  and  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith.  They  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  dis- 
xivered  James's  River,  in  April,  1607.  A  settlement  was  immediately  formed  at  Jamestown,  but 
k  eolonists  soon  began  to  suffer  severely  by  famine  and  the  hosuUty  of  the  natives.  Smith  was 
ikeo  prisoner,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death  by  the  savages,  was  rescued  and 
released  by  the  romantic  generosity  of  Pocahontas,  the  King's  daughter.  The  afiairs  of  the 
Bolooy  after  this,  fell  into  so  bad  a  state,  that  all  the  settlers  embarked,  and  were  under  sail  to 
hne  the  country,  when  several  ships  arriving  with  supplies,  they  were  induced  to  return. 
Prom  this  period,  the  settlement  began  to  thrive,  though  much  harassed  by  Indian  wars. 
Charles  the  First  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  the  right  to  elect  representatives  ;  in  return  for 
which  (avor,  the  Virginians  adhered  to  the  royal  interests  during  the  civil  wars  which  preceded 
his  overthrow.  The  parliament,  in  1652,  sent  a  fleet  which  brought  them  to  submission,  and 
Sat  9  years,  Cromwell  appointed  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  After  the  Restoration,  Virginia 
m  much  disturbed  by  a  civil  war  in  her  own  territory,  but  the  Governor  continued  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  till  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1776  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  formed  ;  and  in  1830,  it  was  revised  by  a  Convention  for  that  purpose.  The  inhabi- 
tuts  of  Virginia  were  from  the  beginning  strongly  averse  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  their 
iqjaiatures  passed  many  laws  to  prohibit  it,  but  the  refusal  of  the  higher  oflkers  of  government 
to  sanction  the  laws,  rendered  these  efforts  fruitless. 
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CHAPTERXXXI.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  North  Carolina  is  bounded  north  ^  Virginia  ;  east  bjr  tbe  A^ 
lantic  ocean  ;  south  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  west  by  Tennessee.  It  extends  ftm 
33^  50'  to  36^  30'  north  latitude,  and  from  75^  25'  to  84^  30^  west  longitude.  It  is  about  4M 
miles  in  length,  by  185  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains,  The  western  part  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  the  3  easternmost  chuos  of 
the  Appalachian  system,  the  Southeast  Mountain^  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  KiUaiinny  JMJNih 
tains.  The  latter  chain,  under  various  local  names,  as  the  Stone  Mountain,  Iron  JIfoiMisM, 
Bald  Mountain,  and  Smoky  Mountain,  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  BkA 
Mountain,  in  this  region,  reaches  the  height  of  6,475  feet,  being  the  loftiest  summit  east  cf  Al 
Mississippi.  The  Roan  Mountain  is  6,000  feet  high,  and  there  arc  others  little  inArior. 
Mount  Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  is  a  lofty  pyramidal  peak,  in  Stokes  county.  A^r 
Mountain  is  a  hilly  ridge,  extending  from  Lincoln  county,  into  York  District  in  South  CaraiBi 

3.  Rivers.  The  Roanoke  and  Chowan,  which  rise  in  Virginia,  empty  themselves  into  At 
bemarlc  Sound,  in  this  State.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Murfreesboro*.  Ik 
Roanoke  has  a  course  of  400  miles  ;  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  30  miles,  and  for  botfi 
to  the  head  of  the  tide  at  Weldon,  75  miles.  Above  the  falls  at  Wcldon,  it  is  naTigabb&f 
boats,  by  the  aid  of  canals,  244  miles,  to  Salem.  The  Tar,  or  Pamlico,  and  Miute^tam 
into  Pamlico  Sound.  The  former  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water,  30  advi 
and  for  boats  to  Tarboro',  90  miles.  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  principal  stream,  which  hn  h 
whole  course  in  this  State.  It  rises  in  the  north  part,  and  traversbg  the  State  in  a  soadlMip 
erly  course  of  280  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Fear.  It  is  navigable  for  vesscb  sf 
II  feet  draft  to  Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to  Fayctteville.  The  Yadkin  traverses  the  wartn 
part  of  the  State,  from  north  to  south,  and  passes  into  South  Carolina,  under  the  name  of  Al 
Great  Pedce.  The  Catawba  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  flows  south  into  South  Carafal 
From  the  opposite  slope  of  the  mountains,  descend  the  head  streams  of  the  river  Tenpcsw 

4.  Islands.     The  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  low,  sandy  islands,  thrown  up  by  tbeM> . 
They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  enclose  several  shallow  bays  and  sounds.     They  are  genenlf 
barren. 

5.  Sounds  and  Bays.  The  largest  is  Pamlico  Sound,  lying  between  the  mainland  and  flV 
of  the  abovementioned  islands.  It  is  86  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  and  from  10  to  9 
broad.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  several  narrow  mouths,  the  most  common  oTwlMk 
for  navigation  is  Ocracoke  Inlet.  A  little  to  the  north  is  Albemarle  Sound,  which  exteodi  II 
miles  into  the  land,  and  is  from  5  to  15  miles  wide.  It  communicates  with  Pamlico 
and  with  the  sea,  by  several  narrow  and  shallow  inlets. 

6.  Shores  and  Capes.  The  shores  are  low  and  marshy,  and  the  navigation  along  the 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  shoals.  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape  Fear,  indicate  by  their  nameiii 
dread  with  which  mariners  approach  them.  But  the  most  formidable  is  Cape  /TollcrAii  4i| 
elbow  of  a  triangular  island,  forming  the  seaward  limit  of  Pamlico  Sound.  Its  shoals  eitel 
a  great  distance  from  the  land,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  dangerous  headlands  on  the 
rican  coast. 

7.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  a  distance  of  about  60  nihi 
from  the  sea,  is  a  low  plain  covered  with  swamps,  indented  by  numerous  shallow  inlets  ioB 
the  ocean,  and  traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  which  the  low  and  level  surface  allows  to  W*' 
out  into  broad  basins.  To  this  maritime  belt,  succeeds  a  fine,  undulating  country,  imfltfri 
with  fresh,  running  waters,  and  presenting  a  surface  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  TUNJSi 
The  western  part  of  the  State  is  an  elevated  table-land,  rising  to  a  general  elevation  of  dkori 
1 ,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  independently  of  the  mountainous  summits. 

8.  Climate.  In  that  small  part  of  the  State  toward  the  west,  which  is  mountainous,  ik 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  salubrious  ;  this  region  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  coi^ 
try,  and  though  the  days  in  summer  are  hot,  the  nights  are  refreshed  by  cool  breezes.  Li'il 
the  eastern  parts,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  common  in  summer  vl 
autumn      The  inhabitants  have  a  pale,  yellowish,  and  bilious  complexion.     The  winten  ■* 
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^mjuM     Tbewl  takes  place  b  the  b^fammg  of  Jtme;  tbeniatelitrretf'^^ 

h  Beptmiber.  '•*>' 

9.  ihiU.  In  the  leyel  countiy  generally,  the  soO  is  poor  and  sandj,  with  hurge,  swanpy 
HAi.  The  banks  of  some  of  the  rmirs^  are  urierabl]^  ferale,,aiid  there  are  some  ^bides  a 
WMt  hud,  possessing  a  black,  fruitful  soO.  West  of  the  hilly  coontry,  the  soil  is  good,  abd 
mpiMm  that  of  the  States  further  north.  The  Chreai  Diimal  Bwamp  lies  in  the  nortfaeastetn 
pnrtf  the  State,  and  extends  into  Virginia.  It-is  80  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breaddi^'tfed 
IbMn  an  extent  of  150,000  acres  ;  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  the  whole  tract  is  overgrown 
vidi  pne,  juniper,  and  cjrpress  trees,  with  white  and  red  oak  in  the  drier  parts.  In  Ae 
*"*^^a  of  it  n  a  pond  15  miles  in  circuit.  Mw  parts  of  the  swamp  are  impervious  to  man, 
Ae  thickness  of  the  woods  and  bushes.' "  A  canal  is  carried  through  it  from  NctffoOc  to 
nrie  Sound.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sound  b  another,  called  MUgatOTy  or 
DUmal  Swampf  which  also  has  a  pond  fai  the  centre  ;  this  has  been  partly  drained  by 
of  a  canal,  and  the  land  rendered  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  is  estimated,  tfau 
16  9,500,000  acres  of  swampy  hmd  within  the  State,  capable  of  being  dndned  at  a 
_  cost,  and  fitted  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  .and  muze.  These  swamps 
a  day  bottom,  over  which  lies  a  thick  stratum  of  vegetable  compost.  The  drained  lands 
itv  ftond  to  be  exceedingly  fertile. 

f'llO.   €kologyj  MUnerab.     The  low  country  consists  of  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,,  sinular 
I  of  Eastern  .Virginia,  and  belon^ng  to  the  same  geolodcal  age  ;  these  tertiaiy  beds 
rich  in  minerals,  but  they  comprise  extensive  deposits  of  shell-marl,  fossiliferous  fime* 
copperas,  and  bog-iron  ore.     The  line  dividing  the  flat  tertianr  plain  from  the  upper 
crosses  the  Neuse  near  Smithfield,  and  the  Cape  Fear,  near  Avermboro,  and  b.m£- 
a  ledge  of  micaceous  rock.    West  of  tins  line  is  a  belt  of  mica-slates,  chlorite 
^  pmss,  and  granites.     Among  the  minerals  of  this  tract  are  the  hemadtic  iron  ores  of 
and  Johnston,  formerly  wrought  to  advantage,  and  the  plumlrago  or  black-lead  of  WlM^  i 
,  and  serpentine  also  occur.     A  belt  of  sandstone  succeeds  to  this  primary  ai|fe, 
_  southwesterly  from  Granville  quite  across  the  State ;  cckbI  has  be<ni  discovered  m 
and  Chatham  ;  the  sandstone  furnishes  good  freestones  and  grindstcmes  ;  aq^Qheeeiis 
on,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  coal-measikres  also  occurs  in  diis  formation.    Parallel 

Ctbe  freestone  and  coal  formation,  on  the  west,  lies  the  great  slate  formation  of  North  Car- 
«  It  extends  across  the  State  from  northeast  to  southwest,  covering  more  or  less  of  the 
es  of  Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Randdbh,  Montgomery,  Cabarrus,  Anson,  and  Meek- 
g.  Its  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  Within  this  district  are  found  numerous  beds'of 
jWptayry,  soapstone,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  hone  or  whetstone  slate.  Manganese,  spec- 
alv  oxide  of  iron,  and  brown  hematites  occur  here.  The  novaculite  or  honestone  is  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  and  is  preferred  by  the  mechanics  to  the  best  Turkey  hones  of  the  market.  A 
feMond  belt  of  primary  rocks  extends  from  the  slate  formation  nearly  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
eooiprises  the  Gold  Regions  of  North  Carolina ;  most  of  the  gold  has  been  procured  firom 
Wislni^,  and  not  from  the  veins  in  the  quartzose  rocks  ;  it  has  been  found  in  Guilford,  David- 
RB,  Kiandolph,  Montgomery,  Anson,  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus,  Rowan,  Rutherford,  and  per- 
bps  other  counties,  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  actual  quantity  obtained.  The  famous 
aaaas  which  weighed  28  pounds,  was  found  at  Reed's  Mines  in  Cabarrus,  and  other  large  lumps 
tire  been  found,  but  they  are  rare.  ^^  Various  marvellous  stories  are  told  respecting  this  rich 
aaos  ;  as  that  it  had  been  seen  by  Gold  Hunters  at  night,  reflecting  so  brilliant  a  light,  when  they 
Irew  near  to  it  with  torches,  as  to  terrify  them  and  deter  them  from  further  examination." 
The  gold  from  some  of  these  mines  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  and  when  found  is  kept  in 
jtNMe-quills,  and  exchanged  by  weight,  constituting  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  Iron 
ore  is  also  found  in  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surrev,  and  Lincoln,  and  has  been  pretty  extensively 
wroosht ;  it  is  chiefly  the  magnetic  oxide.  Of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  more  western 
counties  we  know  little. 

1 1 .  Vegetable  Productions,  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch 
pine.  In  the  plains  of  the  Low  Country,  this  tree  is  almost  exclusively  the  natural  growth  of 
the  soil.  It  much  exceeds  in  height  the  pitch  pine  of  the  Northern  States.  The  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  lumber  afibrded  by  this  valuable  tree,  constitute  one  half  the  expoi  js  of  the  State. 
The  mobture  of  the  air,  in  the  swampy  regions,  loads  the  trees  with  long,  sponj^  moss,  which 
hangs  in  clusters  from  the  limbs,  and  pives  the  forest  a  smgular  appearance,  ^e  mistletoe  b 
often  found  upon,  the  trees  of  the  intenor.  This  State  also  produces  several  valuable  modioinal 
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rootSi  as  ginsengy  Virginia  and  seneca  soakeroot,  be.  The  rich  btenrab  we  oreigraiini 
with  canes,  the  leaves  of  which  continue  green  through  the  wbter,  and  aflbrd  good  bddtf  br 
cattle. 

12.  Mineral  i^rings.  There  are  thermal  saline  springs  in  Buncombe  countj,  caned  Aa 
Warm  Springs*  The  water  is  limpidi  and  gives  out  nitrogen  gas.  It  contains  muriales  aad 
sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysb  are  among  the 
cured  by  drinking  the  water  and  bathing  in  it. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.    Divistaru.    This  State  is  divided  in  79  counties.* 


Population  at  different  Peri4)d8. 

Whites. 

Slayes. 

Free  Colored. 

Total  Colored. 

Total  nfL 

1790     . 

288,2(»4 

100,572 

4,975 

105,547 

393,7U 

1800     . 

337,704 

133,296 

7,043 

140,339 

478,10S 

1810     . 

376,410 

168,824 

10.266 

179.090 

665jm 

1820     . 

419,200 

205,017 

14,612 

219.629 

638^889 

1830     . 

472,843 

245,601 

19,543 

265,144 

737,967 

1840     . 

484,870 

245.817 

22  732 

2G8.549 

753,419 

1850     . 

555,118 

288,412 

27,373 

315,785 

363,SI5 

2.  Towns.  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  Neuse,  near  the  cenlrsrf 
the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  connected  by  railroad  vAih  Norfolk  and  RichniollL 
Population  4,500.  The  State-house  at  this  place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1831*  TbisdiiMkr 
was  accompanied  with  the  further  and  irreparable  loss  of  Canova's  admired  statue  of  Wadipg- 
ton ;  but  a  handsome  capitol  of  granite  has  been  erected  in  the  place  of  the  former  baildiog. 

Newbem  is  a  town  of  considerable  commerce.  It  stands  on  the  Neuse,  30  miles  abom 
Pamlico  Sound.  Vessels  from  the  sea  ascend  to  this  place  and  it  has  a  considerable  tnda  ii 
exporting  timber,  grain,  and  tar.  This  town  has  a  theatre,  and  was  once  the  seat  of 
Population  3,700. 

Fayetteville^  on  Cape  Fear  River,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  has  a  trade  in  graioi 
tobacco,  and  naval  stores.    Fayetteville  contains  a  United  States  arsenal  of  constructioo.    Popri* 
htion  6,000. 

WUmingtony  on  Cape  Fear  River,  34  miles  from  the  sea,  b  a  commercial  town,  and  the  Mt 
for  the  trade  of  Fayetteville.  In  commerce,  it  is  the  first  town  in  the  State ;  but  its  butm 
13  not  commodious  for  large  vessels,  being,  like  most  others  on  this  coast,  barred  with  sand.  Us 
railroad  to  the  Roanoke  adds  to  the  business  and  importance  of  Wilmington.  Popakddfii 
7,500.     Extensive  railroad  operations  are  finished  and  in  progress. 

Charlotte,  in  the  interior,  is  a  growing  and  prosperous  town,  with  2,000  inhabitants.  HfiR 
is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  mint,  for  the  coinae  of  gold.  Salisbury^  in  the  same  ttgm^ 
has  about  1,300  inhabitants. 

3.  Agriculture.  The  industry  is  almost  wholly  agricultural.  The  great  diversity  of  clfanals 
between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  the  western  high  country,  causes  a  corresponding  diveisitj  fe 
the  produce;  the  former  yielding  cotton,  and  rice;  and  the  latter  Indian  corn,  wbcali 
hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  cotton  crop  does  not  exceed  90,000  bales.  The  mountainous  lE^ 
tricts  are  more  generally  appropriated  to  grazing,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  raiML 


*Aoson 

Alemance 

Alexandria 

Ashe 

DeaafoR 

Benie 

Bladen 

Branswick 

Bancombe 

Barke 

Cahamis 

Caldwell 

Cleveland 

CamdeA 

Carteret 

CaiiweU 


Chatham 

Greene 

Checopee 

Gailf6rd 

Chatham 

Halifax 

Chowan 

Haywood 

Columbos 

Henderson 

Craven 

Hertford 

Cumberland 

Hyde 

Curritack 

Iredell 

Davidson 

Johnston 

Davie 

Jones 

Daplin 

Lenoir 

Edgecombe 

Lincoln 

Forsythe 

Martin 

Franklin 

Macon 

Gates 

McDowett 

Granville 

Meckleabnrf 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

On&iow 

Orange 

Pasquotank 

Perqaimanii 

Person 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 


Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Stanley 

t?tokes 

Surry 

Tyn«U 

Union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

WalagA 

Wayu 

Wilkca 

Tanccj 
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hrii  Uuittf ;  but  c^-i^  loe  .».•  lew  y^     ,  seTerd  br^e  cdttM-mills  have  been  erecia^tJDcl 
IIVriiAdW  siiectC0sfulIV|  m  tbwe  are  ^      rj      «-milb  mllM  Sfale. 

y^nCiymffiTif  The  dangers  of  the  C4  and  the  warn  ot  good  harbovs,  as  wa&  iu  the  ^^ 
Hiii||r  ipi.cfaniek  of  transportation,  car  y  a  great  proportion  of  the  tra^e  of  N^rtb  Caro&na  to 
ffegpont  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  mi  we  have  no  means. of  .estimatpg^  its  aii^diiin. 
*fim  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  t&p 
BMa,  ^ridd  not  only  much  lumber  for  exportation,  but  abo  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter  used  in 
ridp-lNuldini  in  this  country.  The  resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapingpi,  spurits  of  tur^ 
ptnliney  rosm,  tar,  and  pitch ;  turpentine  is  merely  the  sap  of  the  tree^  obtained  uy  making  an 
-"Via  in  the  bark  ;  the  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  box  placed  to  receive 
;  the  incisions  sre  generally  made  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  now  of  turpentine 
-peases  about  the  end  of  October ;  the  boxes  are  emptied  5  or  6  times  in  the  coucsoiif 
IT ;  oo  an  average,  40  trees  will  yield  a  barrel  of  turpentine,  and  about  a  third  of  that 
■mmnt  c(  scrapings,  or  that  part  of  the  sap  which  becomes  hard  before  it  reaches  the  liox. 
(Miflir  spirits  of  turpentine  is  made  by  distillation,  during  which  process,  the  oil  comes  over, 
md  leaves  a  residuum  called  rosin.  Tar  b  made  by  bummg  biDets  of  pine  under  a  heavy  cov- 
mag  of  turf  or  earth  ;  a  slow  combustion  vntbout  flame  b  Uius  causeo,  and  the  tar  which  ex- 
ists b  collected,  by  means  of  a  trench,  into  a  caviqr  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose*  The 
qfi  the  north  of  Europe  is  preferred  in  Europe  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  it  b  much 
,  better  paciked,  and  made  fr^m  treds  fecendy  felled.  Pitch  b  obtained  from  tar.  by 
k  down  to  dryness.  The  lumber  furnished  ny  thb  vast  forest,  inchides  sUp-timiMr, 
_  If  staves,  &c. 
'i^  CmuUi  and  RaUroude.  Little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  thb  State  towards  estendbg 
Hties  jfbr  transportation,  although  the  most  important  productions  are  of  a  bolkj  nalm, 
cheap  and  easy  modes  of  conveyance,  and  the  character  of  the  coontij  omra  many 
_  s  for  canalbation.  The  Dismal  Swamjf  Canal  lies  partly  m  thb  State,  aid  the  JVW» 
Cmsl,  a  branch  of  that  work,  is  wbo^  within  its  limits ;  much  of  the  trade  c(  tiie  noftb- 
■Hm  counties  takes  thb  channel.     The  VlubftHd  and  Harlow  Canal  is  a  short  woik  exMnd- 

£irom  the  Neuse  to  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  and  there  are  several  short  cuts  round  faDs  or 
its  in  the  Roanoke,  Tar,  Cape  Fear,  and  Yadkin.  The  PorUmouih  and  JBoanoIss  Rmbroady 
Mninatinc  at  Weldon,  the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Railroady  termmating  at  Blakely,  and  the 
^f^smMk  Railroad^  extending  from  Bellfield,  in  Virginia,  to  Gaston,  are  Vir^b  works,  and 
nd  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  northern  counties  to  the  Virginb  marts.  The  VFilmingUm  and 
UnUgh  Railroad  extends  from  the  former  place,  by  Wanesboro,  and  near  Nashville  and  En- 
bM,  through  Halifax,  to  Weldon,  170  miles.  A  line  of  steamboats  from  Wibnington  to 
3harieston,  150  miles,  is  connected  with  this  route,  which  thus  forms  a  link  in  the  ereat  chain 
£  works  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroaa^  firom  the 
apital  to  the  Roanoke,  is  85  miles  long. 

.7.  Gotemment.  The  legislature  is  styled  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  Senate 
if  50,  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  120  members.  The  Governor  b  chosen  biennially  by  the 
leople.  Voters  for  senators  must  be  freeholders.  The  clergy  are  excluded  from  the  lepsh- 
ore.     The  State  sends  8  representatives  to  Congress. 

8.  Religion.  No  person  who  denies  the  bebg  of  a  God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Chrbtian  reli- 
joBj  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  who  holds  religious  }»rinciples 
Bcompatible  with  the  freedom  or  safety  of  the  State,  can  hold  any  office  or  pbce  of  trust  or 
fofit  in  the  civil  department,  within  the  State.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most 
ameroos  sects.  Next  to  them  are  the  Presbyterians.  The  Episcopalians,  formerly  the  sect 
stablished  by  law,  are  comparatively  few.  There  are  also  Lutherans,  German  Reformed,  and 
ladders.  The  Moravian  Brethren  have  a  few  congregations,  and  there  are  a  number  of  Roman 
Stfholbs. 

9.  Education.  The  University  of  North  Carolina^  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  founded  in  1791. 
[t  has  14  instructors  and  180  students.  Its  libraries  have  about  bfiOO  volumes.  Datndson 
CoOege^  in  Mecklenburg  county,  was  founded  in  1834.  It  has  3  instructors  and  about  50  stu- 
bon.  The  StaM  has  a  literary  fund  but  it  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  purposes  of  education. 

10.  ESstory.  Thb  State  was  visited  bv  persons  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1S84> 
vbo  landed  and  traded  wUh  the  natives  at  Pamfioo  and  Albemarie  Sounds.  The  next  year  a 
icnleaaaat  was  attempted  on  the  iaiaiid  of  Roiiiokff,  m  AttMmada  Sound,  bnt  after  two  or  three 
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years,  it  was  abandoned,  and  this  part  of  the  country  was  for  a  long  time  nedected.  Tbefiit 
permanent  settlements  were  made  b^  the  fugitives  and  seceders  from  Virgmia,  who,  betweaa 
1640  and  1650,  fled  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State  to  avoid  reUgious  persecution.  A  patm 
for  the  territory  had  been  previously  granted  by  Charles  the  First,  but  no  effectual  oie  bad 
been  made  of  it.  After  the  above  settlement,  the  patent  was  transferred  (1663)  to  Loid 
Clarendon  and  some  others,  and  a  government  was  organized.  The  constitution,  subsequendf 
formed  for  the  colony,  is  a  remarkable  document  in  American  history,  for  it  was  the  VfoA  of 
the  celebrated  John  Locke.  The  chief  magistrate  was  called  the  Palatine,  and  there  wn  a  ' 
hereditary  nobility,  with  the  titles  of  Landgrave  and  Cazique.  The  legislature  was  called  a 
parliament.  This  constitution  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  die 
people,  and  it  was  abolished  in  1693.  A  government  similar  to  tnose  of  the  other  Americn 
colonies,  succeeded  it.  This  colony  had  been  connected  with  that  of  South  CatoliiM,  till 
1729,  when  they  were  separated,  and  the  government  of  both  was  assumed  by  the  Kik 
This  continued  till  ttie  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  The  present  constitution  was  estdh 
lished  in  1776,  but  was  revised  and  modified  in  1835. 

CHAPTERXXXII.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  State  is  bounded  N.  by  North  Carolina;  E.  byAe 
ocean ;  S.  and  W.  by  Georgia.  It  extends  from  32^  to  35°  8'  N.  lat.  and  from  78®  24' to 
83°  30'  W.  long.,  being  270  miles  long  and  125  broad,  and  containing  33,000  square  miks. 

2.  Rivers.  The  Great  Pedee  rises  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  Yadkin,  and 
flows  to  the  sea  through  the  eastern  part  of  this  State  ;  it  has  a  sloop  navigation  of  130  miki. 
The  Santee  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree,  which  rise  also  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  navigable  about  the  same  distance  as  the  preceding.  The  Eduio  has  a 
boat  navigation  for  100  miles,  and  the  Savannah  washes  the  whole  southwestern  limit  of  the 
State.  All  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina  flow  through  a  level  country,  and  their  waters  are  get- 
erally  sluggish  and  shallow. 

3.  Islands.  The  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  islands,  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  narrow  channels,  which  afford  a  steamboat  navigation.  These  islands,  like 
the  neighboring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and 
palmettoes.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  and 
their  thick  woods  and  rank  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they  an 
under  cultivation,  and  well  inhabited  ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  by  their  shores  in  a  steamooec, 
he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  nvely  verdure,  interspersed  with  thick  clumpa  of 
palmettoes,  and  flowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  live  oak,  which  is  so  called  on  accouc 
of  its  being  an  evergreen,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  girth  ;  its  long  hnn- 
ches  are  spread  horizontally,  and  festoons  of  moss  hang  from  them  almost  sweeping  the  pomL 
The  laurel  is  here  seen  covered  with  large,  white  blossoms,  shaped  Eke  a  lily,  and  a  foot  ia 
circumference.  The  long  sandy  beaches,  which  border  these  islands  toward  the  sea,  are  cov- 
ered with  thousands  of  water  fowl. 

4.  Harbors.  Like  those  of  North  Carolina,  the  harbors  of  this  State  are  generally  bad. 
That  of  Charleston  is  obstructed  at  the  entrance  bv  a  dangerous  sand-bar  ;  that  oi  Georg^lova 
will  only  admit  small  craft.  The  harbor  of  Beauiort,  or  Fort  Royal,  is  the  best  in  the  StaH^ 
but  is  little  frequented.  '" 

5.  Shores.  The  whole  seacoast  is  low  and  level,  with  long  sandy  beaches,  and  withooCflj 
prominent  headlands. 

6.  Climate.  The  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy.  In  summer  the  heat  of  ibB'ilf 
contmucs  with  little  abatement  through  the  night,  and  a  comfortable  sleep  is  a  blessiiigiBi 
always  to  be  enjoyed.  Fevers,  generated  by  the  influence  of  a  hot  air  upon  a  moist  9oi^'*ve 
common.  The  summer  continues  from  7  to  8  months,  or  from  Marcn  to  November,  h  i 
vi-inter,  there  are  often  frosts  w*hich  kill  the  tender  plants,  and  the  orange  trees  ;  but  tbey  $lir 
dom  continue  longer  than  three  or  four  days,  or  penetrate  the  earth  deeper  than  two  mkB 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  there  is  seldom  any  snow.     In  the  northwestern  pare,  thailld 
IS  mountunous,  and  the  climate  generally  salubrious,  with  a  drier  air,  and  a  colder  winlai>  ..,^ 

7.  Soil.    In  this  particular,  this  State  resembles  North  Carolina.     The  western 
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id  troken  sorfiM^e,  but  the  whole  of  the  State,  towird  the  Mi,  is  flat  and  awampf.  The 
Aid  ahd  tanich  of  the  low  couotiy,  are  fertile,  hot  there  iaie  aooie  perta  of  a  rliffibaHf 
air;' deoomiiiated  Pine  Barrens.  The  soil  is  divided  bj  the -phmters  mto  1.  tfaelidf 
i%id  3*.  inland  swamp,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  cnhiTatioii  of  rice  and  hrasp ;  3.  y^ 
Mfllip,  or  second  low  grounds,  finrorable  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  eonn,  and  mdiff^i  -4* 
Isb ;  ft.  oak  and  hickonr  high  land,  which  is  highly  fertile,  and  yields  con,  eottoU)  aad 
;*  iaii4  6.  pine  barren,  which,  ^ough  the  least  productive,  is  the  most  heakfay  aoil  of  the 
itttty.  A  portion  of  the  last  is  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  everjr  swamp 
do,  for  erecting  the  dwelling-house  of  the  planter.  The  mOj  povtion  eonsista  of  a 
itilrely  small  tract,  in  the  northwestern  extremity. 

Hbisrob.  Veins  of  gold  exist  m  this  State,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  metal  is  abop 
iMst  mines  have  not  yet  been  extensively  worked* 

%t$iabU  ProdncHofu.     The  indigenous  vegetation  of  this  State  combinea  die  prodnc 
fne  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  comprismg  the  oaks  and  pafans,  pines  and  hckMy^ 
ibietto  or  cabbage-palm  attains  the  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  yields  a  sulMtaaoe 
is  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  resembles  the  cabbi^e  in  taste. 

JRsce  of  the  Country.  The  coast  for  100  miles  firom  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  fior- 
pitch  pine,  with  swampy  tracts  here  and  there.  Beyond  this,  is  a  parallel  belt  of  teni« 
uled  the  Middle  Country,  consistbg  of  low  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agi* 
«•  This  tract  occasionally  presents  an  oasis  of  verdure,  or  a  few  striding  pine  trees, 
netimes  a  field  of  maize  or  potatoes.  The  middle  countnr  is  boundeoby  another  bdt 
^called  the  Ridge,  where  the  country  rises  by  a  steep  and  sudden  elevatioii,  and  after- 
continues  gradually  to  ascend.  Beyond,  the  surface  exlubits  a  beautiful  altematioD  of 
I  dale,  interspersed  with  extensive  forests,  and  watered  by  pleasant  streams.  There  are 
jky  mountains  in  the  western  part. 

FOLITIGAL  OEOGRAPHT. 

Hmnani  and  PopuhHon.     South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  districts.*    Ln  thd  kytr 
die  slaves  exceed  the  whites  three  to  one,  that  section  containing  only  about  Me  flflb 
whites  with  half  of  the  black  population. 

Poptdaiiw  at  different  periods. 
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janah.  The  Santee  Canal,  connects  that  river  with  Cooper  river,  whkh  runs  into 
iton  harbor.  It  is  22  miles  long,  35  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  has 
,  overcoming  68  feet  of  ascent  from  Cooper  river  to  the  summit  level,  and  4  locks, 
>  feet  descent  to  the  Santee.  The  cost  of  thb  canal  was  650,667  dollars.  It  was 
io  1 802.  The  Wateree  Canah  pass  around  the  falls  upon  that  river,  above  Camden, 
are  canals  upon  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  which,  in  connection  with  the  rivers  below, 
Santee  Canal,  constitute  an  inland  navigation,  150  miles,  irom  Charieston  to  Cambridge, 
rcstem  part  of  the  State, 

'joUroadi.     The  Charleston  and  Auffusta  Railroad  extends  from  Charieston  to  Ham- 
the  Savannah,  opposite  AugusU.    Length|  with  branches  to  Cdumbia  and  Camden, 
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4.  Ciiies  tmd  Tawnt.  Charleston^  the  commercial  metropolis)  and  fonnerij  the  salt  of 
goyemment,  is  built  upon  apobt  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  riven.  Jj^ 
harbor  is  capacious,  but  difficult  of  entrance.  The  city  is  regularly  built|  and  thou^  the  Ae 
is  low,  the  approach  to  it  by  water  is  particularly  fine.  Many  of  the  streets  are  yeiy 
and  roost  of  the  houses  are  furnished  with  piaizas  to  each  story.  In  the  outer  parts  of  die 
city,  the  houses  are  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  ornamented  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  Grovet 
of  orange  and  peach  trees  in  bloom,  present  here  a  most  inyiting  appearance  to  the  traveler, 
who  arriyes  from  the  North  in  the  early  season.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  of  this  city,  are 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Circular  Chiurch.  In  the  former,  130  orphan  children  are  main- 
tained from  the  proceeds  of  an  ample  endowment  for  that  purpose.  The  city  hall,  ezchanee, 
two  arsenals,  the  citadel,  marine  hospital,  academy  of  fine  arts,  &c.,  are  the  other  poUic 
buildings.  There  are  numerous  other  charitable  institutions.  The  Charleston  libranr  coDtaim 
14,000  volumes.  There  b  also  a  college  in  the  city,  and  an  excellent  medical  ustitutiai. 
During  tlie  winter,  this  city  is  much  frequented  by  strangers,  from  different  parts  of  the  coobp 
try.  At  this  season,  it  is  found  a  very  agreeable  residence.  In  the  summer  the  neighboriiood  ip 
unhealthy,  yet  the  city  is  seldom  visited  by  the  conunon  epidemics  of  the  South.  The  eooi* 
merce  of  Charleston  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  cotton  and  rice.  Population,  43,000, 
half  of  whom  are  blacks.  MoultrievilUy  on  Sullivan's  Island  at  the  mouth  ot  the  harbor,  is  a 
pleasant  summer  resort. 

There  is  no  other  large  town  in  the  State.  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  staiidb 
on  the  Congaree,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  occupies  an  elevated  plam,  sloping  geiilljr 
on  every  side.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular.  It  contains  a  college,  and  4,000  uhalmaBll. 
Gtorgttoxjon^  at  the  head  of  Winyaw  bay,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Great  Pedee,  Wacca* 
maw,  and  two  or  three  other  streams,  is  13  miles  from  the  sea,  and  has  considerable  comDMice. 
Population,  2,000.  Beaufort^  on  the  island  of  Port  Royal,  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  e  hedAr 
situation,  and  good  harbor ;  but  it  has  little  commerce.  Camden^  on  the  Wateree,  enjoys  ■ 
portion  of  the  interior  trade,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  battles  fought  in  its  neighboroood 
during  the  Revolution.     Population,  2,000.     Cherawj  on  the  Pedee,  has  1,500  inhaoitants. 

5.  JlgricuUure.  Cotton  and  rice  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the  planters.  Some  tolNe- 
co  is  raised,  and  indigo  was  once  an  important  article  of  cultivation.  Wheat,  muie,  sl4 
other  grains  thrive  well,  but  are  so  much  neglected,  that  supplies  are  sought  in  the  neigbboril^ 
States. 

6.  Commerce.  The  exports  of  cotton  from  this  State  form  an  important  item  in  our  m- 
tional  commerce,  and  amoimt  to  250,000  or  300,000  bales  yearly.  The  export  of  rice  is  shs 
great.  The  commerce  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  northern  and  foreign  vessels,  Ab 
shipping  of  South  Carolina  amounting  to  only  34,000  tons.  The  annual  imports  are  sbM 
3,000,000  dollars  ;  the  exports  1 5,000,000. 

7.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  SenslB 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  the  representatllM 
br  two.  They  are  divided  among  the  districts  according  to  the  white  population  and  tazatioik 
A  minority  of  the  voters  choose  a  large  majority  of  the  legislature,  the  taxes  being  chiefly  \wlili 
by  the  tide  water  districts,  where  the  white  inhabitants  are  few.  Tiie  governor  is  chosen  by  tfas 
legislature  for  two  years,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  till  after  four  years.  The  qualification  fa 
voting  is  a  freehold  or  payment  of  taxes.  The  clergy  are  inelegible  to  any  civil  office.  Ttk 
State  sends  7  representatives  to  Congress. 

8.  Religion.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  are  the  roost  numerous  UOL 
The  Episcopalians  and  Liutherans  rank  next  in  point  of  numbers.  There  are  some  Unitarii^ 
Quakers,  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews. 

9.  Education.  The  College  oj  South  Carolina^  at  Columbia,  was  established  in  1801*.  itk 
has  9  instructers,  and  150  students.  The  library  has  17,000  volumes.  Charleeton  CoU^^  is 
that  city,  founded  in  1785,  Zion  College,  and  Beauifort  CoUege,  are  rather  high  8cfido|p. 
There  are  annually  appropriated  for  free  schools,  about  37,000  dollars.  There  is  a  Me4Ul 
School  in  Charleston.  The  Lutherans  have  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexingtoiii  flfe 
Presbyterians  at  Columbia,  the  Baptists  near  Statesburg,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Chnj^' 
ton. 

10.  Hiitory.  The  first  settlement  within  this  State  was  made  at  Port  Royd,  in  Itf^ 
The  next  year,  Charleston  was  founded.  North  Carolina  was  originally  a  part  of  this  coUqft'f 
and  the  constitiitiai  of  Locke  was  in  operation  here.    In  the  early  times,  the  State  wasjH 
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led  by  manj  disagreements  among  the  settlers,  who  fi^ere  of  difioDent  sects  in  nUffOtL 
acopacy  was  at  one  time  established  by  law,  and  dissenters  were' excluded  from  the  kg^sk* 
I ;  but  this  regulation  was  annulled  by  Queen  Anne.  The  separation  from  NcMlh  CaroliDa 
been  already  mentioned.  For  some  time  prerious  to  the  Revolution,  the  goYemment  was 
linistered  by  officers  appointed  by  the  crown.  After  this,  the  colonial  forms  were  adhered 
tiD  1790,  when  the  present  constitution  was  estabUshed*  This  has  since  been  twice 
nded. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.   GEORGIA. 

PHYSICAL  G£OGRAPHT. 

.  Bmmidarie$  and  Extent.  This  State  is  bounded  N.  by  North  Carolma  and  Tennessee , 
by  South  Carolina  and  the  ocean ;  S.  by  Florida ;  W.  by  Alabama.  It  extends  from  30^ 
to  35^  N.  lat.  and  from  80^  5(y  to  86^  W.  long.,  being  300  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
th,  and  250  broad,  and  containing  62,000  square  miles. 

!•  jFbce  of  the  Country.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  there  are  some  mountain- 
ridges,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Kittatinny  chains,  but  these  are  of  no  great  ex* 
.  Like  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  consists  of  three  zones  or  belts  ;  the  flat,  maritime  belt, 
mOes  in  breadth,  much  of  which  is  daily  flooded  by  the  tides  ;  the  sand-hill  belt,  or  pme 
ens,  extending  inland  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tract. 
)  latter  is  a  broken,  elevated  region,  rising  from  1 ,2()0  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

•  Rivers.  Georgia  occupies  a  great  inclined  plane,  sloping  down  from  the  Appalachian 
tem  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  discharging  its  waters  mto  those 
ns,  the  Savannah,  the  Alatamaha,  and  the  Ogeechee  into  the  former,  and  the  Appala- 
ioh  into  the  latter.  The  Savannah  forms  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  empties  itself 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  veiseb 
(avannah,  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  to  Augusta,  250  miles,  for  steamboats  of  150  tons, 
'ond  this  there  is  boat  navigation  150  miles.  The  Ogeechee  has  a  course  of  about  200 
a  ;  sloops  ascend  40  miles,  and  large  boats  to  Louisville.  The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by 
junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee.  The  tide  flows  up  25  miles,  and  large  vessek  go 
to  Darien,  12  miles.  The  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  have  been  ascended  to  MiUedgeviQe 
Macon,  in  steamboats,  but  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  large,  fiat- 
omed  boats,  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  rapids.  The  Saint  Mary's,  which  forms,  in  part, 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  Florida,  takes  its  rise  in  an  extensive  swamp,  called  Oke- 
kee  Swamp,  and  pursues  a  winding  course  to  the  sea.  The  tide  flows  up  the  river  50  miles, 
its  mouth  forms  a  commodious  harbor.  The  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers,  drain  nearly 
he  western  part  of  the  State,  and  by  their  junction  form  the  Appalachicola,  which  traverses 
rida.  The  former  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  a  course  of  about  450  miles.  Steam- 
is  ascend  to  Columbus,  300  miles,  and  the  produce  of  the  upper  counties  is  brought  down 
im  in  boats  Flint  River  has  a  course  of  800  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  to 
ibridge,  50  miles. 

.  Islands.     Like  the  preceding  State,  Georgia  is  bordered  toward  the  sea  with  a  range  of 
D  islands  and  marshy  tracts,  intersected  by  channels  and  rivulets,  which  are  navigaUe  for 
11  vessels.     These  islands  consist  of  a  rich  grey  soil,  called  hummock  land.    In  their  natu 
(tate,  they  are  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  hickory ;  but  under  cultivation 

produce  the  best  cotton  in  the  world,  called  Sea^island  cotton. 
.    Climate.     There  is  little  difference  between  the  climate  of  this  State,  and  that  of  South 
olina.     The  northern  part  is  mountainous  and  healthy.     In  the  swampy  districts  of  the 
:e,  fevers  are  common  in  the  warm  season.     The  islands  are  the  most  salubrious  spots  in 
quarter. 

.  Soil.  The  coast  within  the  islands  is  a  salt  marsh,  beyond  which  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
i  land,  similar  to  the  islands.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  Pine  Barrens,  which  are  inter- 
•sed  with  swampy  tracts.  The  borders  of  the  rivers  are  low  and  marshy,  and  subject  to 
idations.  These  parts  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  Pine  Barrens  extend 
1  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  region  of  sand  hills,  30  or  40  nulea 
B|  diversified  here  and  there  with  a  verdant  spot,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  elemed 
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knd,  which,  further  ontrard,  rises  into  mountBins.  Here  the  soil  is  various,  bat  g 
and  productive.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  alluvial.  Okefinokee  Swamp  liea  ta  ihS 
souttiern  part  of  ifais  State,  extending  into  Florida.  It  ia  a  sort  of  manby  lake,  About  180 
miles  in  circumference,  and  during  wet  seasons  has  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea,  with  mm^ 
islands.     It  abounds  with  alligators,  snakes,  and  all  sorts  of  reptiles. 

7.  Cvrionty.  Id  the  northwestern  extremitj  of  the  State,  near  the  Tennessee  River,  ii'W 
eminence,  called  Ractooti  fountain.  On  one  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  this  iDounlttn,  ii  • 
deep  cavern,  called  J^icojack  Cave.  Its  mouih  is  SO  feet  high  and  160  feet  wide.  It  has  boM 
explored  for  several  miles  without  coming  to  the  end.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  streun  of 
cool,  limpid  water  through  its  whole  extent,  and  the  cavern  is  accessible  only  in  acanoe.  Tbns 
miles  wiiliin,  is  a  cataract,  beyond  which  voyagers  have  not  penetrated.  The  roof  is  ■  aaS4 
limestone  rock,  smooth  and  flat,  and  the  cave  is  remarkably  uniform  in  size  throuehout. 

8.  Mineral  Productiom,  Copper  and  iron  ore  have  been  found,  and  gold  is  obtuoed,  m 
considerable  quantities.  There  are  sulphureous  springs  in  Butts  county,  called  the  Ind^ 
Springs,  much  resorted  to  for  their  efficacy  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  disorders.  The  Bfafr 
son  Springs,  35  miles  northwest  of  Athens,  are  chalybeate  waters. 
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1.  Divisions  and  Population      Georgia  is  divided  into  95  counties.* 
Population  at  several  Periods, 
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3.  Cities  and  Towns.  Savannah,  ihe  largest  city  in  the  Sinte,  is  situated  on  the  wMBB 
bank  of  the  river  of  lliat  iiamt-,  17  miles  from  the  sea,  witli  a  good  sliip  navigation  feriHF 
distance.  The  site  of  Savannah  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  The  streets  arc  wide  and  regular,  witb 
spacious  squares  and  many  handsome  edi5ces.  It  contains  ten  cburclics,  a  tlieatre,  an  exchaji|;i^ 
a  city  hall,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place  in  summer,  yet  snjnv 
cdRsider;ihle  commerce,  and  is  the  great  mart  for  the  cotton  planters  of  the  whole  State,  lW 
whole  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  15,000,000  dollars  annually.     Population  16,000.  '.  ' 

Aagiuta,  on  the  Savannah,  340  miles  above  Savannah,  by  the  river,  but  only  137  ii  t 
ainight  line,  enjoys  most  of  the  interior  trade  of  this  quarter.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  iriA 
spacious  streets,  and  is  handsomely  built,  containing  several  tasteful  public  buildings  and  ekguc 
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«  an  cnbiyo  ci^  on  tbe  coast,  remvkiUe  for  id  «xeellei>t  batbbr,  « twe  tMttlB* 

ttelioo'  of  tbs  eotmoy.    Darien  ia  a  aeat  Hole  town  in  the  attna  qaarter^  wMi 

it  of  governmeiit.  It  standi  on  the  OconM,  bekf  the  Cflntn  df  Ae 
s  iBvigablQ  to  this  place  for  boats  of  35  tons,  Bbd  tin  town  baa  cmajdailitr' 
tnoe.  Population,  3,500.  Tbe  towa  is  in  a  pleasant  and  prodoctire  r^'on,  and  contahn  tkl^' 
capilol,  poDJieniiary,  arsenal,  and  several  churches.  Dahloitegaf  to  the  north,  is  tbe  seat  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  ihe  United  States  mint.  Macon,  on  the  Ocnmlgee,  baa  an  nteneive  tnddi" 
betog  the  di-pot  of  a  popaloos  and  fertile  couDtnr.  Population,  7^00.  FonM,  in  die  vidifr" 
ly,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  CoWHnb*»,  on  tbe  Cnattahoocbee,  lus  sprung  up  widiiii  a  few  vuMlf 
in  the  midst  or  ihe  wildeineea.  Tbe  site  a  beautiful,  and  Uie  streeta  are  spscioaa  and  t^nliK 
Atedntion,  6,000.  .   -  ...     ^. 

^^^JBgnculttire.    The  great  ^cultund  suples  of  Geor^'a,  at  present,  ere  cotton  and  rietf 

aonie  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  ceattal'  ttd" 

iKMtbem  parts,  and  a  few  hundred  hogr-' 

I  heads  of  sugar  are  made  in  the  soatben 

I  section,  where  the  cane  is  found  to  thrivtf 

in  suitable  soils.     Hie  foundera  oT  tiM 

I  colony  designed  to  make  it  a  great  wine  and 

silk  country,  and  in  1760,  10,000  poandt' 

of  raw  silk  were  exported ;  but  rice  and 

I  bdigo  earfy  attracted  the  attention  ofdw 

settlers,  and  became  die  most  im|KiHBi4' 

crops,  until  tbe  mtrodootion  of  the  ciil$JO* 

.  plant  turned   nearfy  the  whole  indoitiy' 

I  of  the  planters  to  cotton.     The  Mtfoa' 

[  crop  at  present  exceeds  600,000  bales,  of 

'  tbe  value  of  30,000,000  dollars,  and  ia  i»> 

creasing  in  amount ;   the  cotton  in  of  tm 

sorts,  the  upland  or  green-seed,  wd  tlw 

sea-islaod,  black-seed  or  long-staple.-  T)n 

)ttm  It  raised  only  in  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  and  beu^  hidi^ 

•■*"•-  1.   ..       ».  .      ■  •  — (■ — ; 1,; — ,_      ;^     ^^     maWBtl 


la  die  latter  part  of  August  or  be^nning  of  September,  the  pods  open  or  blow,  and  the  wool 
ii  iiiliiniil ;  after  having  been  dried  in  tbe  open  air,  it  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  by  pasiinK 
il  fietimm  two  cylindrical  rollers,  which  do  not  admit  the  passage  of  seeds  ;  it  is  then  mMf^ 
Vifised  from  specks,  winnowed,  and  is  ready  for  packing. 

4.  Commerce.  The  exports  of  Georgia,  in  addition  to  cotton  and  rice,  are  tar,  pitch,  Ur* 
pauioe,  and  some  lumber,  the  products  of  the  vast  pine  forestsg  but  the  quanutr  of  tbete  it' 
ncoosiderable,  compared  with  the  amount  which  they  might  be  made  to  yield.  Almost  eraj' 
•tdcle  of  necessity  and  luxury  is  imported,  so  exclusively  has  the  industry  of  the  plantati' 
been  devoted  to  cotton  ;  cattle,  horses,  bogs,  and  cotton  bagging  are  brought  in  from  tbe  Weal- 
em  States  ;  clothing,  furniture,  carriages,  hamGsses,  agrlculniral  implements  and  machines,  and' 
almost  every  other  manufactured  article,  foreign  and  domestic,  wmes,  groceries,  &c.,  cotH' 
from  tbe  Northern  States.  The  annual  value  of  the  direct  iipports  from  foreign  conntriet}  fli* 
coeds  800,000  dollars  ;  that  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  is  about  ^,000,000  dollars. 

5.  Conolf  and  Railroads,  A  canal  from  Savannah  to  the  Ogeecbee,  4  miles  above  the  moudl 
of  dm  Caooocbiee,  13  miles  in  length,  and  a  similar  work  from  Brunswick  to  the  Alatamaba,(if 
Ae  Miae  length,  are  the  only  artincial  channels  of  navipdon  in  this  State  ;  but  somethmc  has 
bees  done  towards  removing  obstructions  to  navigation  in  Ihe  Alatamaba,  Oconee,  Ocm^giM, 
■id  Flint.  Several  important  railroads  have  been  built.  Tbe  Cmfrol  Railnad  from  Savan- 
imh  to  Macon,  a  distance  of  about  190  miles,  has  been  completed  ;  tbe  Monroe  Rati- 
nad,  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  35  miles,  Is  a  continuation  of  that  work,  which  has  been  fiirtbef ' 
adooded  to  Decatur,  60  miles  ;  tbe  Georgia  Railrcnd,  extends  from  Augusta  to  Decatur,  ISO 
nlea;  the  Main  Trunk  of  the  We»Um  and  ^lantie  AoUtmuI,  extenduig  fitnn  l>9catatt 
aooaa  the  Chattahoochee,  to  tbe  Tenneaaee,  near  Roasvaie,  abm  ISO  miles,  is  deaigoeffli' 
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form  a  common  junction  of  the  CtrUral  and  Georgia  Railroads  with  die  Tennessee  VaDer* 
This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  State.  The  other  roads  are  built  by  companiet.  Gtatgfik 
has  the  most  complete  system  of  railroads  of  any  southern  State. 

6.  Government.  The  le^slature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  Senilf 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  both  Houses  are  chosen  annually.  Era 
county  has  one  senator.  Representatives  are  chosen  according  to  population,  indudiDg  tbee 
fifths  of  the  slaves.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years.  All  residents  wlie* 
pay  taxes  are  voters.     Georgia  sends  8  representatives  to  Congress. 

7.  Religion.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  The  former  Dumhar 
above  40,000,  and  ttie  latter  about  30,000  communicants,  including  slaves.  The  Presbytari- 
ans  have  about  5,000  communicants,  and  there  are  many  Christians  and  Protestant  Methodislm 
The  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Friends,  Unitarians,  and  Jews,  are  less  no* 
merous  ;  the  number  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  about  400. 

8.  Education.  The  University  of  Georgia^  at  Athens,  was  first  established  in  178St  ^ 
has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  has  10  instructors,  and  160studeaCs. 
Its  libraries  have  13,250  volumes.  There  are  about  90  academies  in  the  State,  and  there  is  t 
fund  for  their  support,  of  500,000  dollars. 

9.  History,  Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  all  the  Atlantic  States.  In  17S2,  e  hoif 
of  113  emigrants,  under  James  Oglethorpe,  founded  Savannah  ;  and  3  years  afierwtrde  miif 
Scotch,  Swiss,  and  Germans,  formed  settlements  upon  the  coast.  Wesley,  the  ceklbti||A 
(bunder  of  the  Methodist  sect,  visited  Georgia  in  1736,  but  quitted  the  colony  when  AaialLfi 
be  brought  to  trial  for  what  was  esteemed  misbehavior.  George  Whitefield  alsomud  tfab  edb> 
ny  a  visit  shortly  after,  and  assisted  in  building  up  the  sect  of  Methodists.  Tne  ooloiijr 
involved  in  wars  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  who  invaded  the  coast,  and  established 
selves  for  a  short  time  upon  the  Alatamaha,  but  were  driven  off  after  a  yigorous  cimiMipfr 
The  charter  was  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  a  royal  govemmtot  was  estaldinMt 
in  1754.  The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777  ;  another  in  1785  ;  and  the  present  CM 
m  1798. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV,    FLORIDA. 

a 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  The  state  of  Florida  is  bounded  north  by  Alabama  and 
Georgia  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  south  by  the  Florida  Stream,  which  separates  it  fiom 
Cuba,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  River  Perdido,  which  separates  it  from  Ak- 
bama.  It  lies  between  lat.  25^  and  3P  north,  and  long.  80^  and  87^  44'  west,  and  has  m 
area  of  56,000  square  miles.  The  southern  portion  forms  a  peninsula,  350  miles  in  length  Ij 
150  in  breadth,  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  Rivers.  The  St.  John*s  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  flows  northwest,  ues|tf 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a  sound  than  a  river.  Its  souross 
are  in  an  extensive  marsh  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  as  its  course  is  abool 
300  miles,  its  current  must  be  sluggish.  It  is  navigable  about  two  thirds  of  its  course  for  Tea- 
sels of  6  feet  draft.  The  Appalachicola^  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chattaboocheey 
flows  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  through  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels.  All  the  rivers  of  this  region  have  sand-bars  at  their  mouths. 
The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Escambia^  Suwaneej  Oscillaj  fVithlacoochej  OcklaeonMif 
and  Tolopchopko.  -  , 

3.  Lakes.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  dimenaioiii; 
they  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the  transparency  of  their  waters,  and  often  present  scenes  of 
great  beauty.  Lakes  Orange^  George^  and  Monroe^  which  discharge  tlieir  waters  by  fls 
bt.  John,  Kissimmee  and  Okeechobee^  further  south,  laJces  Jackson^  Yamongj  and  MickatoMb 
in  the  west,  are  among  the  principal. 

4.  Islands.  The  shore  is  lined  with  small,  low  islands,  separated  from  each  othefi  af 
from  the  main  land,  by  narrow  and  shallow  inlets  and  channels.  •AmeZta  Island  and  ^fliioiMil^ 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  low,  sandy  strips,  about  15  miles  in  length,  by  1  in  breadth.  Vt 
the  southwest  is  a  chain  of  islets  called  Keysj  (from  the  Spanish  cayo^  a  rocky  islet,)  vao|^ 
which  is  Key  fVest^  or  Thompson's  Island^  20  leagues  from  the  shore.    It  contains  t  aSStUf 
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mi&n  md  Shorn.  Tlie  set  done  both  shorea  to  for  dip  nost  pprt  rimlloir,  bat  jm^ 
iMrfood  harbon  and  fine  bsjrs.  On  the  Atlantic  ooaat  diew  are  harbors  at  the  raoedja 
ipty^  and  St.  John's  rif«rs»  and  at  St.  Ai^ustine.  On  the  western  side  are  Ckm^^ 
iiM,  J^fpmladdcobh  «ft»peIecAM,  Choclqwhakhie^  A.  Aiireti'i,  and  PiiiMeoJa  J^tjfh 
4mtr  hien  made  £or  tne  purpose  of  ascertiunii^  the  Braqtieability  of  oonstvuctaa§- • 
BOSS  the  peninsula,  which  show  the  level  of  the  waters  cf  the  gpdf  to  be  abo?e  that  of 


mtdt.  There  is  great  diversitT  of  climate  in  Florida,  between  the  northern  beltf  bor* 
I  AUbama  and  G«>rgta,  and  toe  tropical  character  of  the  more  soatheas  part  of  the 
I  poitioo.  Water  never  freeses  there,  and  in  the  winter  months,  or  lainy  season,* |he 
jJK  ami  is  oppressive*  Except  in  the  vicinicy  ci  omrBhy  tracts,  ^  air  is  generally  fnut 
tJ^,  thoogh  m  some  parts  humid. 

|it    The  soil  maybe  described  in  general  as  poor,  but  there  are  many  favorable  ex 
b    There  is  much  swampy  and  marshy  land,  but  the  pme  barrens  constitute  a  greal 
the  country.     The  hummock  land,  so  called  because  it  rises  m  small  ODOunds  apiam 
s>  has  a  ^od  soil. 

\gtMle  rroduetions.  The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate  compensate  for  tbi 
tt  Ae  soil,  and  ^ve  to  Florida  a  v^tation  of  great  varie^  and  luximahce ;  its  fioieit 
1^  to  t  great  height,  and  its  flowerine  shrubs  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy.  The 
i:*nd  central  parts  are  covered  wim  a  dense  forest,  in  whidi  pine  preinuls ;  but  the 
ittdar,  chestnut,  and  live  oak,  attain  an  eztracndinary  size.  The  magnolia,  so  much  ad» 
r  its  beauty,  the  cypress,  the  pawpaw,  with  its  green  foliage  and  rich-looking  irat,  the 
ikwood,  the  titi,  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  ftc.,  ve  found  here.  The  low  savaamp 
md  with  wild  grass  and  flowers  of  prodi^ous  growth,  and  the  cane  in  the  swamps  is 
llm^  and  thickness.  ■   .  *: 

irJMs.  These  form  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  cooniy* 
rist  m  great  numbers  all  over  the  territory,  and  burst  out  from  the  earth  in  large  eol* 

water,  remarkably  transparent ;  thb  bubbles  up  from  so  great  a  depth,  as  ta  md  to  a 
belief,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  cavern  beneath  the  surface  of  the  whole  country,  with 
I  in  the  rock  above  it,  through  which  these  fountains  are  discharged.  The  most  re* 
a  of  these  springs  is  the  Wakulla  FawUain  in  West  Florida,  12  miles  from  Tallap 

It  rushes  up  mm  its  depths  like  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  and  forms  a  circular 
i  source  of  the  Wakulla  River.  The  water  of  thb  vast  fountain  has  a  bluish  tinge,  and 
t  as  transparent  as  air  ;  it  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  250  fathoms  before  the  bos- 
t  found.  It  is  of  an  icy  coldness,  even  in  the  hottest  of  summer.  A  person  floating 
r  on  the  surface  of  this  pellucid  spring,  which  reflects  the  hues  of  the  sky  with  inde* 
3  softness,  appears  to  himself  suspended  between  two  heavens.  On  Musquito  River,  is 
mineral  spring,  which  forms  a  large  basm  m  which  boats  may  float.  The  water  is 
sulphureous,  but  clear,  and  abounding  in  fish. 

^e  of  the  Country.  The  country  in  general  is  flat,  but  in  some  districts  is  unduktiqg 
)me  places  hilly.  The  elevation  of  the  ridges  or  table-land,  between  the  rivers,  does 
sed  from  200  to  250  feet. 
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ipisions.  By  the  Spaniards,  Florida  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Florida,  seMk 
'  the  river  Appalachicola.  These  names  are  retained  incommon  use,  though  the  poliU 
lion  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  territory  is  now  divided  into  28  counties^,  with  a  popolt* 
1850,  of  87,401,  including  39,309  slaves,  and  925  free  colored. 
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3.  Tomu.  St.  •Ai^uifine  stands  on  die  Atlanlic  coast ;  the  totni  ii  mularly  biiiitt  bdl  ll 
■Ireets  are  very  narrov.  The  bouses  are  built  or  coquina,  a  soft  stone,  formed  by  a  cooq 
tioD  of  shells.  They  are  generally  two  stones  high,  with  thick  plastered  walls,  and  hare  ll{ 
conies  and  piazzas.  Connected  with  most  of  them  are  beaudrul  gardens.  The  town  is  4 
rounded  by  a  ditch,  and  fortified  by  bastions,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Mu^  The  aoH,  ia  1 
neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine,  is  sandy,  yet  the  country  is  beautiful,  producing  ora 
lemon,  and  dale  trees.  The  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  has  but  9  feet  of  wall 
low  tide,  but  the  channel  within  has  from  18  to  20  feet.  Fopulatioo,  3,000.  St.  Ai 
was  founded  in  1564,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States. 

Peiuacola  is  the  chief  town  in  West  Florida.     It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
occupies  a  genlle  acclivity.     The  soil  here  is  sandy,  but  the  situation  is  salubrious, 
place  is  rather  thriving.     The  bay  affords  a  very  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  and  tbe  gi 
ment  of  the  United  Stales  hare  made  it  a  naval  station.     Small  vessels  only  can  come 
the  town.     Population  about  3,000. 

Tallahattee  a  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  been  incorporated  as  a  city.     Tlie  sitiMI 
■alubrious,  and  the  country  around  fertile.     Tlie  jilace,  however,  is  jet  in  its  infancy.     P< 
tion  1,500.     Port  Leon,  on  the  gulf,  near  ilie  old  pun  of  St,  Mark'i  U  the  lerrninanoVi 
railroad  from  Tallahassee.     The  village  of  Qutnry,  in  ihe  same  quarter,  ruriher  inli 
flourishing  place.     Appalttchkola,  at  the  iriouih  of  the  river  of  the  same  imme,  is  I 
situated  for  trade.     Kty  h'esi,  on  an  is1an<l  of  the  same,  also  called  Thompson's  Islaodi 
is  importance  from  ils  bein^  the  rendezvous  of  the  Florida  wreckers,  and  it  is  a  naval  Sll 
the  UniceH  Slates.     Po|mIalion  2,000. 

3.  Agricuitufe.     The  greater  portion  of  the  coiinlry  is  yet  in  a  slate  of  nniurc. 
cles  of  culture  arc  maze,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  sur;ar-caiie,  uibacco,  colion,  and  arrow  mot. 
land  in  many  pans  is  well  6lied   for  the  cnliivallon  of  the  sugar-cane.     In  the  mors  «m 
portion,  the  oran>ti.',  the  6g,  the  banana,  and  other  trojiiral  fruits  would  succeed  well.    Ii  w\ 
that  the  arrow  root  is  cultivated.     The  cotton  i;n>|)  h  about  50,000  bales. 

4.  Indi-itiM.     The  Seiuinotes  and  some  other  sniull  tribes,  are  scattered  iiboui  in  the 
and  savannas,  to  tl*  tmmlier  of  about  1,000.     They  were  formerly  more  ■inincrousbot 
numbers  have  laifly  been  reduced  by  eint^ratton.     They  subsist- by  hunting  and  the  salS 
skins,  eaiile,  venison,  beeswax,  honey,  Ate. 

5.  Govcriimeni.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Reprrspniaii' 
legisUiure  is  prohibited  fmm  passing  any  law  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  is  autliorii 
10  probibil  free  colored  persons  fmm  coming  into  ilie  State.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  i 
people.  All  while,  male  citizens  of  age  are  entitled  lo  vote.  Florida  has  but  one  representali 
in  Ctmgress. 

6.  Hulory,  Florida  has  but  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
was  visited  and  named  by  the  Spaniards  in  1513.  In  1536  Fampbilo  de  NarvacK,  with 
men  from  Cuba,  penetrated  into  the  country,  end  were  never  heard  of  more.  Tbe  Stnos 
offered  a  bloody  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Spanish  settlers,  but  were  partially  subdued  qp 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  In  1539.  The  French  began  settlements  on  the  coast  in  1564,  but  aftv 
severe  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  they  abandoned  the  country.  In  1763,  Florida  was  cededb 
Spain  to  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  Havana.  Under  the  British,  the  colony  began  n^^ 
to  flourish,  but  the  Spaniards  reconquered  it  in  I7SI ,  and  It  was  confirmed  to  them  at  tbe  petH 
of  1783.  In  1S21,  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
spohations  committed  by  that  power  upon  our  commerce.  Since  this  period,  its  prosperilj 
has  rapidly  advanced.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  recent  history  of  this  country  n  ifaf 
Seminole  war.  The  savages  began  to  display  hostilities  to  the  American  settlers  ibofitf 
after  the  peace  of  1815.  In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  two  English  adventurers  by  tbe  mMI 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrlster.  The  war  broke  out  in  ISIS,  and  many  attacks  were  nude  vjm 
the  American  towns  and  forts.  A  strong  force  n'as  raised  under  General  Jackson,  who  iBmb> 
ed  against  the  Seminoles,  pursued  them  out  of  Alabama  into  Florida,  where  he  took 


of  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Mark's  and  Fensacola.  The  Spanish  Governor  and  evrison,  y^p 
had  aided  the  Indians  in  the  war,  fled  to  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  In  the  neighborhood,  wbov  OmJ 
were  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender.  The  Indians  were  everywhere  put  lo  fli^it,  isd  Wi 
war  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  tried  by  «  courtMiiiitid  nil 
executed.     Tbe  Seminoles  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  war. 


■graod  to  mooifl  to  hm  oanMy 
WCM  of  the  NiHinippi,  wtieib  hv 
bMO  s«  ipart  for  tne  f 
nudenM  oftbe  alMnigiod  t 
bnt  wba  tba  ptriod  agraad  upon 
for  tbdr  deputure  amrod  thcy-M- 
fined  10  BMit,  end  took  up  anm. 
Tbey  were  joined  by  sOme  fiM^ 
tire  Chend^eea,  lod  k  deUiuuwe 
■nd  bloody'  wer  folknred,  wfaiih 
continued  to  nge  during  tbe  jain 
1835,  18S«,  1837,  andlSSS.fiJI 
was  finelly  tennjneted  in  tbe  spripg 
of  1842, 17  tbe  t 
milting  tboae  that  jH  r 
occupy  tbe  Bontbem  p>rt'  of  tha 
peninsula,  a 'large  number  of  As 
nativea  baring  been  remored  dw 
inz  tbe  war.  Tbe  Indiana  wwk 
often  defeated,  but  tber  fled  tort^- 
fuee  to  dieir  impenetnibk  bwiBm, 
while  great  oumben  of  tb»  inbuii 
tants  of  the  Tenitoiy  ware  bmw 
dered,  and  many  of  our  troopa  Ml 
victims  to  the  1"  ' 
sword.  In  this  ai 
of  whom  a  cut  ia  ^reo  0 
distinguished  himself  by  Imb  e 
and  actirity ;  but  nring  li 
1  de  prisoner  hj  die  Amoic 
he  died  at  Cbaneaton  in  1838. 
The  war  waa  oontinued  after  hie 
capture  by  sereral  othw  chieb, 
not  less  i»1d  and  enterpriaiog. 
The  most  fainous  of  theie  wia 
known  to  the  whites  by  tba  nam* 
of   Wildcat. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

ndariet  and  Extent.  This  Slate  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Tennessee ;  east  by 
south  by  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west  by  the  State  of  Miuisw»> 
:s  between  30^  1 2'  and  3.5''  north  lat.  ;  and  85°  and  88°  Stf  west  long.  It  is  sfe 
ngih,  and  160  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  53,000  square  miles. 
ntains.  The  nortliern  part  of  this  State  contains  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ap- 
nountains-     They  are  a  little  more  than  a  range  of  broken,  precipitous  bills,  whtob 

western  limit  of  tlic  State,  Rnd  pursuing  an  easierly  course,  divide  into  bnmcheat 
no  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

r».  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  basin  into  which  all  tbe  waters  of  this  Slate,  ax- 
all  portion  in  ihe  north,  are  drained.  The  principal  river  is  tbe  JHohilt,  whose 
onveige  from  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State.     Tbe 

Talapoota,  comins;  from  Geor^a,  unite  and  take  the  name  of  tbe  ^labavui,  whidi 
i  Cakaaha  from  tbf  northern  hlUs.    The  united  watera  of  tbe  Tomheekbte  and  Tut- 
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calooM,  or  Black  Warrior j  from  the  northwest,  then  form  a  junction  with  the  AkbeiiHi, 

the  name  of  the  JIfoMIe,  this  combined  mass  of  waters  terminates  its  coiarse  in  the  biy  of  di0 

same  name,  through  2  principal  mouths,  the  Tensato  and  the  Mobile.     Sea  resaels  go  up  to 

St.  Stephens,  on  the  Tombeckbee,  and  to  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama,  and  steamboats  m 

to  a  considerable  distance  above.     The  Chattahoocheej  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the  Ti 

lee,  on  the  north,  receive  no  considerable  tributaries  from  Alabama.   The  Coneciifc, 

&»a,  in  the  south,  runs  through  Florida,  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

4.  Bay.  This  State  has  but  about  60  miles  of  seacoast.  This  contains  the  spaciovs  Bm/ 
^Mobile,  which  extends  30  miles  inland.  It  has  2  principal  entrances,  one  of  which  bv  18 
feet  depth  of  water.  To  the  west,  it  communicates  by  a  shallow  passage  with  the  JBoy  qf  ft^ 
eagoula^  which  lies  within  a  number  of  islands,  on  the  coast  of  this  State  and  Mississippi. 

5.  Climate.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  still  waters  are  often  frozen  over  in  winter.  Bi'lls 
south,  snow  or  ice  is  seldom  seen.  The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  more  favorable  to  hesUi4Mk 
the  neighboring  regions  under  the  same  parallels.  There  is  hardly  such  a  season  as  wintMMf'lId 
the  summer  heat  is  exceedingly  oppressive.  Cattle  require  no  shelter  during  winter,  wlirfe 
the  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  by  the  1st  of  April.  Maixe  is  plaMd 
early  in  March.  By  the  12th  of  April,  peas  are  m  pod,  and  the  fig-trees  are  in  leaf.  GMik 
peas  are  at  table,  ^M<ay  2d.  Mulberries,  whortleberries,  and  others,  as  well  as  cucumlbaiii'^ 
ripe  by  the  middle  of  May.  Maize  is  ripe  for  roasting  by  the  end  of  June.  In  the  hot  mbmti 
bilious  diseases  are  common.  At  this  season,  none  but  the  negroes,  and  those  acdimatedi-lflh 
remain  with  safety  upon  the  low  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  among  the  swampy  lands.  The  plialil 
most  generally  retire  to  the  upper  country,  and  among  the  pine  forests,  to  pass  the  smmiMr- ' 

6.  Soil.  More  than  half  the  surface  of  the  State  is  what  is  called  a  pine  ftarrsn.  TIlM 
lands  are  very  common  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  They  have  a  clayer  noU^xIt 
gray  or  reddish  color,  and  produce  a  coarse  grass,  with  trees  of  a  mooerate  size  tfamlTsaMMH 
over  the  surface.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  never  better  than  second  or  third  rate^  hut  ii||iii- 
erally  favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  In  the  northern  part,  along  the  banks  of  the  Teaas^ 
see,  the  soil  is  very  good.  The  southern  part  has  a  thin  soil,  whh  much  swampy  land,  coKWd 
with  cypress  and  gum  trees.  The  central  part  is  rather  hilly  and  waving,  and  the  uplands  Me 
are  covered  with  the  long-leaved  pine.  The  borders  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee,  in 
formed  of  wide  alluvial  tracts,  which  are  extremely  fertile. 

7.  Vegetable  Productions.  These  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Florida.  In  tk 
southern  parts,  are  groves  of  orange  trees,  affirmed  by  some  to  be  indigenous  ;  but  these  weR« 
no  doubt,  planted  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers. 

8.  Geology.  Minerals.  The  southern  portion  of  the  State,  south  of  a  northwest  line  patfB- 
ing  near  Fort  Mitchell,  Wetumpka,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Columbus  in  Mississippi,  is  a  vast  pMo 
resembling  that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  It  is  but  little  devm 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  are  occasioned  rather  by  depil^ 
sions  beneath  the  general  level,  than  by  any  considerable  rise  above  it.  The  rivers,  and  As 
action  of  some  former  floods,  have  furrowed  the  surface  with  deep  ravines,  in  which  the  eiill- 
ing  streams  wind  their  devious  courses.  Geologically  considered,  this  plain  has  features  simi- 
lar to  the  portions  further  north,  consisting  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  calcareous  stnia 
referriblc  to  the  older  tertiary  and  newer  secondary  or  cretaceous  periods,  but  chiefly  to  As 
latter.  North  of  this  great  plain,  the  surface  becomes  hilly ;  and  still  further  north,  on  hoA 
sides  of  the  Tennessee,  mountainous,  being  here  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  the  Cumber 
land  Mountams,  to  which  the  Raccoon  and  Lookout  Mountains  appear  to  belong.  The  dev^ 
tion  of  these  mountain  ranges  is  nowhere  considerable,  but  we  have  no  accurate  informatioB^ 
this  point.  This  region  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  carboiureraa 
group ;  and  the  rocky  ledge  which  here  marks  the  division  between  it  and  the  plun,  is  sandsMAi 
and  not  gneiss,  as  in  the  more  northern  States.  Coal,  salt,  and  iron,  abound  in  this  sectioii|b^ 
we  have  little  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  ut)n  and  coal  beds.  The  l00 
occur  in  Madison,  Jackson,  St.  Clair,  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb,  and  other  counties.  Gold  is  tiSt 
m  the  northeastern  counties,  ^uid  as  far  south  as  Autauga  ;  probably  nowhere,  and  certunly  Ifi 
in  the  latter  locality,  in  veins,  but  in  deposit  mines  or  alluvial  beds. 
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fpe.  The  only  town  of  consequosce  is  JMbUfe.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  die  bif 
QB0, 10  a  somewhat  elevated  positbn,  above  the  overflow  of  the  rivw.  It  was  fonadbd 
li^tfds  about  the  year  1700,  yet  it  was  an  inconsiderable  place  when  it  came  into  the 
i  of  the  Americans,  in  1813.  Since  the  coantry  has  becD  m  our  possession,  it-his 
y  althoudi  the  yeUow  fever  was  at  first  a  poweiful  obstacle  to  its  rapid  growth ;  the 
ihe  ei^  nas  of  late  been  much  improved  by  dndnaee,  and  hj  pavbg  the  streets,  which 
IPS  end  oftoi  Imed  with  the  pride  of  China.  Mobile  is  now  the  commercial  depot  of 
•  State,  and,  next  to  New  Ch'leans  and  Charleston,  is  die  greatest  mari»t  f<Mr  cottOD  in 
nr«  about  500,000  bales  being  annually  shipped  from  its  wharves.  Man;^  steambeatt 
pa  bav  and  the  river  above,  and  there  is  an  extensive  foreign  and  coasting  trade  ~ 
ib3e,  New  Orleans,  the  North,  and  Europe. ,  The  Spanish  part  of  the  town 
r  ancient  and  decayed  buildings ;  but  the  modem  part  is  handsomely  built  of  briok 
ie  buildings,  however,  are  few.  Population,  21,000.  Blakely^  on  the  oppoaile 
[dbile  Bay,  stands  on  the  Tensas,  a  branch  of  Mobile  River,  and  was  intendea  is  a 
ioUle.  Its  situation  is  more  salubrious  than  that  town,  being  open  and  diy,  widi 
reams  of  pure  water,  and  the  harbor  is  deeper  and  more  easy  of  access ;  but  tlie  town 
Dsidarable  village. 

phsnt,  on  the  Tombeckbee,  stands  at  the  head  of  schooner  navigation,  about  ISO 
re  Mobile.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  region,  but  is  now  almost  deserted.  Cuhamhrnj 
ifluence  of  the  Cahawba  and  Alabama  rivers,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  was  fiw* 
seat  of  government. 

90$ai  a  httle  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  Bhck  Warrior  River,  is  Ae 
It  was  founded  but  a  few  years  since,  and  contains  the  capitol,  and  the  universitj  of 
It  stands  in  a  rich  district,  in  a  commanding  and  agreeaole  situation,  and  is  accat-' 
teamboats.  Population,  2,000.  Selma  is  a  thrivmg  village  above  Cahawba,  which 
iportance  from  its  situation  on  the  river.  MorUgomery^  near  the  head  of 
ma,  is  a  thriving  town  with  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  2,500  inhabitants.  FTefiimpfca, 
M>sa,  was  cut  out  of  the  forest  in  1832,  and  now  contains  3,000  inhabitants.  The 
owns  of  North  Alabama,  or  the  Tennessee  Valley,  are  Florence^  below  Muscle  Shoals, 
head  of  steam  navigation,  with  2,000  inhabitants,  and  HuntsviUty  above  the  shoals, 
0,  both  flourishing  and  busy  towns. 

Iroads  and  Canals.  The  Tennessee  or  Muscle  Shoab  Canal^  extends  alone  the  rq^t 
lie  Tennessee,  above  Florence  ;  the  least  depth  is  6  feet,  and  the  least  width  at  the 
0  feet ;  these  dimensions  being  adapted  to  admit  the  passage  of  steamboats,  which  can 
p  to  the  Suck,  near  Rossville  ;  another  section  of  tnis  work,  between  Florence  and 
surmounts  the  only  shoals  below  the  former.  The  Huntsvilk  Canal  is  a  short  woric, 
from  Huntsville,  down  the  Indian  Creek,  to  Triana,  16  miles.  The  TuicymMaimd 
Railroad  extends  from  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee,  through  Courtland  and  Tuseum- 
>oint  on  the  river  a  few  miles  from  the  latter  village  ;  length,  48  miles.  The  JIfoiil* 
id  Chattahoochee  Railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  towards    the    Chattahoochee, 
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a  distance  of  forty  pules  to  Ufenpee.  A  company  has  been  chartered,  which  has  received  fiooi 
Congress  a  very  liberal  |rant  of  public  lands,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  MoImIb 
through  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  to  Cairo,  at  the  juneikn  'of^tlw 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  there  to  unite  with  the  Illinois  system  of  railroads.  Some  thirty  miles  of 
this  road  north  from  Mobile  are  already  in  operation.  The  subject  of  railroads  is  begioiiipg  ts 
receive  considerable  attention  in  the  south  and  west. 

4.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Agriculture  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhsbilali, 
and  cotton  absorbs  nearly  all  their  attention  ;  the  cotton  crop  of  1837,  was  about  330,000  bsIsPi 
or  130,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  nearly  15,000,000  dollars.  Some  sugar,  principalf 
for  domestic  consumption,  is  made  in  the  southern  part,  and  some  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  doi^ 
em.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  abandoned.  Indian  ccn  ji 
the  principal  grain  crop,  but  com,  beef,  and  pork  are  imported  from  the  Western  States. 
There  are  several  cotton-mills,  iron-works,  and  tanneries  in  Northem  Alabama,  and  some  iiap- 
works  in  Bibb  and  Shelby.  These,  with  a  few  saw  and  grist  mills,  some  sah  works,  diigl 
ries,  potteries,  and  marble  quarries,  constitute  the  only  attempts  at  mechanical  operations.  Im 
commercial  transactions  are  chiefly  managed  by  northern  merchants  and  foreigners. 

5.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  Seaita 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  3  years,  and  one  third  are  renetosd 
each  year.  The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  ;  their  number  cannot  exceed  100,  ^ 
that  of  the  senators  one  third  of  the  representatives.  The  govemor  is  chosen  for  S  jwii 
and  is  eligible  4  years  out  of  6.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  given  after  one  year's  resiaepn. 
The  State  sends  7  representatives  to  Congress. 

6.  Religion,  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  sects  ;  the  Presbyterianss  tk 
Catholics,  and  the  Episcopalians  are  also  numerous. 

7.  Education,  The  University  of  Alabama^  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  founded  in  1820.  Ithn 
6  instructers,  and  100  students.  La  Grange  College^  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  mcorpch 
rated  in  1830,  and  Spring  Hill  College^  near  Mobile,  are  useful  institutions.  There  are  34 
incorporated  academies  m  the  State. 

6.  History,  The  soutliern  portion  was  originally  a  part  of  Florida,  and  the  northern  wis  id- 
Ctuded  in  Georgia  ;  the  latier  was  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United  States  govemment,  nd 
formed  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  It  was  made  a  territorial  govemment,  in  1817, 
and  in  1819  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  Its  increase  of  populattOD 
smce  that  period  has  been  very  rapid. 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Mississippi  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee;  east  by  AlabMlf 
south  by  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  by  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Pearl  river,  seiMll^ 
ing  it  from  Louisiana,  and  by  the  Mississippi,  which  divides  it  from  Arkansas  and  LouMi^ 
It  lies  between  :]0^  8'  and  35^  north  latitude  and  extends  from  88°  12'  to  91°  40^  west  k«|f- 
tude.  It  is  about  335  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  150  in  breadth,  vnxh  an  am  of 
48,000  square  miles. 

^.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  in  general  slopes  to  the  southwest,  and  to  the  sood^ 
as  appears  by  the  course  of  the  rivers.  There  are  no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  SttMi 
but  nunidh)us  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  give  to  a  great  part  of  the  surface  ao  ri^ 
dulating  and  diversified  character.  Some  of  the  eminences  rise  abruptly  from  the  bank  of  I 
river,  or  from  a  level  plain,  and  bear  the  name  of  bluffs.  The  western  border  on  the  IGm^ 
sippi  is  an  extensive  region  of  swamps,  inundated  by  the  river  ;  and  between  the  MissMl|||i 
and  the  Yazoo,  there  is  a  tract  of  170  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  mi^ 
\y  7,000  square  miles,  annually  overflowed  by  tlie  former.  The  southeastern  counties  arelMfi 
but  waving,  and  on  the  shore  of  this  State,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  further  ^^ 
is  marshy,  first  begins  to  appear  solid,  dry,  and  covered  with  pines. 

3    Rivers.     The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  receives  tb( 
roo,  the  Big  Black  River^  and  the  Homochitto  from  Mississippi.    The  Yazoo  rises  in  tb 
prn  nnrt  of  the  State,  and  ha»  a  course  of  about  250  miles.     The  Tomheckbee  flows  fi 


■  oimier  of  the  State  into  Akbaroa;  The  PoMiyioiiIai  which  ritee  in  4o  nTiitan 
nbf  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  after  a  coume  of  S60  miles,  is  nMgdrie.  for 
b.  The  Pearl  has  its  source  in  the  centre  of  the  Statet  and,  taking  n  sontbadr 
pties  itself  bto  the  Rigolets,  between  Lalces  Pontchartrm  and  Borgioe.  Ijto  nii^ 
fioded  by  rafts,  shallows,  and  sandbars. 

mid  bUmdi.  Pateagoula  Aiy,  or  rather  Sound,  is  66  milei  in  length,  by  8  m 
I  6om  10  to  18  feet  of  water.  It  communicates  with  Mobile  Bey  by  Hemi 
Lake  Borgpe  by  Christian  Pass,  and  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
^w,  narrow,  sandy  islands.  Biloxi  and  St.  Lom$  Bay$  are  shallow  basins.  The 
straits  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water.  Lakt  JBofgni  See 
in  Louisiana.  SUdp  /# bnJ,  Cat  blandj  and  Horn  ItUmd  are  sterile  banks  of  umi^ 
ilf .  The  winters  are  several  degrees  colder  than  in  the  Atbntie  States  of  tbe  s^M 
d  rarely  pass  without  snow.  The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and  long  dro^^le 
ed  excessive  and  protracted  rains.  Along  the  rivers,  and  stagnant  waters,  it  is  «H 
t  the  settled  districts  are  m  general  healthy,  though,  even  in  these,  biGous  cmqilaints 
litunm. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  soil  is  highly  fertile ;  the  southwestern  conntits 
;e  tracts  of  excellent  land,  and  the  riven  throii^out  the  State  are  skirt^  by  bdts 
ctive  soil.  The  bluff  lands  are  the  richest,  and  the  river  alluvions  are  next  n 
tility.  Pine  barrens  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  countiy* 
\dbh  Production.  The  native  trees  most  commocij  occurring  are  the  pme,  variooi 
oak  and  hickory,  black  walnut,  beech,  penimon,  and  locust.  Buckeye,  whicb  in 
of  the  Ohio  is  a  forest  tree,  is  here  a  dwarf ;  dogwood  and  papaw  are  also  cooi 
le  cane,  which  formerly  abounded,  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared* 
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ions.    Mississippi  is  divided  into  59  Counties.^ 

Populanon  at  different  periods. 
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us.  Natchez  is  the  only  larise  town  in  the  State.  It  stands  principally  on  a  bluff, 
k  upon  the  Mississippi,  320  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  300  feet  above  tha  coni- 
r  the  stream.  Tlie  streets  are  broad  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsrfme. 
}8  'is  chiefly  coiifined  to  the  lower  town,  and  this  is  the  chief  place  in  the  State  for 
It  of  cotton.  Great  numbers  of  steamboats  and  river  craft  are  continually  arriving 
3g.  In  the  rear  of  the  town  the  country  is  variegated  and  delij^htful,  and  the  hills 
with  woods  and  vineyards.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  in  Louisiana,  is  a  vast 
mp.  Natchez  is  incorporated  as  a  city  ;  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  somewhat 
growth.     Population  4,500. 

on  Pearl  river,  is  the  seat  ol  government.  The  situation  is  central,  healihy>  and 
and  it  contains  the  capitol  and  penetentiary.  Population  1,200.  MonticeftOj  on 
,  Woodville,  on  the  Bayou  Sara,  Port  Gibson^  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  ^od  Orand 
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Oulf  and  fFantnionj  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  southern  part,  ColumbuB  oa  die  TcaHipte, 
and  Grenada  on  the  Yatabusha,  further  north,  are  considerable  jplaces,  with  from  1,000  lo 
1,500  inhabitants.  Ficksburgj  at  the  Wabut  Hills,  on  the  Mississippi,  has  crown  op  ittd> 
denly  within  6  or  8  years,  and  exports  much  cotton  to  New  Orleans.  St«»mboats  regnkriy 
ply  between  the  two  places.  It  has  a  remarkably  picturesque  situation,  being  seated  od  tha 
shelving  side  of  several  high  hills,  with  the  houses  scattered  about  in  groups  upon  the  temtes. 
Popuhtion,  4,000. 

3.  Agriculture.  Cotton  is  the  staple  of  this  State,  and  is  raised  in  every  part.  Haidlf 
anything  else  is  thought  worthy  of  attention.  Sugar-cane  has  been  introduced  only  in  tte 
southern  part.  Both  the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  mue, 
sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  palma  christtj  or  castor-oil  bean  is  sometimes  niiod. 
No  planters  in  the  United  States  derive  greater  incomes  m  proportion  to  their  capital  than  dme 
of  Mississippi.  The  number  of  hborers  on  a  plantation  varies  from  20  to  200.  The  collflB 
crop  exceeds  450,000. 

4  Railroads.  Several  works  of  public  beneGt  were  undertaken  a  few  years  ago,  during  tbe 
high  prices  of  cotton  ;  but  the  want  of  funds  has  caused  a  greater  part  of  them  to  be  abandoocd 
unfinished.  The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  Railroad^  8  miles  in  length,  connects  tbe 
latter  with  the  Mississippi  at  the  former  point.  The  Jackson  and  Brandon  Rat/road^  8  miln, 
unites  those  towns.  Tlie  Vicksburg  Railroad  extends  from  Vicksbur^  to  Jackson  46  miles. 
Tlie  Feliciana  Railroad  extends  from  Woodville  to  the  Mississippi,  at  Buyuo  Sara,  26  miia. 
The  proposed  railroad  from  Mobile  to  Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  thereto 
unite  with  the  Illinois  system  of  railroads,  will  traverse  the  interior  of  the  northern  part  of  tbis 
State,  and  will  give  to  it  a  new  and  much  needed  avenue  to  market.  Conjrress  has  given  a  laige 
quantity  of  public  lands,  on  the  line  of  this  road,  towards  the  completion  of  this  impoRiDt 
work.     There  is  also  a  road  proposed  through  this  State  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville. 

5.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  4  years,  one  third  being  renefpcd 
every  year.  The  representatives  are  chosen  biennially.  The  right  of  sufirage  requires  one 
year's  residence.  Clergymen  are  excluded  from  civil  offices.  Missbsippi  sends  6ve  represQi- 
tatives  to  Congress. 

6.  Religion.  The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and  the  Baptists  the  next  10 ; 
there  are  also  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  some  Catholics. 

7.  Education.  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington,  near  Natchez,  was  establbhed  in  ISQi 
It  has  6  instructera,  and  60  students.  Oakland  College,  at  Oakland,  founded  in  ISSl,  hn 
100  students,  and  Mississippi  College,  at  Clinton,  about  60.  The  State  has  a  literary  fimd, 
and  there  are  high  schools  at  Natchez,  Woodville,  and  Monticello. 

8.  History.  The  French  formed  a  settlement  in  this  State  at  Natchez,  in  1716  ;  buttb 
right  of  the  territory  was  long  disputed  between  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  more  leceiil- 
ly  between  the  French  and  English.  Hardly  anything  further  was  done  toward  the  settkoMBl 
of  the  country  for  many  years.  In  1763,  it  was  ceded  to  the  English,  with  all  the  Fmeh 
possessions  east  of  the  M'ssissippi.  In  179S,  it  was  erected  by  tlie  United  States  into  t  teni- 
torial  government,  Alabama  being  included  within  its  limits  ;  but  this  latter  State  was  Ml  ef 
from  Mississippi  in  1817,  and  Mississippi  was,  the  same  year,  received  into  the  Union  ait 
State.     The  constitution  was  formed  in  1817,  and  revised  and  amended  in  1832. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.  LOUISIANA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Boundarus  and  Extent.  This  State  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi ; 
by  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  south  by  the  Gulf,  and  west  by  Texas.  It  lief  be- 
tween 29^  and  33^  north  latitude,  and  89^  and  94^  west  longitude.  It  is  240  miles  in  hagb 
from  north  to  south,  and  210  in  width,  and  contains  48,500  square  miles. 

2.  Risers.  The  Mississippi  flows  through  this  State  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  &B 
description  of  this  river  will  be  found  in  the  general  view  of  the  United  States.  In  thb  phot 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  aflbrds  a  navigation  for  ships  of  any  size  through  the  Statttf  and 
passes  to  the  sea  by  several  outlets.     Red  River  is  one  of  the  western  tributaries  of  tbe  Mia- 
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■1^.  It  rises  near  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  runs  southeasterly  in  t  verj  meandeniig 
Ene,  through  immense  prairies,  and  further  down  through  a  fertile  alluvial  tract.  It  Joins  the 
ississippi  240  miles  above  New  Orleans,  after  a  course  of  about  1,800  miles.  It  is  t  nar- 
r  stream,  considering  its  length,  but  its  mass  of  water  b  very  great.  In  some  places  it  i^ 
ided  into  2  or  3  parallel  channels,  and  passes  through  a  series  of  bayous  *  and  lakes 
KNit  too  miles  above  Natchitoches,  there  is  a  swampy  tract  upon  its  banks,  20  or  30 
es  in  width.  In  this  spot,  the  river  formerly  spread  into  a  vast  niunber  of  channels,  and 
«t  masses  of  timber  and  fallen  trees,  brought  down  by  the  stream,  that  had  been  collecting 
ages,  formed  an  immense  floor  or  raft  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  160  miles  in  extent, 
some  places,  the  river  could  be  crossed  on  horseback,  and  boats  passed  down  the  streaui 
the  bayous  and  lakes  along  its  border.  Willow  trees  and  shrubbery  had  overgrown  the  raft, 
1  flourished  over  the  water.  Above  this  raft,  the  river  is  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  for 
amboats,  except  in  the  driest  seasons,  for  700  miles.  Below  the  rau,  the  river  passes 
ough  a  vast  number  of  channels,  bayous,  and  lakes.  The  raft  was  a  great  impediment  to 
rigation,  and  has  been  removed  at  great  expense  and  by  persevering  efforts  for  several 
U3,  at  the  charge  of  the  general  government,  so  that  large  steamboats  now  easily  pass  np 
I  place  into  and  beyond  Arkansas. 

The  WaskUa  rises  in  the  Masscrne  mountains  in  Arkansas,  and,  flowing  southerly,  joins  The 
d  River  near  its  mouth.  The  Bayou  Lafourche  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi, 
long  off  from  the  southwestern  side  of  the  river.  The  •Atchafalaya  is  another  on  the  same 
0,  and  leaves  tlie  main  stream  at  a  higher  point,  just  below  the  entrance  of  Red  River, 
lis  river  receives  large  quantities  of  the  drift  wood  brought  down  by  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
face  is  covered  with  a  raft,  8  or  10  miles  in  extent,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  more  tlian 
100  000  cords  of  timber.  This  rises  and  falls  with  the  stream,  and  is  overgrown  with 
ubs  and  flowering  plants.  A  person  might  cross  this  raft,  without  knowing  that  a  river  iiias 
fing  under  his  feet.  The  Sabine  rises  in  Texas,  and,  flowing  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
,  forms  ^he  greater  part  of  the  western  limit  of  this  State. 

).  Lakes,  In  the  eastern  part  are  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontehartrain^  which  are  united  by 
larrow  strait,  called  Pass  Manchac,  and  discharge  their  waters  by  the  Rigolets  and  Chef 
inteur  pass  into  Lake  Borgne^  a  wide  bay  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  largest 
these  lakes  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  width.  They  are  shallow,  and  in  spotb 
ere  no  land  is  in  sight,  the  bottom  may  be  sounded  with  an  angling  rod.  There  is  a  deeper 
mnel  passing  through  their  centre,  which  admits  of  a  navigation  for  schooners.  In  high 
ids,  these  lakes  are  subject  to  a  very  dangerous  ground-swell.  To  the  west  of  the  Missis 
pi,  are  a  great  number  of  small  lakes.  Some  of  them  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  others 
mere  ponds.  Most  of  them  communicate  with  the  Mississippi,  and  receive  the  overflow- 
s  of  the  stream,  which  they  send  off  to  the  sea  in  a  multitude  of  channels.  Many  contain 
ives  of  cypress  trees,  growing  in  the  water,  among  which  boats  pass,  and  fish  may  be  takon 
the  driest  seasons.  The  borders  of  these  lakes  are  commonly  fertile,  and  the  trees  are 
rered  with  a  drapery  of  long  moss.  The  Chitimachas  or  Grand  Lake^  Washita^  Mer- 
ntauy  Colcasiu^  and  Sabine^  in  the  south,  and  Catah  Iloola^  Bistineau^  and  Caddo  in  the 
•th,  are  the  principal. 

t.  Islands,  The  Chandeleur  Islands  lie  on  the  eastern  coast.  They  are  little  more  tliun 
ips  of  sand  covered  with  pine  forests,  yet  some  of  them  are  cultivated.  West  of  the  Wis- 
sippi  are  many  others  scattered  along  the  coast.  Here  is  the  Island  of  Barataria,  former- 
noted  as  a  nest  of  pirates  :  it  lies  in  a  bay  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
ne.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  generally  rich.  They  are  covered  whh  thick  grovey  of 
5  Uve  oak  and  other  trees,  and  harbor  multitudes  of  deer,  turkeys,  and  other  wild  game. 
)st  of  them  are  low  and  level,  but  others  rise  from  the  flat  surface  around  them,  in  abrupt 
inences  of  100  feet  in  heig;ht.  There  are  some  very  fertile  islands  in  the  Mississippi. 
5.  Shores^  InletSj  ^'C,  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  generally  low,  and  bordered 
wide  marshes.  The  whole  coast  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  bays  and  inlets,  connected 
ih  each  other  by  a  thousaiid  tortuous  channels,  generally  shallow,  and  of  difiicult  navigation. 

The  word  hayou  seemt  to  be  peculiar  to  this  State  and     nelt  or  natoral  canali  which  connect  the  ri^en  and  lakpt, 

immediate  neighborhood.    It  is  probably  a  corruption     or  pan  off  from  the  main  stream  of  a  river  to  the  n-a. 

Lbe  French  boyauj  and  is  generally  applied  to  the  chan-     More  rarely,  a  mudl  stream  or  oreek  is  called  by  this  name 
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Baratariaj  Fermt'Iton,  Cote  Blanche^  and  dtchafalaya  Bays,  are  the  largest,  but  are  of  Sttlo 
service  for  shipmog. 

6.  Climate.  What  we  have  said  of  Florida,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Mississippi  and  Ak- 
bama,  will  apply  in  substance  to  this  State.     In  the  level  and  swampy  districts,  thye  iwimmwi 
are  unhealthv.     The  yellow  fever  is  a  frequent  visiter  of  these  parts,  particularly  in  the  iid||i 
borhood  of  New  Orleans. 

7.  Soil.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  this  State  is  periodically  overflowed  hf  the  waten 
of  the  Mississippi.  From  a  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statesp 
in  1828,  it  was  found  that  the  river  inundated  an  extent  of  above  5,000,000  acres,  a  great  pro* 
portion  of  which  is  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  in  its  present  state.  This  immense  alhi- 
vial  tract  embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions,  which  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes.  Tba 
first,  which  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and 
an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  cane  and  other  shrubbery.  This  portion  is  -quicUf 
drained,  as  the  river  retires  into  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The 
second  class  consists  of  cypress  swamps.  These  are  basins,  or  depressions  of  the  8uiiac% 
from  which  there  is  no  natural  outlet,  and  being  filled  with  water  by  the  floods,  remain  coverad 
with  it  until  the  water  is  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the  earth.  These,  by  draining,  midtt 
become  excellent  rice  fields.  The  third  class  embraces  the  sea  marsh,  a  belt  of  land  partidjr 
covered  by  common  tides,  but  subject  to  inundation  from  the  high  waters  of  the  gulf  during 
the  equinoxial  gales  ;  it  is  generally  without  timber.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  clayey,  and  ip 
others,  as  black  as  ink,  and  cracks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  fissures  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man's  arm.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  small  bodies  of  prairie  lands,  dispersed  in  difiemt 
parts  of  the  alluvial  territory.  These  spots  are  elevated,  and  without  timber,  but  of  graH 
fertility. 

The  pine  woods  have  generally  a  poor  soil.  The  interval  lands  upon  the  rivers  or  baUom^ 
as  they  are  universally  termed  in  the  Western  States,  are  almost  always  rich.  On  the  Red 
River,  the  soil  contains  a  portion  of  salt,  and  is  of  a  dark-red  color,  from  the  oxide  of  irao. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  prairies  are  second-rate  land,  and  some  of  them  are  sterile.  The 
richest  tract  m  the  State,  is  a  narrow  belt  called  the  coastj  lying  along  the  Mississippi  on  bodi 
sides,  and  extending  from  150  miles  above  New  Orleans,  to  40  miles  below.  It  is  from  1  to 
2  miles  wide,  and  lies  below  the  level  of  the  river  in  ordinary  inundations.  It  is 
from  the  river  by  a  dike  or  levee,  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  sufiliciently  wide  for  t 
The  whole  of  this  tract  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  the  richest  crops  of  su^. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country.  Three  fourths  of  the  State  are  an  unvaried  level.  In  the  west- 
em  part,  are  some  ranges  of  low  hills.  The  pine  forests  occupy  an  undulating  surface,  some 
times  with  table  eminences  and  valleys,  30  or  40  feet  deep.  Swamps  abound  towards  the  wot. 
Oh  the  whole,  Louisiana  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  plain,  divided  into  piM 
forests,  prairies,  alluvions,  swamps,  and  hickory  and  oak  lands.  The  prairies  are  the  most  li^ 
markable  feature  of  the  country,  and  occupy  a  great  portion  of  its  surface.  The  prairie  of  dtt 
Attakapas,  in  the  southern  part,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  contains  4,000  or  5,000  square  mOei. 
It  is  an  immense  plain  of  grass,  pasturing  cattle  and  horses,  and  supporting  a  large  populadoa. 
This  plain  is  open  to  the  gulf,  and  fanned  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  sea.  Further  weit| 
is  the  Opelousas  prairie,  containing  about  8,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  by  bayous,  wood- 
ed spots,  and  other  natural  boundaries,  with  a  pine  forest  on  the  north,  and  the  gulf  on  the 
south.  It  contains  cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle.  8l0 
further  west,  are  the  Sabine  and  Calcasiu  prairies  ;  but  these  are  only  different  names  given  10 
the  long  extent  of  prairie  which  reaches  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  They  are  generally,  to  AppMl<- 
ance,  a  fruitful  level,  yet  have  slight  undulations,  and  an  imperceptible  slope  towards  the  jgiL 
On  the  shore  they  terminate  in  marshes,  covered  with  tall  cane-grass.  In  many  parts  of  tM^ 
are  oases  of  timbered  land,  which  exhibit  clumps  and  towers  of  verdure,  rising  from  the  midM 
of  an  ocean  of  grass.  Wherever  a  stream  crosses  the  prairie,  it  is  marked  with  a  fringe  fi 
trees  along  its  whele  course 
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Ami.    Thb  State  b  divided  into  2  districts^  the  Eastera  aod  WeaierD.    Tbim  ate 
into  4t  parishes.* 

ti.  The  Coma/  Cbro^cfefal  connects  the  Mississippi  at  New  OrteHns^  with  Lake 
laAi  thrbUgh  the  bayou  of  St.  John.  It  is  two  miles  in  leogih,  and  perfectly  sttudil. 
m  t\ij  at  an  arti6cial  basin^  large  enough  to  contain  a  great  number  of  vessels.  n\i 
ii  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea  for  small  vesseb.  There  are  aimilar  iHkk$ 
Mnom  the  city  to  lakes  Borgne  and  Washita. 

foods*  A  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  was  completed  in  A|Nil, 
b  six  miles  lont^,  perfectly  straight,  and  its  variation  of  level  b  only  16  inches*  An 
iHhoT  and  breakwater  are  formed  upon  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  the  railroad.  T6e 
Rttilroad,  to  Carrolton,  above  the  city,  is  sis  miles  long.  The  Mexican  Oulf  Railroad 
miles,  fton%  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  Proctorsville,  on  Lake  Borne,  from  whwb  phea 
ly  to  Mobile,  and  other  points  on  the  gulf.  Tlie  We$i  FsUdana  Rmiroadf  from 
ill  Mississippi  to  Boyou  Sara  on  the  Mississippi^  b  partly  in  thb  State;  and  the 
d  Port  Huftion  Railroad^  24  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch  to  Jackson  liea  whotty 
The  West  Feliciana  Railroad  has  banking  privileges  also,  the  banking  house  •Wag 
le  m  Mississippi.     It  b  24  miles  long. 

if.  Miw  Orleans^  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State,  and  the  commercial  marl 
vesteni  coimtry,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mbsissippi,  at  i  spot  where  the 
I A  fjt^Bi  bend  to  the  northeast.  It  is  105  miles  above  the  mouth  oi  toe  atreami  hr 
8,  and  60  in  a  direct  line.  The  ground  b  level,  and  the  ncddbbOThood  a  awamp.  ti 
3  municipal  divisions  ;  the  city  proper,  the  fauxbourgs  or  sworbs  above,  and  tfaciai 
The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  generality  crossing  each  other  at  vi^  *mM* 
,  the  houses  are  built  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  are  stuccoed  of  a  Mrili 
(obr.  The  fauxbourg  of  St.  Marie  and  those  adjoining  it,  are  huilt  m  the  Ammtan 
d  resemble  one  of  our  Adantic  cities.  Some  of  the  public  bnildinga  are  iwbmMIbb- 
» and  architecture.  The  cathedral  b  an  imposing  structure  of  brick,  with  4  tniiaw 
x>n  a  large  square  near  the  river.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  8tat»4Kraiey 
Custom-house,  Exchange,  the  branch  mmt  of  the  United  States^  several  theatrea* 
hich  are  handsome  edi6ces  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  hoteb,  Alc.  The  granite  or 
Ingland  States  has  of  late  been  much  used  here.  Here  are  also  a  college,  a  coovent 
a  nuns,  an  orphan  asylum  and  many  benevolent  institutions.  The^pot  on  whioh  the 
t,  although  the  most  eligible  which  the  banks  of  the  river  afford  in  this  quarterj  baa 
vantages.  The  ground  is  soft  and  marshy,  and  there  are  no  cellars  to  any  of  the 
As  a  place  of  trade,  New  Orleans  ha^  immense  advantages.  It  b  the  ootport  for 
imerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  accessible  for  ships  of  the  largest 
;S  levee  is  constantly  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  maritime  and  river  craft.  In  the 
ion,  its  streets  are  barricadoed  with  bales.  There  are  often  2,000  flat  boata  in  the 
time.  Steamboats  arrive  and  depart  every  hour,  and  50  may  be  often  seen  togeth* 
)rests  of  masts  of  the  sea  vessels  stretch  along  the  levee.  The  yearly  vahie  of  its 
foreign  countries  exceeds  30,000,000  dollars ;  of  imports,  10,000,000,  and  ita 
mports  and  exports  probably  exceed  these  amounts.     The  shipping  belonpng  to  the 

000  tons,  and  that  entered  exceeds  350,000  tons  yearly. 

f  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  and  French  heiote  it  came  into  die  possea* 

United  States,  and  it  now  exhibits  a  striking  mixture  and  contrast  of  manners,  Ian* 

complexion.     Half  the  population  is  black  or  mulatto,  and  there  are  more  French 

icans.     It  is  the  most  dissolute  city  in  the  United  States  ;  and  swarms  of  profligate 

1  collected  here  from  every  quarter.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  atationary  pait 
ulation  are  not  liable  to  these  imputations.     The  police  b  judicious  and  energetie, 
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and  jusuce  is  promptly  administered.  The  insalubrity  of  the  city  has  always  been  well  known. 
'I'he  endemics  of  the  summer,  sweep  off  strangers  by  hundreds,  and  the  cnance  of  surviving  a 
>eason  is  sometimes  considered  as  only  1  in  3.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  rapidly  increaaed 
ill  population,  commerce,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity.     Population,  120,000. 

Lai^aye^^e,adjoining,  is  the  next  largest  town.  Donaldsonvillej  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ifis 
sissippi,  90  miles  above  New  Orleans,  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  govemmeot.  BaUm  Ra9tg$^ 
oil  tne  east  side,  50  miles  further  up,  stands  on  the  last  of  the  blufis  that  are  seen  in  descend* 
ing  the  river*  It  is  a  pretty  village,  with  houses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  a 
liandsome  range  of  barracks  for  the  United  States  troops.  Population,  1,500.  Si.  JFVanaia- 
iu7(e,  on  the  same  side,  20  miles  above,  stands  also  upon  a  bluff.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Baton 
llouge,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  On  the  opposite  shore,  is  Painie  Goinrff,  a 
village  inhabited  mostly  by  French.  Here  is  the  upper  commencement  of  the  great  levae. 
Port  Hudson  is  a  thrivme  village  below  the  Pointe. 

•Alexandria,  on  Red  Kiver,  100  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  by  the  windings  of  the  stiMHB, 
IS  a  pleasant  village  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  that  arti- 
cle by  steamboats  and  river  craft.  Population,  1,500.  ^atchitochesy  80  miles  above,  is  the 
frontier  town  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Texian  territories,  and  is  usualhr  termed  the 
^^ jumping  off  place"  by  the  traders,  adventurers,  and  fugitives  in  that  quarter.  It  was  settled 
before  New  Orleans,  and  is  more  than  a  century  old.  The  population  is,  like  its  histoiy,  la 
odd  mixture  of  Indian,  Spanish,  French,  and  American.  It  has  been  under  the  rule  of  all 
these  powers,  and  has  had  its  war  dances,  fandangoes,  French  baUs,  and  backwoodsmen's  tnh 
lies.  It  is  still  a  place  of  much  gayety.  The  trade  with  Texas  centres  here  ;  and  it  transnits 
10  that  country  manufactured  goods,  spirits,  and  tobacco  ;  and  receives  silver  bnllion,  hotseii 
and  mules.  Many  fugitives  from  justice  and  lawless  characters  resort  hither  ;  yet  the  town  bi 
much  respectable  society,  and  newspapers  in  French  and  English  are  published  in  the  place. 
Population,  3,000. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mayei^  founded  bf 
the  Spaniards,  and  exhibiting  the  most  complete  specimen  of  an  old  Spanish  town,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  It  consists  of  houses  100  years  old,  and  a  little  old  church,  deconted 
with  coarse  paintings.  The  inhabitants  are  Spanish.  It  is  about  25  miles  from  the  TeXM 
frontier.  Madisonville,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  stands  on  a  healthy  spot, 
and  is  a  summer  residence  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  Opelousas  and  St,  JlfarftnmUe,  weit 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  thriving  settlements,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district 

5.  *Sgriculture.^  Sugar  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  the  country.  The  sugar-cane  is  raised 
chiefly  on  that  tract  of  the  river  alluvion  called  the  coast,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and  some 
of  the  bayous.  It  is  planted  in  cuttings,  or  slips,  and  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  way  ei 
maize.  The  rows  are  6  feet  apart.  The  soil  should  be  of  the  richest  quality,  and  a  foot  ia 
depth.  There  are  4  varieties  of  cane ;  the  African,  Otaheitan,  West  Indian,  and  Ribal 
cane.  The  last  is  a  new  variety,  and  its  stalk  is  marked  with  parallel  stripes.  It  ripens 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other  kinds,  and  will  flourish  further  north.  After  the  cane  is  out, 
brought  to  the  mill  it  is  then  passed  through  iron  rollers,  which  press  out  the  iuice  ;  dril  Ji 
evaporated  by  boiling,  and  the  sugar  crystalizes.  An  acre  well  cultivated,  will  yield  1,101 
pounds  of  sugar.  This  State  produces  annually 260,000  hogsheads,  of  1,000  pounds  each.  The 
capital  invested  in  sugar  estates,  exceeds  50,000,000  dollars.* 


*  The  following  Darticulan  reipecting  the  caltivation  of  and  5  in  woodland.    The  annual  conaumptioii , 

sugar,  are  extractea  from  a  report  of  the  Agricultural  So-  an  eitate  of  80  negroes,  is  8U0  cords.    Two  erops  «f  Mi 

ctetjT  of  Baton  Rouge,  September,  182!) :  are  generally  made  in  succession  on  the  nnM  tandyfBIW 

**  The  gross  product  of  one  hand,  on  a  well-regulated  sn-  plant-cane,  the  other  of  ratoon;   it  then  lies 

^  estate,  is  put  down  at  the  cultiTation  of  5  acres,  produc-  years,  or  is  planted  in  corn  or  peas.    One  liaiid 

mg  5,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  125  gallons  of  molasses ;  the  5  acres,  besides  cutting  his  proportion  of  wood,  ai 

former  Talued  on  the  spot  at  5}  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lat-  ing  2^  acres  of  fallow  ground, 
ter,  at  18  cents  oer  gallon,  together,  $  2U7-50.  The  annual         **  The  capiUl  vested  in  1 ,200  acres  of  land,  witk  ^Mffk 

expense  of  each  hand,  including  wages  paid,  horses,  mules,  of  slaves,  horses,  mules,  and  working  oxen,  is  tMtfti 

and  oxen,  physicians  bills,  &e.,  is  $  105.    An  esUte  with  at  1473200  dollars.    One  third,  or  400  acies.  beiaf  i 

80  negroes,  annually  costs  ^  8,330.    The  items  are  as  fol-  rated  m  cane,  yields  400,000  pounds,  et  81  CMSJ 

town :  salt,  meat,  and  spirits,  $830 ;  clothing  of  all  sorts,  10.000  gallons  of  molasses,  at  18  cents ;  tofethsr, 

$  1 ,200 ;  medical  atienoance,  and  medicines,  $400 ;  Indi-  dollars.    Deduct  annual  expenses  as  before,  U90  i 

tn  corn,  $1,000;  oyerseer's  and  sugar-maker's  salanry  leaving  an  apparent  profit  of  15^70  doUan,  or  MM) 

$  1 ,000 ;  taxes,  f  300 ;  annual  loss  on  a  capiul  of  ft  60,000  cent  interest  on  the  investment"    In  a  fltMt  Bali 

in  negroes,  at  x^  per  cent,  $1,260;  horses  and  oxen,  following  year,  however,  it  appesjs  the  8oow^  imai 

fi  1,500;  repairs  of  Doilers,  $550;  do.  of  ploughs,  carts,  led  by  the  abundant  and  extraordinary  eropof  IflK^p 

Adc    $300.    Total,  $8,330.    Fifteen  acres  are  required  they  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  tht  nta  otlamammuM 

tor  eaeb  han4,5fbreiutiTation  ia  oane,5  ia  Allow  or  lest,  mon  than  6  per  otat 


^mmum 


I » 


nteocioo  jkttt  grows  lix  feet  Urb,  with  stalks  es  hrge  as  a  mail's  am.  It  bean  laigt, 
^dfeNflrii'UpssoBBSf  and  m  oottoo^fiekT  in  flower,  bu  aTerjr  brilliam  appearance.  Tbe  ooiloa 
m  ftiMwI  upoQ  tbe  cop  of  the  flower,  and  is  tbe  dowa  wbiob  envelopes  tbe  seed.  Tbe  phntii^ 
is  perfbmiea  in  driII-*fows,  ntf  feet  apart ;  tbe  growth  is  thinned  to  a  proper  quantity,  and  is  kept 
psUBulj  chsar  of  weeds.  Tbe  cotton  is  picked  fiom  time  to  time  as  tbe  pods  open.  It  is 
'  through  a  gin,  whbh  detaches  it  from  the  seeds,  and  it  is  then  packed  in  bales.  The 
crop  of  Lcwisiana  b  about  160,000  bales.  Maize  b  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extenty 
die  sweet  potato  ^rows  in  tbe  sandy  soil  to  tbe  utmost  perfection.  Rice  yields  abundantly, 
hut  tbe  culdfation  of  mdigo  b  nearly  abandoned.  Oranges  of  tbe  finest  Quality  are  produced 
baipe,  but  the  trees  are'often  killed  by  the  frost.  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
iai  labor  b  perfeiroed  bjr  shyes. 

6w  CbaNasret,  All  the  commerce  of  the  State  centers  at  New  Orieans.  It  b  chiefly  trans- 
acted by  TesKb  bek)nging  to  northern  and  foreign  porta.  Tbe  shipping  of  the  Sute  amounts 
16  950,000  tons,  of  whkh  shout  156,000  are  m  steamers.  Tbe  annual  ralue  of  imports,  b 
about  1S,000,000  dollars ;  the  exports  of  domestb  produce  58,000,000  dollars ;  total  expMs 
MjOOO/MO  dollars ;  these  consist  of  all  tbe  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  valley 
of  die  Mbnssppi,  but  tbe  chief  artkles  are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  and  flour. 

7.  ChmenmenL  The  governor  b  chosen  for  four  years^  and  b  inelegiUe  while  in  ctBce. 
Tbe  senate  consists  of  32  members,  chosen  for  four  years.  Tbe  house,  of  not  more  than  100 
■or  leas  than  70,  chosen  for  2  years.  The  present  number  b  98,  of  which  New  Orleans  sends 
90^  with  4  senators*  All  persons  concerned  in  dueb  are  db^ualified  for  State  c^ces.  Every 
iaOy  white  male,  21  years  old,  two  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  two  years  resident  in 
ibaState, b  a  voter.  But  absence  from  the  State  for  90  days,  except  of  a  continuous  house- 
holder, btenupts  tbe  residence. 

Sm  Xdigian.  Tbe  Catholics  are  the  prevailing  sect,  and  their  ecclesiastHud  divisions  extend^ 
i^  over  tbe  State,  comprise  above  20  parbbes,  most  of  which  have  priests.  But  the  BaplUMi 
fteabyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians  are  numerous. 

9m  Mdmeatian.  There  are  three  colleges  in  tbe  State ;  Louiiiana  CoUegti  at  Jackson ;  JcAr* 
ISBI  CoAuf€,  m  St.  James ;  and  FraiikUn  CoUtgt^  at  Opeloosas.  There  b  abo  a  medbal  college 
b  New  Cleans ;  and  40,000  doUars  are  annually  appropriated  by  tbe  legblature  tx  tbe  educatkai 
rf  the  poor. 
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11*  History.  The  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1673,  by  two  French  missionaries,  named 
Harauette  and  Joliette,  who  proceeded  from  Quebec,  by  tbe  way  of  the  lakes  to  tbe  Mississippi, 
and  down  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas*  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  country  was. 
fintber  explored  by  La  Salle,  and  named  Louisiana,  from  Louis  the  fourteenth.  A  settlement 
«as  attempted  by  him  in  1684,  at  tbe  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  100 
leagues  west  of  the  Belize  or  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  6rst  permanent  settlement  was  at 
the  bay  of  Biloxi,  in  1698,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Stale  of  Mississippi.  The  next 
year  n  ibrt  was  built  on  the  Mississippi,  about  fifiy  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  1722,  New 
Oileans  was  founded  by  Bienville,  the  commandant  of  the  colony.  Two  years  afterwards,  500 
WBffo  slaves  were  imported  from  Guinea.  About  this  time  the  patent  of  the  colony  passed  into 
An  htods  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  in  France,  and  was  maoe  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
esiehnted  stock-jobbing  bubble  of  John  Law.  At  the  treaty^  of  peace  m  1763,  Louisiana  was 
eaded  to  Spain,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  that  power  in  1769.  In  1800  it  was  ceded 
10  Fiance.  In  1803,  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States,  from  the  French  Republic,  finr 
19,000,000  dollars.  Tbe  territory  thus  acquired  included  all  the  possessions  of  the  ITnited 
jhaSsa  west  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  forms  but  a  small  portion. 
Tbe  ranainder  constitutes  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  and  the  vast  regions  west 
ef  these  divisions.  In  1812,  Louisiana,  as  defined  by  its  present  limiu,  was  admitt^  into  tbe 
UoMD  as  a  State.  The  constitution  was  formed  the  same  year.  It  was  revised  and  amended 
it  1846  and  1853. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIll.  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WESTERN  STATES 
AND  TERRITORIES.       . 


Piatt  ^  tka  B»dn/ XmHabu. 


1.  Bomidaria  and  Exttnt.     Tbts  portion  of  the  United  States  is  bounded  N.  hj  I 

•nd  British  America ;  E.  by  British  America,  Pennsylvania,  Vii^nia,  North  Cvolioi,  tL- 
Mississippi ;  8-  by  Georeia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  Mexico  Taai- 
tories  :  and  W.  by  the  Mexican  Territories  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  Irom  33°  id 
54°  N  lat.  and  from  80°  S5'  to  130°  W.  long.,  and  contains  about  1,373,000  squsra  miln. 


Statu  and  TerrUoriet. 


Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigao, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 


Crt)ltfllll. 

Nashville. 

Frankfort. 

Columbus. 

Indianapolis. 

Spring&eld. 


Minnesota  T.,       Sl  Pauli. 
Missouri,  Jtffetaoo  Ckj, 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 

Indian  Districts. 
Western  District. 
Oregon  Tcrriloiy,  Salem. 
Washington  Territory. 


Dsiroit. 

Madison. 

Iowa  City. 

S.  Mountains.  The  western  ridges  of  the  .SppalaeMan  chain  limit  a  portion  of  thii  tonM 
on  the  east.  The  Ozark  and  Jt/asseme  Mountaitu  are  branches  of  the  Mexican  cham  litt' 
extends  into  the  southeastern  part  of  this  country.  But  the  most  important  are  the  JbS 
Mountains,  whose  numerous  ridf^es  intersect  this  territory  from  north  to  south.  In  ezMlC 
height,  and  breadth,  they  far  exceed  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Their  base  is  300  imlaa|K 
breadth.  The  central  chain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  peak  of  the  Grtal  Mil 
Mountain  between  the  heads  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers,  has  been  calculated  at  18)M| 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  great  number  of  parallel  ridges  occupy  the  territo^S 
both  sides  of  the  main  range  with  a  mean  breadth  of  300  miles.     The  Rtountains  prei  ^ 

erally  a  very  rugged  and  sterile  appearance,  and  oppose  a  very  formidable  harrier  to  ■ 
course  between  the  Western  Stales  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Two  routes  have  genef 
followed,  the  northern  by  the  Missouri,  and  the  southern  by  the  Platte.     The  bitter  b  wo'Jt 
that  wagons  have  been  carried  ttirough.     The  former  b  impassable  during  the  grealer  | 
the  year,  but  may  be  crossed  from  June  to  September,  although  with  great  dimcnllr.     Li 
and  Clarke's  party,  in  their  outward  joumey  by  this  route,  suffered  every  thins  Wniell  i 
hunger,  and  fatigue  could  impose  upon  them  for  3  weeks.     They  were  cotapellea  to  i    ~ 
snow  for  drink  ;  their  horses  were  tost  among  the  precipices  ;  the  men  became  feeble  L— ~ 
tnd  the  want  of  food,  and  but  for  an  occasioral  meal  of  horse-flesh,  the  whole  puty  BMit^ 
perished.     At  tbrir  return  in  the  middle  of  May  tbcy  were  uoible  lo  pau  for  the  no 


■  W*  He  indebted  la  Die  Hioouri  Adncate  fbt  the  Tol- 
nriaf  acoonnt  of  Geaenl  Aihlej'a  diaeoteriei  in  thia 
MAH<  He  COTidden  it  quite  ponible  to  form  i  ronls 
■Hi  tU>  IbnnidKble  b*niei  to  Uw  Ptcina  Oceui.  The 
■It  pwuteid  kner  hsvins  St.  L-anie,  nnd  paiainB  gene- 

&m  tbe  oorth  lide  of  Minonri  river,  itnkpi  liie  rivpr 
,  ■  ehoct  diilonce  ibove  ill  junction  with  ttie  Mii- 
■rti  tted  puvn  the  waltn  of  tCe  Plstlc  to  their  aour- 
■^mJ  in  contil  iiktion,  cniiBn  the  head  wtten  of  what 
Mini  Affalej  batierea  to  be  the  Colomlo  uf  the  Weit, 
SlttflMi  Toe  the  fii*t  time,  ■  ridge  or  tingle  connecting 
Hi  bT  Mcxntiin*  tanning  froni  north  to  loutli.  Thii, 
ivvwr.  pneenti  no  difficulty,  u  a  wide  gtp  ii  found, 
q^anllj  prepared  for  tlie  purpoK  of  i  pamge ;  ider 
mitt  OM  np,  the  route  propowd  Talb  directry  on  ■ 
amt,  MUed  by  George  Aili^e;  the  Due Davcn turn,  and 
■■•nBlfcat  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fkee  of 
tm^jtrnttij  IB  general  ii  •  continuance  of  high,  rugged, 
■Item  MountBina,  the  lamniita  of  which  are  either 
irtaMd  witb  pine;  quaking  aih,  or  cedar;  or,  in  part 
hBHt  — liiely  destitute  of  regelation.  Other  parte  are 
9f  a*!  BD^Uting ;  ud  tbe  nlleji  and  table  landi 
iM^ptdB  tbe  borders  of  mter-oourMi,  which  are  ntore 
rllMlliABKd  with  ootun-wood  and  wlllowi)  are  deati- 
itoaf  WBod  ;  bat  thii  indiipenwMe  aitiele  ia  aubititnlad 
r  Ml  feflib  adled  by  the  hantMl  wild  Hf*,  which  growa 

Ml  1  to  6  Act  high,  and  la  foand  in  gieat  ab 

■"-  *eiflitTof  1 


*■•  10  f«M  deep.  Ciptiio  FM 
ttod  Ml  cndMB^  lA  tUtBUfoti^ 
to  explore  ute  sootbem  jNiIti 
wen  oompletetj  bewilaenif 
anoiii;  anowa,  totreots,  and 
fntxfAttt,  ud  many  ^  die 
-peitjr  mn  k»t.* 

Little  b  Imown  of  tbe  geo 
Iwfcil  alructure  of  these  mom 
ttim,  but  they  seem  to  be 
ebjeflvgnnitie.  Whether  Ibey 
eonttm  anj  rolcuoes  »  mH 
cemin;  when  Lewis  md 
Olttfce's  ptr^  nere  abore 
tbe  falb  of  the  Miasotoi, 
tbey  beard  remarkable  aotmds 
among  d»  tnountains,  wfaicb 
are  descrilted  in  the  followiitf 
languagr.  **  Bince  our  arriru 
at  the  (jQa,  we  hare  repeat- 
edly beard  a  atrai^  oobe 
coming  from  the  motrntaina  s 
little  to  the  ix»th  of  west.  It 
is  beard  at  difiemit  periodi 
of  tbe  day  and  oi^  aon« 
times  wboi  dw  air  IS  peifectf^ 
still  and  nocknided,  aad  feon- 
sists  of  one  atroke  only,  or  of 
fire  or  nx  diaebargea  in  miiek 
succeaaion.  It  ia  toad  aM«e- 
semUea  praciaely  tbe  aoiadaf 
a  six  pdoDder  at  tbe  diMne 
of  3  milea.  Tbe  XodiaDabMl 
heCon  menlioDed  tbia  Boiae 
Uke  thunder,  btit  we  hid 
paid  no  atteniion  to  it.     Tke 

three  rugea  of  monolaliM,  tad  watered  br  (ha  aoorcca  <f 
the  aappoaed  BoenamnUua,  ta  leia  iterile ;  yet  the  fiM> 
pottion  of  arable  had  even  witbiB  Ihoae  limite  it  eeHM^ 
atlrelj  imall,  and  no  dlaltict  of  tbe  eoontijr  Ti»!ea  Ij 
General  Aahley,  or  oT  which  be  obtained  m^thetUf  !■- 
formalion,  offen  indoeemeDta lo d?i)iMd  people  aulBtkwt 
to  juatify  an  expectation  of  peimaneDt  aettlement.    Tbt 

!...!.  r. 1  Aihley,  and  which  he  beKeftele 

Wrat,  ie  at  abont  CO  bDh 


■  pwat  norlhera  ■ 

eneral  Aahlej  ecDt  ._     , 

hich  gradually  imraaaed  ia  width 

paaaing  through  the  monnlaina  the  eh 

to  50  or  GO  yarda,  and  ao  moeb  obatruoted  by  rocka  m  te 

make  ita  descent  eitrenely  dannraia,  and  Its  aaceRt  <ih- 

Sracticsble.  After  descending  uiia  riier  abont  400  mUte, 
eneta]  AMej  tlnped  U«  oonrae  Mtthward,  end  U 
upon  what  be  anppoaed  to  be  the  aoBreea  of  tbt  Baeifr 
TentaiB,  and  lepfMenlt  tbaae  btmchee  a*  b«M  afwaw»t 
from  10  to  60  yuda  nUe,  ft(B)ac  •  hnetlMi  ■  frw  nBw 
below  whet*  be  eraaaed  lbem,aM  loen  emptjiac  iala  B 
lake  called  Grand  Lake,  lepieBeDted  by  the  InSane  M 
beingG0or70nU«ilei>t.nd  «er  Mwide.  IWt  i» 
roTDiation  ia  lOengteati  W  thai  of  tbe  while  faaDfen 
who  have  eidoied  pt(te  «f  tW  hhe.  Tbe  Indiana  lepi^ 
■ent  thai  at  Ibe  eitmna  weal  ead  of  tU«  kke  a  hrge  Of 
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watermen,  also,  of  the  party  say,  that  the  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  ^ve  the  sime  ■ecount  at  s 
similar  noise  made  in  the  Black  Mountains  to  the  west  of  them."  These  Dolses^  bnranr^ 
seem  to  be  owing  to  olher  causes. 

3.  Valleys.  This  portion  of  the  United  States  includes  that  great  region  known  a  da 
Valiti/  of  Ihe  Jlfiiiistippi.  Thb  valley  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  tboroi^ 
merous  tributary  streams,  and  may  be  considered  as  bounded  north  Dy  the  great  lakes  of  Bri^. 
ish  America  ;  east  by  the  Appalachian  Mountains  ;  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  weatby, 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  name  of  valley  has  little  propriety  if  applied  to  it  in  tbe  C  "^ 
significatiou,  and  denoting  a  tract  of  territory  depressed  in  the  central  pmti  and  risiq™ 
cessivc  elevations  towards  the  heights  which  inclose  it.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  a  j 
tent  of  level  country,  in  which  the  various  rivers  inclosed  between  2  chains  of  moui 

'  miles  apart  find  a  common  centre,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  tbe  sea  br  a  single  t 

This  valley  extends  from  Ihe  39th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  exhibits  evAV 
nation  of  temperature,  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to  that  of  Louisiana.  * 

4.  Rivers.     The  Missutippi,  which  drains  all  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  this  e 
rises  in  about  47°  north  latitude,  in  a  number  of  head  streams,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  c 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  39°  6'  north.     Its  length  by  its  windings  is  above  3J 
miles.     lis  waters  are  augmented  by  the  immense  stream  of  tbe  Missouri   from  the  ^"^ 
which  is  botli  longer  and  carries  a  greater  bulk  of  water  than  the  Mississippi,  yet  loses  ils  t 
in  the  inferior  stream.     Further  onward  it  receives  the  Ohio  from  the  east,  and  nearer  tha  (| 
it  is  further  augmented  by  tlie  addition  of  tlie  great  streams,  the  Arkansas  and  Red  . 
In  many  places  it  deposits  immense  heaps  of  drift  wood  upon  the  sand-bars,  iiiiicb  bectn 
dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.     These  obstructions  arc  called  j 
sawyers,  and  planters.     They  are  so  common,  dial  the  steamboats  upon  the  river  are  genera 
constructed  with  a  species  of  water-uiht  forecastle,  called  a  snag-room,  by  which  precmtiaa 
the  bows  may  be  stove  in  without  sinking  the  vessel.* 

The  JHUtottrif  in  regard  to  its  length,  may  be  considered  Uie  main  stream  of  the  MiasiaaiMa,' 

and,  in  connexion  with  that  stream,  it  ii 
the  longest  river  in  the  world.  Titm 
its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountua  lo' 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  extreme  Icngdl 
is  4,430  miles.  It  is  navigablB  fnV. 
the  Great  Falb  to  tbe  sea,  4,000  atka. 
These  great  streams  have  beea  d^l 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Uoilcd 
States. 

5.  iSotl.  The  most  extensm  fr 
tricts  of  fertile  land  in  tha  UaM 
States  are  contained  in  this  section,  Hid 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  Gtskfif.. 

becoming  the  granary  of  the  whola  O 

tinent.     In  the  wild  territories  td  H 
west,  are  great  tracts  of  sterile  c 
^  of  the  western  forest  is  the  sycamore,  i 

button-wood  of  (he  Eastern  Slates.     It  grows  in  every  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  i. 

in  the  most  graceful  forms,  with  spreading  lateral  branches,  and  a  trunk  of  brilliant  white. 

grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  river  alluvions,  and  the  trunk  is  sometimes  more  f 

1$  feet  in  diameter.     The  yellow  poplar  is  next  in  size,  and  is  a  very  stately  tree. 

lodiuu,  ind  lapported  b;  the  opinion  oP some  of  Ihe  men  *  The  UlentioQ  of  tbe  aoverninest  bw  liMlylnB^ 

lielonginc  lo  the  Iludion  Biv  Compimy,  conRrnu  him  in  reeled  lawinli  tbe  KmoTins  of  then  nunetaaa  ahMW 

Iba  beliel,  (h>l  the;  are  the  hnd  wsten  of  ibe  tirer  Bue-  tiona,  and  there  U  reuon  to  nope,  lh>t  Uw  ' 

ii«v«ntura.    To  the  north  md  oortbtreat  from  Iha  Grand  will  in  ■  few  jtm  be  complelel;  dcMed  ol 

I..>lu>,  the  counti;  ii  repreienled  u  ibiiunding  in  ult.  nl  aleunboiti  emplojed  fortb' ~ 

The  Indian!  wert  of  the  maunUini  are  remarkably  well     •' *■  -  "  " ■—■—-•—'  -r- 

diipoied  toward!  the  citinna  of  the  Uniled  SUlei.    Tbe 
Eutawi  and  FlaUwadi  are  particnlarljp  ao,  and  exptt^  a 

SeatwiahlhattheAnMricanaahauldTwittberolVequenttj.     ^ ., . 

oal  of  llie  opinioni  and  conjeetarea  of  General  Aahlej  attempt  never  ventand  apm  lillBl«l|y. 
htTB  been  eonSrned  b^  later  tnvelen,  and  Ibia  part  of 
tbe  coanlrjr  baa.  ainea  bia  flnt  fiait,  baen  pnUj  Iborough- 


« lie  JHuMvri. 
Vegetabk  Productions.     The  largest  ti 


V  (aonced  bj  Iba  Anmiau  bonteia. 


1 1  trw  of  axtraordiouy  bew^,  bearing  a  ihut  like  ■  lai^B  orange,  moM  britiu  m 
but  nuaeous  to  the  taste.  Its  wood  is  haavy,  dmUe,  and  elartic,  and  ia  m»ih\ 
Gvbows  ;  it  yields  a  dye  like  that  of  fustic.  It  po«a  only  in  Arkaaaai  and  tk 
ira^ibwhood.     The  China  tree  haa  fine,  kn^-a^ked  leavee  of  the  moat  brilliint 

d.  la  the  flowering  season  the  top  is  one  great  tufk  c^  bkMSOmai  in  color  and  fo> 
1^  blac  ;  tbe  flowers  are  succeeded  by  reddiab  benies,  upon  which  the  nbJM 
B  Mud  to  become  stupefled  by  their  narcotic  qualities.  This  tree  ia  much  cuhintad 
L     Tbe  si^ar-maple,  dogwood,  rarious  kinds  of  oaks  and  wahnits,  peccan,  white 

here.  The  most  remarkable  of  tbe  shrubs  in  this  nipaais  tbe  paw 
paw,  which  bears  a  fruit  like  a  cueutobari 
of  a  ricli,  yellow  cobr,  and  tastnig  1^  a 
mixture  of  e^,  cream,  iogar^  and  apieai^T* 
a  natural  custard.  Tbe  unme  wax,  or  hqrr 
beny,  is  common  both  to  tooM  and  dw  East- 
eni  States.  Frairie  plums,  red  mulberriia, 
and  wild  rice,  are  natives  of  llus  r^ioD. 
Numerous  nrietiea  <tf  gnpo*  vn  found  ia 
tbe  woods,  and  aflbrd  a  luxuriant  repast  to 
tbe  flocks  of  wOd  turkeys,  that  roam  uiulif- 
turbed  m  die  unsettled  repona. 

7.  JIfinerab.    Lead  is  the  most  abundant 

of  the   metals  in  this   country.     Tbe  iron 

produced  here  is  obtained  mosify  from  tbe 

neighborhood  of  the  Appalachian  mountains, 

WM  Turiy,.  ^i  ^  o„  abounds  in  Hissotiti  and  olhw 

tuminous  coa)  is  also  abundant  in  the  same  refpon.     Limeatooe  ooctva  in  almost 

Salt  springs  are  found  in  innumerable  places,  and  no  part  of  (he  Miuisaip^  Talkj 

na  a  plentilul  supply  of  salt. 

\fAe  Country.  The  immense  prairies  of  the  r^on  cooatitott  the  moat  rMpuk- 
o!  the  country.  These  are  vast  tracts,  stretchmg  as  far  as  dte^eye  <ain  jycb, 
ute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall  grass  or  flowering  shrubs.  Some  tan  an 
uriace,  and  are  called  rolling  prairies  ;  these  are  the  most  extenatre,  and  tft.tbe 
M  of  the  bison.  Here,  without  a  tree,  or  a  stream  of  water,  the  tnveler  may 
lays  and  discover  nothing  but  a  grassy  ocean,  bounded  on  aQ  udes  by  the  borinn. 
eason  the  Indians  set  Gre  to  the  grass,  and  the  wide  conflagration  which  ensues, 
les  the  bison,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  who  are  unable  to  escape  from  d>e 
are  burned  to  death.     The  tracts  denominated  "  barrens  "  have  generaUy  an  undih 

e,  with  bills  in  long  and  uniform  ridges.  The  soil  is  commonly  clayey,  ta  a  reddish 
r,  and  is  covered  with  a  tall,  coarse  grass.  Trees  are  tlunly  scattered  about  tbe 
he  most  extensive  of  these  districts  are  m  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Missouri. 

this  great  countir,  especially  the  nortfaem  and  western  parts,  remun  to  be  explored, 
in  west  of  the  Nlississippi,  hardly  anything  was  known  before  the  banning  of  the 
Luiy,  when  the  government  of  die  United  States  despatched  Captains  Lewis  and 
1  expedition  of  discovery.  These  officers,  at  the  bead  of  a  U^  P*'^  *^  eqiup- 
ded  up  the  Missouri  in  boats  to  its  source,  crossed  the  Rocl^  Hounlains  to  the 
u),  and  returned  by  the  same  course.  The  southern  part  was  e^ilorad  by  an  ex* 
ier  Lieutenant  Pike  ;  and  at  a  later  period.  Major  Long,  and  other  travelers,  have 
•ent  parts  of  the  country. 

ilf.  Although  the  Horst  is  not  a  native  of  America,  yet  the  wild  horses  of  the 
■untry  deserve  particular  notice  here.  Herds  of  these  animals,  the  offipring  of 
have  escaped  from  the  Spanish  possesMons  m  Mexico,  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
airies,  that  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Tbey  were  once  numerous  on  die 
ands  near  the  northern  sources  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
idge,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  almost  exterminated  in  that  quarter.  They 
wn  to  exist  m  a  wild  state  to  the  northward  of  the  5Sd  or  53d  parallel  of  latitude, 
inies  are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish- American  mode  of  taking  tnem  with  tbe  losse. 
;  mentions,  that  "  horses  are  an  object  of  partieuhir  bunt  to  the  Osages.    For  dM 
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purpose  of  obtaini  these  animtls,  whiefc 
ID  the  wild  state  pr  -ve  all  their  flcctncss, 
they  go  in  laige  pu-ties  to  the  country  of  ihe 
Red  CanadiBn  Hirer,  nhere  they  are  to  )>• 
found  in  coniderable  numbers, 
they  discover  a  troop  of  horses,  ibej  4 
tribute  thenuelres  into  iliree  parties,  IJ 
of  which  take  tbeir  stations  at  dlffercjit « 
proper  distances  on  the  route)  trhicb,  by 
previous  experience,  they  know  the  borau 
will  moat  probably  lake  when  c 
to  escape.  This  nrrargemeni  beiflc  fli 
pleted,  the  first  parly  coinmeoces  ImJ 
suit  io  the  direction  of  their  co^f" ' 
whose  position  they  at  length  a 
second  parly  then  coniinues  ihaS 
fresh  horses,  and  pursues  the  f 
the  third  party,  which  general^  m 
so  far  running  them  down,  as  to 
capture  a  considerable  number  of  i\ 
The  domestic   horse  f  "^ 

great  value  to  the  Nomadic  uibfls  a 

dians,  that  frequent  the  extensive  p 

the  Saskaicfaawan  and  Missouri;  iWg 
not  only  useful  in  iransporling  ifaetr  I 
and  families  from  plare  to  place,  bol^ 
of  the  highest  objects  of  the  ambition  S 
a  young  Indian  is,  to  possess  a  good  haii^ 
for  the  chose  of  the   buflhlo,  an  exerciit 
of  which  he   is  passionately   fond.     T> 
steal  the  horse  of  an  adverse  tribe  is  ca^  , 
sidered  to  be  nearly  as  heroic  an  exfddit'' 
as  killing  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  batSl'^ \ 
and  the  distance  to  which  they  occ 
ly  travel,  and  the  privations  they  u 
on  their  horse-stealing  excunions,  are  d* 
most  incredible.     An  Indian  ^vho  oimcj~ 
horse,  scarcely  ever  ventures  to  sleep  *( 
nightfall,  but  sits  at  the  lent  door,  wnb  j 
hdier  in  one  hand,  end  his  pi 
the  horse's  fore  legs  beineiied  togt 
thongs   of   leather.      >oin'ithsui' 
tills  care,  however,  it  often  h&pi 
the  hunter,  sufiering  himself  to  1 
powered  with  sleep  only  for  a  Htm 
utes,  awakes  from  ihe  nnise  made  Iii 
thief  galloping  off  n-iih  the  animal. 
The  native  animals  of  this  vast 
have  been  particularly  described  imder  i 
head  of  North  America  ;  it  will  only  t 
necessary  here  to  enumerate  tliem.     "THe 
bison,  or  American  bulTslo,  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  th«  wild  animals  of  dn 
west.    The  Roc^  Mountain  sheep  ami  dw 
Rocky  Mountain  goal,  or  bighorn,  afrHa* 
fined  to  the  remote  rei  ^sses  of  the  iiair^f 
tain.     Tlie  wapiti,  or  American  elk.  liffl 
the  Virginia  deer,  are  found  m  the  Western  States,  but  tbe  black-tailed  or  mule  deer,  tbv  ' 


WdfABif  srim: 


■MOidy  HMlvtAbniDotcrdbtrioH.  ni 
griol]'  bair  it  ths  most  fcniitdaUa  mouttt 
of  the  wsBtam  wildi ;  JSw  Uack  bnr  u  dM 
DB  t  tbe  cougar,  or  pintbsr,  ibo  mfi 
Tlio  brown  woir,  A»^  pndrie  wtdi;  i^  ' 
tbe  gnj  wolf  an  oooudod,  dw  ttro  Ul^  lb 
lai^  [Mcki.  The  baanr  Is  atlfl  takao  tt 
gKit  nnnbeiB  In  sofaa  niii«d  Cncts.  Bmb' 
end  tpeciBa  of  ntarmola,  mpadiHjr  tha  jrAt 
rie  dbg,  tba  badnr^  Ijrnx,  «Mr»  imwMI 
foxes  and  aqufarrab,  (ho  opMmiD» 
ban,  &o.,  are  abo  found.  -  no  ne 


often  bunted  by  tbe  letttan  M  i^it,  m  iV 
tbe  Eaatern  States.  Tbe  canaa  fat,  at 
Kovher,  is  found  b  tba  western  distHela; 
Tbe  badger  is  eooamcm  in  fba  nortbaastpnt 
portioiis.  Among  tbe  Urds,  tbe  WaabiM- 
ton  and  bald' eagle,  sereral  bawks  and  o«fi^ 
and  tbe  nrtous  moratory  Inrds  ab«ady  enti> 
merated  under  the  head  of  Nortb  Americai 
Hbound  in  tbe  deep  foresu,  on  tbe  banks  c^ 
riven,  and  around  the  shores  (^  lakes,  wbosa 
solitude  is  scarcety  interrupted  enwpt  bjr 
tbdr  waiUing  or  tbeir  screama.  Of  tb> 
galVnaceoui  birds  are  the  turfc^,  tbe  nobStj 
of  tlie  bam-yard,  tbe  dusky  etouse,  « 
cock  of  tbe  pnini,  tbe  abarp-tukd  grertSt 
Oepktr.  and  ruftd  grouse.     The  passenger  l^gMo 

darkens  tbe  air,  and  shakes  the  rarest  07  its 
I  turkey  buzzard  and  the  carrion  crow,  the  nren,  tbe  swan,  and  tbe  crane,  tba 
,  tbe  mocking-bird,  tbe  whip-poor-will,  geese,  ducks,  Ac,  are  to  be  added  to 
Ssb  of  the  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  pecnBar. 


nts.  The  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  or  natrrea  of  almost  ^tTf  European 
every  Atlantic  State.  Tbe  destitute  and  oppressed  popuktioD  of  Europe  may 
nr  share  of  the  eanh,  the  origmal  patrimony  of  man.  There  are  separate  com* 
aoch,  Swiss,  and  Germans  ;  and  there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  and  Zriab 
>  ii  chiefly  peopled  from  New  England  ;  and  KMttocky  ud  Temieasea  from 
ath  Carolina. 
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The  negroes  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  population ;  but  there  are  no  slaves  k 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  But  few  Indians  remain  within  the  fi 
the  Western  States.  The  policy  of  the  government  has  been,  as  fast  as  new  territoric 
organized,  to  obtain  from  the  Indians  a  cession  of  their  lands,  and  this  policy  has  resulted 
extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  almost  the  entire  district  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  wbk 
souri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  a  large  part  of  Minesota  may  be  added. 

11.  Dress.  In  a  wide  country,  thinly  settled,  where  a  social  life  cannot  be  led 
towns,  comfort  and  convenience  are  more  studied  than  fashion,  in  dress.  Generally  th 
cultural  inhabitants  of  the  West  (which  are  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole)  are  clotl 
garments  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  are  shaped  without  much  reference  to  elmi! 
fashion.  Some  of  the  remote  trappers  and  hunters  dress  partially  in  furs,  and  a  huntnii 
or  frock,  is  not  an  uncommon  garment,  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 

12.  Language,     The  English   is  by  no  means  the  universal  language  ;  the  French  i 
mon  in  the  small  French  settlements  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.      The  peculiar  circmiii 
of  a  people,  always  communicate  some  peculiarity  to  the  language  or  forms  of  speech. 
remarked,  that  the  people  of  the  West  speak  rapidly,  if  not  abruptly,  and,  that  in  some 
they  give  utterance  to  "  strange  oaths."     They  have  also  coined  several  words,  to  suh 
of  things  not  contemplated  in  any  of  the  dictionaries,  and  their  figures  of  speech  ar 
drawn  from  their  great  inland  navigation.*     The  English  language,  however,  is  in  safe  It 
in  the  West,  where  the  unlawful  words  are  infinitely  less  in  number  than  in  London. 
peculiar  words,  are  generally  cant  terms,  as  those  who  utter  them  well  know,  thoug|b 
travelers,  in  the  simplicity  or  malice  of  their  hearts,  describe  them  as  being  corruptions 
English,  and  parts  of  the  common  language. 

13.  Manner  of  Building.     The  manner  of  building  is  less  substantial  than  in  the  ] 
States,  though  many  of  the  towns  are  of  brick.  There  is  generally  a  want  of  good  arcUti 
There  are  few  churches,  or  banks,  and  individuals  are  not  yet  rich  enough  to  rear  the 
piles  that  are  common  in  the  Atlantic  towns.     There  are  numberless  neat  and  well-bu3 
ges,  and  in  most  of  them  may  be  seen  the  log-houses  of  those  who  first  felled  the 
Remote  from  towns,  the  log-house  is  still  the  most  common  building.     It  requires  litll 
to  build  one,  for  there  are  neither  pillars  for  ornament,  nor  posts  for  support.     The  he 
made  with  unhewn  trunks,  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  plastered  between  the  crevices, 
chimneys  are  on  the  outside,  composed  of  clay,  and  supported  by  wicker  work.     The 
are  seldom  so  spacious  that  the  chamber,  parlor,  and  kitchen  are  in  different  apartmeu 
the  pigs  and  poultry  have  sometimes  a  free  range.     They  are,  however,  cheap  and  coi 
ble.     They  are  covered  with  bark,  or  long,  split  shingles. 

14.  Food  and  Drinks.  Tlie  Western  States  have,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  the 
kinds  of  food  that  are  common  in  the  Middle  States,  and  several  more.  There  is,  inde 
scarcity  of  fish  in  the  rivers,  but  they  arc  coarse  and  little  esteemed.  The  two  great  i 
of  food,  arc  bacon  and  Indian  corn.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  various  ways  ;  —  gene 
is,  when  ground  coarse,  boiled  as  hominy,  or  when  the  meal  is  finer,  baked  before  a  fit 
what  is  termed  a  johnny  cake.  These  two  dishes  will  never  fail  a  traveler,  either  in  dlt 
or  West,  and  one  remarked,  that  '^  he  had  eaten  so  much  bacon,  that  he  was  ashamed  t 
a  pig  in  the  face."  There  is  game  in  abundance,  and  it  is  much  used  as  food.  The  SWM 
to  is  eaten,  and  in  many  parts,  rice.  The  rice  is  boiled  hard,  and  used  with  gravy,  as  p 
are  in  New  England.  Coffee  and  tea  are  as  much  consumed,  as  in  any  part  of  the  CI 
as  also  are  maple  and  cane  sugars.  Hotels  are  well  furnished  with  substantial  food. 
merly  the  western  Slates  were  notorious  foi^the  amount  of  spirits,  chiefly  whiskey,  coosna 
the  inhabitants.  The  whiskey  is  chiefly  distilled  from  corn,  for  which,  until  recendyj 
difficult  to  find  any  other  use.  Peach  Brandy,  a  liquor  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the 
was  also  a  great  favorite,  and  large  quantities  were  consumed.  But  the  temperance  refill 
produced  remarkable  results  in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east,  and  both  the  consumption 

*  "  Accaitomed  to  lee  the  iteamboat,  with  iti  prodigious     ■team.'    To  get  uiery*  and  gire  vent  aad 


tnd  untiring  power,  breuting  Uie  heavy  current  or  Uie     feelingi,  it  to  '  let  on  the  tteam.'    To  •■ 
Mimaaippi,  the  Kentnekian  drawa  hb  ideaa  of  power  from     aater,  or  meet  with  a  great  cataatioplM,  k  t»  ^| 


thia  aource ;  and  when  the  warmUi  of  whiaky  in  hia  ato-  boiler.'    The  alaTe  cheen  hia  oxen  and  hniw  tat 

mach  is  added  to  hia  natural  energy,  he  becomes  in  sue-  them  '  go  ahead.'    Two  black  women  wnn  abw) 

eeaaton,  horae,  alligator,  and  ateamboat     Much  of  hia  and  their  beaux  cheered  them  to  the 

language  ia  fignrative,  and  drawn  from  the  power  of  a  ahead  and  boaa  •  boiler.'  "— ffmC*«  * 
Btoamboit    To  get  ardent  and  lealous,  ia  to  '  raiaa  the 
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if  ffMrits  have  greatly  diminished.  It  is  becomiog  mora  profitable  to  convert  the  teni 
and  lard.  Ttie  manafacture  of  wine  has  been  auempted  at  several  places  in  the 
States,  priocipallj  by  persons  from  the  wine  growing  countries  of  Europe.  These 
have  not  been  without  success ;  but  the  increasing  prevalence  of  total  abstineam 
,hdlds  out  much  less  encouragement  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  than  was  far* 
ended  to  it.  This  cause  has  also  checked  the  business  of  the  breweries,  which  at 
II  time  b  but  small.  From  natural  indications,  the  grape  must  thrive  exceedingly 
tw  West.  There  is  no  wild  vine  there  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  the 
d  h  is  common  to  see  vines  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  running  up  and  cover- 
ips  of  the  highest  trees.     In  Arkansas  and  several  other  places,  the  wild  grapea  axe 

mat€$.  These  are  generallv  bilious  fevers,  for  the  pulmonary  complaints  are  ]iot» 
I  with  the  same  in  New  Engutnd,  as  1  to  50.  Intermittent  fevers  are  common  and 
Be,  though  to  have  the  ague  is  in  some  places  so  common,  that  the  patiait  can 
un  the  privileges  of  sickness.  In  some  few  places,  half  the  people  are  said  to  have 
klany  large  districts,  however,  are  entirely  free  from  them,  and  tney  are  everywhere 
less.  The  great  remedies  used  are  bark  and  calomel.  The  diseases,  however, 
pdar,  that  most  families  have  some  book  of  domestic  medicine,  to  which  they  tiurt 

00  cases.  ^^  Indian  Doctors  "  are  esteemed  by  the  more  igiiorant  people ;  dieae 
nnerally  in  the  herbs,  used  or  represented  to  be  used  by  the  Indians.  They  are 
lectors,"  also,  who  receive  their  title  from  the  perfect  coniSdence  which  they  require 
lent,  to  some  mysterious  medicine. 

rweting.  The  people  of  the  West,  like  those  of  the  East,  are  distingdbbed  for  tbeir 
f  to  tiavel.  Their  country  is  intersected  with  navigable  streams,  so  that  the  farmer'a 
C0t  is  at  New  Orleans,  distant  thousands  of  milQS,  and  there  are  veiy  few  peo{rie  of 
who  have  not  been  there.  An  Englishman  resident  in  the  West  remarks,  that  pep* 
limk  less  of  a  journey  of  3,000  miles,  than  men  do  of  300  in  England.  Coneeptiot 
and  distance  are  on  no  ordinary  scale,  though  with  respect  to  faciliQr  of  commuDica- 
sburg  is  as  near  to  New  Orleans  as  Edinbur^  to  London.  The  people  are  therelim 
ainted  with  various  parts  of  their  own  section  of  country. 

are  lines  of  stagecoaches,  though  less  commodious  than  in  the  East ;  but  generafly, 
ing  on  land  is  on  horseback,  as  the  roads  are  too  rough  for  comfortable  motion  in  car- 
rfie  traveler  has  an  oiled  cover  for  his  hat,  a  portmanteau,  and  umbrella,  and  thus  ap- 
3ven  ladies  travel  thousands  of  miles.     The  rivers,  however,  are  the  great  natural 

1  on  these  there  is  a  choice  of  every  water  conveyance  ever  invented,  and  of  many 
re  never  received  a  name.*     There  are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  denote  the 


>itTAHcxfl  m  TBS  WssT.  We  cop7,  from  the 
rimes,  the  following  uiefbl  and  convenient  table, 
>  distances  from  each  other  of  the  places  named, 
'heeliog,  with  the  prices  of  passa^.  It  is  pro- 
re,  that  these  are  the  established  rates,  but  that 
eniarge  less,  the  prices  depending  in  some  de- 
be  number  of  boats  in  port,  and  the  abundance 
sf  passengers : 

Up  the  River. 


»  Welbburg,  Va. 
»,  Ohio  . 


MUss.      Pars. 


in. 


Miles. 

Fare, 

IC 

$0.75 

7        23 

1.00 

20        43 

1.50 

26        G9 

2.50 

27        UG 

3.00 

hid 

int 
Ohio 
,Va. 
.Ohio 


Dovm  the  Rhtr, 


B^  no 


nonUi  of  Kentucky 


83 
10 
78 
3 
37 
50 
47 
12 
46 
79 
13 


92 
170 
173 
210 
960 
307 
319 
366 
434 
447 


2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

IIXX) 

11^ 


WestportfK/ 

Louisville 

Rome,  Indiana     .        .        .        • 

Trov 

Yellow  Banks,  Ky.      . 
Evansville,  Indiana 

Henderson,  Ky 

Shawneetown,  111.    .     ^  . 
Smithland,  mouth  of  Cumberland 
Mouth  of  Ohio 

New  Madrid,  Mo.         •  . 

Memphis,  Tenn.  • 

Helena,  Ark.  Ter.        .        .        • 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Natchez 

New  Orleans,  La.    . 


20 

20 

100 

35 

25 

40 

12 

53 

63 

66 

75 

150 

86 

307 

110 

300 


467 

487 

587 

622 

647 

687 

699 

752 

815 

881 

966 

1,106 

1,191 

1^98 

1,606 

1,906 


12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
IbJOO 
1800 

laoo 

18.00 
1&00 
90.00 
22.00 
26.00 
9600 
301X) 
30.00 
35.00 


The  above  prioeo  of  pasnge  inclode  boarding.    The 
prices  of  deck  passage  are  about  one  fourth  of  t&se,  the 


but  it  is  a  yerr  undesirable  wny  of  traveling.  The  pee* 
safe  to  LoiUs^Ue  is  generally  periocmed  in  two  daye  and 
a  half,  and  to  New  Orietne  hi  from  eight  to  ten ;  letoin- 
ing,  netriy  double  this  tine.  The  oidinaiy  meed  of  1k» 
beets  if  If  mOee  en  hour  down  the  fiver,  and  6  vf. 
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iafiucy  of  naTigatioii,  and  tbe  light  steamboat,  which  makes  its  perieetlon ;  together  iridi  d  Aa 
intarmediate  fonns  between  these  extremes.*  Tbe  most  inartificial  of  aD  walei-crift,  ii  Ifae 
srk,  or  Kentucky  flat,  a  huge  frame  of  square  timbers,  with  a  roof.  It  is  in  shape  t  panBab> 
gram,  and  Ties  upon  the  waters  like  a  log  ;  it  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  trusts  for  motion  nvd^ 
to  the  current.  It  is  15  feet  wide,  from  50  to  80  feet  long,  and  carries  from  300  to  400  hi^ 
rels.  These  arks  are  often  SUed  witb  the  goods  and  families  of  emigrants,  aod  cany  ewmt  At 
carriages  and  domestic  animals.  They  are  used  also  for  shops  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  i**  * 
are  sold  at  tbe  different  towns,  and  some  of  them  are  fitted  up  as  the  workshops  at  m    " 


Ditlaatti  en  Ou  Dpptr  MiMMiMnppi, 
Worn  St.  Louii  lo  HiMoori  Rirer   .  .18  mile*. 

Allan,  nt 6  S4 

Bhmburg,  do. 15  39 

ClukfTine,  Ho           .        .        .       :        .         60  09 

LoniiUna,  do.                  12  III 

Sanrton,  do S3  134 

HuiDibsl,  do. 7  141 

Hwioii  ei^.do. 10  151 

Qaincy.II). 10  I6t 

Ltgnnge,  Mo. 13  173 

TnliT,  do B  ISI 

WuMw,  HI,  near  Fort  Edwiud          .        .        90  SOI 

Hoath  of  Dc  Hinne*  Hiver,  Uo.     .        .        .      S  S03 

Keokuk.  Iowa 1  314 

Coounrice,  IH.headofDeMDiiManpida      .    18  SS3 

Appanooae,  do.,  oppoiile  Fort  Madison       .         10  232 

SurlingtoD,  Iowa     .                ....    SO  233 

Tellow  Banki,  HI.                       .        .        .         15  S67 

Now  Beaton,  III.,  oppotite  mouth  Iowa  RiTcr      15  SH2 

Iowa,  near  month  of  Pine  Rivi-r      .         .         .     35  317 

Rockport,  III.,  uouUi  of  Rock  River   i            '    in  -wr 

HonlBTidea,  Iowa,  opponte  Rockport  J       '         '"  •«' 

Seaaiepo,  Iowa 4  331 

9teTcn>on,  III.                                      )                  ,  _^ 

Davenport,  Iowa,  opponte  Stevenaon  y       '  *^ 

RoekIiUnd,llI    fbolofrapidi        ...      1  337 

Canaan,  do.  head  oTR.l.npidi          .        .         18  355 

New  Pbiladelpliia,  Iowa                  ,                .    40  395 

Satauna,  111.                  SO  415 

SmithTille,  do 10  4ar> 

RclleTiew,  Iowa 6  431 

'  Fever  Rivet,  HI 6  437 

Galena S  445 

Da  Buqus,  Iowa 30  475 

raaiTille,  Witoonain  Terriloij    ...         30  505 

Prairie  I.a  Focle 8  513 

Prairie  du  Chien ^635 

FilliorSt-Anthonj,  about     .        .        .        .265  600 
Price  nf  pasmge  the  «me  na  on  (he  Ohio  Rirer,  vii. 

abont  9  3  per  hundred  milei,  for  Inag  diitancea,  and  4  lo 
6  cents  per  mile  for  *hort  nnea.  Deck  paaMOfers,  about 
1 1  per  hundred  milci.  The  naual  apeed  of  Qie  boati  ii 
S  mile*  an  hour  up  fttcani,  and  10  down. 

roien*  on  th»  Winrna  River,  vith  their  DUtanees  from  Pe- 
oria.    fV  ttandifoT  VMM  tiia  ;  E.for  tatl  Mide. 

Up  tJte  Hirer. 
D*lroit  w.      C  mtlea.    4  houaea. 

Rome  w.    13      ]B    S5      " 

Allentown  w.      1      19      3      " 

ChUlicothf  w.      2      SI    30      " 

Lacon  w.    IS      33    55  [  ^ST^^J,""- 

Hanrr  w.    12      45      Sbanae*. 

Webaler  w.      8      B3      6      " 

Eoterprias  w     13      69      4  hoiun. 

F«rn  w.      2      71         pop.  000. 

RoekweH  w.      3      74    lelioam. 

Iltica  w.     6     79     7      •■ 

Olliw.,nio.F«Kiwr  11  9D  "{"^u^ 
Chieagn,  bj  land  60    170 


Wsaley  CitJ 
Pekin 
Coppeni  Gieek 

Chode*'  landinf 

Month  of 

KHe 

Beardatnwn 

Lagrange 

Meredoaia 

Maple* 

Phillip*'  Feii7 

Portland 


DmBKtka  Bntr. 

e.      3  mile*.  X  huuw. 
e.     7     10    10_pap.« 


w.      S    130      S      •• 


"Vl 


toPMiabitll 

3u>**,asfc4» 


Newport  w.  i 

Columbiana  e. 

GuilfoTd  w. 

Cuuden,  mo.  Illinoia 

Craflon,  III. 

Portage  de  Sioqz,  Ho. 

Randolph,  III. 

Alton,  III. 

Miaiouri  Rirer 

Chippewaj,  mo.  Wocd  R.       .  .    _    .. 

St.  Louia,  Mo.  16    S30         pop.  U^W. 

The  price  of  paange  from  St.  Louia  ti 
cabin,  SS.50  for  deck.    From  Pern  or  OUawa,  f 
bio,  9 1.50  for  deck.    Waj  yaiige*  are  n 
proportion. 

*  "In  the  apring,  100  boat*  huve  been  nn^ 
landed  in  one  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayod  ■ 
I  hB.re  alrolled  to  the  point,  on  a  aptiog  even' — 
them  arriring  in  fleets.     The  boielenm*  | 

handi,  the  congialulaljon*,  the  moving  pia 

board  the  boats,  in  the  numeroui  animua,  laiga  ■ 
which  thc^  cany,  their  different  loads,  iha  C^ 
the  increaam^  agricultnre  of  tjie  counti;  abevr 
than  all,  the  imnienie  dialancra  which  lliayk_ 
come,  and  those  which  they  ilill  have  tocD,al 

copious  sources  of  meditation.    They  ba 

gions  Ihouannda  of  mile*  apart;  they  li 

conimon  paint  of  union.     The  lurfkce*  of  tin  h 
some  acre*.    Dunghill  fowls  arc  Sutterinc  ee 
aa  an  invsrisble  appendage.    Tlie  chastick 
piercing  note  ;  the  swineutlet  (licir  cries;  It 
the  horeea  trample,  as  in  their  Hinbtea.    Tlwn 
titled  on  purpose,  and  loaded  entirely  with  ll 
having  little  else  lo  do,  eobble  most  furioiMty. 
travel  about  from  boat  to  boat,  make  inquiriea~* 
ance*,and  form  alliance*  lo  yield  maluu  a 
oUier,  on  their  descent  f>om  this  to  New 
an  hour  or  two  i*  passed  in  this  way  >  they 
to  raise  the  wind  iq  town. 

"  AboDt  midnight,  the  uproor  i*  all  bushed, 
nnitea  ono*  mors  al  Natcbei  or  at  New  Orica^i 
.i___i  (hey  ii„  -     - 


thefir*t  da«ra,(haba| 


■*  sQuiKi.   Everrlhing  j 


er  meet  each  plh^r  again  < 

i,Um  bugk*  squikI.   EverrlhingiBMdJ 
t  has  life,  U  in  Dolion.    ^h*  bMta,hl 
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s,  also,  they  are  used  as  museums  of  wax  figures,  abd  other  shows.  There  are  also 
and  barges,  which  are  light  and  well-built ;  skifTs,  that  will  carry  from  2  persons  to 
dug-outs,"  or  pirogues,  made  of  hollowed  logs,  and  other  vessels,  for  whicn  kuiguaee 
ne,  and  the  sea  no  parallel.  There  are  a  few  small  boats  that  are  moved  by  a  cnuuc« 
a  single  man.  These  are  on  the  principle  of  steamboats.  Since  the  use  of  4|Mun« 
nbers  of  the  other  craft  have  disappeared,  and  the  number  of  river  boatmen  hasoeeo 
1  by  many  thousands. 

sat  thoroughfares  are  thronged  with  singular  assemblages  of  travelers.  Many  are  mis- 
>r,  but  others,  more  like  the  patriarchs,  with  herds  and  slaves.  On  land,  they  often 
leir  wagons,  or  tents,  and  cook  for  themselves  ;  and  on  the  rivers  they  get  provisions 
from  the  shore.  The  steamboats  are  good  hotels,  and  the  traveler  is  hard  to  pleasei 
;  delighted  in  going  in  them,  down  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio.  The  course  is  often  loo 
ijoy  perfectly  the  beauty  of  the  banks,  and  the  scene  is  so  constantly  shifting,  that  it 
eeling  of  regret,  that  one  is  carried  so  swiftly  by  the  opening  rivers,  forests,  farmSi 
.  The  explosions  in  steamboats  are  the  least  of  the  dangers  in  traveling  in  them,  tt 
;  though  they  are  the  chief  perils  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  navigation  of  the  Mb- 
s  many  obstructions  and  dangers,  against  which  caution  is  of  no  avail.  The  chan- 
banks  are  constantly  shifting,  and  the  stream  contains  many  huge  trees,  partly  im- 
the  mud.  A  boat  often  strikes  upon  these,  and  is  so  shattered,  that  it  fills  mstantfy 
',  which  sometimes  comes  in  so  fast  that  all  the  passeneers  cannot  escape.  The 
^ever,  have  a  mag-room^  or  bulwark,  10  or  15  feet  before  the  bows,  which  is  t 
defence.  The  expenses  in  the  steamboats  are  not  great,  and  the  upper  deck  is  fitted 
migrants,  or  passengers,  who  find  their  own  bedding  and  food.  To  such,  the  fare 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  is  but  8  dollars.  The  roads  are  seldom  good,  and  after  rains 
xceedingly  slippery,  from  the  clayey  nature  of  the  soil.  The  inns  are  but  such  as 
pported  in  a  new  country,  where  more  travelers  desire  shelter  than  luxury.  In  the 
s  they  are  well  conducted,  but  in  small  villages  and  remote  places,  if  the  most  iastkl* 
er  finds  a  single  bed,  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  chance,  and  not  to  custom.* 


lar  current  of  the  river.  In  passing  down  Uie 
ire  oflen  see  a  number  of  boats  laehed,  and 
fther.  I  was  once  on  board  a  fleet  of  8,  that 
way  moving  tojorether.  It  was  a  considerable 
'el  over  the  roofs  of  this  floating  town.     On 

boat  lliey  were*  killing  swine.  In  another, 
lies,  cider,  nuts,  and  dried  fruit.  One  of  Uie 
'etail,  or  dram-shop.    It  seems,  that  the  object 

many  boats,  had  bern  to  barter,  and  obtain 
hese  confedoracies  often  commence  in  a  frolic, 
I  quarrel,  in  which  case,  the  atrorrieved  party 

partnership  by  unlashin^,  and  mann^ring  his 

his  own  way.  Wliilc  this  fleet  of  l)oat8  is 
ralely,  but  each  carried  by  the  same  current, 

same  rate,  visits  take  place  from  boat  to  boat 
t'hile  I  was  at  New  Madrid,  a  large  tinner's 
t  floated  there  in  a  boat.  In  it  all  the  difTer- 
>f  tin-ware  were  manufactured  and  sold  by 
d  retail.  There  were  large  apartments,  where 
branches  of  the  art  were  carried  on  in  this 
ufactory.  When  they  have  mended  all  the 
led  all  that  they  could  sell,  in  one  place,  they 
another.  A  still  more  extraordinary  manu* 
vere  told,  was  floating  down  the  Ohio,  and 
;ted  at  New  Madrid.  Aboard  this  was  man- 
es, scythes,  and  all  other  iron  tools  of  this 
ind  in  it  horses  were  shod.  In  short,  it  was 
blacksmith*8  shop,  of  a  higher  order,  and 
at  they  jestingly  talked  of  having  a  trip- 
ked  by  a  horse-power,  on  board.     I  have  frc- 

a  dry  goods  shop  in  a  boat,  with  its  articles 
fhely  arranged  on  shelves.  Nor  would  the 
js  of  the  vender,  have  disgraced  the  spruce 

our  city  counters.  It  is  now  common  to. see 
rked  by  a  bucket  wheel,  and  a  horse  power, 
lion  of^^sleamboat  movement.  Indeed,  every 
B  forth  new  contrivances  of  this  sort,  the  re- 
inner*s  meditations  over  his  winter's  fire."  — 
out, 

s.  II.— 39 


*The  following  is  Mr.  Flint's  deicriptioli  of  one  of  tte 
various  perils  that  sometimes  beset  toe  trayelei  on  the 
western  waters.  He  was  in  a  boat,  accompanied  onlj'by 
his  wife  and  small  children.  * 

"  We  arrived  opposite  to  the  second  Chickasaw  bluff  ob 
the  2Gth  of  November.  The  country  on  the  shore  re- 
ceives and  deserves  Uie  emphatic  name  of  <  wilderness.* 
At  10  in  the  morning  we  perceived  indications  of  a  serere 
approaching  storm.  The  air  was  oppressively  sidtiy. 
Brassy  clouds  were  visible  upon  all  quarters  of  the  skj 
Distant  thunder  was  heard.  We  were  on  a  wide  sand- 
bar, far  from  anv  house.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  Tast  cy- 
press swamp.  At  this  period,  and  in  this  place,  Mrs.  F. 
was  taken  in  travail.  My  children,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
laid  themselves  down  on  the  sand-bar.  I  secured  the  boat 
in  every  possible  way.  against  the  danger  of  being  driyen 
by  the  storm  into  the  river.  At  1  ^  o'clock  the  stonn  burst 
upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  Mrs.  F.  had  been  salivated  during 
her  fever  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to  leaVe  her  couch.  I 
was  alone  with  her  in  this  dreadful  situation.  Hail,  and 
wind,  and  thunder,  and  rain  in  torrents,  p<»ured  in  upon 
I  was  in  terror,  lest  the  wind  would  drive  my  boat. 


us. 


notwithstanding  all  her  fastenings,  into  the  river.  No  im 
agination  can  reach  what  I  endured.  The  only  alleviat- 
ing circumstance  was  her  perfect  tranquillity.  She  knew 
that  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  expected  that  of  death,  had 
come.  She  was  so  perfectly  calm,  spoke  with  such  tran- 
quil assurance  about  the  future,  and  about  the  dear  ones, 
that  were  at  this  moment  *  biding  the  pelting  of  the  piti- 
less storm.*  on  the  sand-bar,  that  I  became  myself  calm. 
A  little  aflcr  12,  the  wind  burst  in  the  roof  of  my  boat, 
and  let  in  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  torrents  of 
rain  upon  my  poor  wife.  I  could  really  have  expostulated 
with  the  elements  in  the  language  of  the  poor  old  Lear. 
I  had  wrapped  my  wife  in  blankets,  ready  to  be  carried  to 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  in  case  of  the  driving  of  mj  boat 
into  the  river.  About  4  o'clock  the  fury  of  the  storm  be- 
gan to  subside.  At  5,  the  sun  in  his  deseradinf  ctor? 
burst  from  the  dark  msssfs  of  the  recedinf  ckmds.  At  11 
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17.  Character y  Manners^  4^c.  The  character  of  the  Western  States  is  raized,  bat  iIm 
predominant  traits  are  those  of  Virginia,  and  of  New  England.  Kentucky  was  settled  fiora 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  while  Ohio  is  a  scion  of  New  England.  These  two  States  kare 
m  turn  sent  their  population  further  west.  But  there  is  much  sectional  character,  much  of  die 
opemess  and  boldness  of  the  men  and  their  descendants  who  contested  every  inch  of  terirkoiy 
witl^avages,  whose  houses  were  garrisons,  and  who  fought  at  the  threshold  for  their  hearths 
and  altars.  The  Kentucky  character  pervades,  more  or  less,  all  the  Western  States,  and  h  is 
a  creditable,  though  a  peculiar  mark.  To  estimate  the  sons,  we  must  describe  the  fiohers,  sod 
many  of  the  early  settlers  yet  alive.  The  ''  Big  Knives,"  as  the  first  hunters  were  ceHed  \j 
the  Indians,  from  their  swords,  had  too  litde  fear  of  danger  to  shrink  from  a  forest  sa  stained 
with  massacres,  that  it  was  called  the  ^'  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground."  This  was  the  appiIEpg 
name  of  Kentucky.  Beautiful  as  it  now  is,  it  was  more  so  in  Its  uncukivated  state,  wnen  As 
*^  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  rose."  It  was  a  forest  solitude,  unrivalled  on  earth.  It  was 
shaded  with  trees  that  had  no  parallel  eastward  of  the  mountains,  and  under  them  the  tall  Oisi 
supplied  food  for  innumerable  herds  of  bufTalo  and  deer.  It  was  a  grand  natural  park,  wlMre 
nations  came  to  take  their  game.  Everything  in  this  wonderful  country  was  founa  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence.  The  trees  were  giants  of  the  vegetable  creation  ;  tlie  caves  exteadsd 
under  navigable  rivers,  to  the  extent  oi  eastern  counties  ;  and  bones  of  the  mammcth  kj 
strewed  around  the  springs,  indicating  a  new  and  wonderful  aspect  of  animal  life.  Tlus  Vmni/ 
paradise  of  woods,  waters,  and  flowers,  to  which  every  animal  that  was  in  Eden  seemed  gadi- 
ered,  was  the  hunting-ground,  not  the  abode,  of  savages. 

The  first  explorers  were  lost  in  admiration,  and  their  reports  were  received  like  the  accouDlB 
of  the  New  World,  in  Spain.  Before  this,  the  country  had  not,  indeed,  been  fully  discovered 
The  navigators  had  entered  inlets  and  bays,  and  the  settlers  were  on  the  line  of  coast.  Ths 
true  discoverers,  the  bold  Argonauts  to  these  Hesperides,  were  Finley  and  Boone.  Theis 
were  men  of  nide  nurture  but  of  high  poetic  feeling,  yet  cool,  circumspect,  and  the  Imivest  eC 
the  brave.  They  were  no  misanthropes,  though  they  had  a  passion  for  the  solitude  of  40 
forest.  They  ^Movcd  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more."  Their  May  of  life  was  m  A(l 
waving  woods,  and  danger  was  a  cheap  price  for  their  favorite  pursuit. 

These  adventurers  were  more  daring  than  Cortez  or  Pizarro,  for  they  went  singly  to  bxfnip 
nations.  Hftrrod,  one  of  the  settlers,  became  so  much  attached  to  sylvan  life,  that,  long  afior* 
wards,  when  the  country  was  studded  with  villages,  and  bending  with  harvests,  whoihekad 
wealth  and  honors,  and  a  happy  family  around  him,  he  used  to  stray  away  for  weeks  in  the  dfaf* 
tant  forest.  A  tree  looked  to  him  like  a  friend,  and  the  forest  seemed* to  be  his  home.  Ht 
died  as  he  had  lived  ;  from  his  last  excursion  he  returned  not,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  !■ 
death  are  alike  mysterious.  Had  he  thus  disappeared  in  ancient  Greece,  we  should  have  kid 
in  Ovid  the  account  of  his  metamorphosis  or  transformation  to  some  noble  tree.  Boone,  abs, 
died  in  his  forest ;  he  retired  before  the  wave  of  emigration,  and  required  a  wilderness  to  ini- 
self.  He  was  dislodged  like  a  hunted  deer,  from  one  covert  to  another.  He  died  in  old  «& 
far  from  men,  and  his  body  was  found  in  the  attitude  of  shooting;  he  was  sitting,  resting  lii 
rifle  on  a  log,  and  bending  his  eye  along  the  barrel.  Boone  was  an  extraordinary  man.  Bs 
was  a  hunter  fit  to  stand  by  Nimrod,  '^  and  give  direction."  He  was  a  patriot,  but  in  his  con* 
.  ception,  the  civil  compact  was  an  association  of  hunters,  in  which  the  authority  belonged  to  the 
most  steady  of  heart,  hand,  and  eye.  Roads  and  canals,  agriculture  and  manufactures,  fomifl^ 
no  part  of  his  Utopia ;  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  most  distant  from  all  trace  ef 
them.  But  Kentucky,  the  child  of  his  aflfections,  became  a  changeling,  and  he  left  it  for 
•solitary  regions. 


in -the  efen'mfp,  Mrs.  F.  wti  safely  delivered  of  a  female 
in&nt,  and,  notwiUistandtng  all,  did  well.  The  babe, 
firom  preceding  circumatances,  was  feeble  and  sickly,  and 
I  saw  eould  not  suirire.  At  midnight,  we  had  raised  a 
blanng  fire.  The  children  came  into  the  boat.  Supper 
was  prepared,  and  we  surely  must  have  been  ungrateful 
Dotto  hare  sung  a  hymn  of  deliverance.  There  can  be 
but  one  trial  more  for  me,  that  can  surpass  the  affony  of 
thai  «lay,  and  there  can  never  be  on  this  earth,  a  happier 
period  than  those  midnight  hours.  The  babe  stayed  with 
nsbot  a  dw  and  a  half,  and  expired.  The  children,  poor 
things,  kid  it  deeply  to  heart,  and  raised  a  loud  lament. 
We  weie,  as  I  have  remarked,  far  away  from  all  human 


aid  and  sympathy,  and  lefl  alone  with  God.  We 
the  body  of  our  lost  babe, —  laid  in  a  small  tnui  ftra 
coffin,  <—  in  a  grave  amid  the  rushes,  there  lo  nmiL  lip 
resurrection  or  the  dead.  Tlie  prayer  made  ob  Um  Mfr 
sion  by  the  father,  with  the  cmldfen  for  eoaoamm  fjpl 
mourners,  if  not  eloquent,  was,  to  us,  at  If  it,  ^Mf^J^ 
fectinff.  The  grave  is  on  a  high  bank,  oppoaile  m  wm 
second  Chickasaw  bluff,  and  I  have  since  i 
memorial  which  we  raised  on  the  spol ;  and  I 
carrying  to  jou  my  miserable  and  eaheaitBd  ft 
little  hope  of  renovation,  and  in  the  hmirlj  cxi 
of  depositing  my  own  bones  on  the  baaka  Si '' 
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Thi  peculiar  character  of  the  West  partakes  of  that  of  Kentucky,  thou^  diere  b  hmHf 
an^  exact  standard.  AU  European  nations  have  sent  emigrants,  and  there  are  separate  commii* 
nities  of  foreigners.  In  general,  all  :he  heterogeneous  inhabitants  mingle  together  with  amity, 
and  are  becoming  gradually  incorporated  into  one  mass.  Society  is  nearer  to  its  ejements  than 
m  older  communities,  and  the  distinction  of  classes  is  slight.  AU  are  mutually  dependent 
There  is  a  deep  foundation  for  independent  feeling  ;  men  grow  up  in  the  pursuitstof  agricul- 
ture,  and  form  their  own  characters,  receiving  less  of  the  impress  of  society  than  in  New  Eng- 
laad.  Brought  up  to  depend  upon  themselves,  they  are  prompt  to  decide  and  to  act.  They 
feel  in  their  state  of  society,  the  equality  which  everything  renders  practical,  and  the  laborer 
IS  as  bold  in  his  bearing,  and  as  independent  in  his  feelings,  as  the  merchant  or  the  land*holder 
Few  but  the  traveling  emigrants  are  miserably  poor,  and  many  of  these  are  entirely  destitute.  * 
The  traveler  in  the  Western  States  will  form  his  opinion  of  the  people  somewhat  from  diose 
with  whom  he  associates  in  tlie  steamboats.  He  will  perhaps  find  them  too  much  givaa  to 
*^  rude  mirth,"  but  he  will  estimate  highly  a  spirit  of  civility,  and  mutual  accommodation. 

The  boatmen,  who,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  were  found  on  the  rivers,  have  nearly 
disappeared  since  the  general  use  of  steamboats.  They  were  a  riotous,  depraved,  and  deprav« 
ing  Class  ;  and  though  the  practice  of  gouging  was  never  in  use  among  them,  or  in  the  West,  yet 
thev  were  so  bad  in  all  tilings,  that  tliey  could  gain  no  defence  from  any  charge,  by  appealing  lo 
their  general  character.f  Many  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization  are  rude  and  unprincipled  ;  hut 
a  desperate  course  of  life,  ancf  tlie  dangers  of  the  frontiers,  have  left  few  of  those  recklebs 
people  in  the  Western  States.     Many  there  are,  who  live  in  the  distant  territories,  by  hunt- 


*  Mr.  Flint  gives  the  following  descripUoni ;  and  simi- 
lar tafleriDffi  are  bat  too  common. 

"  I  found  in  Cincinnati  great  nombera  of  emigrants, 
of  them  from  the  North.  Thej  were  but  too  oAen 
bedl/  fumiahed  with  money,  and  the  comforts  al- 

indis|»eDiable  to  a  lon^  journey.    It  seemed  to  hare 

been  tlieir  impression,  that  if  once  they  could  arrire  at  the 
kod  of  milk  and  honey,  supplies  would  come  of  course. 
The  antumn  had  been  unusually  sickly.  The  emigrants 
had  endured  great  exposure  in  arriving  here.  Families 
were  crowded  into  a  single,  and  often  in  a  small  and  un- 
comloitable  apartment.  Many  suffered,  died,  and  were 
baried  by  charity.  Numerous  instances  of  unrecorded 
sn&ring,  of  the  most  exquisite  degree,  and  with  every 
agonising  circumstance,  occurred.  The  parties  were  or- 
Im  friendless,  moneyless,  orphans,  infants,  widows  in  a 
strange  land,  in  a  large  town  as  humane  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  to  which,  unfortunately,  such  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing lud  become  so  frequent  and  familiar,  as  to  have  lost 
their  natural  tendency  to  produce  sympathy  and  commise- 
ration. The  first  house  which  I  entered  in  this  town  was 
a  bouse,  into  one  room  of  which  was  crowded  a  numer- 
ous family  from  Maine.  The  husband  and  father  was  dy- 
ing, and  expired  while  I  was  there.  The  ^ife  was  sick  m 
the  same  bed,  and,  either  from  terror  or  exhaustion,  ut- 
tered not  a  word  d urine;  the  whole  scene.  Three  children 
were  sick  of  fevers.  If  you  add,  that  they  were  in  tlie 
houiie  of  a  poor  man,  and  had  spent  their  last  dollar,  you 
can  fill  out  the  picture  of  their  misery.  It  is  gloomy  to 
reflect,  that  the  cheerini^  results  of  the  settlement  of  our 
new  Stales  and  Territories,  arc  not  obtained  without  num- 
berless accompaniments  of  wretchedness  like  tliis." 

"  I  will  record  in  this  place  another  narrative,  that  im- 
presucd  me  deeply.  It  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  cases  of 
extreme  misery  and  desolation,  that  is  oflen  witnessed 
on  this  river.  In  the  Sunday  School  at  New  Madrid  we 
received  three  children,  who  were  introduced  under  the 
followine  circumstances.  A  man  was  descending  the 
river  with  these  three  children  in  his  pirogue.  He  and  his 
children  had  landed  on  a  desert  island,  on  a  bitter,  snowy 
evening  in  December.  There  were  but  two  houses,  which 
wen  at  a  little  prairie  opposite  the  island,  within  a  great 
distanee.  He  wanted  more  whisky,  although  he  had  al> 
irady  been  drinking  it  too  freely.  Against  the  persuasions 
sT  his  children  he  lefl  them,  to  cross  over  in  his  pirogue  to 
these  booses,  and  renew  his  supply.  The  wind  blew  hi^h, 
and  the  river  was  rough.  Nothmg  would  dissuade  him 
from  this  dangerous  attempt.  He  told  them  ho  should  re- 
turn to  them  that  night,  lefl  them  in  tears,  and  exposed 
to  tbe  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  started  for  his  ca- 


rouse. The  children  saw  the  boat  sink,  before  be  hmi  \m\f 
crossed  the  passage.  The  man  was  drowned.  These  n.  - 
lorn  beings  were  left  withoat  any  other  eoyering  tlisn 
their  scanty  and  ragp<l  dress,  for  he  had  taken  fis  last 
blanket  with  him.  xhey  had  neither  fire  nor  shelter,  snH 
no  other  food  thsn  uncooked  pork  and  com.  It  Hiowi*d 
fkst  and  the  night  closed  over  tnem  in  thb  sitoattoo.  Tlie 
elder  was  a  girl  of  six  years,  but  remarkably  shrewd  and 
acute  for  her  age.  The  next  was  a^l  of  fonri  and  the 
youngest  a  boy  of  two.  It  was  affecting  to  hear  her  de- 
scribe her  desolation  of  heart,  as  she  set  bemeUT  to  exa- 
mine her  resources.  She  made  them  creep  together  and 
draw  their  bare  feet  under  her  clothes.  She  covered  tbf  m 
with  leaves  and  branches,  and  thus  they  passed  tbe  first 
ni^ht.  In  the  morningthe  younger  child  wept  bitterly 
with  cold  and  hunger.  The  pork  she  cut  into  small  pie<-f« 
and  made  them  coew  corn  with  these  pieces.  She  tjirn 
persuaded  them  to  run  about  by  setting  them  the  exampit* 
Then  she  made  them  return  to  chewing  com  and  pork.  It 
should  seem  as  if  Providence  had  a  special  eye  to  thl'^o 
poor  children,  for  in  the  course  of  the  day  some  India ntt 
landed  on  the  island^  found  them,  and,  as  they  were  com 
ing  up  to  New  Bf adrid,  took  them  with  them. 

t  ''  The  terms  of  the  navigntion  are  as  novel  as  are  the 
forms  of  the  boats.  You  hear  of  the  danger  of '  rilR'  m,* 
meaning,  probably,  ripples,  and  planters,  and  sawyers, and 
points,  and  bends  and  shoots,  a  corraption,  I  suppose,  (if 
the  French  *  chute.'  You  hear  the  boatmen  extolung  thrir 
prowess  in  pushing  a  pole,  and  you  leam  the  receired 
opinion,  that  a  '  Kentuck '  is  the  best  man  at  a  pole,  and 
a  Frenchman  at  an  oar.  A  firm  push  of  the  iron-pointi  d 
pole  on  a  fixed  log,  is  termed  a  *  reverend  set.'  xou  ar- • 
told  when  you  embark,  to  bring  your  '  plunder 'aboar<i, 
you  hear  about  moving  'fernenst*  the  stream;  and  y-i-n 
graduidly  become  acquainted  with  a  vocabulary  of  this 
sort  The  manners  of  the  boatmen  are  as  strange  as  thfir 
language.  Their  peculiar  way  of  life  has  given  origin  Dot 
only  to  an  appropriate  dialect,  but  to  new  modes  ofenj«iy 
ment,  riot  and  fighting.  Almost  every  boat,  while  it  h«ii 
in  the  harbor,  has  one  or  more  fiddles  on  board,  to  whirii 
you  oflen  see  the  boatmen  dancing.  There  is  no  won«i*'r 
that  the  way  of  life  which  the  boatmen  lead,  in  turn  f  x- 
tremely  indolent  and  extremely  laborious ;  for  days  togfih- 
er  requirinjg  little  or  no  eflibrt,  and  attended  with  no  dan- 
ger, and  then,  on  a  sudden,  laborious  and  hasardous,  b«'- 
yond  Atlantic  navigation ;  generally  plentiful  as  resp«M*i« 
food,  and  always  so  as  regaras  whisky,  should  always  hav^ 
seductions,  that  prove  irresistible  to  theyoong  people  that 
live  near  tne  benks  of  the  river.** 
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itw,  or  traffic  with  the  Indians.*     In  the  distant  ssttlementi,  where  society  b  hardly  a  _ 
ed,  offences  against  it  are  sometimes  punished  in  a  summaiy  manner  by  the  ngulalont  oc 
associations  made  for  that  purpose,  f 

As  the  character  of  Keotuckr  seems  to  be  the  perradmg  one  of  <he  West,  it  is  proper  10 
describe  its  prominent  points.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Vii^nia,  modifled  by  a  more  adraa- 
turoua,  but  secluded  life.     The  Kentuckian  is  bold  io  his  bearing,  and  lofty  lo  iaa  port;  bat 


*  The  Ibllowinc  u  ■  dneripllan  of  one  of  tbo  frontier 
■MD.Uhen  rromlbe  Wealern  Honlhljr  Review. 

"  Michael  Bhuckwell,  ar,  u  be  bu  been  more  ftmilisr- 
\j  dmominited,  Hiks  Shuck,  mty  be  pntenled  ■■  ■  nm- 
pk  of  Ibne  TolunUry  bub»riiD>.  Amoagit  the  eartied 
tetllera  of  Kanluck;,  Mike  Bhnck  wu  known  a  white- 
headed,  budy  urchin,  whom  nobody  claimed  kin  to,  and 
wbo  diadaioied  conneiian  with  all  mankind.  He  wai  in- 
wrd  to  dtnpr  in  tbe  conras  of  Uie  Indian  wan  of  that 
pniod;  and  when  the  celebrated  Colonel  Bonne  migrated 
to  thia  country,  Mike  waa  one  of  hii  nnmeroua  followers. 
Adimnoing  u  tfas  leUlenKnt  prograaaed,  for  the  conien- 
ience  of  hunting,  be  baa  at  ]i*t  found  himaelf  pushed  be- 

toud  the  boundary  of  that  tract  of  country  to  which  the 
sdian  title  baa  be«n  extiogniabed.  At  preaent  Mike 
Sboek  claima  a  portable  citiienihip,  or  a  flatting  title  to  a 
laaidanee  that  he  locatee  for  the  lime  being,  wbenever  he 
may  cbance  to  lay  himaelf  down  for  the  night.  Hii  maty 
rifle  baa  been  hii  coniiant  companion  aince  bia  firal  cam- 
paigA  under  Geoeral  George  Ro|iera  Clark.  He  posaei*- 
•a,  man  eminent  degree,  a  knowledge  of  all  the  minntiB 
of  trapping,  and  he  appmpriatea  hia  aulumni,  the  proper 
teaaon  for  Ihia  branch  of  hia  buaineaa,  in  exploring  lbs 
amall  creeka  that  put  into  the  Miaaouri  above  tbe  aettle- 
menla.  He  ia  rrequentl^  diacoiered  'at  the  peep  of  dawn,' 
haie-headed  and  Eiaie-fDoted,  purauing  the  meandering  of 
Iheae  waler-couraea,  bending  under  a  load  of  Irapa,  to 
learn  whether  nr  not  bia  Sail  baa  attracted  the  cautious 
viotim  ;  or  for  the  purpoae  of  locating  bia  trapi  more  ad- 
vantanoualy.  Such  ia  the  accuracy  of  hia  akill,  that  Mike 
ShucK  can  make  op  a  pack  of  bcaiera,  where  an  Indian, 
with  all  hia  rude  knowledga  of  natural  bialory,  would  ei- 
Inm  the  proapect  bopeleaa,  A  gentleman  who  wan  in 
the  pnrauit  of  elk,  about  the  middle  of  November  laal,  din- 
•onred  tbia  modem  Cruaoe  at  evening,  h  '  -'    <  - 

•Sect*,  thai  by  great  good  forluns  at  Ihia  ti 
to  about  a  pai^-horae  load.  He  pToposed  tc 
htm  for  the  night.  Mike  muttered  a  kind  oi  grumojing 
aaaenl,  and  leifthe  way,  firat  through  an  eiteniive  haile 
thicket,  thence  deaeending  into  a  ravine,  be  proceeded  by 
a  devioD*  mule  through  a  compact  grove  of  awamp-aah, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  a  cheerful  fire  that  had  ptevioual; 
been  lighted  up  by  our  hero,  but  for  which  tlie  place  would 
have  bren  na  dreary  aa  purgatory.  The  owls  IhemiielveB, 
however  pieaaing  their  neccaailiea,  couM  scarcely  have 
Happed  their  way  into  this  diamal  labyrinth.  But  Mike 
and  hia  plunder,  as  he  very  properly  termed  it  in  the  in- 
■tance,  (for  it  wm  the  legilimale  properly  nf  the  Indioni,) 
waa  aafe.  Mike  Shuck  threw  down  his  burden,  and  turn- 
ed lo  his  follower  with  a  nialiciauB  imile,  or  rather  a  hys- 
teric grin,  and  desired  him  (o  be  sealed.  The  hospitaUly 
of  hia  board,  if  a  brnr  akin  spread  on  the  gii        '  ' 


imDunted      wall  di 
imp  with 


were  prrpaieil  on  the  cnala  by  mine  host  in  hia  proper  per- 
loD.  Mike,  aa  I  have  befure  remarked,  claima  no  family 
Conrteziona  ;  and  if  he  ever  had  any,  lie  baa  outlived  them  ; 
be  ia,  therefore,  making  no  provisions  for  legacy  hunlera. 
Sot  he  ii  alwaya,  wlwn  be  deigns  to  make  uae  of  his 


tafori 


v  far 


distant,  although  he  hat  attained  almoat  rourH:oi 
Qm  trapping  season  is  over,  he  betakes  himself  lo  bis  ciafl, 
tit  he  is  pleased  to  term  a  cothin-waod  canoe,  and  proceeda 
to  market  with  liia  usual  indifieieace  towards  the  ele- 


t  Id  the  fallowing  oase,  related  by  Audubon,  regulating 
•cemtdBbnaible. 

"  On  ou  letam  Iram  Iha  Upper  lliaaiseippi,  I  found 


myself  obliged  to  croaa  cce  of  the  wide  piainas,  whio^k 
that  portion  of  the  United  Stalea,  Tory  the  •ppemaoecf  lie 
country.  The  weather  was  fine,  all  tnaad  me  ww  M 
freih  and  blooming  aa  if  it  had  juat  iaaDedfina  thclMaB 
of  nature.  My  knapaaek,  my  gun,  and  mj  dog,  Htm  il 
I  had  for  baggage  and  compoDj.  Btit,  althoDgh  well  ■«» 
cassined,  I  moved  alowly  along,  atlraoted  hf  tM  MIBm^ 
of  (be  flowers,  and  the  gamb<^  of  the  ftwna  Hooad  tkw 
dams,  to  all  appearance  a*  thoagblleaa  of  dnngcr  u  I  Ml 
myself.  Mj  march  was  of  long  duratioa.  laswlbeso 
sinking  into  the  horiion  long  before  I  eonld  pereriv*  mf 
appearance  of  woodland,  and  nothing  in  the  atiue  at^m 
had  I  met  that  day.  The  track,  which  Iliiltoi*e<rwMMly 
an  old    Indian  trace,  and,  aa   darknesa  ovenhaded  tw 

trairie,  I  lelt  aome  desire  to  reach  atleaatkimpae,iB«UA 
might  lie  down  to  leaL  Tbe  night-bawka  ven  tUm 
mingover  and  around  mr,  altracledby  the  bniili^  wiM 
of  the  beetles,  which  form  their  food,  and  the  distanlboA 
ing  of  wolves,  gave  me  some  hope  that  I  ahonU  aoia  H 
rive  at  the  skirts  of  some  woodland.  [  did  so,  and  alnsM 
at  the  some  insUnt  a  Ere-lighl  attracting  my  e;«,  I  BsMd 

towards  it,  full  of  confidence  that  i'       -■--•--- 

camp  of  some  wandering  Indians. 

S'  '  ■'      laie  that  it  waL 

lat  a  tall  figure  paaaed  aod  letmM 
between  it  and  me,  aa  if  bnaily  engaged  in  homeholrB 
tangements.  I  reached  ihe  spot,  and  presenting  mjMinB 
the  door,  aaked  the  tall  figure,  which  prored  to  he  •  w^ 
man,  if  1  might  take  sluller  under  her  roof  fbi  tbe  aJftL 
Her  voice  waa  gralT,  and  her  attire  negligentlj  Ihieim 
about  her.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative.  1  walked  ■, 
look  a  wooden  atool,  and  quietly  sealed  mjeelf  by  IbsfeL 
The  neit  object  that  attracted  my  notice  was  ft  finelTftiH- 
ed  young  Indian,  reiting  his  head  between  bis  huMi,  wjdl 
elbows  on  his  kneea.  A  long  bow  rested  B|iualBh| 
hile  a  quantity  of  arrows  and  two  er  IkMt 
raccoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved  not ;  he  >PFUHfr 
ly  breathed  not.  Accustomed  lo  tha  habiU  c^the  iDdisi^ 
and  knowing  that  Ibey  pay  little  tllenlion  lo  tbe  appnad 
of  civilized  strangeis  (a  circumstance  which  in  some  osM- 
triea  is  considered  as  evincing;  tbe  apathy  of  their  ehwM 
ter),  I  addressed  him  in   liViiih.  a  hn^ua^'   not  uafiv- 

?ucntly  partially  known  lo  lite  p<  opk-  of  the  ncigliboibiiad 
le  raised  hia  iiefd,  pointed  lo  one  of  hia  eyca  with  bit  t^ 
ger,  and  gave  me  aignificanl  f;!ar>ce  with  the  olber.  [&to 
waa  covered  with  blood.  The  fscl  was,  that  an  hour  be 
fore  tbia,  aa  he  waa  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  onowitl 
raccoon  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  Ihe  arrow  had  slruck  ^StJ 
cord,  and  aprung  back  with  such  violence  into  hiali^ 
eye  aa  lo  destroy  it  far  ever.  Feeling  hungry,  I  iBH- 
nhat  aort  of  fare  1  might  expect-  Such  a  llung  UtV 
was  not  lo  be  seen,  but  many  laree  untanned  bear  F 
buffalo  hides  lay  piled  in  a  corner.  Idiew  a  fine  fi*—-** 
from  my  breaat,  and  told  the  woman  it  waa  tate,  ana 
WIS  fatigued.  She  had  capied  my  watch,  the  ricbfl 
which  seemed  to  operate  upon  her  feelinga  with  e| 
quickneaa.  She  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  TealM 
jerked  buffalo  meat,  and  that  on  removing  tba  Ml 
should  find  a  cake.  Put  my  wslch  hod  struck  het  B 
and  her  curiosity  bad  lobe  cintified  by  an  imi 
ofit.  1  took  the  gold  chain  tint  secured  ilfiom 
neck,  and  presented  it  to  htr.  She  was  all  eoa 
ofita  beauty,  aaked  me  ila  value,  and  put  the  ol 
her  brawny  neck,  saying  hnw  happy  Iho  paas«a4af 
tueh  a  watch  would  makr?  her.  Tnougbtleaa,  aaS^^i 
landed  myself,  in  so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I  pud  lllw# 
tention  to  tier  talk  or  ber  mcvemenU.     1  lie>1ped  Uf  ^[ 
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bs  dignity  is  d£s/ied  with  humor  and  gayety.  He  has  a  degree  of  modest  assmnnce,  that  be- 
loi^  to  men  who  are  satisfied  with  their  own  qualifications.  He  deems  himself  equal  to  any 
man,  and  the  aostract  conception  of  a  superior,  never  occurred  to  him.  He  never  roars  hn 
fortunes  by  an  idle  distrust  of  himself ;  he  believes  himself  capable  of  dlccomplishmg  anything, 
and  the  belief  renders  him  so.  Hospitality  and  generosity,  which  are  virtues  m  common  men, 
•re  none  in  the  Kentuckian  ;  they  are  the  effect  of  his  impulses,  a  part  of  his  instinct.  He  is 
not  given  to  falsehood,  for  he  is  not  accessible  to  fear.  He  is  courteous  with  the  civil,  and 
with  the  ungentle  he  is  also  fro  ward.  He  will  fight  for  any  cause  or  for  no  cause,  but  he  will 
not  commence  the  quarrel.  His  pride  is  a  part  of  his  life,  and  he  defends  it ;  his  honor  is  the 
best  of  his  possessions,  and  he  sufliers  no  encroachment.  In  one  respect  he  is  unfortunate ; 
he  has  not  enough  to  do  ;  there  are  no  Indians  to  be  hunted,  or  forests  to  be  cleared ;  the 
country  is  a  garden,  the  proprietor  rich,  and  his  restless  spirit  is  sometimes  urged  by  ennui 
into  the  borders  of  dissipation. 

17.  Jimu8ement8.  The  rifle  furnishes  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  West.  It  is  used  uni- 
versally, and  with  unerring  skill.  The  smallest  visible  mark  within  its  range  is  hit,  and  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  piece  is  a  frequent  subject  for  wagers.*     To  kill  a  squirrel  with 


and  reputed  me  several  times,  and  once  pinched  me  on 
Uie  side  so  violently,  that  the  pain  nearly  brought  forth  an 
exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at  him.  His  e}e  met 
mine  ;  bat  his  look  was  so  forbidding,  that  it  struck  a 
chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He  again 
Ktted  himself,  drew  his  butcher  knife  from  its  greasy 
iobbard,  examined  its  edge,  as  I  would  that  of  a  razor 
■nspecCed  dull,  replaced  it,  and  again  taking  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco,  and 
sent  me  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess  chanced 
to  have  her  back  towards  us.  Never  until  this  moment 
had  mj  senses  been  awakened  to  the  danger  which  I  now 
•uspeeted  to  be  about  me.  I  returned  glance  for  glance  to 
■7  companion,  and  rested  well  assureathat,  whatever  en- 
emies I  might  have,  he  was  not  of  their  number.  I  asked 
the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound  it  up,  and  under  pre- 
tenee  of  wishing  to  see  how  the  weather  might  pnibably 
be  on  the  morrow,  took  op  my  gun,  and  walked  out  of  the 
cabtB.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  eacn  barrel,  scraped  the  edges 
of  my  flints,  renewed  the  primings,  and  returning  to  Uie 
hot,  gave  a  favorable  account  of  my  observations.  I  took 
a  few  bear  skins,  made  a  pallet  of  them,  and  calling  my 
faithful  dog  to  my  side,  lay  down,  with  my  gun  close  to 
ny  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  to  all  appearances 
Gut  asleep.  A  £>hort  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices 
were  heard,  and  from  the  corner  of  my  eves  I  saw  two 
athletic  youths  making  their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead  stag 
on  a  pole.  They  disposed  of  their  burden,  and  asking  fur 
whisky,  helped  themselves  freely  to  it.  Observing  me 
and  the  wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who  I  was,  and  why 
tlie  devil  that  rascal  (meaning  the  Indian,  who,  they 
kficw,  understood  not  a  word  of  English)  was  in  tlie 
fa'iuse.  The  mother,  —  for  so  she  proved  to  be,  bade  them 
speak  less  loudly,  maub  mention  of  my  watch,  and  took 
tnem  to  a  corner,  where  a  conversation  took  place,  the 
purport  of  which  rcouired  little  shrewdness  in  mc  to 
^uess.  I  tapped  my  aog  gently, —  he  moved  his  tail,  and 
with  indescribable  pleasure  1  saw  his  fine  eyes  alternati^ly 
fixed  on  me  and  raised  tt^wards  the  trio  in  the  corner.  I 
felt  that  he  perceived  danger  in  my  situation.  The  Indian 
exchanged  a  last  frlance  with  me.  The  lads  had  eaU*n 
aod  drunk  themaefves  into  such  condition,  that  I  already 
looked  upon  them  as  hors  du  combat;  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  whisky  bottle  to  the  ugly  mouth  of  their  dam 
I  hoped  would  soon  reduce  her  to  a  like  state.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment,  reader,  when  I  saw  this  incarnate  fiend 
take  a  large  carving  knife,  and  go  to  the  grind*8tonc  to 
whet  its  edge.  I  saw  her  pfour  the  water  on  tlie  turning 
Bachioe,  and  watched  her  working  every  way  with  the 
daogerous  instrument,  until  Uie  sweat  covered  every  part 
of  my  b«Kiy.  in  despite  of  my  delennination  to  dferend 
myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  nnished,  she  walked  to  her 
reeliog  sons,  and  said,  '  there,  that  '11  soon  settle  him  ! 
Boys,  kill  him,  —  and  then  for  the  watch.'  I  turned, 
cocked  my  gun  locks  silently,  touched  my  faithful  com- 
panion, aud  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first  who 
Biigbt  attempt  my  life.    The  moment  was  fkst  approach- 


ing, and  that  night  might  have  been  my  last  io  tbia  world. 
hM  not  Providence  made  preparations  for  my  feacne.  All 
was  ready.  The  infemaJ  hag  was  advancing  slowly 
probably  contemplating  the  best  wajr  of  deapatcniiig  mo 
whilst  her  sons  should  be  en^^aged  with  the  Indian.  I  waa 
several  times  on  the  eve  of  rising  and  shooting  ber  on  tbe 
spot :  —  but  she  was  not  to  be  ponished  thus.  Tbe  door 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  there  entered  two  atoiit  travel- 
ers, each  with  a  long  rifle  on  hia  shoulder.  I  bouneed  up 
on  my  feet,  and  making  them  moat  heartily  wekomei 
told  tnem  how  well  it  was  for  me  that  they  ahoaSd  arrive 
at  that  moment  The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute.  The 
drunken  sons  we're  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  apHe  of 
her  defence  and  vociferations,  shared  tbe  same  ftte.  The 
Indian  fairly  danced  with  joy,  and  (^ve  oa  to  nnderatand 
that,  as  he  could  not  sleep  for  pain,  be  wonld  wateh 
over  us.  You  may  suppose  we  slept  mueb  leaa  tbaa 
we  talked.  The  two  strangers  gave  me  an  aoeoont 
of  their  once  having  been  uemselvea  in  a  aomewhat 
similar  situation.  Day  oame,  fair  and  rosy,  and  with  it 
the  punishnient  of  our  captives.  They  were  now  qnite 
sobered.  Their  feet  were  unbound,  but  their  ame  weie 
securely  tied.  We  marched  them  into  the  woods  off 
the  road,  and  having  used  them  as  Regulators  were 
wont  to  use  such  delinquents,  we  set  fire  to  the  cabin, 
gave  all  the  skins  and  implements  to  the  young  Indian 
warrior,  and  proceeded,  well  pleased,  towards  the  settle- 
ments." 

*  "  Having  resided  some  years  in  Kentucky,  and  hav- 
ing more  than  once  been  witness  of  rifle  sports,  I  will 
present  you  with  the  results  of  my  observation,  bow  hi 
rifle  shooting  is  understood  in  that  State.  Several  indi- 
viduals who  conceive  themselves  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  gun,  are  often  seen  to  meet  for  the  porpoae  of 
displaying  their  skill ;  and  betting  a  trifling  sum,  put  op 
a  target,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  common  sizea  nail  is 
hammered  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  marks- 
men make  choice  of  what  they  consider  a  proper  diatanee. 
which  may  be  40  paces.  Escn  man  cleans  the  interior  of 
his  tube,  which  is  called  wiping  it,  plsces  a  ball  in  tbe 
palm  of  his  hand,  pouringas  much  powder  from  hia  bom 
upon  it  as  will  cover  it.  TThis  quantity  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  any  distance  within  a  nundreo  yarda.  A 
shot  which  comes  very  close  to  the  nail  is  considered  aa 
that  of  an  indifferent  marksman  ;  the  bending  of  the  nail 
is  somewhat  better,  but  nothing  less  than  hitting  it  right 
on  (he  head  is  satisfactory.  One  out  of  three  shots  gene- 
rally hits  the  nail,  and  should  the  shooters  amount  to  half 
a  dozen,  two  nails  are  frequently  needed  before  each  eac 
have  a  shot.  Those  who  drive  the  nail  have  a  fbrtber 
trial  amongst  themselves,  snd  the  two  best  shots  oat  of 
these  generally  settle  the  afi*air,  when  all  tbe  sportsmen 
sdjourn  to  some  house,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
friendly  intercourse,  appointing,  before  they  part^  a  dajr 
for  another  trial.  This  is  technically  termed  *  drivmg  th# 
nail.*  Barking  off'  squirrels  is  delightful  sport,  and  in  n; 
opinion  requires  a  greater  degree  of  accoiaey  than  aoy 
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shot,  would  subject  a  sportsman  to  derision.  ^'  Luck  is  like  a  shot-gun  mighty  aneeitiiiii''  is  a 
proverb  in  general  circulation.  Various  kinds  of  bunting  and  athletic  sports  farm  t  pan  af 
the  varions  amusements,  which  are,  however,  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  th«  Uoiied 
States. 

18.  Education.  Too  little  has  yet  been  done  for  education  in  the  Western  States.  Hm 
importance  of  the  subject  has  in  some  States,  especially  the  more  Southern  ones,  been  ioaufi- 
ciently  regarded  and  the  number  of  native  inhabitants  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  much  too  Iai|e. 

19.-  Aeftgrton.  In  none  of  the  Western  States  do  the  laws  provide  for  the  support  of  nj 
form  of  worship.  Religion  receives  little  other  aid  from  legislation,  than  the  panting  of  incorpm- 
tHms  ;  and  by  m()st  of  the  constitutions  clergymen  are  incapable  of  holding  offices  of  honor  or 
trust,  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  There  are,  however,  stationary  clergymen  in  the  towns, 
ciaUy  in  Ohio,  and  there  are  so  many  missionaries  and  traveling  preachers,  that  there  ia 
rally  no  want  of  religious  instruction.  The  court-house  is  the  general  place  of  meetii^,  api 
tberd  is  no  lack  of  the  rude  eloquence,  that  is  most  effectual  among  a  new  people.  The  prio- 
oipal  sects  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholics.  In  Arkansas,  and  m  frot 
in  aOlne  other  Western  States,  billiards  are  played,  and  races  performed,  on  Sunday,  in  thavH 
cinity  of  the  places  of  worship,  and  persons  will  sometimes  step  across  from  one  to  the  other. 
tills,  however,  is  chiefly  in  districts  where  the  population  is  thin.  The  camp  meetingi  alt 
numerously  attended  and  impressive.* 


other.  I  firat  witnessed  this  manner  of  procurinfr  squir- 
rels whikt  near  to  Uie  town  of  Frankfort.  The  performer 
was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone.  We  waJked  out  to- 
gether, and  followed  the  rocky  margins  of  the  Kentucky 
lUTer,  until  we  reached  a  piece  of  flat  land  thickly  cov- 
ered with  black  walnuts,  oaks,  and  hickories.  As  the 
general  mast  was  a  good  one  that  vear,  souirrels  were  seen 
gambollir^  on  every  tree  around  us.  My  companion,  a 
sUrat,  hafei  and  athletic  man,  dressed  in  a  homespun 
hunting  shirt,  bare  legged  and  moccassined,  carried  a  Ions 
and  heavy  rifle,  which,  as  he  was  londing  it,  he  said  had 
proved  emeient  in  all  his  former  undertakings,  and  which 
he  hoped  would  not  fail  on  this  occasion,  as  lie  felt  proud 
to  show  me  his  skill.  The  gun  was  wipc*d,  the  powder 
measured,  the  ball  patched  with  600  Uiread  linen,  and  the 
oharoe  sent  home  with  a  hickory  rod.  We  moved  not  a 
itep  Trom  the  place,  for  the  squirrels  were  so  numerous 
Uut  it  was  unnecessarv  to  go  OLAer  them.  Boone  pointed 
to  one  of  these  animals  which  had  observed  us,  and  was 
orooohed  on  a  branch  about  50  P>oes  distant,  and  bade  me 
mark  well  where  the  ball  shoula  hit  He  raised  his  piece 
mdnally,  until  the  htad  (that  beinsr  the  namn  given  by 
uie  Kentuckians  to  the  n^kt)  ^  the  barrel  i^as  brought 
(O  a  line  with  the  spot  he  intended  to  hit  The  whio-like 
report  resounded  through  the  woods,  and  along  the  hill  in 
repeated  echoes.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  perceiv- 
pa  that  the  ball  had  hit  the  piece  of  the  bark  immediately 
(•eneath  the  squirrel,  and  snivered  it  into  splinters,  the 
concussion  produced  by  which  had  killed  the  animal,  and 
sent  it  whirling  through  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  blown 
up  b^  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine.  Boone  kept 
up  his  firing,  and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  we  had 

trocurred  as  many  squirrels  as  we  wished ;  tor  you  must 
now,  that  to  load  a  rifle  only  requires  a  moment,  and 
that  if  it  is  wiped  after  each  shot,  it  will  do  dulv  for  hours. 
Since  that  adventure  with  our  veteran  Boone,  1  have  seen 
many  other  individuals  perform  the  same  feat  The 
tnMJfuiti  of  a  candle  with  a  ball,  I  first  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  near  the  banks  of  Green  River,  not  tar  from  a 
la.'ge  pigeon  roost,  to  which  I  had  previously  made  a  visit. 
1  iieaid  many  reports  of  guns  during  the  early  part  of  a 
(lark  night,  and  knowing  them  to  oe  those  of^  rifles,  I 
went  towards  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  cause.  On  reach- 
ing the  place,  I  was  welcomed  by  a  dozen  tall,  stout  men, 
who  told  me  they  were  exercising,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  snoot  by  night  at  the  reflected  light  from 
*.he  eyes  of  a  deer  or  wolf,  oy  torch  light,  of  which  I  shall 
givo  you  an  account  somewhere  else.  A  fire  was  blaxing 
near,  the  smoke  of  which  rose  curling  among  the  thioE 
folia|ps  of  the  trees.  At  a  distance  that  rendered  it  scaroe- 
ly  distinguishahle,  stood  a  burning  candle,  as  if  intended 
u  an  ootrifif  to  the  goddess  of  night,  but  which  in  fiud 


was  only  fifty  yards  flrom  the  spot  on  whieh  w& 
One  man  Was  within  a  tew  yards  of  it,  to  watdi  Iha  dP 
fects  of  the  shots,  as  well  as  to  light  the  candle  iboald  h 
chance  to  go  out,  or  replace  it  ahoold  the  aliat  ent  HanHib 
Each  marunian  shot  in  his  torn,  ftinie  never  hH  tittv 
the  snuflT  or  the  candle,  and  were  congratalated  with  i 
loud  laugh;  whiU  others  actually  snofiM  the  cnA 
without  putting  it  ont,  and  were  recompenaed  Ibr  ^tk 
dexterity  by  numerous  hurrahs.  One  en  tliem  wlio  «■ 
particularly  expert,  was  very  fortunate;  and  sanflM  di 
candle  3  times  out  of  7,  whilst  all  tlie  other  ahote  iMft 

fmt  out  the  candle,  or  col  it  immediatelj  unte  di 
ight*' — Audubon. 

*  "  None  but  one  who  has  seen,  eatt  imagine  tli6  iMff 
est  excited  in  a  district  of  country  perhape  SO  nllee  luti- 
tent,  by  the  awaited  approaoh  or  tlie  time  ftr  •  ea^ 
meeting :  and  none  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  ima^V 
how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  nnderalood  what  pi^ 
duces  effect,  and  how  well  tliey  have  praetiaed  ^m  ft 
Suppose  the  scene  to  be,  where  the  most  esttenaiTe  tnM^ 
ments  and  most  frequent  camp  meetings  have  heea,  H^ 
ing  the  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beaatifbl  and  Mb 
valleys  among  the  mountains  of  IVnneasee.  The  tdm 
has  been  circulated  3  or  3  months.  On  the  appoinlefl  ^g* 
coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on  hof»becfc,Mii 
multitudes  traveling  IVom  a  distance  on  foot,  frageiwMi 
provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and  arrangenienla  ftr  iH 
stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  from  ereiy  petal  Ift* 
wards  the  central  spot.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  ne#  Iff 
those  beautiful  and  lofly  trees,  natural  to  the  vanift  tf 
Tennessee,  in  its  deepest  verdure,  and  beside  a  >yAlf 
branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  water. 

**  The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  becanM  ta  ttb 
region  opinion  is  all-powerful ;  and  they  are  there,  cMftil 
to  extend  their  influence,  or  that  their  absence  bn^  flU 
be  noted,  to  diminish  it  Aspirants  for  office  are  tlRM|li 
electioneer,  and  gain  popularity.  Vast  ninnbers  are  ^"^'^ 
from  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjojr  ■  i  ' 
The  voung  and  beantiful  are  there,  with  mixed 
which  it  were  best  not  severely  to  aemtiniae. 

are  there,  their  young  eyes  fljistftiing  with  the  L 

terest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle  aged  ftttaMl  IM 
mothers  of  Ikmilies  are  there,  with  the  aober  lii^jiMr 
people,  whose  plans  in  life  are  fixed,  and  waiting  fliilAf 
to  hear.  Men  and  women  of  hoary  naira  are  iImmLJA 
such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  aa  their  yetra  imfc^ 
Such  is  the  congregation,  consisting  of  thooauidk 

**A  host  of  preachers  of  difltont  deaominatfoalL  fli 
there,  some  in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aapirteg  dMMW 

Iouth,  waiting  an  opportunity  for  disptav:  uA»i%  jgi 
ave  pcoolaimed  tlie  Gospel,  aa  pilgrinii  or  ttn  oMl^fliil 
the  lemoteat  north  of  our  vaat  fonnlrf  to  tl» 
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90.  JtniiquUUs.  Tliere  are  many  reitotifis  of  remote  antiquitjr,  such  as  might  hard  bMD 
fiisad  by  a  rather  iHmierous  but  rude  people,  who  irould  catrjr  to  the  work  more  labor  than 
wt.  They  consist  in  part  of  mounds,  rarying  in  height  from  10  or  20  to  50  and  even  70  feet, 
aod  commonly  of  a  regular  conical  form,  sometimes  truncated  and  sometimes  complete  cMea , 
sometimes  solitary  and  sometimes  clustered  together  m  great  numbers  ;  and  in  part  of  spaciotts 
enclosures,  oval,  circular,  square,  or  polygonal,  often  connected  with  each  other  by  long  paral- 
lel lines  of  embankments,  and  in  some  instances  comprising  an  extent  of  from  20  to  30  acres. 
In  general  the  walls  of  circumvallation  are  composed  wholly  of  earth,  but  sometimes  consist 
partly  of  stones  loosely  thrown  together,  and  traces  of  bricks  and  cement  are  said,  tliough 
perhaps  without  foundation,  to  have  been  met  with  in  some  places.  The  mounds  appear  to  bave 
been  used  is  places  of  burial,  even  if  they  were  not  constructed  for  this  purpose  ;  the  enclosmrea 
tat  purposes  of  defence.  The  question  as  to  the  origin,  authors,  and  objects  of  these  wtMte, 
fttti)  however,  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  and  while  some  look  upon  them  as  proofs  of  lb^ 
former  existence  of  a  more  civilized  population  in  this  part  of  the  world,  others  see  in  tbeA 
nothing  beyond  what  might  have  been  executed  by  the  naked  savages,  who  have  possessed 
tbese  regions  ever  since  they  have  been  known  to  Europeans,  and  others  have  denied  that  the 
mounds  were  artificial  works.  The  Indian  tribes,  who  have  been  known  to  the  whites,  haire 
bad  no  traditions  relative  to  this  curious  subject.  The  works  are  found  all  over  the  Mississip- 
pi valley,  from  the  St.  Peter's  on  the  north  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  toe 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  Virginia  to  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  and  are  almost,  if  not 
^piite,  always  situated  on  the  alluvial  flats  or  bottoms  of  the  rivers. 

There  is  a  group  of  remarkable  mounds  not  far  from  Natchez,  in  the  village  of  Seltsei^ 
lowe,  from  which  pipes,  weapons,  utensils,  &c.  have  been  obtained.  The  principal  mound  is 
95  fi?et  in  height,  with  a  flat  summit  of  4  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  low  rampart  or  baidk 
S  br  3  feet  high  ;  upon  this  area  rise  6  other  mounds,  one  of  which  is  30  feet  in  height,  or  65 
ieet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  a  collection  of  smaller  hillocks  are  scattered  around. 
There  b  another  and  similar  group  of  12  or  15  mounds  nearer  to  Natchez.  The  Americatt 
bottom  in  Illinois  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  mounds,  which  are  scattered. 
'^Idee  ^gantic  hay-cocks,"  over  its  surface  ;  20  of  them  may  be  counted  near  Cahokia,  iura 
the  largest,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  croup  of  16  or  18  smaller  ones,  is  90  feet  in  beieht,  with 
a  feese  600  yards  in  circumference.  Among  the  fortifications,  those  of  ChiUicothe,  of  Circlie^> 
tiUe,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town,  and  Newark,  in  Ohio,  deserve  notice.  The  first 
Melitjoned  consists  of  a  square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth  li  feet  fatjjh,  and 
BO  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  covering  more  ttian  100  acres.  That  of  CircleviUe  was  a  simi 
lif  enclosure  of  a  circular  shape,  but  it  has  been  mostly  destroyed,  although  numerous  burrowi 
or  tnbunds  still  stand  in  the  vicinity.     At  Newark  there  is  also  a  circular  rampart  with  lines 


tta  Meilean  gulf,  and  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feel- 
iagi,  ftad  the  experience,  which  thej  have  treasored  up 
ia  a  traveling  ministry  of  50  years,  and  whose  accents, 
trembling  with  tpr^,  still  more  impressively  than  tlieir 
ihnrds,  announce  that  they  will  soon  travel,  and  preach 
■o  more  on  the  earth,  are  there.  Such  are  the  preachers. 
"  The  line  of  tents  is  pitched ;  and  the  religious  city 
frowa  up  in  a  few  hours  under  the  trees,  ^side  the 
stream.  Lamps  are  h>in^  in  lines  among  the  branches ; 
and  the  effect  of  their  glare  upon  the  surrounding  forest 
It  as  of  inaj^ic.  The  scenery  of  thr  most  brilliant  theatre 
in  the  world  is  a  painting  only  for  children,  compared 
with  it.  Meantime  the  multitudes,  with  the  highest  ex> 
eitcment  of  social  feeling  added  to  the  general  enthasiasm 
of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent,  a.!id  interchange 
apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  coming 
feoleunities.  Their  coffee  and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their 
supper  is  finished.  By  this  time  the  moon,  (for  they  take 
tlMHifht,  to  appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the 
■MOO)  begins  to  show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of 
the  mountains ;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glimmering 
thfongh  tlic  intervals  of  the  branches.  The  whole  con- 
■Citales  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Qod.  An  old 
PMa,  ia  a  dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a 
platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a 
Toiee  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which 
!!•  wtiole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the  words, -^ 
•od  an  air,  ia  which  every  voioe  can  join.    We  should 


deem  poorly  of  the  heart,  that  would  not  thrill,  as  tb«  iouf 
is  heard,  like  the  *  sound  of  many  waters,'  echoing  amolif 
the  hills  and  mountains.  Such  are  the  scenes,  As  Asso- 
ciations, and  such  the  influence  of  external  things  upon 
the  nature  so  *  fearfully  and  wonderfully  *  constituted,  m 
ours,  that  little  effort  is  necessary,  on  such  a  theme  as  m- 
ligion,  urged  at  such  a  place,  under  such  circumstanoe*. 
to  fill  the  neart  and  the  eyes.  The  hoary  orator  talks  or 
God,  of  eternity,  a  judgment  to  come,  and  all  that  is  ]ift> 
pressive  beyond,  tie  speaks  of  his  *  experiences.'  hit 
toils  and  travels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  how 
many  he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  neace,  and  triumph,  gather- 
ed to  their  fathers ;  and  when  ne  speaks  of  the  short  qiaee 
that  remains  to  him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  m 
more  proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies  of  his 
crucified  Redeemer. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratonr,  ta 
produce  lu  such  a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the 
heart.  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the 
gathering  moisture  fVom  his  own  eye,  that  his  auditfliea 
are  dissolved  in  tears,  or  uttering  the  exclamations  of  pen- 
itence. Nor  is  it  cause  for  admiration,  that  many,  who 
poised  themselves  on  an  estimation  or  higher  intelleet 
and  a  nobler  insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch  the  hi* 
fectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and  children  in  theii 
turn  :  and  though  they  *  came  to  mock,  remain  to  praj  *  *--• 
Hinis  Geognpkf, 
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diverging  in  different  directions.  In  the  western  part  of  New  York,  there  are  three  cotubr 
forts  about  8  miles  distant  from  each  other,  which  have  been  thought  to  have  enclosed  and  da- 
fended  an  ancient  city.  The  American  traveler,  Captain  Carver,  describes  an  extensive  wvk 
m  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  requiring  for  its  defimce  6J0W 
men. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.     TENNESSEE. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Tenaessee  is  bounded  N.  by  Kentucky  ;  E.  by  North  Cait- 
Una  ;  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  and  W.  by  the  river  Mississippi,  septrat^g 
it  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Its  length  is  about  430  miles  ;  its  breadth  104.  It  lies  be> 
tween  35^  and  36^  36'  N.  lat.,  and  between  81^  30"  and  90^  lO'  W.  long.,  and  rnnfMi 
45,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Cumberland  Mountains^  extend  through  the  State  from  northeist  le 
southwest,  dividing  it  into  two  sections,  which  geographers  distinguish  as  East  and  Wissi  Tsth 
nessee.  In  East  Tennessee  are  many  parallel  ridges,  the  most  lofty  of  which  are  the  Lmmsif  ' 
Stontj  Yellowy  Irony  Baldj  and  Unaka  Mountains.  All  these  are  peaks  of  a  continued  rhrii, 
FTalden^s  and  Copper  Ridge^  and  Churchy  PowelVs^  and  Bay'^s  Mountainsj  are  in  the  noi^ 
east.  The  summits  of  some  of  these  mountains  exhibit  plateaus  of  considerable  extent^  wfaidi 
admit  of  good  roads,  and  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  mountains  and  hills  subside  il 
they  approach  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio. 

3.  Valleys.     The  valleys  of  the  small  rivers  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  rich  beyond 
of  the  same  description  in  the  Western  States.    The  valleys  of  the  great  streams  of  the  Tt 
see  and  Cumberland,  differ  little  from  the  alluvions  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  West.    Qi  $ 
the  small  valleys  are  many  fine  plantations,  and  yet  so  lonely  that  they  seem  lost  among  dtf 
mountains. 

4.  Rivers.     The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  traverses  East  TeoneassSi 
and  the  northern  section  of  Alabama,  re-enters  Tennessee,  crosses  its  whole  width  into  Xdh  J 
tucky,  and  passes  into  the  Ohio,  57  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.     Il  is  nsv   . 
1,2()0  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio.     It  has  numerous  brancbesi  od 

is  navigable  for  boats  for  1,000  miles  ;  most  of  the  branches  rise  among  the  mountunsyvd 
are  to^  shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods  which  take  place  occasionally,  at  al 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  admit  flat  boats  to  be  floated  down  to  the  main  stream.    The  principri 
branches  are  the  Holston  and  Clinch^  from  the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia,  and  the  Fnitk 
Broad  and  Hiwassee^  from  North  Carolina.     The  current  of  tne  Tennessee  is  in  general  npidi 
and  is  favorable  only  to  downward  navigation.     At  Muscle  Shoals,  the  river  expands  to  • 
width  of  several  miles,  and  is  very  shallow.     The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  lie 
the  Elk  and  Duck.     The  River  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Kentoe^t 
ind  after  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles  in  that  State,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through  which  k   ; 
Jiakes  a  circuit  of  250  miles,  when  it  re-enters  Kentucky  and  falls  into  the  Ohio.     In  Tennse* 
see  it  has  several  branches  ;  it  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  beautiful  stream  ;  steamboats  of  the  laigHl  • 
size  ascend  this  river  to  Nashville,  and  keel-boats,  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  SCO  nulas    ^ 
further.     The  Obion^  Forked  Deery  Big  Ilatchyy  and  Wolf  rivers,  m  the  western  part  of  this  -' 
State,  flow  into  the  Mississippi  ;  these  are  all  navigable  for  boats.     No  part  of  the  westoi 
country  is  better  watered  than  Tennessee. 

5.  Climate.  The  climate  is  delightful,  bein^  milder  than  in  Kentucky,  and  free  from  At 
mtense  heat  which  prevails  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Snows  of  sons 
depth  are  frequent  in  the  winter,  but  the  summers,  especiaUy  in  the  higher  regions,  are  mild. 
In  these  parts  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  thought  to  equal  that  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  low  valleys,  where  'stagnant  waters  abound,  and  the  alluvions  of  the  greH 
rivers,  are  unhealthy. 

6.  Soil.  The  soil  in  East  Tennessee  is  remarkably  fertile,  containing  great  proportions  of 
Jme.  In  West  Tennessee,  the  soil  is  various,  and  the  strata  descend  irom  the  mountains  ii 
the  following  order  ;  first,  loamy  soil,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand ;  next,  yellow  clay  ;  tUrd^f 
a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  clay  ;  lastly,  white  sand.  In  the  southern  parts,  are  ii 
beds  of  oyster  shelb,  on  high  table  land,  at  a  distance  from  any  stream ;  some  of  these 
are  of  an  enormous  size.     The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  alluvions  is  extremely  fertile. 
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igetabU  ProducHotiB.  Nearly  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  Tirestcrii  country  are  found  in 
te,  but  the  laurel  tribes  are  not  common.  Juniper,  red-cedar,  and  savin,  cover  the 
OS.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums,  which  are  properly  more  northern  fruits,  are  raised  in 
rfection.     The  sugar  maple  is  very  abundant. 

fifierab.  Inexhaustible  quarries  of  gypsum,  of  the  finest  quality,  abound  in  East  Ten- 
Marble,  in  many  beautiiful  varieties  is  abundant.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  plenty,  and 
id  mines  have  been  worked.  Salt  springs  are  numerous,  but  the  water  is  not  sufficient- 
l  to  admit  of  their  being  made  profitable.  Nitrous  earth  abounds  in  the  saltpetre  caves, 
d  region,  already  described  in  the  Southern  States,  extends  into  the  southeastern  part 
lessee.  The  spot  affording  the  metal,  is  situated  about  12  mile/  south  of  the  Tellico 
laar  the  Unaka  mountain,  which  separates  this  State  from  North  Carolina.  The  gold 
n  small  grains,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks 
ompose  the  mountain  ;  it  is  found  in  the  small  rivulets  and  brooks,  and  also  on  the  de- 
of  the  mountains,  and  very  near  their  summits.  It  is  contained  in  a  stratum  of  the 
10  or  12  inches  in  depth,  and  is  separated  from  the  earth  by  washing.  Tennessee  also 
ore  of  zinc,  of  excellent  quality.  The  Cumberland  Mountains  are  rich  in  coal. 
,  roofing  slate,  and  magnetic  iron-ore,  may  be  also  numbered  among  the  mineral  pro- 
j  and  mineral  springs  are  numerous.  The  great  coal-field  of  Tennessee  is  co-extensive 
Cumberland  Mountains,  whose  summit  is  occupied  by  the  coal-measures.  It  extends 
ntucky  across  the  Cumberland,  and,  perhaps,  across  the  Kentucky  River,  and  into 
I  across  the  Tennessee  ;  the  coal  crops  out  at  numerous  points  on  the  declivities  of 
Dtains,  and  is  worked  in  Fentress,  where  it  is  sent  down  the  Obey  River  to  the  Cum- 
in Morgan,  where  Emery's  River  afibrds  facilities  for  transporting  it  to  the  Tennessee, 
le  Sequatchee  Valley ;  from  these  points,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  fii 
[y.  it  is  carried  down  the  rivers  in  flat  boats  as  far  as  New  Orleans. 
wes.  The  mountains  of  tliis  State  contain  a  great  number  of  caverns,  which  are 
be  most  remarkable  features  of  the  country.  They  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  that 
r  have  been  explored  ;  and  little  more  is  known  of  them,  than  that  they  abound  m 
Mrth.  One  of  them  has  been  descended  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  foimd  to  con- 
smooth  limestone  rock,  with  a  stream  of  pure  water  at  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  turn  a 
L  cave  on  a  high  peak  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  has  a  perpendicular  descent,  the 
y(  which  has  never  been  sounded.  A  cave  which  may  be  descended  some  hundred  feet, 
ed  for  a  mile,  is  an  object  too  common  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  traveler's  attention, 
f  these  caves  are  several  miles  in  extent ;  they  are  in  limestone.  The  Big  Bone  Cavtj 
ived  its  name  from  its  containing  the  huge  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  megalonyx. 
ig  the  Enchanted  Mountains,  the  name  given  to  several  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Ridge, 
e  very  singular  foot-prints,  marked  in  the  solid  limestone  rock.  These  are  tracks  of 
rses,  and  other  animals,  as  distinctly  marked  as  though  but  yesterday  impressed  in  clay 
ir.  Their  appearance  often  indicates  that  the  feet  which  made  them,  had  slidden,  as 
cending  a  declivity  of  soft  clay.  The  human  feet  have  uniformly  6  toes,  with  the  ex- 
of  one  track,  which  is  thought  to  be  that  of  a  negro.  One  of  the  tracks  is  16  inches 
d  13  inc'nes  wide  from  toe  to  heel,  with  the  ball  of  the  heel  6  inches  in  diameter.  On 
e  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  similar  impression  of  two  human  feet  in  a  mass  of  limestone, 
factory  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  these  singular  appearances. 
^ace  of  the  Country.  This  State  is  more  diversified  in  appearance  than  any  other  in 
em  country.  Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a  great  portion  oi  its  surface,  and  the  whole 
flfers,  in  general,  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  scenery. 
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ivisions.  This  Stale  is  divided  into  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee.  It  has  77  counties.* 
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3.  Toant.  The  city  of  J^tuheilUy  in  West  Tennessee,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  SaiRi 
md  the  seat  of  goyemment.  It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  Cumberland  River,  in  a  pleiM 
situation,  near  some  high  bluSs,  and  is  much  frequented  during  the  hot  months,  hj  the  iolM; 
lants  of  the  lower  country.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steaniboats  to  this  place.  The  «■• 
nences,  rising  with  s  gentle  inclination,  afford  many  agreeable  seats  for  the  el^aot  manuOM  fl£ 
the  opulent  citizens.  The  liouses  are  generally  neat  and  tasteful,  and  among  the  public  h^m 
mgs  are  the  court-house,  lunatic  asylum,  a  penitentiary  conducted  on  the  Aubum  syBUq^f 
churches,  the  halls  of  Nashville  University,  academy,  &c.  The  trade  and  business  are  tOUjfi 
sive  ;  there  are  about  15  steamboats  employed  on  the  river,  beside  great  numbers  of  ked-boMf 
and  flat  boats  ;  and  among  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  several  brass  and  ■ron  6imif% 
ries,  rolling-mills,  tanneries,  &c.  Population,  8,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Nashville  are  fiiia* 
rably  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  its  educational  institutions  anm 
meroua  and  well  supported.  The  Hermitage,  the  plantation  of  ex-president  Jackson,  ia  ■!■■' 
IS  miles  above  Nashville.  Gallatin,  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and  ClarkmB^ 
on  the  river  below,  are  flourishing  villages.  _ 

KfioxoilU  is  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  on  the  Holston,  and  m  ^ 
thiiving  place,  with  some  trade.  Kiioxville  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Slate,  and  it  CO^ 
laius  the  halls  of  East  Tennessee  College.  Population,  SjOOO.  Murfrtaborovgh,  in  Wj 
Tennessee,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government  for  the  State ;  the  country  around  it  is  feiW 
but  it  is  a  small  town.  Colombia,  on  Duck  River,  is  a  busy  aud  flourishing  village,  with  1^ 
inhabitants.  Mtmphit  has  a  fine  situation  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pickering,  on  the  Misi 
sippi,  at  a  point  where  the  great  western  road  strikes  the  river.  It  is  a  new  settienicnt,  but 
a  growing  place.     Population,  9,000. 

3.  Jlgriculture.  Agriculture  forms  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  TnMI^ 
see.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  productive,  and  many  of  the  valleys  of  East  TenoMM^ 
and  much  of  the  middle  and  western  sections,  are  eminently  fertile.  Indian  corn  utd  cataa 
are  the  staples  of  the  Slate,  and  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  wheat  are  raised.  CoiM 
thrives  in  almost  every  part  except  in  the  northcaslem  triangular  section,  and  the  crop  IB  alxM 
200,000  bales  ;  but  the  climate  of  Tennessee  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  plant  as  tnat  otAt 
States  south  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  the  new  lands  of  the  western  part  have,  bowerS) 
been  chiefly  dci'oted  to  this  crop  ;  the  tobacco  crop  is  about  5,000  hogsheads.  In  East  Tir 
nessee,  grazing  is  much  attended  to,  and  great  numbers  of  live  stock  are  driven  out  of  the  Sfll% 
to  the  eastern  markets.  j 

4.  Commerce.  The  pine  forests  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  afford  tar,  mirilif^ 
turpentine,  rosin,  and  lampblack;  these,  with  whisky,  coarse  linens,  cotton  bagging,  S|fe 
stock,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  butler,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  flour,  coal,  fruits,  cotton,  nuiat^iiit 
tobacco,  constitute  the  exports  of  Tennessee.  Estimated  value  of  the  exports,  8,0OO,0Q0j|iL 
lars.     The  estimated  value  of  real  property  in  the  State,  is  150,000,000  dollars.  t 

5.  RaUroada,     The  cental  part  of^  the  State  transports  its  surplus  productions  and  ilil|{^ 
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nMjr,  tHifi  ooosists  of  a  Senate 
are  eho^en  biennially,  as  alia 
elected  by  a  plurality.  Siff- 
legi^ture  meets  once  in  turn 


Tks  State  sends  11  representatives  to  Lrongr 

'Mdi^um..    The  Methodists  and  Be       i      r  the  most  numerous  sect^.    Tbe    Pre&byte- 

eipallT  of  the  cid  school  are  nni     c        The  Cutoberiand  Piresbyterians  form  a  dS* 

peeoKar  lo  the  Westerh  States*     rhere  are  besides,  EpisoopalhOis  and  Lutbeirans  w)tli 

Enniihn  Catholics,  Qeakeis,  Christis 
BiktMm.    There  are  68  academi(         the  State)  one  baring  b6eb  tmdowed  m  eMh 
p^,  Iqr  craett  efpcAlio  land,  but  many     i  inot  m  actual  operation.    TlieeoD€|jiatt 

«e  the  C/m0«r9Jle  a/  JVbllivt7fe,  m  i      city,  one  of  the  most  respebtaUe  educatitsdlA 
hi  the  Weat,  havitig  6  teachers,  and  i^  students ;  Grsenavilb  CpB^,  at  drett» 
WlaMf^tton  ColUge^  in  Waslmigon  countr ;  Eati  Tenne$9e$  Oott$g$^  at  KnMvlIleli 
ban  Colhgei  at  Colunfbia.    There  ]M  also  a  Presbyterian  theological  aeminarj,  it 

k:  jRifary.    Temies^ec  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Western  States,  a&d  ihe  first  sei&i* 

SI*  were  made  between  the  years  1765  and  1770.  The  earliest  bhabitants  were  emigranta 
Mortb  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  the  country  was  included  within  the  limits  of  North  Car* 
§m  iffl  1790,  when  rt  was  placed  ttnder  a  territorial  eovernment,  widi  the  name  of  the  Tern- 
HpBeaitb  of  the  Ohio.  In  1706,  h  constitution  was  formed,  and  Tenneaaee  was  adnutied  iflU> 
^IhiioQ  as  an  independent  fitate.     In  1834,  the  constitution  was  revised  idd  amended. 
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CHAPTER  XL.        KENT,UCKr. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPBt. 
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t.  Bovmdariti  and  ExUnt.  Kentucky  is  bounded  K.  by  lOinob)  lli^aiiai  and  Ofai6  ;  £• 
m  Yir^nia  ;  8.  by  Tennessee  ;  and  W.  by  Missouri  and  Illinob.  It  attends  fitmi  9lfl  M' 
mmP  W  N.  latitude,  mi  from  8P  50"  to  89^  2(y  W.  longitude.  It  b  900  miles  m  letfil, 
It  to  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  150.  It  contams  40,000  square  tniles. 
t.  RMTi.  The  Ohio  washes  the  whole  southern  limit }  h  will  be  described  in  the  net i 
Af^iier.  The  JUisrissippi  forms  a  small  part  of  the  westerti  bomidarf-  ^^  Cmmherkmd  abd 
Mtssse  rivers  pass  through  die  western  extremity  of  the  State,  bto  ihe  Ohio.  In  tbe  nortb- 
pait,  the  Licking  and  Kehtueky  rirers  take  their  rise  m  the  Cumberland  Mountuna,  and 
r  northwesterly  into  the  Ohio  ;  they  are  each  about  800  miles  m  length ;  the  latter  is  navi- 
mkk  for  150  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  150  yards  at  its  mouth  $  the  eofrent  is  rqiid,  and  Ae 
■ores  are  hi^.  For  a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perp^dicuhr  banka  of  limestone. 
The  voyagei  passing  down  this  stream,  experiences  an  indescribable  sensation  on  lookbg  up* 
wards  to  the  sky  frrm  a  deep  chasm  hemmed  in  by  lofty  parapets.  Green  River  rises  in  the 
Wem  part,  and  flows  westerly  into  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  boat  navigation  of  900  miles.  The 
Big  S&aiy  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  flows  north  hito  the  Ohio. 
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3.  Climale.  This  Sute hu  a  tempente  aad  salubrious  climate,  dffitrtng  fitUafrom 'AaC tf 
Tennessee.  The  air,  however,  h  somewhat  moister.  The  winter  be^s  late  in  Deeeinbti, 
and  never  lasts  longer  than  3  months. 

4.  Soil.  .Kentucky  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Western  States.  There  are  ■vg 
tracts  called  "  barrens,"  from  being  bare  of  trees,  yet  they  have  a  good  loO.  The  earigV 
parts  of  the  State  are  the  mostproductive.  '  *  , 

5.  Geology.  Mineralt.  The  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  include  iron  ore,  coal,  irit 
and  lime.  The  geological  character  of  the  rock  formations,  the  horizonul  or  slightly  incHip 
position  of  the  strata,  which  have  been  much  furrowed  by  the  agency  of  cuiTeiiti  of  wateft^' 
the  nature  of  the  included  mineraJs,  show  that  this  State  forms  a  seciion  of  the  great  Tka»' 
Alleghany  region  of  newer  secondary  deposites,  whose  extent  has  never  been  ascetOntA 
Bituminous  coal  is  widely  diifused,  and  valuable  seams  are  often  exposed  on  the  riTer-^fiari, 
other  places,  where  the  strata  have  been  cut  tbroit^b.  Some  iron  is  made  in  different  qiaHMb' 
but  the  amount  is  inconsiderable.  Salt  springs  are  found  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  BtatefHi 
several  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  salt  are  made  at  different  works  ;  but  as  this  article  ii  tiK 
nished  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  Kanawha  salines,  it  is  not  manufacmred  in  large  maU^ 
Saltpetre-eanb,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  is  found  in  many  of  the  caves  which  abound  in  this  nn^ 
and  during  the  war  it  was  extensively  used  for  making  saltpetre.  The  salt  springs  lliaiiaj 
the  name  of  hcks  from  the  early  settlers,  on  account  of  their  being  the  favorite  resort  of  1^ 
wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  licking  the  saline  efflorescences  so  abundant  around  ll 
the  same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  sulphuretted  fountains,  which  are  very  n 
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Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Boone  county,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Blue  Licks  on  the  Licking  BisW* 
Mud  Lick,  or  the  Olympian  Springs,  near  Ovvlngisville,  Harrodsburg  Springs  and  GreeaaiqC 
Springs,  Flat  Lick  and  Mann's  Lick  near  Louisville,  ^Vhite  Lick  in  Union  county,  Elk  Uifc< 
in  Hart,  &c.,  are  among  these  numerous  springs,  of  the  chemical  composition  of  wliicb 
know  little.     The  hunters,  who  first  visited  this  region,  found  them  the  favorite  resort  of 
bison,  elk,  deer,  &c.,  and,  from  the  gigantic  bones  which  have  been  discovered  at  Big  T 
Lick,  and  have  given  that  spot  Its  name,  It  appears,  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  tbej  wen 
qtiented  by  huge  animals  of  extinct  races.      I'liis  lick  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  b 
kept  wet  by  a  number  of  salt  springs,  which  rise  over  a  surface  of  several  acre: 
springs  also  occur  in  the  eastern  mountainous  district ;  these  are,  as  is  well  known, 

carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  iitinJM 
the  earth,  which,  on  the  applicatMNL- 
fire,  will  someumes  bum  for  a  great ' 
of  time.     Oil  or  petroleum  ipri 
found  near  BurkesvIUe,  in  Allen 
and  other  places,  and  the  oil  is  col 
by  the  people,  who  attribute  to  it 
and  vanoua  medicinal  virtues.     Itii 
known  further  east  under  the  nan 
Seneca  Oil. 

6.  JVaturalCuTXoeitiu.  Like  Ti 
see,  this  State  lias  a  great  numberofi 
ems,     ^fany  of  them  are  of  a         "' 
depib.    The  Mammoth  Care,  i 
River,  has  been  explored  to  the 
of  about  3  miles.*   Most  of  these 
are  In  the  souihweslem  part  of  the 
and  are  situated  in  a  hroicen  and  TiiHy^l 
not  mountainous  countiy. 
In  this   State  are  auo 
cavities,  or  depressions,  in  Ae  s 
the  ground,  called  "  sink  h 
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dimennAn*  of  Ihe  monlh  are  about  40  fcrt  in  bright,  by  5U  pntecliDr  tbe  ligbti  oT  viwirn.    Thmm  W  it  lb  fWH 

hi  breadlb,  decrruing  vndaailr  Ibr  the  flnt  hatrmitp,  till  camnt  of  ur  punilc  inwatdlj  far  9  BMCifc,  ■MvQ 

the  eaTPTD  i*  no  moie  than  10  tret  in  hcifht  and  a*  manv  waidl*  ibr  tfao  remaioaer  at  the  jnr.    Bafloicallf  MmH 

mbraadlh;  at  *hich  place  •  partition  Eu  bMnsrecleil,  wit,  that,  wera  it  not  far  Iba  doer  that  Wb««aHiii^ 
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monlj  ia  the  shape  of  inFcrted  cones,  60  or  70  feet  ia  depth,  and  from  60  to  300 
iFCumference  at  the  top.  Their  sides  and  bottoms  are  generally  covered  with  wit 
I  aquatic  productions.  The  ear  can  often  distinguish  the  sound  of  waters  flowing 
»m,  and  it  is  helieved  that  they  are  perforations  in  the  bed  of  limestone  below  the 
ch  have  caused  the  earth  above  to  sink.  The  common  people  imagine  them  to  have 
;e  wells,  at  which  the  mammoths  of  former  times  quenched  their  thirst.  Sometimes 
id  has  been  opened,  and  disclosed  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
rities,  and  in  one  instance  a  mill  was  erected  over  the  mvisible  river.  Considerable 
lisappear  in  several  places  and  afterward  rise  again  to  the  surface,  at  some  distance  be* 
ing  evidently  flowed  through  these  subterraneous  channels. 
ee  of  the  Country,     Kentucky  presents  a  waving  and  diversified  surface,  w'thout  be* 


impoflnble  to  preserve  an  open  light.  It  is 
■ooth,  M  fkr  as  Uiia  place,  on  account  of  its  be- 
;tMit  of  the  influence  of  dajliffht,  which  here 
be  a  small  star.  Formerly,  when  the  cavern 
inofered,  this  part  of  it  was  nearly  filled  with 
ak  has  been  reeenUj  manufactured  into  salt* 

f  prepared  ourselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
m,  oil|  and  candlei)  and  taking  2  persons  as 

took  our  last  view  of  the  daylight,  and  pro* 
vard.  closing  the  door  behind  us.  Immediately 
tirseiTes  in  thick  and  almost  palpable  darkness, 
e€  our  4  lights  spread  but  a  feeble  radiance 
Such  is  the  neight  at  this  -place,  that  we  were 

to  discover  the  top,  and  to  see  from  one  side 
r,  was  utterly  impossible.  From  this  place  ex- 
ml  cabins,  or  as  travelers  have  named  them, 
lifierent  directions.  This  part  of  the  cave  is 
First  Hopper.  The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
17  light,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  salt 
ind  top  are  formed  of  rock.  We  proceeded  for- 
ag  several  rooms  on  our  right,  and  one  on  our 
e  arrived  at  the  Second  Hopper,  a  distaTiceof  4 

tlie  mouth.  About  1  mile  in  the  roar  of  this, 
d  oat  to  us  by  our  ^uide,  the  place  where  the 
nammy  was  found,  m  a  sitting  posture,  hy  the 
earern,  enveloped  in  a  mat,  and  in  a  complete 
■ervation. 
zt  entered  the  room  denominated  the  Haunted 

It  is  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  20  feet  in  height, 
Teadth,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length,  in 
f.  The  top  is  formed  of  smooth,  white  stone, 
much  resembling  the  plastering  of  a  room, 
small  quantity  of  water  constantly,  though  al- 
rceptibiy,  falling  from  above,  which,  in  the 
2es,  has  worn  from  the  stone  at  the  top,  some 
illars,  which  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  room. 

the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  art.  In 
n  there  is  formed  a  complete  chair,  with  arms, 
received  the  name  of  Arm  Chair.  By  the  side 
I  clear  pool  of  water,  strongly  impregnated  with 
The  sides  of  the  room  are  likewise  elegantly 
ilh  a  variety  of  figures,  formed  from  the  stone 
and  coming  down  upon  the  side  of  the  cavern, 
I  in  the  winter,  from  the  eavos  of  buildings,  the 
if  our  lights  upon  tliom  forming  a  most  brilliant 
r.  At  the  end  of  this  room,  we  descended  a 
tural  staircase,  to  the  dt»pth  of  near  300  feet 
places,  affording  only  room  for  one  person  to 
Here  we  found  a  beautiful  stream  of  pure 
ding  its  wav  along  between  the  rocks.  The 
f  tins  part  of  the  cavt^rn  i?  rendered  really  aw- 
j  being  associated  with  a  variety  of  names  that 
ave  given  it.  The  portrait  of  his  Satanic  Maj- 
Dted  here  upon  the  rocks,  and  a  lartre  flat  stone, 

corners  upon  four  others,  is  called  his  Dining 

short  distance  from  this,  is  a  place  said  to  be 
g  Shop.     On  the  whole  lliey  are  admirably  cal- 

frighten  the  cowardly.  VVe  returned  to  the 
m,and  resumed  our  course,  climbing  over  rocks 
ridently  fallen  from  above,  and  passing  a  num- 
on  our  right  and  left     With  much  exertion, 


we  reached  the  place  denominated  the  Six  Cornen,  in 
consequence  of  6  rooms  or  caverns  here,  taking  difibrent 
directions.  Not  having  time  to  examine  these,  we  proceed* 
ed  to  the  first  water  fall,  about  2  miles  further,  over  a  lev- 
el plain.  The  tracks  of  persons  who  might  have  pre- 
ceded OS  for  ages,  were  as  plainly  visible  in  the  sand,  as 
when  first  mule.  There  is  no  air  stirring  that  woold 
move  the  slightest  feather,  or  prevent  the  impression  of  a 
footstep  from  remaining  for  ^enturies. 

**  We  now  directed  our  course  to  the  Chief  City,  aboat 
one  mile  further.  A  lar^  hill  situated  in  the  centre  of  Um 
cave,  would  have  exhibited  a  most  commandingprospecty 
if  the  darkness  had  not  obstructed  our  vision.  One  of  us. 
however,  standing  upon  the  top,  wiUi  the  lights  stationed 
at  different  parts  of  its  base,  obtained  a  novel  and  interest- 
ing view  of  the  cavern.  There  is  an  echo  here  that  ii 
very  powerful,  and  we  Aiiproved  it  with  a  song,  mnoh  to 
our  gratification.  We  started  forward  again,  traveling 
over  a  plain  of  2  miles  extent,  and  about  the  same  distance 
over  the  rocks  and  hills,  when  we  arrived  at  the  second 
water-fall.  The  water  here  dashes  into  a  pit  below  of 
immense  depth.  A  circumstance  occurred  here  that  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  of  us.  The  sides  of  the  pit  are 
formed  of  loose  rocks,  and  we  amused  oonelves  by 
rolling  them  down,  in  order  to  hear  them  strike  the  bo^ 
torn.  Such  is  the  depth  of  it,  that  a  minute  elapsed 
before  we  could  hear  them  strike,  and  the  sound  was 
very  faint.  One  of  our  party  venturing  too  near,  for 
the  purpose  of  rolling  a  large  stone,  started  the  foun- 
dation on  which  he  stood,  and  was  precipitated  down 
about  20  feet,  with  the  tumbling  stones ;  but,  fortunately, 
a  projecting  rock  saved  him  from  destruction.  This  put 
an  end  to  dl  our  amusements ;  and,  being  much  fatigued 
with  a  travel  of  24  hours  on  foot,  and  seeing  no  fairer  pros- 
pects of  finding  the  end,  than  when  we  commenced,  we 
concluded  to  return.  We  accordingly  took  up  our  line  of 
march,  returning  the  way  we  caine.  Af\er  being  42  hours 
absent  from  the  light  of  ^ay,  we  again  found  ourselves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  gave  ourselves  up  to  a  re- 
freshing sleep. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  pits  of  great  depth,  in  difllerent 
parts  of  the  cave,  which  made  it  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  exploring  it.  There  is  danger,  also,  of  taking 
some  unexplored  room,  and  becoming  so  lost  as  not  to  be 
able  to  find  the  way  out.  This  is,  however,  obviated,  by 
the  precaution  that  has  been  taken  as  far  as  has  been  ex- 
plored, to  place  the  figure  of  an  arrow  at  the  entrance  of 
every  room,  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Care 
should  always  be  taken  to  preserve  the  light,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  find  the  way  back  in  darkness^ 
further  than  the  First  Hopper.  We  found  the  names  of 
ladies  inscribed  at  the  furthest  points  we  reached,  and  our 
guide  remarked,  that  they  were  the  most  courageous  visit- 
ers he  ever  had.  For  3  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  cavern  are  covered  with  a  remarkable  quan- 
tity of  bats,  hanging  down  from  the  top  in  the  form  of 
bee  hives,  from  2  to  3  feet  thick.  They  are  in  a  torpid 
state,  and  are  seldom  known  to  fly.  There  are  about  20 
different  rooms  that  have  been  discovered.  This  vast 
cavern  is  apparently  hollow  beneath,  from  the  sound  that 
is  made  by  walking  through  many  of  the  rooms.**  —  Jf.  E. 
Weekly  Rnievo. 
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mg  i9ounuiiou99  fKcept  oa  the  eastern  limit.  The  centre  of  the  Stale  if  beautiflilly  wuk^ 
tiog,  (uid  there  is  a  tract  100  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breath,  which  for  the  beaiirj  <ff  ililiii- 
qeape,  the  delightAil  aspect  of  its  open  groves,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  is  thqugbt  to  W 
unequalled  in  the  oounlry.  In  the  eastern  part,  the  mountain  streams  wind  round  the  I 
the  low  hills,  cutting  deep  gullies  in  the  soil.  Many  of  these  places  are  overgrown  with  ■ 
poplars,  sometimes  8  feet  m  diameter,  and  exhibit  scenes  of  indescribable  beauty.  The 
m  the  western  parts  are  covered  with  grass,  and  trees  are  thinly  scattered  upon  them. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

]•     Diviiiatu.    This  Slate  is  divided  into  101  counties.* 


Population  at  different  periods. 

^ 

1790             .       . 

Whiles. 

Slaves. 

Free  ColoKd. 

Total  Pop. 

» 

61,133 

11,830 

114 

rJ.o*t    ■" 

IBOO      .      .       . 

179,871 

40,343 

741 

820,965 

IblO      .       .       . 

324.237 

80,561 

1,713 

406511 

1880      ..       . 

434.644 

126.732 

2,941 

564^7 

1830      .       .      . 

517,^87 

165,213 

4,917 

687,917 

•  t 

1840      .       .       .. 

590,293 

182.258 

7,317 

779,828 

1850      ..       . 

761,688 

210,981 

9,736 

988,405 

/   ■ 

2.  Canab  and  Railroads.    In    1835  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  for  the  pvMt 
of  organizing  a  regular  system  of  internal  improvemeni,  superinteriding  the  works  autboiiMl/n 
be  executed  by  the  State,  and  subscribing  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  aid  of  such  works  uvhir 
taken  by  individuals,  as  should  meet  their  approbation.     The  improvement  of  the  Davig«tiai|.Trf 
Greene,  Kentucky,  Licking,  Big  Sandy,  and  Cumberland  rivers,  bv  a  series  of  dams  and  kdn^to 
been  completed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  macadamized  roads  bav» 
constructed,  or  are  constructing  in  different  quarters,  under  the  same  authority.     The 
and  Portland  Canal,  passing  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  important  wuilmJii 
the  country  ;   for,  ahhough  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  it  is  200  feet  wide  at  the  soifeltp 
and  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  encountered  in  its  construefiMfc j| , 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  about  75  miles  of  ordinary  canals ;  it  has  four  locks,  capable  of 
ting  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  and  a  total  lockage  of  22  feet ;  it  is  constructed  in^tb* 
solid  and  durable  manner,  and  the  cost  of  construction  was  750,000  dollars.     The  _ 
and   Ohio  Railroad  extends  from  Frankfort,  the  capital,  to  Lexington,  29  miles,  whcMif^t 
has  been  continued  lo  Louisville,  65  miles  further.     In  the  matter  of  Railroads,  the  Statist* 
Kentucky  has  hitherto  been  much  behind  hand,  but  several  projects  are  now  on  foot  fiir  lioit  j|r 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  particular  for  one  extending  from  Nashville  to  the  OUHI-^ 
Maysville.  -tfj 

3.  Towns,    The  city  of  Louisville  is  the  largest  town,  and  one  of  the  largest  west  of  4b 
nuxjntains.     It  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  abofe  fkt-_ 
principal  declivity  of  the  falls;  a  stream  called  Beargrass  Creek,  falls  into  the  river  above 
town,  and  affords  a  harbor  for  the  steamboats  and  river  craft.     The  site  of  the  town  it  a 
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ifiin^  phm  ,  the  prmcipd  streets  rua  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  and  comniaQd  a  fine  view  of  tbe 
ooftite  shore.  The  main  street  b  a  mile  in  length,  compactly  built,  and  has  many  fino 
udings.  The  town  has  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  great  commerce  by  the  way  of  the 
inr.  The  former  comprise  cottons,  woolens,  cotton  bagging  and  cordage,  paper,  leather, 
does,  and  machinery,  &c.  The  annual  value  of  mercantile  transactions  amounts  to  30,000,000 
^■n.  The  population  exceeds  35,000.  Shelbyville,  to  the  east,  has  1,200  inhabitants,  and 
idmeahy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  about  the  same  number. 

L$mngton  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government. 
stands  on  a  beautiful  spot,  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom  River,  in  the  centre  of  the  richest 
ict  in  the  State.  The  principal  street  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  spacious,  and  weU 
Ted.  The  buildings  are  much  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  those  of  the  other  towns  in 
e  State,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Adantic  country.  The  Transylvania  Uni- 
fsity,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asvlum  are  established  here.  The  public  inns  are  large  and 
ovenient.  The  town  has  manufactories  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  paper.  The  general  appear- 
ce  of  the  town  is  neat,  and  the  neighborhood  is  adorned  with  many  handsome  villas,  and 
ely  ornamented  rural  mansions.     Population,  7,000. 

Jdaysville^  on  the  Ohio,  a  considerable  distance  above  Louisville,  occupies  a  narrow  bottom 
low  the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  which  affords  a  harbor  for  boats.  It  is  a  thriving  town, 
d  enjoys  both  the  river  and  inland  trade.  It  has  manufactories  of  glass  and  other  articles. 
>piilation,  4,000. 

Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  60  miles 
ore  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  occupies  a  deep  valley.  The  State  house  is  built  of 
vUe,  taken  from  quarries  in  the  deep  limestone  banks  of  the  river.  Here  is  also  the  State 
■itentiary.  A  chain  bridge  crosses  the  river.  Vessek  designed  for  the  sea,  have  been 
ilc  here,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  Population,  2,000. 
Nkwport  and  Covington  are  two  small  towns  on  the  Ohio,  divided  by  Licking  River.  Thej 
I  directly  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  may  be  considered  as  suburbs  of  that  city.  Newport  Im 
arsenal  of  the  United  States.  These  towns  exhibit  a  beautiful  appearance  from  tne  hilb 
rfh  of  Cincinnati  ;  they  contain  together  about  4,000  inhabitants.  Danville  also  contains 
>  Kentucky  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  about  1 ,000  inhabitants.  Harrodsburg^  famed  finr 
mineral  spring,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Kentuckians,  has  the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 
Hf,  near  Georgetown,  is  a  thriving  village.  Population,  1,500.  The  Choctaw  Academy 
Ch^eat  Crossings^  is  in  this  vicinity. 

Bardstovon^  on  a  branch  of  Salt  River,  has  a  Catholic  seminary,  where  pupils  from  vanous 
ts  of  the  Western  States  receive  instruction.  Danville^  Augusta^  Princeton^  and  George^ 
m  have  also  seminaries  entitled  colleges.  ^ 

I.  Agriculture.  Wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  the  staple  articles  of  culture.  The 
eat  is  of  the  finest  kind.  Maize  is  also  cultivated,  and  cotton  is  raised  in  small  quanti- 
I,  for  domestic  use.  Grapes  flourish  here,  and  there  are  many  vineyards  which  produce 
lie.     Most  of  the  grains,  pulses,  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  grow  here. 

5.  Commerce,  The  river  trade  is  so  extensive,  that  it  may  take  the  name  of  commrrct; 
lis  consists  mostly  of  exports  of  flour,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  whisky,  cider,  fruit,  pork,  lard, 
rses  and  cattle,  coal,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  New  Orleans.  Steamboats  are  the  principal 
ift,  but  there  are  also  great  numbers  of  flat  boats  navigating  the  river.  The  horses  and  cat- 
1,  which  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  are  transported  down  llie  river  in  flat  boats,  or  driven 
ross  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  country. 

6.  •Manufactures.  The  manufactures  of  Kentucky  are  of  considerable  value,  and  are  daily 
owing  in  importance  ;  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States,  has 
used  a  corresponding  demand  for  cotton-bagging,  which  is  made  in  this  State,  from  one  of 

;  great  staples,  and  bale-rope  and  cordage  are  also  extensively  produced  ;  upwards  of  50,000 
mU  of  bale-rope,  and  70,000  pieces  of  cotton-bagging,  have  been  exported  from  Louisville 
a  single  year.  Leather,  whisky,  cotton  yarn,  and  some  cotton  and  woolen  stufis,  are  also 
nong  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry  ;  salt  and  iron  are  made,  and  there  are  some  iron 
id  brass  founderies,  engine  and  machine  factories,  steamboat  yards,  &c. 

7.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  AssembV,  and  consists  of  a  Senate 
A  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  representatives 
luially.  The  Governor  is  chosen  for  4  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  7  years  after  the  expira- 
30  of  his  term  of  oflice.  Elections  are  popular,  and  sufirage  is  universal.  Kentucky  sends 
)  representatives  to  Congress. 
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6.  Beligion.  lie  Melhodists  and  Baptists  are  most  numerous.  The  CampbelTttei  m  dn 
numerous.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  old  school  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  an  oooa^ 
arable  sects.     There  are  nbo  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  with  a  few  of  other  sects. 

9.  Education.  Tramyhania  Unittrrily,  at  Le.^iugton,  was  established  in  1798,  and  iillM 
oldest  in  the  western  country.  It  has  IS  instructers,  and  60,  or  comprising  the  Medical  Cut 
l^e,  300  students.  The  Centre  Colkge,  at  Danville,  was  founded  in  1833.  It  bu  8  inAn^ 
ters,  and  66  students.  There  is  a  college  at  Augusta,  founded  in  1833;  another,  called  Owm- 
btrland  College,  at  Princeton,  founded  in  IS25  ;  and  another  at  Georgetown,  founded  id  18SD; ' 
At  fiardstown,  is  a  Catholic  seminary,  called  St.  Joseph'f  College,  with  15  teachers,  and  ISO 
pupils.  Education  is  generally  in  a  backward  state.  Attempts  have  been  receDlly  made  Is 
introduce  a  system  of  common  schools  into  the  Slate. 

10.  HUtory.  This  State  was  originally  a  part  of  Virginia.  The  first  settler  wiUui  n 
limits  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone,  who  built  a  log  hut,  and  established  himself  here  iriA 
lus  family,  in  1769.  The  town  of  Harrodsburg  was  founded  in  1774  ;  and  LexinctOB,* 
1776.  A  separation  from  Virginia  took  place  in  1792,  when  Kentucky  was  admitted  inU  Al 
Union.     The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1799. 

CHAPTER  XU.      OHIO. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  Bonndanei  and  Exlent.     Oiiio  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  ;  E.  bf  ^b- 

lylvania  and  Virginia  ;  S.  by  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  It  extends  Irain  tf 

SC  to  43=>  SO*  N.  kihri^  \ 
and  from  80°  35'to  B4°4r  ; 
W.  longitude.  It  s  ata '  '■ 
330  miles  in  lengA  wk'  ' 
breadth,  and  conlaios  38^ 
square  miles. 

2.  Rivtri.  The  OUt, 
which  gives  name  to  Hit 
State,  is  formed  by  the  «■• 
fluence  of  the  Allq|biiiTHl 
Monongahela  at  FittsM^; 
it  flows  in  a  very  se  -—— 
course,    southweste 


r  serpant 

»tenr  Ian 

It  ii9H 


miles  in  length,  by  it*  « 
ings,  though  the  dstaca 
from  Pittsburg  to  its  imnlk, 
in  a  straight  line,  is  on]j6l4> 
It  forms  the  whole  aonai 
limit  of  this  State,  aad  ii 
the  lower  part  of  its  MMN 
divides  Kentucky  from  Ah 
diana  and  Illinois.  ¥nm 
Pittsburg  to  Cincinniti  it  ■ 
above  a  third  of  a  nule  ii 
width.  Below  CumbeiM 
River,  ita  average  widdi  m 
above  a  mile.  Its  dapA  f^ 
ries  50  feet,  accorwag  Mi 
the  season.  The  boiB  rf 
the  summer  dry  up  tba  h^ 
streams,  and  the  mm  t^ 
creases  till  SeptanAcr,  vlM 
it  is  at  its  lowest  atags.  'A  < 
this  time  it  maj  ba  Smtttf* 
at  the  (alls  new  Lot  * 


il^lil^  in  evet?  other  part  it  ia  MviffiHt-tat  toMfc-  KDiWMl|fc!fc>-Jg<Plh»-T;pi>»<UAt» 
lue,  and  in  March  it  reaches  its  higliwt  point.  A  miiaa  toai  miU  to— tJnwi  me  it  Jl  Hlf* 
I  single  iiigiit.  At  PiiisWg,  it  is  conunoiilv  fitom  Im  «eTanI  woekain  die  dapth  of  i4Hk* 
aod  even  for  400  miles  beluw.  At  the  breaking  op  of  the  ieOr  MOnenH  dtnHgeii  aoaMat^ 
iiMcasioDed,  in  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  mw  vtuth.  For. about  bolf  iba  j«ar,  it  *iw> 
Viable  by  large  sleamboaLs  through  its  wbole  course.  At  LoodsfiUe,  ia  a  M  or  ntber  SiiimU 
^ch  is  the  only  obstruction  of  that  kind  from  Fittaburg  to  tbe  aea  ;  dua  is  ftToidod  b]f^v>B 
canal  dencribod  ia  the  preceding  chapter.  Tlie  Obb  is  a  vety  beautifid  stroani}  and  ^tp  ^wh 
ttonuaated  by  the  French  discoverers,  la  Ulk  rmm.  It  contains  more  than  lOt^-lqaMai 
lad  its  banks  are  varied  with  rich,  cultivated  intervals,  and  bold,  towerii^  bfaifi^  ItS  eVfani 
is  coiatnonEy  °en(lc,  but  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour.  In  autumn,  its  waters  ^de  c|U|f 
between  broad  and  clean  sand-bars.  In  tbe  aprii^,  it  rolls  in  fuU  current,  and  Jmrndates  nMtt 
of  tbe  islaods  between  its  banks.*  ''^    , 

Tlte  Muskingum  rises  in  the  northeastern  part  of  tbe  State,  and  flows  aootheri^  tMOM 
piuo.  It  is  300  miles  in  length,  and  u  navigable  for  boats  100  miles.  It  is  eotmectadl^ a 
canal  with  Lake  Eric.  The  Scioto  rises  in  tbe  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into  tbe  Onifh 
It  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  h  nav^able  ISO.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  pnuries  OB 
ibb  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  The  C^io  canal  passes  along  this  vallej',  and  9Mf 
Is  northeasterly  into  the  Muskingum.  Tbe  Gnat  JUiamt  rises  in  tbe  western  part,  and 
a  sootberly  Into  the  Ohio  ;  it  is  above  100  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  rapid  cticreqt,  bftt  ia 
Bjob  of  navigation.  The  Littk  Miami  flows  nearly  parulel  to  tbe  fmner,  into  tbe  OJia. 
I^tlwse  streams  water  a  pleasant,  healthy,  and  fertile  countir.  Tbe  rivers  of  the  Erie  b^fa 
1. 1  shorter  course,  and  are  more  obstructed  by  rapids  and  ulls.  The  Jtfaiisiea  rises  u  tbe 
lieastem  part  of  Indiana,  and  flows  through  the  northwestern  partof  tbis  Stale  aio  iiritt 
1^;  it  is  broad  and  deep,  but  has  an  obstruction,  from  shoals  aiul  rapids,  SO.nilea  ahay^^ 
-''^  It  is  connected  with  the  Miami  by  a  canal.  The  Sanduiky  rises  in  the  noitberuiK 
n  northerly  into  Lake  Erie  ;  it  is  100  miles  in  length,  md  innavigable.  Tbe  Wpfr- 
■  is  a  small  stream  in  tbe  northeast,  falling  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  flW 
fll^nlkv  to  'be  bke.  .^      '   *i 

^ff.  Boyi  find  Harbon.     This  State  has  above  150  miles  of  coast  upon  Lake  Erie.    ^xpi» 
tTBIT*  embraces  several  harbors.     Sandntky  Bay,  in  the  west,  is  30  mdes  in  length,  and  ftjn 
4  wide ;  it  communicates  with  tbe  lake  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  aflbrds  an  excellent  havfp. 
I  £(W,  in  the  northwest,  a  small  basin,  also  afibrds  a  capacious  and  commodious  barl^ 
^  1.     Several  islands  in  Lake  Erie  belong  to  Ohio,  among  which  is  Put  m  Bay  /*lM|p» 
a  good  harbor.     Tbe  harbor  of  Cleveland,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  those  •( 
further  east,  and  Huron  to  the  west,  are  frequented  by  steamboats  and  otber  Uke 
cam. 

.4-  Climate.  The  general  temperature  of  the  air  is  some  degress  colder  than  in  the  Atlv- 
1^  regions,  in  the  same  parallel.  The  wmters  are  ol^en  severe,  and  the  Ohio  has  been  famta 
l^Cincinnati,  for  3  months.  The  summer  is  subject  to  tornadoes,  but  the  autumn  is  alwns 
Impente,  serene,  and  pleasant.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  the  weather  is  more  equawe 
Vi  mBd  than  in  the  interior.  In  the  southern  part  there  is  little  snow  ;  ui  the  north,  the  snows 
■•  deep,  and  there  is  much  sleighing  in  the  winter.  Near  marshy  spots,  and  stagnant  waters, 
faiera  and  agues  prevail,  especially  among  the  new  settlers  ;  but  in  general,  the  Sute  m^  be 
pronounced  healthy. 

5.  Soil-  Nine  tenths  of  the  surface  of  ibis  State  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Tbs  ii- 
larvab  of  the  rivers  are  highly  fertile.  In  the  interior,  are  the  largest  tncts  of  rich  level  ptaln, 
ie  any  settled  portion  of  the  United  Slates.     The  prairies  produce  no  timber  except  a  iew 

'  "Ik  tiler  in  tb«  world  ralli  Tar  I^JXM)  milM  i  car-  64  milM  to  tlia  Sdint*.  where  uwallr  ue  mdi  AM  OH 

£aa  WDOolh  ind  patceful  u  the  Ohio.    Ill  tiibola-  In  TIIO  limlii  li  iif  nil ,  Tiiil  HIihIJih irifl  iiiiln  Ttl^ 

^wl  Uirongh  u  mmii^  TKlirja  in  10  diSerFot  Bt>tei.  ■»  Um  principal  Boxiliuin  which  giv*  >Dbirt>Bea  ttd 

IWaOMMC,  Ihe  fint  in  liie,  baTinf  pUKd  ■  ni*in.  •trength  to  tbe  Obio.     In  ill  Mgjie  of  more  tlwa  l,lJH 

tfcMenBtbroaghS  Slim,  for  more  thin  1,000  mile*,  (ills  milei.ilwaahei  G  Stitn.aBd,wlth  ill  tiibatiriei,bu  MM 

litolfeOhioRiTerSOaiileaabDTeitimoiith;  theCnnber-  than  5,000  milei  cf  Divigibk  waten.     Iti  loeaD  widdi  fa 

hal,e>iiulra,beiTi2nivlgab1e  for  aleambnati  to  Niah«ille,  60U;irda,  with  th>  •SMoUoa  of  ill  lownt  GO  mlk^  Ifee 

mt  tm  kaeflxKU  3nO  iniln  fntthei ;  tha  Wibaih  300  iTerage  width  <f  which  ii  ]  pOO  Tirdi.    The  iTCnie  n- 

^b*;  Gn«n river 880 mile* from  the  nontlinftha Ohio,  pldi^of lta«unati«3niiIeianbonr.  Itiiwi6aaiD^ 


■  A*  ■MtDCkv  504  Rulei,  and  nBTisible  TM  mHea ;   Great     to  be  130  Aet  bilow  the  lewl  of  Lake  Erie,  aod  OVi 
WMH4eSndlM;aTauKa&awb«eMlmilei,  — navigabla     tbe  tUtwate  if  Um  AtlanliB.    Bnah  if  Uw  OUa." 
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fcattsnd  trees,  and  now  and  iben  a  small  grove.  Some  of  tbem  ate  vmtA^,  lad  dw  aim 
deveted  are  cdled  b^rreni,  yet  they  have  often  a  tolerably  fertile  soil.  The  eaatem  and  As 
southeasteni  parts  are  the  most  hilly  ;  but  hardly  any  portion  of  the  surface  is  sufficieiit^  b^ 
ken  to  be  unfavorable  to  tillage.  The  tnarshy  tracts  in  the  north,  have  an  excellent  aou,  aid 
may  be  easily  drained  when  all  the  other  good  land  in  the  State  is  occupied.  On  the  lAol^ 
Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world. 

6.  Otology.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  complete  account  of  the  geolo^cal  formatltRis  of  dv 
region.  Its  strata  are  in  general  but  little  disturbed,  though  upliftings  or  downthrows  ars  oen 
sionally  manifest ;  but  they  ere  much  cut  through  and  worn  away  by  the  action  of  some  tu^m 
flood  or  floods.  The  surface  is  often  strewn  wt[h  numerous  boulders  of  primary  rock,  io  Atf 
kiogly  differing  from  the  rock  in  place,  as  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  b^  wlna 
they  are  called  "  lost  rocks."  The  rocks  of  ihe  southeastern  part  evideody  belong  to  the  or 
boniferous  group,  forming  a  continuation  of  tlie  great  deposits  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  T» 
ginia,  and  northeastern  Keaiucky.  This  series  of  sandstones,  clay  slates,  and  limestones,  fiJ 
of  treasures  of  coal,  salt,  and  iron-ore,  appears  to  be  tenninated,  toward  the  west,  by  a  Eb 
drawn  northwardly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  by  Newark,  towards  the  head  of  the  Tmt 
rawas,  and  thence  curving  round  to  the  east.  The  rest  of  the  State  seems  to  beltmg  to  tb 
older  or  transition  formations,  although  it  has  been  represented  to  comprise  extensive  teitiay 
deposits. 

7.  JVWtiral  Prodvctions.  The  forests  produce  black  walnut,  various  species  of  oaks,  Uek- 
ory,  sugar-maple,  and  several  other  sorts  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  ash,  sycamore,  pr 
paw,  buckeye,  cherry,  dogwood,  elm,  hornbeam,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cjpitB 
trees,  this  State  produces  hardly  any  evei^cns.  Many  sorts  of  medicinal  roots  ire  to  U 
found  here,  as  ginseng,  valerian,  columbo,  snakeroot,  and  bloodroot. 

8.  JiRnerah.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  parts,  as  also  iron  ;  but  there  are  few  naiA 
Marble  is  plentiful,  and  salt  spriugs  are  common,  which  furnish  water  nearly  as  strong  ■  te 
of  Ihe  sea.  Near  the  falls  of  the  Little  Miami,  are  the  Yellow  Springs,  the  waters  of  wtU 
are  a  strong  chalybeato,  and  in  considerable  esteem  for  their  medicinal  qualidea.  The  IMt 
ware  White  Sulphur  Springs  have  the  same  properties  as  the  famous  White  SulphB  d 
Virginia. 

9.  Face  of  the  Country.  This  State  is  remarkably  level,  and  altogether  free  from  liMW> 
tains.  In  the  southeast,  along  the  Ohio,  are  many  low  hills.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Iq^Mt 
lands  in  the  State,  between  the  great  rivers,  are  by  far  the  most  wet  and  marshy,  wUk  dn 
driest  tracts  are  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  a  general  appearance,  the  country  e 
great  proportion  of  unbroken  forest,  here  and  there  checkered  with  ianna. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  DivUions. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  87  counties 
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lob.    Hie  Ohio  or  Qrand  Qoud  unites  the  Oluo  with  Lake  Vm.    B^niaiiiiig  «t 

I,  on  the  lake,  it  proceeds  southerly  along  the  Cuyahtm,  to  the  poitage  between  tUf 

d  the  Tuscarawas ;  here  it  strikes  tbe  iatter  atream,  and  passes  aloag  the  valley  south* 

It  then  passes  ok  to  the  Scioto,  and  descends  the  valley  of  that  river  to  tbe  Ohio,  at 

th.     It  is  306  miles  in  length,  besides  a  lateral  cut  to  Columbus  of  9  mile*]  one  to 

9  miles,  and  some  others,  making  its  whole  length,  with  nde  cuts,  334  miles.  It  has 
t  of  lockage.  This  canal  was  executed  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  begun  in  1835| 
ileted  in  1S33,  at  a  cost  of  4,500,000  dollars.  The  Waila>r\ding  Canal  and  the 
Canal  are  branches  of  this  great  work. 

Nont  Canal  extends  from  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  to  Defiance,  on  the  Wabash  and 
I,  334  miles,  including  branches.  It  has  lately  been  completed  at  an  expense  to  tha 
4,400,000.  The  fVaboMk  and  Erie  Canal  connects  Lake  Erie  and  tbe  HissirapfH, 
ie  valleys  of  the  Maumee  and  Wabash,  and  has  been  constructed  by  Ohio  and  Indiaoa ; 
n  within  the  former  extends  from  its  western  boundary  to  Manhattan  on  the  Maumea. 

below  the  junction  with  the  Miami  canal,  it  is  60  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  Th« 
'titer  Canal,  from  Cincinnati  to  the  White  Water  at  Harrisonburg,  25  miles,  connecia 
i   with   Cambridge,  Indiana.     The  MoAoning-.or  Penmyhania  and  Ohio   Canal, 

from  the  Ohio  Canal,  at  Akron,  down  tbe  Mahoning  to  its  mouth  in  Pennsylvania,  ia 
n  length.     This  canal,  which  forms  a  connection  between  the  public  works  of  Ofaio 

of  Pennsylvania,  ifi  of  very  great  importance.  It  was  constructed  by  a  company, 
her  Ohio  canals,  620  miles  in  length,  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Tho 
m  river  has  been  improved  and  made  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  Ohio  canal. 
Iroadt.  This  State  has  gone  not  less  zealously  into  the  construction  of  railroads  than 
Liines  extending  across  the  State  from  Nonh  to  South  already  connect  Cincinnati  with 
!,  at  Sandusky  and  at  Cleveland.  Cleveland  is  connected  by  other  lines  with  Bufilo 
lurg.  And  the  same  line  of  roads  extending  westerly  connects  with  the  Micbigaa 
Other  railroads  are  in  pro|(re5s  from  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  eastward,  detigned  to 
e  route  to  Bahtmore  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  connect  with  the  great  Maryland  and 
inian  lines.  All  these  improvements  cannot  but  add  very  materially  to  the  praeperity 
wing  Slate.  The  principal  loads  are  the  Bellfountaine  and  Indiana ;  Cincinnati,  Haa>- 
Dayton;  Cincinnati  and  Marietta ;  Cincinnati  and  Jamesville;  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and 
'.;  Cleveland  and  Erie ;  ClevelandandToledo;  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg;  Columhua,MKl 
] ;  Columbus  and  Piqua ;  Dayton  and  Richmond  ;  Little  Miami ;  Mad  River  and  Lake 

10  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  many  others  for  which  see  Suppliment. 

et  and  Touins.     Cincinnati,  the  largest  city  in  Ohio,  and  indeed  in  all  the  western 

country,  stands  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  the 
southwestern  corner  of  tbe 
State.  Its  site  is  tbe  eastern 
part  of  an  alluvial  tract,  bound- 
ed  on  the  north  by  a  lidge 
of  hills.  This  plain  contains 
about  4  square  miles,  and  con- 
sists of  two  different  levels, 
one  about  50  feet  higher  than 
the  other.  The  city  rises 
gradually  from  the  river,  but 
does  not  make  a  very  bold 
or  striking  appearance.  It  is 
built  with  perfect  regularity, 
on  the  plan  of  Philadelphia. 
The  principal  streets  are  66 
feet  in  width.  Tbe  central 
part  is  very  compact,  yet  tbe 

line  of  the  city  is  but  partially  filled  up,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  scattered  irregu- 

L  The  public  edifices  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  most  of  the  stores  and  houses  are 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  city  produces  a  most  agreeable  impression  on  the  eye  of 

er.     Here  are  30  churches,  a  lunatic  asylum,  hospital,  theatre,  the  halls  of  Cmcin- 
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cinnati  College,  &c.  There  are  30  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  published  here,  and  30 
public  or  free  schools  are  attended  by  6,000  pupils.  The  manufactures  are  extensive  and  ti- 
rious,  including  iron-ware,  machinery,  paper,  printed  books,  leather,  furniture,  &c.  There  are 
upwards  of  50  steam-engines  at  work  m  the  city,  and  there  have  been  made  here  in  one  year, 
300  cotton-gins  and  sugar-mills,  and  100  steam-engines ;  the  steamboat-yards  are  numerous, 
and  from  35  to  40  steamboats  are  built  annually.  The  whole  annual  value  of  the  manufactnrei 
is  about  12,000,000  dollars.  The  trade  is  very  great,  both  on  the  river  and  the  canal,  and 
large  quantities  of  flour,  pork,  whisky,  and  manufactured  articles  are  exported.  Cincinnati  ii 
the  greatest  pork  market  in  the  world,  and  upwards  of  150,000  hogs  are  annually  slaugbtcfed 
here.  The  markets  of  the  city  are  well  supplied,  and  are  not  surpassed  for  cheapness  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Water  is  furnished  from  the  river  by  steam  machinery.  Cincinnati  occupici 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Washington,  and  the  outlines  of  the  city  were  marked  in  1789.  The  ont 
settlers  were  principally  from  New  England  and  New  Jersey.  Since  the  peace  of  1814,  the 
city  has  augmented  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  now  contains  a  population  of  116,000  soids. 

The  city  of  Columbus^  on  the  Scioto,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  to  the  sooA- 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  occuQJes  a  pleasant  acclivity.  It  was  founded  in  1812,  ii 
the  midst  of  a  thick  forest.  It  contains  a  State-iiouse,  penitentiar}',  an  institution  for  the  Und, 
a  lunatic  hospital,  and  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  all  established  by  the  State.  Pop^ 
lation,  18,000. 

Zanesville,  on  the  Muskingum,  a  little  below  the  falls  of  the  river,  contains  many  mills  nd 
manufactories,'  including  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  iron  and  brass  founderies,  paper  and  floor 
mills,  glass  works,  machine-shops,  &c.  Here  are  2  bridges  across  the  river.  The  gmt 
national  road,  from  Cumberland  through  the  Western  States,  passes  through  this  town.  Popu- 
lation, incjuding  the  adjoining  villages  of  West  Zanesville  and  Putnam,  8,000. 

Steubenville^  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  was  founded  in  1798,  and  inoor- 
porated  as  a  city  in  1805.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton,  paper,  iron  founderies,  tn- 
neries,  &c.  and  a  flourishing  commerce.  Population,  1 1 ,000.  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto,  nid- 
way  between  Columbus  and  the  Ohio,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government.  The  situatioo  ii 
pleasant,  and  the  plan  of  the  town  is  regular.  In  the  centre  stood  a  huge  Indian  mound,  wUck 
was  demolished,  and  tlie  site  converted  into  building  lots.  Considerable  manufacturing  is  cdt 
ried  on  here,  and  its  trade,  by  the  canal,  is  extensive.  Population,  7,000.  Dayton^  on  ik 
Great  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  tliat  river,  is  a  flourishing  place  with  many  fitdo- 
ries  and  mills.  Population,  13^00.  Mariettay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  has  a  beandfil 
situation,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State ;  it  was  settled  in  17SS,  but  is  not  at  preseoCl 
flourishing  place.  Some  of  the  streets  of  the  town  are  annually  flooded  by  the  river.  Pomh 
lation,  ^,500.  Circleville^  on  the  Scioto,  below  Columbus,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancwrt 
circular  fortification.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  the  Ohio  canal  passes  by  tbe 
town.     Population,  3,500. 

Cleveland  J  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyalioga,  is  the  most  important  of  the  lake  ports  in  Ohio- 
It  stands  on  a  high  plain,  the  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  harbor  is  commofiDil 
and  safe,  protected  by  stone  jetties  about  1 ,200  feet  in  length.  Here  is  also  the  spacious  canl 
basin  of  the  Ohio  canal.  The  city  has  grown  in  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  with  iiiirpiiii^ 
rapidity  ;  its  population  is  17,000,  or,  including  the  village  of  Ohio  City,20l000  ;  the  eipqgi 
exceed,  in  value,  8  millions  annually.  This  part  of  Ohio  is  called  New  Connecticut}  or  6 
Western  Reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by  Connecticut,  when  that  State  ceded  to  the  gew* 
ral  government  her  claims  to  the  western  lands.  Huron^  ^ortcalkj  and  Sandusky  Cily,  n 
also  flourishing  towns  in  this  section.  Toledo^  on  Maumee  Bay,  is  a  growing  place  in  ft  vev 
commanding  situation,  being  at  the  common  outlet  of  2  great  canals  into  the  lake.  Po]  *  * 
4,000.  Portsmouth^  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Ohio  canal,  .SlhenSj  on  the  Hocl 
Hamilton^  on  the  Miami,  are  likewise  flourishing  towns,  with  about  the  same  number  of  n 
tants. 

5.  Agriculture.     Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  the  great  articles  of  culture.     On  ^ 

30  bushel  of  wheat  are  produced  to  the  acre,  and  about  50  bushels  of  com.  The  mI 
is  also  well  fitted  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  spelt,  and  buckwheat,  all  which  are  cultivated.  IVhB 
are  abundant  and  the  soil  is  thought  to  be  the  best  for  garden  vegetables  of  any  in  the 
country.  Tobacco  has  been  lately  introduced.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  some  parts. 
are  one  of  the  staple  productions,  and  the  fanners  having  lately  turned  their  attentioD  to  ibMp" 
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hreediDgi  iix>ol  has  become  an  important  item.     The  number  of  sheep  owned  m  the  State 
exceeds  2|000,000.     The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  1 ,300,000. 

6.  Commerce.  The  advantages  for  trade  which  are  secured  by  the  local  position  of  this 
State  may  be  perceived  by  glancing  at  the  map.  The  Ohio  adbrds  it  a  direct  intercourse  with 
aD  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  while,  by  means  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north, 
it  communicates  with  Canada  and  New  York.  The  Ohio  canal  completes  a  line  of  internal 
nivigation  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  through  this  State.  Ohio  enjoys  the  most  active 
commerce  of  all  the  Western  States.  The  northern  and  eastern  countries  export  to  Montreal 
and  New  York  by  the  lake,  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce.  But  the  chief  of  the  ex- 
Dorts  are  to  New  Orleans.  The  articles  are  flour,  grain,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  whisky,  horses, 
eatt)e,  and  manufactures. 

7.  Manufactures.  The  domestic  fabrics  are  considerable,  and  there  are  some  large  manu- 
bctories  of  woolen,  cotton,  paper,  &c.,  at  places  already  indicated.  The  manufacture  of  steam 
machinery,  and  other  articles  from  iron,  is  considerable.  To  these  may  be  added  linseed  and 
castor  oil,  whisky,  cabinet  furniture,  salt,  glass,  hats,  &c. 

8.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  2  years,  and  the  representatives 
for  one.  The  Governor  is  chosen  for  2  years.  Sufirage  is  universal,  and  elections  are  popiH 
lir.     Ohio  sends  21  representatives  to  Congress. 

9.  Beligion.  The  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Methodists  are  the  three  moat  nuroa- 
RNis  sects.  The  Presbyterians  have  recently  divided  into  new  school  and  old  school,  and  there 
ii  a  new  division  called  Associate  Presbyterians.  The  Lutherans,  the  German  Reformed,  and 
the  Episcopalians  are  considerable  sects.  There  are  also  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Universalista, 
Quakers,  Shakers,  and  Swedenborgians.     The  Mormons  were  fonnerly  established  at  Kirkland* 

10.  Education.  The  University  of  Ohio^  at  Athens,  was  founded  in  1802  ;  it  has  5  in 
structers,  and  20  students.  Miami  University^  at  Oxford,  was  established  in  1824.  It  has  6 
iastnicters,  and  60  students.  The  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  was  established  in 
1826.  It  has  8  instructors,  and  50  students.  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  was  established  in 
1828.  It  has  5  instructers,  and  50  students.  Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens,  was  estab* 
fished  in  1824.  It  has  4  instructors,  and  80  students.  The  Granville  College,  at  Granville,  the 
Marietta  College,  at  Marietta,  the  Cincinnati  College,  at  Cincinnati,  are  also  among  the  higher 
seminaries.  The  last  named  has  8  teachers,  and  90  students.  Common  schools  were  establish- 
ed by  the  legislature  in  1825.  The  University  of  Ohio  is  endowed  with  2  townships  of  land, 
and  the  Miami  University  with  1 .  There  are  about  20  incorporated  academies  in  the  State, 
but  few  of  them  have  any  permanent  funds  for  their  support,  and  they  are  not  all  in  constant 
operation. 

11.  History.  This  State  was  first  settled  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  of  revolution* 
ary  officers  and  soldiers,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  to  whom  the  continental  Congress  made 
I  grant  of  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  This  company 
was  organized  at  Boston,  in  March,  1786.  The  first  permanent  settiement  was  made  by  a 
band  of  47  emigrants  from  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  These  persons  founded  Marietta  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1788.  Another  settlement  was  made  the  following  year  at  Cohimbia  on  the  Ohio,  6 
mdes  above  the  spot  where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  by  a  company  from  New  York,  New  Jer- 
ley,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  French  emigrants  settied  at  Gallipolis  in  1791.  A 
territorial  government  was  established  by  Congress  over  this  region  in  1781,  under  the  tide  of 
die  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  country  was  much  annoyed  by  Indian  hostilities, 
md  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St.  Clair,  many  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Ken- 
tacky.  But  the  savages  were  effectually  subdued  by  General  Wayne,  in  1796,  and  from  this 
pmod  may  be  dated  that  unexampled  prosperity  which  has  distinguished  Ohio  among  all  the 
Western  States.  The  fame  of  this  region,  for  richness  of  soil  and  amenity  of  climate,  drew 
oadtitudes  of  adventurers  from  the  Atiantic  country,  and  in  1802  it  was  erected  into  a  State, 
Bid  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  has  continued  progressively  to  advance  in  population,  wealth, 
md  industry,  and  exhibits  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  social  improve- 
ment, which  any  age  or  country  can  boast. 
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CHAPTER     XLIL    INDIANA- 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  . 

1  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  State  is  bounded  N.  by  the  lake  and  State  of  Michigpn, 
E.  by  Ohio  ;  S.  by  Kentucky  ;  and  W.  by  Illinois.  It  extends  from  37°  45'  to  41°  W  N. 
latitude,  and  from  84*^  42'  to  87^  49'  W.  longitude.  It  is  250  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  150  in  breadth,  and  contains  36,000  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers.  The  Ohio  washes  the  southern  limit  of  the  State.  The  Wabash  rises  in  the 
northeastern  part,  and  flows  southwest  nearly  across  the  State,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  ind 
flows  into  the  Ohio,  forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  boundary.  It  is  500  miles  in  lengdi, 
and  is  navigable  for  keel-boats  to  within  100  miles  of  its  source,  where  ttiere  are  rapids  ;  abm 
this  point,  small  boats  may  ascend  to  the  soiu'cc  of  the  river.  The  Little  fVabadiy  Eel  JBiMr, 
IVhite  River^  and  Tippecanoe  River ^  are  branches  of  the  Wabash.  The  Tippecanoe  is  cek* 
brated  for  a  battle  fought  upon  its  banks,  in  1811,  between  the  United  States  troops  and  is 
Indians.  IVhite  Water  River j  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  flows  southerly  to  the  OfmH 
Miami,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  its  waters  are  remarkably  cold  and  transpwent.  Tb 
St.  Joseph  of  the  Lake  passes  into  Michigan,  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Maumee  into  OJuo^aiidthi 
Kankakee  into  Illinois.  yA> 

3.  Climate.  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  heavy  rains  are  common,  and  the  oli||l| 
is  considered  unhealthy.  In  the  other  parts,  this  State  does  not  difier  from  Ohio.  In  ihi  JVr 
dle  and  southern  parts,  there  is  seldom  more  than  6  inches  depth  of  snow ;  but  in  the  noitk 
there  is  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half.  Peach  trees  blossom  early  in  March  ;  the  forests  ireii 
leaf  early  in  April.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  flowering  shrubs,  which  put  forth  their  bkir 
soms  before  they  are  in  leaf,  and  give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  early  spring.  Frosts  oftm 
do  great  injury  to  the  vegetation,  botli  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  winter  is  seldom  longer  tip 
6  weeks. 

4.  Sail.  This  State  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  All  the  rivers  have  uncommonlj  wide 
alluvial  borders.  The  prairies  along  the  Wabash  are  celebrated  for  their  richness  and  betutf. 
Many  of  the  prairies  and  intervals  are  too  rich  for  wheat.  In  the  northern  part,  are  swuiOT 
tracts,  which  are  too  wet  for  cultivation  ;  but,  in  general,  a  better  country  could  hardly  be  lb- 
sired  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

5.  Minerals.     Iron,  native  copper,  and  coal,  have  been  found  in  this  State,  and  there 
salt  springs  in  some  parts  ;  yet  the  mineral  productions  are,  on  the  whole,  inconsiderable. 

6.  Caves.  There  are  ereat  numbers  of  caves  in  this  State  ;  some  of  them  have 
explored,  but  the  most  of  them  are  very  little  known.  On  the  bank  of  Big  Blue  Bivtti 
a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Ohio,  is  tlie  Epsom  Salts  Cave.  The  entrance  k  in  the  aide^ 
a  hill  400  feet  in  height.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  within  the  cave,  is  a  white  column,  15  UHL 
in  diameter,  and  30  feet  high,  regularly  fluted  from  top  to  bottom,  and  surrounded  by  sndhr 
columns  of  the  same  shape  and  appearance.  These  pillars  are  described  as  satin  spar.  *A 
whole  floor  of  the  cave  is  covered  with  Epsom  salt,  sometimes  in  lumps  of  10  pounds*  wqg^ 
and  of  the  purest  quality.  The  earth  taken  from  the  ground  yields  from  4  to  25  pounds  of  dp 
salt  to  the  bushel.  The  cave  also  contains  saltpetre,  aluminous  earth,  and  gypsum.  The  Mk 
is  limestone.     On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  rude  painting  of  an  Indian  with  a  bow.  ,^ 

7.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  southern  border  of  the  State  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  UDsip 
hlufis,  sometimes  washed  by  the  Ohio,  and  at  other  times  receding  2  or  3  miles  from  the  sdWk 
They  are  called  the  Ohio  Hills,  and  are  seldom  above  300  feet  in  height.  In  some  other  gK* 
ters,  the  country  is  hilly  and  broken,  yet  the  whole  State  may  be  called  level.  Some  q^* 
prairies  are  too  extensive  to  be  measured  by  the  eye,  and,  wherever  streams  cross  theni|  ttf 
are  marked  by  belts  of  timbered  land.  There  are  hundreds  of  prairies  only  large  enoudLfijM 
few  farms  each.  In  the  more  extensive  ones,  there  often  occur  oases  of  woody  lan^idSk 
^ve  a  striking  beauty  to  the  landscape  of  these  western  wilds.  The  northern  part  u  an  aaoik 
sive  table-land,  nearly  level,  and  containing  numerous  marshes  and  lakes.  .^ 
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PopuItfTion  at  i^trent  periodi. 
3,640      I       1830 
34,530  1840 

.     147,178      I       1650 
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ItUUanapoluy  tbe  mt  of  gorenment,  is  ntuated  on  WliiU  RiiWt  fai  As  MMI« 
of  die  Statfl.  A  few  yaws  igo,  dw  ml  wm  a 
dense  forest.  It  hu  dow  ■boot  3/KN)  aW)K 
taotfl,  ind  maof  km  bmA  bdMiiia,  BMMh»- 
tones,  shops,  &«.  Tharirer  wmiigBbla  nillii 
place  by  stetmboato,  in  conumB  stagn  of  ibe 
water.  Tbe  Ind  sanouDdmg  Uw  town  li  m- 
commonly  fotile. 

PificmMt  ia  one  of  tbe  oMeA  towna  «  An 
Westeni  States.  It  was  settled  by  tbe  ftwA, 
from  Cunda,  eariy  in  tbe  last  eentniy.  :^-lli 
»tuated  on  tbe  Wabash,  150  nnlea  abo««  Jls 
moutb,  and  is  acceasiUe  for  ibe  peMer  Mrt  af 
tbe  year  by  steamboats.  It  baa  ooBaiaarfUo 
trade,  and  of  late  years  has  bean  inqgoThg.  ^Uk. 
large  and  beantinil  ptairi*  adjoiw  At  MMki 
hens  of  which  are  cuIiivBted  in  conmioa  by  the  inhabitants,  after  the  •  -  «  --• 
.     Vincennes  was  formerly  tbe  seat  of  the  territorial  gorenment.     It  1 

Albany,  on  the  Ohio,  a  short  distance  below  LouisrSle  in  Kentudgr,  bu  a  e 
Je  by  means  of  tbe  rirer,  and  there  are  many  steamboats  bii3t  ben.  It  is  <d 
.  ibe  State,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  10^000. 

mnville,  on  the  Ohio,  just  above  the  bDs,  is  a  handsome  viDage,  and  enjoyi-  a  b 
it  of  tbe  fnamiug  rapids  in  the  river,  and  the  richly- wooded  banks,  and  the  town  of  liM- 
upposite.  Populalion,  2,500.  Here  is  tbe  State  prison.  Vnayj  on  tbe  Ohio,  ai'lhe 
stem  comer  oi  the  State,  was  settled  in  1804,  by  30  Swiss  Eranilies,  to  whom  the  Uuted 
made  a  grant  of  a  lar^e  tract  of  land,  with  a  view  to  btroduce  the  cultivation  at  the  vim. 
re  the  largest  vineyards  in  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  aho  m«ni£Mtut«  atiaw 
;,  and  some  other  articles.  JUadiion,  on  (be  Ohio,  midway  between  Cincimti  mi 
ille,  is  a  pleasnnt  and  flourishing  town,  not  infenor  in  trade,  business,  and  popahdm,  lo 
Ibany.  Population,  12,000.  Corydort,  near  tbe  Ohio,  was  form^y  tbe  seat  of  govam 
lut  b  an  inconsiderable  place. 
nony,  od  the  Wabash,  near  the  southwestern  comer  of  tbe  State,  is  ■' noted  pkae, 
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though  DOW  decayed.  It  was  settled  in  1804,  by  the  Gennans,  under  Rapp,  who  sabMquendy 
sold  the  establishment,  and  removed  to  Economy,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  we  have  related  at  pip 
239.  The  lands  and  village  of  harmony  were  purchased  by  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lturk  in 
Scotland,  who  attempted  to  establish  here  a  community  upon  the  co-operative  systenii  but  this 
has  been  abandoned. 

Ijawrenceburg^  on  the  Ohio,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  has  an  advantageous  atoi* 
tion  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Population  2,800.  EvansvUle  derives  its  importauos  bm 
its  being  the  southern  terminus  of  the  great  series  of  canals,  lately  finished  across  the  whole 
length  of  the  State.  Ttrre  Haute  is  a  new  and  flourishing  village,  which  takes  its  Dsme  fioai 
its  situation  on  an  elevated  bank  of  the  Wabash.  Logansport  and  Lafayette  are  the  moM 
important  towns  higher  up.  Fort  fVayne^  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  and  at  the  junciioB  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  with  that  river,  has  been  created  by  that  work.  These  towns  htm 
from  1,800  to  2,000  inhabitants.  On  Lake  Michigan,  the  only  town  of  importance  isMidUrai 
Cittff  which  has  grown  up  in  the  wilderness  within  a  few  years.  Its  situation  is  such  as  Co  afiri 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  ultimately  become  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade. 

3.  Canals.     Indiana  has  adopted  a  system  of  canals,  embracing  all  of  the  great  rivers  of  its 
Stale,  which  become  unserviceable  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  during  a  part  of  the  year.    Is 
1836  the  legislature  directed  the  execution  of  a  series  of  works  and  authorized  the  risiugofa 
loan  of  10,000,000  dollars,  for  that  object.     The   Wabash  and  Erie  Canals  one  of  the  mm. 
important  of  the  great  works  in  the  country,  extends  from  Toledo  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  neir  As ' 
entrance  of  the  Maumee  into  Lake  Erie,  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  river,  following  up  the  eoin^ 
of  the  Maumee,  91  miles,  of  which  part  of  the  canal  is  in  Ohio;  crossing  from  that  river  lolks 
Wabash,  descending  the  Wabash  to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  at  Terre  Haute, 
thence  40  miles  to  the  White,  near  the  mouth  of   Eel  river,  descending  the  White 
Petersburg,  and  thence,  crossing  the  Potaka,  by  the  Big  Pigeon  Creek  to  Evansville;  in  aII4U 
miles.  The  Whitewater  Canaly  extends  from  Cambridge  on  the  National  Road,  down  the  vsDif 
of  the  Whitewater  River  to  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  76  miles.     In  connectkm  with  IlGno^. 
Indiana  has  also  undertaken  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabasb,  aboit* 
the  mouth  of  the  White  River ;  the  bed  of  the  river  is  here  filled  with  Rocks,  bars,  and  Uanis 
rendering  the  channel  crooked  and  intricate,  and  at  low  water  too  shallow  to  be  passed  evea  ly. 
the  river  boats.     Though  long  delayed  by  financial  embarrassments  these  canals  hiave  been 
pleted  by  companies  to  whom  they  were  transferred.    Other  parts  of  the  scheme  have 
abandoned  in  favor  of  railroads. 

4.  Railroads^  fyc.    The  same  financial  embarrassments  which  delayed  the  canals,  i 
nipted  the  railroads  also,  and  but  little  progress,  comparatively,  was  made  till  quite  lately,  whoi 
the  building  of  railroads  was  taken  up  and  energetically  pushed  by  private  companies.     A  lsn-« 
number  of  roads  have  been  projected  and  generally  completed,  radiating  from  Indianapolis  kkm^ 
directions,  whk^h  is  thus  likely  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  centres  in  the  cooniqb, 
Among  the  completed  roads  are  the  hidianopolis  and  Bellfountaine,  83  miles,  Btdianopotii  m^t^ 
Lawrencefmrgy  91  miles,  Lidianopolis  and  Madison,  86  miles,  Indianopolis  and  Peru^  73  ndlH 
IndianopoVs  and  Terre  Haute,  72  miles.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  ShelbytiUe  and  £Uiiiiiq^, 
16  Miles,  Shelbyville  and  Knightown,  27  miles,  and  the  Shelbyville  and  BurlcviUe^  20  milci^ 
branches  of  the  Madison  and  Indianopolis ;  also  the  Jefferson  and  Columbus,  66  miles,  Morriai* 
ville  and  Franklin,  25  miles,  and  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  extending  across  the  State,  iioa 
the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Michigan.     The  Northern,  58  miles,  forms  a  part  of  the  line  of  ths 
Southern « Michigan  Railroad  from  Detroit  to  Chicago.     These  roads,  with  others  in  pragren^ 
connect,  many  of  them,  with  other  roads  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  thus  forming  links  in  Uie  gnU 
chain  of  railroad  communication,  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  ftjk, 
Mississippi  river  and  beyond  it.     Others  of  scarcely  less  importance  extend  north  and  w3L 
across  the  State  from  the  Ohio  to  the  lakes.  ,. 

5.  Agriculture,  fyc.  The  industrv  of  this  State  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  beiK 
pork,  bacon,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  wheat,  Indian  com,  hemp,  tobacco,  be,  are  largely  exportijti 
but  we  have  no  data  of  estimating  the  total  amount  produced  here,  or  the  surpuis  fa; 
exportation.  Ginsing,  beeswax,  feathers,  and  wh'iskey  are  also  exported.  Manufactories  Ci|. 
hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the  form  of  household  cottous  and  woolens;  there  are,  kof^. 
ever,  some  distilleries,  a  few  iron  furnaces  and  salt-works,  tan-yards,  saw  and  grist  milk^^rf, 
glass-works.  The  abundance  of  fuel,  and  the  inexhaustable  waterfalb  of  the  streeuMb  ^S 
great  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  manuftctones,  and  rich  stores  of  coal,  iroo-oi^  jp| 
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•prings,  fime,  gypsum,  good  marbles,  freestones,  and  grindstones  are  known  to  exbt',  altbongb 
M»  attention  bia  jet  bieen  paid  to  these  sources  of  wealth. 

6.  Ooverwnent.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  three  years,  and  the  representatives 
yearly.  One  third  of  the  senators  are  renewed  annually.  The  governor  is  chosen  for  3  yean* 
and  nay  be  once  re-elected.  Elections  are  popular,  and  sufirage  is  universal.  The  State  sends 
10  representatives  to  Congress. 

7*  Religion.  The  Baptists, Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  sects;  but 
tbere  are  many  others,  including  most  of  those  to  be  found  in  the  other  States. 

8.  ESdueahon.  Indiana  College^  at  Bloommgton,  founded  m  1827,  has  6  mstructers,  and 
190  students.  South  Hanover  College^  at  South  Hanover,  has  the  same  number,  and  WiBlbash 
Oolkge^  at  Crawfordsville,  nearly  as  many.  Ashhury  University^  at  Greencasde,  and  Ftncennes 
Omverrity^  are  respectable  schools.  Popular  education  is  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of 
thb  State,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  much  attention. 

9.  HUtory,  The  French  from  Canada  explored  this  country,  and  settled  Vincennes  In  the 
sarly  part  of  the  last  century.  The  settlers  were  soldiers  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  For 
nore  than  an  age,  they  lived  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
irorld,  and  partially  assimilated  with  the  savages.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  between  France  and 
ESa^and,  this  region  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  although  the  change  was  merely 
lOflwnal,  and  no  additional  settlements  were  made  in  the  country.  In  the  revolutionary  war, 
te  French  at  Vincennes  manifested  so  favorable  a  disposition  toward  the  American  cause,  that 
the  government  made  them  a  grant  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the 
MV.  In  1800,  Indiana  was  placed  under  a  territorial  govemmeint,  and  about  this  time  new 
wCtlements  were  formed.  Toe  Indians  committed  various  hostilides  from  time  to  time  upon 
die  frontiers,  and  in  1811,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  who  furnished  them  with  arms  and 
■Bmanition,  one  of  their  leaders,  called  the  Shawnee  prophet,  coUected  a  numerous  body, 
■d  made  such  devastations  that  the  United  States  government  despatched  an  armed  force 
Bgkinst  them.  In  November  1811,  the  troops  marched  into  the  Indian  country,  and  encamped 
near  the  Prophet^s  town,  at  Tippecanoe,  where  the  savages  had  collected  an  army  of  600 
wmriors.  General  Harrison,  the  American  commander,  proposed  a  negotiation ;  the  Indians 
accepted  it  with  every  protestation  of  friendship,  and  agreed  to  hold  a  council  the  next  day. 
The  Prophet,  at  night,  consulted  his  ^'  grand  medicine,"  and  declared  to  his  followers,  that 
*'  die  enemy  was  now  in  their  power,  fast  asleep,  and  should  never  wake."  Before  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  Indians  burst  into  the  American  camp  with  horrid  shouts,  and  a  fierce  engagement 
saeceeded,  amid  the  confusion  of  darkness  and  the  yells  of  the  war  whoop.  The  militia  fled| 
htt  were  soon  rallied.  The  troops  formed  a  solid  column,  and  charged  the  savages  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  They  were  soon  driven  from  the  field  and  routed,  but  nearly  200  Amer- 
icans fell  in  the  battle.  The  Prophet's  town  was  then  set  on  fire.  This  severe  blow  put  an 
ead  to  the  incursions  of  the  savages  for  a  time  ;  but  during  the  war  of  1812,  they  joined  the 
British,  and  were  troublesome  to  the  frontier  towns  of  this,  and  the  neighborbg  States.  Indi- 
ina  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816. 

CHAPTER    XLIII.    ILLINOIS. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  State  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsm  :  £.  by  Lake  Mich* 
fan  and  Indiana ;  S.  by  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Missdiri  and  Iowa.  It  extends  from  37®  to 
iV>  SC  N.  latitude,  and  from  87®  17'  to  91®  15'  W.  longitude.  It  is  380  miles  in  length,  and 
160  in  mean  breadth,  and  contains  55,000  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers,  The  Mississippi  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State  on  the  west.  The  Illinois 
rises  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  flows  west  and  south  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  above  400  miles 
in  length,  and  is  navigable  by  boats  nearly  to  its  source.  About  200  miles  above  its  mouth, 
the  river  widens  so  as  to  form  a  lake  20  miles  long  and  2  in  width,  called  Peoria  Lake.  This 
ts  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  prairies  ;  it  is  very  deep,  and  the  current  of  the 
river  through  it  is  not  perceptible.  One  of  the  head  streams  of  tne  Illinois  rbes  within  10 
iniles  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here  is  a  morass,  which  at  certain  seasons  discharges  its  waten 
into  the  Illinois  in  one  direction,  and  into  the  Chicago  which  fidla  into  the  lake,  on  the  otlwr 
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Boats  of  5  tons'  burden  have  passed  through  from  the  XUioois  to  the  lake.  The  rocky  shova 
of  the  lake  Everywhere  exhibit  evidence  that  its  waters  have  considerably  loweittdt  and  thsre  m 
little  doubt  that  it  was  formerly  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Illinois.  Rock  JBiver  nan  be- 
yond  the  northern  limit  of  the  State,  and  flows  southwest  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  SOO  nriks 
m  length.  The  Kaskaakia  rises  a  little  east  of  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  flows  southwesl 
into  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  250  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  bpats.  The  WabaA  tanm 
a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  receives  from  this  State  the  IJUle  WaboMh  130  miles  ia 
length. 

3.  Climate.  The  winters  are  severe  over  the  whole  State  ;  the  rivers  are  frozen  over  fil 
several  months  in  the  year,  and  the  winds  from  the  northerly  points,  coming  bom  the  faku 
or  from  the  great  central  table-land  of  North  America,  are  very  cold.  The  air  is  in  gaoatl 
dry,  pure,  and  healthy,  but  there  are  many  spots  which  are  rendered  sickly  by  pestilential  flS£- 
halations.  ,| 

4.  Soil.  Three  different  qualities  of  soil  may  be  distinguished  in  a  general  descripdoii 
First,  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  are  from  1  to  8  miles  wide,  sometimes  elevale^ 
and  at  others  low  and  subject  to  inundation.  These  consist  of  alternations  of  wood  and 
and  have  almost  always  a  fertile  soil.  Second,  between  the  alluvion  and  the  blufl!s  which 
them,  are  level  tracts  from  50  to  100  feet  high.  These  consist  mostly  of  prairie,  either  dij 
or  marshy,  and  are  less  fertile  than  the  alluvions,  but  are  commonly  preferred  by  enupaHi 
Third,  the  interior,  which  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  woods  and  prairies  ;  here  the  aoi  ■ 
various,  and  the  surface  waving  or  broken.  One  sixth  of  the  bottom  or  alluvial  land,  is  OffV- 
flowed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  by  the  rivers,  and  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  cullivalia^ 
although  it  is  productive  in  timber.  There  is  a  tract  called  the  American  Bottom,  hegmmf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  and  extending  along  the  Mississippi,  to  the  bhifis  at  Altoi;^ 
is  90  miles  in  length,  and  5  in  averase  width,  and  consists  of  soil  25  feet  deep,  as  rich  v  di 
be  found  in  the  world.  About  the  French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  produced 
every  year  without  manuring,  for  above  a  century.  In  the  north  there  are  tracts 
stony,  yet  in  every  other  part  the  plough  may  pass  over  millions  of  acres  without 
much  as  a  pebble  to  impede  its  course. 

5.  Minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Native  copper,  in  small  tptl^ 
ties,  has  also  been  met  with.  The  chief  mineral  production,  however,  is  lead.  Here  mbw 
richest  lead  mines  in  the  world.  The  district  which  furnishes  the  ore,  lies  in  the  noEdMdk 
part,  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  comprises  a  tract  of  above  200  nukiil 
extent.  The  ore  is  inexhaustible.  It  lies  in  beds  or  horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thieki^ 
fit>m  1  inch  to  several  feet,  and  yields  75  per  cent  of  pure  lead.  For  many  years  the  Infllll 
and  hunters  were  accustomed  to  dig  for  the  metal ;  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  wtf^ 
face,  but  obtained  great  quantities  of  the  ore,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.  The  pu1>lic  '^'^ 
tion  was  drawn  to  this  quarter,  and  from  1826  to  1828,  the  country  was  filled  with  mmers, 
ers,  merchants,  speculators,  and  adventurers.  Vast  quantities  of  lead  were  manufactunMif 
business  was  overdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  The  business  has  since  revivadi 
from  8  to  10  million  pounds  of  lead  are  annually  made  at  the  mines.  The  principal  nunai 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena.  The  whole  State  abounds  in  coal.  It  appears  aboft 
surface  in  the  ravines  and  gullies,  and  in  the  points  of  bluffs.  There  is  scarcely  a  coonqfH 
the  State,  unable  to  furnish  it  in  large  quantities.  Limestone  and  sandstone  occur  m  mH^ 
part.     Salt  springs  are  common,  but  they  are  generally  neglected. 

6.  Face  of  the  Country.     This  is  one  of  the  most  level  States  in  the  Union.     The 
part  consists  of  vast  plains,  or  barrens,  gently  undulating.     One  may  travel  across 

Erairies  for  many  days,  without  meeting  with  an  eminence  worthy  to  be  called  a  hill. 
anks  of  the  Mississippi  exhibit  lofty  bluffs,  and  near  the  Ohio,  is  a  range  of  hills  of 
height. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divificm*    This  State  b  divided  into  99  counties.* 
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$Ui«If.  la  1837  tlie  legislatiire  established  a  Board  of  Food  Commisaionera  to  managla 
Md  coDcems  of  the  public  works,  and  a  Board  of  Public  works,  to  determiiie  tbe  loutfta 
pmotend  the  execution  of  such  works.  The  Internal  ImproTement  Ftmd  consists  chic^ 
s  raised  for  the  purpose^  and  of  the  proceeds  arising  irom  the  sales  of  lands  given  br 
to  aid  the  object. « The  Michigan  and  Illiwns  Canal  extends  Jfrom  near  Peru,  below 
nrer  Rapids  of  jthe  Illinois,  up  the  valley  of  that  river  and  the  Desplaines,  and  acrpifi 
rtage  between  the  latter  and  the  lake  to  Canal  Port,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  CUca^ 
I  mm  its  mouth  ;  length,  96  miles,  depth,  6  feet,  width  at  the  top,  60  feet ;  estimat^ 
fi^&4,337  dollars  ;  a  navigable  feeder  of  4  miles,  to  the  Rapids  of  Fox  River,  makini; 
io|e  length  100  miles,  is  included  in  thb  estimate.  A  branch  through  the  Saunmasloi 
l^'lo  the  River  Calumet,  and  thence  to  the  Northern  Canal  in  Indiana,  is  also  projectefL 
iprovement  of  the  channel  of  the  Wabash,  in  connexion  with  Indiana,  and  the  remoi^ 
tactions  m  the  beds  of  the  IlUnois,  Rock  River,  Kaskaskia,  and  Little  Wabash,  bitvis 
6  been  undertaken  by  direction  of  the  State.  The  other  public  works  are  railroads, 
btlroadt.  By  the  act  of  1837,  already  referred  to,  the  foDowing  railroads  were  direct- 
m  UQflertaken  ;  1.  Tbe  Central  Railroad  to  extend  from  the  citv  of  Cairo  at  the  junio- 
r  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  through  Vandalia,  and  ShelbjrviJle,  mtersecth^  the  Utf- 
hrer,  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  Michigan  Canal,  to  Galena,  about  460  miles ;  S. 
iMfft  Cross  Railroad  from  Alton,  through  Eowardsville,  and  Salem,  to  Mount  CainidL 
tacood  route  diverging  at  EdwardsviUe,  and  extending  through  Nashville,  and  Frankftn 
wneetown,  and  a  branch  from  Lebanon,  on  the  latter,  to  BeUeviUe  ;  whole  length  Ai^ 
ilea ;  3.  The  Jforthem  Cross  Railroad^  extending  from  Quuicy  through  Meredbind 
ffMj  and  Decatur,  to  the  State  line  in  the  direction  of  Lafavette,  Indiana,  320  mflli^ii'; 
i  Man  and  Ttrrt  HavXt  Railroad^  from  Alton  through  ShelbvvQle  and  Paris  to'tte 
Sae,  m  the  direction  of  Terre  Haute,  160  miles ;  5.  The  frarsaw  and  Bhomingfion 
wij  extending  from  Warsaw  on  the  Mississippi,  through  Peoria  to  Bloomington,  wSth  a 
from  Mackinaw  to  Pekin  on  the  lUinois ;  whole  length  about  160  miles.  This  scheme  dT 
la,  after  involving  the  State  in  a  heavy  debt,  was  abandoned  before  any  part  of  any  of  tbe 
ras  ready  for  use.  But  the  same  schemes,  in  substance,  have  since  bfeen  revived,  and 
help  of  a  large  donation  of  land  from  Congress,  are  now  likely  to  be  brought  to  successfiil 
tion. 

fbtn».  Vandalia^  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  stands  on  the  Kaskaskia,  somewhat 
f  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  upon  tbe  great  national  road.  It  has  been  founded  but  .a 
ars,  and  has  about  1,000  inhabitants.  Kaskaskia,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  near  the 
ppi,  is  an  old  French  settlement,  founded  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  first  settled  1^ 
ines  and  fur  traders.  While  tbe  French  held  possession  of  tbe  country,  Kaskaskia  was  a 
18  town,  and  the  seat  of  government.  In  1731  it  contained  a  college  of  Jesuits.  After 
'  of  the  Revolution  it  declined,  but  lately  it  has  begun  to  revive.     Cahokia  is  another 
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ancient  French  settlement  on  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  Kaskaskia.  Shawnuiowlit 
on  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  place  in  thb  State,  upon  the  river.  It  has  about  1,000  iohabitaiitii 
Oalenaf  in  the  northwest,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  centre  of  a  lead-mining  district. 

Springfield  J  a  busy  and  flourishing  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  has  .lately  been  made 
the  capital ;  it  stands  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  in  the  midst  of  a  highlv  fertile  tracii 
and  is  the  most  important  interior  town  in  the  State.  Population,  2,500.  JackioninlUj  wU 
nearly  as  many  inhabitants,  is  a  thriving  village  in  the  vicinity.  Peoria  and  PerUj  on  the  upper 
Illinois,  are  becoming  important  centres  of  business. 

But  the  two  largest  towns,  and  the  commercial  depots  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State  respectively, are  Qtitney and  Chicago^  the  former  in  the  southwest,  on  the  Mississippii 
the  latter  in  the  northeast,  on  Lake  Michigan.     Chicago  is  pleassmtly  situated  at  ifie  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  point  where  the  chain  of  great  lakes  approaches  oeareit 
to  tlie  Mississippi,  and  has  become  the  great  mart  of  Illinois  ;  having  easy  conununicatioD  wiA 
the  Atlantic  at  New  York  and  Quebec,  and  with  the  Mississippi  by  the  canal  and  the  HEdqiIi 
it  is  the  great  thoroughfare  for  northwestern  travel,  and  the  chief  depot  for  imported  merchtt- 
dise.     In  1830  there  were  but  a  few  huts  here,  and  at  present  tlie  population  exceeds90yD0Ql 
Annual  value  of  imports,  about  9,500,000  dollars.     Ahon  stands  on  tne  blufis,  at  the  head  of 
the  American  bottom,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  commands  lb 
trade  of  an  extensive  and  growing  population.     The  town  consists  of  two  distinct  rillapii 
Uppei  and  Lower  Alton,  and  contains  a  college,  penitentiary,  theological  seminary,  ntunenM 
manufactories,   &c.     Population,  4,000.      Quincy  the  principal  town  on  the  Mississippi  ■ 
above  Alton.     Population,  7,000. 

5.  Agriculture.  Agriculture,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  new  country,  with  a  scattmd 
population  and  a  teeming  soil,  absorbs  almost  entirely  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  lodiB 
corn,  or  maize,  is  the  staple  product  of  the  State,  and  the  average  crop  is  about  50 boh* 
eb  to  the  acre.  Wheat  is  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  yields  flour  of  a  superior  qud^i 
which  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  New  Orleans  market ;  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  are  fmnid  to 
thrive.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  also  raised,  and  the  castor-oil-bean  is  socce^- 
fully  cultivated.  Large  herds  of  horned  cattle,  and  droves  of  horses  and  mules,  are  niied  ail 
kept  with  little  trouble,  and  great  numbers  are  driven  out  of  the  State  on  the  hoof|  or  lOC 
down  the  river  in  flat-boats.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  raised  with  little  attention  or  expeni% 
and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

6.  Manufactures.  Manufactures,  except  of  the  ruder  sort  of  articles  of  the  first  neceni^i 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Castor-oil  and  linseed-oil,  flour,  whisky,  leather,  salt,  the  CQl^ 
mon  agricultural  implements,  cotton-yarn  and  some  cotton,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  M 
produced,  the  latter  mostly  of  household  make.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  the  southern  pfrt^ 
and  the  inexhaustible  water-power  of  the  north,  oflier  every  facility  for  the  introducUon  of  in 
manufacturing  establishments  ;  but  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  panit 
their  application  on  a  large  scale.  It  appears  from  returns  made  to  the  legislature  in  1 
that  there  were,  at  that  time,  916  mills,  142  distilleries,  and  339  manufactories  in  the  ^ 
but  the  last  item  includes  many  handicraft's  workshops.  Steamboat  building  has  of  late 
to  assume  importance  as  a  branch  of  mechanical  industry. 

7.  Government.     The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a 
and  House  of  Representatives.     The  senators  are  chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  repi 
tives  for  2.     The  Governor  is  chosen  for  4  years.     The  legislature  has  but  one  stated 
in  2  years.     Elections  are  popular,  and  suflrage  is  universal.     The  State  sends    three 
resentative  to  Congress. 

8.  Religion.     Tlie  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  sect ;  next  come  the  Baptisto  i 
their  two  ofl^hoots,  the  Campbellites  and  Christians.     Tlie  Presbyterians  are  found  here  ii 
their  various  divisions.     There  are  also  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Quakers,  Dunkers,  Morafi 
Unitarians,  and  Univcrsalists.     The  Mormons  formerly  had  their  head  quarters  hi  this  Slili^ 
but  were  driven  out  by  violence.     See  supplement.  ^  '* 

9.  Education.  Illinois  College^  at  Jacksonville,  was  founded  in  1830.  It  has  five  iuaUiKMI 
and  sixty  students.  Shurtleff  College^  at  Alton,  McKendrean  College^  at  Lebanon,  and  JBM 
Donousrh  College,  at  Macomb,  are  still  more  youthful  institutions.  Large  tracts  of  land  hM[ 
been  granted  by  the  government  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  no  system  of  general  eduaml 
has  yet  been  organized. 

10.  History.    This  State  was  first  explored  by  Marquette,  a  French  traveller,  in  167^  ail 
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at  the  beginning  of  tbe  18  th  centuiy,  settlements  were  fonned  by  the  French  at  Kaskaskia  apd 
Cahokia,  as  already  related.  These  establishments,  however,  did  not  become  politically  im- 
portant. At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  this  country  came  into  the  possession  of  Ureat 
Britain.  This  State  formed  a  part  of  the  region  which  in  1789  was  placed  under  a  territorial 
goremment,  with  the  title  of  the  Western  Territory.  In  1800  that  part  comprising  Indiana 
■d  IlUnois,  was  made  a  distinct  Territory*  In  1809,  Illinois  was  made  a  separate  Territoryi 
and  in  1818  it  was  admittefl  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

CHAPTER  XLIV.        MICHIGAN 

PHYSICAL  GiSbGRAPHY. 

1*  Bofindariei  and  Extent.  Michigan  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wis- 
consin ;  £.  by  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  and  their  connecting  rivers  ;  N.  by  Lake  Su« 
perior  ;  and  W.  by  Wisconsin.  It  extends  from  41°  20^  to  49^  N.  lat.,  and  from  82^  20^  to 
n^  W.  long.,  having  an  area  of  65,000  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  great  natural  divisions, 
the  lower  peninsula,  between  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  the  upper  peninsula,  between  tbe 
after  and  Lake  Superior.     The  latter  contains  about  18,000  square  miles. 

3.  Fhee  of  the  Country,  The  centre  of  the  lower  peninsula  forms  an  elevated  table-Iand| 
lOQ  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  and  divides  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  from 
hose  running  into  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron.  The  face  of  the  country  in  general  is 
evel  or  gently  undulating ;  the  southern  part  consists  of  open  land,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ml  Plains,  with  a  productive  soil ;  in  the  southwest,  are  fertile  prairies.  The  basins  of  the 
ikes  are  deep  depressions,  sinking  far  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  although  their  surfaces  are 
upwards  of  600  feet  above  it.  The  upper  or  northern  peninsula  is  much  more  hilly  and  rugged 
mn  the  southern  ;  the  rivers  are  much  broken  by  rapids  and  by  falls  of  great  height,  and  the 
Imtem  part  is  covered  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Wisconsin  or  Porcupine  Mountains,  which 
ire  estimated  to  rise  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  above  Lake  Superior. 

3.  Rivers.  The  rivers  of  the  northern  peninsula  mostly  flow  north  into  Lake  Superior,  and, 
bough  large  streams,  have  rapid  and  broken  currents.  The  Montreal  is  the  northwestern  boun- 
laiy,  and  it  has  a  fall  of  about  90  feet,  just  above  its  mouth.  The  Ontonagon  and  Keweena  are  also 
considerable  rivers.  The  Menomonie  flows  into  Green  Bay,  and  forms  the  southwestern  limits 
of  this  section.  It  is  navigable  about  SO  miles.  Within  the  lower  peninsula,  are  the  St.  Joseph^ 
srith  a  course  of  200  miles,  and  navigable  for  steamboats  70  miles  ;  the  Kalamazoo^  a  smaller 
lad  more  rapid  stream,  navigable  for  boats ;  the  Grand  Rivery  or  JVashtenau^  which  has  a 
Rinding  course  of  about  300  miles,  rising  to  the  northwest  of  Saginaw  Bay  ;  the  Marquette  and 
the  Montestej  all  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  ;  the  Cheboiegan^  a  large  stream  in  the  north, 
BoiMdng  into  Lake  Huron  ;  the  Saginaw^  composed  of  5  or  6  large  branches  meeting  from  the 
KMith,  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  passing  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name ;  and  the 
Ihiron  and  French  rivers,  smaller  streams,  running  into  Lake  Erie. 

4.  Lakes.  Beside  the  great  bounding  lakes,  that  have  already  been  described  under  the 
head  of  North  America,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  lakes  in  the  southern  peninsula, 
contributing  not  less  to  the  beauty  than  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  ;  no  one  of  them  is  con- 
siderable for  its  size,  but  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  country 

5.  Climate.  The  winters  are  severe,  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  and  snow  lies  to  the 
depth  of  from  6  to  18  inches,  for  several  weeks,  even  in  the  southern  part.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  winter  is  20^  ;  of  summer,  80^.  The  spring  is  wet  and  backward  ;  summer,  dry  ; 
aitfamn,  mild  ;  winter,  dry  and  cold. 

6.  Mtnerah.  Salt  springs  occur  in  many  places  ;  iron  and  lead  ore,  gypsum,  and  coal  are 
found,  and  peat  is  abundant.  Copper  is  thought  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  northwest.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ontonagon  have  been  discovered  laree  masses  of  native  copper,  one  of  whicn 
weighed  2,200  pounds.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  countiy  have  not  yet  been  turned  to 
much  account. 

7  Natural  Curiosities.  The  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  exhibits  a  singular  phenome- 
non, called  the  Pictured  Rocks.  They  are  a  series  of  lofty  bluffs-  and  precipices,  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  towering  walls,  ruins,  caverns,  waterfalls,  &c.,  in  every  variety  of  combina- 
tion     They  are  generally  about  300  feet  in  height,  and  often  overhang  the  water.     The  color 
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varies  in  shades  of  Uack,  yeUow,  red,  white,  and  brown.     The  waretf,  dHveo  hj  die 
north  winds,  hare  worn  the  rocky  shores  into  numerous  caverns,  bays,  and  luJeiilatkinat 
mcrease  the  romantic  effect  of  these  appearances.     In  one  place,  a  cascade  tnmbles  ' 
top  of  the  rock  in  so  wide  a  curve,  that  boats  pass  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the 
Another  spot  exhibits  a  mass  of  rock  supported  by  four  natural  pillars,  and  overgrown  m 
top  with  trees ;  it  is  caUed  the  Darie  Rocky  and  closely  resembles  a  work  of  art.  ^  f 

8.  Soil.  The  country  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michi^  consists  of  Idb  of 
thrown  up  by  the  lake,  and  producing  some  scanty  herbage,  and  a  few  stunted  trees.  Tkt 
land  is  still  encroaching  upon  the  water.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  soil  is  feililii 
the  northwestern  parts  have  been  little  explored ;  but  the  land  along  the  rivers  b  of 
cellent  quality.  [Perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  region  of  equal  extent,  that  coolaiM 
much  good  land  as  the  lower  peninsula.  In*the  northern,  however,  there  are  extensive 
of  sandy  plains  and  rocky  hills.  ' 

9.  Vegetable  Productions.  All  the  water-courses,  ponds,  and  marshes  in  the  northweAv 
parts,  are  covered  with  the  Zizania  aquaticoj  or  wild  rice.  It  is  a  tall,  reedv  water-plaM»  arf 
springs  up  from  the  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  where  the  bottom  is  soft  and  muddy  ;  it  rises  IM^ 
as  high  above  the  water  ;  its  leaves  and  spikes  resemble  those  of  oats,  but  are  much  InsK 
When  it  is  intended  to  be  preserved,  the  spikes  are  bound  together  to  preserve  the  gram  Ml 
the  water-fowl,  who  resort  to  these  spots  in  millions.  After  it  has  ripened,  canoes  are  immI 
among  the  grain  ;  blankets  are  spread  in  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes,  and  the  grun  is  beaten  IM 
upon  them.     It  is  as  white  as  common  rice,  and  has  much  the  taste  of  sago. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions.     Michigan  is  divided  into  75  Counties.* 

Population  at  different  periods. 

1810    .    .    .    .   4,762     1840    •    •    .    .   313,387  '. 
1820  ....     8,896     1850  ....    397,6M 
1830    .    •    .    .  28,004  ;■ 

3.  Towns,  The  city  of  Detroit,  the  capital  and  much  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  ooos|jfi 
the  site  of  an  old  French  post  and  village,  which  took  the  name,  meaning  strait,  from  the  np 
which  connects  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie.  Although  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  ceiilMJi 
Detroit  was  an  mconsiderable  village  in  1830;  its  business  and  population  have  increased  wSfj^^ 
great  rapidity  during  the  last  few  years,  and  must  continue  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  tht  Mf 
region  bordering  on  the  upper  lakes.  Staiiding  in  the  centre  of  this  great  chain  of  seas,  aiia;tt 
the  summit  level  in  which  the  principal  rivers  of  the  continent  rise,  it  communicates  c«s3viq| 
Quebec,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  with  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  and  Wai{  ~ 
There  are  here  several  handsome  public  buildings,  the  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  nd 
situation  pleasant.  Population  10,000.  Numerous  large  steamers  run  between  this  pilots 
Chicago  on  the  one  side,  and  Buffalo  on  the  other,  touching  at  the  intermediate  parts, 
city  of  Monrocy  on  I  he  River  Raisin,  is  a  flourishing  and  busy  town,  whh  an  active  tnde 
considerable  manufactures.  Population  2,500.  Adrian,  Ann  Arbor,  Tecuauth  and 
m  the  southeast,  St.  Joseph,  Nues  and  Orand  Haven,  in  the  southwest,  are  small  but  gioiriiff 
villages. 

On  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  are  the  little  viDail 
of  Mackinaw,  and  a  frontier  post  of  the  United  States.  Fort  Brady,  at  the  outlet  of  Imb 
Superior;  is  the  northermost  military  post  of  the  United  States  in  this  quarter.  Here  is  abo  Ai 
little  village  of  St.  Mary,  the  onlywhite  settlement  in  the  upper  peninsula.  PopuIaCkiB>M| 
mostly  French  and  half-breeds.    There  is  also  a  military  post  at  the  foot  of  Lake  ITiinsi^tjjw 
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*  The  following  32  counties  were  the  only  onei  organized  and  inhabited  In  1880.  '  ^ 

Allegan  Eaton  Lapeer  Bsginav              iirt 

Barr^  Genesee  X^enawee  St.  Clair               t, 

Bemen  HiUsdale  Livingston  St.  Jowfk 

Branch  Incfaam  Maoomb  Sanilse. 

Calhoon  .                     Ionia  Mackinaw  SUsi 

Qua  Jackson  Ifooroe  Vsa 

Ghippewm  Kalamasoo  Oakland  Wl  „ 

CUmon  Kent  Ottawa  Wa|M 


-  > 
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lb  dnj  of  Bionrae  to  New  Boffiil  ,       L     r  imi  "s*  I      i. 

froiiD  Detroit  to  the  mootb  of  tfa   ;     «      po,      i  mi  J  Ri 

ilillliirooyat  thefbotofLake  Huroo^toihe         n      l:         fcii  !       38.    Ajppn 

"'      '    made  far  sonrejs  of  the  Kalamazoo,  »i«  •!<  and  G        cCii  i     r  to 

means  of  impfo?iog  the  nayigation  of  th      nvera,  i  reral  c  Xi      icd 

ly  after  mvolTiDg  the  State  in  a  heavy  debt,  i    i  undi  wn     the  i       i 

/,  transferred  to  private  companies,  bj  wh  »  u       n  f  e  im      oo 

MMlbepeiiinsala,  uniting  on  tliHB  shores  of  LsKe     icbij     ,  and  proceeai      I       :e       ti 
iJMl  to  Craigo.    The  northern  route  has  its  <      9m  tec      us  at  Detriou    'rne 
Imrinff  at  Adrian,  approaches  Lake  Erie  by  two  lines,  one  terminatiog  at       ni    , 
t'TOmJo*    These  works  have  proved  very  pro6table  to  the  companies  to  w     n  t 
kMMMd^  and  who  paid  for  them  in  certificates  of  the  State  debts. 

^.  J^^iemliurej  iye.  The  bbabitants  are  abnost  wholly  occupied  in  agricultural  purstto. 
no  jMrodiietions  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  adjoining  States.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the 
M*tipei  croM,  and  maize  or  Indian  com,  lye,  buckwheat,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  generally 
■Hvtted.  The  common  fruits  and  garden  v^tables  thrive,  and  heavy  crops  of  grass  are  oIh 
feiied.  The  live  stock  b  pretty  numerous.  There  are  about  500  saw-milb,  and  150  grist* 
dby  in  the  State,  but  the  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  The  trade  consists  chiefl|y  m  the 
ttport  of  its  surplus  produce,  with  furs  and  skins  from  the  interior,  and  the  importation  of  roan- 
mstares  and  tropical  productions  for  consumption. 

5.  EdueaHon.  The  University  of  JUichigan  has  recendy  been  established  on  a  very  liberal 
Kile)  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  is  well  endowed  by  the  State.  There  are  also  coD^es  at  Spring 
hAor  and  Marshall,  and  very  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
if  eoomon  education. 

6.  Oai^emment.  The  constitution  of  the  State  was  formed  in  1835.  The  (jovemor  it 
Aoeen  for  the  term  of  2  years,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  chosen  for  the  same  term,  is  Pres- 
Hant  of  the  Senate.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate,  chosen  biennially,  and  a  House  of 
ftjjitosqitatives,  chosen  annually.  These  officers  and  bodies  are  all  elected  by  popular  vote, 
■Tboflhige  is  universal.     Michigan  has  4  representatives  in  Congress. 

*^.  JRHory.  Lake  Huron  was  visited  by  Champlain  as  early  as  1615,  and  a  post  and  mn^ 
Hk  were  established  by  the  French  at  Mackinaw,  m  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
VBh  Pontcbartrain,  on  the  present  site  of  Detroit,  was  built  some  time  after.  In  1763  this 
Atantry  passed  with  Canada  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but  the  English  garrison  at  Fort 
Ifaekinaw  was  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  in  that  year.  Until  1805  Michigan 
Bfttied  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  but  in  that  year  became  a  distinct  government.  In 
fit2  Detroit  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Americans  at 
yktenclitown,  by  the  Indian  allies  of  that  power,  followed.  The  enemy  was  soon  after  driven 
fbm  the  peninsula  by  General  Harrison,  and  in  1836  Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  rights  and 
Airic  of  a  State. 

CHAPTER  XLV.         WISCONSIN- 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Wisconsin  extends  from  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  to  the 
Mbsissippi,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Territories  and  Lake 
tiapmior,  on  the  E.  by  that  Lake,  Michigan,  and  Lake  Michigan,  S.  by  Illinois,  and  W.  by 
As  Mississippi  and  Iowa.  It  lies  between  42^  30"  and  49^  30'  N.  ht.,  and  between  86^  5tf 
ipd  96^  W.  long.,  being  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  to  200  m  breadth,  with  an 
tea  of  80,000  square  miles.* 

3   Mountains.     The  Wisconsin  or  Porcupine  Mountains  extend  from  the  head  of  Rock 

«Th«  ecNUse  of  the  boandary  between  Lake  Saperior     controversy  was  settled  by  the  same  treaty  which  settM 
the  idake  of  the  Woods  was  a  sulnect  in  controversy    the  boandary  of  Maine. 
Qfeat  Britain  and  thfk  United  Stales ;  bat  this 
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River  to  Lake  Superior,  traversing  the  central  part  of  Wisootasin.  Their 
parts  is  estimated  to  be  about  2,600  feet.  There  is  a  ridge  of  low  hills  between  tbe  tourev  rf 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  MS|hl 
not  more  than  200  or  300  above  that  of  the  surrounding  countir.  A  similar  ridge  atfulrhi 
round  the  western  end  of  Lake  Suoerior,  dividing  its  tributaries  (rom  those  of  the  Mi 

3.  Rivers.  The  JUissisrippi  wastes  the  western  boundary  and  receives  the  princind 
The  Rock  River  passes  into  Illinois,  but  is  navigable  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  jThe 
eonrin  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  has  a  couiM  if 
about  500  miles,  rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  MenonoM 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  approaching  at  the  great  bend  within  a  few  miles  of  Fox  river  ;  its  nifhp 
tion  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  bars,  except  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  The  CkippewQ  mm^ 
a  large  stream  entering  the  Mississippi.  The  St.  Louis  flows  into  the  Fond  du  Lac:  or  haidif 
Lake  Superior,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  il  ii 
much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls.  The  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  is  a  fine  navigable  ainaii 
with  some  rapids. 

4.  Climate.  Soil.  The  climate  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  Midh- 
igan.  In  the  southwest  are  extensive  tracts  of  good  soil  with  some  swamps  and  marshei ;  lb 
prairie  or  unwooded  land  prevails,  except  on  the  borders  of  rivers.  In  the  south  that  M 
some  sandy  and  some  rugged  tracts,  and  extensive  marshes  and  lakcfs.  On  the  Upper  Minjw 
sippi  are  valuable  forests  of  white  pine.  ^ 

5.  Minerals.  '  The  most  valuable  mineral  product  has  hitherto  been  lead,  and  copper ■ 
also  found,  but  there  has  been  no  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  earth.  Hi 
lead  district  is  a  part  of  tliat  which  occupies  a  portion  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  Divisions  and  Population.     Wisconsin  is  divided  into  30  counties.^    The  populatioail 
1840,  was  30,945,  in  1850,  305,538. 

2.  Towns.  Though  so  recently  settled,  the  State  of   Wisconsin  already  has  some  ooosidMHIl 
towns.     The  capital  is  Madison,  finely  situated  on  the  Four  Lakes,  with  about  2,000  iaUip 
tants.     Milwaukee,  on  Lake  Michigan,  with  tlie  best  harbor  on  this  coast  of  the  lake,  hu 
20,000  inhabitants.     Shcboiegan,  further  north,  has  an  advantageous  situation  for  a  trading 
Navarino,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  has  also  a  good  harbor,  and  will  become  important 
country  becomes  peopled.     JPor^  Howard,  a  military  post  of  the  United  States,  stands  oppoiV^ 
to  Navarino,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  is  Fort  Crawjord.     Prairie  du  CAien,  the  mt$' 
northern  village  on  the  Mississippi,  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  French  village,  and  has  a  popuhlHI 
of  600  souls.     Racine  south  of  Milwaukee  has  5,500.  ,         r 

3.  Canals.     The  Portage  Canal,  I  1-4  mile  in  length,  connects  Fox  River  with  the  WiM^ 
sin,  and  therefor^  the  Mississippi  with  the  lakes,  and  completes  a  steamboat  navig^tioB  Ub 
Ogdensburg  and  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.     The  junction  of  the  Rock  and  Milwaukea  |(jp(pj 
canal,  is  projected.  ,vf 

4.  India7is.  The  Menomonies  occupy  a  tract  on  the  river  that  bears  their  name.  The  Cl||^ 
pewas  are  thinly  scattered  round  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coast  of  Lake  SupMBr 
There  are  some  bands  of  the  Six  Nations  from  New  York  on  Green  Bay. 

CHAPTER  XLVI.    MISSOURI. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Boundaries  and  Evteni.     This  State  is  bounded  N.  by  Iowa,  W.  by  the  Indian 
and  the  Missouri,  E.  by  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  S.  by  Arkansas.     It  extaiidll 
a^"  to  4(r  30'  N.  latitude,  and  from  89o   to  Ob""  30'  W.  longitude.     It  is  300  miles  in 
and  from  220  to  300  in  breadth,  and  contains  64,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains     The  Ozark  Mountains  extend  from  the  central  parts  oi  this  Stain  Hl4^ 
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■titeilj  into  dw  region  west  of  the  Arkansas.  East  of  them  is  a  ridge  called  the  Iroii  Jlfovfi- 
Sonie  of  the  pealcs  ot  these  mountains  are  said  to  be  3,000  feet  high,  but  they  have 
little  explored. 
3.  Biters.  The  MUnsnppi  washes  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  this  State.  The  JIfit* 
i  passes  through  it  from  west  to  east,  and  here  joins  the  Mississippi.  The  Osage  enteit 
Uie  west,  and  joins  the  Missouri  near  the  centre  of  the  State  ;  it  has  a  boat  navigation  of 
mo  miles.  The  Gasconade  falls  into  the  Missouri  below  the  Osage  ;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  66 
■See.  The  Merrimack  or  Maramec  falls  into  the  Mississippi  below  the  Missouri  ;  it  is  nav»» 
fUm  60  miles.  The  St.  Francis^  the  White  Water^  Black  and  Currant  Rivers  rise  in  the 
omh  and  pass  into  Arkansas.  Grand  and  Chariton  Rivers  fall  into  the  Missouri  from  the 
lOiCb*     Salt  River  is  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  same  quarter  ;  these  are  navigable  for 


4.  CKmate.  This  State  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  The  summer  is  in* 
BBsdy  hot,  and  the  winter  often  so  severe,  that  the  Missouri  is  frozen  for  weeks  so  as  to  be 
■ssed  by  loaded  wagons.     The  sky  in  summer  is  clear,  and  the  air  generally  very  dry. 

S*  SoiL  The  soil  of  this  State  contains  more  sand,  and  is  more  loamy  and  friable  than 
bat  of  the  lands  upon  the  Ohio.  The  alluvial  prairies  are  universally  rich,  and  nearly  as  fer- 
He  as  the  river  bottoms.  The  rich  uplands  have  a  dark  gray  soil,  except  about  the  lead  mines, 
ihere  the  soil  is  formed  of  a  decomposed  pyrites,  and  is  of  a  reddish  color,  ffearly  all  the 
irel  tracts  are  sufficiently  fertile  to  produce  good  crops  of  maize  without  manure.  The  allu* 
ial  borders  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  loamy,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  The  soil 
ore  contains  a  quantity  of  marl  or  lime,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  richer  prairies  and 
lottoms  are  covered  with  grass  and  weeds  so  tall  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  travel  on  horseback. 
n  the  southwestern  part  are  large  tracts  of  poor,  sandy  soil,  covered  with  yellow  pine,. and  in 
aaoy  parts  stony. 

6.  JlUnerals.  Perhaps  no  region  in  the  world  surpasses  Missouri  in  the  variety  and  abun- 
tance  of  its  mineral  resources  ;  to  inexhaustible  stores  of  lead  and  uron,  coal  and  salt,  are  to  be 
dded  zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  plumbago,  iron  pyrites,  arsenic,  and  copper,  nitrous  and 
hminons  earth,  potter's  clay,  marble,  freestone,  and  granite,  sulphuretted  and  thermal  waters, 
ke«,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  indications  of  silver  and  cobalt  occur.  Generally  speak- 
Ky  the  prevailing  rocks  are  carboniferous  limestones  and  saliferous  sandstones  :  the  Ozark 
lloantains  appear  to  consist  mainly  of  masses  of  instrusive  rocks,  granite,  sienite,  porphyry, 
kc.y  and  of  altered  limestones  and  sandstones.  The  repository  of  the  lead-ore,  which  is  ga- 
ana  or  sulpburet  of  lead,  is  magnesian  limestone,  but  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  galeniferous 
egion  have  never  been  ascertained  ;  the  ore  is  known  to  be  abundant,  not  only  in  the  districts 
Bually  called  the  lead  region,  and  the  scat  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  diggings,  but  also 
Q  several  counties  west  of  the  Osage,  and  north  of  the  Missouri.  Operations  were  commenc- 
kI  here  by  the  French  as  early  as  1720.  The  processes  have  been  of  the  rudest  sort  ; 
vhereyer  indications  of  the  mineral^  as  the  galena  is  called  by  the  miners,  appear  on  the  sur* 
aoe,  an  excavation  has  been  commenced,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  cut 
Ml  into  pits  of  various  sizes,  from  3  or  4  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
dbpth^  the  "  digiring  "  being  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  depth  renders  it  inconvenient  to  throw 
oat  the  earth,  or  to  hoist  out  the  mineral  by  a  simple  windlass  and  bucket  ;  blasting  is  also  re- 
sorted to  when  a  rich  vein  is  struck  in  the  metalliferous  rock,  but  much  of  the  ore  is  found 
loose  in  alluvial  dosposits,  in  lumps  of  various  sizes.  In  a  large  way,  it  yields  from  80  to 
85  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  but  by  more  careful  processes  might  be  made  to  give  considerably 
more.  The  annual  produce  of  the  Missouri  diggings  is  at  present  about  7,000,000  pounds, 
1  portion  of  which  is  manufactured  into  shot  and  sheet  lead. 

Iron-ore  is  found  in  numerous  localities,  but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  its  character 
iod  quantity,  except  in  the  case  of  the  enormous  masses  in  Madison  and  Washington  coun- 
ties.  The  Iron  Mountain,  of  this  district,  is  a  homogeneous  deposit  of  pure,  massive,  specu- 
hriron,  containing  only  in  a  few  cases,  crystals  of  feldspar;  and  the  Pilot  Knob,  is  a  mountain 
nude  up  in  large  pro|)ortion  of  specular  iron,  the  feldspar  often  scarcely  exceeding  tlie  ore 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  Although  copper  and  silver  are  known  to  exist,  and  have  been  suc- 
f«33fully  worked,  we  have  no  definite  account  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  ores.  Bitu- 
iBinous  coal  is  found  in  almost  every  county,  except  m  the  mineral  district,  and  the  beds  arc 
lid  to  be  of  great  extent  and  of  easy  access.  Salt  springs  are  numerous,  but  little  attention 
'*  mid  to  tne  manufacture  of  salt. 
Vol-  11.-43 
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7.  Fact  of  ike  Country.     The  northwestern  part  of  the  State  is  a  wide  pnurie. 
central  and  southwestern  parts  are  hilly  and  broken  ;  the  southeastern  is  low,  swampy,  i 
lakes,  and  subject  to  inundation  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.     The  best  portion  < 
State  and  the  most  thickly  peopled  lies  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  ;  it  1 
undulating  and  variegated  surface,  and  contains  large  tracts  of  alluvial  and  hilly  prairies. 

8.  Earthquakes.  Earthquakes  have  been  common  here  irom  the  first  settlement 
country ;  several  shocks  were  felt  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1804,  by  which  the  soldiers  stationed 
were  aroused  from  sleep,  and  the  buildings  were  much  shaken  and  disjointed  ;  and  oscil 
still  occur  with  such  frequency  as  to  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  inhabitants,  n 
miliarly  call  them  shakes.  But  the  agitations  of  December,  January,  and  February,  181 
1812,  which  were  felt  from  New  England  to  New  Orleans,  are  the  only  ones  known  tc 
left  permanent  traces  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  although  there  is  every  probability  th 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  much  convulsed  at  former  periods.  In  181 
earth  here  opened  in  wide  chasms,  from  which  columns  of  water  and  sand  burst  forth 
disappeared,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by  lakes  ;  the  beds  of  lakes  were  raised 
their  waters  flowed  off,  leaving  them  dry  ;  the  courses  of  the  streams  were  changed  by  tl 
vation  of  their  beds  and  the  falling  in  of  their  banks  ;  for  one  whole  hour  ihe  current  i 
Mississippi  was  turned  backwards  towards  its  source,  until  its  accumulated  waters  were  a 
break  tfirougtf  the  barrier  that  had  dammed  them  back  ;  boats  were  dashed  on  the  ban 
suddenly  left  high  and  dry  in  the  deserted  channel,  or  hurried  backwards  and  forward 
the  eddying  surges,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  awful  changes,  electric  fires,  accompani 
loud  rumblings,  flashed  through  the  air,  which  was  darkened  by  clouds  of  vapor.     Id 

I)laces  submerged  forests  and  cane  brakes  are  still  visible  at  a  great  depth  on  the  bottc 
akes,  which  were  then  formed.  That  the  cause  of  these  convulsions  was  not  local,  is 
have  imagined,  is  evident  enough  from.the  fact,  that  the  Azores,  the  West  India  Islandi 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  were  unusually  agitated  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
of  Caraccas,  Laguayra,  and  others  on  the  last  were  totally  destroyed. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
1.  Divisions.     Missouri  is  divided  into  101  counties.* 

Population  at  several  Periods. 


VV  hues. 

Slaves. 

Free  CoIoKd. 

Total  Pop. 

1810        .... 

17,'227 

3,011 

607 

20,845 

I8S20 

55.988 

10,222 

37C 

66.586 

1830        .... 

114.795 

25,091 

569 

140.455 

1840        .... 

323,888 

58,240 

1.574 

383.703 

1860        .... 

592,077 

87,422 

2.544 

682;043 

2.  Toums.  St»  Louisy  once  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State.  It  stands  a 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  site  fl 
town  rises  gently  from  the  water,  and  is  bounded  along  the  west  by  an  extensive  plain. 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  structure.  The  boepital,  and  orphan  asylum,  under 
die  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  City  Hall,  iie., 
•re  among  the  public  buildings.  The  population  is  34,000,  including  many  Germans  and 
French.  The  fur  trade,  the  lead  mines,  the  supplies  for  the  Indians,  create  a  good  deal  of 
business  here,  and  St.  Louis  is  the  emporium  of  the  vast  regions  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri.  The  manufectories  are  also  extensive  and  increasing,  and  the  abundance  of  coal 
m  the  neighborhood  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State,  must  make  this  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  There  is  a  United  States  Arsenal  just  below  the  city,  and  6  miles  distant  are 
J^jftnon  Barracks^  an  important  military  station. 

St,  Genevieve,  on  a  small  creek,  near  the  Mississippi,  has  a  Catholic  church  and  some  neat 
French  houses  ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  French.  Considerable  lead  is  exported  from  this 
place.  Population,  800.  Cape  Girardeau^  on  the  Mississippi,  50  miles  above  the  Ohio,  is 
incly  situated  upon  a  bluff,  but  is  not  a  flourishing  town.  Potosi^  in  the  centre  of  the  mining 
eountry,  occupies  a  pleasant  spot,  surrounded  by  hills.     It  has  a  great  trade  in  lead. 

Hereulaneum^  on  the  Mississippi,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis,'stands  on  a  narrow,  alluvial  spot, 
bounded  on  the  land  side  by  lofty  bluffs.  It  is  the  chief  depot  for  the  lead  mines,  and  has  sev- 
end  shot  towers.  Mw  Madrid^  on  the  Mississippi,  50  miles  below  the  Ohio,  was  once  a 
considerable  place,  but  suffered  severely  by  earthquakes  in  1811  and  1812.  St.  Charles^  on 
the  Missouri,  is  pleasantly  situated  and  handsomely  built,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  PopuIatioD, 
2,000.  The  City  of  Jefferson  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  situation  is  on  theT  southern 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  agreeable  and  commanding.     Hero 

)  a  State-house  and  penitentiary. 

3.  Agriculture.  Maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Some 
cotton  is  raised  in  the  southern  parts.  Tobacco  is  also  raised.  The  land  is  easy  of  tillage, 
bat  the  great  obstacle  to  farming  is  the  want  of  fencing  materials,  the  soil  in  some  places  af- 
fording neither  stones  nor  timber  fit  for  the  purpose. 

4.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  representa- 
tives for  2.  The  Governor  is  chosen  for  4  years.  Elections  are  popular,  and  suffirage  is 
universal.     The  State  sends    7    representatives  to  Congress. 

6.  Religion.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  sects  ;  there  are  also 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  many  Catholics,  &c. 

6.  Education.  The  University  of  St.  Louis  is  a  Catholic  Institution.  It  was  founded  in 
1829.  It  has  15  instructcrs,  and  200  students.  St.  Mary^s  College,  in  Perry,  has  15  teach- 
ers, and  130  pupils.  JMarion  College  at  Palmyra,  Columbia  College  at  Columbia,  and 
St.  Charleses  College  at  St.  Charles,  arci  useful  institutions.  There  are  also  several  convents 
in  tlie  State,  where  females  are  sent  for  education. 

7.  History.  This  Stale  was  originally  a  part  of  the  great  Territory  of  Louisiana.  Some 
settlements  had  been  made  by  the  French  in  1764  ;  yet,  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
country  by  tlie  United  States,  it  contained  but  few  inhabitants.  In  1804  it  was  separated  from 
Louisiana,  and  erected  into  a  Territory.  A  constitution  was  formed  in  1820,  and  the  next 
fear  it  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

CHAPTER  XLVII.       ARKANSAS. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  State  is  bounded  N.  by  Missouri ;  E.  by  the  River 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  S.  by  Louisiana,  and  W.  by 
the  Indian  Territory.  It  lies  between  33°  and  36<^  30'  N.  latitude,  and  between  90°  and  94^ 
W  W.  longitude.  Its  length  is  240  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  200  to  280  miles  , 
It  contains  54,500  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  Several  ranges  of  the  Ozark  chain  cross  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  ;  they  are  here  called  the  Black  Mountains.  A  ridge  called  the  Masserne  Mountains^ 
branches  off  from  the  Ozark,  and  extends  easterly  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri.  These 
mountains  have  been  little  explored. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Arkansas,  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  Mississippi  traverses  this 
State  from  northwest  to  southeast.     It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  htitude  41®  N. 
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and  pursubg  a  southeast  course,  joins  the  Mississippi  400  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  Rnrer. 
Its  whole  length  is  more  than  2,000  miles.  It  surpasses  all  the  rivers  of  the  West  in  the  po^ 
feet  regularity  of  its  curves  and  bends,  and  m  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  young  cottOB* 
wood  groves,  that  spring  up  on  the  convex  sand-bars.  In  the  spring  floods  steamboats  cm 
ascend  it  nearly  to  the  mountains.  White  River  has  its  sources  in  the  ridge  caUed  the  Bhcfc 
Mountains,  whiq}i  divides  its  waters  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  It  flows  east  and  reccjvei 
Black  River  m  latitude  35^  15'  N-.,  after  which,  its  course  is  southerly.  Near  its  mouth  it 
divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  smaller  branch  joining  the  Arkansas,  while  the  eastern  enteis 
the  Mississippi.  The  other  rivers  are  the  St.  FranciSy  Cachej  IVashitay  Bartholomew^  and 
Red  River.  The  Washita,  a  noble  river,  runningthrough  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  flows 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Kiver,  and  is  navigable  350  miles  from  in 
mouth. 

4.  Climate.  The  climate  is  a  compound  of  that  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  Until  «• 
advance  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  humidity  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  latter 
The  distribution  of  rain  is  very  unequal.  Drenching  rains  and  thunder  are  experienced  80fl» 
times  36  days  i»  succession.  At  other  times  the  weather  is  remarkable  for  long  droi^ditt. 
Planting  of  corn  commences  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  cotton  by  the  first  of  April,  xb 
shores  of  the  Arkansas,  as  far  up  as  Little  Rock  are  extremely  unhealthy.  Great  tracts  cb 
all  sides  are  covered  with  sleeping  lakes  and  stagnant  bayous.  The  country  is  a  dead  lefd ; 
and  tlie  falling  waters  of  the  rains  cannot  be  drained  off.  On  the  vast  prairie  which  conameiicsi 
just  above  the  Post,  and  extends  90  miles  up  the  country,  it  is  more  healthy.  This  long  swMf 
of  country  is  thoroughly  ventilated.  But  the  air,  in  the  timbered  bottoms,  is  close  and  uoehi* 
tic ;  and  the  mosquitoes  are  excessively  troublesome.  Further  up  the  country  and  oo  till 
open  prairies,  it  is  as  healthy  as  in  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude. 

5.  Soil.  The  soil  is  of  all  qualities,  from  the  best  to  the  most  sterile.  Much  of  the  con- 
try  on  the  Washita,  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility  and  of  the  blackness  of  ink.  On  White  Rim 
are  some  of  the  best  lands  and  the  healthiest  sites  in  the  country.  The  soil  on  the  St.  Frmcii 
18  very  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beech.  On  the  whole,  tliis  State  his  a 
sufficiency  of  excellent  lands  to  sustain  a  rich  and  populous  community. 

6.  Geology.  The  mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  limestones,  ckjr 
slates,  and  sandstones,  traversed  in  many  places  by  dikes  of  greenstone,  granite,  and  sienite. 
The  rest  of  the  State  consists  in  part  of  tlie  same  secondary  rocks,  and  in  part  of  alluvial,  md 
tertiary  beds.  Vast  masses  of  sea-shells  are  found  dispersed  over  different  tracts  of  this  coud* 
try.  They  are  generally  found  in  points  remote  from  limestone  ;  and  answer  a  valuable  po^ 
pose  to  the  inhabitants,  who  collect  and  burn  them  for  lime. 

7.  Mitural  Productions.  The  whortleberry  of  the  north  is  found  in  great  perfection  in  d» 
southwest  extremity  of  this  State.  The  hills  in  many  places  are  covered  with  red  cedan  nl 
savines  ;  and  muscadine  grapes  are  met  with  in  abundance. 

8.  Minerals.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  stone-coal,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Rir* 
er,  and  iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  all  parts.  Salt  occurs  principally  in  the  Salines,  a  tract  abflltf 
100  miles  wide,  extending  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  State,  from  north  to  south,  atdl 
distance  of  700  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  Here  is  the  salt  prairie,  which  is  covered  formaf 
miles  with  pure,  white,  crystallized  salt,  from  4  to  6  inches  deep.  The  Hot  Springs,  toim 
the  southwest  part  of  this  State,  are  among  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  countij* 
The  waters  are  remarkably  pure  and  limpid,  and  are  efficacious  in  many  disorders  ;  but  thif 
exhibit  no  mineral  properties  beyond  common  spring-water.  During  the  spring  floods  of  tbi 
Washita,  a  steamboat  can  approach  within  30  miles  of  them.  Two  miles  from  the  spri||P 
is  the  famous  quarry  of  stone  called  oil-stone.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  these  s] 
are  thought  to  be  volcanic. 

9.  Animals.     The  country  is  still  in  many  parts  unsubdued,  and   wild  animals 
Among  them  are  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  beaver,  the  badger,  and  the  gopher. 

10.  Face  of  the  Country.  For  some  distance  up  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  ^DVttp 
Rivers,  the  country  is  an  extensive,  heavily-timbered,  and  deeply  inundated  swamp.  Netf  At 
St.  Francis  hilk  and  at  Point  Chicot,  the  eastern  front  along  the  Mississippi  is  above  the  Oli^ 
flow.  The  remainder  of  the  eastern  line  is  a  continuous  and  monotonous  flooded  forest.  Up 
State  has  large  and  level  prairie  plains,  and  possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterile  ri^M 
with  a  considerable  surface  covered  with  mountains.  Near  the  southwest  part  of  the  Sttlilllt 
singular,  detached  elevation,  called  Mount  PrairU.  /,,^i 
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POLITICAL  GEOORAPHT. 

1.  Dimfiofit.     This  State  is  divided  ioto  51  counties.* 

Papulutian  at  several  Periods. 

1810            Whites,  Slaves,  Total,  1,052 

1820                 "  13,552             "  1,617  «  14,273 

1830  .       "  25,671             "  4,576  "  30,388 

1840                 "  77,174             "  19,435  "  97,674 

1850                 "  162,062             "  46,982  «  209|639 

2.  Towns.  Little  Rocky  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  b  the  seat  of  soveromeoU  It 
Rceived  its  name  by  antiphrasb  from  the  prodigious  masses  of  rock  in  its  neighborhood ;  and  it 
has  m  healthy  and  pleasant  situation.  Population,  1,500.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Arkan* 
•Of,  an  ancient  French  setilement,.  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mostly  descendants  of  French 
and  Indians.  Population  100.  BatesvilUy  on  White  River,  Helena^  on  the  Mississippi,  Ecore 
Fabre,  on  the  Washita,  Lagranore  and  Fulton  on  Red  River,  are  also  petty  villages. 

3.  Agriculture.  Cotton  is  the  staple  article  of  cultivation;  but  it  becomes  an  uncertain  crop 
Borth  of  the  river  St.  Francis.  The  rich  lands  produce  fine  maize  and  sweet  potatoes.  Rye 
and  barley  will  thrive  in  almost  every  part ;  and  wheat  does  well  in  the  high  country.  Figs 
me  nused,  but  with  difficulty ;  the  tree  being  frequently  killed  by  the  frost.  Peaches  are 
labed  in  great  excellence  and  abundance ;  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated  with  succeai. 

4.  Government.  Arkansas,  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  Loubiana,  and  was  subse- 
quently included  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  was  detached  from  the  latter  with  a  seperate 

Evemment  in  1819,  and  became  a  State  in  1836.  The  Governor  b  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
Ids  office  for  4  years.  The  Legislature  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consbts  of  a  Smiate, 
dected  for  the  same  term,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  for  2  years.  Suffinge  b  univenal 
fcr  the  whites.     The  State  sends  one  representative  to  Congress. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII.    IOWA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  ErtenL  The  State  of  Iowa  lies  between  the  Missouri  and  Missiwippi 
rivers,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the  Missbsippi  river, 
separating  it  from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  river  and  its 
tributary  the  Sioux,  separating  it  from  the  Nebrona  Territory,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Territory 
of  Minesota.  It  extends  from  40^  30'  to  43^  30'  north  lat.,  and  from  90°  to  97^  west  Ion.; 
embracing  an  area  of  51,000  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers.  Besides  the  two  mighty  streams  on  its  eastern  and  western  border,  Iowa  b 
abundantly  watered,  principally  by  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  running  through  it  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  Of  these,  the  longest  is  the  river  Des  Moines,  a  noble  stream,  300  miles 
.or  more  in  length,  which  traverses  the  entire  State ;  and  for  a  short  distance  before  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi  forms  the  boundary  between  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  Skiragua  or  Skunk 
river,  the  lowa^  of  which  the  main  branch  bears  the  name  of  the  Red  Cedar,  the  Wabisipini'' 
con,  the  Mikoketegy  and  the  Turkey  River  are  all  considerable  streams,  flowing  in  a  direc- 
tion generally  parellel  to  that  of  the  Des  Moines.  The  Upper  Iowa,  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  State,  has  a  generally  western  course.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missourii 
besides  the  Sioux,  are  the  Little  Sioux,  and  the  Nishnabatona. 
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3.  Pace  of  the  Country,  Minerals.  There  are  no  mountaiDS.  The  surface  is  generdlj 
undulaung  with  a  large  proportion  of  prairie,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  lead  deposits  of  Illinois 
extend  across  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa. 

4.  Divisions  and  Population.  Iowa  is  divided  into  51  inhabited  counties,*  besides  otheif 
not  yet  inhabited.     The  population  in  1840,  was  43,000,  in  1850,  192,000,  in  1852,  332,73& 

5.  Towns.  Iowa  city,  on  the  Iowa  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  is  the  capital 
of  the  State.  Population  2,300.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Burlington  on  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  northern  part,  and  Dubuque  also  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  la 
1850,  Burlington  had  a  population  of  5,100,  and  Dubuque,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  mininf 
district,  3,700.  As  yet  the  population  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi 
much  of  the  north  and  west  being  yet  unsettled. 

History.  The  territory  embraced  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  was  purchased  of  the  Saiiks  aofl 
Foxes,  in  1832  and  1837,  the  cession  of  1832  being  generally  known  as  the  Blackhawk  p» 
chase.  Since  then  the  entire  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  Indians  bare  tevaoni 
west  of  the  Missouri. 

CHAPTER  XLIX.    MINESOTA. 

1 .  Boutidaries  and  Extent.  The  territory  of  Minesota  includes  the  whole  district  betwm 
the  Mississippi,  the  River  St.  Croix,  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  the  Missouri  and  its  tribatay, 
the  White  Earth,  on  the  West,  the  State  of  Iowa  on  the  south,  and  the  British  Teiritoria  oi 
the  north.  It  extends  from  43""  30'  to  49""  north  lat.,  and  from  90^  to  104^  west  Ion.;  and c» 
braces  an  extent  of  150,000  square  miles. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  western  portion  is  traversed  by  a  broad  ridge,  presendngfar 
irregularities  of  surface,  and  obtaining  no  great  elevation  above  the  surrounding  level,  thoogb  it 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  In  the  northern  part  there  Of 
extensive  districts  of  poor  and  sandy  soil.  Tliis  region  abounds  with  lakes,  in  which  are  col- 
lected the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  same  vicinity  also  rises  the  Red  River,  wboM 
waters  are  finally  discharged  into  Hudsons  Bay.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  abounds  ia 
valuable  pine  timber;  the  western  part  is  principally  prairie.  The  southern  portion  of  ibe 
territory,  watered  by  the  Minesota,  or  St.  Peters,  is  a  fertile  and  valuable  district. 

3.  Native  Tribes.  The  region  between  the  Missouri  on  the  west,  and  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  River  on  the  east,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Sioux  or  Kaudowessies,  one  of  iht 
most  numerous  and  powerful  Indian  nations  in  the  United  States.  They  call  themselves  tbc 
Dahcotas  or  Confederates,  and  the  confederation  consists  of  seven  bands  or  tribes,  compriang 
about  25,000  persons,  exclusive  of  the  Assiniboins,  a  tribe  of  seceders  who  reside  mostly  heyctd 
the  American  boundary.  The  Dahcotahs  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  the  terror  of  their 
neighbors ;  dwelling  in  large  prairies,  they  live  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  the  bison  afibrds  iheo 
at  once  a  supply  of  food  and  covering  for  their  lodges.  They  raise  some  maize,  pumpkin^ 
and  beans,  and  they  employ  the  dog  in  carrying  burdens.  Like  other  prairie  Indians,  they  hvC 
also  learned  the  use  of  the  horse,  and  are  bold  and  skilful  riders.  They  have-recently  oedeA 
to  the  United  States  a  large  part  of  their  best  lands. 

4.  Civil  Divisions.  Towns,  Population.  There  were  in  1850,  nine  counties,*  and  a  poih 
ulation  of  6,077.  The  principal  towns  were  St.  Paul,  the  infant  capital  with  1,135  iobmh 
ants,  St.  Antony  with  705,  and  Stillwater  with  636. 
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CHAPTER  L.  INDIAN  TERRITORY, 

1.  Boundartts  and  Extent.  The  Indian  or  Western  Territory,  as  it  u  generally  called  ib 
official  papers,  is  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  general  government  as  a 
pennanent  home  for  the  Indian  nations,  whose  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States  has  beao 

E'og  on  for  several  years.  The  tract  thus  appropriated,  extends  from  the  western  boundary  of 
kansas  and  Missouri  to  that  of  the  United  States,  lying  between  the  Red  River,  on  the  south, 
and  the  Punca  and  Platte  or  Nebraska,  on  the  north  ;  it  is  about  600  miles  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  by  from  700  to  750  in  extreme  length ;  the  southern  part,  however,  not  being 
more  than  one  half  that  length.  The  area  may  be  roughly  stated  at  about  225,000  square 
niles. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country.  In  the  southeastern  comer,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River, 
the  country  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Ozark  range.  Beyond  this,  it  spreads  out 
into  wide  expanses  of  a  sligbdy  undulating  surface,  or  into  extensive  plains,  over  whose  deed 
level  the  eye  wabders  to  the  verge  of  vision.  In  the  western  part  of  the  northern  belt,  succea* 
sive  groups  of  isolated  table-lands,  or  elevated  platforms  of  no  great  height  or  extent,  and  ragu* 
lar  but  not  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  mark  the  approach  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
base  of  these  mountains  is  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  James's  Peak  rises 
to  the  height  of  1 1,500  feet ;  further  north,  near  the  sources  of  the  Platte,  some  points  attain  a 
much  greater  elevation. 

3.  Rivers.  This  region  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  reach  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  They  have  the  common  character  of  rivers 
of  a  desert,  flowing  tlirough  tracts  of  sand,  with  wide  but  shallow  beds,  obstructed  throughout 
b^  sand-bars  and  banks,  sometimes  so  scantily  furnished  with  water  as  to  form  merely  a  succes- 
son  of  stagnant  pools,  and  sometimes  even  presenting  dry  channels.  The  ^ebraskaj  PlaiUj 
or  Shallow  River ^  although  it  has  a  course  of  nearly  1 ,000  miles,  and  is  in  many  places  several 
Biiles  in  width,  is  so  shoal,  that  it  may  be  forded  at  almost  any  point  in  moderate  stages  of  the 
water,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  navigable  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  In  the 
kwer  part  of  its  course,  its  banks  and  islands  are  covered  with  cotton-wood  and  willows,  which, 
bowever,  soon  disappear,  as  you  ascend,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  scarcely  a  tree  or  shruk 
is  to  be  seen,  until,  on  approaching  the  mountains,  it  is  again  lined  with  straggling  groups  of 
stunted  trees.  The  Kansas^  or  KonzaSy  is  also  a  large  stream,  and  it  receives  several  conside* 
rable  tributaries,  called  the  Republican  Fork^  Solomon^s  Fork^  Smoky  Hill  Fork^  and  Grand 
Saline  Fork  ;  in  high  stages  of  the  water,  it  may  be  navigated  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200 
miles,  but  is  beset  with  numerous  shoals.  The  Arkansas  is,  however,  the  principal  river  of 
this  region  ;  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  heads  of  tlie  Rio  del  Norte,  it  forms  for 
several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  this  Territory,  which  it  trav- 
erses, passing  into  Arkansas.  It  affords  few  facilities  for  navigation,  being  shallow,  and  in 
some  parts  entirely  disappearing.  Steamboats  ascend  to  Fort  Gibson.  From  the  north,  ic 
receives  ihe  Verdigris^  the  J^eosho  or  Grand  iiire r,  and  the  Illinois ;  and  from  the  south,  the 
'Jfegracka^  JsTesuketonga  or  Salt  Forky  and  Canadian.  The  last  mentioned  rises  in  the  Mexi- 
can Mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  nearly  1 ,000  miles,  but  its  channel  is  shallow,  and  some* 
times  quite  dry,  the  waters  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  sands.  The  Red  River  is  better  sup- 
plied with  water  ;  and  since  the  removal  of  the  great  raft  in  Louisiana,  steamboats  come  up  into 
this  Territory.  Its  largest  tributaries  from  the  north,  are  the  Washitay  or  Falu  Woikitmj 
Blue  IFater^  and  Kiamesha. 

4.  Soil.  The  western  part  of  the  Territory  forms  a  portion  of  the  Great  American  Desert, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  breadth  of  about  500 
miles,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory.  The  soil  is  arid,  sterile  sand,  almost  destitute 
of  trees  and  even  shrubs.  Vast  tracts  consist  of  bare  rocks,  gravel,  or  sand,  and  others  are 
covered  only  with  yuccas,  cactuses,  grape-vines,  and  cucurbitaceous  plants  ;  nearly  the  whole 
region  is  either  destitute  of  water  during  a  part  of  th^^  year,  or  presents  to  the  wayworn  and 
exhausted  traveler  only  a  brackish  and  bitter  draft ;  in  many  places  the  surface  is  whitened  by 
saline  efflorescences,  and  all  wears  the  aspect  of  desolation.  This  region  is  unsusceptible  of 
cultivation,  yet  it  does  not  exhibit  the  naked  aspect  of  the  African  deserts  ;  in  certain  seasons 
it  is  traversed  by  full  streams,  and  in  some  parts  it  aflbrds  pasture  for  large  herds  of  bison,  droves 
of  wild  horses  and  other  animab.     It  is  frequented  by  wandering  bands  of  savages,  who  roen 
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from  place  to  place  m  pursuit  of  game.  The  eastern  part  of  tbe  Territory,  fonnh^  i  ilrip  of 
about  200  miles  in  breadth,  Is  in  general  productive,  and  well  suited  to  agricultural  ptapoiM. 
It  is  mostly  prairie,  skirted  here  and  there,  chiefly  along  the  river- valleys,  by  lines  of  woojhnj, 
and  there  are  extensive  fertile  bottoms  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  A  pordoa  of  it  iii» 
fit  for  cultivation,  such  as  the  mounteuis  and  flim-hills,  that  are  interspersed  throoghoal  tta 
country.  These,  however,  add  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  afford  game  tnd  a  good  nip 
for  stock  at  certain  seasons.  The  country  will  produce  abundantly  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  th^ 
tables,  and  agricultural  products,  which  are  raised  in  the  States  of  the  same  latitude  eait  of  w 
Mississippi.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  description.  Boadi 
of  the  Kansas  River,  there  is  no  necessity  to  provide  for  them  in  winter,  as  they  lire  is  A§ 
range  winter  and  summer.  This  section  is  the  portion  which  Is  occupied  by  tbe  emigrast  ari 
indigenous  tribes,  whom  the  Federal  Government  are  aiming  to  fix  m  permanent  abode*,  td 
to  educate  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

5.  Population.  The  population  of  the  Indian  Territory  consists  of  tribes  of  eastern  Oi^ 
who  have  been  removed  thither  by  the  United  Stales,  by  iheir  own  consent ;  of  indigsooH 
bands  and  tribes,  who  occupy  a  part  of  their  original  hunting-grounds,  or  have  merely  beeait- 
moved  to  an  adjoining  tract,  more  suitable  for  theur  residence  ',  and  of  the  wild,  roving  Imik 
of  the  western  portion,  who,  have  liad,  until  very  recently,  no  communicatioD  or  political  «» 
iieiion  with  the  authorities  of  the  Republic. 

The  ChoctBws  possess  tiie  tract  lying  between  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  bounded  m  tbi 
south  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  ;  and  the  Chickasaws  are  mrU 
among  thorn.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  they  have  good  Imas 
and  well-fenced  fields  ;  they  raise  more  Indian  corn  and  cotton  than  is  necessary  for  tbeir  on 
consumption,  and  own  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  are  ictmI 
native  traders,  mechanics,  and  teachers  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  been  educated  itdn 
Choctaw  Academy,  in  Kentucky  ;  and  5  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  3  cotton-gins,  with  nimHMi 
ploughs,  looms,  and  spinning-wheels,  give  indications  of  their  civilization.  The  Europm 
costume  is  generally  adopted,  and  most  of  ihcm  enjoy  the  common  luxuries  of  (heir  irinte 
neighbors, — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &£c.  The  Choctaws  have  a  written  constitution,  and  theybna 
established  the  trial  by  jury  ;  their  government  is  administered  by  4  Principal  Chiefs,  elecled 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  of  30  members,  chosen  annuallv  l<y  the  peo- 
ple. The  Board  of  Foreign  Alissions  have  5  stations  here,  and  there  are  3  buptist  and  I 
Methodist  mission  in  the  nation.  Fort  Towson,  a  United  States  military  post,  on  Red  Rtrer, 
is  within  their  territory. 

The  Creek  country  lies  between  the  Canadian  on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  frondcrjN 
the  nortli.  It  is  well  watered  and  wooded,  though  containing  extensive  prairies.  Tbe  cbint* 
ter  and  condition  of  the  Creeks  or  Muscogecs  resemble  those  of  the  Choctawi,  but  HbtJ/fB 
less  advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  civilization  generally  than  that  tribe.  Most  of  >dM 
have  comfortable  houses,  good  gardens  and  orchards,  and  raise  Indian  corn  in  large  quaan^^ 
with  soine  rice  and  wheat ;  they  have  live  stock  enough  to  supply  their  own  consimp||K 
The  Seminoles  are  seated  within  the  Creek  country  ;  they  retain  more  of  the  habits  of  hnilto* 
The  Creek  government  is  administered  by  a  General  Council  of  the  nation,  in  accnrtlance  wiA 
the  provisions  of  a  written  constitution  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted,  under  thi 
direction  of  the  Council  and  Judges,  to  executive  officers,  called  Light  Horsemen.  There  n 
3  stations  of  the  Baptists,  1  station  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  Methodist  nunkH 
among  the  Creeks  ;  several  of  the  missionaries  are  natives.  .' 

The  Cherokces  own  the  tract  north  and  east  of  the  Creeks.  They  have  entirely  abandotli. 
the  chase,  and  are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  of  their  neighbors.  Tbey  ban  loi^ 
tal  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  one  or  several  ploughs  to  each  farm.  There  are  several  nUnl 
traders,  one  of  whom  owns  a  steamboat,  which  runs  between  their  country  and  Ne«  OrlaM  • 
and  some  of  the  natives  have  executed  contracts  for  subsisting  the  garrison  of  Fort  Oibaofr ' 
The  government  is  conducted  by  3  Principal  Chiefs,  and  the  legislature,  consisting  of  SbooH^ 
meets  annually.  Each  district  is  also  under  the  care  of  3  Judges  and  two  Light  Horseiwo,'  jV" 
Sheriffs.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  missionaries,  farmers,  and  mechanica,  viAlC- 
schools  and  a  printing-press,  in  their  country  ;  and  the  Methodists  and  Baptist!  have  eMfefr" 
mission.  '  T 

The  Senecas,  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws,  occupy  a  small  tract  on  the  Neosho.    Tba 
among  whom  are  about  50  Mohawks,  and  the  uDitad  band*  of  Senocas  and  Shnmeei,  ■•' 
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bare  comfortable  cabins,  and  several  mills.  Tbe  Quapaws  hare  made  less  pn^ 
«)■  are  peaceable  and  Industrious.  The  Senecas,  who  removed  thither  from  New 
i  traaslation  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  read, 
leir  number  officiates  at  their  meetings  for  public  worship. 

:es  or  Wososhes  are  an  indigenous  tribe,  and  are  mostly  dependent  upon  ibe  chaae. 
9  nise  some  Indian  com  and  beans.  A  band  on  the  Neosho  owns  some  cattle  and 
ive  begun  to  use  the  plough.  The  others  live  in  portable  lodges,  formed  by  insert- 
ies  in  the  ground,  and  bending  them  over  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top,  where  an  aper- 
n  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  iJie  sides  being  covered  with  flags,  or  buf!alo  or  elk 
ir  country  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cherokees.  Further  north, 
3  River,  are  the  small  kindred  bands  of  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  and  Peoriss  of  the 
1,  and  the  related  bands  of  Potiawatamies  and  Ottawas.  They  have  fenced  and 
ds,  and  decent  cabins,  and  otvn  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  The  Methodists, 
Alissionary  Society,  and  the  Baptists,  have  missionaries  among  them, 
raees  or  Sliawanees  own  a  tract  lying  between  the  bead  of  the  Osage  and  tbe  lower 
Lansas  River.  They  arc  among  tlie  most  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes,  having 
)d  houses,  well  fenced  and  ploughed  fields,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  live  stock  ; 
a  saw  and  grist  mill  in  tbe  country.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  liave  missions 
,  and  at  the  Shawanee  station  under  the  care  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  printing-press. 
Kansas,  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  Delaware  country,  which  extends 
0  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  10  miles  ;  the  condition  of  the  Delawares  resembles  that 
mees,  with  whom  they  were  long  politically  connected  ;  and  there  are  among  them 
id  Baptist  missions. 

las  or  Konzas  occupy  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Kansas  river,  between  the  Dela- 
lawanee  lands ;  they  arc  an  indigenous  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the  Osages,  and  are 
;tched  ;  their  lodges  are  partly  like  ihose  of  (he  Osages,  and  m  part  made  of  earth ; 
the  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  props  within.  They  follow  the  chase  for  a  sub- 
sistence. The  Kickapoo  tract  lies  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Missouri,  on  the  north 
of  the  Delaware  country.  The  Kickapoos 
are  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Illinois  and 
Miami  bands,  and  resemble  them  in  their 
condition.  One  of  tbe  Kickapoo  chiefs 
has  founded  a  religious  society  ;  he  lays 
claim  to  divine  revelations,  and  inculcates 
abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  flagellation 
for  sin,  and  tbe  observance  of  holy  days. 
The  religious  ceremonies  consist  of  a  series 
of  prayers  chanted  by  the  whole  assembly, 
and  they  arc  solemnized  four  limes  a  week. 
Atany  Potiawatamies  arc  also  seated  here. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  is  in 
Indian  liUagt  the  Kickapoo  territory.     The  united  bands 

of  Sacs  or  Sauks  and  lowgs  occupy  a  trcct 
Kickapoos,  on  ihe  Missouri.     They  have  lately  removed,  but  are  in  an  improving 

s,  beiween  the  Plaite  or  Nebraska  and  the  Liltle  Nemahaw  ;  the  Omalias  or  Ma- 
i  tlie  Pintle  and  ihc  Missouri  ;  tiie  Pawnees,*  10  the  west  of  the  latter  ;  and  the 


IT  thai  I  spent  willi  the  Indi 
nintrd  with 


d  fhnpactiT.     llnd  I  judged  from  wli 

t  Fort  I.PiiTcnworlh  or  ol 

them,  t  elinuld  have  km 

?!i(y  nf  iwribWpri 


harp  gnne  ^road,  bratuietbe  Inditn,anion2  while*, 

iho  only  method     oral  a  enrrison,  tndinr-pogt,  or  town,  ii  at  diStrent  k 

extle  hihili  nnd      man  from  the  uniF  Indian  a[  home,  ai  a  Turkiik  •  mollab 

rrom  a  Trench  barberi    Amone  nhilei,  he  i«  all  dignity 

id  renow  ;  be  ii  aclinjt  a  part  tJe  whole  (inie,  and  acta  ft 

ibjj.     lie   manifeita  no  aurpriae  at  the  moA 


id  inieht,  like  (hem,  have  deceived  myaelf     (wenly-four  jioander  ia  fired  cloi 
a  belief  in  their  '  high  (enie  of  honor,' -     - 


0  wooder  if  iDch  ii 


most  admirublr.  He  manifei 
wAidetfuI  eflecla  of  machim 
(wenly-four  jioander  ia  fired 

evince  (be  alighleil  cnrioaity  tr^rdinf;  the  thouaand  thiBn 

that  are  alrange  and  new  to  him  ;  whema,  at  home,  tSa 

~  *~~'itD  chatter*,  jokea,  and  laugh*  among  hi*  c«D 

fn^BSDtlj  iDdnlgra  io  tiM  m«*t  liceotiaaa  ttm 
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Puncas,  to  the  north,  are  indigenous  tribes,  and  retain  their  primitive  barbaroui  balMtt  of  KB 
with  little  or  no  change.  They  pursue  the  buH'alo,  and  the  squaws  raise  iDdian  com,  banii 
and  pumpluDS.  In  the  desert  regions  further  west,  are  roving  tribes  of  Camanches,  Kionqri) 
and  Towash,  often  called  Pawnee  Peets  or  Piquas  ;  and  nearer  to  the  mouatalns,  of  ArickUi 
or  Kees,  Shiennes  or  Cheyennes,  Arrepahas,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Euiawa,  who  wander  fron 
place  to  place,  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  have  had  little  ixiieroouiM 
with  the  whites.  They  are  skilful  horsemen ;  their  arms  are  chiefly  the  bow  and  arrow,'  lum^ 
war-club,  and  buckler,  and  their  dwellings  moveable  skin  lodges  or  tents.  The  great  carm 
road  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  crosses  the  country,  and  there  is  a  trader's  foit  oa  tba  Uppv 
Arkansas. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  The  vast  expanse  extending  from  the  Funca  and  the  Nelm* 
ka  or  Platte  to  lat.  49°  JV.,  and  from  the  Missouri  and  the  White  Earth  Rivers  to  the  Rt>4l 
Mouatains,  over  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles,  has  been  but  partially  explored/M 
has  received  no  official  name.  It  is  occupied  by  wild  bands  of  independent  Indian  iribei,  lb 
have  had  little  connexion  with  the  whites,  except  with  the  traders,  who  liave  several  posts  al 
trading  stations  in  the  country.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  this  region,  as  far  as  is  known  to  Mi 
consists  of  prairie,  bordered  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  patches  of  woodland,  cbie^ 

veiution  ;  and  his  curiositj  is  u  unbounded  ar 
honesty  (making  Ihe  uiual  eiccpti 


by  lliPij 


Troth  a 

A  boT  is  taught  and  cue 

odIj  blame  or  Sitgnce  ever  incurred  Ihcrebj,  j 
o£nce  i*  accompanied  by  detection.     I  nevei 
lian  >o  determined,  univenal,  or  audaciaua. 
IbeiDselvci  have  told  me  repeatedly  tlie  mast  dclilx-ra 


IB  moralist,  never  eqoaled.    Nay,  mon^  . 
raid  or  oflendlng  the  lofteT  MX,  b;  TCBl 
man  in  coRiMriBon  with  tbem  ii 
ia  considered  so  peculiarly  their  i 
'       ■  lUonof  the  1     ■ 


Iff  purp 


wiUi  nil  tl 


grarity  of  a  cbief-juatice ;  and  I  daubt  whether  llnrnn 
Uunchauicn  h in inplf  would  be  more  than  a  match  fi>r  the 
great  chief  of  the  P&wneea.  Let  them  not  diipul^  the 
palm  ;  each  is  grealeat  in  his  peculiar  '--  —  '-  -- 
ti*e  exaggeration,  and  ths  olliei  in  p]i 


The 


"  About  the  age  of  twenty,  th 
and  seek  other  opportunities  f~~ 
answers  to  the  Oionian'i  fint 
afler  tnking  his  B.  A.  degree, 
in  my  life, —  Rnglisb,  Soolch,  Frencn,  i^ 
American  dandiea,  too;  but  none  of  lliei 


jlurned  fala 


landyiam  of  the  youthful  Paw 

lUt  the  age  of  twenty,  tliev  are  aiiowca  lo  uuni. 
Tor  distinction.    This  epiich 


c  poets,  f 
that  Eve  first  saw  >lhst  smooth,  watery  iman,'  till  tti 
p<>lir<lied  toilet  of  Uie  lovely  Belinda, erer  atodird  bn  MB 
reAeclcd  self  with  more  perseverance  or  aatiahetiaB  thl 
(hit  Pawnee  youth.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  B^ftt 
above  an  hour  at  a  time,  examining  his  face  in  titrf  f» 
aible  noaition  and  exprenion  ;  DOvTnxniiDg  lika  lliiwrt  ■ 
Jove  before  a  thunder-storm  ;  now  like  the  lama  pd,t^ 
scribed  by  Hilton,  'amiling  with  auperioT  km  ;  M* 
■lightly  viuyiDg  the  atreaks  of  paint  upon  liii  chMBBMl 
'     '      '        '  then  pushing  or  pulliag  '<      ' 


'TE^ 


Londoi 


compare 
imbrvof  the  Pawnee  dandy.  Lent 
any  of  the  gentry  claiming  this  distinction,  and,  belonfrin? 
to  the  above-mentioned  nationa,  ahould  doubt  or  li.<'l 
•ggiievcd  at  thi>  n»»rtion,  I  will  faithfully  narrate  whit 
passed  conalanlly  bi'fnre  my  eyes  in  our  own  tent ;  name- 
ly, the  manner  in  which  Sa-nilMi-riih's  son  paa^ed  llie 
days  on  wliii;h  tliiMC  was  no  bulTalo-liunt,  lie  began  his 
toilet,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  by  creaiingand  auinolh- 
isg  hiswiiole  person  wiih  fat,  which  he  afterwards  rubbed 
perfectly  dry,  nnlv  leavine  the  akin  sleek  and  cloayv  ;  he 
th»  pi.U'd  hi.  i„  „,mni...  .91.  .  M^  Sr  „i  .lu 
along  Uic  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  he  then  pro- 
crc»d  lo  hia  'coiffure,'  which  received  great  attention, 
although  the  qiianluin  of  hair  demanding  such  care  waa 
limited,  inasmuch  sa  tb>  head  waa  shaved  close,  except 
ooa  lull  at  tlu)  lop,  ftoM  whiitb  hung  two  plaited  'treasea.' 
He  thea  filled  hia  aaia,  which  were  bored  in  two  or  three 
places,  with  rings  aad  MUapum, mnd  bung  several  strings 
of  beads  nand  bianeek;  ll«B,MMtiniei  psinUnr  stripes 
•f  varmilion  and  jellow  apoa  U^  w^  and  shaulden,  aud 
placing  armleb  •bon  Ui  albtHM,  >mI  |inp  upon  lus  fin- 
fers,  he  pnoeedad  ta  adorn  the  iwlwi  m«o  with  a  poinof 
maecaum.sama  Mulatolnlh  laHiai  bitiard  to  his  waist- 
ball,  and  baud  mud  faafciw  tiw  luMaVilh  ntlera  of 
baads  fiMir  iaohN  Wead.  Beiu  ao  br  prspaTBd,  he  drew 
sat  his  nurrgr,  fltlid  UftamBlTwoadaa  frama  <which  ha 
alwajs,  whathai  bMtlag  m  H  bam,  oaiiiad  about  hia 


natelr  fa  ...,_.. 

receding  Fprehand,  a  >■ 
dl,  aharp  eyo.^sllk  l|^ 
well  famiabad  «tta,# 


their  range. 
the  tent;  and  hi 


'  childiei 


proceeded  to  drek  his^nn 
■.K,  and  shoulders  with  sli  >  |'< 
twialed  afew  feathers  ini' 
then  put  into  his  mouth  an  old-foahion 
alolen  from  the  Spaniard  a,  from  the  bii   ■ 
same  six  or  eight  steel  cbaina,  about  en) 
while  some  small  betia,  attached  lo  the  i>  < 
to  render  the  movement!  of  the  ateed  ti  ii 
of  Iho  lovely  <  i^onnante '  in  the  ineoBip 
Comle  Hamilton.     All  things  beiiw  t<>H  rr  silj  ("t 
promenade,  he  llitew  a  scarlet  mantle  ox-i  In*  Klutil 
thmit  his  mirmriB  below  hia  bell,  look  in  <•»'■  liaadal 
fan  of  wild-gooae  or  turkev  ibalhan,  to  shield  b 
delicate  complexion  from  Out  iun,  while  «  wl ' 

his  wrisi,  having  f - 

Thaw  aceoatied,  he. 
bled  tlirongh  the 


ny  " 


drudges  who  lepreaentlha  ganllai 

pienely  bv  taiiMlf.-'  — Jh ■- 

K'aat. 


.  ^ 


1 1    ;e      I  of 


1  e.  p 

19.  DE  to 


Mpt^Md  1$  tCNttC3y  suppBed  with  wtter  ^  1  por         of         n 

HH  MV  ouhivftlioD* 

IwyMiwiltffiii,  The  fi»t  moimtain-masses  met  with  id  tsoendhig  tbe  Nebraska  andte 
i,  bare  receired  the  name  of  the  Btaek  Hilbj  from  the  dirit  me  nnparted  to  them  by 
led  eedani)  with  which  their  flanks  are  corered.  Thtj  extend  from  tbe  Missouri  be- 
Mftie  TeOowBttme  to  the  Arkansas,  forcing  Uie  former  to  nmke  a  hmg  northerlr  sweep  before 
rtna  it!  eoodieasterly  course  toward  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  hei|^  and  width  of  this  raq'^ 
lilmow  DOthine.  Ofn  the  western  border  tower  up  the  kf^  granttie  peaks  of  the  Roei 
bmKktkmy  m  whose  eastern  valleys  the  numerous  heads  of  the  BGssoun  and  Nebraska  ta 
■r  rise.  These  ridges  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  indwatmg  an  elevation  of  at  leaet 
gnoieec,  but  in  many  places  they  rise  much  iiigher ;  the  Wind  MtnnUaini  are  believed  to  be 
Hj^  18^000  feet  high  ;  no  accurate  measurements,  however,  have  been  made  m  these  wild 
pw.  The  Black  Hills  consbt  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  and  other  ig^ 
fffm  rocks,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  composea  of  gramte,  sienimt 
jplhy  ftc.;  pumice  is  found  in  the  Missouri,  but  it  is  imcertain  whence  it  is  derived,  n 
^aeeat  volcanic  production  has  been  found  east  of  the  mountains. 

S*  JUMTf .  The  JlfiMCHfri  is  the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  tins  region  nearly  ibi 
Mi  of  which  is  drained  by  its  numerous  branches.  The  source  of  this  great  stream  vrii 
"  bgrCaptain  Lewis  and  his  party,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1805,  about  3,100  miles  by  its 
~  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  about  lat.  48^  30^.  <^  They  had  now,''  says 
'i8t  of  the  expedition,  '^  reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river  which  had  never  y^ 
b]f  civilized  man,  and  as  they  f  down  by  the  brmk  of  that  little  rivulet,  whim 
Its  mstant  and  modest  tribute,  ttiey  leh  themselves  rewarde^for  all  tbenr  labors  and  sA 
P^idUBuilties."  Within  three  qinrters  of  a  mile  of  this  interestii^  spot,  the  party  ta^t^ 
iMBian  of  Colombia  River.  The  constituent  streams  of  the  Missouri  received  uom  tbaeci 
iilflCB  the  names  of  Je^erson,  Oallatiny  and  Madis&nj  after  havinr  gathered  op  the  wttertf 
^iheae  mountain-valleys,  the  river  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains,  through  a  lof^  barrier  of 
akst  which  rise  in  mural  precipices  to  the  hei{^t  of  1 ,300  feet  above  the  water.  ^^  Nothing  can 
E|pi|apDod  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  over 
Emaiy  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The  river,  of  1 50  yards  m  width,  seems  to  have 
giaril  its  channel  down  this  solid  mass ;  but  so  reluctantly  has  it  given  way,  that  during  the 
pji  distance  the  water  is  very  deep  at  the  edges,  and,  for  tbe  fii^t  3  miles,  there  is  not  a 
M^  •zcept  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water  and  the  tower- 
Perpendicular  of  the  mountain ;  the  convulsion  of  the  passage  must  have  been  terrible* 
lie  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain,  which  are  strewed 
dMh  sides  of  the  river,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory ; "  the  leoeth  of  this  chasm, 
Hch  the  travelers  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  5  miles.  Some  distance  be- 
point,  occurs  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  where  the  river  descends  350  feet  m  a 
of  about  15  miles,  whence  it  continues  its  course,  2,575  miles,  to  the  Mississippi, 
lefaannel  is  extremely  crooked,  and  at  the  Great  Bend  it  makes  a  circuit  of  30  miles,  in  Wr 
JMing  only  2,000  yards  in  a  direct  distance.  The  Yellowstone  is  its  greatest  tributary  in  the 
ffftr  part  of  its  course  ;  its  sources  are  in  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  mountuns,  the  BighofH^ 
r^oothem  branch  rising  near  the  heads  of  the  Mbraska  and  the  Colorado  of  tbe  West,  adO 
I'  flOfftfaem  or  main  branch  issuing  from  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  sotirces  of  the  Mn* 
i  and  Levoxs^s  Rwer,  Soon  after  breaking  through  the  mountun  barriers,  these  brancbes 
navigable,  and  below  their  junction  mere  are  few  impediments  to  navigation ;  steam- 
have  ascended  the  Yellowstone  about  300  miles.  Tongue  and  Powder  Rivers  are  bs 
llaipal  tributaries.  The  Little  Missouri^  WetarkoOj  Sarwariammej  S&ismie,  Cheyenne^  or 
hmflmtmj  the  White  River,  and  the  QtticMirf  or  Running  Aiasr,  are  the  most  unponamt 
iiitBries  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  right,  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Nebraska.  Tbe¥ 
jpaar  to  be  in  general  rapid,  shallow  streams,  much  impeded  by  sand^banks,  and  liable  to  sud- 
to  viM  and  fall  of  their  waters  ;  th^  flow  mostly  throi^  prairies  or  imwooded  tracts,  ssod 
Ma  of  them  wander  throurii  the  desolate  skirts  of  die  Great  Desert.  From  the  north  come 
r^lbrui'f  River,  the  JWA  Mountamj  JHttt,  WMU  JSorflk,  and  oAnr  considerable  stmmii 
hn  Nebraska  or  Platte,  the  boundinf  river  oo  the  ioulhf  hM' DiMi  pieiioudy  described  9  ml 
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principal  or  Northern  Fork  rises  near  the  heads  of  the  Colorado,  and  is  the  grett 
route  of  the  trappers  and  traders  across  the  riiountains  ;  wagons  have  been  carried  throu^ 
Missouri  to  Lewis's  River  by  this  route,  which  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  SwmI  ffakt^ti 
northern  branch  of  the  fork.  ^'  Two  hours'  ride,"  says  a  traveler,  -on  quitting  the  SvM 
Water,  '^  over  a  smooth  prairie  and  slight  swell,  now  brought  us  on  to  water  flowinc  inlD  Jki 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  not,  however,  as  our  geographers  would  lead  one  to  expect,  upon  the 
of  the  Columbia,  but  those  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California." 

4.  Inhabitants.     This  region  is  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  mosl  of 
lead  a  wandering  life,  at  least  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     Unlike  the  nomadic 


of  Tartary,  they  have  no  domestic  animals  except  the  horse  and  the  dog,  but  they  roam  ia  jp^ 
suit  of  the  bison,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  subsistence  of  many  of  the  tribes,  lit 
women,  however,  generally  raise  some  Indian  corn.  The  skins  and  furs  of  the  wild  wmmk 
also  furnish  them  an  important  source  of  traflic  with  the  whites,  who  scour  all  parts  of  Al 
country.  There  are  several  forts  or  fortified  trading-posts  of  the  American  Fur  CoamMf 
within  its  limits  ;  such  are  Fort  William,  on  the  Nebraska,  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Habj 
Fort  Union,  on  the  Missouri,  6  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  Fort  MackcM^ 
near  the  Great  Falls,  600  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  Fort  Cass,  oaAl 
Yellowstone,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn. 

The  country  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri  is  occupied  by  erratic  bands  of  Sioux,  vka 
roam  westward  to  the  Bighorn,  and  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  pursuit  of  da 
bison  or  buffalo.  Higher  up  are  the  Cheycnnes,  and  Arickarees  or  Rees.  The  Mandansiil 
Minnetarees  have  lately  been  exterminated  by  the  smallpox.  The  Assinaboins,  CreeSyai 
Gros  Ventres  or  Big  raunch  Indians,  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Crows  or  Upsarokai  rf 
the  Yellowstone,  pursue  a  wandering  life  without  any  fixed  place  of  residence;  they  lire W 
the  chase,  and  their  food  is  meat,  roots,  and  berries.  Their  shelters  are  lodges  formed  » 
tlie  raw  skins  of  elks  and  ^ufTaloes  ;  they  arc  generally  well  supplied  with  horses,  and  tmid 
and  hunt  entirely  on  horseback ;  they  raise  no  horses  themselves,  but  supply  therosehres  If 
robbing  and  stealing  from  the  whites,  and  from  other  tribes  of  Indians.  1  he  Blackfeet  raM 
and  hunt  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  northern  frontier. 

CHAPTER  Lll.  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Ecttnt.     The  region  extending  westward  from  the  Rocky  MouncaiMli 
the  Pacific  is  divided  into  the  two  territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington.     The  tide  of  t$ 
United  States  to  this  territory  was  founded  on  priority  of  discovery,  exploration  and  occupation 
and  on  cession  by  Spain.     The  Columbia  was  first  entered  by  the  ship  Columbia  froiu  Barta% 
Captain  Gray,  in  1792;  and  in  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  descended  from  its  heads  to  tbenai 
and  built  a  fort  at  its  mouth.     By  a  convention  between  tlie  United  States  and  Russia,  in  ISM^ 
it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  power  should  not  extend  its  limits  south  of  54^  40'  north  lalilad%^ 
and  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  1819,  the  Mexican  boundary  hi  jiimlitai 
mountains,  was  fixed  along  the  parallel  of  42^  north.     This  treaty  is  considered  as  cquivaleal  K. 
a  9e6sion  of  the  Spanish  claims  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  contended  by  the  latter  fkHi. 
Spain  alone,  of  the  European  powers,  had  a  rightful  chiim,  founded  on  discovery,  to  this  Rgiaabv 
Great  Britain,  however,  made   pretensions  to  at  least  a  part  of  this  tract,  and  by  a  cooveaiiMli'; 
entered  into  in  1818,  it  was  agreed  that  for  ten  years  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Maaa«. 
tains  should  be  open  to  the  subjects  of  both  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either.     In  IS^Ib^' 
this  convention  was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period,  liable,  however,  to  be  brought  to  an  endlyu 
either  party  by  giving  a  year's  notice.     It  was  finally  settled  by  treaty,  in  1847,  that  the  fawfti 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  waters  of  Pugets  Sound  should  be  the  boundary,    llib* 
territory  of  Oregon  was  organized  about  the  same  time ;  and  in  1853,  the  part  north  of  the  Colaikt^ 
bia  river  and  44^  north  latitude  was  made  a  separate  territory  called  Washington.     This 
country,  until  lately  the  resort  only  of  hunters  and  trappers,  is  being  fast  settled  by 
from  the  United  States.    See  Supplement.  ist. 

2.  Mountains.  Face  of  the  Uountry.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  thia  ngioB  jb 
the  huge  mass  of  mountains  that  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface.  The  AlciKI 
Mountains^  sometimes  called  the  Chippewayan^  or  the  Siony  Mountains,  conmt  of  aafllHi 
parallel  ridges,  running  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  and  of  numerous  tranavena  cW|br 
shooting  offeastwardly  and  westwardly  into  the  lofty  plains  that  spread  out  at  their  base,  Bmi-. 


• 

of  ridgM  tre  mostly  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  most  have  a  general  deva* 

af  above  10,009feet,  but  many  peaks  tower  up  to  a  much  greatdr'bri^.     The  Tkrik 

Fttf$f  at  the  bead  of  Lewis's  River,  and  other  pdnts  less  known,  are  Aoi^  to  hi 

t*  IfljOOO  to  18,000  feet  in  height,  and  according  to  some  there  are  peaks  further  narth^ 
iFiaaohan^^levatidn  of  24,000  or  125,000  feet.  The  great  valley  of  Lewis's  River  i^ 
EIb  0D  the  north  and  south  by  snow-capped  ridges,  stretchbg  westward  to  the  main  Co^ 
aad  similar  n^es  surround  Clarke's  River,  and  fill  the  region  between  the  Columlna 
Oatdn^gan.  Tm  rocks  appear  to  be  mosdy  of  ijnieous  origm,  pnaatej  basah,  kc. ; 
Mffmaiati  of  extmct  volcanoes  are  said  to  be  met  with.  The  awful  precipices,  rugged  cragSi 
|pih|g  efaasms,  and  serrated  outlines,  which  characterize  mountains  of  tnis  formation,  h^ 
IIjMI  themsdves  in  all  their  terrors.  The  high  plain  of  Lewis's  River  is  covered  with  to^ 
and  sharp  broken  stones,  of  similar  origin ;  and  hot  springs,  of  the  temperature  of 
_  I  md  upwards,  abound.  From  400  to  500  miles  further  west,  and  about  150  m3ai 
itandja  aaa,  is  the  littond  chain  or  prolongation  of  the  Califomian  Mouniainij  m  which  are 
Win  Anbr,  Rainier j  St.  Hekn\  and  Hoodj  the  last  on  the  south,  the  others  on  the  nordi 
mft^CSokmbia,  and  skirting  the  shores  of  Puget's  Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  the  Gulf  ct 
IJMgiM ;  Mount  St  Helen's  b  about  14,400  feet,  and  Mount  Hood  16,000  feet  in  height.  In 
Faamn  range,  further  south,  are  Mount  Jeffer$(mj  Mount  McLaughliny  Simpsoh'i  Peak^ 
■jBA't  Peaky  and  other  points  not  much  infenor  in  elevation.  Still  further  west,  the  countiy 
i^avarsed  by  lofQr  hills,  which  line  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

jBPIb  Mtw  plains  or  table-lands  interspersed  among  the  mountains,  are  often  of  great  extent^ 
pnhaugh  which  Lewis's  River  takes  its  course,  being  about  130  miles  m  breadth,  and  sev- 

el^lBHidred  m  length.  They  arc  generally  sandy,  and  often  destitute  Ot  v^tation,  or  beset 
1^  caatoses,  or  covered  with  a  scanty  herbage  during  only  a  short  time ;  in  many  cases,  how* 
^  dwy  produce  nutritious  grasses,  which  fit  them  admirably  for  the  raising  of  horses  and 
I  eatde.  Scarcely  any  rain  falls  above  the  littoral  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  unwoodad 
Msa  is  exposed  to  the  parching  heats  of  a  burning  sun.  This  r^on  b  in  &ct  a  nrdongattii 
jpba  great  Califomian  desert,  and  although  its  horrors  are  here  somewhat  mitigatea  by  hieidJk 
ikam  and  occasional  fertility,  yet  the  features  of  that  vast  steppe  may  be  tra^  6r  north  c£ 
ka  Upper  Columbia.  There  are  several  salt-lakes  m  tins  great  desert,  of  which  the  principal 
i  the  JLake  Bonneville^  of  Irving,  probably  the  Timpanogoi  of  Humboldt ;  it  b  about  190 
ides  loi^  by  70  or  80  broad.  To  the  south  are  2  smalfer  hkes,  and  to  the  southwest  anod^ 
k  of  considerable  size,  which  receives  Mary's  or  Ogden^s  River,  a  large  stream  on  the  routa 
Mm  hunters  from  St.  Louis  to  Monterey. 

^Uow  the  coast  chain  the  country  is  in  general  fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  for  agri- 
nhaal  purposes,  and  there  are  tracts  here  of  great  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 
Dif  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  the  forests,  nourished  oy  the  kindly  influence  of  the 
wHttaarej  present  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  majestic  trees  known,  and  the  mildness 
ottta  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ready  communication  with  the  largest  of 
ttaceans,  will  one  day  make  this  region  the  seat  of  a  populous  and  opulent  communi^. 
BMb  or  8  species  of  pme,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic  size,  abound  here  ;  the  red  pine  b 
M  feet  high,  and  the  Pinus  Lambertiana  attains  the  same  height,  whh  a  diameter  of  nearly 
Itet  58  leet  from  the  ground,  a  perfectly  straight  stem,  and  no  branches  for  160  feet.  The 
aiad  of  this  tree  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  yields  a  large  portion  of  rosin  ;  the  cones  are 
hai  15  to  18  inches  long  by  3  in  diameter,  and  the  seeds,  when  dried  and  pounded,  are  made 
ba  a  sort  of  cake.  Growing  trees,  that  have  been  burned,  yield  a  substance  closely  resem* 
tk|g  sugar,  and  used  as  such  by  the  natives.  The  quamash  or  kamas-roots  {Sdlla  esculenia) 
ik  sweet  and  palatable  when  roasted,  and  are  the  chief  source  of  subsistence  to  some  of  the 
Aes ;  the  roots  of  the  somuchtan  {Lupinus  littoralis),  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  as  a 
iQfft  of  liquorice,  are  also  roasted,  and  contain  much  farinaceous  matter ;  the  wappatoo  and 
Aar  edible  roots  are  extensively  consumed  as  food,  and  an  indigenous  species  of  tobacco  of 
pai  Quality,  is  likewise  found  here. 

S.  Rivers.  Bays.  Nearly  tSe  whole  region  is  drained  by  the  River  Columbia,  and  its  wide* 
(reading  and  numerous  branches.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  ship  which  first  entered  the  riv- 
a«  The  Columbia^  or  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Oregon^  rises  in  the  most  rugged  steeps  of  the 
ijiBl^  Mountains,  the  sources  of  the  nordiemmost  branch  being  near  the  heads  of  Frazer's 
Utar,  in  about  54^  north  latitude ;  in  about  52^  this  branch  is  joined  by  another  of  greater 
aiii|;f9i  from  the  south,  which  flows  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fountains  of  tne  Saskatchawan*  la 
itede  50^.     Its  length  is  about  1,900  m«tes ;  the  tide  flovrs  up  about  170  miles  to  the  fool 
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of  tlia  Great  Rapids,  below  which  point  the  tvidth  is  generally  2  or  3  miles  and  i; 
than  1,  and  vessels  of  800  tons  may  go  up  to  Fart  Vancouver,  100  miles  from  the  oc 
the  Great  rapids,  the  river  is  compressed  into  a  gorge  not  more  than  ISO  yards  wide 
which  the  foaming  waters  are  hurried  with  great  violence.  About  90  miles  further  ui 
Great  Falls,  where  the  descent  is  about  50  feet,  and  there  are  numeroi^  rapid^and  fiu 
to  its  head. 

Tlje  principal  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  are  from  the  east,  those  which  come 
right  being  in  general  inconsiderable  streams  ;  the  Oakanigan,  Yackaman,  and  Coieeli 
however,  large  rivers.  Clarke's,  or  Flathead  Rioer,  rises  in  tlie  mountain  TallflfS, 
heads  of  the  Missouri,  and  flows  first  through  a  rugged  country,  and  lower  down  tlw 
tensive  and  fertile  valleys  and  verdant  plains.  It  is  navigable  in  llie  upper  part  of  it) 
but  about  GO  miles  from  its  mouth,  becomes  so  rapid  and  so  much  broken  as  not  to 
navigation.  Lcais's  River,  also  called  the  Shoshonte,  or  SaptiUf  is  the  principal  tl3 
the  Columbia,  having  a  course  of  about  1,000  miles,  chiefly  through  vast,  barren  pi 
rises  near  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Colorado,  and  its  current  is  impeH 
broken  by  numerous  cascades.  The  Jllalade,  JVapticacoos,  and  Kooakooskte,  frtun  ll 
and  the  Oicyhtt,  j\falkeur,  and  fValleieay,  from  the  south,  arc  its  principal  tribuurif 
Fraztr,  or  Tacontcke  Teste,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Columbia,  and  empties  il 

into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Tl 
son's  Kay  Company  have  several 
this  river  and  its  branches,  whicl 
in  the  fur-bearing  animals.  ' 
island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver, 
Juan  de  Fuca's  Straits,  is  about  I 
long,  and  contains  some  exceC 
bors,  among  which  are  those  of 
Sound,  Port  Cox,  and  ^''itinat. 
5.  Inhabiianls.  The  only  i 
meats  of  the  whites  in  this  regio 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post 
ilemcnts,  and  some  missionary 
the  whole  country  being  in  possi 
the  native  tribes.  Fort  Vancoi 
principal  depot  of  the  Company 
umbia  District,  stands  on  the  no 
of  the  River  Columbia,  100  mi 
its  mouth.  A  Company's  sh 
London   arrives    here    annually. 

autumn,  after  having  made  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  islands  and  back,  with  furs,  and  sev 
»els  remain  on  the  coast  to  traffic,  and  bring  in  the  furs.  Every  spring  numerous  pan 
Fort  Vancouver,  in  boats  loaded  with  goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  for  the  different  intern 
these  are  Fort  Wallawallah,  about  250  miles  up  the  river  ;  Fort  Colville,  near  the  moin 
Clarke  ;  Oakanigan  House,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  Flathead  House,  on  Clarke's  R 
Fort  McKay,  on  the  Umpc]ua  ;  forts  Langley,  Thompson,  and  Alexander,  on  Frazer' 
and  Fort  Simpson,  further  nortli,  also  receive  their  goods  from  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
thither  tlieir  furs  and  peltries.  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  is  oa  th 
Astoria.  There  is  also  a  white  sctttlement  on  the  Wallamut,  or  Multnomah,  where  tb 
odists  have  emission.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  two  stations  on  this  sic 
mountains.     Such  was  Oregon  in  1840 ;  for  its  present  state  see  Supplement. 

The  native  tribes  exist  in  a  very  rude  social  slate,  and  many  of  them  in  a  most  misei 
degraded  condition.  Those  inhabiting  the  coast  appear  to  be  of  kindred  origin,  re 
each  other  in  their  language,  aspect,  and  manners.  The  Skilloots,  Wackhiacums, 
mahs,  Chinnooks,  and  Chilts,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  Clati 
Killamoucks,  on  the  south,  are  among  the  number.  The  Umpquas,  Clamets,  T 
Wallamuts  or  Mulmomahs,  Callipoori  or  Calipoyas,  further  south,  and  the  Culquati 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery,  appear  to  be  of  diflerent  stocks.  The  foraM 
their  subsistence  from  the  chase  and  the  fisheries,  and  are  very  skilful  in  the  1 
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noes  ;  thejr  trade  with  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they  exchange  furs  and  peltries  for 
,  gum,  powder,  kettles,  &c.,  and  with  tha  tribes  higher  up  the  river,  with  whom  ibey 
iiese  articles  for  salmon,  edible  roots,  &c.  The  singular  custom  of  compressing  the 
head  in  infaQcy,  so  as  to  render  it  com- 
pletely wedge-shaped,  prevails  among  all 
these  tribes ;  a  ■compress  of  bark,  at- 
tached to  the  forehead  and  back  of  the 
head  during  the  first  year  of  inlancv,  is 
sufficient  to  effect  thu  purpose.  The 
Esheloots,  below  the  Great  Falls,  are 
-  diflerent,  both  from  the  lower  and  upper 
tribes. 

The  tribes  abore  the  Falls,  over  « 
great  extent  of  country,  appear  to  be  of 
kindred  origin.  The  Eneshurs,  at  the 
head  of  the  Falls  ;  the  Wallawallahs,  or 
Kiaons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallawal- 
lab  ;  the  Nez  Perces,  or  Bored  Noses, 
called  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Chopunniah, 
and  by  others,  Sabaptins,  probably  names 
rent  bands,  on  die  lower  part  of  Lewis's  River ;  the  Sokulks  and  Chimnapums  on 
lunbia,  above  that  river  ;  the  Skynses  and  Tooehcans,  southeast  of  the  Wallawallahs ; 
sh  or  Flatheads,  Tuskepahs  and  Poaderays,  in  and  near  Clarke's  River  ;  the  Spokans, 
inled  Hearts  or  Coeur  d'Alenes,  on  the  river  Spokan ;  the  Camloops  and  Sinepoils, 
I  the  Oakinagan  and  the  Columbia  ;  the  Oaklnogans  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  the 
lis,  further  north,  &c.  are  all  more  or  less  nearly  related  in  language,  customs,  and 
ir  ;  the  term  Flaihcad  is  applied  to  these  tribes  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lower 
rhich  compress  the  head  into  a  wedge-shape.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  salmon,  of 
rodigious  shoals  ascend  the  rivers  yearly,  game,  and  roois.  Further  southeast,  on  the 
of  the  great  desert,  are  the  Shoshonies,  or  Snakes,  who  seem  to  be  of  a  different 
they  are  more  warlike  in  their  habits,  but  are  generally  friendly  to  the  whites ;  the 
lies,  Nez  PerciJs,  and  other  tribes  living  in  the  great  open  plains,  have  large  droves  of 
ses,  of  superior  speed,  bottom,  and  spirit. 

Utory.  The  discovery  of  this  region  has  aheady  been  noticed.  In  1811,  the  Pacific 
npany  established  a  post,  called  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  soon  after 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants  fixed  themselves  on  some  points  b^ber  up 
r.  On  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England,  the  factor  of  the  American  Compa- 
the  establishment  at  Astoria  to  the  British  Company  ;  the  name  of  the  post  was 
to  St'-  George.  In  1318,  it  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  A 
on,  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  that  year,  stipulated,  that 
;rritory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  claimed  by  the  two  parties,  should  be  open  to 
3cts  and  citizens  of  each,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either,  during  a  period  of 
I  ;  tliis  convention  was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  1S38,  with  the  provision, 
',  that  it  might  be  brought  to  a  close  on  a  year's  notice  from  either  party  to  the  other- 
ubsequcnt  tnaiy  of  limits  with  Great  Britain  and  the  creation  of  the  two  tetritories  of 
md  Washinytoji  have  been  mentioned  already. 
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CHAPTER  LUI.    MEXICO. 


AC^^UISmONS  FROM  MEXICO. 


The  late  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  terminated  in  the  relinquishment  bj  Ab 
former,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  latter  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory  extending  across  the  ooofr 
nent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  southeast  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  northwest,  embnc^i 
within  its  limits  upwards  of  800,000  square  miles.  This  vast  region  is  divided  into  the  two  SCtfn 
of  Texas  and  California,  including,  the  one  the  Gulf,  the  other,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  two 
interior  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  For  an  account  of  these  States  and  Territtmi 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  supplement.  We  only  observe  here  that  this  vast  addition  to  ihi 
Union  is  by  no  means  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  It  embraces  a  very  large  propotiot 
of  the  great  central  table-land,  including  very  extensive  districts  destitute  as  well  of  grass  m  of 
wood  and  water,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  ever  inhabited.  The  whole  of  this  wide  npm 
except  a  limited  district  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  suffers  severely  from  drought,  rain  (ailing  otj^ 
during  the  winter,  so  that  only  those  limited  portions  can  be  cultivated  in  which  resort  can  In 
had  to  artificial  irrigation.  So  disproportionate  has  been  the  expense  entailed  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  that  the  secretary  of  war  has  proposed  to  buy  out  and 
remove  the  entire  population ;  the  whole  territory  being  hardly  worth  what  it  costs  annually  la 
maintain  possession  of  it.  Other  oflScials  have  proposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mexico  by 
leaving  the  population  to  the  management  of  their  own  aflTairs. 

CHAPTER  LIV.     MEXICO. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States;  £*Ilf 
the  United  States,  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  S.  by  the  Republic  of  Central  America; 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  lat.  16^  to  42°  N.,  and  from  long.  87°  to  134° 
W.,  being  about  2,000  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  150  to  1,200  in  breadth,  with 
an  area  estimated  at  about  1,300,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  country  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  a  chain  of  elevated  mom* 
tains,  which  is  composed  of  several  branches.  The  Central  Chain  enters  the  country  on  tha. 
south,  and  bears  the  local  names  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Jlfextco,  the  Sierra  Madrt^  Sktru 
MindreSy  &c.  ;  passing  into  the  United  States,  it  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  con- 
sists, strictly  speaking,  of  an  elevated  table-land  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  from  wbichi  m 
from  a  base,irise  irregular  ridges  and  lofty  summits.  Some  of  the  most  elevated  summits  cf 
this  chain  are  the  Popocatepetl^  or  the  Mountain  of  Smoke,  a  volcano  covered  with  perpeldl< 
snow,  its  elevation  being  17,835  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Istaccihuatl^  ortht 
White  Woman,  having  an  altitude  of  15,700  feet.  These  mountains  are  distinctly  visible  &€■ 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  snow  with  which  they  are  covered  is  of  an  extraordinary  brilliiiicy*- 
The  ^'evado  de  Toluca  is  another  colossal  summit,  22  miles  lo  the  southwest  of  Mexico.  U 
•s  15,156  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Citlaltepetl^  or  the  Star  Mountain,  called  iba 
Orizaba^  is  visible  from  Vera  Cruz  ;  it  is  17,376  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  JVtak* 
campatepetl,  or  the  Coffer  of  Pcrote,  is  13,514  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  trel' 
volcanoes  in  activity  near  the  parallel  of  19^  N.  ;  Orizaba^  Popocatepetl^  Tusthj  CoUmOj  mi 
Jorullo,  The  Volcan  de  Jorullo  is  of  recent  origin.  It  sprung  up  in  1759,  in  the  centre  of  • 
vast  and  beautiful  plain  in  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid,  and  the  air  around  it  is  still  heated  bf 
the  action  of  the  small  funnels  or  ovens.  This  chain  of  mountains  is  remarkable  for  its  lidl 
silver  mines.  Near  Guanaxuato  it  sends  off  two  branches,  the  Eastemj  or  Sierra  of  CaiortM^ 
of  which  the  Masseme  Mountains  arc  a  continuation,  and  the  Western^  which  sinks  down  ■ 
California.  Another  chain  rises  in  the  Califomian  peninsula,  and  passes  north  into  OngM 
District. 

3.  Rivers.     The  Mexican  rivers  rise  in  the  central  plateau  or  table-land,  and  flow  etstcdjf 
mto  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  westerly  into  tlie  Pacific,     in  the  south,  where  the  distance  froB  . 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  is  small,  there  are  no  considerable  rivers.     In  the  north,  are  the  hesi 
waters  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  which  pass  mto  the  United  States.     The  Rio  M 
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Vbift,  or  North  River,  the  largest  river  m  the  country,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mezi* 
o,  and  traversbg  that  Territory,  and  the  States  of  Cohahuila  and  Tamauhpas,  flows  mto  the 
hjif  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  2,000  miles  in  length,  but  receives  few  tributaries,  and  its  navi- 
ation  is  impeded  by  sand-bars  and  falls.  The  Colorado  of  tke  East  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
few  Mexico,  and  traversing  the  State  of  Cohahuila,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
riocipal  rivers  of  the  west  are  the  Francisco^  Western  Cohradoj  and  GtZa,  flowing  through 
9paDS  imperfectly  known.  The  Tampico  on  the  eastern,  and  the  Grande  on  the  western 
ecEvity  ot  the  central  table-land,  are  the  principal  streams  in  the  south.  The  southern  and 
MMt  populous  part  of  the  country  suffers  from  want  of  water. 

4.  Lakes.  There  is  a  number  of  lakes  of  no  great  extent  m  the  vaUey  of  Mexico,  near  the 
inr  of  that  name,  the  waters  of  which  are  diminishing.  Tezcuco^*  the  principal,  formerly  re- 
Bived  the  waters  of  San  Christoval,  Zumpango,  Chalco,  and  Xochimileo,  and  was  subject  to 
nndations.  To  prevent  this  disaster,  its  waters  have  been  made  to  discharge  themselves  into 
te  riyer  Tampico.  The  celebrated  floating  gardens  or  chinampas,  formed  by**  covering  a  sort 
fraft,  composed  of  rushes  and  shrubs,  with  a  layer  of  rich  earth,  were  formerly  numerous  on 
liese  lakes ;  but  most  of  those  now  called  by  that  name  are  fixed,  though  some  move  from 
Itce  to  place.  Lake  Chapala^  in  the  State  of  Xalisco,  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
eenery.  In  the  north,  are  lakes  Timpanogos  and  Buenaventura  or  Salt  Lake^  large  sheets 
f  water,  of  which  little  is  known. 

5.  Bays  and  Harbors.  Although  this  country  has  a  very  great  extent  of  seacoast,  it  pre- 
ents  few  good  harbors  ;  but  there  are  some  on  the  western  shores.  Most  of  the  rivers  are 
jhstmcted  by  sand-bars,  and  both  coasts  are  rendered  inaccessible  for  several  months  by  violent 
empests.  The  Gulf  of  California  is  800  miles  in  length  by  80  or  100  in  breadth,  but  its 
lavjgation  is  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  shoals.  The  Gulf  of  Tehuantepecj  in  the  State 
i  Ouaca,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy^  between  Yucatan  and  Tobasco,  are  the  other  chief 
Ntys. 

6.  Climate.  About  one  third  of  the  country  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  remarka- 
ble elevation  of  its  surface  modifies  its  climate  in  a  striking  manner.  The  low  country  along 
ths  coasts  has  a  tropical  climate,  and  produces  sugar,  indigo,  &c.,  while  the  region  which  occu- 
pies the  central  table-land  from  6,000  to  9,500  feet  in  height,  is  mild  and  temperate,  and 
fidds  the  cereal  grains  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  intervening  space,  from  3,000  to  5,000 
leet  in  height,  exhibits  an  intermediate  climate.  Thus  in  ascending  the  successive  terraces, 
which  rise  from  the  sea  to  the  surface  of  the  table-land,  the  climates  succeed  each  other,  as  it 
were,  in  layers,  and  in  2  days  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation  is  presented  to  view.  Some  of 
the  farms  or  haciendas  are  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Above  this  table-land,  single  pro- 
nunences  rise  into  colder  regions,  and  terminate  in  that  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  The  year 
b  divided  into  2  seasons  ;  the  rainy,  lasting  about  4  months  from  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
in  season,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  norfiiern  part  has  a  climate  resembling  that 
>r  the  Mississippi  valley  in  corresponding  latitudes,  but  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  the  cold 
8  less  severe. 

7.  Soil.  The  low  plains  on  the  coast  are  fertile,  and  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Much 
f  the  central  table-land  is  dry  and  sterile,  but  in  those  parts  which  are  well  watered  the  vege- 
ition  is  remarkably  vigorous.     In  the  northwest  and  northeast  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  soil. 

8.  Vegetables.  The  variety  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  is  immense,  owing  to  the  great 
liversiiy  of  soil  and  climate.  The  banana  grows  in  the  warm  and  humid  valleys,  and  its 
nnt,  which  is  10  or  11  inches  in  circumference,  and  7  or  8  in  length,  is  an  important  arti- 
le  of  food.  Various  preparations  are  made  from  it,  both  in  its  ripe  and  immature  state. 
vVhen  ripe  it  is  dried,  cut  into  slices,  and  converted  into  meal  by  pounding.  Manioc,  the 
oot  of  which  also  furnishes  a  nutritive  flour  called  cassava,  likewise  grows  in  the  hot  regions. 
rhe  juice  is  an  active  poison,  which  is  expressed  after  the  root  is  ground  ;  the  remainder  or 
■assava  is  made  into  bread.     Tapioca,  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  part  of  die  manioc,  is 


•  The  bed  of  the  central  or  low  lake  of  Tezcuco,  is  pro- 
ewircly  rising,  in  consequence  of  the  loose  earth  carried 
ioim  by  the  torrents  and  deposited  in  it.  If  the  report  of 
>fttnrej  made  in  the  IGth  century  (sayi  Humboldt)  be 
rae,  the  great  square  of  Mexico  was  elevated  43  feet  above 
be  jevel  of  thip  lake  ;  which  latter  is  now  only  47  inches 
airer  than  Uie  former.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutting 
ova  uf  the  ancient  forests,  and  thereby  exposing  the  na- 
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ked  plain  to  the  direct  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  has  di- 
minished the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  has  also* 
increased  the  evaporation  both  in  degree  and  rapidity 
The  lake  has,  thereifore,  decreased  both  in  extent  and 
depth ;  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  in  the  days  of  Cur- 
tez  stood  environed  by  water,  is  now  almost  three  milei 
from  the  lake  of  Texcuco,  which  receives  much  less  watef 
by  infiltration  than  in  the  lOth  century. 


prepared  from  cassava,  hj  kneading  it  with  the  band,  and  then  stLTing  k  onr  a  alow  fira,  lat) 
It  forms  into  eraica.  The  maguey,  or  American  agave,  yields  a  refreshiiig  drink,  c^alled  putnc, 
resembling  cider.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  flower  stalk  at  tbe  momeot  of  floiian|. 
Into  the  cavity  thus  formed,  the  juice,  that  would  have  gone  to  nourish  the  bloaaoou,  is  dapa- 
sited,  and  contioues  to  run  for  several  months.  This  liquid  ta  called  boney-vater,  aad  Wat 
allowed  to  ferment,  becomes  pulque,  from  which  by  distillation  an  intoxicatii^  drink,  caU 
mexical,  is  obtained.  The  ancient  Mexicans  used  the  leaves  of  the  agave  for  makiog  J^m, 
and  its  prickles  for  pins  and  nails.  The  root  of  the  jatap,  a  twiiuDg  vine,  furnishes  a  vawk 
purgative  medicine.  Logwood  or  Campe achy- wood,  used  in  dyeing  black  and  purple,  is  ili» 
dant  along  tbe  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  mahogany  Is  cut  on  the  shores  of  Honauns  Bna 
great  quantities.  The  dalilias,  whose  many-colored  blossoms  give  such  a  splendor  to  our  mh 
er  beds,  at  the  season  when  the  appioach  of  winter  renders  them  doubly  valuable,  ore  naDTM 
of  the  hilly  parts  of  Mexico.  The  cheirostemon,  or  hand-plant,  forms  immeDse  foresn  ia  ibe 
southern  parts.  The  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  cocbinesl,  Jtc  m 
among  tbe  productions  of  the  Mexican  Sutes. 

9.  J\iineraU,  The  Mexican  mountains  contain  almost  every  mineral  of  use  in 
manufactures,  and  the  £ne  arts.  But  (be  mines  of  iron  and  lead  have  been  wholly 
while  those  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  sedulously  wrought.  Copper  is  found  in  c< 
quantities,  and  tin  is  pretty  abundant ;  and  extensive  iron  mines  exist  in  the  internal  pronooak 
Coal  is  very  rare.  Among  the  precious  stones,  a  few  diamonds  are  found,  with  amethjsti  aid 
turquoises.  The  mountains  produce  jasper,  marble,  alabaster,  magnets,  steatite,  jade,  ud  tdc> 
But  it  is  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold  wliich  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  this  country.  Siaca 
their  &rst  discovery,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  10th  century,  the  silver  mines  of  Guanaxuato  ban 
alone  produced  (o  the  amount  of  257,000,000  dollars.  Among  the  other  celebrated  dsdm 
are  those  of  Catorce,  Zacatecas,  Pachucha,  La  Biscaiua,  Zimapan,  and  Duraugo.  At  cm 
period  3,000  silver  mines  were  worked  in  500  different  places.  Before  the  Mexican  revoke 
tion,  in  1810,  their  annualproduce  was  24,000,000  dollars,  but  since  that  period  it  has  diffliih 
bbed  more  than  one  half.  The  gold  is  for  the  most  part  obtained  from  alluvial  grounds  by  nmsi 
of  washing.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  masses  of  great  purity.  The  gold  of  Slesqidtal  u  ml 
esteemed,  as  being  least  alloyed  with  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  The  principal  vein  in  tbo  aat 
of  ViUalpaDdo  *  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  small  veins,  of  exceeding  richneu. 

10.  Mtmalt.  With  the  exception  of  the  cochineal  insect,  the  most  valuable  animdirf 
Mexico  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  ttchichi  is  a  species  of  dog  without  mmi, 
whirh  was  eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.     The  bison  orbuffaloisseenwanderingin  immaw 

herds  in  New  Mexico  and  New  CalifbnJL 
Tbe  domestic  animals  imported  from  S» 
rope  have  multiplied  amazingly.  Vast  imk 
of  wild  horses,  said  to  be  of  Anbian  eitnB- 
lion,  wander  in  tbe  savannas  of  ths  InMri 
Provinces.  Of  the  animals  peculiar  to  tk 
country,  the  gigantic  stags  of  New  Cdftc 
nia,  called  vtnadot  by  the  Spaniards,  Mi 
among  the  most  beautifid  quadnipedi  it 
America.  The  feathered  tribes  are  so  ■» 
merous,  ihat  Mexico  has  been  called  tbe  ca» 
try  of  birds,  as  Africa  is  of  quadnipaii 
There  are  said  to  be  more  than  300  qMB 
of  birds  peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  California  Quail   (Ortjf*  CaJj/M- 
ea)  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  dw  wm^ 
and  plains  of  California,  where  it  is  MM  ■ 
bands  of  200  or  300.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  and  its  flesh  is  sweet  and  deKcate. 

1 1 .  Face  of  the  Country.  Mexico  comprises  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and  Moa^ 
.  ture  on  the  ^obe.     The  lands  on  both  sides  are  low  ;  thence  there  is  a  gradual  liae  H  Al 


•  Tha  olkjer  •lime,  with  which  then  vraiu  ire  filtcd,  lun  the  miiw  neulj  Mk«d,  (ohuh*  tbeawlmkMP 
•caWna  id  neit  ■  quutitf  oTgold  di««n)ni(eil  in  imnl-  vcaeU,  lo  pnreDt  uij  ot  the  uuilhrani  oby  Inm  MR 
paUi  pudalM,  tbkt  tbeminen  t»  compelled,  ifhentliej     eaiTMdeffhjtheaM  ttwlibodiM. 
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lOBlqr  tttaim  the  elerfttion  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  spiMdng  out  MO  imnMnMi  jririttS 
led  tible-laocl,  esdmated  to  comprise  tbree  dftbs  of  the  whole  eouDtiy.  Tbe  diffiori^  «f 
anMDicatioii  between  the  interior  of  Mexico  aoil  llie  cqpporite  ooests,  wiB  long  pieveaC  tUs 
wtUij  from  becoming  a  ereat  commercid  power. 

19k  Dmiioni.  The  Mexican  eonfederacj  consista  of  19  Btatea,  t  Teffkotieti  tmA  ihe 
Mlend  District,  which  contains  the  capitd  ;  and,  altboq^  4m  federal  government  haa  beett 
alUed,'  these  divisions  are  stiQ  preserved.     Tbe  States  are  stdnlivided  mto  ptrtides  «r  db- 


■ad  TarrRortas. 


^Mmboo 


VtraCrm 
PnebU 


uato 


JbOno 


San  LauPotod 

New  Leon 

TMMttlipw 

Cokftluu& 

Chilittahna 

Dnnuigo 

'  and  Cinaioa 


Dedtnl  Diitriet 
IWriior jf  of  TlaMtk 
"         of  Coliina 


of  Lower  California 


PoMlatinB. 

93,000 
500,000 

75,000 
000,000 
900,000 
900/)00 

iJoo,ooe 

450,000 
200,000 
460,000 
800,000 
S79/X)0 
250,000 
100,000 
150,000 
125,000 
U2,000 
175,000 

lao/Mo 


150,000 
15,000 


Chiapaa 

Merioa 

TabaieoorK 

Oaxaea    • 

VeraCrat 

Paebia 

Tlalpan 

VaUadolid 

Qneretaro 

OoanaxiMto 


Zaeataeaa 

SanLuiaPolon 
ncnttny 


MoneiG 


lora 
Gbihuahtm 
Darange 
yUUFoerto 

Maaion 

Tlaatsala 

Colima 

Loieto 


£mo 

10,000 

MM 

40MiOe 

90jm 


S5/M 

•  4M0O 
9QtO0O 

•  flO/M 

sum 

•  9DjOOil'' 
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Tbe  population  of  the  confederacy  is  estimated  at  present  to  be  about  TySOOiOOO  aoubi  vi^ 
iding  about  3,000,000  Indians,  and  as  many  of  mixed  breed. 

S.  Taifins.  Mexico^  the  capital  city  of  the  republic,  is  situated  in  the  Federal  Diatricty  ait 
oat  an  equal  distance  from  the  sea  on  each  side,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco.  It  Sea  in  a 
ga  valley,  63  miles  m  length,  by  43  in  breadth,  which  has  the  volcanic  summits  of  Popoca- 
ftA  and  Iztaccihuatl  on  the  south,  and  contains  the  five  lakes  already  mentioned.  Thia  great 
ib,  called  the  valley  of  Mexico,  is  in  no  part  less  than  6,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the 
I.  The  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  re( 
d  out,  well  paved,  clean,  and  provided  with  wide  footpaths  ;  the  houses  are  generally 
moy  and  their  flat  roofs,  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  have  a  pret^  appearance,  and 
rm  an  agreeable  promenade.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  surpassing  those  of 
f  other  American  city.   The  cathedral  is  a  splendid  edifice,  of  which  the  centre  is  surmounted 

a  dome  resting  upon  4  beautiful  columns,  and  the  front  Is  adorned  with  3  lof^  towers,  or- 
mented  with  statues  and  pilasters  ;  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  in  the  chapel,  attached  to 
3  cathedral,  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  Opposite  the  cathedral  on  the  same  square,  is  the 
vemment-house,  an  immense  quadrangular  building,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  in  which|  bo- 
les the  president's  house,  are  contained  the  mint,  the  national  library  and  printing  office,* a 
ison,  &c.,  and  in  the  spacious  grounds  attached  to  it,  is  the  public  botanic  garden.  There 
»  several  churches  and  convents,  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  beau^  and  grandeur  of 
rle,  their  vast  extent,  and  the  richness  of  their  decorations,  among  which  are  statues  and 
irs  of  massy  silver,  fine  paintings  and  works  of  sculpture,  &c.  The  mineria  or  mining 
bool,  the  spacious  prisons  of  the  acordada,  the  buildii^s  of  the  Universitv,  the  palace  of  the 
quisition,  and  the  hospital  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  estimated 
about  180,000,  of  which  about  one  half  are  Creoles,  one  fourth  Indians,  and  the  remainder 

mixed  races. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  is  Huehuetocaj  celebrated  for  the  desagua  or  canal  by  which  the 
Iters  of  lake  Zumpango  are  discharged  into  the  river  Tula.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
)rks  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  being  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  197 
St  in  depth,  and  360  at  top  in  breadth.  Ouadalupe,  a  little  vDIage,  is  remarkable  for  a  rich 
rine  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  annoally  resort.     Otumba^  a  small 
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town  to  the  northeas:  of  the  capital,  contains  some  remarkable  roonumenta  of  the  Asteci  of 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  among  which  are  two  teocallis  or  Mexican  pyitfmids. 

Puebluj  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  in  thi 
midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  inferior  only  to  the  capital  in  population  and  beaat^,  hm% 
regularly  laid  out,  containing  many  handsome  buildings,  and  having  an  active  trade  and  impo^ 
tant  manufactures.  Population,  70,000.  The  churches  and  monasteries  resemble  those  d 
Mexico  in  extent  and  the  richness  of  their  decorations.  The  cathedral,  a  vast  and  tupeib  ad* 
ifice,  with  magnificent  ornaments,  and  the  house  of  religious  retreat,  the  richest  cbaritable  iHlh 
tution  in  the  world,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  The  Palafoxian  seminaiyii 
one  of  the  best  institutions  for  education  in  Mexico.  In  the  vicinity  are  CKolula  and  TTofMfa, 
noted  for  their  ancient  greatness,  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
latter  is  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  the  same  name,  situated  between  the  States  of  Mnioo 
and  Puebla. 

Oaxaca^  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  one  of  tb 
prettiest  cities  in  the  Mexican  States.  Population,  30,000.  Vera  Cruz^  the  principal  com- 
mercial place  in  the  confederacy,  is  prettily  built  and  regularly  laid  out  on  the  borders  of  the 
gulf  of  Afexico ;  but  it  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  surrounded  with  moving  sand  bilk,  aedii 
rendered  unhealthy  by  the  marshes  in  its  neighborhood.  The  water  is  also  bad,  and  the  hoit 
excessive.  The  black  vomit  or  yellow  fever  carries  off  a  great  many  strangers.  Populanoa, 
10,000.  Xalapa  in  the  vicinity,  is  delightfully  situated,  and  its  cool,  clear  sky,  and  beamiU 
gardens  and  groves,  render  it  an  agreeable  retreat  from  the  intense  heat  and  sickly  air  of  thi 
port.  It  contains  13,000  inhabitants.  The  other  principal  towns  in  the  State  of  Vert  Cm 
are  Orizaba^  a  flourishing  place  near  the  volcanic  mountain  of  that  name,  and  CardopOj  nolMi 
for  the  extent  of  their  tobacco  plantations  ;  and  Perote^  which  contains  a  citadel  and  a  militii? 
academy,  and  near  which  rises  the  lofty  peak  called  the  coflier  of  Perote,  to  the  heigbl  of 
14,000  feet. 

AcapulcOj  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  As 
country,  but  like  Vera  Cruz,  lying  in  the  hot,  low  region,  is  unhealthy.  Population,  4,000 
Queretaro,  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name,  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
magnificence  of  its  edifices,  and  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  convent  of 
Santa  Clara  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  said  to  resemble  a  Bttb 
town  in  its  interior.  The  woolen  manufactures  of  Queretaro  are  extensive.  Population,  4O,000i 

ChmruucuatOj  capital  of  the  State  of  Guanaxuato,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lidMl 
silver  mines  in  the  world,  which  have  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  wealth.  It  contains  a  mhl| 
a  college,  some  fine  churches,  a  londiga  or  immense  warehouse,  &c.  The  town  and  vidoi^ 
had  formerly  a  population  of  70,000,  which  has  dwindled  down  to  30,000.  Irapuat»  mi 
Salamanca^  in  the  same  State,  have  each  a  population  of  about  16,000.  In  the  northein  pst 
of  the  State  lies  the  hacienda  or  estate  of  Jaral,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  the  roost  ezteuift 
landholder  in  the  world  ;  his  landed  estate  in  this  and  the  neighboring  State  of  ZtcatecMi 
amounts  to  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  his  live  stock  to  3,000,000  head. 

Valladolid^  the  capital  of  Mechoacan,  is  a  well-built  city,  in  which  the  aqueduct  and  calk- 
dral  are  remarkable  constructions.  Population,  15,000.  In  the  southeast  part  of  the  Stttlii 
the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which  suddenly  rose  out  of  a  plain  in  1759,  to  the  height  of  1,600  fcflti 
and  has  continued  burning  ever  since. 

Guadalaxaray  capital  of  Xalisco,  one  of  the  most  important  States  of  the  confederacy,  ii  t 
large  and  beautiful  city,  inferior  in  wealth,  population,  and  magnificence  only  to  Mezieo  airf 
Puebla.  Its  streets,  broad,  airy,  and  straight,  its  12  fountains,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  15  adn 
in  length,  its  14  squares,  and  its  pretty  alameda  or  public  walk,  give  it  an  appearance  of  ib* 
gance  which  is  heightened  by  the  magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  neatness  of  Al 
dwelling-houses.  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  building  surmounted  by  2  towers,  and  ricUyoni' 
mented  with  gold  and  silver  lamps  and  vessels,  and  fine  paintings  of  the  Spanish  raasteis.  Stfh 
oral  other  churches  and  convents,  the  mint,  the  university,  and  the  college,  are  also  fine  i 
tures.  Guadalaxara  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  port  of  San  Bias  in  tins  Stale 
tains  a  navy-yard.  The  situation  is  unhealthy,  and  the  town  contains  but  8,000  inhabitariii 
who  desert  it  in  the  sickly  season.  Zacatecas^  caphal  of  the  State  of  the  same 
its  importance  to  the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  There  are  here  a  college,  a 
the  magnificent  church  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  Population,  22,000.  Jlgua9 
Sombrerete^  Fresnillo^  Pino,  and  JSTochistlan  are  the  other  principal  towns  in  the  Stalat 
contam  each  firoro  12.000  to  15,000  inhabitants. 
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Sm  iMk  Poiorij  capital  of  idie  State  of  Ban  Lds  PotM,  is  one  of  the  most  iiiiMMBi 
oonmafcial  cities  in  the  country,  bebg  the  natural  depot  fof  the  trade  of  Taminco  with  Ai 
Bortfaan  and  western  States,  some  of  which  it  also  supplies  with  various  domesUc  fiibms.  Bl 
dtadhMt  the  suburbs,  the  population  amounts  to  nearly  50,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
mmm  convents,  remarkable  for  their  extent,  a  mint,  a  colle^,  and  numerous  chuitliai. 
Wwyfeo,  b  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  nver  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
Arivuij;  town,  and  has  considerable  foreign  commerce.  Populatbn,  5,000.  The  old  town  of 
IWnpico,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  in  an  mdiealtliy  aitaiH 
ibm. 

'  €fhikitahuaj  capital  of  the  State  'of  that  name,  b  a  large  and  handsome  ci^,  on  a  branch  of 
fkm  river  Norte.  Its  principal  church  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  m  die  Mexican  States ;  itie 
ttaie  bouse  and  military  academy  are  also  worthy  of  note.  In  its  neighborhood  there  are  rieh 
sOver-mmes.  According  to  some  travelers.  Chihuahua  bad  once  a  population  of  70,000  aonby 
Int  is  DOW  reduced  to  12,000.  The  city  of  DurangOf  also  the  capital  of  a  State,  and  rifated 
in  a  rich  miniog-dbtrict,  contains  a  mint,  a  college,  and  other  public  buildings.  Popolataoa, 
S9,000.« 

JfoNlerey,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Leon,  and  made  famous  by  its  defence  during  the 
laie  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Sutes,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  JUtnudovOf  the 
eapital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  about  the  same  number.     Matatnora$/in  the  State  of  Tunauli- 

a  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  has  about  7,jD00 
Ntants.  Ouavmos  in  the  State  of  Sonora  on  the  Oulf  of  California,  has  an  excellent  har» 
kor,  and  a  population  of  5,000.  Lower  California  has  only  a  few  scattered  villages,  and  b  gen- 
Mil  tbe'wbole  of  northern  Mexico  is  very  thinly  peopled. 

3.  jSgrieuUure.     Akhough  the  inhabitants  are  nourished  by  the  soil,  yet  agricuknre  is  bj  ae 
in  a  flourishing  condition.     The  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  however,  furnishes  a  oior* 

ponding  diversity  of  cultivated  as  well  as  indigenous  vegetation.     The  temperate  r^ona  an 
ftvorable  to  the  cereal  grasses,  and  all  the  culinary  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe  thrive* 
The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  vanilla,  cocoa,  and  tobacco,  has  been  snceeaa 
My  prosecuted. 

4.  Chmmerce  and  Manufactures.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  devoted  to  agricidtnral  and 
MbiHig  operations,  and  the  commerce  is  not  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  export  awf 
jaoM  and  silver  in  bullion,  coin,  or  ornamental  woric,  hides,  cochineal,  vanilla,  jalap,  &c.  The 
vqports  are  cotton,  woolen,  silk  and  linen  goods,  quicksilver,  which  is  used  in  tne  extraetioii 
of  silver  from  the  ore,  paper,  &c.  Commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by  foreigners.  The 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  formerly  considerable,  have  declined  ;  jewelry,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornamental  work,  leather,  soap,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  productions  of  manu&cturing 
Mustry. 

6.  Inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  generally  divided  into  7  distinct  races, 
Aoogb  there  are  various  de6nable  and  indefinable  intermixtures  of  all  these.  In  the  first  dass 
are  the  Europeans.  The  word  European,  once  meant  in  Mexico  only  a  Spaniard,  as  all  others 
were  excluded  by  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain.  The  recent  exasperation  of  parties,  however 
has  produced  a  reaction  and  driven  away  most  of  the  natives  of  Old  Spain.  The  secoixl  race 
consists  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  the  European  race.  In  these  were  found  the  titled 
nobility.  They  have  many  of  them  large  estates,  and,  though  the  most  enlightened  class,  are 
not  always  people  of  much  intelligence  or  of  very  strict  morals.  The  third  race  comprehends 
the  Mestizos,  or  the  offspring  of  whites  and  Indians.  They  are  as  numerous  ahnost  as  the 
Indians.  They  are  nearly  white,  and  have  a  skin  of  beautiful  delicacy  and  transparency.  Tb^ 
are  more  gentle  than  the  mulattoes.  Quarterons  are  the  oflispring  of  a  white  man  and  a  mulat- 
to, and  the  children  of  a  female  Quarteron  and  white  man  are  called  Quinterons.  The  next 
in  descent  with  a  white  are  considered  white.  The  fourth  race  is  that  of  the  Mulattoes,  or 
the  oflTspring  of  whites  and  negroes.  They  are  shrewd  and  have  great  volubility.  The  fifth  race 
is  that  of  the  native  Indians.  The  sixth  comprehends  the  African  negroes  and  their  desceod* 
ants.  The  native  negroes  are  a  fine  race,  having  the  thick  lips  of  the  Aiiican,  but  inheriting  the 

*  Tbit  city  ii  infested  in  a  lingular  manner  by  scorpi-  to  bed ;  after  wbioh  the  enrtaiiia  are  aecared  nndar  the 

iMw  **  They  come  oat  of  the  walls  and  crevices  in  May/'  bed   The  bite  of  these  leorpions  has  been  known  to  prova 

Mye  Pike,  "  and  eontinne  for  about  a  fortnight  in  such  mortal  in  two  homre.    But  the  nioetextraordiaanremui' 

HMkrrs,  that  the  inhabitante  neTer  walk  in  their  houses  stance  is,  that»  by  taking  them  10  leagoes  fiom  l>WMl|e^ 


lAer  dark  without  a  light,  and  always  shifl  or  examine     they  become  perfisctly  bannlese,  tad  leee  aU  tMr 
Ae  bW^lotbes,  and  beat  the  eurtaiwi  fftriooi  to  gobif    bmmm  qinsKtias." 
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hair  of  the  Mexican.  There  are  but  few  of  them,  aod  all  are  either  fiee  or  under  the 
protectioo  of  laws  whose  eventual  operation  is  to  liberate  them.  The  aeTenth  is  the  offipng 
of  negroes  and  Indians,  called  Zamboes  or  Chinese. 

The  Indians  form  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole  population.  Though  apparently  of  the  smn 
race  with  the  wild  Indians  of  the  North,  their  manners  and  all  their  habits  are  rerj  dittbML 
They  are  hardy,  and  though  subjected  to  frequent  privation,  live  to  a  great  age,  often  to  100  yean. 
Their  hair  aelcfom  turns  gray,  and  they  are  in  the  country  a  well-formed  race.  Perbape  the 
only  modem  giant  perfectly  well  proportioned,  was  the  o&pring  of  an  Indian  and  Meatiao;  he 
was  7  feet  and  a  quarter  high.  There  are  yet  hardly  any  other  classes  of  people  than  the  rieh 
and  poor.  The  titled  nobility  were  always  Creoles,  and  were  the  highest.  The  lawyers,  n 
chants,  and  shop-keepers  are  next  in  influence.  The  most  numerous,  and  lowest,  is  the  di 
derly  rabble  that  infests  the  cities,  especially  Mexico,  where  there  are  20,000,  who  b^,  sMal, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  work  for  a  subsistence.  They  resemble  the  Lazzaroiii  of  Naples,  and  Kit 
nraeb  in  the  open  air.  They  are  partially  fed  by  the  convents,  which  have  charitable  fnndi  fa 
the  daily  distribution  of  food  to  the  poor. 

6.  Dress.  The  fashion  of  dress  in  all  the  American  countries  is  somewhat  unsettledf  htf 
generally  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  European  dreai  ii 
common  in  Mexico,  and  has  always  been  worn  by  the  better  classes.  Still  a  great  many  pio- 
turesque  dresses  are  seen,  more  distinguished  for  finery  than  simplicity.  The  equestrian  ( 
18  of  all  the  most  costly  and  showy.  The  horse  too  is  so  covered  with  trappings,  that  he  j 
as  he  moves.  The  pummel  of  the  saddle  is  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  whole  apparatus  olten 
500  dollars.  The  equestrian  dress  is  surmounted  by  a  low-crowned  leather  hat,  edged  vriA 
gold  or  silver  lace,  and  with  a  brim  of  6  inches.  The  jacket  is  embroidered  with  nlver  ar 
gold,  or  trimmed  with  fur.  The  breeches  are  of  a  pea-green  or  bright  blue,  open  at  the  hm^ 
and  studded  at  the  sides  with  brilliant  buttons.  The  leg  is  cased  in  embroidered  leatbeni  hoeli 
or  hose,  attached  by  a  garter  to  the  knee.  At  the  ancle  commences  the  shoe,  which  el  Ai 
top  swells  out  6  inches  like  a  scallop  shell.  The  spurs  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  bdf,  aal 
have  roweb  12  inches  in  circumference,  together  with  a  small  bell  attached  to  the  iide^il 
that  a  Mexican  cavalier  seldom  makes  a  silent  advance. 

Over  all  is  worn  a  rich  cloak,  which,  together  with  the  whole  dress,  b  very  expensive.  Two 
hundred  dollars  are  sometimes  given  for  the  boots,  though  80  is  a  liberal  price  ;  a  jacket,  M 
very  fine,  costs  as  much.  A  gentleman  would  hardly  wear  a  hat  worth  less  than  30  dollan,  fld 
Us  breeches,  if  at  all  respectable,  will  stand  him  in  at  least  60  dollars  more.  Spiuv  and  enftni* 
dered  stirrup  leathers  are  sold  at  20  dollars,  plated  bridles  at  22  ;  an  ordinary  wumgUy  or  claAi 
at  100  dollars,  and  a  rich  cloak  at  300.  There  is  in  Europe  nothing  like  this  dress  ;  it  is  cxcaaJ 
ii^Iy  showy  and  picturesque.  In  the  streets  men  and  boys  appear  in  long  cloaks ;  at  kofls 
they  wear  jackets  of  printed  calico.  The  morning  dress  of  the  ladies  is  generally  black ;  mi 
the  females  of  Spain  are  not  more  solicitous  than  those  of  Mexico  to  dbplay  a  neat  abM  aad 
a  small  foot.  On  holidays  the  colors  are  very  gay,  and  the  country  ladies  wear  a  profusioa  rf 
spangles.  Shawls,  covering  the  head  and  bust  are  often  worn.  These  fashions,  thoixh  eaB 
mon,  are  not  universal.  A  traveler  who  left  at  Xalapa  for  a  few  months  Ackorman'a  book  if 
fashions,  found  on  his  return  an  entire  revolution  in  female  dress,  foimded  upon  the  Enf^ 
model. 

The  dress  of  the  Indians  is  slight,  and  resembles  that  of  the  laboring  class.  It  consisii  hi 
leather  breeches  and  jerkin,  with  sandals  or  shoes  of  hide.  Sometimes,  however,  the  IndflM 
have  no  covering  but  a  tattered  petticoat  or  a  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  it  through  which  to 
the  head.  On  holidays  they  deck  themselves  in  gaudy  flowers  and  feathers.  They  wear  ai 
times  in  the  ear  the  glancing  feathers  of  the  humming  bird.  The  hair  of  the  Indian  hi  ■■ 
ck>se  in  front,  but  hangs  down  in  two  tails  at  the  side. 

7.  Langua^.     The  general  hnguage  is  the  Spanish.     The  languages  spoken  throq^ho# 
:ico  are,  noT 


Mexico  are,  however,  more  than  20  in  number.     Among  the  native  dialects  the  A\ 
Mexican  tongue  is  the  most  widely  diflused.     This  language  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
some  of  the  words  are  of  1 1  syllables. 

8.  Manner  of  Building.  The  city  of  Mexico  is,  from  its  numerous  and  spacious 
and  its  neat  and  imposing  edifices,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world,  and  na^  ha 
ranked  with  Philadelphia,  Berlin,  or  Naples.  The  private  as  weU  as  publie  buildhoga  are  B^g* 
nificent.  They  are  of  3  or  4  stories,  with  terraced  roofs  and  iron  balconies.  OemriBy  ^Hf 
are  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  with  open  courts  ;  the  interior  pbzsas  have  Iat|e  chinft  tanas  M 
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^.^  rnAm^  the  most  iaqpoitiig  edifice  b  tke  ctAmJtA^  mbsKm  is  it  Ae  Godue- §9!^ 
iioald  do  honor  10  anj  city  in  jEkoope.  The  psormoael  cities  ere  eome  of  then  m  ercft 
boik  as  the  cqutal,  tud  t^e  haciendaa  which  are  scattered  over  the  conotiy  are  huse  and  Mb* 
isi  edifices  of  stone,  with  out-hoises  of  the  same.  But  Mcodca  is  the  conntry  ot  iBequiIii||ry 
this  appears  m  nothing  more  distinctly  than  m  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  ef  the  peat* 
hooses  of  the  rich  are  elegant ;  the  huts  of  the  indigent,  hanDjr  coasfortablh ;  the  hMer  try 
«f  Mrioin  kinds,  generally  a  mud  cottage  or  a  mere  wicker  of  canes,  costing  ahml  6  doIlMift 
9»  JWd  And  Drink.  Maiae  or  India  com  b  the  principal  material  for  food,  espeeialb  «fr 
I  tririe*laad.  The  preparations  of  ic  ai  ^  various  ;  the  most  pekcable  and  general  are  tCNtiBaai 
»Mrt  of  pancakes.  Time  are  spread  with  chile,  a  kind  of  pepper  ;  and  tney  are  so  amoh  es* 
,  tnat  in  great  houses  a  woman  is  kept  expressly  to  make  them,  who  is  oalled,  by  viita^ 

office,  Tortillera.  The  maize  is  al  •  much  used  in  a  sort  of  gml,  sweetened  mdh  beoajri 
a  drink  is  made  from  it  resembling  cider,  and  another  resembling  beer.  After  oaiae,  IH' 
of  the  banana  and  the  flour  of  the  1  ioc  are  the  moat  consumed.  The  banana  is  eataftf 
fireah  and  dried.  The '  fruit  is  often  8  mcbes  long,  and  a  cluster  has  sometimes  180  fiidttt 
l|i^  80  pounds.  The  plant  is  cultivated  with  little  care,  and  produces  in  a  few  mondlt 
it  is  planted ;  1 ,000  feet  of  land  will  scmietimes  produce  1,000  lbs.  oi  nutritive  subitaBoe ; 
the  root  is  made  into  sweetmeats.  The  root  of  the  igname  is  also  nsed  as  food,  and  it 
aanaetiaes  weighs  60  lbs.  The  potato  and  yam  are  also  extensively  used,  and  bread  is  made 
firom  the  juca  root,  which  yields  the  flour  of  manioc.  From  the  situation  of  Mesie^y 
the  land  gradually  rises  to  a  great  altitude,  almost  every  phnt  used  for  food  in  difiereai 
,  is  successfully  cultivated.  The  number  is  wondernil.  Food  is  therefore  so  ebon* 
that  the  labor  cf  a  man  for  2  days  will,  in  some  cases  supply  a  family  for  a  week*  The 
olive  and  vme  produce  well,  though  neither  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  oily  oC 
Masioo,  the  consumption  of  meat  is  greater  to  the  mdividuat  than  m  Paris.  The  flesh  of  am* 
is  often  sold  in  the  markets  cut  up  into  strips,  and  measured  by  the  yard  ;  it  is  also  dijed 
preserved  in  the  same  form.  Beef  and  mutton  are  general,  but  there  is  no  veal ;  hnttef  in 
>  and  ordinary,  and  there  is  little  cheese.  Milk  is  at  least  genuine,  for  it  b  soM  m  the  uddUvy 
and  drawn  from  the  cow  before  the  purchaser.  Beef,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  genecallv  seUs  ad 
U|  ceau  for  the  28  ounces ;  mutton,  12^  a  pound ;  ^gs,  25  cents  the  doxen.  Small  fisil 
6001  the  lake,  a  dollar  the  dozen  ;  turkeys  a  dollar  each,  fowls  75  cents  the  pair  ;  peaclwaJ 
Bis  a  dozen,  pears  75  cents,  oranges  33,  and  pines  12^  cents  each. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  market  is  a  beautiful  sight  for  a  foreigner.  The  Indians,  who  est 
flaaerally  we  gardeners,  display  fruit  in  cones  and  pyramids  to  the  best  advantage,  and  (teeonttt 
flieir  stalls  with  gaudy  flowers.  The  stalls  have,  besides  tropical  productions,  all  the  usori 
flurden  vegetables  of  Europe.  Of  drinks,  there  are  in  Mexico,  uniortunately,  too  many  thai 
mtoxicate,  and  their  injurious  eiTects  are  too  apparent  upon  the  Indians  and  poorer  populatioii* 
The  most  usual  drink,  not  excepting  perhaps  even  water,  is  the  pulque,  a  liquor  produced  fifftofe 
a  variety  of  the  Agavt  Americana,  The  taste  is  agreeably  acid,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  of  dl  m- 
mxicatiog  liquids,  the  least  hurtful.  It  is  the  juice  of  the  plant,  obtained  by  cutting  off  the 
aiioot  just  before  it  is  bursting  out  to  flower  ;  it  is  so  hollowed  out,  that  the  juice  fills  the  cavity 
left ;  and  so  abundant  is  the  sap,  that  it  is  dipped  out  several  times  in  the  dav.  A  plant,  even 
b  a  barren  soil,  produces  150  bottles  of  pulque,  though  it  is  about  16  years  before  it  wiU  do  to 
make  the  incision.  Humboldt  calls  the  maguey  the  vine  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  natives  prefor 
the  pulque  to  all  wines,  and  their  preference  is  justi6ed  by  many  Europeans.  A  very  intoxi- 
cating brandy,  called  mtxical^  is  distilled  from  the  pulque.  The  pulque  has,  unfortunatdy,  the 
best  flavor  when  it  has  the  least  fragrance,  as  it  has  often  whcfi  in  the  best  state  a  fetid  odoi, 
though,  as  this  is  not  universal,  it  may  perhaps,  when  the  cultivators  have  more  skill,  be  reme* 
died.  The  consumption  of  pulque  is  enormous  in  the  city  ;  44,000,000  (^bottles  are  consumad 
annually.  There  is  some  wine  made  in  Mexico,  but  not  of  a  good  quality  ;  and  the  Europeans 
use  the  wines  of  Europe. 

10.  Diseases.  A  plague  has  at  difierent  periods  swept  ofi*  the  Indians.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  black  vomit.  The  smallpox  has  also  committed  its  ravages.  Generally  Mex* 
ICO  b  salubrious  on  the  high  land  ;  but  on  the  coast  it  is  subjected  to  the  fovers  that  are  com* 
mon  in  the  West  Indies. 

1 1 .  Traveling.  Their  is  little  traveling  in  Mexico,  and  of  course  the  accommodations  for 
travelers  are  far  below  exceUence  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  as  bad  as  in  any  other  civilised  couatiT ; 
and  although  the  exclusion  of  all  Europeans  except  Spaniardsj  is  no  knger  enforced  (but  mo 
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terms  of  it  reyersed),  there  are  yet  too  few  of  them  in  Mexico  to  increase  the  facilities  or 
forts  of  travelers.    The  natives  seldom  wander  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  oe^borfaoody 
though  there  are  many  bducements  to  travel.    In  Mexico  nature  has  been  profuse  in  Uessiqp; 
it  is  a  country  made  up  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  yet  it  is  a  service  of  toil  and  pem  to 
explore  the  most  frequented  parts.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  sickly  line  of  coast,  where  the 
of  death  are  alwdys  open.     The  malaria  that  spares  the  native  is  fatal  to  the  stranger  ; 
a  beautiful  sky,  surrounded  by  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  foreigner 
the  airs  of  fragrance,  that  are  loaded  with  death.    Yet  the  foreigner  explores  Mexico,  wUle  dis 
native  feels  no  curiosity.     The  stranger  may  pass  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Aalapa,  which  is  devalid 
to  the  region  of  health,  and  flatter  himself  that  he  has  escaped  the  danger,  yet  the  vomifo  nj 
be  in  his  system,  and  destroy  him  in  a  day. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  mother  country  expends  much  treasure  in  making  roads  for  a  colony ;  fSm 
relation  is  too  generally  that  of  a  stepmother.  Nor  is  it  often  that  a  country  in  the  midst  of  is^ 
volutions,  can  advance  internal  improvements.  Much,  however,  was  done  in  this  vnj  ftr 
Mexico  by  Spain.  Roads  were  begun  and  more  than  half  completed,  which,  when  finidied) 
would  have  rivaled  the  road  of  the  Siraplon,  and  whose  bridges  would  be  monuments  of  aitii 
Europe.  Where  the  roads  are  imperfect,  the  vehicles  for  traveling  must  have  more  streagA 
than  elegance,  as  safety  is  to  be  consulted  before  luxury  or  comfort.  It  is  not  always,  thflie- 
fore,  that  the  coaches  in  Mexico  are  furnished  with  springs,  as  they  are  of  a  size  to  require  8  er 
10  mules  to  draw  them.  They  are  like  houses  in  New  England,  that  we  sometimes  see  v^^ 
moved  by  great  animal  power. 

A  traveler  who  goes  from  the  coast  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  even  over  the  roost  frequenttd 
route,  must  move  like  an  emigrant  in  our  Western  States,  taking  with  him  his  household  goods. 
The  inns  afford  little  but  shelter,  and  that  of  no  enviable  kind,  and  he  must  carry  beds,  provh 
sions,  and  means  for  defence.  The  haciendas  are  substantial  farm-houses,  and  often  widi  i 
shop  and  church  annexed  ;  yet  they  furnish  little  but  provender  for  horses  and  mules  ;  few  of 
the  proprietors  will  from  motives  of  interest  or  hospitality  minister  much  to  a  traveler's  comfait 
and  no  intelligent  wayfarer  expects  either  neatness  or  comfort.  A  posada  is  often  but  a  disd| 
open  like  a  burd-cage  at  the  sides,  and  whatever  passes  within  may  be  seen  without ;  beds  tfaSM 
are  none,  and  he  is  most  fortunate,  in  a  company  of  travelers,  who  secures  a  bench  or  tdde  to 
Stretch  himself  upon.  In  the  haciendas,  a  single  large  hall  only  is  given  to  travelers,  and  heiSi 
as  in  the  inns,  there  can  be  no  altercation  for  a  choice  of  beds.  In  the  inns,  however,  tiara 
are  several  small  rooms  for  travelers.  The  usual  price  for  this  shelter  is  a  Quarter  of  a  doHv. 
The  Mexicans,  however,  if  of  humble  pretensions  as  publicans,  are  yet  excellent  traveling  sa<* 
Vants,  faithful,  obliging,  and  of  great  good-nature.  To  call  them  honest,  is  but  to  say  that  ihej 
have  the  national  character  ;  the  baggage  is  often  left  undefended,  under  a  shed,  though  die 
unquiet  state  of  Mexico  has  been  a  school  to  produce  robbers,  that  now  infest  the  broken  pnti 
of  the  country. 

The  Mexican  horses  are  also  well  adapted  to  traveling  ;  they  are  small  but  spirited, 
have  a  peculiar  gait,  called  paso,  and  so  little  is  any  other  in  esteem,  that  to  trot  is  c 
as  a  defect  in  a  horse,  and  reduces  his  price  two  thirds,  or  to  50  dollars.     A  good  horse 
go  in  this  gait  6  miles  an  hour,  and  the  motion  is  so  gentle,  that  the  rider  is  hardly  mdvel 
bis  seat.     The  fore  feet  are  raised  high  as  in  a  gallop,  while  the  hindmost  feet  are  drawn  alo^ 
the  ground. 

The  mule,  however,  Is  preferable  where  the  roads  are  steep  and  rough  ;  he  is  more  pMiCBL 
hardy,  and  sagacious  in  picking  out  his  way.     In  roads  impassable  for  wheels,  —  and  m  Mta^^ 
CO  they  are  not  a  few,  —  the  mules  carry  a  litter^  which  is  a  sort  of  palanquin,  with  3  hMC^ 
poles  ;  the  poles  are  passed  through  die  saddle  of  the  mules,  like  the  shafts  of  a  carriage|l^ 
that  1  mule  goes  before  the  other  behind  the  litter.     The  motion  of  a  litter  is  very  easy. 

In  Mexico  the  whole  day's  journey  is  commonly  performed  at  one  heat ;  the  miueteeis 
seldom  stop  to  bait.  It  is  Uiought  to  be  better  for  the  animals  to  give  them  a  long  time  far 
rest  and  food  ;  food  they  cannot  take  without  water,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  give  them  in  difr 
quantities  they  require,  till  the  labor  of  the  day  is  done.  In  the  morning  it  takes  neaily  t' 
hours  to  finish  the  preparations  for  starting.  The  mules  often  escape,  when  they  can  only  ks 
taken  with  the  lasso,  or  a  long  rope  with  a  noose,  that  all  Mexican  horsemen  use  dexteroMfy 
and  generally  have  attached  to  the  pummel  of  the  saddle.  The  moment  the  mule  feeh  W 
lasso  thrown  upon  him  he  stands  perfectly  still,  but  till  then  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  taksil 
In  steep  places,  where  the  carriage  might  otherwise  lose  its  balance,  the  outriders  attach  duT 


ot  otHf  preserre  tibe  bilance,  bat  aid  id  diiwhg  it.     Tbe  mnlM  and  honn; 
;  d»7  ueep  <m  plank  or  stone ;  a  ctuif-vouib  u  unknowa,  but  the  ■"TiA 


vlittared; 

wmCj  vnahei.' 

»  be  remariced,  that  altboi^h  tba  horBes  and  mules  an  gtamHf  axceneni,  yet  tlus  de< 

I  don  not  alway a  apply  to  those  fonitahed  to  tnrelen.    Mr.  Poinsett  had  occaakn 

doKribe  "  tbe  pn^ss  oMulneu  "  ;  **  We  set  off  at  a  pllop  ;  diis  lasted  till  ws 
ibe  gates  ;  it  vas  then  sobered  into  a  trot,  shortly  after  into  a  walk,  and  at  the  end  of 
w*  stood  stiD."  The  sanie  traveler  had  afterwards  to  send  back  for  one  of  his  Mi^ 
hi  was  found  asleep  upon  his  horse,  the  horse  having  farored  bim  with  a  rest  of  soob 

Han  and  horse  were  found  motionless  as  the  statue  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  that  stood 
neat  square  of  Mexico.  The  country  ladies  often  ride  upon  tbe  same  borse  whb  • 
B,  ibot^  there  are  no  pillions  ;  the  gentleman  rides  behind,  supporting  lus  compenioa 
>  arm.  It  is  also  a  common  mark  of  politeness  to  pat  his  own  wide  bKt  on  the  ladyt 
d  tie  up  his  own  with  a  handkerchief. 

OkaraeUr,  Manners,  &c.  The  character  of  the  Mexicans  is  as  much  mixed  as  tba 
A  colors  of  the  people.  They  are  ardent,  generous,  and  hospitable,  but  not  as  tba 
■i  are  hospitable  ;  the  Mexican  asks  you  to  tus  bouse,  and  requests  you  somewhtf 
lieally  to  consider  it  and  all  that  it  contains  as  your  own,  yet  he  never  gives  a  dimwr 
«Be  the  arrival  of  any  stranger.  Having  introduced  him  to  bis  house  he  bu  dona  aO 
'•els  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  ;  yet  he  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  strangers  call 
ceremony  or  especial  invitatioR.  Every  succeeding  visit  of  this  kind  ^es  an  agrefl»> 
bt  to  Mexican  life.     It  is  in  social  intercourse,  that  the  character  of  a  people  naj  be 

leaned. 

m,  even  in  Mexico,  has  something  of  the  dignity  of  his  chivalrie  ori^n,  —  with  die 
e  is  stiff,  yet  he  neyer  fails  to  meet  all  advances  of  those  who  seek  his  good  will.  All  tba 
y  that  is  to  be  expended  upon  him  is  called  for  in  the  outset ;  and  if  Mr.  Poinsett'a  de- 
I  be  exact,  the  Mexican  grandee  is  easily  conciliated.  Poinsett  mnarks,  "  Sir  Aicbj 
e  bowed  lower  but  not  oftener  in  a  day  than  I  have.  Remember,  when  you  take  km 
inish  grandee,  to  bow  as  you  leave  the  room,  at  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  where  tbe  boat 
nies  you,  and,  after  descending  the  first  flight,  turn  rouod  and  you  will  see  him  expaH> 
rd  salutation,  which  he  returns  with  great  courtesy,  and  remahis  tiU  you  are  out  of  si^ht, 
as  you  wind  down  the  stairs,  if  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  kiss  your  hand,  and  bo  wiD 
a  a  most  accomplished  cavalier." 
Hexicans  are  a  cheerful  race,  and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  French  more  than  any  pao- 

Sle  of  America  ;  theu-  parties  or  tertulias  are  lively  and  eainr.  The 
lexicon  is  ostentatious  in  his  dress  and  in  his  equipage;  bis  car^ 
riage,  with  4  large  mules,  stands  harnessed  for  hours  in  his  court , 
no!  to  be  used  but  to  be  seen.  The  trappings  are  not,  indeed* 
in  the  best  taste,  for  they  are  overloaded  with  shining  plates  of 
brass,  and  the  tails  of  the  mules  are  enclosed  in  stout,  leatbem 
hags.  The  pannels  of  the  coaches  are  often  painted  with  scnne 
classic  subject  ;  the  favorite  one  of  late  is  Guido*s  Aurora.  Tbe 
gaming  spirit,  and  sn  indolence  natural  to  the  south,  has  reduced 
many  old  families  in  their  circumstances.  This  has  been  ao 
grievously  and  perhaps  generally  felt,  that  the  laws  have  prorided 
"  a  national  establishment  for  affording  temporary  relief  to  per- 
sons in  pecuniary  distress."     This  is  no  other  than  a  pawn-brak- 

ing  institution,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  respectable  ec- 

Mtzieati.  clesiastic.     The  rooms  are  filled  with  articles  of  great  value, — 

services  of  plate,  one  piled  upon  another,  —  gems,  jewels,  mc- 
jTDiture,  statues,  crucI6xes,  and  everything  that  denotes  splendor  and  decay.  The 
filled  with  applicants,  of  which  many  come  to  obtain  the  means  of  gaming.  A  strao- 
[exico  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  milliners'  shops,  where  30  or  30  stout  men, 
laches,  are  employed  in  making  muslin  gowns,  caps,  and  artificial  flowers.  The  for- 
t,  however,  less  tenipted  to  smile  at  another  general  custom,  which  permits  the  ladies 
iro  to  smoke  cigars.  At  home  or  abroad,  in  the  cairi^e,  at  the  theatre,  at  baUs,  tba 
always  at  hand. 

demeanor  of  the  Indiana  ia  pave  and  mehmchidy  ;  tbay  have  aome  taste  for  mane, 
0L.ll.~t6 
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but  their  songs  are  sad.  Thej  have  a  great  talent  for  drawing,  and,  if  they  would 
could  excel  in  the  art.  They  have  much  skill  in  modeling  in  wax  and  earring  in 
Their  sense  of  the  beautiful  has  survived  their  political  degradation ;  and  they  Inre  now  iki 
same  passion  for  flowers  that  was  noted  by  Cortez.  The  Indians  are  a  gentle  race,  and  lUr 
materials  for  happiness  are  few  ;  they  consist  in  a  banana,  a  hammock,  and  a  guitar.  TImv 
are  darker  than  their  southern  neighbors,  resembling  in  countenance  the  Mongul  race,  dtaap 
there  is  no  people  in  whom  there  is  so  slight  a  projection  of  the  forehead.  They  attritei 
their  former  state  of  civilization  to  a  mysterious  personage  who  arrived  several  ccnturieB  ago, 
mtroduced  the  arts  of  peace  and  abrogated  human  sacri6ces  to  the  gods.  The  priests  Hliii 
no  difficulty  in  believing  this  person  to  have  been  Saint  James  ;  for  faith  rises  in  proportioB  ie 
the  want  of  evidence.  The  Indians  having  little  else  to  love,  adhere  tenaciously  to  their  oU 
customs.  The  priests,  in  indoctrinating  the  Indians  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  nit 
gion,  were  obliged  to  incorporate  with  it  many  superstitions.  The  ceremonies  are  mimi 
changed,  but  the  creed  of  the  Indian  is  not  very  clear,  though  he  loves  fire-works,  procenioili 
and  festivals.  As  the  priests  are  somewhat  addicted  to  miracles,  several  were  iised  in  eor 
versions  ;  and  the  fire  of  a  lens  was  concentrated  on  an  Indian's  arm,  to  convince  hias,  ihl 
the  sun  was  a  body  of  fire,  and  not  the  Creator.  A  picture  of  the  torments  of  the 
verted  was  shown  them,  and  the  terror  it  inspired  turned  to  advantage. 

As  a  class,  the  Indians  are  poor  and  miserable.  They  live  mostly  in  the  more  barrai 
tricts,  and  feed  on  fruits  of  easy  cultivation.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  so  abundant,  thai  tl 
is  little  need  for  exertion  ;  some  few  of  the  Indians,  hotvever,  possess  considerable  piupeitj* 
Were  a  stranger  to  see  the  edi6ces  in  the  Mexican  cities,  he  would  not  infer  the 
of  poverty,  —  but  at  the  sight  of  an  Indian  hut,  he  could  imagine  the  existence  of  but 
else.  In  the  cities  they  are  more  degraded  than  in  the  country,  and  it  was  remarked  by  a 
ler,  that  he  never  saw  a  white  tell  an  Indian  to  do  anything  that  was  not  executed 
remonstrance.  There  is  no  warrant  for  injustice,  however,  in  the  laws.  But  the  Indin  ks 
little  restraint  over  his  propensity  for  pulque,  and  is  often  intoxicated.  In  the  city  of  McnBa 
tumbrils  are  sent  round  by  the  police  to  take  up  those  who  are  drunk.  These  are  ka^a 
night,  and  made  to  work  in  the  streets  for  three  days  with  a  ring  around  their  ancle. 

The  Indians  are  by  law  free,  and  have  the  rights  of  other  citizens  ;  yet  they  are  mnchaa- 
pressed.  They  are  often  kept  as  laborers  for  years,  against  their  own  will.  A  small  saBa 
advanced  to  one  of  the  improvident  race  ;  it  is  expended  in  pulque,  and  the  debtor  is  sfatf  ^p 
in  some  mine  or  factory  to  liquidate  the  debt  by  labor.  Here  food,  clothing,  and  brandy  M 
furnished  him,  for  which  he  is  charged  ;  and  there  is  little  chance  of  his  obtaining  his  frcBai<i| 
t'dl  he  is  of  no  use  to  his  creditor.  The  creditor  has,  or  assumes,  the  right  of  a  master,  M 
naay  flog  his  debtor  without  mercy.  The  Indians  are  allowed  magistrates  of  their  own  rwo^t 
this  be  an  advantage  ;  though  the  Caziques  seem  to  understand  the  principle,  that  leads  ■■ 
politically  degraded  to  oppress  those  below  them.  The  grade  of  the  Caziques  cannot  be  di^ 
covered  by  their  superior  dress  or  greater  intelligence. 

There  is  now  in  Mexico  little  distinction  of  mere  color  or  caste.  There  was  foiflM^^C 
great  hatred  between  the  castes,  but  this  is  ended  in  the  broader  distinction  between  AbmiMB 
and  European.  Several  Indians  are  deputies  to  Congress.  There  has  been  an  Indian  juiha  li 
the  Supreme  Tribunal  at  Durango,  and  Guerrero  is  known  to  have  had  a  great  mixture  oi  iha 
African  blood.  The  change  in  this  respect  has  been  wonderful.  The  acknowledged  patent  of  aa- 
Inlity  was  once  the  hue  of  the  skin  ;  and  it  was  common  to  hear  one  say  to  another,  in  the  ~ 
of  dispute,  ^'  Do  you  think  me  less  white  than  yourself } "  Next  to  a  skin  perfectly  white,  if' 
considered  advantageous  to  have  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect.  Somietimes,  however^ 
die  skin  was  too  dark  for  the  desired  decision,  the  court  would  order,  that  the  applicant 
be  "considered  white." 

12.  ^musemenls.  The  amusements  of  the  Mexicans  preserve  much  of  the  character  of  tkih 
Spanish  origin.  Bull-fights  are  therefore  common,  though  they  are  less  sanguinary 
Spain.  A  description  of  them  will  be  deferred  to  the  article  on  Spain.  Gaming  h  so  _ 
among  all  ranks,  that  it  is  rather  an  employment  than  a  pastime.  Games  of  cards  are  ta^lt* 
seen  in  the  public  squares,  carried  on  by  animated  groups,  who  hazard  their  last  com,  and  Al 
very  cloak  upon  their  shoulder.  This  spirit  of  gaming  is  the  characteristic  and  the  bwa^l* 
Mexico.  Ladies,  priests,  soldiers,  laborers,  Indians,  are  all  addicted  to  it*  The  pligfaH^ 
however,  notwithstanding  their  ardent  character,  lose  with  much  equanimity,  and  afaoir  Mb 
exultatk)n  when  they  wb.     The  origin  of  this  spirit  of  gaming  is  to  be  referred  to  Aa 


(  r'ri   ■»  n 


Kpliijmwili  wUch      ]  u     I      M       m  wfaidb  miidb  is  riskod  tbat  more  laqr  I* 

wSmOm    Oimmg  m  i      verv  >n  uu       ;  m  £1  I>oi«do.     Tbe  OTiginal  coeqciest  of 

mdco  was  one  of  imequaued  hazard.  Au  i  put  at  stake,  and  all  was  wcm.  The  desceiMl* 
mi  tbe  cooquerora  culthrate  the  sanM  m ;  and  m  Mexico  tbepe  is  ao  Urtuliaj  no  sodal 
ipg  whatever,  without  gamiog. 
t\J!p^  finrorite  natioiial  pastime  is  cock-figbtiog,  and  it  is  amusing  to  a  stranger,  who  partakes 
hIMb  the  exeitement,  to  see  the  zeal  of  all  that  engage  m  iu  Tm  cock-pit  »  neutral  ground  $ 
Ma  like  the  place  of  the  Oljrmpian  games,  a  spot  where  all  conflicting  rnks  and  parties  vom 
^  IB  peace,  and  upon  terms  of  strict  equality.  Here  a  general  is  to  be  seen  betting  with  a  w 
B  no ;  for  people  doparently  in  tbe  depths  of  poverty,  (^n  hazard  a  dodbloon.  All  raidbl 
at  tbe  cock-pit«  The  money  staked  is  put  into  the  bands  of  brokers,  who  pay  it  orer  |e 
ha  wianars,  and  receiire  a  small  gratuity  fixMn  each.  As  the  birds  are  armed  with  shsbers,  tbe 
ia  not  bi^.  A  large  sum  accrues  to  government  from  licenses  for  die  pits.  At  Qua* 
,  a  traveler,  who  was  annojred  all  night  by  a  general  crowing,  beheld  in  tbe  morning  molts 
100  cocks  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  chained  together.  They  beloi^ed  to 
hacoauDandant,  who  was  an  amateur. 

.1S»  EimeaHan.  The  surface  of  society  has  not  of  late  been  sufficiently  calm  for  the  eztea* 
aOQ  of  tbe  means  of  education  ;  and  though  there  are  a  few  Lancasterian  schools,  the 
br  obtaining  a  good  education  are  perhaps  less  than  they  were  under  tbe  sway  of  the  S 
Aaiple  legblative  provision,  however,  has  been  made,  though  litde  else  has  been  done.  The 
M  achool  of  Mines  has  no  longer  any  students,  and  the  very  edifice  b  in  ruins.  The  fundi 
h0en  directed  to  other  purposes.  It  formerly  educated  many  young  men  as  practical  eiH 
ii  and  in  all  useful  branches  of  learning,  but  especially  in  natural  philosophy.  The  Vnf^ 
r,  tlKMigh  well  endowed,  has  at  present  but  few  students,  though  there  hinre  been  200  at  a 
Tae  libraiy  is  small.  Thero  are  some  mferior  colleges  and  several  large  schools,  under 
fei'directioa  of  the  clergy.  The  education  of  the  higher  classes  is  generally  private,  and,  of 
fWWgj  it  is  seklom  thorough.  There  are  no  large  bookstores,  and  but  few  private  libraries  of 
^vahiable  kind  ;  the  library  of  the  cathedral,  however,  is  large,  though  the  books  are  chiefly  on 
baological  subjects. 

There  is  little  diffusion  of  knowledge,  though  generally  dl  the  inhabitants  of  cities  can  read 
Md  write.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  men  in  the  streets  in  tbe  garb  of  extreme  poverty,  readbg  die 
I,  which  are  published  in  Mexico  on  every  other  day.  There  may  be  seen  in  the  streets 
at  Rome  and  Naples,  scribes,  to  read  and  answer  the  letters  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
these  services  for  themselves.  Medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge  is  in  a  low  state  ; 
tions  are  forbidden  by  law,  or  prohibited  by  public  opinion.  The  course  of  instruction 
a  the  coDeges  includes  a  little  Latin,  some  philosophy,  law,  and  such  theology  as  the  clergy 
ra  able  or  willing  to  communicate.  The  education  of  females  is  neglected,  though  they  have 
hoam  themselves  endowed  with  the  power  of  making  much  in  this  way,  of  few  advantagesp 
ad  some  of  them  have  become  intelligent  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  the  usual  means  of  in- 
imetion. 

14.  State  of  the  Arts,  If  we  except  architecture,  there  are  few  monuments  of  art  in  Mex- 
ao.  The  churches  are  profusely  decorated,  but  tbe  images  and  paintings  are  gaudy  without 
laauty.  There  is,  however,  a  talent  for  the  imitative  arts,  that  needs  omy  favorable  circum* 
rtances  to  bring  it  forth.  When  instruction  was  given  in  drawing  at  the  school  of  Mines,  the 
mspA  proficiency  of  some  of  the  students  was  almost  beyond  parallel.  Tbe  Indians  show 
■ndi  talent  in  this  way,  and  they  make  clav  models  of  the  difi!erent  races,  and  their  costumes^ 
nidi  admirable  fidelity.  There  was  lately  m  the  great  square  at  Mexico  a  bronze  equestrian 
iiatae  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  till  it  was  removed,  from  republican  scruples.  It  was  the  pro« 
Inetion  of  a  Mexican,  Tolsa  ;  and  it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aure* 
Eos,  at  Rome.  The  school  of  Mines  has  a  valuable  collection  of  casts,  purchased  by  tbe 
Bpanisb  government.     And  the  La6coon,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  other  statues  of  antiqui« 

J,  are  found  in  the  new  world,  at  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  in 
edd. 

15.  Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  Mexico,  and  there  are  few  believers 
b  any  other  ;  the  distinction  is  strongly  defined  by  the  laws,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Protes- 
(aaC,  until  converted,  to  marry  a  Catholic.     Tbe  influence  of  the  clergy  is  of  courae  very 

E,  though  it  is  on  the  decline.     The  clergy  had  a  ereat  agencv  inproducing  the  first  revo- 
lt for  they  shared  in  all  tbe  disadvantages  and  disabilities  of  me  Creoles.     The  number  of 
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tbe  clergy  is  about  10,000,  half  of  which  are  regular  and  wear  Ibe  cowl.  InehdiBg  hj  tndK 
ers  snd  aervaoU,  the  Dumber  may  be  increased  to  4,000  more.  Formeriy  tbqr  hM  hqi 
estates  in  mortmain,  but  their  possessions  have  been  reduced  from  44,000,000  to  Im  lit 
30,000,000.  The  greatest  riches  were  in  charges  left  by  the  pious  oa  lands,  for  fnoa  ■■> 
These  have  been  sequestrated  both  by  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  greatest  salary  of  idt  IMm 
is  130,000  dollars,  and  the  least  is  6,000.  The  income  of  the  parish  ptiesta  depends  Mtt 
upon  tbe  disposition  and  skill  of  the  incumbent ;  the  tithes  do  not  produce  any  ngulv  or  mv> 
lain  sum,  and  the  chief  support  of  tbe  priests  comes  from  marriages,  baptisms,  buiiabi  ■! 
masses.  The  marriages  are  celebrated  tviih  some  pomp,  and  tbe  fee  for  the  priest,  evea  fiiK 
panies  of  the  lowest  rank,  is  no  less  than  22  dollars,  and  ibis  in  a  country  where  the  bouMs  tf 
the  poor  cost  but  4  dollars,  where  the  price  of  labor  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  day,  tnd  <Ah» 
the  church  observances  leave  but  175  working  days  in  a  year.  This  onerous  tax  upOB  W^ 
riages  cannot  but  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  public  morals.  There  is  little  c< 
Mexican  funerals,  the  body  is  carried  away  in  a  common  coffin  from  which  it  is  ' 
the  earth.  The  coffin  is  used  rather  as  a  vehicle  than  a  sarcophagus.  Few  mo 
erected  over  the  dead.  There  is,  however,  a  bust  over  the  tomb  of  Cortez.  Tbore  ■  I 
archbishopric  and  0  bishoprics,  7  of  which,  together  with  79  benelices  attached  to  the  CiAth 
dral,  are  now  vacant.  The  court  of  Rome  has  refused  to  present,  under  the  political  sltfa  if 
Mexico ;  but,  should  this  refusal  be  continued,  it  is  probable  that  the  govemmeot  will  itadf 
assume  the  right  of  presentation.  Almost  every  house  has  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Goifc 
lupe,  or  of  the  crucifixion,  but  there  are  so  few  Bibles,  that  one  is  sometimes  sbowa  Mfr 
curiosity. 

16.  Government.  Tbe  government  is  at  least  nominally  republican.  After  tbe  prokMdl 
struggle  with  Spain  for  independence,  the  government  fell  into  the  bonds  of  Iturtwle,  a  0» 
ole,  who  caused  himself  [o  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico  in  IS33.  This  short-lived  mh 
ptre  was  overthrown  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1824  the  Mexicans  adopted  a  consdltfiHlr 
modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  This  constitution  was  not,  however,  sufficieot  to  ai^ 
vent  civil  disseusions,  and  the  sword  was  too  often  appealed  to,  to  decide  the  claims  of  mi 
chiefs  or  factions.  But  it  preserved  a  nominal  existence  until  1835,  when  it  was  abolisM  If 
a  decree  of  Congress,  suppressing  the  State  constitutions,  and  establishing  a  central  govO^ 
ment.  Under  this  new  order  of  things,  thepresiden  was  chosen  by  an  indirect  vote,  ud  At 
departments,  as  the  late  States  were  called, were  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  mIxmI 
frovemment.  The  celebrated  Santa  Anna  bad  a  great  hand  in  bringing  about  this  reToliUkft 
Since  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the  government  has  been  re-establishnd  on  its  loraff 
basis;  but  it  still  remains,  as  it  ever  has  done,  greatly  deficient  in  means  and  aullKMiiy,  ■! 
greatly  agitated  by  the  multiplicity  of  factions, which  have  always  fonned  a  prumtoeiil  feuuiev 
the  Mexican  character. 

17.  Jintiquitiei.  The  ancient  Mexicans,  though  they  knew  not  tbe  uses  of  troo,  &•*■> 
theless  constructed  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  labor  that  are  found  upon  the  earth,  BBiti 
that  in  point  of  magnitude  may  be  ranked  with  the  monuments  of  £gy  pt.  Few  pe<nli^  i^ 
deed,  have  moved  such  masses  as  the  Mexicans  ;  the  most  prominent  of  their  antiquibM  M 
pyramids  or  mounds  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  The  bases,  however,  are  much  longer  tblD  Am 
of  tbe  Kgypiian  pyramids.  At  Cholula  the  base  is  in  length  1,400  feel,  nearly  double  tliat  if 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  present  height  of  the  mound  at  Cholula  is  177  feet,  wUtk 
is  more  than  that  of  the  third  pyramid  of  GhJze.  The  materials  are  unbumt  bricks  and 
in  alternate  layers.  It  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  conical 
It  is  of  4  stories,  which  diminish  in  size,  having  a  terrace  or  platform  around  each.  Inci 
ihrough  a  part  of  this  pile  to  make  a  road,  a  square  chamber  was  discovered  built  of 
and  supported  by  beams  of  typress.  It  was  perhaps  a  chamber  of  the  dead,  though 
few  funeral  monuments  in  Mexico. 

There  are  many  of  these  Uocalti  or  pyramids  scattered  over  Mexico,  and  ihey  hav^fj 
coincidence  in  form  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Asia.     Some  wen  constnu  ~ 
smcoih  stones ;  in  the  Mexican  cities  they  were  as  numerous  as  mo^ues  in  Moorish 
and  Cortez  gave  them  the  same  name.     In  the  Mexican  valley  arc  2,  one  calle<l  tbe  bt 
tbe  sun,  and  tbe  other  the  house  of  tbe  moon.     The  former  has  a.  base  of  683  feet,  and  is  II 
feet  in  heiglit.     The  faces  of  these  are  nearly  north  and  south,  and  in  some  other 
they  arc  exactly  so.     Around  these  two  pyramids,  are  several  hundred  minor  oties, 
ID  parallel  streets.     Near  Tezcuco  is  tbe  bath  of  Montexuma,  on  a  mountaiD  covered 


Mnril  rmns.  The  bnlh  ts  cot  with  mathematical  pMcirion,  in  a  hud,  pmphTretical  roe^ 
1^  polished,  and  Btacds  out  like  a  swaUow's  nest  in  the  side  of  a  bouse ;  it  is  IS  feit 
Vint  wide,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  well  6  feet  deep.  It  is  sumxmded  by  a  low  porapetf 
Jitbere  is  a  cut,  the  representation  of  a  chain,  such  as  is  drawn  inthe  anctoit  pictures  b| 
hgtoldna. 

IS  ia  a  diupidated  monument  called  the  Fort  of  Xochicalco,  on  an  insulated  hill  sor- 
d  br  trencbes  and  divided  by  an  into  5  terraces.  Its  sides  exactly  &ce  the  cardinal 
There  are  various  fragments  of  porphyry  well  cut,  with  figures  of  crocodiles  spoutmg 
■kI  of  men  sitting  like  the  Asiatics,  cross-le^ed.  On  the  top,  which  is  t  square  sur* 
'  100,000  square  feet,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  edifice.  In  the  pr^rince  of  Oaxaea 
I  nins  of  an  ancient  Mexican  city,  where  many  of  the  walls  are  ornamented  m  what  we 
MfNM  and  labyrinths,  in  Mosaic,  of  small  stones.  The  desigos  are  much  like  (bose  m 
laeb  caDed  Etruscan.  There  are  here  6  porphyry  columns  without  capital  or  biM, 
m  a  large  hall  to  support  the  roof.  Their  height  is  16  feet,  and  the  general  dispositioa 
n,  and  of  the  other  ruins,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  m  Upper  Egypt. 
rteeat  iovestigations  support  the  descriptions  given  by  the  conquerors,  orHezican  ar- 
tn.  The  remains  are  massy.  In  the  palace  of  Mitla,  there  are  stones  more  than  19 
Iracth,  5  feet  in  breadth,  and  3  in  the  thiclmess.  The  pyramid  of  Fapantia,  which  was 
■M  but  about  50  years  ago,  is  composed  altogether  of  large  blocks  of  stone  smoothly  cut- 
borders  of  Yucatan  there  ore  large  vestiges  of  an  Indian  capital ;  much  of  it  is  of  stone, 
re  are  many  sculptured  figures  and  bas  reliefs.  The  circumfercftice  of  the  ruin  is  about 
as.  Many  however  of  the  Mexican  monuments,  and  all  of  them  in  the  cirr,  were  de- 
1^  the  Spanish  conquerors,  from  motives  both  of  policy  and  piety.  The  moveable  n^ 
I  of  Mexico  consist  in  rude  and  grotesque  statues  ol  stone,  in  manuscripts  or  hieroglyph* 
ntings  executed  on  skins,  cloth,  and  agave  paper.  There  is  at  Mexico  a  colossal  statoe 
eoddess  of  war,  which  is  now  buried,  that  it  may  not  revive  the  dormant  superstitions  ol 
lans.  When  it  was  taken  up  that  a  cast  might  be  made  from  it,  the  natives  dressed  it 
m.  "  A  view  of  this  idol,"  says  a  traveler,  "  is  enough  to  dispel  any  doubt  of  the 
MS  committed  before  it.  Fuseli  could  have  conceived  nothing  more  hideous.  Tbe 
'  is  of  twisted  snakes,  and  2  serpents  supply  tbe  place  of  arms.  The  omameDts  ire  in 
er.  The  necklace  represents  human  hands  and  skulls  fastened  together_W  entrails.  True 
tt  tbe  gods  of  the  heathen  are  devils."  This  statue  is  9  feet  high.  Withinthe  eodo- 
the  cathedral,  and  sunk  even  with  the  earth  is  an  ancient  mass,  called  the  stone  of  the 
es.  It  is  of  porphyry,  9  feet  broad.  In  the  centre  is  a  head  of  relief,  surrounded  by 
ips  of  figures.  There  is  a  groove  in  the  stone  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  victims, 
is  another  curious  stone  called  Montezuma's  watch,  weighing  24  tons.  It  is  of  basaltic 
ry,  of  which  none  is  found  within  S  leagues  of  the  city.  It  is  in  fact  cut  bto  figures, 
note  tne  Mexican  division  of  time,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  Mexican  calendar. 
;  the  antiquities  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  sound  cypress  tree  in  the  province  of  Oaxa> 
asuring  in  circumrerence  93  feet  and  a  half. 

Hittory.  Mexico  was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  in  1531.  MonteztuMk 
was  at  that  time  emperor,  and  fell  in  defence  of 
bis  capital.  The  Inhabitants  were  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization  j  they  were  acquainted 
with  tbe  arts  of  working  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, and  with  a  kind  of  printing ;  and  their 
cities  were  adorned  with  temples  and  palaces, 
and  regulated  by  a  police.  The  counuy  con- 
tinued a  province  of  Spun  till  1610,  when  an 
insurrection  commenced  in  Durango,  and  after 
a  variety  of  revolutionary  movements,  Iturbide 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  in  1832.  His 
imperial  sway  was  brief.  He  was  banished 
the  country,  and  a  government  was  established 
on  a  model  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
Dtatk  0/  Mmitennia.  States.     The  most  important  events  in  the  re- 

cent history  of  Mexico  are  the  overthrow  of 
eral  constitution  in  1835,  the  consequent  revolt  and  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Texas,  tbe 
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war  with  France,  during  which  Vera  Cruz  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  dv3  waft  ka 
tween  the  centralists  and  federalists.     The  present  state  of  the  country  u  Su  fiora  Ifpi 
Civil  commotions  are  still  constantly  occurring ;  and  the  stability  and  quiet  of  real  freedoBM 
yet  to  be  experienced. 


CHAPTER  LV, 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


1 .  Boundaries  and  Divisions.  The  late  Republic  of  Central  America  k 

N.  by  the  Mexican  United  States  ;  E.  by  the  Caribbean  sea ;  8.  by  the  Republic  of  Mcv 
Grenada,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between  lat.  8^  and  17^  N.,  and  long.  87^  ad 
99^  W.,  having  an  area  of  185,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000,000.  It 
was  composed  of  five  States,  and  subdivided  into  partidos  or  districts,  and  of  the  Fcdsnl 
District,  which  contained  the  seat  of  government. 


States. 

Guatemala 
San  Salvador 
Honduraa 
NicaraflTua     • 
Coota  Rica 

Federal  District, 


Popalatloa. 

Capitali. 

850,0U0 

Old  Guateroak 

350,000 

San  Salvador 

280,000 

Comayagua 

270,000 

Leon 

150/X)0 

San  Joa< 

•            • 

New  Goaiemalm 

is^no 


2.  Mountains,  A  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  Mexican  and  Rmk§ 
Mountain  range  traverses  the  country.  It  extends  along  the  western  coast  not  far  from  Ai 
Pacific,-  and  presents  a  series  of  21  volcanic  summits  in  constant  activity.  This  part  of  Al 
country  is  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  which  have  buried  chiei  ji 
ruins,  and  destroyed  whole  tribes  of  people.  The  volcano  of  Jlgua^  and  that  of  Fuego^  loA 
near  Guatemala,  rise  to  the  height  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet. 

3.  Ijakes  and  Rivers.  The  largest  rivers  flow  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  moiBHiB 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There  is  none  of  great  extent,  but  several  are  navigable.  The 
Motagua^  which  flows  through  the  State  of  Guatemala,  the  Ulua  and  Segovia  of  Hoodnnii 
and  the  San  Juan^  64  miles  long,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  are  the  prinqpL 
Lake  JSTicflragua^  120  miles  in  lengtli  by  41  in  breadth,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  wi 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Leon,  which  is  10  miles  to  the  northwest,  by  a  navigable  rim* 
Lake  Leon  is  but  5  miles  from  the  Tosta^  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  union  of  its 
2  oceans  through  these  chaunels  is  contemplated.  In  the  State  of  Guatemala  is  Lake  Dwksm 
Izavalj  communicating  with  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

4.  Soil  and  Climate.  The  soil  is  in  general  good,  and  the  climate  exhibits  the  same  nri^ 
ty  as  in  the  Mexican  States.  The  productions  are  also  similar,  including  indigo,  tobaccOi  eo- 
chineal,  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  &c. 

5.  Coasts  and  Bays.  In  the  northeast,  between  Honduras  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Tn» 
tan,  lies  the  large  Bay  of  Honduras^  the  navigation  of  which  is  rendered  dangerous  faj  wasfSh 
ous  reefs  and  keys.  On  this  bay  is  an  English  settlement  called  Balize,  formed  for  the  fth 
pose  of  cutting  dye-wood  and  mahogany.  It  consists  of  about  200  whites  and  3,000  blaetai 
A  great  extent  of  coast  to  the  south  of  the  bay  is  occupied  by  the  Sambo  and  Mosquito  I^ 
dians,  who  have  never  been  subdued  by  the  whites.  They  are  under  the  protection  of  lbs 
English. 

6.  Towns.  JVeto  Guatemalay  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  m  a  pleasant  and 
valley,  which  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  It  was  built  in  1774,  in  consequence  of  the 
entire  destruction  of  Old  Guatemala  by  an  earthquake.  The  streets  are  broad,  cleni  #i 
straight ;  the  houses  are  generally  low,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  anifl^ 
vided  with  gardens  and  fountains.  The  cathedral,  the  government  iiouse,  the  ucKbbhip^ 
palace,  the  mint,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  handsome  buildings.  The  conunefce  mi 
manufactures  of  tlie  city  are  extensive.     Population,  50,000. 

Old  Guatemala^  capital  of  the  State  of  Guatemala,  has  been  several  times  destnmd  If 
earthquakes,  and  lies  between  the  volcanoes  of  Agua  and  Fuego.  It  suffered  nradi  MB  m 
earthquake  in  1830.  It  formerlv  contained  50  or  60  churches,  and  several  large  eammtlh 
which  are  now  in  ruins.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America.  Popnktiooy  90yMlL 
Chiquimulai  in  the  same  State,  is  a  place  of  about  35,000  inhabitants. 
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8m  Sahaiior^  the  capital  of  tba  State  of  tbe  lane  oani^  b  tgieedbly  tftuated,  in  lUe 
ftie  iodifo  and  tobaoco  plantatioiiSy  and  baa  an  active  eooiBieMde  and  esuenaive  manufaotui 
'  lion,  39»000.  Camayaguqy  the  capital  of  Hondnraa,  irilb  90^)00  inbaUunts,  cootaioaA 
Tnaillo  and  Omoa,  in  tbe  same  Sute,  have  good  harbors  on  the  Bay  of  Hondiuaa, 
are  sickly.  Leon,  capital  of  Nicaragua,  b  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  aad 
RHrtaina  a  university  and  a  cathedral.  It  has  38,000  inhabitants.  Niraraffua  is  the  second 
io  the  State.  Realejo  has  an  excellent  port.  Sim  Joit  or  Coita  Rica,  with  20,000 
litants,  and  Cartago  with  about  25,000  inhabitants,  are  the  princiiial  towns  of  Costa  Rica, 
Bm  Juan,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  has^  become  a  port  of  importance. 

7.  Commerce.  Cochineal  and  indigo  are  the  two;naple  productions,  ana  ftimish  ^he  largest 
riticles  of  export.    Gold  and  silver,  and  cocoa  are  also  extensively  exported. 

8.  LihiUntanis  and  Oovernment,  The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  Mexican  States ; 
boat  one  fifth  are  Creoles,  two  fifths  mixed,  here  called  ladboa,  and  the  remainder  Indians,  with 
I  few  negroes.  Slavery  is  abolished.  The  government  was  a  copy  of  that  of  the  United  &atea. 
9ot  it  has  undergone  several  revolutions. 

iThe  f(dlowing  interesting  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ouatemalcans  is  firom 
im  woik  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  visited  the  country  in  1838,  as  an  agent  of  the  United 
Slates.  ^^  It  is  only  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  and  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  that  the  arts 
hnre  made  any  progress.  In  the  country  and  villages,  the  simple  mode  of  life  of  the  inhriu- 
differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  Indians.     The  ladies  in  the  city  wear  the  mantilla  and 


mil  when  they  go  to  church,  and  appear  without  any  covering  on  the  head  when  going  out  to 
m/k  or  on  a  visit.  They  adorn  their  hair  with  flowers,  and  high  combs,  some  of  which  are 
NHT  costly  and  beautiful.  In  the  evening  tbe  h^ad  is  protected  by  a  shawl  or  handkerchief 
■d  when  on  horseback,  by  a  hat,  with  a  profusion  of  feathers  ;  but  caps  are  never  osed.  Tbe 
of  a  Guatemala  lady  is  a  richly  embroidered  veil,  a  costly  fan,  and  valuable  jewels, 
are  generally  well  formed  and  graceful,  and  are  very  proud  of  a  pretty  foot.  The 
J  theiT  taste  for  dress  chiefly  when  traveling  ;  then  their  swords,  their  spurs  of  ma 
phrier,  their  poniards  with  silver  sheaths,  the  embroidered  trappings  of  their  horses^  and  their 
Mhar  ornaments,  imply  an  expense  of  not  less  than  1,000  dollars. 

:  '^  Both  sexes  are  amiable,  courteous,  and  attentive  to  strangers,  of  a  mild  disposition,  livehr 
■pginntion,  and  good  natural  talents  ;  but  in  education  they  are  extremely  deficient.  Hospi- 
Ifeily  is  one  of  their  virtues,  gambling  one  of  their  faults,  and  they  are  addicted  to  cock'-fightu^ 
md  buU-feasfe.  They  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  speaking  with  a  whinmg  accent,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Andalusians,  and  in  some  points  of  pronunciation,  they  diflTer  from  the  European  Span- 
iards. Their  amusements  consist  chiefly  of  dancing,  and  riding  on  horseback ;  there  are  no 
carriages  of  any  kind  in  Guatemala.  Almost  every  house  is  open  to  visiters,  and  many  a 
imall  party  meets  every  evening  and  passes  the  time  in  social  intercourse.  When  a  stranger 
it  told,  tlmt  ^  the  house  is  at  his  disposal,'  he  maysconsider  himself  a  guest. 

^'  They  have  a  great  fondness  for  religious  processions  and  ceremonies  ;  these  consist  of  a 
xvalcade  of  well-mounted  and  well-dressed  citizens  ;  then  follow  a  crowd  on  foot,  with  lighted 
ipers  ;  next  come  the  authorities  and  the  clergy,  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony  ;  the  bish- 
)p,  if  present,  walks  under  a  canopy  of  silk,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold,  and  on  his 
ipproach  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  every  knee  bent ;  a  military  guard  and  band  bring  up  the 
lear.  On  such  occasions  the  streets  are  covered  with  awnings,  and  hangings  of  silk  and  velvet 
idom  the  houses  ;  the  altars  glitter  with  lights,  mirrors,  and  precious  metals." 

9.  History.  The  country  was  conquered  by  Alvarado,  who  was  sent  from  Mexico  by 
]7ortez,  in  1523.  Tbe  natives,  called  Quiches,  lived  in  cities,  and  some  ruins  of  their  works 
ire  yet  visible.  The  province  was  erected  by  the  Spaniards  into  a  captain-generalship  by  the 
wne  of  Guatemala,  and  continued  dependent  upon  Spain  until  1821,  when  it  declared  itself 
odepeodent.     A  constitution  was  adopted  in  1824.     But  the  states  are  now  independent. 

CHAPTER  LVI.    WEST  INDIES. 

• 

1.  SihuUion  and  Extent.  The  West  Indies  are  an  extensive  cluster  of  islands,  at  the  entrance 

of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stretching  from  lat.  10^  to  28°  N.;  between  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the 

•ortb,  and  the  river  Orinoco,  on  the  cpntinent  of  South  America ;  the  Bahama  Islands  being 

iie  most  nordiem,  and  Trinidad  the  most  southern.     These  isbnds  were  first  discovored  by 
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Columbus,  who  called  them  the  West  Indies,  on  the  supposition  that  thqrwere  comeetodind 
the  continent  of  India.  Sailors  distinguish  them  into  the  Wmdward  and  Leeward  IsknA;  mi 
they  are  sometimes  denominated  the  Caribbee  Islands^  the  Great  and  Little  JhiHtkt^ 
Columbian  •Archipelago.  We  shall  follow  the  political  divisions  of  these  islands 
description. 

Table  of  Comparative  •Areas, 


Cuba  (with  Pmos) 

Hayti 

Jamaica 

Porto  Rico 


SqnanMOea. 

43,380 

39,400 

5,530 

3,865 


Greater  Antilles 
Lesser  Antilles 


Land  area  of  the  Archipelago 


83,165 
11,380 

93,445 


Tabular  View  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  1836. 


|Area,8q.  M.  I     Whttat.      |  Froe  Btocki.  |      Blatta,       |   T^tai'Hf. 


British  Islands, 
Ane^ada  . 
ADguila 
Antigua    . 
Bahamas 
fiarbadoes 
Barbuda        • 
BermudaB 
Bieque,  or  Crab#  . 
Cayman   . 
St.  Chriitopher  or  KiUa 
Culebra,  or  Passage* 
Dominica 
Grenada 
Grenadines 
Jamaica  .        . 

St.  Lucia 
Montserrat 
Nevis 
Roatan 
Tobago 
Tortola     . 
Trinidad 
St.  Vincent 
Virgin  Gorda 

Spanish  Islands. 
Cuba 
Porto  Rico    . 


French  Islands. 
Desirade 
Guadeloupe 
Mariegalante     . 
Saintes 
Martinique 
St.  Martiu,  Northern  part 

Dutch  Islands. 
Cura^oa* .... 
St.  Eustatius 

St.  Martin's,  Southern  part 
Saba*    .... 


Danish  Islands. 
Ste.  Croix 
St.  Jolin 
St.  Thomas 


SKedish  Idand. 
St.  Bartholomew 

HuyH 


I 


56 

no 

lOd 
4,440 

164 
72 
20 
40 
60 
68 
12 

275 

120 

30 

5.520 

275 
47 
20 
28 

120 

20 

1,970 

121 
•  15 


43,380 

3,865 


450 

90 

12 

200 

15 


375 
10 
10 
20 


80 
70 
50 


25 
39,400 


] 


365 

1,980 

4,657 

14,959 

4,264 


1,612 

840 

801 

36,000 
881 
330 
700 

280 

477 

4,201 

1,301 


311,051 
162,311 


11,000 
9,410 


(including 


2^ 
150 
800 


2,715 
33,432 
13.916 
87,953 

'4^ 


23,660 

17,990 

27,322 

312344 

17,267 

7,339 

10,723 

14,621 

6^83 

31,083 

25,821 


106,494 
127,887 


11,324 
18,832 


Saba) 


1,200 
250 
700 


600,000 


none. 

u 
« 

M 

« 
CI 
<C 
*i 
St 
CI 

II 

II 
II 
14 
II 
II 
11 
11 
II 
II 
It 


386^2 
34,340 


97,330 
81,753 


7,000 

13,000 

4flO0 


30,300 
2,600 
6,^00 


6,000 
none. 


8,080 

SMU 

18,873 
108,919 

'6,790 


9B48S 

348344 
18J48 

ll,i49i 

14,981 

6,988 

46,984 

97^98 


704,487 


119J654 
109,996 


19,008 

18/M 

6J008 


34/XIO 

8,900 
7JD88 


15,988 
608^ 


'J 
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S.  CiMMte,  &c.  Most  of  the  Antilles  are  situated  between,  the  tiropics,  and  there  is  not  mudl 
MStnoce  in  their  climate  ;  accurate  observations  made  in  any  one  of  them  may  be  applied,  witft 
fettle  rariatioo,  to  them  all.  The  spring  begins  about  the  month  of  May ;  the  savannas  then 
dttui|e  their  russet  hue,  and  the  trees  are  adorned  with  a  verdant  foliage.  The  periodical  rains 
fiom  the  south  may  at  this  time  be  expected  ;  they  fall  generally  about  noon,  and  occasion  i 
lipid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  thermometer  varies  considerably  ;  it  falls  sometimes  6  or 
8  degrees  after  the  diurnal  rains  ;  but  its  medium  height  may  be  stated  at  78^  of  Fahrenheit. 
After  these  showers  have  continued  for  a  short  period,  the  tropical  summer  Appears  in  all  its 
splendor.  Clouds  are  seldom  seen  in  the  sky  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  only  rendered  supportable 
mr  the  sea  breeze,  which  blows  regularly  from  the  southeast  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  nights  are  csJm  and  serene,  the  moon  shines  more  brighdy  than  in  Europe,  and  emits  a 
li^  that  enables  one  to  read  the  smallest  print ;  its  absence  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  planets,  and  above  all  by  the  luminous  effulgence  of  the  galaxy.  From  the  middle  of  Au- 
Eost  to  the  end  of  September,  the  thermometer  rises  frequently  above  90^  ;  the  refreshing  sea 
breeze  is  then  interrupted,  and  frequent  calms  announce  the  approach  oT  the  great  periodical 
nuns.  Fiery  clouds  are  seen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  appear  less  distant  to  the 
mectator  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rain  falls  in  torrents  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  low  grounds  is  submerged. 
The  rain  that  fell  in  Barbadoes,  in  the  year  1754,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  87  inches.  The 
OMMSture  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  iron,  and  other  metals  easily  oxidated,  are  covered 
with  rust.  This  humidity  continues  under  a  burning  sun.  The  inhabitants  (say  some  writers) 
ife  m  a  vapor  bath  ;  it  may  be  proved,  without  using  this  simile,  that  a  residence  in  the  lower 
yirtof  the  country  at  this  season,  is  disagreeable,  unwholesome,  and  dangerous  to  a  European. 

In  order  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe 
inoming  m  the  Antilles.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  watch  the  moment  when  the  sun,  appear- 
hg  through  a  cloudless  and  serene  atmosphere,  illumines  with  his  rays  the  sunmuts  of  the  moun- 
Hms,  and  gilds  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  orange  trees.  The  plants  are  spread  over  with 
gossamer  of  fine  and  transparent  silk,  or  gemmed  with  dewdrops,  and  the  vivid  hues  of  indus- 
trioys  insects,  reflecting  unnumbered  tints  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  the  richly 
cultivated  valleys  is  diflerent,  but  not  less  pleasing  ;  the  whole  of  nature  teems  with  the  most 
nried  productions.  It  often  happens,  after  the  sun  has  dissipated  the  mist  above  the  crystal 
sxpanse  of  the  ocean,  that  the  scene  is  changed  by  an  optical  illusion.  The  spectator  observes 
MHnetimes  a  sand-bank  rising  out  of  the  deep,  or  distant  canoes  in  the  red  clouds,  floating  in  an 
lerial  sea,  while  their  shadows  at  the  same  time  are  accurately  delineated  below  them.  This 
|>benomenon,  to  which  the  French  Iiave  given  the  name  of  mirage^  is  not  uncommon  in  equato- 
"ial  climates.  Europeans  may  admire  tlie  views  in  this  archipelago  during  the  cool  temperature 
if  the  morning  ;  the  lofty  mountains  are  adorned  with  thick  foliage  ;  the  hills,  from  their  sum- 
fnits  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  are  fringed  with  plants  of  never-fading  verdure  ;  the  mills 
ind  sugar-works  near  tliem  are  obscured  by  their  branches  or  buried  in  their  shade.  The  ap- 
[)earancc  of  the  valleys  is  remarkable  ;  to  form  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  it,  we  must  group  to- 
gether the  palm  tree,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  mountain  cabbage,  with  the  tamarind,  the  orange,  and 
Braving  plumes  of  the  bamboo  cane.  On  these  plains  we  may  observe  the  bushy  oleander,  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Jerusalem  thorn  and  African  rose,  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  cordium,  bowers 
if  jessamine  and  Grenadilla  vines,  and  the  silver  and  silky  leaves  of  the  portlandia.  Fields  of 
$agar-cane,  the  houses  of  the  planters,  the  huts  of  the  negroes,  and  the  distant  coast  lined  with 
ships,  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  West  Indian  landscape.  At  sunrise,  when  no  breeze  ripples  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  it  is  freqtiently  so  transparent,  that  one  can  perceive,  as  if  there  were  no 
intervening  medium,  the  channel  of  the  water,  and  observe  the  shell-fish  scattered  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  medusas  reposing  on  the  sand. 

Hurricanes  often  do  great  damage  in  some  of  the  islands,  but  they  are  rare  in  Cuba,  and  are 

never  felt  in  Tobago  and  Trinidad.     These  terrible  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the 

continuance  of  which  the  wind  blows  with  fury  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  which 

are  often  attended  with  hail  and  lightning,  most  frequently  occur  in  August,  but  also  happen  in 

July,  September,  and  October.     A  hurricane  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  of  the 

tlements,  the  air  becomes  close  and  heavy,  the  sun  is  red,  and  the  stars  at  night  seem  unusually 

iarge.     Frequent  changes  take  place  in  the  thermometer,  which  rises  sometimes  from  60  to  90 

degrees.     Darkness  extends  over  the  earth  ;  the  higher  regions  gleam  with  lightning.     The 

Spending  storm  is  first  observed  on  the  sea ;  foaming  mountains  rise  suddenly  from  its  cleai 
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and  motionless  surface.     The  vipd  rages  with  unrestrained  fury  ;  its  nohe  i 
the  distant  thunder.     The  rain  descends  in  torrents,  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  i 
the  mountain  stream,  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  submerge  the  plains, 
consternation  seem  to  pervade  the  whole  of  animated  nature  ;  land-birds  are  drtren  lato  H 
ocean,  and  those  whose  element  is  the  sea,  seek  for  refuge  in  the  woods.     The  frighted  bisfe 
of  the  field  herd  together,  or  roam  in  vain  for  a  place  of  shelter.     It  is  not  a  contest  of  tno  M- 

all  the  elements  are  thrown  into  cdat 


posiie  winds,  or  a  roaring  ocean,  that  shakes  the 
sion  ;  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  seems 
hasteu  to  her  ancient  chaos.     Scenes  of  desolation  have  been  disclosed  in  these  islani 


sion  ;  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  seems  as  if  it  were  destroyed,  and  nature  apponfe 

mdalfflk 

morning  sun;  uprooted  trees,  branches  shivered  from  their  trunks,  the  ruins  of  bouses, ■■• 
been  strewed  over  the  land.  The  planter  is  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  the  place  of  Int  fi^ 
mer  possessions.  Fertile  valleys  may  be  changed  in  a  few  hours  into  dreary  wastes,  corwal 
with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

S.  VtgetabU  Productioru.  The  rich  and  varied  productions  of  the  West  Indies,  ^n  lb 
archipelago  an  important  place  in  tbe  conoBte . 
of  the  world,  lo  its  valuable  native  plM| 
art  and  industry  have  added  others  of  not  ha 
value.  The  sugar-cane,  yielding  its  ifaredUl 
tribute  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  ;  tbe  coAi 
plant,  whose  delicious  berry  affords  a  grataU 
drink  to  millions  ;  the  allspice  or  pimento,  eeto- 
bining  the  flavor  and  properties  of  eeverd  ari- 
enial  spices ;  the  nutritive  banana  and  pknOtoi 
which,  on  the  seme  space  of  grotrndj  yiddv- 
cording  to  Humbolt,  nourishment  in  tbe  ittitflf 
133  Co  I,  as  compared  with  wheat,  nd  44  to 
1 ,  as  compared  with  the  potato  ;  the  pine  ajfllt 
the  luscious  fruit  of  the  anana ;  tbe  usefid  jito, 
sweet  potato  (batatas),  maize,  and  cassava  ■ 
manioc,  with  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  nrisv 
dye-woods  and  stuffs  (fustic,  logwood,  hSffi, 
cochmeal),  and  medicinal  plants  (liquorice  leH 
arrow-root,  ginger,  jalap,  ipecacuanha,  ke.\i 
the  mahogany  and  lignumvits  are  inchidelB 
the  list  of  its  vegetable  productions.  Todb 
catalogue  must  be  added  the  bread-Iruit,  eoMi 
nut,  mango,  papaw,  guava,  orange,  lemoe,  ■• 
marind,  fig,  cashew-nut,  mammee, 
vanilla,  pandanus,  &c. 

4.  Inhatntantt,  &c.  The  while 
of  the  West  Indies  are  Creoles,  Spanidt,  E^ 
lish,  French,  Germans,  &c.  The  mixed  IM 
are  numerous,  and  (he  negroes  most  numoM 
of  all.  Tbe  Indians  are  extinct,  except  a  mixed  race  of  Carribees,  blended  with  negn>ea,b 
the  eastern  part  of  St.  Vincent.  The  general  classes  are  those  of  master  and  slave,  though  Al 
population  of  the  free  blacks  is  increasing.  The  Creoles  are  generally  taller  than  tbe  Europr 
ans,  but  less  robust.  They  are  supple  and  graceful  in  their  motions.  The  socket  of  thaM 
is  in  them  considerably  deeper  than  in  the  natives  of  Europe.  The  ladies  are  pale  and  laDguid)H 
distinguished  for  large,  brilliant,  and  expressive  eyes.  The  dress  is  light  and  loose,  and  adjk 
fld  rauier  to  the  climate  than  to  Knropcen  fashions.  Several  languages  are  in  use  in  tbe  VM 
indies,  as  the  English,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  with  other  European  tongues,  and  the  CM^ 
a  jargon  used  in  Havti,  composed  of  French  and  several  African  dialects.  The  bdlday^ 
generally  slight  and  low.  They  are  devised  rather  for  comfort  and  coolness  than  for  '  ~ 
lion.  The  food  is  various,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  vegetable.  Tbe  bread-fniit,  ' 
tain,  sweet  potato,  &c.,  are  common.  Salt  fish  is  dealt  out  for  the  regular  ntiongof 
The  planuin  is  a  general  article  of  food,  and  it  is  good  green  or  ripe,  b<»]ed,  nnsted,  &>>%* 
baked.  The  slaves  are  ill  supplied  with  food,  thdr  whole  labor  being  devoted  t^  ibcv  MMli 
to  the  production  of  sugar  ana  cofiee,  rum  and  molassei.     The  diseases  moat  fiitu  to 
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BOBStitatioos  are  putrid  fevers,  which  often  rage  in  the  towns  and  shipping.  The  Creoles  gi?e 
fbm  lone  to  the  West  Indian  character.  Hospitality,  generosity,  and  pride  are  qualities  of  the 
phnteis.  They  are  frank  and  very  social.  There  b  but  one  class  among  them,  for  all  ar^ 
equals.  The  poorest  white  feels  himself  on  a  level  with  his  employer,  and  salutes  him  by 
grasping  his  hands.  The  Creoles  are  auick  and  intelligent,  but  indolent.  They  have  great 
nagioation  and  Bow  of  spirits.  Their  faults  are  not  those  of  meanness,  but  of  the  unfortunate 
miem  under  which  they  live.  In  Cuba  the  planters  carry  hospitality  to  its  utmost  extent. 
The  iDonteros  in  this  island  are  a  hardy  and  honest  race  of  yeomanry,  often  engaged  as 
maiiagers,  carters,  &c.  They  are  very  numerous.  The  negroes  form  in  the  West  Indies  by  far 
ibe  most  numerous  class.  The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  them,  but  where  slaveiy  exists 
•bey  pass  a  life  of  hardship  and  toil.  They  are  often  overtasked,  and  without  sufficiert  time 
far  rest.  In  Cuba,  Doctor  Abbott  supposes,  that  they  are  made  to  perform  a  third  more  than 
io  Carolina.  Here,  however,  manumission  is  much  favored  by  law  and  the  authorities.  A  slave 
wmj  buy  his  freedom,  by  paying  his  6rst  cost,  and  if  he  pay  but  a  part,  his  master  must  relin- 
pish  a  proportionate  part  of  his  time.  The  Haytians,  who  achieved  their  independence^  have 
nucb  improved  in  their  comforts ;  and  in  the  English  and  French  udands,  %vhere  a  complete 
HDaocipa^ion  has  taken  place,  the  blacks  are  rapidly  improtving  their  condition.  In  the  slave 
colonies,  the  population  is  diminishing ;  the  rate  of  decrease  being  about  3  per  cent,  annually  in 
Cuba,  and  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  other  islands.  Although,  therefore,  2,130,000  slaves 
irere  imported  into  the  English  islands  between  1680  and  1786,  the  whole  colored  population, 
including  the  mixed  breeds,  does  not  at  present  exceed  800,000  souls;  from  1521  to  1825, 
413,500  slaves  had  been  introduced  into  Cuba ;  yet,  in  1827,  the  whole  number  of  persons  of 
color  was  less  than  400,000.  The  United  States  present  a  very  different  state  of  things ;  the 
900,000  blacks  that  were  brought  into  that  country  between  1620  and  1808,  having  increased 
10  2,628,342,  in  1830. 

The  most  common  amusements  of  the  whites  are  dancing  and  gaming.  Cock  6ghting  is  very 
oommon,  and  in  Cuba  there  is  no  village  without  a  pit,  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  remarks,  is 
a  fit  emblem  of  that  which  is  boitomiess.  The  means  of  education  are  limited.  In  Hayti  there 
lie  a  few  schools.  The  English  islands  are  well  supplied  with  them.  In  Cnba  the  means  of 
instruction  are  improving ;  but  generally  these  are  so  low,  that  many  young  men  are  sent  to 
Europe  for  education.  The  religion  is  various  in  the  different  islands.  In  Cuba  and  Hayti  it  is 
generally  Catholic.  In  Cuba  the  slaves  are  baptised,  and  for  this,  the  owner  generally  pays  a 
eortain  sum  to  the  ecclesiastic  for  the  year.  In  many  of  the  islands  the  missionaries  have  had 
nuch  success,  especially  among  the  slaves,  though  they  have  too  often  been  opposed  by  the 
planters.  Generally  the  Creoles  must  be  described  as  somewhat  licentious  and  little  conversant 
Rfitb  religious  sentiments.  The  government  of  Cuba  is  that  of  a  captain-general,  appointed  by 
ibe  crown  of  Spain.  The  captain-general  is  absolute,  and  the  government  is  corrupt,  extor- 
ionate,  and  oppressive.  Hayti,  formerly  a  republic,  has  lately  become  an  empire,  an  example 
irbich  oddly  enough  has  been  followed  in  France  ;  Napoleon  III.  being  only  an  imitator 
it  Sologuc  the  black  emperor  of  Hayti.  Jamaica  has  a  governor,  a  council,  consisting  of 
iwelve  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholders.  The  governments 
>f  the  other  islands  are  various,  but  those  of  most  of  the  English  Islands  are  similar  to  that  of 
ftmaica. 

SPANISH  ISLANDS. 

1.  Cuba.  Cuba  is  situated  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stretches  from 
8.  E.  to  N.  W.,  through  a  space  of  nearly  700  miles,  but  varies  in  breadth  from  about  70  to  130. 
It  lies  between  lO'^  and  23  ^N.  lat.,  and  74°  and  85°  W.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  40,000 
square  miles.  Cuba  has  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  an  alligator,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs 
through  its  whole  length,  dividing  it  into  2  parts.  From  this  ridge,  numerous  rivera  descendi 
and  more  than  1 50  are  said  to  pour  their  crystal  waters  over  its  plains.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains,  the  country  ojiens  into  extensive  meadows,  that  afford  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
of  catde  both  tame  and  wild,  many  thousands  of  which  are  annually  killed  for  their  hides.  The 
toil  is  extremely  fertile,  particularly  in  the  valleys,  and  produces  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  all  the  fruits  and  aromatic  plants  of  the  tropics.  The  climate  in  the  interior  is 
healthy.  In  the  seaports,  m  summer,  it  is  unhealthy,  espHecially  for  strangera  ;  and  as  the  ravs 
of  the  sun  fall  almost  perpendicularly,  the  temperature  is  hot.     In  the  mountainous  parts  um 
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The  annual  value  or  the  exports  is  about  6,000,000  doUars,  the  principal  article  being  crfhe, 
with  mahogany,  campeachy  wood,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  cacao,  tortoise-shelly  WU| 
be.  In  1789,  there  were  exported  141,000,000  pounds  of  sugar ;  at  present  there  is 
ly  enough  made  for  the  domestic  supply.  Rum  is  made  in  large  quantities  ;  the  export  of 
at  the  former  date  was  76,835,219  pounds,  of  cotton  7,004,274  pounds,  and  of  indigo  758|m 
pounds  ;  at  present  a  little  more  than  one  half  that  quantity  of  coffee,  and  about  one  tendi  of 
the  quantity  of  cotton  are  exported,  and  no  indigo  is  sent  out  of  the  island. 

Port  au  Prince  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a  place  of  coiud* 
erable  trade.  The  houses  are  small,  principally  built  of  wood,  and  are  mostly  one  story  Ugli, 
with  piazzas  in  front.     The  situation  of  the  town  is  somewhat  unhealthy.     Population,  ^,000. 

St.  Domingo  is  the  oldest  city  built  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World.  It  was  founded  ii 
1498,  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  its  site  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  on  the  soodi 
coast.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  otben  of  a 
kind  of  earth,  mixed  with  lime,  which  becomes  hard  and  durable.  The  public  bdldiifi  re- 
semble those  of  other  Spanish  towns.  Population,  12,000.  Cape  Haytten  is  a  large  towa 
with  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor,  and  a  population  of  15,000.  Its  former  name  was  Ctft 
Frangois.  The  other  principal  towns  are  the  JIfofe,  Jacmelj  Aux  Cayes^  Leogane^  and  S 
Mark^s. 

This  island  formerly  consisted  of  2  colonies,  a  French  one,  which  occupied  the  westtn 
part  of  the  island,  and  a  Spanish  one,  which  occupied  the  eastern  part.  In  1792,  the  skfei 
of  the  French  colony  who  constituted  eleven  twelfths  of  the  population,  revolted  against  thdr 
masters,  and  some  years  afterwards  declared  themselves  an  independent  nation.  In  1804,  Dst- 
salines,  one  of  the  black  chiefs  was  appointed  governor  for  life,  and  he  soon  afler  took  the  lidi 
of  Emperor,  under  the  name  of  James  the  First.  He  was  assassinated  in  1806,  and  socoee^ 
ed  by  Christophe,  who  took  the  name  and  title  of  King  Henry  the  First.  The  seat  of  hii  |Df- 
ernment  was  at  Cape  Haytien,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Henry.  In  the  mean  tns 
the  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  who  refused  to  submit  to  this  government^  fimMi 
a  little  republic,  and  made  jPetion,  a  colored  chief,  President.  He  was  elected  twice,  for  pt" 
riods  of  4  years,  and  afterwards  for  life.  He  died  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bojmt^m 
President  for  life.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  subjects  of  Christophe,  disgusted  with  Ua  ^nil' 
ny,  revolted,  and  being  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  shot  himself.  Boyer  immedatebr  mareW 
with  an  army  to  the  north,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance  from  a  portion  of  the  royalist  clM, 
was  received  as  a  deliverer  by  the  people,  and  these  two  States  were  united  under  one  md^ 
lie.  In  1822,  Boyer  took  advantage  of  another  event  to  unite  the  Spanish  part  of  the  iiili 
to  the  republic.  The  people,  who  were  principally  colored,  revolted  against  the  Spanidb  wt 
thorities,  and  Boyer,  hastily  marching  to  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  with  12,000  men, 
ceived  without  opposition.  The  Spanish  soldiers  were  sent  away  from  the  island,  the 
lican  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  slaves  were  emancipated.  From  that  period,  the  RepufaEo  if 
Hayti  became  co-extensive  with  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.    See   supplement* 

The  government  of  Hayti  till  lately  republican,  has  now  become  a  military 
The  Emperor  holds  the  place  for  life,  and  has  the  right  of  naming  his  successor  with  the 
sent  of  the  Senate.  He  has  also  the  sole  right  of  proposing  laws,  the  action  of  the  legbhlM 
being  confined  to  subjects  laid  before  them  by  the  President.  The  Senate  consists  of  ~' 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
ident.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  6  years.  The  revenue  of  the  SMiii 
about  1 ,500,000  dollars  ;  the  expenditure  is  considerably  more,  and  the  treasury  is  buidani 
with  a  heavy  debt.  The  army,  badly  armed  and  disciplined,  comprises  45,000  men,  and 
is  a  national  guard.  About  four  fifths  of  the  population  are  comprised  in  the  part  of  the  i 
which  belonged  to  the  French,  and  speak  a  patois  of  mixed  French  and  Afiican  1mmm0i 
without  much  resemblance  to  the  dialect  of  Paris.  The  remainder  employ  a  simHwyiJIf 
rupted  Spanish.  The  people  are  in  general  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  fany,  but  goiiO 
tured  and  honest.     The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  ;  it  is,  bowoferi  flM 

with  notions  of  African  origin,  and  the  priests  are  few.  ^. 

■  • 

BRITISH  ISLANDa 

..I 

The  British  are  now  distinguished  from  the  other  islands,  belongbg  to  Europem  iwiwmlf 
the  absence  of  slavery.     In  1833,  Parliament  passed  an  act  prospectirely  ahnliilMp|   ' 
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HTM  ibeir  owoen.     r      v         dudq    r,  i      e  free  by  this  acti was  found  to  be  780,000,  aad 
about  590,000  were  in  the  West  indies.     The  anniial  oharge  of  these  islands  lo 
is  3,000,000  dollars.     The  foUowbg  table  shows  the  annual  vahie  of  the  |mo» 
iitf  and  exports  of  these  islands  b  1834. 
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91ie  islands  are  governed  by  an  executive  appointed  by  the  crown,  shrled  a  Governor,  aad 
MuDcil  also  appointed  by  the  crown.  With  the  exception  of  Trinidacl  and  St.  Lucia,  there 
a  also  legislatures  styled  Assemblies,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  The  population  isaboul 
10,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  whites.  100,000  mixed,  and  the  rest  negroes. 
1.  Jamaica.  Jamaica  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  Britisb  Wait 
"^  I  Islands.  It  Ls  of  an  oval  form,  150  miles  in  extreme  lengdi,  and  60  in  breadth ;  and  iti 
exceeds  5,500  square  miles.  A  lofty  range  of  qiountains,  called  the  Blue  .MountUBif 
through  the  whole  island  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  mto  2  parts,  and  rising  in  aooia 
10  7,431  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  time  moaa- 
die  aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely  different.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  tba  land 
from  toe  shore  into  hills,  which  are  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  commonly  separated  from  each 
by  spacious  vales,  abounding  in  clear  and  delicious  streams.  On  the  southern  side  of  tbo 
and,  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  nature,  consisting  of  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Blue 
ntains,  of  abrupt  precipices  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  approaching  the  shore.  The  island  is 
watered.  There  are  about  100  rivers,  which  take  tneir  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  run, 
nly  with  great  rapidity,  to  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  None  of  them  are  navi- 
bie,  except  for  boats.  Black  River  is  the  deepest,  and  has  the  greatest  current.  The  cli- 
ae  of  Jamaica,  on  the  plains,  is  hot ;  but  the  cool  sea-breezes,  which  set  in  every  morning  at 
I  o'clock,  render  the  heat  more  tolerable  ;  and  upon  the  high  grounds,  the  air  is  temperate, 
re,  and  cooling.  The  year,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  may  be  divided  between  the  wet  and 
f  seasons.  • 

The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in  some  places  deep  and  fertile ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  un- 
otful  country,  compared  with  those  which  hsive  been  generally  regarded  as  fertile.  There 
I  springs,  both  sulphureous  and  chalybeate,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  '  Sugar,  indifto, 
ttoo,  and  coffee,  are  the  most  important  natural  productions.  Maize  and  rice  are  abo 
kivated.  Fruits  abound  in  great  perfection  and  variety.  The  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  the 
and  were  the  agouti,  the  pecary,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  raccoon,  the  muskrat,  the 
\o^  and  the  monkey.  The  woods  and  marshes  abound  in  wild  fowl,  some  of  exquisite  flavor. 
Rots  are  still  found  in  the  groves  ;  but  the  flamingo  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Jamaica  is  situ- 
m1  near  the  limits  of  the  great  volcanic  region  of  South  America,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
hie  to  earthquakes.  A  succession  of  hurricanes  completely  desolated  the  island,  towards  the 
mt  of  the  IStb  century. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  3  counties,  Middlesex,  Surry,  and  Cornwall.  It  contains  6  towns, 
d  more  than  20  villages.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Spanish  Totrn,  or  St,  Jago  d$  la  Vega, 
oated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cobre,  about  6  miles  from  the  south  coast.  It  b  the  resi- 
Dce  of  the  governor,  and  the  seat  of  the  national  legislature,  and  contains  about  5,000  in* 


KingtUm  is  the  principal  town  in  the  isbnd,  with  regard  to  commerce  and  population.    It 
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stands  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  southeast  part ;  and  the  bay  admits  die  knM 
vessels  to  anchor  safely  in  all  weathers.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  straight  and  spaeioWiM 
rendered  hot  and  disagreeable  by  being  covered  with  a  deep,  loose  sand.  Kingploii 
many  Imodsome  houses,  and  has  2  churches,  a  free  school,  a  public  hospital,  and  a 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  particularly  the  finest  fruits  and  vi 
Population,  33,000. 

Port  Royal  stands  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Kingston.  It  contained  2,000  handsome 
when,  in  1692,  a  tremendous  earthquake  buried  the  greatest  part  of  it  eight  fathoms  under 
Its  advantages  as  a  commercial  port  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  ten  years  afterwards  a  fire  n- 
duced  most  of  it  to  ashes.  A  second  time  it  rose  from  its  rums,  and  in  1772,  a  dreadful  bth 
ricane  reduced  it  once  more  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  It  now  consists  only  of  three  streetSy  wak 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  Besides  these  towns,  there  are  three  other  ports  towards  the  waMn 
extremity  of  the  island,  which  participate  in  its  commerce.  Savanna-la'tnar  stands  aafiie 
soutli  coast,  and  Montego  Bay  and  Falmouth  are  on  the  north. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  348,000,  of  whom  36,000  are  of  European  origin.  Ithaia 
Governor,  and  a  Council  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  Mouse  of  AssemUfof 
43  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders.     The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  and  c<^be. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  during  his  second  voyage,  m  1494.  In  1509,  i 
Spanish  colony  was  established  ;  but,  when  the  fleet  which  Cromwell  had  sent  to  seize  Waft 
niola,  in  1655,  were  unable  to  efl!ect  their  object,  they  found  but  Uttle  diflSculty  in  taUog  Jt* 
maica.  It  was  soon  afterwards  colonized  by  3,000  soldiers  disbanded  from  the  parliamenlBy 
army,  who  were  followed  by  about  1,500  royalists.  When  it  was  captured  by  the  EnAh, 
many  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Spanish  settlers  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  tbey  loi^lfrf 
in  a  kind  of  savage  independence,  and  frequently  annoyed  the  British  colonists.  They  «cn 
called  Maroons  ;  the  last  of  their  incursions  was  in  1795,  when  they  were  obliged  tosurreBdRi 
and  about  600  of  them  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  lands  assigned  them.  Since  Att 
period,  the  internal  peace  of  the  island  has  been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  speedily 
subdued  insurrections  of  the  slaves. 

2.  Trinidad.  Trinidad  is  about  80  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  50  from  N.  to  8«  hk 
unhealthy  but  fruitful,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  various  frnhst 
maize.  The  asphaltum  lake  in  this  island  is  considered  a  remarkable  curiosity.  It  is  alxHit  3 
in  circumference.  The  substance  which  is  here  found  has  the  consistence  and  aspect  of  pit-eorf;  ft 
breaks  into  glossy  fragments  of  a  cellular  appearance  ;  a  gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  nHk- 
mixed  with  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is  used  for  smearing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  TiioHil 
has  several  good  harbors,  particularly  on  the  west  coast.  Port  Spain  is  the  chief  place  oTdi 
island.  Population,  15,000.  This  island  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1595,  nd  Ivf 
the  French  m  1676  ;  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  1797,  and  ceded  to  England  by  the  tietff 
of  Amiens. 

3.  ToBAOo.  TobagOi  situated  a  few  leagues  north  of  Trinidad,  is  about  24  miles  lomwi 
12  broad.  The  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  elevated,  and  the  western  consists  of  beaotiraj  la* 
▼annas.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  figs  and  grapes  are  of  the  best  quality.  Scarbortmgk  k  As 
chief  town. 

4.  Grenada.     Grenada  is  about  80  miles  W.  of  Tobago,  and  is  24  miles  long,  and  IS  at 
its  greatest  breadth.     The  face  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  and  there  are 
rous  springs  and  rivulets.     St.  George  is  the  capita],  and  has  a  commodious  harbor,  with 
siderable  trade,  and  8,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Barbadoes.  This  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  ItllM 
miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  the  air  is  pure,  and  modenlil 
by  the  constant  trade  winds,  which  render  it  more  salubrious  than  that  of  any  of  these  wtUf 
islands.  The  soil  in  the  low  lands  is  black,  and  towards  the  sea  sandy.  The  exports  are  stOTi 
rum,  ginger,  cotton,  aloes,  &c.  Barbadoes  contains  4  towns,  viz.  Bridgetown^  the  capmlt 
Speight^s  Town^  JlustWs  Totrn,  and  Jamestown,  Barbadoes  is  supposed  to  have  been  diMM^ 
ered  by  the  Portuguese,  but  was  settled  by  the  English,  in  1605.  It  has  suflfered  maA  If 
tempests,  fires,  and  the  plague.  In  1790,  a  hurricane  occasioned  great  devastation ;  nd  ■ 
1831,  another  still  more  violent,  destroyed  nearlv  3,000  lives. 

6.  St.  Vincent.  St.  Vincent^  about  70  miles  west  of  Barbadoes,  is  a  rugged  and  ehfaM 
island,  17  or  18  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  adapted  Sitp 
raising  of  sugar  and  indigo.     It  was  obtained  by  the  British  at  the  peace  of  1763,  msA  flb^^ 


I  noTTD  oi'  ot'  rmcmiif  u  zo  tauea  tan^f  un  ■■ 
vith  rivulets,  and  bilk  diouDdii^  in  timber,  nid  hM 
ira.  Tbera  ire  two  high  nwimtatm,  b;  wlucb  dni 
stance.     St.  Lucsa  wu  alloted  to  zruioe  in  17^. 


m 

ik  tdaa  bjr  the  French,  it  «■»  b)^  eiHifiniied  M  the  Britirii,  in  1763.  SmglMi  "m 
laL  This  islwd  was  newly  deKdated,  in  1613,  bf  tbe  oniptioo  of  the  Booffiier  M<i»> 
ioh  bad  renwined  quiet  for  a  century. 

r.  Locu.     Si.  Laeia,  ■  few  miles  north  of'  St.  Vincent,  is  SS  miles  long,  and  IS 
It  consists  of  plains  well  watered  «' ' 
good  bays  and  commodious  harbors. 
my  be  known  at  a  conudenble  distance. 
it  was  taken  by  tbe  English,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  trea^  of  Fuia,  in  1814. 
•HiRiCA.     Dtminica^  situated  between  Guadaloupe  aid  Htrtinique,  is  81  nulss  long, 
■toad.     It  is  an  assemblage  of  lofty,  clustering  mountains,  of  wUch  several  are  Tolcaic. 
M»  abound  with  rose-wood  and  other  oroameotal  trees.     Tbe  coffee  produced  here  (i 
ice  quality.     Rotean  ts  the  present  capital  of  the  island. 

oitTSBRRAT.     MantumU  is  a  small,  ond-^i^ied  island,  caotaimng about  30,000  mtm 
The  climate,  soil,  vegetable  Bid  animal  productioos,  aod  cocomerce,  en  wnikr  to' 
tbe  other  islands  of  this  group. 

UrriODA.  ^ntigva,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Houtsemt,  u  31  miles  in  length,  and 
le  same  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  black  mould,  but  in  the  dry  season,  there  b 
ipring  nor  rivulet  in  the  island.  The  inhabitanu,  therefore,  carefully  preserve  tbe  rdto* 
The  chief  staples    as  in  the  other  islands  is  sugar.  The  principal  town  is  8L 

which  stands  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  rises  on  a  steep  acclivity  from  the  sea.  Fot' 
a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

(cvis.  tY<«M  consists  merely  of  a  conical  mountain,  more  than  30  miles  in  e 
iaing  abruptly  from  the  sea.  CharlMtoiMs  is  the  capital. 
)t.  Kittb'.  St.  CkristQpher^i  or  St.  JGm\  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  fion 
I  little  more  than  1 5  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth.  The  imerior  of  the  coontij  Ir 
I  mass  of  precipices  and  barren  mountains,  the  loftiest  point  of  which  is  Motmt  Mism^' 
an  extinct  volcano,  and  rises  to  the  bei^t  of  about  3,710  feet.  The  soil  upoa  tttf 
extremely  productive.  This  island,  with  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Antigua,  and  d»  Vlr|^' 
fm  one  government,  the  governor  generally  residing  at  Antigoa.  The  chief  town  ii 
Vre,  on  the  south  coast. 

TiBaiN  Islands.  Tortola  is  the  [nincipal  of  the  group  called  the  Vir^  Islmfll^ 
g  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  6  or  7  broad,  and  prodoces  as- 
lucBr,  cotton,  and  rum.  The  Virgin  Islands  are  the  most  barren  in  tho  whole  Wnt 
trchipelago.  Besides  those  already  described,  there  are  some  other  small  islands,  and 
ceys.  1  wo  of  the  principal  of  these  are  Barbtida  and  ^nguilla.  Tbe  latter  island 
for  its  wild  catde,  which  have  multiplied  greatly  in  the  woods  of  the  interior. 
Sahahas.  The  Bahama  or  Lucayof  hiandi  lie  in  a  line  stretching  from  8.  E.  to  N. 
W.  about  700  milA,  and  extendii^  from  Sl° 
to  28°  N.  latitude,  and  from  71°  to  81°  W. 
longitude.*  There  are  2  extensive  sandbanks 
m  these  seas ;  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama 
Banks.  The  Keys  or  Cayos  are  rocks  or  aand 
islands,  scattered  in  great  profusion  over  this 
part  of  the  ocean.  Their  number  is  comput- 
ed at  700.  The  Bahamas  in  general  are  badly 
supplied  with  water,  which,  however,  is  fomd 
by  digging  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  few 
places  consist  of  a  rich  soil,  but  in  most  parta 
It  is  light  and  sandy.  Tbe  principal  prodncts 
are  cotltm,  salt,  turtle,  fruits,  mano^y,  and 
•filuVaiOMi^  Cebmhitt.  dye-woods.     Turks'  Islands  are  famous  for 

thirir  salt  poods,  which  ainually  yield  man 
,000  tons  of  salt  for  exportation.     JVew  Providence  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  A 

^ncipal  iiUnda  or  gnnf,  id  pMung  from  tbe  KmUMrn  to  tb*  Bortlwm  BitMOUtr,  ue  ths  bllnwinc,  *•. 
_L.'  T.i.-.i.  5,  Crookrd  Iiluid  Gronps  9.  Bu  S«liradw  IS.  Andna 

'    '         '■-■  la  Eleothn*  13.  Lac47ft n AbM0 


7.  Wiliini 

8.  Tba  E>B> 
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sorbs  Dearly  all  the  trade  of  the  group.  Mloisau  is  the  chief  towD.  OuaiuAmd  or  CU 
blandy  called  by  Columbus  San  Salvador ^  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Columbus  fan 
landed  in  die  new  world.  The  Bahan^as  were  the  haunts  of  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freidxMlni 
till  tlie  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  at  which  time  they  became  the  resort  of  many  bf- 
alists  from  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

15.  Bermudas.  The  Bermudas^  or  Samers  Islands ^  form  a  cluster  of  small  islaiids  iiliiB 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  number  about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so  barren  that  they  have  wshu 
inhabitants  nor  name.  They  are  200  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  Carofaii 
which  is  the  nearest  land  to  them.  The  largest  of  these  islands  are  SU  George^  wUck  is  4 
or  5  miles  long,  and  2  broad.  St.  David,  Cooper,  Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  hlani,  Bbfi 
bland,  and  JSTonesuch.  On  the  first  there  is  a  town  containing  about  300  houses,  which  is  iIm 
metropolis.  The  group  is  so  surrounded  with  rocks  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  ship  to  entar  iIm 
roads  without  an  experienced  pilot.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  delightful ;  and  the  Seldi 
and  trees  are  clad  in  perpetual  green.  The  tempests  and  hurricanes  are,  however,  somelimef 
tremendous.  The  numerous  woods  supply  timber  for  ship- building,  which,  with  navigatioB,  ii 
the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  These  islands  were  first  discovered  by  Jim 
Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1522  ;  in  1609,  Sir  George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  was  wrecbfl 
here,  and,  after  his  shipwreck,  formed  the  first  settlement. 

FRENCH  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  Martinique.  Martinique  or  Martinico,  is  about  50  miles  long  and  16  broad.  It  ii 
very  uneven,  and  intersected  in  all  parts  by  hillocks.  Three  mountains  rise  above  these  smd* 
er  eminences.  The  highest  bears  the  marks  of  a  volcano.  The  principal  productions  oe  J 
sugar,  coffee,  cassia,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  ginger,  &c.  There  are  numerous  bays  and  harbon. 
The  chief  towns  are  Fort  Royal,  the  capital,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  and  St,  Pierre,  witk 
18,000.  In  1794  this  island  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  restored  to  France  in  1803.  Il 
was  again  taken  in  1809,  and  restored  in  1815. 

2.  Guadeloupe.  Guadeloupe  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  25  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Itb 
divided  into  2  parts  by  a  channel  from  30  to  80  yards  broad.  This  channel  runs  north  and  sootb 
and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  large  bay  at  each  end  ;  that  on  the  north  is  called  Gnod 
Cul  de  Sac,  and  that  on  the  south  Petit  Cul  de  Sac.  The  part  of  the  island  east  of  the  ehuh 
nel,  is  called  Grande-Terre,  and  is  about  120  miles  in  circumference.  Point  a  Petrt,  in  dai 
division,  is  the  principal  town,  with  15,000  inhabitants.  The  west  part  is  subdivided  hft 
ridge  of  mountains  into  Capesterre  on  the  west,  and  Basse-  Terre  on  the  east.  This  part  ■ 
also  120  miles  in  circuit.  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  rich,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  Martinioo. 
Its  produce  is  sugar,  cofiee,  rum,  ginger,  cocoa,  logwood,  &c.  This  island  has  been  repetf* 
edly  taken  by  the  British.  *It  was  restored  to  France  in  1814.  Mariegalante,  a  few  leagnei 
southeast  of  Guadeloupe,  is  42  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  several  extraordinaiy  Of* 
ems  here,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  holding  several  thousand  persons.  The  climate  is  la- 
healthy.  Grandbourg  is  the  capital.  Northeast  of  Guadeloupe  is  the  small  dependent  isle  of 
Deseada,  which  is  principally  a  mountain,  with  a  table-land  on  the  summit.  It  produces  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cotton. 

Dutch  Possessions.  St.  Martin  is  about  5  leagues  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  andii 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  salt  pits.  It  belongs  in  part  to  France.  St.  Eustatius  rises  from  At 
ocean  like  a  pyramidal  rock,  a  few  leagues  north  of  St.  Cliristopher's.  It  is  one  of  the  fiMH 
and  best  cultivated  islands  of  all  the  Carribees.  Tobacco  is  its  chief  product.  It  wai  labi 
by  the  English  in  1801,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1814.  Curapoa  is  situated  75  milei  froB 
the  coast  of  Caracas,  and  is  30  miles  long  and  10  broad.  It  produces  sugar  and  tohaoDOi 
but  its  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  it  is  dependent  on  the  tains  for  its  supply  of  water.  Cnrai^  hi 
several  good  harbors,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  m  trade  with  the  Spamih 
sessions  of  South  America. 

Danish  Islands.     St.  John,  though  a  small  island,  is  particularly  noted  for  a  fine 
which  IS  capable  of  containing  Uie  whole  Britbh  navy.     It  has  also  a  number  of  laltpaidib 
Si.  Thomas  is  another  little  island  lying  near  Porto  Rico.    The  principil  town  ii  &•  Immth 
which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.     &mte  €fnm^  m  iv 
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Ihemim  its  port,  by  a  railroad.  On  the  southern  coast  is  SaiUiagOj  a  flourishing  place 
vidi  ma  extensile  commerce  ;  its  harbor  is  excellent,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy.  Popuiation^ 
"^,738.  Trinidad  is  a  well-built  place,  on  the  southern  coast,  with  13,000  inhabitanto.  B^ 
■^^  or  St.  Salvador^  about  20  miles  from  the  coast,  is  a  thriving  town,  with  7,486  inhabit 

Population  ai  different  Periodic 


1774 
17BSI 

1817 


^ 


Whitet. 

96,440 
133,559 
231),830 
311,051 


Free 
filacki. 

11,640 
20;266 
54,376 
48,960 


Free  Ma- 

Uttoet. 

19,907 
33,886 
59,682 
57^14 


Total 
free* 

97,287 
187711 
353^^ 
417,545 


Slaves. 

44,333 

84,590 
199445 
886,94a 


TotaL 

171,090 
979ja0t 
668,088 

7D4g487 


The  annual  value  or  the  imports  amounts  to  32,000,000  dollars  ,  of  exports  to  31 ,000,000 
Mkrs.     The  principal  quantity  of  the  articles  of  export  for  several  years  was  as  below : 


1«7 
1830 
1833 


Suffar. 
Arrooas. 

6,237.390 

7,86d,881 
7,624,553 


Gofiee. 
Arrobaa. 

2,001,563 
1,798,598 
2,566,359 


Molaaaea. 
Hhda. 

Ram. 
Pipes. 

Wax. 

Arrobaa. 

74,083 
66,219 
95,788 

2,457 
5,595 
3,227 

22,403 
38,741 
41,536 

Leaf  Tobacco. 
Arrobaa. 


79,106 

160,358 

92^76 


Cigait. 


167,361 
407,168 
617,713 


Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  who  did  not  ascertain  whether  it 
n  island  or  part  of  the  continent ;  nor  was  this  question  determined  till  1508,  when  it 
circumnavigated  by  Ocampo.     It  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Velasquez,  id  1611. 

2.  Porto  Rico.     This  island  is  120  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  and  contains  4,500 

re  miles.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified,  rising  in  some  places  to  mountains,  and  ni 
5  sinking  into  valleys,  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  which  descend  from  the  higher  partt. 
The  climate  differs  little  from  that  of  the  adjacent  islands  ;  and  the  productions  are  similar. 
The  woods  are  said  to  contain  a  breed  of  wild  dogs,  which  the  Spaniards  imported  to  hunt  the 
fafenceless  natives.  The  northern  parts  are  supposed  to  contain  gold  and  silver,  but  no  minet 
ire  worked. 

&.  Jnan^  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  with  a  convenient  harbor  on  the  north  coast.  Is  the 
cantal.     The  other  principal  towns  are  Jlguadillay  Guayama^Mayaguer,Bnd  Ponce. 

Porto  Rico  has  410,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  50,000  are  slaves.  This  island  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Ponce  de  Leon,  about 
1509.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  under  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  towards  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  but  tliey  found  the  climate  so  unhealthy,  that  they  soon  abandoned  the  conquest. 
It  is  now,  with  Cuba,  under  the  government  of  a  Captain  General,  who  resides  at  Havana^ 
md  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

REPUBLIC  OP  HAYTL 

Hayiij  Ilispaniola^  or  St.  Domingo^  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  West  India  Islands.*  Its 
ntreme  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmost  breadth  150,  and  it  has  an  area  of  about 
30,000  square  miles.  The  mountains  chiefly  form  2  chains,  running  from  east  to  west,  with 
leveral  collateral  branches,  that  pour  tiieir  accumulated  streams  upon  the  plains.  Most  of  the 
{Kiocipal  rivers  originate  in  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  and  pursue  difierent  directions  towards  the 
mu  One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the  ^eybe^  which  enters  the  Carribean  sea.  The  Ozama 
Mlhes  the  western  part  of  Hayti.  The  Artihonitt  is  a  still  lareer  stream,  and  flows  from  the 
Motre  of  the  island  to  the  sea  on  the  west.  Alligators  abound  in  most  of  the  larger  rivers. 
Hid  turtles  are  very  common  in  their  estuaries.  Besides  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables, 
vbich  this  region  affords,  St.  Domingo  abounds  with  many  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  mahoga- 
ny grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  species  of  oak  aflbrds  planks  50 
or  70  feet  long.  The  pine  is  also  abundant  on  the  mountains.  Few  native  quadrupeds  are 
foond  in  St.  Domingo,  and  all  the  domestic  kinds  were  introduced  firom  Europe,  tiirds  are 
numerous.     Noxious  reptiles  and  insects  infest  the  island* 


*  Columboa  named  the  island  Hiapaniola,  or  Little 
Smid,  but  learned  Uiat  Uie  native  name  waa  HayU,  whieh, 
•ner  a  lapse  of  300  yean,  haa  been  revived  since  the  rev- 


oluUoa.  The  European  powers,  however^  'PPhed  the 
name  of  the  ehicf  citj  to  the  whole  of  the  ialiuul,  aad 
universally  called  it  8t  DoioLngo 
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nte  countries ;  sod  in  Boliria,  tbey  reach  the  enonnous  height  of  from  34,000  to  95,000  fat 
Their  genenl  course  is  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  abotit  150  miles  inland.  Ttt 
whole  chain  of  the  Andes  is  subject  to  riolent  earthquakes,*  and  from  Cotopazi  to  die  SocAm 
Ocean,  there  are  no  less  than  40  volcanoes  in  constant  activity,  some  of  which  are  die  loAiart 
in  the  n-orld.  The  other  mountainous  systems  are  the  Farima  Momtaintf  constituting  stmri 
chains  in  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  and  (he  mountains  of  Brazil,  als6  consisting  of  s«nnl  dufa 
of  no  great  elevation," 

3.  Plaint.  The  great  chains  of  the  Andes  divide  South  America,  from  lat.  9°  N.  to  IIP 
S.,  into  three  immense  plains,  shut  up  on  the  west  by  a  huge  rampart  of  mountains,  bat  «JM 
towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east.  The  most  northern  is  the  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  tm 
sisting  of  level  tracts  or  llanos,  covered  with  rccdy  plants  and  a  few  scattered  palma-  Fmkr 
south  is  the  great  woody  plain  of  the  Amazon,  to  which  succeeds  the  vast  flat  of  the  pann, 
presenting  a  prodigious  expanse,  covered  with  coarse  herbage,  and  thronged  with  connni 
herds  of  cattle. 

4.  Rivers.  The  great  breadth  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  caused  by  their  diitMt 
from  the  Atlantic  shore,  has  its  natural  eSect  upon  the  size  of  the  rivers.  Gatherine  the  Kci- 
mulated  waters  of  tbe  extensive  regions  wbich  tliey  drain  in  their  long  courses,  the  Orinon,  tki 
<3mazon,  and  the  Plata,  seem  to  bring  no  tribute  tide  to  the  ocean ;  but,  in  tbe  depth  wi 

*  Comparative  Betntiaii  of  Mountains  in  SouA  JImtriea. 


1.  T^agoK  apt 

X.  AtSMwlNi      .  4,110 

3.  Semdo  Ffio      .  tfllt 


S.  Honat  DuiiU  ^M 

e.  Klb  of  Cansou  8,131 

16.  CUabonM  .   ttpM 

A7«U>c<^Uli£firtw. 

II.  Cotopul  (roleuiic}  igjM 

(do.)  .    19fi» 

I  (do.)     .  a/n 


8.  Aieqmpa 


17|7H 


JVos  G 

10.  QoiDdia  .    18;^ 

18.  8iem  of  SanU  Hartbk  UMM 

CkUL 
U.  Chiliu  RBDfa  .       .    ajBM 


46VM  AiMwibS. 


& 


Km  dm,  in  bn  tfans,  Aon  900,000  of  these  ■ninub  were  in  letMl  mfiaf.  TIm« 
lb  differ  in  color ;  some  are  wliiie,  others  black,  but  most  tt  tbem  art  MMHb  Ths 
k  aagnving  is  drawn  from  a  nliite  Llsma  in  the  Lcnfloa  Zaoknell  Gardeoi. 
to  ne«M  (C  vimgna),  the  wool  of  which  w  verjF  n^l«,  is  miMtt  dH*  Ae 
ti  kt  fimbs  are  more  neatljr  fonned,  and  it  bu  no  woUlMRnce  on  the  bieHI.  lt#«r« 
ih^fcrewn  oa  the  upper  part  of  the  bodj,  and  whitish  on  Um  lower.  •  '•'■•  - 


IB  Pata  (Cahgtnut  fulviu),  is  about  the  siie  of  a  imn,  or  rttber  !■!■,  «dl>  Saf 
■fatt  Uce  s  sucking-pig,  which  it  also  resemUes  in  its  enmting  and  mnav  of  etliii|^  It  is 
dy  leen  along  the  bmucs  of  rivers,  and  is  onljr  to  be  lound  in  the  nwin  mi  wiim  eoan- 

Cloddt  America. 
.XMk  there  are  3  different  kinds,  di Anguished  from  etch  odwr  bf  Iher  danS  tie 
^•'  one,  which  in  its  native  countiT  is  calM  tbe 

Unai   (Bradypiu  di'tfocfylnf),   nsTing   only  9 

f*~  4J^HK|ff        ~  ^        claws  upon  the  fore  feet,  and  being  without  a 

~  tail ;  the  other,  which  is  called  tlie  ISt  (<dcA««f 

at),  having  a  tail  and  3  claws  upon  each  foot. 
The  hair  of  the  Sloth  is  thick  and  coarse  at  the 
extremity,  and  gradually  tapers  to  the  root, 
where  it  becomes  Gne  as  the  nnest  spider's  web 


m  lias  so  much  tlie  hue  of  the  moss  which  grovs  on  the  branches  oS  tbe  trees,  thM  it  i> 
difiicult  to  make  him  out  when  he  is  at  rest.  The  Blotb,  in  iu  wild  state,  spends  Jts 
)  life  in  the  trees,  and  never  leaves  them  hut  tbrou^  force  or  accident ;  and  what  is  more 
ordinary,  he  lives  not  upon  the  branches,  but  suspended  widsr  tbem.  His  formation  prie- 
him  from  moving  without  much  difficulty,  along  tbe  ground.  "  Tbe  Sloth,"  says  Water- 
'*  b  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  on  his  journey  upon  a  smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a 
Vol.  II.— «9 


7^  .^gonH. 
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man  irotild  be  who  had  to  walk  a  mile  on  stilts  upon  a  line  of  foatbef4>edi.**     f  iimiii  and  mU 

fruits  constitute  the  principal  food  of  this  animal. 

The  Coaii  (JVotua  ru/a),  in  some  respects  resembles  the  raccom,  but  is  of  a  amaller  an; 
iu  legs  ore  shorter  and  its  feet  longer ;  but  like  the  raccoon,  its  tail  is  direnified  with  riqp,  il- 
tematdy  black  and  fulvous.  Its  snout,  which  is  movable  in  every  direction,  tunu  up  at  a  fttfaL 
The  iSgotUi  {Chloromya  acult),  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare  ;  and  as  it  has  Iba  bair  of  aio^ 
so  also  it  has  the  voracious  appetite  of  that  animal.  It  Ms  m- 
discriminately  of  all  things  ;  and  when  satiated,  it  bides  tkt » 
mainder,  like  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future  occaiioi.  laiigbl 
is  excelleot ;  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other  atnmdf  mi 
whenever  it  is  whistled  to,  it  stops  to  hearken.  The 
(^Myrmecophaga)  is  a  singular  animal,  wilfa  a  long 
mouth,  and  no  leeth ;  its  longue,  of  a  round  form,  I 
long  ;  and  with  it,  it  catches  the  anis,  which  are  its  fliicipii 
food.  On  coming  to  an  ant-hill,  the  animal  scratches  it  if  viA 
Its  claws,  and  then  protudes  hia  slender  tongue,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  ezceediidy 
long  earth-worm.  It  is  covered  with  a  viscous  saliva.  To  this  the  anis  adhere,  and  by  retnctsf 
it  he  swallows  thousands  of  ibem.  Tbm 
are  3  species  of  this  animal.  The  smaOnl, 
(./If.  Didactyla)  is  not  much  lai^er  tha  i 
rat ;  the  next,  (M.  tamatulua)  is  nevlf  da 
size  of  a  fox  ;  and  the  third,  {M.  juMi]  ■ 
stout  and  powerful  animal,  measuring  i3m. 
6  feet  from  the  snout  to  llie  end  of  uw  luL 
The  description  ^iven  above  applies  cJaelf 
to  the  last,  which  is  also  called  the  ant  bar, 
from  its  mode  of  defence  resembling  that  d 
the  bear.  When  attacked  by  a  dog,  it  idsai 
him  between  its  powerful  fore-lep,  ad 
^^  squeezes  him  to  death,  or  strikes  MVBt 
bi.^e^    blows  with  its  strong,  sharp  claws.     Ths  I 

last-named  spedes  have  prehensile  or  Ui 

ing  tails,  and  live  on  trees.    The  race  is  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  is  extremely  uaM  k 
diminishing  the  countless  swarms  of  ants  which  infest  the  country. 

The  .Srmadillo  [Dasypm  Peba),  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  is  protected  by  a  oat 
resembling  bone,  which  covers  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  tlie  tail,  to  the  very  taJatf 
ty.  There  are  several  species  of  this  animal.  They  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  btamb 
the  sand-hills  like  rabbits.     The  Chinchilla  {Chinchilla  htnigera),  is  a  species  of  field-iat,B 


great  estimation  for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fur  as  delicate  as  the  ailkcB  « 
of  (he  garden  spiders  may  he  so  termed.     It  is  of  an  ash-gray,  and  sufficiently  long  i    ' 
ning.     The  litile  animal  which  produces  it  is  six  inches  long,  from  the  nose  to  the  ro0 
tail,  widi  small  pointed  ears,  a  short  muEzle,  teeth  like  the  house-rat,  and  a  tail  of  B 
length,  clothed  with  a  delicate  fur.     It  lives  in  burrows  imder  ground  in  the  open  c 
Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
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Tbe  Ownea  Pig  {Caara  Cobaya)  ia  smallflr  ibao  ihe  rabbit,  and  its  legs  are  sborler.     The 
ears   are  short,  Ihia,   and 


the  hair  is  like  that  of  a  sucking  jng, 
whence  it  has  taken  the  name ;  and  il 
wants  even  the  vestiges  of  a  leil.  In  oth- 
er respects,  it  has  some  similitude  to  the 
rabbit.  The  Covando,  or  Brazilian  Por- 
cupine (Synetheret  prthtmilu),  is  much 
smaller  that  ibe  porcupine  of  Asit ;  its 
quills  are  4  IJroes  shorter,  its  snout  more 
unlike  that  of  a  hare  ;  its  tail  is  long  enough 
to  catch  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
hold  by  them.  It  may  -be  easily  tamed, 
and  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  soulhem 
parts  of  America ;  yet  is  not  wanting 
BraxiUan  Parcapitu.  ^^  j^  i^g  northern. 

The  Mo-niuyt  of  the  new  continent  differ  from  those  of  Ihe  old,  in  the  make  of  their  nos- 
trils, in  their  having  one  tooib  more  in  each  set,  and  in  having  no  pouches  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw.  They  differ  also  from  each  other,  a  part  of  them  making  no  use  of  their  tails  to  hang  by  ; 
while  others  of  them  liave  the  tail  very  strong  and  muscular,  and  serving  by  way  of  a  fifth 
band,  to  hold  by.  Those  with  muscular  holding  tails,  are  called  Sapajovt ;  those  with  feeble, 
useless  tails  are  called  Sagoins.  Of  both  there  are  several  sorts.  The  firat  of  the  sapajous  is 
the  JCorine,  or  the  Brazilian  Q,uariba  (Mycttts  ftucitt).  This  monkey  is  aS  large  as  a  fox, 
with  long,  black  hair,  and  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  its  voice.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
monkey  kind  to  be  found  in  America.  The  second  is  the  Coati  {•3teU$ater)  ;  which  may  be 
disUDguished  from  the  rest  by  having  no  thumb,  and  consequently  but  4  fingers  on  (he  2  fore- 
paws.  The  tail,  however,  supplies  the  defects  of  the  hand  ;  and  with  this  the  animal  slings 
Itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  third  is  the  Sajou  (Celnu  apella), 
distinguished  from  tlie  rest  of  Ihe  sapajous  by  its  yellowish,  flesh-colored  face.  The  fourth  is 
the  <Sai  (C  capucinus).  It  is  someivhat  larger  than  the  tajou,  and  bas  a  broader  muzile.  It 
IS  called  also  the  beieaihr,  from  its  peculiar  manner  of  lamenting  when  either  threatened  or 
beaten.  Of  the  sagoins,  or  monkeys  thai  do  not  held  by  the  tail,  is  the  Samari,  or  ^wora 
(Smguinas  sciureas),  which  is  of  a  fine  orange  color,  with  2  circles  of  flesh  round  the  eyes. 
It  is  a  very  lender,  delicate  animal,  and  held  in  high  price.  The  next  and  Ihe  largest  is  the  iS^t, 
or  Cagvi  (Pilttcia),  so  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often 
termed  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey.  It  is  of  different  sizes,  some  being  twice  as  large  as  others. 
The  third  of  the  kind  is  ilie  Tamarin  {Midas),  which  is  usually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow. 
Some,  lioivevcr,  are  found  all  over  brown,  spoiled  with  yellow.  The  fourth  is  the  Wittiti,  or 
Striated  Monkey  (Jacchits),  and  remarkable  for  the  large  tufts  of  hair  upon  tis  face,  and  its  sn- 
nulated  tail-  The  fifth  is  the  marikina  (Midas  rosalia),  with  a  mane  round  the  neck,  and  a 
bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  Ihe  tail,  like  a  lion.  The  sixth  is  called  the  Pincko  (M.  adipus), 
with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  black,  and  while  hair,  that  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like 
that  of  a  man.  The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  Mico  (Jacchxii  argentatvt)  ;  the 
hair  on  its  body  is  of  a  beautiful  silver  color,  while  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  brown,  inclining  to 
blackness.     The  Indians  cat  the  flesh  of  these  animals. 

The  Bats  arc  surprisingly  numerous,  and  are  powerful  instruments  in  the  system  of  nature,  to 
laep  the  myriads  of  flying  insects  within  due  limits  ;  some,  however,  live  almost  entirely 
opoofruits,  while  yet  others  enter  the  stables  or  houses  and  suck  the  blood  of  the  caille,  or 
even  of  men.  The  Vampire  or  Spectre-bat  (Vampirus  tanguiniga),  is  the  lai^est  and  most 
dangerous  of  these  last,  and,  according  to  the  celebrated  traveler,  La  Condamine,  it  has  wholly 
destroyed  the  large  cattle  introduced  by  Europeans,  in  some  districts  ;  it  attacks  the  victim 
during  sleep,  and  without  giving  pain,  extracts  large  quantities  of  blood.  The  spectre-bat  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  some  have  been  found  which  measured  50  inches  in  extent. 

The  woods  of  this  country  are  full  of  venomous  reptiles  and  serpents,  and  Caymang  or  Jllliga- 
tort  ( Crocodilus  palpebrosvs) ,  are  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  Boa,  or  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  the  country,  the  ^boma,  is  a  large,  amphibious  snake,  about  40  feet  in  length,  and  4  or  5 
in  circumference  ;  it  is  indifferent  as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  animal  that 
comes  within  its  reach  ;  the  negroes  consider  it  excellent  food,  and  its  fat  is  converted  into  oil. 
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It  u  met  with  pnncipaUy  id  Guiana  and  the  Dorthern  parts  of  Brazil.  The  BtatUanakt  ind 
iKjMu  abo  abound  ;  the  sting  of  the  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  but  it  produces  fever,  acoompt- 
nieid  with  excessive  thirst,  froin  which  clrcums^ce  it  derives  its  nime. 

Among  the  fish  kind  of  this  country,  the  O^notia,  or  Elettrical  JBel,  b  tibe  most  raaaifa- 
ble,  S3  possessing  the  smgular  facul^  ^  stmniiiig  hi  irot  hf 

^^^^^^  an  electrical  shock.     This  eel  abound)  m  the  nven  toA  Uo 

^^^^^^^^        ^^^^    of  the  low  lands  of  Colombia,  but  is  most  ftcouenlly  fbad  ■ 

^^^^^H^^^   ^^V    the  small  stagnant  pools,  dispersed  at  imemui  onr  tfae  in- 

^^^^k  ^^^^^^^^^^B    niense  plains  between  the  Apure  and  Orinoco.     It  ■  of  cm- 

^^^^^^     ^^^^H^^P    siderabfe  size,  beini  about  6  feet  long.     Ttw  eleetrieal  dNKk 

^P^^^H  ^^^^^^     is  conveyed  either  through  the  hand,  or  anv  ■'tWIItfl  ooidi^ 

"    .    ^^  tor  which  touches  the  fish  ;  and  a  stroke  of  one  of  (be  hqM 

Ela^rieal  Ed.  ]ji„j^  jf  properly  applied,  would  prove  instant  deatbt  mm  b 

one  of  the  human  species.     Even  the  angler  sometimes  receives  a  shock  from  them,  ccanjlJ 

along  (he  wetted  rod  and  fishing  line.     An  old  frequented  road  near  Uruticu,  has  been  actnt 

ly  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  danger  experienced  from  crossing  a  ford,  where  the  naki 

were,  from  the  effect  of  concealed  shocks,  often  paralyzed  and  drowned. 

The  Rlua,  or  tSmerican  Ostrich  (Struthio  Rhea),  in  size,  is  very  little  inferior  to  dw  M» 

man  one  ;  the  bill  k  sloped,  M 
unlike  that  of  a  gooae,  bri^  fet 
at  the  top  and  rounded  ai^ttt 
end  ;  the  eyes  are  ble^,  Mdfle 
lids  furnished  with  bain;  tlit 
bead  is  rounded,  and  corered 
with  downy  feathers  ;  tbe  neck 
is  2  feet  8  inches  long,  and  feiib- 
ered  also ;  from  the  tip  of'l 
wiog  to  that  of  the  other,  exUnd- 
ed,  the  length  is  8  feet ;  h  caa- 
not  fly,  but  it  runs  very  swifily, 
the  legs  are  stout  and  bare  of 
feathers  above  the  knees,  ami  fin- 
nished  with  3  toes,  all  placed  fat- 
wards,  each  havmg  a  straight  tad 
stout  claw  ,  on  tbe  heel  is  a  cat 
lous  knob  servmg  in  the  pIiM 
of  a  back  toe  ,  the  general  color 
of  the  plumage  is  dull  gray,  rail- 
ed unli  white,  mchoing  to  the 
latter  on  the  under  parts ;  thi 
tail  IS  not  very  short  and  conspic- 
uous, being  entirely  covered  irilli 
Jong  loose,  and  floatmg  feathm, 
I  having  lis  origin  from  tbe  k>nr 
[  part  of  the  back  end  him] 
entirely  covering  it  ;  tlie 
legs  are  brown. 

The  Condor  {Fiillur 
forms  the  type  (^  a  g< 

cond  species  of  wUch  is  the  King  of  the  Vultures  (V.  papa)  of  British  writers  ;  in 

little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  Bearded  Griffin,  the  Lammergeyer  of  the  Alps,  'i'lic  gitttnt 
authentic  measurement  scarcely  carries  the  extent  of  its  wings  beyond  14  feel,  and  it  Ifipein 
rarely  to  attain  so  gigantic  a  size.  ■  M.  Humboldt  met  with  more' that  exceeded  0  feei,  lai 
was  assured  by  many  credible  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quito,  that  they  had  never  fb« 
any  that  measured  more  than  1 1 .  The  beak  of  the  Condor  Is  straight  at  dw  base,  but  As  if- 
per  mandible  becomes  arched  towards  the  point,  and  terminalea  in  a  strong  and  weD-ovtsi 
iio(d[.  Kound  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  ooth  sexes,  the  female  as  well  as  tbe  male,  are  fif 
nished  with  a  broad,  white  ruff  of  downy  feathers,  which  forms  the  line  of  separation  befirKi 
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I'fi     ^'•'  ^  "^  ^^  naked   sldn  above   and   tlie   true 

'^^  ^' '^M|^^^^^^^^^_^^  feathers  covering  tbe  body  below  h. 

The  condor  has  been  observed  throu^ 
out  tbe  whole  range  of  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the 
continent  of  South  America,  from  the 
Slraits  of  Magellan  to  tbe  seventh  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  much  more  common  in 
Peru  and  Chili  than  in  an/  other  part 
of  the  chain,  and  is  most  freqiwDtly 
met  with  at  an  elevatiou  of  from  10,000 
to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Here,  in  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow,  tber  ma/  be  seen  group- 
ed together  to  the  number  of  S  or  4, 
but  never  in  the  large  troopt  in  winch 
the  true  vulture  sometimM  assemble 
on  the  bold  points  of  the  jutting  rocks, 
many  of  the  most  remaricable  of  which 
are  designated  by  the  natives  with 
names  derived  from  the  bird  that  haunts 
their  pinnacles.  It  is  only  when  driv- 
en by  hunger,  that  it  deacends  into  tbe 
plains,  whjdh  it  quits  as  soon  as  its  ap- 
petite is  satisfied,  unable,  as  it  wotud 
seem,  to  support  for  any  great  length 
dT  time  the  increased  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  lower 
fforld.  On  such  occasions  it  rarely  perches  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but  generally  takes 
jp  a  posiiion  on  the  ground,  for  resting  on  which  its  comparatively  straight  talons  are  pecu- 
Inrly  fitted.  It  is  said,  that  the  female  bird  builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  bare 
rocK  without  protection  of  any  kind.  These  eggs  are  staled  to  be  perfectly  white,  and  3  or 
(  inches  in  length. 

The  King  of~lbe  Vultures  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  handsomest,  although  among  the  smallet 
species  of  the  vulture  family.  When  fully  grown,  it  measures  about  2}  feet  in  total  length, 
ud  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings.     The  only  other  American  vultures, 


Kint  tf  Vulturtt.  BratSimt  Cnwou*  £»gk, 

the  Turkey  Buzzard,  and  tlie  Black  Vulture,  described  under  North  America,  formidiatiDc 
genus  near!}  related  lo  this,  but  differing  essentially  in  several  important  poinu.     Tbe  Brtuil 
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tan  Caracara  Eagle  {Polyborui  Braxilienns)  is  found  in  Brazil  md  otber  parts  of  Boulh 
America.  The  doth,  (he  filth,  the  wretchedness  of  these  birds  almost  exceed  credibiliij. 
In  the  Brazils,  where  they  are  found  in  great  abundance,  vAea  they  light  upon  a  ci^ 
cass,  which  they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  ease,  they  so  fptta  tbrnualna,  that  tbey  an 
unable  to  fly  ;  but  keep  hopping  along  when  they  are  pursued.  The  Harpg  E^U  (Bdrffit 
destructor)  is  distinguished  from  other  eagles  by  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  tbo  OEtreme  ro- 
bustness of  its  legs,  and  the  more  than  ordinary  curvature  of  its  beak  md  nlonb  It  ii  n 
bold,  that  it  does  not  scruple  to  attack  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  and  t 
t\mE«lf. 


Tit 


The  FuUunne  Caracara  Eagk  places  beyond  a  doubt  the  affinity  between  the  ei^  wt 
vulture  families.  The  beak  of  this  animal  is  deep,  elongated,  and  nearly  similar  in  foim  U 
that  of  the  Caracara,  but  much  more  compressed  or  flattened  at  the  aides.  The  naked  spict 
of  the  cheeks  is  less  extensive  and  less  defined  at  its  edges,  but  entirely  surrounds  the  e 
which  are  placed  in  both  birds  almost  on  a  level  with  the  general  surface  of  tl  ' 
wings  are  long,  reaching  to,  or  even  beyond,  ilie  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  are  n  .._ 
outline.  In  manners  this  bird  resembles  the  genuine  eagle,  having  the  same  upri^A 
Bubsisting  entirely  upon  flesh,  and  refusing  fish  if  oficred  to  them. 

The  Chilian  Sea  EagU  (, 
measures  about  S'feet  from  the 
beak  lo  the  extremi^  of  the  ,  ,^ 
4  to  5  in  the  expanse  of  its  winpi 
feathers  of  the  bead,  neck,  and  vipf 
of  the  body,  arc  of  a  blackish  blue, 
naked  part  of  the  leg  is  of  a  light  yellow. 
The  ornithology  of  this  country  is  o- 
tremely  rich  and  varied.  Birds  of  the  noM 
singular  forms,  and  of  the  most  supeib'fk- 
mage,  flutter,  singly,  or  in  eoapnai 
through  the  fragrant  bushes.  The  peOi 
blue,  or  red  Parroti,  assemble  on  tba  top 
of  the  trees,  and  fill  the  air  with  IM 
screams  The  Toucan  ( JUaiHp&Mlw),  A- 
tmg  on  the  extreme  branches,  ntthtvU 
Its  large,  hollow  bill,  and  in  loud,  phWn 
notes  calls  for  rain.  This  bird  i>  pnadfa 
its  feathers,  which  are  of  a  lemcHi  and  brid< 
red  color,  with  transversal  black  stripes  mn- 
am  EagU.  ing  the  extremity  of  its  winp  ;  it  is  abwt  lb 
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size  and  shape  of  a  Jackdaw,  wtdi  t  kqi 
head  to  support  iis  moDstrous  biO,  v^ueb,  from 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  point,  ia  6| 
inches  ;  anS  its  breadth  m  the  thickest  mti  ia 
a  little  more  than  S.  The  ^roforit  (Aero- 
glosmt)  belong  lo  the  sams  famih'  wtth  the 
Toucans ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus  is  the  Curl-crtiled  jSrofori  (P.  tiioeo- 
mtu)  ;  this  splendid  bird  is  found  ft  the  for- 
ests of  Brazil,  but  is  extremely  rare.  Tbe 
bead  is  covered  with  a  glossy,  jet-black  creat 
of  curled  feathers,  die  back  is  of  a  deep  red 
and  olive  green,  the  breast  and  sides  are 
yellow,  with  bars  or  stairs  of  red.  The  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  genus  of  CounHicoui 
( Trogen)  is  peculiar  to  the  tropical  forests 
of  America.  Tbe  Curauotn  (Crax)  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  Pheasant  tribe,  in  which, 
iiAeed,  ihey  are  generally  claned.  Tfaey  are 
natives  of  South  America,  bvii^  m  woods, 
and  feeding  on  berries,  fruit,  grain,  &c.  Tl)^ 
are  nearly  of  the  size  of  tbe  Turkey,  and, 
being  very  familiar,  an  easily  domesticated 
Their  introduction  into  our  barth-yards  would 
certainly  be  veiy  desirable,  not  merely  on  ac- 
of  their  size  and  beauty,  hut  for  the  excellence  cf  their  flesh,  wfaicfa  is  said  to  excel 
'  the  Guinna-hcn  or  Pheasant  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  There  are  several  speciesi  among 
are  the  beautiful  Crested  Curanow  (C.  abetar),  which  is  common  in  Guiana  end  Bn- 
d  easily  taken  or  killed  ;  the  Red-knobbtd  Cwnmem  (C  yartltii),  and  the  RmMar-bilkd 
rotB  (C.  nit(u).  The  Guan*  (Penttope)  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  tbe  tnie 
K>wa,  but  are  not  found  in  flocks.  They  are  eanty  dcnnesticated,  and  tbeir  flaih  ii  bighly 
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esteemed.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  fowl,  and  the  head  is  surmounted  with  i  tA- 
ed  crest.  The  BoaUbill  {Cancroma  cochharea),  a  natire  or  Brazil  and  Guiana,  belonp  Utb 
Hei«n  family.  It  frequents  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  these  warm  regions,  and,  padentfy  ^^n 
upon  some  overhanging  branch,  phmges  with  ma^ 
ring  aim  upon  its  finny  prey  boieaih.  A  lo^  ji^ 
black  crest,  falling  down  upon  its  white  had^ji^ 
duces  a  beautiful  effect.  Among  the  oCharUnB<( 
this  country  are  the  OrieUi,  the  JKmmh,  mi  it 
delicate  HummiHg-birdi^  which  rinl  n  bn^  mi 
lusire,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  sapphirai,  Ml  tn 
like  beams  of  light  from  flower  to  anKr. 


JUanaUet  or  Seo'cowi  are  a  cetaceous  animal,  found  in  the  large  rivers  of  South  Anwrin- 
They  are  herbivorous,  and  attain  the  length  of  from  10  to  13  feet.  Their  flesh  resoi  ' 
pork  ;  oil  is  obtained  from  their  fat,  and  cordage  and  whips  are  made  from  their  hidn. 

10.  Inhabitants.  The  population  of  South  America  is  composed  of  whites,  natin  laur 
ans,  blacks,  and  mixed  races.  The  whites,  with  the  exception  of  the  English,  French,  mi 
Dutch  of  Guiana,  are  principally  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin.  They  are  found  upon  tbl 
table  lands,  and  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  maritime  regions,  the  greater  part  of  the  ii' "' 


or  being  inhabited  by  Indians.     The  negroes  are  not  numerous,  except  in  the  Europein  col^ 
nies  of  Guiana,  and  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  both  of  which  slaves  abound.     Toe  I 
are  in  part  entirely  independent  of  the  governments,  within  whose  limits  their  t 


nominuly  inchided,  and  are  in  part  converted  to  Christian!^,  and  subjected  to  the  i 
autboritiet.    Like  the  natives  of  North  Ainerica,  whom  th^  resemble  b  their  geoori  jIfA' 
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charactaistics,  the  Indians  of  South  America  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  tribesy 
ttHdnz  different  languages,  and  difiarent  dialects  of  the  same  language.     We  shaD  mentioD 
ne  01  the  roost  remarkable  tribes  and  families. 
The  Pecherais  iobabtt  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  MageOaoie' Archipelago ;  they  subsist  chief 

00  shell  fish,  .and  seem  to  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism.  The  Tehuelhets, 
nmooly  cdled  Patagonians,  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  vast  regions  of  Patagonia,  and  are 
anrkahleibr  their  gkantic  size.     They  have  herds  of  guanacosi  nd  have  learned  to  naif 

1  the  hqfae.  The  Moluches,  or  Araucanians,  are  a  warlike  and  nowerfiit  nation,  dbtinpnafa- 
ibr  tMr  pcooess  in  civilization.  They  have  a  regularly  ooostttulM  go^etament,  PVMfae 
icult— y  «pd  naye  some  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  medicine,  and  other  arts  nvl  sdeil- 
UidjcShmhave  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  firearms,  and  are  m  all  respects  the  most 

mI  4r  the  nadve  tribes,  who  have  preserved  their  independence.  Their  territory  lies  be- 
BioUo  and  the  Valdivia,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Chili  md  the  northern  part 
ma. 

uelches  rove  through  the  vast  plains  or  pampas  oo  the  southern  border  of  Buenos 
Tes,  and  are  often  at  war  with  the  neighboring  whites.  They  are  fierce  and  warlike,  and  are 
unted  on  horses.  The  Abiponians  live  further  north,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
ling.  They  are  remarkable  lor  their  great  size,  and  warlike  disposition,  but  thefar  number 
i  been  much  diminished  by  their  continual  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  neighboring  tribes* 
The  Quichuas  or  Peruvians  form  the  mass  of  the  population  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  pah  of 
I  lepublic  of  the  Equator.  Their  ancestors  were  the  most  civilized  nation  of  South  Amer- 
,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  According  to  their  traditions,  art,  law,  and 
IpoD  had  been  mtroduced  among  them  by  Manco  Capac,  the  child  of  the  sun,  whose  de- 
adants  still  reigned  over  the  country,  under  the  title  of  Incas.  There  are  still  many  re* 
rictUe  monuments  remaining  of  this  interesting  people,  such  as  toads,  canals,  temples,  pala- 
ii  fortresses,  &c.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  mining,  of  workiiog  in  gold  and 
tot  of  polishing  precious  stones,  manufacturing  cloth,  &c.  Althoidb  ignorant  of  alphabetic 
iting,  they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  laws,  treaties,  &c.,  by  means  of  symbolieal 
ntings,  and  of  quipos,  or  knotted  cords  of  various  colors,  which  expressed  diflferent  ideas* 
The  Caribs  inhabit  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  and  were  once  found  oo  the  Antilles.  The 
mders,  now  extinct,  are  represented  to  have  been  cannibals,  and  the  tribes  of  the  continent 
re  been  distinguished  for  their  fierceness  and  warlike  propensities.  They  were  formerly  ac« 
riy  eng^d  in  trade,  and  made  use  of  the  quipos  above  described.  The  Ottomacs,  another 
le  livkig  upon  the  Orinoco,  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  mud-eaters,  the  mud  of  that 
Br  fommg,  during  the  inundations,  an  article  of  food.  It  is  swallowed  to  appease  hunger* 
II,  P^liHeal  Divisions.  South  America  comprises  the  following  states  and  colonies.  Here, 
Biore  than  in  North  America,  vast  tracts  are  nominally  included  within  the  territories  of 
t  powers,  which  exercise  no  actual  jurisdiction  over  them. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII.    NEW  GRENADA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I .   Situation  and  Extent.     The  republic  of  New  Grenada  is  bounfled  on  the  N.  by  the 
iribbean  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  E.  by  the  republic  of  Venemehu 
d  on  the  S.  by  the  republic  of  the  Equator.     Oo  the  northwest  it  borders  on  the  Cedtru 
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American  confederacy      It  extends  from  lat.  2^  S.  to  12^  N,  being  980  miles  in  length,  Gron* 
north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles,  and  1,700,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains.  The  country  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  the  Andes,  the  basis  cf 
which,  as  in  the  mountainous  chains  of  Mexico,  are  elevated  plains  or  table-lands,  which  ire 
from  6,000  to  9,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  southern  frontier  id  the  vicnitj 
of  Popayan,  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  diverges  into  3  principal  chains  ;  the  eastern  sepi* 
rates  ihe  valley  of  the  Magdalena  from  the  head  streams  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  mnning  id  t 
northeasterly  direction  to  the  east  of  Bogota  and  Pampelona,  passes  into  Venezuek ;  the  cen- 
tral chain,  called  the  Quindiu  mountains,  lies  north  and  south  between  the  Magdalena  and  the 
Cauca,  attaining  in  some  places  an  elevation  of  about  18,000  feet ;  the  western  or  Cboeo 
chain  passes  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  into  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  it  is  coDhected 
with  the  great  mountainous  system,  that  traverses  North  America.  The  valleys  between  Aoe 
chains,  form  the  great  plateau  of  New  Grenada,  upon  which  the  population  is  chiefly  cooeei- 
tred.  Near  the  northern  coast  is  the  Sierra  of  Santa  Martha,  some  of  the  summits  of  friack 
rise  to  the  height  of  above  19,000  feet. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Magdalena  rises  at  the  point  where  the  several  chains  above  Jescrftcd 
separate,  and  flows  north  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths,  after  t 
course  of  900  miles.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Cauca  is  the  priocipiL 
These  rivers  are  navigable  for  steam  vessels.  The  head  branches  of  the  Amazon  water  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country.  The  Guaviare  and  Meta^  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  nd 
the  JSTegro  and  Caqueta,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  are  large  rivers  rising  in  the  eastern  cUi 
of  the  Andes. 

4.  Bays.  The  gulf  of  Darien  and  the  bay  of  Panama  in  the  north  are  separated  by  die 
narrow  strip  of  land  called  the  isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien. 

5.  Climate  and  Soil.  The  description  already  given  of  the  climate  of  Mexico  applies  ma 
great  measure  to  that  of  this  country.  The  low  country  on  the  coast  is  hot  and  unheahfay,  hC 
the  traveler,  on  ascending  the  table-land,  enters  a  region  of  perpetual  spring.  So  rapid  is  As 
transition,  that  the  eye  can  at  once  embrace  plains  covered  with  the  oaks,  elms,  cereal  grane% 
and  other  plants  of  die  temperate  zone,  look  down  upon  the  tropical  regions  of  the  palms,  As 
bananas,  and  the  sugar-cane,  and  behold  above  him  mountains,  over  which  broods  an  eteiial 
winter.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  in  great  richness  and  abundance,  the  fir 
ried  vegetation  of  its  diflerent  climates. 

6.  Minerals.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but  have  been  little  woiked, 
the  gold  washings  in  the  mountains  of  Choco,  in  which  platina  also  occurs,  furnish  about  20,009 
marcs  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  nearly  $  3,000,000  a  year.  Precious  stones  of  different  kkdi 
abound.  The  emerald  mines  of  Muzo,  near  Bogota,  and  those  of  Somondoco  in  the  dqsh 
ment  of  Boyaca,  have  furnished  great  quantities  of  emeralds. 

7.  J^atural  Curiosities.  The  cataract  of  Tequendama  near  Bogota,  presents  an  assemHM 
of  all  that  is  picturesque.  The  river  of  Bogota,  which,  just  above  the  fall,  is  144  yndiB 
breadth,  is  contracted,  at  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  to  a  width  of  12  yards,  and  is  poured  pj  Sd^ 
scents  down  a  depth  of  574  feet,  into  an  almost  fathomless  abyss.  The  waters  as  thej  htf 
against  the  rocks  beneath,  rise  up  sometimes  in  columns,  sometimes  in  myriads  of  fleecy  eii 
fantastic  shapes,  like  those  formed  by  firc-works.  The  immense  clouds  of  vapor,  when  Hr 
minated  by  the  sun,  form  beautiful  rainbows.  The  plain  above  the  fall  is  covered  with  Al 
grains  of  temperate  regions,  while  at  its  foot  grow  the  palms  and  sugar-cane  of  the  tropci. 
The  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo,  is  a  natural  arch  of  stone,  50  feet  long  and  40  wide,  strelct 
ing  over  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  rolls  a  torrent  forming  2  beautiful  cascades.  The  he^ 
of  tlie  bridge  above  the  stream  is  318  feet.  Sixty-four  feet  below  this  bridge  is  a  secait 
composed  of  3  enormous  masses  of  rock,  which  have  fallen  so  as  to  support  each  other.  Tb 
cavern  below  is  haunted  by  thousands  of  nocturnal  birds.  At  the  village  of  Turbaoo  MV 
Carthagena,  there  is  a  singular  group  of  air-volcanoes,  consisting  of  conical  hillocks  fromSOfe 
£5  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  cavities  filled  with  water ;  from  these  issue  bobkbi 
of  gas,  which  often  project  the  water  to  a  considerable  height,  while  a  constant  successioe  of 
explosions  is  heard  under  ground. 

POLITkCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions  ;  Govermnent.    New  Grenada  comprises  the  territories  of  the  former 
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rorince  styled  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada ;  its  gotremment  is  repiibCcan ;  H  is  dirided 
ilo  5  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  18  provinces. 


Oqrttali. 

Tiie  Isthmus,  Panama.  Cundinamaica,         •  Bogota* 

Magdalena,  Carthagena.  Cauca,        •  •        Popayan. 

Boyaca,  Tunga. 

S.  Tot9n#.  BogotOj  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of  New  Ore 
idaj  and  b  in  general  well  built.     The  houses  are  low,  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  storiesi 

I  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthcjuakes.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedndi 
m  ffovemment  palace,  which  contains  the  executive  offices,  the  representatives'  hall,  and  the 
mence  of  the  president,  several  convents,  more  remarkable  for  their  siase  and  sofidity  than 
r  beauty,  the  mint,  &c.  The  cathedral  contains  an  image  of  the  Vir^,  adorned  with  1,358 
amends,  1,295  emeralds,  and  many  other  precious  stones.  The  other  26  churches  are  all 
Ksplendent  with  gold  and  jewek.  Here  are  also  a  university  and  several  other  learned  institn* 
DOS.  Population,  40,000.  The  beautiful  plain  m  which  the  city  stands,  having  an  elevation 
r  8,700  feet,  enjoys  a  mild  and  healthful  climate. 

Carthagena  possesses  the  finest  harbor  in  the  country,  and  has  a  thriving  commerce,  with 
ifiOO  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  contment  by 
jdges,  and  the  narrow,  dark,  and  crooked  streets  give  it  a  gloomy  appearance.  Its  stiong 
iCtary  works,  and  its  vast  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water,  deserve  notice. 
%e  marshes  in  the  vicinity  render  it  unhealthy. 

Santa  Martha^  on  the  coast  to  the  northeast  of  Carthagena,  has  a  good  harbor,  stronglv  de- 
nded,  an  active  commerce,  and  a  population  of  6,000.  Porto  Belloj  on  the  Isthmus  of  P^ 
inw,  celebrated  for  the  great  fair  formerly  held  in  it,  is  now  much  declined,  on  account  of  the 
nlubrity  of  its  climate.  Rio  Hacha  is  a  small  town,  but  important  for  its  pearl«fisbery  and 
ide.  Panama  J  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  die  same  name, 
li  a  thrivmg  and  extensive  commerce,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Popayan^  with  7,000 
habitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sotara,  is  a  handsome  and 
eD  built  town.  Pasto^  near  the  southern  frontier,  surrounded  by  volcanic  mountains, 
Mnpletely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  1834.     Population,  10,000. 

3*  Inkabitants.  The  population,  like  that  of  Mexico,  is  composed  of  Creoles,  Indians, 
oes,  and  the  different  mixed  races,  and  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mexiean 
tates.  The  whites  are,  however,  less  numerous,  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  negroes. 
i  dress,  the  ladies  follow  the  Spanish  fashions.  The  mantilla  is  general,  and  at  Bogota  the 
males  wear  a  broad  beaver  hat.  The  general  language  is  the  Spanish.  The  manner  of 
lilding  is  light.  In  the  cities,  the  houses  are  generally  low,  from  fear  of  earthquakes.  Ham* 
ocks  are  often  used  for  beds,  and  sometimes  suspended  from  trees.  The  Grenadians  have 
vend  light  meals  in  the  24  hours.  At  7  in  the  morning,  they  have  chocolate;  at  10,  soup, 
IP,  &c. ;  and  a  dinner  at  2.  Between  that  hour  and  5,  comes  the  siesta,  which  is  followed 
'  chocolate,  and  afterwards  by  a  supper.  Chocolate  is  universally  used.  All  provisions  are 
lundant  and  cheap.  In  some  large  towns,  where  copper  coin  is  unknown,  eggs  are  the  small 
lange.  If  a  person  buys  at  a  shop  something  worth  less  than  5  cts.,  he  receives  several  eggs 
ith  the  merchandise.     The  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  less  pernicious  than  in  Mexico. 

II  classes,  even  ladies,  smoke  tobacco  made  into  small  cigars.  The  most  fatal  diseases  are 
e  pulmonic  fevers.  The  character  of  the  people  resembles  that  of  the  Mexicans,  being  of  a 
immon  origin.  The  ladies  generally,  but  especially  at  Bogota,  are  said  to  have  many  attrac- 
Mis.  The  people  are  generally  indolent  and  ignorant,  but  ingenious.  They  are  little  ac- 
Bunted  even  with  the  history  and  geography  of  their  own  country.  They  are  superstitious 
kd  fond  of  show,  but  the  society  is  tending  to  improvement.  The  most  general  amusements 
e  dancing,  and  gaming  at  billiards,  tennis,  and  cock-fighting. 

The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  there  are  extensive  unoccupied  tracts  and  wOder- 
ssses.  In  the  mountainous  regions,  the  usual  mode  of  traveling  is  in  chairs  tied  to  the  backs  of 
\rguero8  or  porters.  The  mountains  are  so  difficult  to  be  crossed,  that  they  must  either  be 
issed  on  footer  in  this  manner.  Travelers  in  traversing  the  great  forest  of  the  Quindiu  Moun- 
ins,  which  extend  for  12  or  15  days'  journey,  take  a  month's  provision,  as  the  mehing  of 
lows,  or  violent  rains,  often  prevent  them  from  proceeding.  The  cargueros  provide  them- 
ilves  with  the  largo  leaves  of  a  species  of  banana,  and  on  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  pass  the 
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oight,  or  are  coniDelled  to  stop  by  rain,  erect  a  frame  of  branches  of  trees,  and  coyer  h  wih 
these  leases,  whicn,  being  water  proof,  afford  a  comfortable  shelter. 

The  bridges  which  are  thrown  over  the  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  from  steep  to  steep,  n 
of  the  most  li*agile  description.  In  general,  a  few  rough  planks  are  laid  across,  and  coiml 
with  earth  and  branches ;  no  fence,  and  no  breadth  of  more  than  4  feet  behig  thought  neoessuj. 
Where  the  space  is- too  great  to  be  passed  in  this  way,  a  bridge  of  oable  Is  constructed,  imli 
rocks  beneath  the  traveler  at  every  step.  Sometimes  a  single  rope  is  stretched  across,  and  i 
basket  is  made  topass  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

4.  History.  The  Spanish  province  of  New  Grenada  declared  itself  an  independent  Stats  n 
181 1,  and  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  expelled  the  Spaniards  fifooi 
its  territory.  The  memorable  victory  of  Carabobo,  in  1821,  completed  the  downfall  of  tie 
Spanish  authority.  In  1819,  New  Grenada  formed  a  union  with  Venezuela,  under  the  tide  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  Quito  subsequently  acceded  to  the  confederacy  ;  but  this  oon- 
nexion  has  recently  been  dissolved,  and  New  Grenada  has  again  formed  a  separate  gOFenOMsl, 
upon  republican  principles.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  the  StatSi  md 
the  inhabitants  are  rigidly  devoted  to  this  form  of  religion. 


CHAPTER  LIX.    VENEZUELA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Extent  and  Population,  The  Republic  of  Venezuela  comprises  the  territories  of  ite 
former  Spanish  Captain-generalship  of  Venezuela  or  Caraccas,  and  extends  from  New  Greoadi 
on  the  west,  and  Brazil  on  the  south,  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  hsTiif  ■ 
area  of  450,^ '00  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  900,000  souls. 

2.  Mountaint.  The  great  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes  enters  the  republic  from  New  6ns 
nada,  and  extends,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  across  the  uorthem  part  to  the  Gulf  of  Ftak. 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Cordilleras  of  Caraccas  or  Venezuela,  and  sons 
of  the  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet.  The  Silla  s/  Caraccas^  near  the  city  oTllM 
name,  has  an  elevation  of  8,750  feet.  There  are  some  mountainous  ridges  in  the  south,  csled 
the  Parima  Mountainsy  the  direction  of  which  is  imperfectly  known.  JUount  DuUOj  UBH 
Esmeraldas,  has  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet. 

3.  Plain.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  country  is  the  vast  plain  which  constttiM 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  It  extends  from  the  Caqueta,  in  New  Grenada,  to  the  moildv 
of  the  Orinoco,  occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  mountainous  chains  already  described. 
Including  a  part  of  New  Grenada,  it  has  an  area  of  350,000  square  miles,  but  sligbily  brduii 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers.  On  the  borders  of  the  streams  and  ponds,  there  are  Aieb 
ets  of  palm,  but  the  rest  of  this  great  level  consists  of  open  plains,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Ifwiii 
covered  only  with  grass.  In  the  dry  season,  the  llanos  present  the  aspect  of  a  desert ;'  di 
grass  is  reduced  to  powder,  the  ground  cracks  with  the  heat  and  drought,  and  the  alligators  wi 
serpents,  having  buried  themselves  in  the  mud,  remain  in  a  torpid  state  until  they  are  refM 
by  the  wet  season. 

4.  Rivers,  The  Orinoco  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world.  Rising  in  the  idoobOBB 
of  Parima,  it  flows,  after  a  very  circuitous  course  of  upwards  of  1 ,500  miles,  by  abont  M 
mouths,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principal  mouth  is  nearly  6  leagues  wide.  The  Oi^ 
noco  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  several  of  which  are  large  navigable  rivers.  Tt$ 
Guaviarcy  .^pure^  and  Meta^  which  rise  in  the  Andes  t)f  New  Grenada,  and  the  Fenftiarfarf 
Caroniy  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Parima  Mountains,  are  the  principal.  Durmg  ihl 
rainy  season,  it  inundates  the  vast  plain  through  which  it  flows,  presenting  in  some  placa  ■ 
expanse  of  water  80  or  90  miles  in  extent.  Immediately  on  its  banks  are  impenetrable  (omm 
from  which  are  heard  the  cries  of  the  jaguar,  tlie  puma,  innumerable  troops  of  monkeys,  MBi^ 
ries,  and  other  animals  ;  while  the  gigantic  boa  swings  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  rUMf  IB 
seize  its  prey,  huge  alligators,  long  files  of  river  porpoises,  and  great  numbers  of  nmaM$t 
crowd  its  waters. 

5.  Lakes.  The  principal  lakes  are  that  of  .Maracayboj  which  is,  properly  speaking,  tf0 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  deep  and  navigable,  and  the  Lake  of  Falencia.  The  latter  vfM 
miles  in  length,  by  6  or  8  in  breadth,  covered  with  beautiful  islands,  and  weR  stocked  wilb  fi^ 
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6*  CIKmate  md  Soil.  The  seasons  ire  here  (Bvided  into  the  wet  and  the  dnr,  and,  as  tilery 
I  fittle  yariety  of  surface,  a  high  temperature  prevails  throughout  the  coontrj  auring  the  whble 
ear.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  mdigo,  cassava,  phntainsi 
md  various  medicinal  plants  and  edible  roots.  The  vegetation  is  characterized  by  great  vigor 
nd  freshness,  and  such  b  the  nutritious  quality  of  the  vegetable  food  here  used,  compared  with 
bil  of  the  cereal  grains  of  the  temperate  climates,  that  a  much  smaller  extent  of  ground  is  able 
»  -f*"***"*  a  given  number  of  persons. 

POLITICAL  GEOGEAPHT. 

1.  DiMkumn.  yene2suela  is  divided  into  4  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  IS 
wtyviiices. 


Zulia,  •        •        •     Maracaybo. 

Venexuela,  Caraccas. 


Deptttmealii.  Capltik 

Maturin,  •        •        •    Cumana. 

Orinoco,     •  •         Varinas. 


3.  Towm.  The  capital  is  OaraccoB^  which,  before  it  was  ravaged  by  an  earthquake,  in 
1812,  contuned  45,000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  much  reduced,  but  b  the  centre  of  an  extenrive 
commerce.  Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  being  elevated,  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
lopulation  at  present  does  not  exceed  20,000.  La  Gmayra,  its  port,  has  a  poor  harbor,  and 
s  extremely  unhealthy.     It  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

JUaracaybo^  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  with  20,000  inhabitants  ;  Puerto  Cabelh^  with  a 
iae  harbor,  strong  military  works,  and  3,000  inhabitants  ;  Fakncicj  a  pleasant  town,  with  a 
laGghtful  climate,  and  15,000  inhabitants  ;  Barcelona j  a  great  mart  for  the  smuggling  trade 
nth  the  English  islands,  with  a  population  of  5,000  ;  and  Cumana^  which  has  much  declinedf 
m  still  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  are  commercial  places  on  the  northern  coast. 

In  the  interior,  Farinas  and  •Sngosturaj  with  3,000  inhabitants  each,  are  the  principal  towns. 
McnUla,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  and  Coro^  with  4,000,  are  the  other  most  important  towai» 
\i  was  in  thb  region,  that  report  placed  the  fabulous  £1  Dorado,  the  Golden  Kingdom  of  Ma^ 
MM,  which  was  the  object  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century.  Here,  it  was  asserted, 
more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of  gold  than  even  the  wMlthy  Peru  coM 
and,  as  late  as  1780,  a  large  party  of  Spaniards  perbhed  in  search  of  thb  golden  realm. 

3.  htkabitants.  The  whole  cotintry  b  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  greater  portion  is  occupied 
ff  Indians,  the  whites  being  only  about  220,000,  and  the  blacks,  60,0<X).  Many  of  what 
ve  called  the  wild  Indians  or  Indios  bravos,  dwell  in  villages,  and  rabe  plantains,  cassava,  and 
cotton.  The  civilized  Indians  are  those  among  whom  the  Spaniards  have  established  missions^ 
nd  mtroduced  Christianity.  They  are  indolent,  peaceful,  and  ignorant.  The  population  may 
■  general  be  divided  into  3  classes,  corresponding  to  the  3  great  natural  divbions  of  the  couft* 
ry.  Along  the  shore,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  mountains,  agriculture  and  commerce  are  pur^ 
aed,  and  here  the  whites  are  most  numerous.  In  the  great  plains,  the  inhabitants  or  llaneros, 
s  they  are  called,  lead  a  pastoral  life,  raising  large  flocks  and  herds,  and  keepmg  great  numbers 
if  horses,  all  of  which  abound  in  these  natural  pastures.  These  are  chiefly  Indians  and  mixed 
aces.  In  the  woody  and  mountainous  regions  of  the  south,  beyond  the  Orinoco,  are  tribes  of 
lunters,  many  of  whom  are  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other,  and  have  all  the  characteristics 
»f  savages.  Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  in  Venezuela,  the  Caribbees  are  the  ruling  people.  No 
tation  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  brand  of  ferocity,  the  very  name,  converted  into  cannibab, 
leiiig  applied  to  signify  eaters  of  human  flesh.  The  charge,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  met  with  a  most  fierce  resbtance,  and  sought  to  justify 
beir  own  atrocities  by  this  imputation.  They  were  long  considered  extinct,  but  they  are 
low  known  to  be  numerous  on  the  Orinoco.  They  are  a  fine,  tall  race,  and  they  shave  a  greal 
nrt  of  the  forehead,  wearing  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  They  have  dark,  intelligent  eyes,  a 
;ravity  of  manner,  and  an  expression  of  sadness  and  even  severity  in  their  features.  They 
(till  retain  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  driv- 
en before  them  all  the  native  tribes  of  that  region,  and  in  many  points  of  their  hbtory  and  pre- 
sent condition,  they  remind  us  of  the  Iroquois  of  our  own  wilas.  They  are  now  completehr 
subject  to  the  missionaries  ;  but  they  still  practbe  the  barbarous  custom  of  raising  tha  flesh 
iVng  the  legs  and  thighs.  They  are  free,  however,  from  the  equally  barbarous  practice  of 
flattening  the  head  by  compression,  which  is  general  among  the  tribes  oo  the  Oronoco. 
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4.   GavemmerU.    Since  the  separation  of  Venezuela  from  New  Grenadai  a  naw 
has  been  adopted,  resembling  that  of  the  latter. 

CHAPTER  LX.    REPUBLIC  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Extent  and  Population.     The  Republic  of  the  Equator  (Ecuador)  is 
N.  by  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela  ;  E.  by  the  empire  of  Brazil ;  S.  by  Peru  ; 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  extends  from  2^  N.  to  6°  SC  S.  lat.,  and  from  66^  to  81° 
having  an  area  of  325,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  650,000  spub. 

2.  Mountains,    "^he  western  part  of  the  State  is  traversed  from  south  to  nordi  bf 
the  •Sndes,  forming  a  double  ridge  of  colossal  summits,  the  valley  between  which 
elevated  table-land,  from  25  to  50  miles  in  width,  and  from  9,000  to  9,500  feet  in 
principal  summits  projecting  above  this  great  plateau,  are  Chimborazoj  21,730  feet 
ambe  Urcu^  19,600,  and  the  volcanoes  of  Antisana,  19,400,  Cotopaxi^  19,000, 
cha^  16,000  feet  high.     Above  the  height  of  16,750  feet  these  mountains  are  coveici|iidi 

erpetual  snow,     Chimborazo  has  been  ascended  to  the  height  of  19,800  feet,  ■  pralMb^iie 
ighest  point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ever  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  ;  the  ur  is  hen  lo 
much  rarified  that  blood  issued  from  the  eyes,  lips,  and  gums  of  the  visiters. 

3.  Rivers.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  the  great  river  Jftfl- 
non  or  Amazon^  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Republic.  It  receive!  de 
Jfapo^  the  Putumayo  or  Ysa^  and  the  Tigre  from  the  north,  and  the  HuallagGj  the  Cfeqpd, 
and  the  Javari^  from  the  south,  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  The  other  most  impoitBl 
river  is  the  Guayaquil^  which  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  to  the  distance  of  40  miki 
from  the  sea,  and  empties  itself  into  the  fine  bay  of  the  same  name. 

4.  Minerals.  Ecuador  is  less  rich  in  the  precious  metals  than  the  neighboring  comries. 
There  are,  however,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  few  are  still  worked.  Lead,  qnicbifer, 
and  copper,  also  occur  in  some  places,  and  in  others  sulphur  is  prepared  in  considerable  qond- 
ties.     Topazes,  emeralds,  rock  crystals,  and  fine  marble  are  found. 

5.  Climate  and  Face  of  the  Country.  Although  this  country  lies  directly  under  the  efoi- 
tor,  the  great  elevation  of  the  central  valley,  and  of  the  western  table-land  renders  the  diimteflf 
those  sections  mild  and  temperate.  In  the  low  country  along  the  coast  the  heat  is  ezceoivS) 
and  the  climate  is  dangerous  to  foreigners.     The  productions  resemble  those  of  New  GrenadL 

In  some  parts  of  the  low  country  the  air  swarms  with  mosquitoes  and  other  flies  stiD 
tormenting  ;  the  ground  teems  with  snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  whose  bite 
fever  and  inflammation.     There  is  here  a  chameleon,  whose  scratch  is  believed  to  be  imxnl, 
a  belief  which  seems  chimerical,  but  which  greatly  harasses  the  citizens.     The  ants  cannot  be 
prevented  from  filling  even  the  dishes,  and  sometimes  when  a  tart  is  cut  up,  they  are  sen  li^ 
ring  off  in  all  directions  leaving  the  interior  void.     The  shores  are  crowded  widi  caymu  wi 
alligators,  whose  numbers  cannot  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.     But  the  valley  and  aHe' 
land  of  the  interior  present  a  difil^rent  scene,  almost  realizing  in  soil  and  climate,  the  Utd 
glories  of  the  golden  age.  The  climate  is  an  eternal  spring,  at  once  benign  and  equal,  and 
during  the  4  rainy  months,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  clear  and  beautiful.    Vegetation 
er  ceases  ;  the  country  is  called  the  evergreen  Quito  ;  the  trees  and  meadows  are  crowned  will 
a  perpetual  verdure.     The  inhabitant  of  our  wintry  clime  sees  with  astonishment  the  floa^ 
and  the  sickle  at  once  in  activity  ;  herbs  of  the  same  species,  here  fading  with  age,  there  juit 
beginning  to  bud  ;  one  flower  drooping  and  its  sister  unfolding  its  beauties  to  the  sun.     Sw* 
ing  on  an   eminence,  the  spectator  views  the  tints  of  spring,  summer,  autunui,  all  bleaM 
while  above  these  verdant  hills  and  flowery  vales,  rise  the  lofty  cones  of  the  Andes  cU  ii 
eternal  snows,  or  frowning  with  naked  rocks. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Divisions.     The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  3  departments,  which  in  i^ 
divided  mto  8  provinces. 

Depftrtmentf.  Gapitab. 

Equator,  .  .  •  .  «  Quito* 

Guayaquil^  •  -  -  -      GuayaquiL 

Assuay,  -  -  -  -  Ciienct. 
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Qirifo.  '.Q€  cspital  of  The  Equator,  is  bwh  en  an  elevated  plain,  on  ihe  eastero 

_  dope  of  tne  western  chain  of 

tbe  Andes,  at  sn  elevation  of 
9,600  feet.  At  this  elevation 
tbe  cUnute  is  such  ibal  vmta- 
tion  never  ceases.  Around  tbe 
city  are  seen  1 1  colossal  •unt- 
mits,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  snd  reaching  tbe  ba^  of 
from  16,000  to  31,000  fiwt. 
Several  of  ifawe  are  rolcaaoei, 
and  tbe  ciQr  is  so  often niitfldb; 
eaftbquakes,  that  tbe  hnlMillglt 
are,  like  those  of  Bogota,  knr* 
but  solid.  Tbe  episcopal  palace, 
the  government  bouse,'  and  the 
c&tbedral,  nith  numentut  con- 
vents and  churches,  are  tbe 
most  remarkable  public  edifices. 


Ear^kquaki  in  Qiula. 


sitj  of  Quito  has  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  South  America.  The  streets  of  tbe  city 
r  and  crooked,  and  so  uneven  as  Dot  lo  be  adapted  to  carriages.  Population,  70,000. 

is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  the  extent  of  its  conuneice. 
mient  has  a  navy-yaid  here,  and  ship-butJdiug  is  extensively  carried  on.  Fonijla> 
0.  About  170  leagues  tvest  of  the  coast  is  the  fine  group  of  tbe  GalapsKoa  (Tor* 
ds,  deriving  their  nanie  from  the  abuodacce  of  a  gigantic  species  of  land  toitcnse, 
Harlan  has  called  the  Testudo  tlephantopvi,  or  elephant  tortoise.  ■  The  islands  en- 
itful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  have  been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  GuayaquiL 

with  20,000  inbabitanls,  Ibarra^  with  10,000,  and  Latacuttga,  with  17,OQ0,  are 
other  most  important  towns.  Cuenca,  situated  at  an  elevBtioD  of  more  than  8^000 
the  level  of  the  sea,  contains  a  college,  a  Jesuit's  house,  and  an  epiocopal  j 
tants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  hats,  and  conl 
jiation,  20,000. 
ry,  Inhabitants.     This  State  formerly  constituted  the  Spanish  Presidency  of  Quito, 

dependent  upon  the  viceroyalty  of  new  Grenada.     But  a  small  proportion  of.  tbe 

are  whites,  the  Indians  and  mixed  breeds  composing  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
ed  part  of  ihe  population  is  confined  to  the  central  valley  and  the  western  coast,  the 
to  the  east  of  the  mountains  being  occupied  by  independent  and  hostile  tribes  of 
The  aborigines  belonged  to  the  Peruvian  family,  and  numerous  remains  of  their  ar- 

indusiry  and  skill  arc  still  visible.  In  1809  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  deposed  tbe 
'esident,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  Spanish  authority  was  completely  overthrown 
ndid  victory  of  Fichincha  in  1822,  soon  after  which  Quito  was  united  with  Colom- 

union  was  dissolved  in  1330,  and  Quito  formed  an  independent  republic. 

CHAPTER  LXI.     PERU. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

idaries.  Peru  is  bounded  N.  by  The  Equator ;  E.  by  Brazil ;  8.  by  Bolivia  and 
:  Ocean,  and  \V.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  S°  to  22°  S.  lat,  and 
to  82^  W.  long.,  having  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 

ntaing.  Several  chains  of  the  Andes  traverse  Peru  from  south  to  north.  The 
hain  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  contains  the  loftiest  summits,  among  which 
ano  of  Aremiipa,  17,750  feet  high.  Two  other  chains  of  less  elevation  sepa- 
Iters  of  the  'I  unguragua  from  those  of  the  Huallaga,  and  those  of  the  laner  from  the 
of  the  Paro. 

r*.  The  only  considerable  rivers  of  Peru  are  the  T^ngvngvay  tbe  Pan  or 
ind  some  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  which  descend  the  eutera  declivities  of 
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4.  Lake.    Lidce  Titieaca,  tin  krgM  IU'b 
South  America,  is  240  miles  in  circuit,  nd  400 
feet  deep.     Its  waters  are  fresh,  and  it  ■  i 
bis   for  the  great  elevation  of  its  bed,  waas 
about  13,500  feet  above  ibe  ae*.  '  | 

5.  Coatt.  Tbe  nature  (^  the  cont  on  Arft 
cific  Ocean  is  bjr  no  means  favorabls  to  nn^JMk 
and  affords  no  harbor  except  Caliao,  wldck^W 
the  larger  merchant  vessels.  Thm  is  also  M  iMt 
part  of  the  shore  such  ■  tremendous  sutf,  dtm 
by  the  uninterrupted  swell  from  tbe  sea,  dit-ib 
communicatiou  can  be  had  witfa  tbe  lti>d  bf  1Mb 
of  the  comiDon  construction.  Tbe  mtiTN,  U^ 
ever,  have  s  contrivance  called  fraba,  ctMMi 
of  2  seal  skin?,  lashed  together  and  cortni  M 
a  sort  of  platform,  on  which  sits  ibe  pilot  tf  dib 
strange  craft.  Being  blown  up  by^  tbe  brctA  ri* 
the  navigator,  these  balsas  are  so  buoyant,  as  to  pii 

MouataiBt  ef  Ptni.    '  the  most  terrific  hreakers  in  safety. 

6,  Fact  of  the  Country.  Peru  consists  of  3  distinct  regions,  diSermg  in  regard  to  sofeMk 
soil,  and  climate.  Betnecn  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  narrow  stn'p  of  sandy  plain  eikHB 
along  the  whole  coast,  wilii  extensive  intervals  in  which  no  traces  of  vegetation  appMr.'  1| 
this  sterile  tract,  varying  in  breadth  from  30  (o  100  miles,  no  rain  ever  falls,  but  the  dews  dl 
heavy  and  uniform  ;  thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown,  and  there  is  little  variation  oT  tenMAI^ 
ture,  the  heat  being  constant,  but  seldom  intense.  Here  are  produced  the  tropical  pM^ 
sugar-cane,  cocoa,  plantains,  coifee,  &c.  The  next  division  is  the  mountainous  region,  wtseit 
commencing  at  the  termination  of  the  sandy  district  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  liM 
gradually  to  the  lofdest  summits.  Here,  as  in  Mexico  and  New  Grenada,  the  traveler  asMit 
through  successive  layers  of  climate,  from  regions  of  perpetual  summer  to  those  of  0tBl4 
snows.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  t^p^ 
tic  trees,  overrun  with  luxuriant  creeping  or  parasitical  plants.  This  region  spreads  out  bIDM 
eictensivG  table-land,  which,  sireCchlng  far  to  the  east  and  south,  has  an  elevation  of  fatf 
4,000  to  9,000  feet.  Much  of  the  soil  in  this  region  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  of  tbe 
land  IS  mild  and  temperate.     To  the  east  of  the  mountains,  in  the  northeastern  part, ' 

great  plain  of  the  Amazon,  in  which  the  heat  is  excessive  and  the  climate  moist  end 

Like  the  llanos  of  Venezuela,  this  great  level  is  intersected  by  forests  along  the  banks  et 
rivers,  which  break  up  its  surface  into  separate  grassy  plains,  here  called  pampas. 

7.  Vegetable  Productions.  Cotton  is  found  in  great  abundance,  in  a  wild  slate,  in  the  llfct 
tana  Real,  on  the  GuaJlaga,  and  on  the  hanks  of  lite  Maranoti.  Flax  is  common,  but  the  Hi' 
dians  leave  the  stems  to  perish,  and  make  a  kind  of  beer  of  the  seeds.  In  the  soutbeni  pM^ 
the  cacao  tree  is  very  abundant.  A  species  of  cochineal,  and  cofTee  of  an  indifferent  qwtti 
abound  in  some  districts.  The  Peruvian  pimento  is  excessively  strong,  and  there  is  somecH' 
namon  stronger  ihan  itiat  of  Ccvlon,  ihoiigli  not  so  valuable.     Many  herhs,  and  a  great  mtif 

■   ^"    ■  Id  the » 


of  aromatic  balsams,  oils,  and  gums  distilled  from  the  trees  are  produced  here. 
scripiion  of  I'eni,  EstaJla  enumerates  the  cedar,  the  olive,  the  wild  orange,  the  ir 
algorob,  the  palm,  ihe  willow,  and  many  other  trees.     On  the  coast  and  western  slopes  <H  tkl 
Andes,  are  producpd  the  cabbago-palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  chocolate-nut,  the  cotton-shhib,tbi 
pine>apple,  turmeric,  plantain  and  sugar-cane.     The  large  flowered  jessamine,  and  datwu  ^ 
horaa  diffuse  their  evening  fragrance  round  tlie  vicinity  of  Lima,  and  form  beautiful  otimbmII 
when  braided  in  the  hair  of  the  women.  No  less  than  24  species  of  pepper,  and  5  or  6  of  I 
cum  are  considered  natives  of  Peru.     Tobacco  and  jalap  abound  in  the  groves  at  the  ^ 
the  Andes.     Immense  forests  of  acacias  and  mangoes,  brooms  and  ferns  in  prodigi — 
tall  aloes  and  other  succulent  plants,  clothe  the  maritime  plains  and  those  on  tbe 
Andes.      The  ferula,  or  gigantic  fennel,  grows  to  a  surprising  size.      The  chief  shrubs  dB 
uplands  of  the  Andes  are  the  different  species  of  cinchonas,  or  the  saluta^  Feruvin.ll 
The  caoutchouc,  or  common  elastic  gum,  is  procurred  from  the  inspissated  juico  of  mw^ 
of  different  vegetables. 

8.  Minerals.     The  mountains  of  Peru  abound  in  meullic  wealth.     They  are 


ihb  rwkm  of  gold,  and  whb  veins  of  sihrtr  ere,  in  wfaioh  pieces  of  pore  sihrer,  solid  copper, 
'  lead  ore  occur,  fireqaendy  intermixed  with  white  nlver  ore,  and  virgin  nhrer  in  ihieaih  b 
~~  parts  are  rich  veins  of  gold  ore  in  quartz,  and  gold  is  also  obtained  bjr  washing  urn  mod 
m  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  ores  are  extremeljr  rich,  yielding  fincnn  5  to  60  nmaiii 
jf'a&ver  for  every  hundred  weight  of  ore.  A  large  number  of  the  sUver  mines  are  n^gUoted. 
"^^  is  owiiK  to  their  beinginundated  by  water,  which  has  gradually  gamed  on  Amn,  so  as  t6 
sly  cooke  them.  The  Peruvian  gold  partly  cornea  from  the  districts  of  Paiaii  aid 
where  it  is  extracted  from  veins  of  quarts  traveisinc  prindtive  rocks,  and  pani^  ftaai 
,  or  washing  grounds,  established  on  the  banks  of  me  Bfaranoo,  in  dto  distnct  of  6i» 
Nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  frem  tSe  great  mines  of  JUmrfeodbo,  (cenh 
HA^' called  the  mmes  of  Pasco  and  Cerro  de  Bombon,)*Otki(fa«oe  or  dbofts  apd  Hmmimifm* 
^^llie  mmes  of  Lauricocha  were  discovered  m  1630,  by  an  Indian  shqpherd ;  and  aMgb 
Nfgf- badly  wrought,  they  annually  furnish  near  3,500,000  dollars.  Hie  mines  of  Gaabiiob 
Sfi^onl^  discovered  in  1771,  by  an  European  Spaniard.  From  1774  to  1809  tbeiribnuM^ 
{hi.Dffovuicial  treasury  with  an  annual  income  of  about  130,000  pounds  sterimg.  lUm  ndnes 
Ji'Hnuitajaya,  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock*salt,  are  cdebrated  for  the  great  naasses  trf native 
ttrer  which  thiOY  contain.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  these  mines  is  from  6M,000 
» 680,000  dollars.  These  mmes  are  near  the  shore,  in  the  district  of  Arica.  In  1758  and 
1789,  2  masses  of  native  silver  were  found  in  3  of  its  mines,  the  one  weighina  800  pounds  and 
hnocher  200  pounds.  Humboldt  calculates  the  mean  produce  of  the  gold  and  sdver  at  6,000,000 
Mars  annualty.  He  however  adopts  5,300,000  as  the  mean  anniml  term  of  ^^istered  g(dd 
■vl  silver  in  Peru ;  a  sum  whiph  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  mineral  prodoce  of 
Mexico,  the  annual  average  of  which  is  23,000,000  dollars.  To  this  sum  of  Peruvian  goU 
■d  silver  must  be  added  the  fraudulent  exportation  of  the  silver,  or  what  is  denominated  un« 
igpatered  produce,  on  which  no  duty  has  been  paid.  This  was  estimated  at  940,000  doUan ; 
vaking  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  registered  and  smc^lcd,  6,240,000  dollars.* 
Poru  is  the  only  part  of  Spanish  America  where  mereuiy  is  found  in  ooosideiaUe  dnm- 

te;  and  here  it  is  met  with  in  various  districts.  The  famous  merouiy  mine  of  €hianeave* 
i  situated  in  the  mounuin  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  bottom  of  this  mine  is  18,806  fast 
kve  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  so  that  the  miners  work  in  a  point  1,640  feet  higher  than  die  sum* 
nit  of  the  peak  of  TenerifTe.  The  mercury  in  the  environs  of  Guancavelica,  is  found  in  two 
ijfierent  forms,  in  beds  and  in  veins.  The  great  mine  is  divided  into  3  stories,  and  it  is  esti* 
Mtod  that  50  quintals  of  tolerably  rich  mineral  yield,  by  distilhtbn,  frem  18  to  12  pounds  cf 
Mrcury,  For  the  last  16  years,  the  metallifereus  bed  of  the  great  mme  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
baen  completely  abandoned,  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  uppermost  of  the  3  stories  of  the 
nine.  The  other  minerals  are  numerous.  White  granite,  basalt  of  a  brown  color,  in  beauti- 
M  square  columns,  and  rock  salt  of  various  colors,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  countiy. 
What  is  denominated  the  stone  of  the  Incas,  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Andes,  being  a 
eompact  marcasite,  capable  of  a  high  polish. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  successful  mining  in  Peru.  One  great  obstruction  is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  miners  in  the  science  of  amalgamation.  Another,  is  the  comparative  want  of  cap* 
tal ;  the  speculator  being  generally  a  person  in  necessitous  circumstances,  who  is  obliged  to 
bmrrow  money  on  very  exorbitant  interest,  to  enable  him  to  conmience  his  works,  and  to  sell 
the  produce  of  his  mines  at  a  great  loss,  in  order  to  carry  them  on.  The  labor  of  the  mines  is 
eUefly  carried  on  by  the  Mestizoes  and  Indians,  as  they  only  are  able  to  stand  the  fatigue  and 
Bttwholesomeness  of  the  employment. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions,  Peru  is  now  divided  mto  7  intendencies  :  Lima,  Tarma,  Arequipa,  Cuieo, 
&umanga,  Truxillo,  and  Guancavelica. 

2.  Cities,  Lima^  the  capital  of  Peru,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Rimac,  was  founded  by  Pi* 
Hfro,  in  1534,  and  by  him  denominated  Loa  Reyes^  or  the  City  of  the  Kings.     Its  situatioo  is 

*  The  mining  diitrict  of  Pano,  on  the  wetteni  borden  considered  among  tbt  moet  ?«latble  in  Pnro,  and  ••  poe- 

if  tW  Titicaea  lake,  teemi  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  sessing  a  combination  <rf*  advantages  rarelj  to  be  found  Ja 

Ikt  Mtftitigable  Humboldt    The  mines  in  this  region  mining  speculations.    In  its  geological  dispoaition  and 

W9n  «Me  astonishingly  produetire,  and  though  abandon-  raetalfio  minerals,  this  distnct  presents  a  great 

lA  rioee  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentorji  are  blanoe  to  tha  fioh  mtnes  sf  ~ 
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pleasant,  and,  considering  the  latitude,  its  temperature  is  cool.  Tbe  river  wluch  cmaw  fa 
city  is  pure  and  transparent,  watering  the  whole  valley.  It  is  4  miles  long  by  2  hroad,  and  ii 
surrounded  by  brick  walls  with  ramparts  and  bastions.  Tbe  streets  are  handsome  aiid  stnj|^ 
but  the  houses,  which  are  built  chiefly  of  wood,  are  generally  only  one  stoiy  high,  oa  aooiM 
of  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  they  are  ex])osed.  Like  all  the  other  Spaoish  citieSf  Lini 
lias  a  great  square  in  die  centre,  where  all  the  principal  streets  terminate,  and  where  stands  the 
vice-regal  and  archieniscopal  palaces,  the  cathedral,  the  university,  tbe  treasury,  the  OMpli 
and  the  town  hall.  Trees  are  planted  all  round  the  houses.  The  churches  and  coofii^^ 
extremely  rich.  The  population  of  Lima  is  estimated  at  80,000 ;  of  which  numberi  9iiow^9ififf$ 
are  whites.  This  city  is  visited  by  frequent  and  tremendous  earthquakes,  which  occwlMjpt 
destruction  to  property  and  life.  The  last  was  in  1828,  and  though  only  of  30  or  4Q-SHW 
duration,  it  destroyed  and  injured  houses  and  public  ediflces  to  the  amount  of  6,000,0dQj|Pd> 
lars.  About  30  persons  perished.  Its  port,  Callaoj  the  strongest  fortress  and  prqieydl  ip 
port  of  Peru,  contains  3,000  inhabitants.     It  is  connected  with  Lima  by  a  magnificent  leii 

Cuzeo  may  be  considered  as  the  inland  capital  of  Peru.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  IniMi 
of  having  had  its  origin  from  the  first  of  tbe  Incas.  Situated  amid  the  Andes,  on  tha  tkaiti 
of  various  mountains,  it  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Guatenay.  In  size  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Limi, 
and  it  has  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  souls.  It  has  a  college  ;  a  nunnery  on  &  spot  nben 
the  virgins  of  tbe  sun  formerly  lived  ;  and  a  large,  rich,  and  handsome  cathedral.  The  hoaa 
are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  very  red  tiles.  Cuzco  was  regarded  by  the  natim 
as  a  sacred  ci^,  and  tbe  celebrated  temple  of  the  sun,  with  its  gorgeous  decorations  of  g^  aol 
silver,  was  one  of  tbe  richest  in  the  world.  Two  immense  causeways,  1,500  miles  inkn^l, 
led  from  the  city  to  Quito,  and  their  remains  still  exist.  Iluamanga^  a  commercial  and  n 
facturing  city,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  and  Huancavelicay  with  a  population  of  12,000, 
which  are  the  tich  quicksilver  mines,  now  obstructed  by  rubbish,  are  the  principal  places  intk 
department  of  Ayacucho,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  little  village,  where  the  Spanish  fivip 
were  defeated  by  the  Colombian  general  Sucre,  in  1824. 

Jlrequipa  is  a  maritime  city,  which  has  been  6  times  destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt;. ad 
vet,  previous  to  the  late  revolution,  it  was  said  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants.  The  caun^f 
its  misfortunes  is  its  vicinity  to  tlie  vast  volcano  Omati,  a  central  peak  of  a  whole  ffonf  d 
volcanoes. 

Among  the  other  towns  worthy  of  note,  are  Piura^  with  7,000  inhabitants  ;  Trtmllo,  wU 
has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  and  has  now  a  population  of  about  5,800  ;  /ca,  or  7U- 
verde^  with  6,000  inhabitants,  and  trading  in  glass,  wine,  and  brandy  ;  Gumalies^  where  dm 
are  manufactures  of  serges,  baizes,  and  other  stuffs,  and  also  a  silver  mine  ,  Puno  and  TarmB. 

S.  ^Agriculture.  Generally  speaking,  agriculture  is  in  a  wretched  state.  So  lancuid  asd 
backward  is  it  on  the  coast,  that  Lima  and  many  other  towns  along  shore  depend  on  Chili  fa 
their  provisions.  This  has  been  ever  since  tbe  great  earthquake  of  1793,  which  was  followed 
by  such  sterility  of  the  valleys  of  Lower  Peru,  that  tbe  people  in  many  places  ceased  to  cdii* 
vate  them.  The  country  has  since  in  a  measure  recovered  Us  fertility  ;  but  till  some  altentiQO 
is  made  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  greater  facilities  of  communication  between  tbe  intcdor 
and  coast  are  introduced,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  great  progress  in  agriculture. 

4.  Commerce,  Peru  trades  with  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  coastwise  with  Mexico, 
mala,  and  Chili,  and  over  land  with  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  including  Buenos  A^ 
&c.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver,  wine  and  brandy,  sugar,  Jesuit's  bark,  salt,  At 
wool  of  the  vicunna^  or  sheep  of  tbe  Andes,  which  is  made  into  beautiful  shawls,  coanemot 
ens,  and  other  manufactures  of  little  value.  It  receives  in  return,  European  goods,  live  Hod^ 
provisions,  tallow,  cacao,  Paraguay  tea,  coca  leaf,  indigo,  timber,  cordage,  pitch,  copper,  oi 
iron.  Its  commerce  ranges  under  three  heads  :  that  by  land,  with  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  provinca; 
that  by  sea,  with  the  other  colonies  ;  and  that  with  Europe. 

The  official  accounts  of  tbe  Peruvian  commerce  for  1825,  valued  the  total  importado9l(f 
that  year  at  15,541,750  francs.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  climate  in  the  vice-fovihrflf 
Peru,  all  kinds  of  European  manufactured  goods  find  a  ready  sale.  Those  from  Engina  W 
mostly  preferred  to  any  other. 

5.  Inhabitants^  &c.  The  Peruvians,  like  tlie  other  people  of  South  America,  ara.edi^ 
posed  of  various  races,  the  most  numerous  being  the  Creoles,  of  European  descenti  tdl  ^ 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  broken  and  debased,  and  seldom  cheerful.  There  are  uiMJif|Mi> 
The  Carapachas  are  said  by  Girval  to  rival  the  Circassians  in  beauty  ;  but  from  tbe     '^'^ 
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I,  tbair  ip0«cb  is  liks  the  barkiog  of  dogs.  Tb«  wonen  of  mow  tribes  an  sud  to  ht 
I.  The  Om^uu  flatten  the  bead,  like  aome  of  the  North  American  lodians.  Tbe  In- 
■•cii|7  tbe  same  place  in  socieqr  as  ia  Mexico.  Tttey  are  idle,  tilhy,  supenUtKNU,  and 
am.    Their  dreas  and  habitations  are  mean.    Tbw  cafdlies  ire  very  limited,  iM  tbtf 
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tile  voriety  of  character.  They  are  governed  hy  native  chiefs  or  canques,  and  mai^ 
«  devised  for  their  protection,  which  are  not  alwavs  executed.  Tbe  gentlemeo  of  Peni 
the  English  fashions  of  dress  ;  and  the  ladies  also,  except  in  a  peculiar  walking-dress, 
sed  of  a  close  petticoat  of  saiin,  &c.,  with  a  shon  cloak  of  silk  drawn  rotrnd  the  wapt 
er  the  breast  and  head,  half  concealing  the  face.  Tliia  is  peculiar  to'Lima>  The  petti- 
ehstic,  and  sets  close  enough  to  reveal  the  fonn.  Tbe  Dood,  or  manto,  is  probanly  a 
ih  remnant.  In  the  cities  of  Peru,  the  inuses  are  low,  and  built  thna  liom  a  fmt  ff 
nkes.  The  dwellings  of  the  Indians  are  mere  huts,  and  generalhr  arcluleatin«i4iB.a 
ower  sute  than  in  Mexico.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  walls  are  onen  of  wttlad-paiM, 
ed.  Tbe  languages  are  the  Spanish  and  those  of  the  Indians.  The  food  doea  sot  pir 
J  differ  from  that  in  the  other  South  American  States  ;  and  tobacco  is  as  exteoiindy 
I  in  the  rest  of  Souih  America.  Many  sweetmeats  are  consumed.  A  fermented  liquor, 
ehica,  is  made  of  maize.  The  diseases  are  not  peculiar.  There  are  some  goitres  in 
unlainous  regions,  hut  the  Indians  are  exempted  from  tbem.  To  travel  in  Peru  is  a  aerTice 
of  liardBbip  and  privation.  Tbe  general  my 
,-     ~~  ~ '-.  '       "  is  to  ride  on  horses  or  mules.     There  are  few 

'   -    ^  roads.     The  mule  is  invaluable  from  its  cau- 

tious instinct,  in  passing  the  defiles  or  sides  of 
the  mountains,  where  a  misstep  would  cast  them 
to  a  measurelcts  distance  below.  Jn  manj 
places,  where  they  calioot  step,  they  protrude 
their  feet  and  slide  downwards,  directuig  their 
course  with  the  utmost  sagacity.  It  is  not  safe 
for  the  rider  to  assume  any  guidance  over  them, 
when  he  ia  riding  with  one  Teg  over  a  precipice 
while  the  other  rubs  against  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain. The  iama  is  much  used  for  carrying  bur- 
dens. The  Peruvians  do  not  differ  in  chuacter 
from  the  other  South  Americans.  Hospitality 
with  them  has  no  limits,  and,  like  the  others  of 
distinguished  for  their  paternal  and  filial  virtues. 
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nn  descent  in  South  Amenca,  they  a 
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reole  ladies  are  good  mothers  and  wives,  and  almost  every  family  is  a  happy  circle, 
ig,  music,  teriulias,  bull-figbu,  and  cock-fighting  are  tbe  common  amusements.  The 
9»ves  receive  kind  treatment,  and  are  instructed  in  tbe  Christian  religion.  It  is  common 
the  white  children  thus  instructing  those  of  a  household. 

J  was  one  of  the  two  monarchies  of  America,  which,  at  tbe  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
ained  to  a  degree  of  refinement  far  above  that  savage  state  in  which  most  of  the  Amer- 
idians  lived.  I(  was  also  remarkable,  from  the  contrast  of  the  character  of  its  civiUxa- 
tbat  of  the  Mexicans.    Instead  of  the  fierce  and  lofty  spirit,  tbe  hktoAy  wan,  tbe  in* 
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couth  deities,  and  ferocious  rites  of  the  latter,  the  Peruviaos  or  Quichuas  were  mited  i 
quil  subjection  to  a  mild  superstition,  which  represented  their  inca  as  the  child  of  the  boBi  to 
whom  luireserved  submission  was  due.  However  fable  may  have  been  mixed  with  truth  k  iha 
tale  of  Manco  Capac  and  his  wife  Mama  Ocello,  the  story  of  the  greatness  of  the  PemviB 
empire  has  nothing  fabulous.  It  comprehended  not  only  the  vast  region  now  called  Para,  hot 
the  territory  of  Quito  or  Ecuador,  which  is  covered  with  the  monuments  of  the  Incas^  (Mar 
was  established  in  this  vast  region  ;  the  land  was  carefully  cultivated  ;  the  rivers  were  rirriUji 
employed  in  irrigating  the  soil ;  mountains  were  formed  mto  terraces  to  receive  the 


structed  for  this  purpose,  and  walls  were  built  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping  ;  lo  ihit 
large  tracts,  which  have  now  relapsed  into  deserts,  were  rendered  productive.  The  gneUmi 
from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  1,500  miles  long,  though  not  fitted  for«Vheel  carriages,  which  weit  h^ 
known  to  the  Peruvians,  was  yet  a  wonderful  work,  on  account  of  the  natural  obstaeles  dm 
were  overcome,  and  the  flying  bridges  that  were  thrown  over  the  deep  ravines.  Their  MraB- 
tures  were  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  enclosing  vast  spaces,  and  divided  into  m 
infinity  of  apartments,  so  that  one  near  Caxamarca  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  5,000 
men.  The  Peruvians  had  nothing  like  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  but  in  tlieir  quipo$  or  striifi, 
the  colors  represented  objects  and  the  knots  their  numbers,  and,  by  this  contrivance,  they  were 
able  to  preserve  a  record  of  events.  On  the  death  of  one  of  their  Incas,  or  of  any  gicil 
chief,  many  of  his  vassals,  and  portions  of  his  treasure,  were  buried  with  him,  and  the  opoh 
ing  of  these  huacas  or  tombs  has  often  proved  a  prize  to  some  European  adventurers. 

The  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  are  still  tlie  most  numerous  class  in  Pen. 
They  have  small  features,  little  feet,  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  They 
have  been  represented  as  sunk  in  apathy  and  insensibility,  but  the  shy,  reserved,  and  glooiBf* 
though  tame  aspect  which  they  present,  is  the  fruit  of  long  oppression  and  accumulated  wroop. 
They  are  patient  and  industrious  cultivators,  and  often  manufacture  very  beautiful  fabrics  fioB 
very  simple  materials  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  deep  potations  of  cAica,  a  national  limnr, 
made  from  maize.  They  still  retain  the  deepest  and  most  mournful  recollecdons  of  the  uo, 
and  celebrate  his  death  by  a  sort  of  rude  drama,  accompanied  by  the  most  melting  straioi  of 
music.  Yet  they  are  nominally  converted  to  Christianity  ;  that  is,  they  celebrate  the  featifab 
of  the  church,  by  dancing  through  the  streets  with  bells  fastened  to  tlieir  legs,  and  drinkiK 
enormous  quantities  of  chica. 

Education  is  little  attended  to  ;  but  more  than  under  the  old  government.  The  ruling  i«E- 
gion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Besides  the  curates,  there  are  many  missionaries  among  tbs  In- 
dians.    These  were  formerly  Jesuits,  but  they  are  now  Franciscans. 

6.  Crovemment.  The  government  is  republican,  and  the  form  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  revolt  of  the  country  from  Spain  the  government  has  undefgoae 
many  changes. 

7.  History.  This  country  was  conquered  from  the  Incas,  or  aboriginal  sovereigns,  in  the 
16th  century,  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  It  remained  in  subjectiai  to 
Spain  for  some  time  after  the  revolt  of  the  other  South  American  provinces.  The  ind^v- 
dence  of  the  country  was  declared  in  1821. 

CHAPTER  LXII.     BOLIVIA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Bolivia  lies  between  11^  and  25^  S.  latitude,  and  betwM 
68^  and  70^  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Peru  ;  on  the  S.  W.  bf  ihe 
Pacific ;  on  the  S.  by  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  firuil.  b 
length  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  is  about  1,140  miles.     Area,  410,000  square  miles.  ■ 

2.  Mountains.  The  great  chain  of  the  Jlndes  divides  itself  between  the  14tb  and  90lfc4^ 
gree  of  south  latitude,  into  two  longitudinal  branches,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  hfi 
great  valley,  or  plateau,  13,032  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  whose  northern  eztrancr 
comprises  che  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  western  chain  separates  the  bed  of  that  lake  and  thtvdh 
ley  of  Desaguadero  from  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  and  presents  a  great  number  of  wdn 
volcanoes.  The  eastern  chain  separates  the  plateau  from  the  immense  plain  of  Chiqailos  mi 
the  Moxos.  Many  of  its  peaks  surpass  20,000  feet  in  height.  The  summits  of  oonM  vd 
nimanif  covered  with  eternal  snow,  surpass  all  the  gigantic  peaks  of  Ecuador.     The  Sofatt 
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IS  in  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  chain,  and  rises  from  the  centre  of  a  group  of  nevados, 
or  snowy  peaks,  in  15^  3(y  south  latitude.  Its  height  has  heen  found  to  be  25,400  feet.  The 
majestic  summit  of  Ilimani  is  situated  in  the  Bolivian  provinces  of  La  Paz,  and  is  the  most 
southern  snowy  summit  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes,  to  which  it  belongs.     It  has  4 

Cks  on  its  summit,  arranged  nearly  from  north  to  south.  The  most  northerly  of  these  peaks 
been  found  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  24,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the 
panUel  of  the  liimani  and  the  21st  degree  of  south  latitude,  the  eastern  Cordilleras  do  not  pre- 
sent a  single  summit  which  enters  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  though  several  rise  to  16,000  feet 
3.  Rivers.  The  southwest  extremity  of  Bolivia  is  watered  only  by  smaU  rivers,  among 
which  is  the  Loa,  The  Desaguadero^  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  loses  itseU*  in  the 
sands.  Of  the  other  rivers  we  need  only  mention  the  Mamare  and  Guapore^  heads  of  the 
Madeira^  the  Pilcomayo^  the  *Spurimac^  the  Beni^  and  the  Paraguay. 
'  4.  Lakes.  The  lake  of  Titicaca  is  situated  in  the  high  upland  tract  that  lies  between  tbe  2 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  is  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  form 
is  very  irregular.  Its  greatest  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  is  160  miles,  while  its  gene- 
ral breadth  is  hardly  one  third  as  much.  It  is  navigated  by  the  largest  ships,  but  is  subject  to 
tremendous  storms  and  gusts  of  wind.  10  or  12  large  rivers,  and  a  number  of  small  streams 
fall  into  it.  It  has  no  visible  outlet.  Its  water  is  turbid  and  disagreeable,  but  abounds  in  fish. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  populous,  being  thickly  planted  with  villages.  There  are  several 
islands  in  the  lake,  on  the  largest  of  which  the  Incas  formerly  had  a  magnificent  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun.  The  Indians  have  floating  villages  here,  upon  balzasy  or  rafts,  in  which  they 
pass  from  place  to  place. 

5.  Climate.  The  diversity  of  climates  in  this  country  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  the  surface.  The  temperature  of  the  western  mountains  and  campos  is  very  low ;  epidemic 
fevers  are  common  in  the  northern  districts. 

6.  Soil  and  Productions.  The  central  portion  of  this  country  possesses  the  grelkest  agri- 
cultural capabilities  ;  its  soil  and  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Peru. 

7.  Mines.  The  famous  mine  of  Potosi  now  belongs  to  this  State.  The  moimtain  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  called  Hatim  Potoscij  or  ^^  Father  mountain."  This  mountain  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  20  British  miles  in  circumference,  and  4,475  feet  in  height,  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  mountain  of  Potosi  principally  consists  of  a  yellow  and  veiy  firm  argilla- 
ceous schist,  full  of  veins  of  ferruginous  quartz,  in  which  silver  ore,  and  sometimes  brittle 
vitreous  ore  are  found  interspersed.  There  is  also  a  grayish  brown  ore  in  which  appear  some 
small  grains  and  thin  branches  or  veins  of  silver  running  along  the  layer  of  stone.  This  latter 
ore  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  18  to  20  marks  per  caxon  of  5,000  lbs.  weight. 

This  wonderful  mine  was  discovered  in  1545,  by  a  Peruvian  named  HuaJpu,  who,  in  pursu- 
ing some  goats,  among  the  rocks,  in  his  ascent,  grasped  a  bush,  whose  roots  giving  way,  disclos- 
ed to  his  view  an  immense  vein  of  silver,  which  since  his  time  has  been  denominated  "  La  Atca," 
or  "  The  Rich."  For  some  time  Hualpu  concealed  the  discovery  from  all  his  friends,  and 
only  resorted  to  this  treasure  to  supply  his  occasional  wants.  The  obvious  change  in  his  fortune, 
however,  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  one  of  his  Indian  friends,  who,  with  difiiculty,  wrung  from 
him  the  valuable  secret ;  but  who,  soon  after,  upon  some  quarrel  with  Hualpu,  revealed  it  to 
his  master,  a  Spaniard.  No  sooner  was  it  made  known,  than  the  mine  was  opened;  and  it 
was  formally  registered  on  the  21st  of  April,  1545.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  constantly 
wrought.  'J'he  mountain  is  now  almost  entirely  excavated,  and  is  perforated  with  more  than 
300  j)its,  few  of  whicli,  however,  arc  more  than  70  yards  deep.  It  is  now  opened  at  the  base, 
and  vaults.  Hug;  horizontally,  penetrate  into  its  interior,  and  meet  the  veins  of  silver.  In  these 
vaults  iho  air  is  cold  and  unwholesome  ;  and  there  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  2,000,  work 
alternately  day  and  nig;ht,  for  the  small  wages  of  2s.  daily,  deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  fntircly  naked,  to  prevent  them  from  embezzling  any  of  the  ore.  On  the  first  disco- 
very of  th(»  iftino  of  Potosi,  the  metal  was  much  finer  than  at  present.  It  is  the  abundance  of 
the  ore  alone  which  renders  it  worth  working.  What  quantity  of  silver  has  been  extracted  from 
Potosi  from  1545  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  impossible  precisely  to  deter- 
mine. Various  estimates  have  been  given  by  different  authors  of  acknowledged  celebrity. 
The  table  in  the  note  is  according  to  the  most  accurate  computations.* 

*  «  The  most  flourishinGr  period  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  ed  to  a|l/)00,nOO,  which  rappoK^8  a  produce  of  1^90,CXX) 
darin<;  Uie  period  from  \'^i  to  17H9,  wai  that  fmm  l.'t^  or  8812,000  marka,  aoeordin^  aa  we  estimate  tbe  jMtatre 
to  1606   For  several  successive  years,  tbarojal  5th  amount-     at  131  or  8  tt^h,  eqaivaknt  to  12^665,000,  orT^ffiTjOOO 
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8.  Face  of  the  Country.     The  surface  of  Bolivia  is  unequal,  now  rising  into  chains  of  H^ 
pendous  mountains,  now  stretching  into  immense  plains.     It  is  generally  elevated. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

1 .  Divisions.  Bolivia  is  divided  into  7  departments,  viz  :  Cbuquisacai  QnirO|  CochabiDi* 
ba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  La  Paz,  Tarija,  and  Potosi. 

2.  Towns.  Chuquisaca  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  also  called  La  Plata,  and  wis 
formerly  the  capital  of  Charcas,  an  extensive  province  comprehending  all  the  southeastern  jtart 
of  Peru.  It  is  a  neat,  cheerful,  and  respectable  place,  though  not  very  populous.  PoM| 
once  the  most  populous  and  extensive  of  all  the  cities  of  South  America,  is  situated  at  dn 
base  of  the  celebrated  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  With  its  suburbs  it  once  oom^ 
ed  a  vast  extent  of  ground  ;  but  these  suburbs  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  whole  popuktioo  ii 
reduced  to  12,000.  It  stands  in  a  bleak,  barren,  and  very  mountainous  district  of  the  ettten 
chain  of  the  Andes,  in  a  glen  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Pilcomayo.  The  country  around  is 
barren  beyond  description,  but  the  abundance  of  metallic  produce  in  the  vicinity  amply  com- 
pensates for  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  brought  from  a  distance  an 
mules  and  asses,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population. 

The  climate"  of  Potosi  is  very  variable.  Early  in  the  morning  it  is  cold  and  piercing ;  from 
noon  to  3  o'clock  the  sun  is  exceedingly  hot,  while  in  the  shade  it  is  very  cold  ;  the  eveoioa 
are  serene,  and  sometimes  of  a  summer  mildness.  In  the  opinion  of  Temple  and  other  tnvtt* 
ers,  the  climate  is  fine,  wholesome,  and  bracing.  For  5  days  out  of  6,  i?otosi  enjoys  a  fine, 
brilliant,  unclouded  atmosphere,  a  spotless  canopy  of  tiie  deepest  and  purest  azure  ;  and  so  diy 
is  the  atmosphere,  that,  in  pulling  off  a  flannel  waistcoat  or  worsted  stockings  in  the  dark,  spufa 
are  dislhictly  seen.  Snow  and  thunder  storms  are  frequent,  and  the  latter  are  sublime  ad 
terrific.  As  this  city  may  be  said  literally  to  be  above  tlie  clouds,  the  blue  lightniDgs  dot 
round  in  ten  tliousand  dazzling  flashes,  and  lose  themselves  in  die  ground  ;  whilst  the  thunden 
roll  from  mountain  to  mountain  in  long  continued  peals,  absolutely  stunning  to  the  senses,  and 
baffling  the  powers  of  description.  Dark  clouds  of  the  blackest  hue,  with  brilliant  nuxtuics 
of  blue  and  green,  beautify  the  scene  of  awful  magnificence,  whilst  the  storm  rages  and  blues 
in  the  valley  beneath.  The  mountain  itself  rises  above  the  town  like  a  colossal  sugar-loaf,  of 
a  reddish-brown  color,  to  tlie  height  of  2,370  feet.  Though  half  an  hour's  walk  distant|  it 
seems  so  near  that,  were  it  to  fall  over,  to  all  appearance  it  would  overwhelm  the  city. 

Potosi  at  first  sight  appears  very  clean  and  handsome,  as  tlie  outsides  of  all  the  houses  ire 
whitewashed.  This,  however,  is  mere  deception,  for  with  a  few  exceptions,  their  interior  b 
very  filthy.  The  Indians  are  well  called  swinish^  and  their  superiors  are  not  much  better* 
The  churches,  once  exceedingly  rich,  are  now  plundered,  dismantled,  and  deserted.  The 
Mint,  an  uncouth  pile  erected  in  1562,  at  the  expense  of  2,000,000  of  dollars,  still  remuns. 
On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor ^  or  great  square,  is  the  government  house,  a  long,  low  imp 
of  buildings,  and  on  the  other  stands  a  prodigious  mass  of  gray  granite,  intended  for  the  cam^ 
dral,  but  not  yet  finished.  In  the  middle  is  a  pile  which  Temple  supposed  to  be  a  shot-man- 
factory,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  national  monument  in  honor  of  Bolivar.     At  the  distance  of 


dollars.  A(\er  1606,  the  produce  irradually  diminished, 
especially  since  1694.  From  16()6  to  Kit^,  its  annual  pro- 
dace  was  never  below  350,000  marks,  or  3,015,000  dol- 
lars. Durinf^  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  it  |rener- 
ally  supplied  from  300,000  to  400,000  marks ;  a  yearly 

S reduce  this,  too  considerable  to  allow  us  to  advance,  with 
lobertson,  that  these  mines  are  no  lon^r  worth  working. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  the  first  in  the  Known  world,  but 
they  may  still  be  ranked  immediately  afler  those  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  in  Mexico.  That  they  do  not  yield  so  much  as 
formerly,  is  not  at  all  owing  to  their  exhaustion,  but  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  miners,  by  whose  unskilful 
management  most  of  tnc  pits  are  allowed  to  remain  full 
of  water.  Steam  eni?ines,  the  powers  of  which  are  so 
well  understood  in  thfs  country,  are  here  wholly  unknown. 
In  the  opiniiin  of  Helms,  the  mines  of  Potosi  might  easily 
be  made,  with  moderate  skill  and  management,  to  yield 
30,000,000,  or  even  30,000,000  dollars  annually.  In  ad- 
dition to  2,000  Indians  employed  as  miners,  there  are 
15,000  glamai,  and  15,000  mules,  employed  in  carrying 
tlie  ore  Trom  the  mountain  of  Potosi  to  Ihie  ipulgomation 


Total  in  258  years  -  -  113,070,321 
Allowance  ot  the  value  of  the 

piaster  before  1600  -  -  96,351,765 
Aad  one  fourth  of  the  above 

total  registered  produce  for 

contraband    -        -        .        34,738,110 


T6tal  of  registered  and  umre- 
ffisteied  produce  extncled 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi, 
from  1545  to  1803 


works.    The  following  table  will  show  the  protfiwe«li^ 

istered  and  unregistered,  of  the  mines  of 

1803: 

Years.  Marks. 

From  1545  to  1556  -        -    15,000,000 

1.55(i  to  l.^TiJ  -        -         5,765,827 

1578  to  1736  -        -    71,818,686 

1736tol78D  .        .        15,074/144 

1789  to  1803  .        -      5.411,764 


isrjBHpi 


96ijD0r;ni 


174^60^196  i/at;miaf 
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8  or  10  miles,  are  tlie  lagunas,  or  ponds  for  supplying  the  Ingenios  and  the  towns  with  water. 
They  are  37  in  niuuber,  and  were  constructed  200  years  since,  at  an  enormous  and  needless 
expense.    There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  French  and  English  manufactures  in  Potosi. 

La  Paz  is  a  bishop's  see,  containing,  besides  the  cathedral,  4  churches,  5  convents,  and  3 
mmaeries.  In  respect  of  situation,  this  place  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  South  Amer- 
ica. It  lies  in  a  ravine,  so  deep,  narrow,  and  steep,  that  it  is  quite  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  traveler,  till  he  suddenly  arrives  at  the  very  brink  of  this  quebrada.  Suppose  yourself, 
says  Temple,  traveling  leisurely  along  a  high  table,  or  any  other  place  you  may  like  better. 
This  is  bounded  by  a  huge  mountainous  rampart,  in  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  one  of  the 
Kreatest,  erandest  mountains  on  the  globe,  and  far  surpassing  those  wonders  of  the  world  chron- 
icled by  fame.  Uimani,  the  giant  of  the  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes,  cannot  be  considered  in 
Bj  less  character.  These  mountains  appear  to  rise  out  of  the  plain  on  which  you  are  riding, 
and  your  expectation  is  that  you  must  actually  arrive  at  them,  for  no  obstacle  is  to  be  seen  be- 
twixt you  and  them.  Whilst  you  are  musing  on  the  how  and  when  your  journey  is  to  end,  you 
■rive  unexpectedly  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  behold  a  vast  gulf  at  your  feet,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  appears  a  town,  very  regularly  built  with  packs  of  cards.  The  coup  d^ail  of  La 
Paz  conveys  precisely  this  idea,  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  white  fronts  of  the  houses  answering 
admirably  for  hearts  and  diamonds,  whilst  the  smoked  roofs  and  dingy-mud  walls  of  the  Indian 
ranchos  answer  equally  well  for  spades  and  clubs.  Through  this  fairy  town  may  be  faintly  seen, 
winding  with  occasional  interruptions,  a  silver  thread,  marked  with  specks  of  frothy  white, 
which,  upon  approaching,  proves  to  be  a  mountain  torrent,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
sweeping  through  the  valley.  In  casting  an  eye  further  round,  you  perceive  squares  and  patch- 
es of  every  shade  of  green  and  yellow  ;  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  crops  of  every  kind  in  all 
thrir  stages,  from  the  act  of  sowing  to  that  of  gathering  in,  trees  bearing  fruit,  and  at  the  same 
time  putting  forth  buds  and  blossoms,  and  the  whole  scene  teeming  with  luxuriance  and  beauty. 
Tet  on  raising  the  eyes  from  the  lap  of  this  fruitful  Eden,  they  rest  on  the  widest  contrast  m 
the  realms  of  nature.  Naked  and  arid  rocks  rise  in  mural  precipices  around  ;  high  above  these, 
mountains  beaten  by  furious  tempests,  frown  m  all  tlie  bleakness  of  sterility  ;  nigher  still,  the 
lops  of  others,  reposing  in  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  glisten  with  undiminished  splendor  in 
die  presence  of  a  tropical  sun.  After  a  descent  of  3  miles,  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  ra 
rine ;  and  instead  of  finding  La  Paz  built  on  a  flat,  as  you  supposed  from  tlie  summit  over 
hanging  the  abyss,  you  find  it  really  built  on  hills,  with  some  of  its  streets  extremely  steep 
The  torrent  which  waters  the  ravine  is  a  head  branch  of  the  mighty  Beni,  or  main  stream  of 
the  Maranon  ;  and  in  fails  of  rain  forces  .along  huge  masses  of  rock,  with  large  grains  of  gold 
It  is  the  great  emporium  of  Peru,  as  all  the  merchandise  from  the  Paci6c  is  conveyed  thither, 
then  carried  off  by  merchants,  great  and  small,  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  interior.  Ac- 
cording to  Helms,  La  Paz  contains  above  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  distant  350  miles  by  the 
road  from  Potosi. 

Oropeza,  or  Cochabamba  is  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile  district  of  Cochabamba,  and  is 
so  called  from  the  gold  found  in  its  vicinity.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  source  of  the 
Rio  (Jrandn,  the  head  branch  of  the  Madeira.  The  district  being  the  very  granary  of  Bolivia, 
this  city  drives  a  great  trade  in  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  contains  30,000  inhabitants, 
among  whicli  arc  many  rich  and  noble  families. 

Oruro  was  once  a  place  of  note,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  but  now  reduced  to  less  than  one 
half  from  the  destruction  of  the  tin  and  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity,  which  formerly  sup- 
ported a  brisk  and  extensive  commerce,  but  now  nearly  extinct  from  want  of  those  resources 
which  were  absorbed  in  the  all-consuming  evils  of  civil  war.  The  tin  mines  were  long  famous, 
and  those  of  silver  were  once  among  the  most  productive  in  Peru.  But,  of  late  years,  being 
abandoned,  they  have  filled  with  water,  which  they  have  neither  machinery  to  employ,  nor 
money  for  applying  any  other  method  to  carry  it  off.  Here  were  many  families  of  enormous 
wealth.  Rodriguez,  the  late  head  of  one  of  these,  was  proprietor  of  a  famous  silver  mine  in 
the  vicinity,  so  productive,  that  he  discarded  from  his  house  all  articles  of  glass,  delft  or  crock- 
ery ware,  aiul  replaced  them  by  others  made  from  the  silver  of  his  mine.  Utensils  of  the 
most  common  use,  as  well  as  those  of  luxury  and  ornament,  such  as  pitr  tables  in  the  principal 
apartments,  frames  of  pictures  and  of  mirrors,  footstools,  pots,  and  pans,  were  all  of  silver. 
Said  a  native  to  Temple,  who  was  there  in  1827,  *'  Do  you  see  that  trough  in  the  court-yard  f  " 
(pointing  to  a  very  large  stone  trough  for  watering  mules  and  other  animals), —  *'I  do  assure 
you,  that  Rodriguez  had  2  ol  much  larger  size  foi  the  ;ame  purpose,  of  pure  and  aoUd  nftfw ; 
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and  before  tba  revolution,  there  were  3  or  4  houses  in  Oruro,  that  could  boast  of  hua%  qati 
as  much."  Oruro  is  IBO  miles  north  of  Potosi,  in  a  barren  and  level  plain,  bounded  wM  by 
the  snow-covered  'Andes. 

Sitanea  is  63  miles  north  of  Oruro,  and  is  a  neat,  respectable  town,  capiul  oi  a  Ivgc 
district  of  the  same  name,  once  containing  about  4,000  inhabitants,  but  now  not  ■■  nmaj  h» 
dreds,  being  ruined  by  the  revolution.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  silver  inines,  which  itm 
been  worked,  and  still  may  be  worked,  to  great  advantage.  Flocks  and  herds,  which  bafaa 
the  revolution  grazed  in  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  have  disappeared,  and  detail 
tion  and  poverty  are  everywhere  manifest.     It  stands  near  the  sources  of  the  F 


ply  himself  with  everything  he  requires,  and  is  also  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Bolivian 
tic,  where  duties  are  levied  on  goods  and  the  baggage  of  travelers  is  inspected.  Ii  is  i 
150  miles  to  the  south  of  Poiosi,  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  ridge  of  the  Andes. 

Commerce.     The  most  important  commerce  of  Bolivia  consists  in  the  export  of 
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TupUa  is  a  little  town  on  the  road  from  Potosi  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  traveler  can  m 
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to  Peru  ;  but  the  roads  are  bad,  and  communication  is  therefore  greatly  impeded,     'fha  aw 


port  of  Bolivia  is  the  small  harbor  of  Cobija  or  Lamer,  on  the  Pacific. 

4.  Inkabitanls.  The  inhabitants  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  States.  Proviuow^lli 
cheap  and  abundant.  The  potato  i»% 
general  use,  as  in  Peru.  It  is  the  frir 
cipal  food  of  the  Indiani,  ihoiiglf  1I19 
mix  it  with  milk,  and  othet  tilings.  Time 
are  vineyards  which  produce  good  wiacs. 
There  is  little  society  in  ilie  tovu. 
There  is  such  a  similarity'  of  chaiuut 
and  customs  with  those  of  Peru,  ibit^B 
unnecessary  to  describe  them-  jSl 
people  are  extremely  bos{Hiafale.  flc 
traveler  arrives  at  a  house  and  nya  to  tka 
master,  "  With  your  permiaaion  I  viU 
lodge  with  you."  At  Potosi  tbo  cam* 
val  is  a  season  of  rejoicing.  The  moi^ 
ing  dress  of  the  ladies  is  nprcnriii 
as  shabby  and   heterogeneous ;  but  lh> 

hAMMMcfBoli^  evening  dress   b  worthy  the  almedfrlf 

any  Spamsh  city.     The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

5.  History  ;  Government.  The  Bolivian  territories,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  At 
provinces  of  IJpper  Peru,  were  detached  from  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  and  unori 
to  that  of  the  Plata,  in  1778.  In  1S24  the  Spanish  authority  was  overthrown  by  the  vicH^ 
of  Ayacucho,  tmd  in  the  succeeding  year  the  people  of  Upper  Peru  determined  to  renaJLt 
separate  State,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.     The  constitution  of  government  is  repi^lictD. 


CHAPTER  LXIII.    CHILI. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundtmet  and  Extent.  Chili  is  bounded  N.  by  BoUvia ;  E.  by  Buenos  Ayres  ■! 
Patagonia  ;  S.  by  Patagonia,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  It  lies  between  longitude  69°  and  74*} 
and  latitude  24°  and  45°.  It  is  1,260  miles  long,  and  300  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  175,001 
square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  great  chain  of  the  .^ndea  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  sonth, 
and  presents  s  number  of  summits,  the  height  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  upwinb  rf 
20,000  feet.  The  roads  that  lead  across  these  mountains  are  impassable  except  in  niwiiMT. 
and  the  passage  is  even  then  so  diflicult  and  hazardous,  that  a  horseman  can  scartnly  miw 
plish  it.  The  melting  of  the  snow  in  titese  high  regions  forms  innumerable  torrenta,  vhick 
Quickly  accumulate  and  dash  along  the  glen  and  precipices  till  they  break  out  and  extend  OHT 
tne  plains.  Among  the  Chilian  Andes  there  are  said  to  be  14  volcanoes,  in  a  state  of  M^ 
slant  eruption,  and  a  still  greater  number,  that  discbai^  smoke  at  intervals.  EulhiiudBa  ■• 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountaini. 
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Stlkirk,  m  the  l$tattd  of  Juan  FmuiiiJtt^ 


3>  AJueri.  The  rivers  arc  numerous,  but  small,  and  have  generally  rapid  currents.  Some 
the  principal  ones  are  ilie  Maule,  the  Biobio,  the  Cauien,  the  7'oAcn,  the  Valdivia^  the 
OWtn,  the  B\uno,  and  the  Sinfondo. 

I,  Lake».  The  principai  lakes  are  those  of  Tagatagva  and  Tartn ;  beside  which  there  are 
ae  salt-water  lakes  tli^t  have  a  communication  with  the  sea  for  a  part  of  the  year.  In 
nnj  weather  the  sea  forces  a  way  througli  them,  and  leaves  them  full  of  fish  ;  but  in  the  hot 
son  the  water  congeals,  leaving  a  crust  uf  fine  white  salt  a  foot  thick. 

5.  hhmdi.  There  are  47  islands  in 
the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  at  tlie  south- 
ern extremity  of  Chili,  33  of  which  are 
inhabited.  The  island  of  Chiloe,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  group,  is  140  miles 
long,  and  about  60  broad.  Much  am- 
bergris is  found  here.  The  islands  of 
Juan  Fernandez  have  been  used  by  the 
Chilian  government  as  a  place  for  the 
exportation  of  criminals.  The  group 
consists  of  2  islands,  called  Mas  a  Titr- 
Ta,  the  largest  and  most  important,  and 
J^as  a  Fiiero.  It  has  derived  celebrity 
from  its  liaving  been  the  solitary  resi- 
dence of  Alexander  Selldrk,  a  Scotch 
sailor,  whose  adventures  suggested  the 
favorite  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

6.  Climate.  A  striking  difTerence 
exists  in  the  climate  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Andes,  for  there  the 
dry  and  rainy  seasons  occur  at  opposite 
periods.  In  Chili  winter  is  the  rainy 
season,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 

des  it  is  the  period  of  their  finest  weather,  and  the  aitnosphere  scarcely  presents  a  cloud, 
the  northern  provinces,  however,  rain  seldom  falls,  but  its  deQciency  is  supplied  by  the  dews, 
ich  arc  very  heavy  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Snow  falls  abundantly  on  the  An- 
:,  but  is  never  seen  on  the  coast.  Chili  is  perhaps  blessed  with  the  most  salubrious  and  de- 
itful  climate  on  the  globe. 

r.  Soil  and  JValural  Production).  There  are  some  sterile  tracts,  but  in  general  the  soil  is 
urkably  fruitful,  and  the  products  are  rich  and  varied.  The  maritime  tracts  arc  less  pro- 
stive  tlian  the  midland,  and  those  again  yield  to  the  valleys  of  the  Andes.     Numerous  plants 

peculiar  to  the  countiy.  The  uncultivated  parts  present  the  utmost  profusion  of  vegetable 
jes.  The  plains,  valleys,  and  mountains  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  trees,  many 
which  in'OsiTvc  their  loliage  tliroughoui  the  year.  Medicinal,  dyeing,  and  aromatic  plants 
>  abound  i  and  tlie  fruits  introduced  by  Europeans,  grow  in  greater  perfection  than  in  their 
ive  soil, 

i.  J^I^ne)■ah.  Chili  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  metals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksil- 
,  are  tbose  that  are  wrought.  Gold  is  the  most  copious,  and  in  some  districts  there  is 
rcely  a  hill  wluch  does  not  contain  ii.  It  is  also  washed  down  by  the  moumain  streams. 
e  silver  mines  are  found  in  tlie  higher  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  the  great  expense  of  work- 

them  In  these  bleak  and  barren  climes,  lias  caused  several  to  be  abandoned.  The  richest 
er  mine  is  that  wtiicli  extends  to  the  plain  of  Uspallata  ;  the  vein,  it  is  said,  has  been  traced 
Jie  extraordinary  length  of  00  miles.  The  number  of  copper  mines  Is  very  great,  as  be- 
!en  the  cities  of  Coipiimbo  and  Copiapo  more  than  1,000  have  been  opened,  but  those  only 

worked  in  whiih  tlie  ore  is  so  ricli  as  to  yield  half  its  weight  in  pure  metal.  All  the  lead 
ilains  a  certain  proportion  of  silver,  but  it  is  loo  small  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  miners, 
L  country  tvlierc  that  meid  Is  »o  abundant.  Precious  stones  are  occasionally  found,  and  fine 
rriea  of  marble  arc  very  common. 

I.  .Animals.     This  country  is  free  from  dangerous  or  venomous  animals,  which  arc  so  much 
aded  in  hot  countries,  and  lias  but  one  species  of  small  serpent,  and  that  perfectly  harmless, 
e  lama  and  the  vicuna  arc  found  in  the  Andes.     The  wiId*dog,  the  goat,  and  the  fox,  with 
VuL.  11.— 52 
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the  American  lion,  are  sometimes  seen.  All  the  domestic  animals  introduced  from  £inpe 
have  multiplied  greatly.  The  horses  of  Chili  are  excellent ;  and  those  bred  on  the  jitSm  i^ 
semble  tlie  Arabian  stock.  Birds  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  coasts  abound  with 
kinds  of  fish  ;  there  are  also  many  whales  and  seals. 

10.  Face  of  the  Country.  Chili  presents  a  plain,  gradually  rising  in  elevation  as  i( 
from  the  coast  and  approaches  the  Andes.  The  country,  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  Ae 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  maritime  and  midlmdj  Tla 
maritime  part  is  intersected  by  three  ridges  of  mountains,  running  parallel  with  the  Andes.  Tk 
midland  part  s  generally  level,  of  great  fertility,  and  enjoying  a  delightful  climate. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions,    Chili  is  divided  into  8  provinces  :  Coquimbo,  Aconcagua,  St.  JagOy 
gua,  Maule,  Concepc'ion,  Valdivia,  and  Chiloe. 


2.  Roads,  The  high  ridges  which  everywhere  separate  the  valleys  of  Chili  fromeMtklSb, 
are  passable  only  for  mules.  There  are  but  3  or  4  carriage  roads  in  the  whole  countiy.  «e 
commerce  with  Buenos  Ayres  is  carried  on  through  the  passes  of  the  Andes.  The  pass  MM 
frequented  is  that  of  Uspalata,  on  the  road  between  Santiago  and  Mendoza. 

3.  Towns.  The  metropolis  of  this  country  is  St.  Jago^  or  Santiago^  situated  in  a  deUlU 
valley.  It  is  built  with  great  neatness,  and  the  houses,  though  low,  are  commodious.  Thav 
of  the  superior  inhabitants  encompass  a  square  court,  and  have  in  the  front  an  ornamental  pofchi 
with  a  stable  and  coach-house  on  its  two  sides.  Behind  almost  every  house  is  a  garden,  b^ 
yond  which  runs  a  clear,  rapid  stream.  The  cathedral  is  a  spacious  edi6ce,  384  feet  lof. 
The  mint 'is  also  a  handsome  building.     Population,  50,000. 

Valparaiso^  which  stands  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  port  of  SantiagOi  mi 
enjoys  considerable  trade.  Population,  ^O^OOO*.  Concepcion  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  hut 
tolerable  harbor.  It  was  originally  built  3  leagues  to  the  north  of  its  present  position,  bat  hr- 
mg  been  twice  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  the  inliabitants  removed  hither.  Population,  13,000. 
TalcahtMno^  the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  6  miles  distant,  on  the  southwest  side  of  thefa^cf 
Concepcion.  Coquimbo  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  near  a  fine  Wi 
in  the  30th  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  city  is  large,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  its  port  b  IIIH 
mouth  of  the  river,  about  2  leagues  distant.  Valdivia  stands  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  wtih 
a  strong  military  post,  situated  near  a  good  harbor,  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

4.  Agriculture.  The  soil  of  Chili  is  extremely  favorable  to  the  growth  of  maiie,  whali 
barley,  and  rye.  Hemp  also  grows  well.  Tiie  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-tree,  the  banaDttia 
sweet  potato,  and  numerous  other  plants  are  cultivated.  The  vine  yields  abundantly,  and  lb 
olive  likewise  attains  great  perfection.  Forests  of  apple,  peach,  and  quince  trees,  IB  soili 
places  extend  for  leagues.     Oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons  are  produced  of  an  excellent  ^ff^^* 

5.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  The  chief  trade  of  Chili  is  carried  on  with  the  UaiM 
States,  Great  Britain,  Peru,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  exports,  beside  gold,  silver,  and  eo^ 
per,  are  hemp,  cordage,  hides,  wine,  and  oil.  The  traffic  bietwecn  Chili  and  Buenos  AjMi 
consists  principally  in  exchanging  the  Paraguay  tea  of  the  one  country,  for  the  precious  nMHb 
of  the  otiicr.  A  few  articles  for  domestic  use  are  manufactured  in  Chili.  They  consist  miMl% 
of  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  blankets,  hats,  saddles,  &c.,  which  are  either  used  in  the  counHyyar 
exported  to  Peru. 

6.  Inhabitants^  &c.     The  population  consists  principally  of  Spaniards,  or  people  of  Spajljjl 
descent,  Indians,  and   Mestizoes,  with  a  few  French,  English,  Irish,  Italians,  and 
There  arc  some  independent  Indians,  as  the  Araucanians,  Puelches,  and  Cunches.    The 
canians  possess  a  great  portion  of  countr}'.     They  are  well-formed  and  vigorous,  ii 
warlike,  and  jealous  of  liberty  and  honor.     Ercilla  found  in  the  rude  virtues  of  these 
subject  for  the  best  epic  poem  in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  Chili  the  men  follow  the  European  fashion  of  dress,  and  the  women  that  of  Pen  ;  Si 
latter  wear  long  gowns,  and  have  a  modest  air.  Much  wealth  is  wasted  in  liveries,  equifiglh 
and  ostentation.  Many  of  the  common  people  wear  the  universal  poncho,  a  long  doCh  W|b 
as  a  cloak,  with  a  hole  cu^  'n  it  for  the  neck.  The  houses  are  low,  and  the  inferior  OMB'M 
sheds  of  woven  branches.  In  cities,  almost  every  house  has  a  garden,  as  a  refii^  in  (M^ 
quakes  ;  and  Santiago  looks  nearly  as  much  like  a  forest  as  a  city.  ' 

The  food  generally  used  is  not  peculiar,  but  there  are  good  wines  produced  m  CfaBL    W 
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riolent  disease  is  the  chacao  longo,  a  fever,  accompanied  by  a  disorder  in  the  head  and  de- 
lirium. The  languages  are  the  Spanish  and  the  Chiliese,  spoken 
by  the  independent  tribes  and  others.  Traveling  is  more  difficult 
than  in  Peru,  as  a  great  part  of  the  routes  is  over  inountwu. 
The  inhabitants  of  Spanish  descent  are  cheerful,  fnnk,  and  hon- 
orable. They  are  as  hospitable  as  the  people  of  any  country. 
They  use  their  slaves  also  with  great  kindness.  The  peasants 
are  dexterous  horsemen,  and  are  seldom  out  of  the  saddle.  The 
beggars  in  the  cities  are  sometimes  mounted,  and  ride  to  solicit 
alms.  The  amusements  are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  South 
American  States,  and  the  lasso  is  used  by  the  countrymen  with 
the  most  astonisbine  precision.  Tlus,  however,  is  general  in 
South  America.  1  he  lasso  is  a  long  hne  with  a  noose,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  Chilian  riding  at  full  speed,  is  cast  over  any 
animal,  and  on  any  part  of  it,  over  the  horns,  the  neck,  the  bf>dy, 
CgUioR*.  or  around  the  four  legs,  or  any  two  of  them.     The  children  are 

often  seen  practising  on  poultry  and  cats.*  Knowledge  is  at  a 
b  in  Chili,  but  the  state  of  education  is  improvmg.  There  are  5  or  6  newspapers  in 
p.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  principal  religion,  and  there  are  several  orders  of  monks. 
of  the  Indians  are  pagans. 

southern  part  of  Chili  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Araucanlans,  a  remarkablB  nation  of 
(,  and  is  often  called  Arauco  or  Araucania.  This  region,  celebrated  in  Spanish  story 
1^,  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  The  Araucanians,  having  adopted 
le  agriculture  of  the  Spaniards,  raise  Indian  com  in  abundance,  and  have  a  good  stock 
es  and  homed  calile.  Their  whole  country  is  divided  into  4  districts,  governed  by  he- 
Y  rulers  called  loqaii,  who  are  confederated  together,  and  inferior  chiefs  called  ulmentt. 


I  wUd  bnll  ii  to  be  caught,  ind  two  moontrd  horae- 
Giuiao*,  DDderlake  lo  kill  it,  ai  ■oon  u  Ihpj  dis- 
n,  the;  erasp  the  coi!  in  the  left  hand,  prrpare  the 

tiie  light,  and  daih  afT  at  full  (gallop,  each  awin^- 
uao  round  bin  head.  Tfic  firat  who  comca  within 
JO*  at  the  bull's  horna,  and  when  he  aeea,  which 
in  an  inalant,  that  the  laiso  will  Uke  effect,  be 

bone  and  lurnait  halrround,  the  bull  continuing 
«  till  the  vhole  lasao,  of  15  or  SO  jarda  in  length, 
out  from  the  Guasso'a  Imnd.  The  horec,  mean- 
DOving  by  eipcrionce  what  is  po'ig  to  happen, 
ft  Umuch  aa  he  can  in  thcoppoiilediiectian  Irani 

and  stands  in  tremblinf;  eipeclalion  of  the  vio- 
which  is  given  by  the  bull  when  he  is  brought  up 
■»D.  9o  gieat,  indeed,  ia  the  jerk  which  takes 
hia  moment,  that,  were  nol  (he  horac  to  lean  over, 
i  certainlr  be  overturned;  but,  standing  aa  he 
.h  his  recl'planled  firmlr  on  the  ground,  he  ofTera 
t  reaiatance  lo  Btop  the  bull  as  inatanlsneouilj  aa 
1  been  shot,  though  at  full  speed  ;  and  in  some 
s  check  is  BO  abrupt  and  violent,  that  the  animal 
tjdssbed  to  the  ground,  but  rolls  along  at  the  full 
■f  (be  lasso;  while  the  horse,  drawn  aideways, 
up  the  earth  with  his  feet  for  several  faids.  This, 
kei  so  long  to  describe,  is  the  work  of  i   * 


over  the  horns,  and  continues  advancing  till  it 

(he  full  Btrelcb.  The  bull,  stupefied  by  (Tie  fall, 
!S  lies  molionli-sa  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  horse- 
1  rouse  him  up,  by  tugging  him  (o  and  fro.  When 
^,  he  is  like  a  ihip  nioored  with  two  cables;  and 
unwilling  he  ma;  be  to  accompany  the  horsenK'n, 
ret  great  his  itrugeles.  he  la  irresistibly  dmeged 

Ihem  in  whatever  dircetinn  (hey  pteaae.  If  the 
.  be  to  kill  (he  animal  for  the  sake  of  the  hide  and 
one,  ai  is  oAen  (he  case,  one  of  the  Giiassos  dis- 
and  running  in,  cuts  (he  bull's  hamsUings  with  a 
ft  which  he  always  weara  in  his  girdle,  and  in- 
Wwards  despalehea  him  by  a  deiteroui  cu(  across 
of  the  neck.  The  moat  surprisinff  thins  is,  tha 
D  which  the  hntse,  afti-r  being  left  by  his  rider, 

lo  preserve  the  lasso  always  light;  Ibis  would  be 


less  dillicult,  if  (be  bull  would  i 


I  steady;  but  it  Mm^ 
nt  struggles  to  duen- 
ihing  backwarda  and 
the  horae,  however,  with 


(angle  himseir  from 
forwards  in  a  furious 
wonderful  sagacity,  alters  his  place  and  prances  aboDl. 

mentof  the  bull,  and  never  allowing  the  lasw>  to  beralas 
for  a  moment  When  a  wild  horse  is  to  he  taken,  the  )i 
so  ia  alwaya  placed  round  the  two  hind  legs 


^ring  hii  knees  or  hia  face.  Before  (be  h< 
■I  the  shock,  the  rider  dismounts,  and,  snatching  hi 
;ho  or  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  wraps  it  round  th 
trale  animal's  hesd;  he  then  force*  into  his  mouth  on 
bridles  of  the  country,  straps  s  saddle  o 

es  the  poncho;  npo 

I  on  his  legs,  aiid  er 
to  diseDcumbcr  bim- 
lelf  of  his  new  master,  who  sits  composedly  on  bis  bwk, 
and,  by  a  discipline  which  never  fails,  reduces  the  horae 
lo  such  complete  obedience,  that  he  ia  aoon  trained  (o  lend 
his  speed  and  atrength  in  the  capture  of  his  wild  com- 
panions. During  the  recent  wars  in  this  country,  the 
lasso  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  great  power  in  the  bandi 
of  the  G  uasBos,  whomade  bold  and  useful  troops,  and  oerer 
failed  to  dismount  cavalry,  or  to  throw  down  the  boiaes  of 
those  who  came  within  their  reach.  There  is  a  well- 
authenticated  story  of  a  party  of  8  or  10  of  these  men,  who 
had  never  aeen  a  piece  of  artillery  till  one  waa  fired  at 
them  in  (he  streets  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  They  galloped  fear- 
lessly up  to  it,  pisced  (heir  lasaos  over  the  eannon,  and,  by 
their  united  stnngth,  fkirly  orertorned  iL  Another  aneo- 
dote  ia  related  of  them,  which,  though  possible,  doe*  not 
rest  on  such  good  au(hari(y.  A  number  of  armed  boata 
were  sent  to  effect  a  landing  at  a  certain  point  on  Ibis 
coast,  guarded  only  by  these  norsemen.  The  parly  in  tbe 
boats,  caring  little  for  an  enemy  nnpioridedwiUi  Gre-arma, 
rowed  confidently  along  (he  shore.  The  Gua 
lime,  were  watchini 


iching  (heir  opportunity,  and  tbe  monMot 
B  Buficiendy  near,  daibed  into  tbe  Wklcr, 
their  lasaos  round  (he  necki  of  the  offieeta, 
I  very  one  of  them  out  of  (be  boata."  — //all 
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When  war  is  declared,  the  toquis  elect  a  general-in-chief ;  they  use  the  European  finmns, 
together  with  their  own  original  arms,  the  bow,  arrow,  and  club.  When  th^cet  outoia 
expedition,  each  individual  merely  carries  a  bag  of  parched  com,  trusting  ere  Iodk  to  qtuUm 
themselves  comfortably  on  the  enemy.  They  have  a  relieious  ^lief,  but  no  temfdestpriob} 
or  sacrifices  ;  their  deities  are  Pillian,  the  supreme  ruler  ;  Meuben,  the  good  geruus ;  Ulenah 
ba,  the  evil  genius  ;  Epunamum,  the  god  of  war,  &c.  Omens  and  divinations  are  also  ofajedi 
of  firm  belief,  and  witchcraft  is  among  them  a  deadly  sin.  Marriage  is  always  celebratad  wA 
a  show  of  violence,  for  even  after  consent  obtained,  the  bridegroom  conceals  bimaelT  io  tk 
road,  seizes  the  bride,  and  carries  her  to  his  house.  Polygamy  prevails,  and  all  the  bard  vmk 
devolves  upon  the  females,  who  plough  and  reap  ;  each  wife  is  also  required  to  furnish  bar 
band  with  a  poncho  or  cloak,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  Their  towns  are  merely 
perched  upon  rocks,  and  their  dwellings  are  rude  huts.  Their  chief  amusements  are  ool  cf 
doors,  but  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  trotting  round  their  rooms  to  sounds  which  rflMnkk 
the  filing  of  a  saw. 

7.  Government.  Chili  is  a  republic,  but  tlie  government  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  Th 
country  has  been  for  some  time  agitated  by  the  advocates  for  a  federal  and  a  central  system  of 
government. 

8.  History.  Chili  was  formerly  a  colony  of  Spain,  but,  in  1810,  the  people  took  the  gOf» 
emment  into  their  own  hands,  and,  in  1818,  made  a  declaration  of  absolute  indepeadeaeei 
which  has  been  hitherto  uninterrupted,  and  acknowledged  by  Portugal.  The  supreme  audMM 
was  administered  by  an  elective  magistrate  till  May,  1827,  when  a  president  similar  to  tfailjBI 
the  United  States  was  substituted. 


CHAPTER  LXIV.     BUENOS  AYRES,  OR  PROVINCES  OF  LA  PLATA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  country,  sometimes  called  the  Argentine  Republic,  ii 
bounded  N.  by  Bolivia ;  E.  by  Paraguay,  the  river  La  Plata,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  &  \f 
the  Atlantic  and  Patagonia  ;  and  W.  by  Cliili  and  the  Pacific.  It  extends  from  30^  9tf IB 
41^  S.  latitude,  and  from  55^  to  70^  W.  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  1,600  mDes;  ad 
its  breadth  1  ,OCK)  miles  ;  and  it  has  an  area  of  about  800,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  From  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  branches  diverge  in  different  pheiii 
extending  far  into  the  interior  ;  and  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  country  are  mooBHi^ 
ous.  The  southern  mountains  are  covered  with  thick,  impenetrable  woods,  and  are  little  kneva. 
The  Brazilian  range,  on  the  east,  is  of  secondary  elevation,  generally  covered  with  thick  fiyrem, 
and  interspersed  with  extensive  tracts  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  This  extensive  chua  ii 
connected  with  the  Andes  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  an  intermediate  range,  called  As 
mountains  of  Chiquitos. 

3.  Plains.     This  country  is  noted  for  the  vast,  unwooded  plains,  called  pampas*    They  in 
generally  elevated  and  dry,  though  traversed  by  numerous  rivers ;  and  present  one  niiiriiijplan 
panse  of  waving  grass,  uninterrupted  by  either  wood  or  eminence.     They  connnencat^T) 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  west,  and  extend  into  Patagonia,  upwards  of  1,200^1 
length,  and  500  in  breadth.     Innumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen,  horses,  ostrtehes,  and 
mals  occupy  these  immense  plains,  and,  under  the  shade  of  the  grass,  find  protecdOD 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.     Over  these  pampas,  lies  the  only  road  from  Buenos  Ayrea  i:^ 

4.  Rivers.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Parana^  the  Paraguay^  th^  Iguazu^  the 
the  Pilcomayo^  the  Rio  Vermeio^  the  Rio  Salado^  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.     The 
the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any  river  in  the  world,  except  the  Amazon.     It  is  fi 
the  union  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay,  at  the  distance  of  175  miles  from  the  oc^an  ;  iltltf 

E»int,  it  is  30  miles,  and  at  its  mouth  100  miles  broad.  The  Parana,  or  main  branch,  liiaiii 
razil,  and  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  2,000  miles  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ptamiji 
another  large  river,  which  also  rises  in  Brazil,  and  is  about  1,200  miles  in  length.  Hie  nc^ 
mayo  and  Vcrmeio,  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay,  have  their  sources  in  Bolivia.  The  GlalHJi 
and  ^Yegro  are  the  principal  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  Plata.  Rising  in  the  ChOian  AfllMi 
they  flow  through  desert  and  imperfectly  known  regions,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  TWmMIMI 
St.  Jago  de  EsterOy  after  a  course  of  850  miles  to  the  southeast,  through  the  pampai,  jghilli 
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■ket  of  PoroDgos.  The  mtm  which  rise  io  the  Dorthwe*t  puts,  cenanlb-  na  to  ibi 
I  wtrthsut,  and  form  the  jffod^iotii  atrMnw  of  the  Bm*  nw  JKiMcira,  nbotiriMff 

km.  There  are  many  lakes  in  this  coimtry,  fonned  hr  tho  espannoo  of  the  rivan^ 
nco  of  the  extreme  flBtnesi  of  the  countiy.  Of  this  oescriirticm  is  the  csMmtsd  lal^ 
;«•,  which  is  nolbiog  else  than  the  auperfluous  waters  of  the  Paragun',  when  swelled  tnr 
ieal  rains,  and  spread  orer  an  extensive  flat.  DuriiK  the  inundation,  it  is  crossed  m 
id  small  boats  ;  and  when  the  inundation  has  ceased,  the  whole  plain  is  completely  irj 
nd  with  weeds.  The  lake  of  fieri  is  46  miles  in  breadth,  ana  is  solely  noorished  Of 
Mn  of  the  waters  of  the  Parana.  Jn  the  southern  parts  are  extensive  ult  lakes,  ftio 
■t  quantities  of  sidt  can  be  obtained. 

faMris.  The  climate  is  various,  but  generally  healthy.  The  atmosphare  is  rery  fatf 
1  during  summer  rains  are  frequent,  and  are  commonly  accompaued  by  the  moil 

thunder  and  lightainf;.  F(^,  snow,  and  hail  are  seldom  experienced,  except  on  tbe 
of  tbe  mountains.  In  Cayo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  the  winters  in  excessively 
h3e  in  auoiiner  the  heats  are  intense.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  coast,  tlw  wiou 
unely  violent,  and  frequently  raise  clouds  of  dust  which  obscure  tbe  sun,  ud  wbiek 
I  into  the  houses  and  apartments  of  the  inhabitants, 
ii  and  J^aturol  Protlnctiom.    The  soil,  like  tbe  climate,  varies  in  this  extenwve  coan> 

a  great  part  of  it  ia  fertile.  Tbe  foresu  abound  with  straight  and  lofty  cedars,  whki 
Uently  adapted  for  ship-building.  The  algorob,  or  carob-tree,  is  of  great  ulili^,  aod 
in  abundance.  There  are  numerous  and  beautiful  species  ofpalm.  Amoog  ibe  nUtriP 
he  tatay,  which  resembles  the  mulberry,  but  is  yellow.  The  iB«IIt  yielcu  a  copiooi 
ant  gum.  The  zevtl  yields  a  bark  used  in  tanning.  The  urucuy  shrub  afibrds  a  strong 
^e.  The  mant  grows  under  ground  ;  the  fruit  resembles  the' almond  in  fayte.and  fom, 
uces  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  Other  fruits,  as  the  msDioc,  tbe  nugneyi  Imoo 
la,  and  ananas,  or  pine  apples,  are  found  in  profrisioo. 

'mtralt.  The  upper  part  of  tins  country  contains  innumerable  miiies  of  gold  and  utrer. 
lines  are  all  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who,  on  discovering  a  mine,  receivq  • 

0  government,  and  are  onl^  held  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  uunerals  extracted.  Coonden 
ities  of  gold,  in  dust  and  m  grains,  ore  found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers.  4 
e  is  now  wrought  io  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Video.  In  the  mounluns  of  Paoajes,  ue 
s  which  supply  a  stone  called  white  jasper,  which  is  beautifully  tnnuparent,  snd  b 
mndows.  There  are  several  mines  which  yield  gems,  particuh^Iy  one  of  emeralds, 
zed  for  their  quality. 

imals.  The  zoology  of  this  couutry  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Chili  and  Pern.  Tbe 
jaguars  are  numerous,  and  com- 
mit great  havoc  among  the  oxen 
and  sheep.  Elks  and  deer  are  abun- 
dant. The  xorrino  is  common  on 
the  plains.  There  are  eight  spe- 
cies of  armadillos  peculiar  to  tnis 
country.  The  ant-eater,  tbe  ta 
pir,  tbe  puma,  tbe  guanaco,  Ibe 
paco,  the  vicuna,  the  lama,  and 
the  chilihuique  (see  descriptioD  no- 
der  head  of  ^niiMli  m  South 
America)  abound  here.  A  great 
many  tigers,  as  well  as  wild  horses 
and  ostriches,  are  cai^t  with  tbe 
lasso  by  tbe  Indian  and  creole  in- 
habitants. An  immense  varied 
of  birdsinbabittbiscountry.  There 
Indim  takhig  an  Oilrick  wiA  tXt  latn.  „^  gbo„t  jq  different  SpCcies  of 

1  of  which  is  of  prodigious  size.  Rattlesnakes  are  common.  Locusts  form  an  an- 
ilence.  Domesticated  animals  of  European  importation  have  mcreased  prodigiously  ; 
I  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Tact  of  the  Country.     This  country  resembles  an  «(lensive  amptulbeam,  bounded 
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• 
hterally  by  the  Andes  and  the  Brazilian  mountians,  and  on  the  north  by  the  tract  of  die  CU 
quUos^  leaving  towards  the  southeast  the  immense  opening  of  the  Rio  de  b  Pktai  lika  t  iridi 
and  magnificent  portal,  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  regioQ  to  wUch  it  gm 
aqpess.  Within  these  limits,  some  scattered  and  intermediate  ridges  excepted,  the  couolij  ■ 
extremely  level,  the  hills  generally  not  exceeding  540  feet  of  elevation  above  their  bmi  ;.|pi 
the  whole  being  a  vast  extended  plain,  covered  with  lakes  and  innumerable  rivers. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divisions.  This  country  is  divided  into  14  provinces,  which  are  now  independent  ofoDe 
another. 

Buenos  Ayres  Cordova  Jujuy  San  Luis 

Entre  Rios  Santiago  Catamarca  Mendoia. 

Corientes  Tacuman  Rioja 

Sauta  Fe  Salta  San  Juan 

2.  Towns.  Buenos  Ayres^  the  capital,  stands  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  La  Plata.  66 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  The  situation  is  agreeable,  and  the  city  derives  its  name,  foigitjm^ 
Good  AirSy  from  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  ai^  somi 
of  them  are  paved.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  or  chalk,  with  flat  roofs,  manjaf 
them  of  2  stories,  though  the  greater  part  only  of  1.  Almost  every  house  is  surrounded  vi^l 
a  garden.  The  principal  square,  or  parade,  which  is  ver}*^  spacious,  faces  the  La  Plata,  andii 
surrounded  with  superb  buildings.  The  public  edifices  are  a  palace,  a  royal  chapel,  a  caAa- 
dral,  a  college,  and  2  hospitals,  4  monasteries,  2  nunneries,  10  or  15  churches,  a  puUic  Hnr 
ry  of  nearly  20,000  volumes,  an  academy,  and  8  public  schools.  There  is  no  harbor  at  Boenoi 
Ayres,  nor  so  much  as  a  mole  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  boats.  Ships  can  only  come  up  1^ 
BarragauSj  within  3  leagues  of  the  town.  The  population  is  80,000.  About  one  fourtnof 
the  inhabitants  are  whites  ;  and  the  rest  are  Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds. 

Corrientes^  a  small  town  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  A0 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  has  great  natural  advantages  for  inland  commerce.  Cordfova,  tatmBdj 
rendered  important  by  its  famous  university,  which  is  now  sunk  into  insignificance,  aqoji 
an  active  internal  commerce,  and  carries  on  considerable  manufactures  of  woolen  and  cotMi 
Population  about  12,000.  San  Juan^  in  the  State  of  the  same  name,  produces  large  qaati- 
ties  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  has  an  extensive  traffic.  Mendoza^  on  the  eastern  declintjar 
the  Andes,  has  also  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  fruits.  These  towns  have  each  about  16,flU 
inhabitants.  Upsallata^  a  little  town  in  the  State  of  Mendoza,  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  sibv 
mine.  Salta  and  Tucuman^  with  10,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Santa  jPe,  with  5,000,  ara  Ae 
other  principal  towns. 

3.  iSgriculture.  As  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  is  to  be  found  within  the  Gaib 
of  tliis  country,  so  every  vegetable  production  would  grow  by  proper  cultivation.  Hni, 
cocoa,  olives,  sugar-cane,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  ngs,  attain  great  perfectioB. 
Wheat  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  fruits  are  pka* 
tiful.     Abundance  of  tobacco  is  produced  in  some  parts. 

4.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  The  internal  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  considen- 
ble.  Of  this  traffic,  the  herb  of  Paraguay  forms  the  most  important  branch  ;  2,500,000  !»> 
of  it  pass  annually  into  Peru,  and  1,000,000  lbs.  into  Chili.  The  greater  part  of  tbeBai^ 
pean  commodities,  consumed  in  Chili,  is  drawn  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  principal  exppHi 
are,  hides,  tallow,  beef,  gold,  and  silver.  Manufactures  have  not  advanced  very  pro8parai|i|f 
in  this  country. 

5.  Army  and  ^avy.  The  military  force  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  28,000  OMB^W 
the  naval  force  amounts  to  15  small  vessels,  carrying  from  7  to  14  guns. 

6.  Revenue.  The  revenues  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1829  amounted  to  8,000||IW 
dollars,  in  a  paper  currency  so  depreciated,  that  8  dollars  were  only  equal  to  1  silver  dolv* 
The  expenses  of  the  year  were  10,000,000  dollars  ;  the  public  debt  is  20,000,000  doDani 

7.  Population.  The  population  of  this  country  is  computed  to  be  about  800,000.  Hkf 
consist  of  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  t 

8..  Government.  Buenos  Ayres  has  at  present  an  organized  republican  govemoMBlt.f^jM 
Governor,  and  Captain-general,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.     This  provfnca  ma  mm 
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^^%  hhabiitmii.  The  inhabitaDta  are  European  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
fti^nriaed  races.  Tlie  Chiquitos  are  a  numerous  and  civilized  nation  of  independent  Indians. 
Hate  are  many  other  tribes.  The  houses  at  Buenos  Ajres  are  generally  of  but  one  stQi]^4 
fang^  well  built.  Almost  ever^  house  Ins  a  garden.  In  the  counti^  die  dwellinsi  are  men 
hm.  A  great  part  of  the  food  is  beef.  The  matte  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  used.  Wim  such  phna 
bad,  diseases  are  rare.  The  traveling  over  the  immense  pUns  is  peculiar ;  the  horses,  neaiiy 
|Bd|  are  driven  )it  full  speed,  over  the  grassy  plains,  and  Captain  Mead  used  to  perform  more 
tan  ICX)  miles  a  day.  There  is  a  sameness  in  the  character  of  all  the  South  American  States. 
The  strictest  equality  reigns  among  the  Creoles.  No  white  would  serve  any  one  of  hb  natibnt 
h  the  cities  there  is  much  dissipation  and  vice.  But  the  people  are  generous,  lively,  and  fond 
of  flbow.     The  houses  however  are  filtbjy. 

In  the  country  the  inhabitants  are  culuvators  or  shepherds ;  the  latter,  or  Gauchos,  are  the 
BMiat  numerous,  and  they  offer  but  a  bad  specimen  of  the  pastoral  character.  They  live  little 
better  than  the  Indians ;  they  sit  upon  their  heels,  or  the  skuUs  of  their  cattle,  and  sleep  on 
ioaa.  TheT  only  food  b  roasted  meat,  eaten  without  salt.  Pulse  and  vegetables  they  con 
tUar  as  fit  only  for  horses.  They  wear  the  poncAo,  or  cloak  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the 
kiMl,  a  hat,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  boots  of  fresh  hide.  The  women  wear  merely  a  shirt  with- 
ial  deeves,  bound  with  a  girdle  round  the  middle.  The  shepherds  are  the  best  of  horsemen, 
Hi  perform  all  the  operations  of  husbandry  on  horseback  ;  thev  fish  on  horseback,  and  hev 
Uia  on  horseback,  sitting  in  the  saddle  at  the  church  door.  Tne  negro  slaves  are  treirted  in 
Nitaos  Ayres  with  rare  kindness.  Manv  of  them,  according  to  Azara,  never  hear  the  sound 
ttibe  whip,  and  none  are  deserted  in  eld  age. 

"'The  common  amusements  partake  too  much  of  gaming.  Education  is  not  m  a  flburisUng, 
Ma.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  general  religion,  and  the  cathedrals  and  churches  are  lid^ 
ilonied.  There  are  many  convents  and  monasteries.  Among  the  foreigners  are  £pisc<^ali» 
■•»  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  &c.  The  dead  are  burned,  or  lodged  in  churches,  where  the 
ikvement  is  sometimes  removed,  and  a  small  excavation  made,  often  insufficient  to  contain  the 
mff ,  which  is  beaten  down  to  a  leveL 

*'*10.  History.  The  Jesuits  early  formed  settlements  in  these  regions,  and  their  eflbrti  ID 
Bvibe  and  convert  the  Indians  were  attended  with  much  success.  The  country  continued 
mier  the  rule  of  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  till  the  year  1808,  when  a  rev(H 
lldon  was  effected  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  tne  viceroy  was  deposed  and  sent  to 
Europe.  The  Spaniards  have  since  made  several  attempts  to  reduce  the  patriots  of  the  coun- 
,  but  without  success.  In  July,  1821,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  parties,  in 
ich  the  Spaniards  were  defeated.  The  tranquillity,  however,  of  the  United  Provinces,  has 
mjch  disturbed  by  disputes  with  the  Monte  Videans,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil.  They  firaC 
iisimied  the  title  of  United  States  of  South  America,  and  afterwards  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
Miblic  or  United  Provinces  of  the  Plata.  But  the  union  has  been  broken  by  mutual  jealousies, 
lod  the  country  has  not  yet  secured  internal  order  and  a  settled  government. 

CHAPTER  LXIV.     PARAGUAY'. 

This  country  is  bounded  N.  by  Brazil,  E.  and  S.  by  the  river  Parana,  and  W.  by  Bi^nos 
iLyres  and  Bolivia,  and  has  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Fnraguay^  the  Parana^  the  Porrudos^  and  the  Tibiqaari,  The  countrjr  is  flat,  and  abounds 
in  plams,  swamps,  and  lakes.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  in  rich  vegetable  pro- 
iuctions.  The  plains  are  fed  by  immense  herds  of  horses,  mules,  cattltf,  and  sb^p.^  The 
Ibrests  abound  in  birds,  remarkable  for  their  rich  plumage.  Among  the  remarkable  birds,  is 
the  great  cassoway  or  American  ostrich.  The  prmcipal  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  wax,  horses, 
P^guay  tea,  and  tobacco.  The  population  is  250,000,  of  whom  20,000  are  whites,  and  the 
rest  mestizoes  and  Indians.  This  province  declared  itself  independent  in  the  year  1813,  and 
established  a  government  consisting  of  several  members.  In  about  3  years  tnis  government 
iras  abolished,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Doctor  Francia,  who 
bog  exercised  them  under  the  title  of  Dictator.  He  administered  the  government  with  great 
rfeor  and  severity,  and  maintained  the  most  rigid  poUce  in  every  part  (^  his  territories.  He  has 
ttnctly  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  ;  and  he  published  a  decree  winch  has 
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been  eDforced  with  but  very  few  exceptionsi  by  which  all  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Aym,  Sasia 
Fe,  and  Corrientes,  who  should  enter  bis  territories  were  punbhed  with  death,  and  tboiaof 
all  other  countries  with  perpetual  detention.     He  is  now  dead,  and  the  decree  is  repealed. 

The  Cabildo,  or  Municipal  Government  of  the  several  towns,  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people. 
Indians,  as  well  as  Creoles  and  mixed  breeds,  are  eligible  to  these  offices.  There  is  perfect  seoanj 
for  person  and  property.  Each  district  is  made  responsible  for  every  theft  conunitted  wilbio  ik 
All  the  inhabitants,  indians  as  well  as  Creoles,  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  keep  aocoonli. 
Public  schools  are  established  everywhere,  and  children  are  required  to  attend  them,  until,  h  ihs 
judgment  of  the  Cabildo,  they  are  sufficiently  instructed.  The  dictator  has  estatbiisbed  lyoeuM 
and  other  liberal  institutions.  Everybody  is  required  to  labor,  and  mendicity  b  prohibited.  1W 
people  appear  to  be  contented  and  happy  under  this  strict  regime,  which,  however,  nnoe  lbs 
death  of  the  dictator  has  assumed  a  milder  form. 

Assumpcion,  the  capital,  was  the  usual  place  of  the  dictator.  It  has  6,000  inhabitants.  Itapn, 
on  the  Parana,  and  Coirnbra,  on  the  Paraguay,  are  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  Braiil,  tbroagli 
which  a  limited  foreigrn  trade  is  permitted  to  be  carried  on,  which  is  regulated  by  treaty.  ViUa 
Rica  is  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  and  Conception  has  1,500. 

CHAPTER  LXV.    REPUBLIC   OF  URUGUAY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  The  republic  of  the  Uruguay  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.lv 
Brazil ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  Uruguay,  which  divides  it  from  the  States  a 
Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios.  It  has  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  70,000 
souls.  This  territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  the  Plata,  and  wa 
called  the  Banda  Oriental  (Eastern  Frontier)  from  its  geographical  position.  It  was  afterwar4 
claimed  by  Brazil,  but  in  1828,  after  a  bloody  war  between  the  Brazilians  and  Buenos  AyreMi 
the  two  parties  agreed  to  its  being  erected  into  an  independent  State. 

2.  Towns.  Monte  Video^  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on  the  Plata,  and  is  wgt 
larly  built,  but  the  houses  are  low  and  the  streets  are  not  paved.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  in 
formerly  enjoyed  an  extensive  commerce.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  has  been  much  afiiMtad 
by  the  wars  between  the  neighboring  States,  and  its  population  has  much  diminished.  It  bmt 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Maldonado  and  Coloniay  are  small  towns  on  the  Flata|iAk 
good  harbors. 

CHAPTER  LXVI.  PATAGONIA,  TERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  &c. 

1.  Patagonia.  Extent^  &c.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  vast  region  extending  south  ftOB 
the  Cusu  Leuvu  or  Rio  Negro,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  of  indefinite  extent,  At 
southern  boundaries  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  being  unsettled,  and  in  fact  the  former  exttail 
its  claims,  on  the  west  of  the  Andes,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  continent,  and  As 
Buenos  Ayrcans,  having  established  a  post,  El  Carmen,  on  the  Negro,  claim  the  eastern  lOh 
lion.  Patagonia,  however,  may  be  considered  as  stretching  from  about  40°  to  54°  &•  m^ 
with  an  extreme  length  of  960  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  400  in  the  north,  and  200  in  lb 
south.  The  western  part  of  this  country  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes ;  ta 
these  mountains,  after  passing  Chili,  no  longer  display  that  stupendous  elevation  which  nab 
so  great  a  portion  of  their  rans;e.  Their  general  height  from  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magahti 
is  not  supposed,  by  Captain  King,  the  last  and  most  thorough  explorer  of  these  shores,  to  O* 
ceed  3,000  feet,  though  some  peaks  rise  to  5,000  or  6,000,  when  they  wear  a  most  dreiiTll^ 
pect,  being  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain  has  no  valley  ajfah 
posed  between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against  its  clifis,  ana  Kii 
furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  islands,  separated  from  the  continent  and  each  ottv 
by  long  and  narrow  channels,  which  have  been  lately  discovered  and  examined  by  the  dbfr 
guished  oflicer  above  mentioned.  One  continental  peninsula  alone,  that  of  Tres  MoDteSfh 
directly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Of  these  isles,  the  lareest  and  most  noordH^i 
called  Wellington,  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Channel  of  Mesier,  160  miles  ioifc 
whose  shores  arc  bordered  by  low  hills,  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  sontlniBrd  b  M 
archipelago  of  Madrede  Dios  or  Mother  of  God,  of  which  little  is  known.  The  CfanaNl  m 
Conception,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  and  the  oppoeittt  diWi 
deeply  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St.  Andrews,  is  tenninated  \ffi^ 


^  moontrfni,  eov«i  id  hr  enernxiui  glaciers.  Nezi  fidbwt  Haaoirw  Idaiid,  of  tioodietMe 
iMBt*  9mA  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  group,  called  the  Archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaidi» 
ihich  borders  on  die  Straits  of  Magellan.     In  the  interior  are  some  hirge  salt-lakes* 

of  the  Andes  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  a  rest  onwooded  plain,  forming  8  part  of 
It  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  traversed  by  some  rtd^es  of  hdls.  This  section  eon 
itm  some  considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  Camerones  is  the  principal ;  the  interior,  bow^svet, 
4We  faiown.  On  the  coast  are  several  good  bays  and  harbors,  snch  as  Ports  Desnw,  Si. 
IMD9  Sta,  and  Cms,  which  afford  good  ancbon^e,  and  are  often  resorted  to  by  vessels  ett- 
Mad^  iar  the  southern  fishery.  Here  abo  are  the  hurge  bays  of  St.  George  and  St.  Anioilf . 
tm  natives  are  seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to  frequent  only  for  the  purpose 
f  siterring  dieir  dead.  The  southern  extremity  of  Uie  contment  is  a  small  peniBsuk  pregoel- 
P  laro  the  Straits  of  Mi^llan,  and  terminating  m  a  point  called  Cape  Froward. 
'9^  ClimaU,  Captab  King  mentions  a  circumstance  relative  to  the  temperature  oi  theeB- 
w$B^  which  is  very  remarkable.  During  the  summer,  he  has  been  emp^fred  at  his  obeuivili 
r  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  when  the  thermometer  has  been  as  low  u  the  freeaing  peiMI, 
Mh  within  and  outside  of  it,  and,  although  not  warmly  clad,  he  felt  no  sort  of  inconvenienee 
em  the  cold  ;  and,  m  the  winter  time  also,  the  thermometer  has  been  at  24^,  without  any  in- 
nvenience  being  felc.  He  attributes  this  to  the  peculiar  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
msty  although  at  a  short  distance  at  sea  in  the  offing,  the  wind  was  high.  There  are  other  pe-* 
■parities  in  this  climate,  which. also  attracted  the  attention  of  Captain  King.  One  is  the  ex- 
•ordioary  warmth  of  the  sea  near  its  surface,  compared  with  the  state  of  the  atmos[dbere«  In 
tt  jnonth  of  June  a  difierence  of  30^  was  found  between  the  temperature  of  each ;  the  con- 
N|pieDce  of  which  is,  that  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  this  may,  in  some 
bpBure,  account  for  the  prevalence  of  fogs.  Another  extraordinary  circumstance  rehuiii^  to 
Bclimate  is,  that  parrots  and  humming  birds,  generally  the  bhabitants  of  warm  r^ons,  ave 
■JiiHiini  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  strait ;  they  were  even  observed  on  the 
pg  during  a  snow  shower,  and  after  a  constant  succession  of  rain,  snow,  and  sleet ;  the  hllij^ 
pi  been  seen  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  fuschia  and  other  flowers,  while  the  thermometer  wai 
rdio  fireering  point. 

S.  Sail,  &c.  Though  a  few. valleys  have  been  found  here  and  there  along  the  coast  to  be 
inably  fertile  and  warm,  yet  navigators  universally  concur  in  representing  the  soil  of  the  PwX^ 
poian  coasts  as  barren,  hardly  producing  any  grain,  the  trees  exhibiting  a  dismal  aspect,  and 
k*  climate  excessively  cold.  The  country  abounds  with  wild  animals,  as  deer,  ntanacoev, 
lies,  and  ostriches ;  while  multitudes  of  water-fowl  frequent  the  rocky  shores.  Jrrodi^oas 
ambers  of  seals,  from  14  to  IS  feet  long,  and  thicker  than  a  bull,  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicin- 
f  of  Port  Desire. 

.i^  of  the  most  singular  birds  is  the  steamer-duck,  as  it  is  called  by  the  sailors.  "  Before 
INmboats  were  in  use,"  says  Captain  King,  ^^  diis  bird  was  denominated,  from  its  swiftness 
I  Skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  ^the  race-horse,' — a  name  which  frequentiy  oc- 
m  in  Cook's,  Byron's,  and  other  voyages.  It  is  a  gigantic  duck,  —  the  largest  I  ever  met 
kh.  It  has  the  lobated  hind  toe,  legs  placed  far  backwards,  and  other  chardcteristics  of  the 
eeanic  ducks.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  the  shortness  and  remarkable  small 
le  of  the  wings,  which,  not  having  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  only  to  propel  it 
Imk  rather  than  through  the  water,  and  are  used  like  the  paddles  of  a  steam  vessel.  Aided 
f  these,  and  its  strong,  broad,  webbed  feet,  it  moves  with  astonishins  velocity.  It  woaM  be 
a  exaggeration  to  state  its  speed  at  from  IS  to  15  miles  an  hour.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
ing,  and  the  short,  rigid  feathers  which  cover  it,  together  with  the  power  this  bird  possesses 
r  temaining  a  considerable  time  under  water,  constitute  it  a  striking  link  betweoi  the  genera 
hum  and  JtpUnodytes.  The  largest  we  found  measured  40  inches  from  the  extremi^  of  the 
9  to  that  of  the  tail,  an4  weighed  13  pounds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  kill  them,  on  account  of 
sir  wariness  and  thick  coat  of  feathers,  which  is  impenetrable  to  anything  sandier  than  swan 

4.  Straits  of  Magellan.  This  celebrated  strait  is  a  long,  winding  channel,  which  bete  the 
mie  of  the  celebrated  Magallaeus,  a  Portuguese  dbcoverer,  who  firat  penetrated  by  it  into  the 
^ific  Ocean  ;  it  is  about  360  miles  in  length,  and  opens  into  the  Atbntic  between  Cape  de 
IB  Virgines  and  Point  St.  Catherine,  and  into  the  JPacific  between  Cape  Pilanes  and  Cape 
liilip.  The  following  description  from  Captain  King,  gives  the  most  lull  and  authentic  ac« 
of  the  straits  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Vol-  li.— 53  • 
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*'  The  Strait  of  Magellan,  being  a  transverse  section  of  the  continent,  ezlubits  ■  view  cf  itt 
geological  structure.  The  strait  may  be  divided  into  3  portions,  —  the  western,  the  centnl, 
and  the  eastern.  The  western  and  central  are  of  primitive  character,  rugged  and  verr  iaaiB> 
tainous  ;  but  the  eastern  portion  is  of  recent  formation,  and  low.  The  western  tract  is  eco^ 
posed  of  a  succession  of  stratified  rocks,  a  difference  at  once  distinguishable  by  the  fonn  ad 
nature  of  the  ranges,  and  the  direction  of  the  shores.  The  hills  are  irregularly  heaped  tondh 
flr,  the  sounds  are  intricate  and  tortuous  in  their  course,  and  the  shores  are  formed  by  oeep 
sinuosities  and  pro minenily-projec ting  headlands  ;  the  channels,  also,  are  studded  with  bnima- 
able  islands  and  rocks,  extremely  dangerous  for  navigation.  In  (his  portion,  the  rock  is  for  tbt 
most  part  granite  and  greenstone.  Near  the  centre  of  the  strait,  the  rock  being  clay  slate,  Urn 
mountains  are  higher,  and  more  precipitous  and  rugged  in  their  outline.  They  are  in  getiad 
3,000  feet,  but  some  are  found  to  be  4,000  feet  in  height,  and  one  Mount  Sarmicato,  is  6,000 
feet  high,  and  is  covered  throughout  the  year  with  snow.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  ds 
strait  seems  to  be  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  strait  is  here  quite  free  from  bludi; 
and  it  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  where  the  greenstone  formation  termmates,  there  the  isb 
cease  (o  appear.  The  slate  formation  continues  as  far  as  FreshiFater  Bay,  where  the  stratif 
rocks  leave  the  coast,  and  ei^tend  in  a  northwest  direction.  In  that  portion  of  the  strait  to  diB 
eastward  of  Cape  Xegro,  the  hills  arc  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  parallelism  of  their  fi- 
.  rection,  and  their  general  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  irregularity  of  the  topograpluc  tw- 
tures  of  the  western  portion  of  the  strait,  combined  witli  its  confused  assemblage  and  immBn 
number  of  rocks  and  islands,  —  the  regularity  of  the  strata,  —  the  coinciding  parallelism  of  A 
(he  bays,  channels,  and  sounds,  and  the  total  absence  of  islands  in  the  central  portion,  a  ^Mt 
formation,  —  together  with  tlic  remarkable  similarity  of  the  direction  of  the  hills  and  cMst  Em, 
and  the  stratification  of  the  northeastern  tract,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  cniH, 
are  very  striking  facts,  —  and,  geologically  considered,  are  of  great  interest. 

"  No  less  remarkable,  however,  and  equally  interesting,  is  the  character  of  the  vegetidoii, 
not  so  much  in  the  variety  of  the  plants  as  in  their  stunted  growili  to  the  westward,  their  hoa- 
riance  in  the  centre,  and  the  total  absence  of  trees  to  the  eastward.  For  this  modifiutiB 
the  following  reasons  seem  to  me  to  account  suniclenily.  To  the  westward,  the  decompoBtioi 
of  granite,  and  the  other  primitive  rocks  which  arc  found  diere,  prove  but  a  poor,  unproouctin 
soil,  — so  (hat,  although  tlie  land  is  thickly  covered  with  shrubs,  they  are  all  small  and  SUDtad; 
the  torrents  of  water,  also,  that  pour  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  wash  away  the  puiid 
accumulations  of  soil  that  arc  occasionally  deposited, — consequently  few  trees  are  to  be  Nii^ 
excepting  in  clefts  and  recesses  of  tlie  rocks,  where  decomposed  vegetable  matter  coBecti  mi 
nounshes  their  growth." 

5.  Inhabitants.  The  Patagonians  have  often  been  represented  as  being  of  gigantic  9MBt< 
and  numerous  contradictory  siatemcms  have  been  published  by  navigators,  professing  topn 
(he  results  of  actual  measurements;  in  the  foltowmg  description  of  these  people  taken  nn 
King's  voyage,  it  will  be  seen,  that  lie  denies  iheir  superior  size,  but  it  is  not  Impossible  lUi 
roving  tribe,  seen  at  different  points  of  fc 
coast,  end  somewhat  above  the  modiiBi 
height  of  Europeans,  may  have  given  Aeio 
the  opposite  statements. 

"  For  want  of  better  information, "  up 
Captain  King,  "  we  must  \>e  content  to  tCf*- 
rate  the  natives  into  Pab>:;i>nians  and  Fw- 
gans.  The  sealing  crew.s  di^titiguiih  dl|^ 
as  Horse  Indians  and  Cancie  Indians.  Dw 
people  have  had  considerable  rommiiidetfli 
with  tbc  sealers  who  frequent  this  nentti^ 
hood,  bartering  their  guaneco  meat  aaa'&m. 
their  mantles  and  furs,  for  bpiids,  knivp<,  hn» 
ornaments,  and  other  anicles,  but  ihqrat 
equally  anxious  to  get  sugar  or  flour,  — btf 
more  than  all  a^tia  ardienta  spirit. 
J  Paugouian  frigkiaui  at  kimtdf  »  a  fhM.  "  The  Patagonian  women  are  treated  nach 

more  kindly  by  their  husbands  ifaui  Uw  Fir 
gans     The  latter  are  little  better  than  slaves,  liable  to  be  beaten,  and  obliged  to  porfi* 
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;  laborious  offices  of  the  fumJly.  The  Paiagonian  female  aiu  at  home  grinding  paial, 
hing  or  drying  skins,  making  and  painting  mantles.  The  Fuegans  paddle  the  ca- 
dive  for  shells  nnd  sea-eggs,  build  their  wigwams,  and  keep  up  the  fire.  If  they 
It  any  of  these  duties,  to  incur  ilie  displeasure  of  their  husbands,  they  are  struck  oi 
d.  The  I'magonians  arc  devotedly  attached  to  their  offspring.  The  cradle  is  made  o> 
X  work,  about  4  feet  long,  and  1  foot  high,  roofed  over  with  twigs  like  the  fran^e  of  a  till- 
Lgon.  The  child  is  swaddled  up  in  skins,  with  the  fur  inwards  or  outwards,  according  to 
eather.  Seeing  one  uf  these  cradles  nt'ar  a  woman,  I  began  to  make  a  sketch,  upon 
I  the  mother  (-idled  the  father,  who  watched  me  attentively,  and,  during  the  afternoon, 
frequently  runiindod  me,  tliat  I  had  drawn  (heir  child. 

Si:e  of  the  Palagoniuns.  At  this  visit  there  were  SO  Fatagonian  men  assembled.  Tbejr 
tnerally  from  .'>  fern  0  inches  to  5  feet  10  inches  in  height.  One  man  only  exceeded  6 
I  had  before  rejiiurkcd  the  disproportionate  largeness  of  head  and  length  of  body  of 
people,  as  compared  with  the  diminutive  size  of  their  extremities  j  and  on  this  visit  my 
in  was  further  cuiirirnied,  for  such  ajipcorcd  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  whole  tribe, 
lis,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  nnstakcs  of  former  navigators.  Slagalhaens  described 
baliitams  of  the  southern  extremity  of  America  as  giants.  Kerrera  said,  that  the  smallest 
imong  ihcm  was  larger  iliaii  the  tallest  man  in  Castile  ;  and  Transylvanneu  said  they  were 
,  6  inches  on  an  average.  Taking  all  the  evidence  together,  the  medium  height  of  the 
may  be  considered  5  feet  6  inches.  The  women  are  not  so  tall,  but  are,  in  eeoeral, 
er  and  stouter  ;  they  are  genemlly  plain  featured.  The  head  is  long,  broad,  and  flat,  and 
rehead  low,  with  (he  hair  growing  ivi^iin  an  inch  of  the  eyebrows,  which  are  bare  ;  the 
are  often  placed  obliquely,  and  have  but  little  expression  ;  tlie  nose  is  generally  rathn 
id  turned  u|> ;  but  we  noticed  several  with  that  feature  straight  or  rather  aqucline.  The 
1  is  wide,  with  prominent  lip,  and  the  chin  is  rather  large,  —  the  jaws  are  broad  and  give 
ce  a  square  appearance,  —  the  neck  is  short  and  thick,  —  the  shoulders  are  broad,  ■ —  the 
is  very  broad  and  very  full,  —  but  the  arm,  particularly  the  fore  ann,  is  small,  as  are 
be  feet  and  legs  ;  the  body  long,  large,  and  fat,  but  not  corpulent.  Such  was  the  appeiT' 
of  those  who  came  under  my  observation." 

Terra  del  /V^-o.  This  name,  signifying  the  "  Land  of  Fire,"  was  given  to  the  r^ion 
3  south  uf  die  Straits  of  .Magellan,  by  the  Grst  navigators  of  that  chamiel,  from  the  nume- 
ires  seen  on  the  coasts,  supposed  to  be  the  flames  of  volcanic  moiuitains.  Subsequent 
explorations  have  shown,  that  the  Terra 
del  Fuego  consists  of  a  large  archipelago, 
containing  numerous  small  islands,  divid- 
ed by  narrow  straits,  and  3  larger  masses 
of  land,  of  which  the  most  eastern  and 
largest  is  called  King  Charles  Southland, 
the  middle  and  smallest,  Clarence  Island, 
and  the  most  westerly,  Desolation  Land.* 
^  Among  the  numerous  islands  south  of 
tliese  larger  ones,  are  Hosle  and  Xavarino, 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  lotig,  nar- 
row channel,  named,  from  Captain  Ring's 
ship,  the  Beagle  ;  still  farther  south  is  the 
little  island  called  L'Hcrmite,  rcmaikable 
as  containing  Cape  Horn,  the  most  south- 
erly prominent  point  of  America,  although 
the  httlc  islands  of  Diego  Ramirez  lie  some 
distance  further  south.  Cape  Horn  is  in 
fjo^  5S'  south  latitude,  and,  facing  directly 
the  great  ocean  wastes  wliicli  surround 
the  Antarctic  Pole,  it  nxs  long  deemed 
ind  exposed  point,  tt  may  be  passed  without 


I'tjitl  gains  around  Cape  Horn. 

LIS   for   tempests  ;   but  although  a  stormy 

nirlaindf  in  Tirra  iM  Fur^o.     On  the  n"rtli  shotP 
ticrd  sum-  pHro<ifdio:,rs-Hr.*l»of  llir  whirlwinr- 
■a  frrqiivnlly  ncrur  in  IVrndcl  Vti^ffi,  The  crew* 
Tceili  cill  Uieiii  williwiwf,  w  bunicane  aqiull 


I  the  ciul  w 
-  .  .  .  in  puningoi 

highlinda,  whrn,  inemnnn  io  power,  Ibej  mah  t 
}j  met  tin  edge*  oT  piecipKci,  eipand,  u  it  wcr 
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dai^er  in  the  proper  season,  and  is  commonly  prererred  to  tbe  winding  and  difficult  cfaaond  tt 
Magellan.  East  of  I^ing  Charles  Southland  is  Staaien  Land,  aDolner  large  island,  itfUUai 
from  (he  former  by  the  Straits  of  Lemaire. 

7.  Falkland  hlands.  This  group,  called  Malouines  by  the  French,  consists  of  3  hn 
islands,  and  about  90  smaller  ones.  The  surface  of  the  3  larger  islands,  nluch  are  aepwiHd  n 
a  strait  about  6  miles  wide,  is  about  3,400  square  miles.  The  mountains  reach  the  beij^  « 
2,000  feci ;  but  there  are  extensive  plains  hardly  containing  a  hill.  The  coasts  are  muu  » 
denred  and  contain  numerous  excellent  harbors,  among  which  are  Berkeley  Sound  on  Wm 
Falkland,  and  Fort  Egmoiii  on  East  Falkland,  or  Soledad,  both  deep,  capacious,  and  lecm. 
The  climate  does  not  diUer  much  from  that  of  the  British  Islands  ;  the  range  of  tba  thermoow- 
ler  in  winter  being  from  26°  to  50^  in  the  winter,  and  from  50^  to  75^  in  sunuoer  ;  snow  lel- 
dom  lies  long,  and  ice  rarely  forms  more  than  an  inch  thick.  Fogs  are  frequent,  especial^  ia 
autumn  and  spring.  There  are  no  trees  on  the  islands,  but  peat  and  bushes  supply  fuu.  Fout, 


banng  a  coarse  fur,  abound.  Seals  crowd  the  shores,  and  the  whale  is  taken  in  the  D 
ing  seas.  Clouds  of  wild  p;ccse  and  ducks  arc  met  with,  and  the  flocks  of  gulls  and  pengumiHa 
valuable  on  account  of  their  eggs.  The  domestic  animals  that  have  been  left  here  by  Europenn 
thrive  well,  and  large  herds  of  wild  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are  now  found  on  tlie  islands.  Tin 
soil  is  good,  and  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.,  have  been  found  to  succeed.  Tboa 
islands  were  discovered  by  Hawkins,  an  English  navigator,  in  1594,  and  in  1766  the  En^dl 
formed  a  settlement  in  Port  Egmont,  but  they  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the  Spmiitdi- 
Tbe  islands  were  then  neglected  for  a  long  time  ;  but  the  recent  extension  of  tbe  soutberflMil 
and  whale  fisheries,  and  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  the  whole  westeni  coast  of  Amenca,  vd 
tbe  South  Sea  islands,  have  of  late  given  them  a  new  importance,  and  in  1817,  a  settlmcal 
was  again  made  by  the  English  at  I'orl  Egmont. 

8.  Jlurora  Islands.  About  200  leagues  east  of  the  Falkland  Islands  are  tbe  Auron  Iihadi, 
in  lat.  .'>3^  S.,  Ions;.  44^  20'  \V.,  a  group  of  G  small  islands,  discovered  in  1759,  but  since  imi 
sight  of  and  searched  for  in  vain,  so  that  they  had  been  expunged  from  the  maps,  until  ike^ 
were  rediscovered  by  the  American  Captain  Burrows,  in  1S38. 

9.  SotuK  Georiria.     In  this  department  may  be  reckoned  South  Georgia,  an  island  of  cod- 
siderable  size,  lying  to  the  S.  K.  of  the  Aurora  Islands,  in  36'^  W.  lon^tudc,  and  ia  M  S. 
latitude.     This  island  was  first  discovered  by  La  Roche,  a  French  navigator,  in  167S  }  j 
visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1756,  and  explored  by  CaptaisCook,  in  1771.    It  may  be  H 
land  of  ice,  presenting  rocks  and  mountains  of  that  substance  ;  while  the  vales,  da 
trees  or  shrubs,  are  clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  the  only  vegetables  being  i  coarse  « 
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rpendicularlj,  dettro;  eTfrylbinj  mnT»!)le. 
>r  the  watrr,  when  ■Imcb  b;  om  of  tliiw 
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d  orer  tbej  her]  bFrcm  It*  tagr  ; 
.aincd,  and  cliKki  tbe  *bip  wiUl  •  ,  .  __ 
giuU,  ii  an  af^taled  as  In  be  conrfd  irith  foam,  which  ja  tr>  aurt  ahead  Ihmugh  the  water,  tinul  a^in  BlnMaltt 
taken  up  bf  [hem,  and  fliea  befon  tlieir  fiiiy  unlll  disprra-  the  cable,  or  driven  aatem  b;  auW"''  iiunt  oT  wind.  A'- 
fd  in  vapor.  Sliipa  at  ancbor  under  high  landa  are  aome-  all  thcM  aDGhoragef  nnder  bigk  landi,  Iheie  an  aaoa 
time*  thrown  over  on  their  beam  ends,  and  tin  neit  mo-  put*  more  npoaed  [ban  othm.  In  many  parti  oT  ik 
menl  recorer  Ibeir  equilibria m  a*  if  nothing  hadoceurreiL  coontrj,  treaa  are  torn  up  bj  llw  foota,  at  KotaawidH  tf 
Again,  a  aqoall  atrikei  them  perbapa  on  tbe  other  uie,     tbe  wind." 
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.  Ixirnets,  and  lichens.  The  rocks  are  of  blackish,  horizontal  strata,  perhaps  approximating 
mbtende.  The  iark,  a  liardy  bird,  appears  here  as  well  as  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  there 
imbers  of  large  pen;;iiins,  seals,  and  sea  elephants.  The  abvndance  of  these  Ittat  attncted 
lOtice  of  those  souiltcrn  fisheries,  who  prosecuted  the  chase  with  such  activity,  that  these 
is  have  been  nearly  extirpated. 

.  AViD  South  Shetland  lalandg,  &c.  Still  further  to  the  south,  and  more  desolate,  are 
ilands  of  New  Soiitli  ^Shetland,  which  were  discovered  in  1818,  and  taken  possession  of, 
name  of  his  Itriiunnic  majesty.  The  extent  of  this  group  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
m  54°  to  65^  W.  longitude,  and  from  01'-'  lo  C4°  S.  latitude.  It  consists  of  DumeroD* 
s  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  except  a  species  of  moss,  and  in  a  few  solitary  spots, 
Lhing  resembling  grass.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows.  A 
3S  of  coal  is  lound,  which  burns  well.  Seals  are  extremely  plentiful,  and  shrimps  and 
lins  are  numerous  beyond  all  conception.  The  larger  islands  are  12  in  number.  Some 
i  harbors  arc  very  good  ;  vessels  in  iheni  being  land-locked.  No  field  ice  is  seen  in  their 
tjr,  bul  innumerable  ice  islands  are  floating  about. 

e  principal  islands  are  Barrow's,  King  George's,  and  Livingston  ;  such  has  been  the  im- 
lent  destruction  of  the  seals,  for  tiieir  skins  and  oil  of  late  years,  that  even  here  they  ha?e 
peaily  thinned.  To  the  cast  is  a  smaller  group  called  the  New  Orkneys,  and  a  little  to 
ifftbcast  a  number  of  Miiall  islands,  nliich  being  at  lirst  supposed  to  form  a  continuous  coast, 
named  Sandwich  Land.  To  the  south  of  New  Shetland,  in  about  latitude  65°,  a  Rus- 
aptain,  Bcliin^liauscii,  lately  observed  a  range  of  coast  which  he  called  Trinity  Land,  and 
31,  Captain  Biscoc  touclicd  upon  a  coast  of  uncertain  extent,  in  66°  south  latitude,  which 
med  Graham's  Lujul.  Two  Russian  frigates,  in  1S29,  penetrated  to  60°,  and  found 
stets  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Peter  and  Alex- 
;  these  are  the  most  southerly  spots  of  landintliewesiemhemisphere.  No  human  inhabitants 
uod  in  these  dreary  realms,  the  abode  of  eternal  winter  ;  but  the  cupidity  of  man  dans 
errors  of  these  ic}'  seas.  The  shores  are  crowded  with  the  huge  amphibia,  whose  rich 
ig  of  oil  renders  them  a  tempting  prize,  and  a  terrible  havoc  has  been  made  among  them,  of 
ears.  The  walrus  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  here  replaced  by  the  sea-elepliant,  a  still  latter 
ire,  and  richer  in  oil,  and  the  seals  have  a  fine  furred  skin,  which  bring  a  high  piice  in  China. 
These  animals,  on  entering  the  water,  take-in  a 
certain  quantity  of  pebbles  as  ballast,  which  they 
throw  out  on  coming  ashore.  These  coasts  are 
generally  distinguished  for  the  legions  of  sea- 
birds,  of  enormous  size  and  peculiar  form ; 
among  which  the  penguin  and  the  albatros  are 
the  most  remarkable.  The  latter,  known  to 
sailors  as  the  man-of-war  bird  {Diomedea  exu- 
lant),  with  wings  extending  14  feet  or  more,  is 
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ihe  largest  sea-bird  known,  sometimes  weighing  23  pounds.  Tbe  plumage  ii  wUtCf  irith  tin 
excepiion  of  some  black  bands  on  the  back  ;  it  is  seen  in  tbe  stormy  solitudes  of  tbe  Souiben 
Ocean,  accompanying  siijps  fiar  whole  days  without  ever  resting  on  tbe  waves.  NotwitbsUiid- 
mg  their  great  strength,  however,  they  never  venture  to  attack  other  sea-birds  ;  Init  are,  on  the 
contrary,  attacked  by  the  gulls.  The  penguins  (JJptenodytei  J^agellaaica),  balfbird  and  EhIT 
fish,  form  long  files  along  the  beach  like  a  procession  of  monks,  and  sit  in  great  inimben  vfcm 
tbe  nests,  so  closely  placed  together  as  to  form  considerable  (own*,  as  they  are  called  by  Ae 
sailors.  Tbis  bird  has  merely  a  sort  of  finny  wings,  which  it  uses  as  oars  in  the  water,  nd  v 
wholly  unable  to  fly  ;  it  is  so  stupid  and  inactive  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  knocked  down  wHk 
a  club,  and  its  upright  posture  and  grave  air  give  it  a  most  ludicrous  aspect  when  asbore. 
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Scmt  in  Guiana. 

1.  Boundaries,  Extent,  &c.  Tl  s  co  ntrj  is  bo  nded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  E. Iw 
Ihe  Atlantic  ;  S.  by  Brazil ;  and  ^^  b}  Colon  bia  and  Brazil.  It  extends  froni  the  momliof 
the  Amazon  to  that  of  the  Essequbo  a  I  1  es  betncen  l°and  7°  N.  latitude,  and  50PudSlP 
\V.  longitude.  The  name  of  C  ana  as  formerlj  givcp  (o  the  country  extendine  Inin  Ae 
Orinoco  to  the  Amazon  ;  but  Spanish  (  ina  now  forms  a  part  of  Colombia,  and  PonugBav 
Guiana  is  annexed  to  Brazil.  1 1  e  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  En^ish,  Didch*  arf 
French. 

2.  Rhen.  The  country  is  watered  b)  tbe  tr  butary  streams  of  the  Orinoco  and  Awmm 
The  principal  rivers  which  rail  d  rectly  inio  the  Atlant  c  beginning  in  the  north,  are  the  Mm- 
quibo,  the  Dtinerara,  the  Btrbtce  the  Corantmt  the  iSurtnam,  the  Jlfuronv,  and  OjipMt- 
All  these  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  are  generally  navigable  for  some  distance  into  the  inlaripr- 

3.  Shores,  The  coast  of  Guiana  is  exceedingly  shoal  for  a  gi-eat  distance,  extendi^  b 
out  of  sight  of  land.  Along  the  seashore,  the  country  presents  the  appearance  of  m  mM» 
give  and  uniform  plain.  It  is  covered-with  thick  forests,  even  to  the  water's  edge,  lod  Aa 
coast  is  so  low  and  flat,  that  nothing  is  seen  at  first  but  tbe  trees,  which  appear  to  be  gnnc 
out  of  the  water. 

4.  Climate.     The  climate  in  the  maritime  parts  a  milder  than  thai  of  moit  otbH-  danicB 
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»u  the  tropics.  Tt  receives  the  full  bene6t  of  the  trade  wiad,  which  in  these  latitudes 
antly  blows  from  the  east.  \  stream  of  cool  air  is,  therefore,  cooiinually  poured  upon 
shores,  after  having  traverseil  the  sea  for  thousands  of  miles.  The  country  is  subject  to 
'  and  frequent  rains,  end,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  moisture  and  heat,  is  unhealthy. 
Soil  and  JVatural  Produetiont.  The  soil  is  surprisingly  fertile,  and  a  most  luxuriant 
ation  almost  everywhere  overspreads  the  country,  which  abounds  with  the  finest  woods, 
,  and  plants.  Many  of  tlie  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  Some  are  valuable  for 
peculiar  hardness  and  durability  ;  others  are  riclily  veined,  capable  of  lakii^  the  finest 
I,  and  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture  ;  while  others  yield  valuable  dyes, 
ude  balsamic  and  medicinal  oils.  The  most  delicious  fruits  are  met  with.  The  cuavc 
vigatopear  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  pine  apples  and  other  fruits  are  of  the 
qimVty. 

MtmaU.     Wild  animals  and  beasts  of  prey  are  abundant,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the 

other  South  American  terntoiiea. 
In  the  rivers  are  to  be  found  the 
cayman,  the  tapir,  the  manati,  the 
paca,  and  the  pipa.  Of  the  seipent 
tribe  therer  are  various  species,  frtHn 
the  lai^e  aboma  snake,  which  grows 
to  the  length  of  20  and  30  feet,  to 
those  of  the  smallest  size.  The 
woods  of  Guiana  abound  with  every 
variety  of  the  feathered  species. 
The  vampire  bat  is  also  found,  lod 
grows  to  an  enormous  size.  Insect 
and  reptiles  of  all  sorts  are  produced 
in  such  abundance,  thtt  the  amMf- 
ance  from  this  source  is  inco&CM- 
vable. 

7.   J^ce  of  the   Covaary.     Tfas 

country  is  level  and  uniform,  iloif 

spreads  out  into  meadows  ^r  savannahs, 


^C^ 


Sn^tnt  af  Gmana. 


easbore.     In  the  inlcrlnr,  it  rises  into  mountains  o 

the  western  prairies.     The  interor  country  has  been  but  sllfjhtly  explored,  and*  its  character 

t  well  known. 

Caijtnnc.  Frencli  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  exienils  lo  a  great  distance  inland,  but  the  inte- 
)  occupii'd  by  independent  Indians.  The  pnpiilntion  of  tlie  jwriion  actually  inhabited  by 
'rench,  does  not  exceed  :J5,000,«)r  which  2i,0(>0  are  free  colored  persons,  lately  slaves, 
)  whites,  and  the  remainder  Indians.  The  principal  town  and  capital  of  t^  colony  it 
nne,  sitiiaii'd  on  a  small  island,  with  a  good   harbor.     Population,  3,0(H).     Sinnainnri  is  « 

villaijp,  cclcbraied  as  the  place  to  which  many  distlnguisht'd  men  were  transported  during 
'rench  revuluiinn. 

S'irimim.  JJuich  Goiana,  or  Surinam,  was  once  more  Ilourishins  than  it  now  is.  The 
jccupiud  hy  llie  Dulcli  lius  along  the  coast,  and  ilie  industry  of  tliaL  persevering  people  has 
jd  ihe  uiilirjiiliy  (oarshf'!,  and  cut  several  navigable  can^ils  in  this  (luurtcr.  The  jmpula- 
of  the  coloiiy  a  about  (ill.OOU,  mostly  slaves.  In  the  imcrlor,  besides  ihe  independent 
ns,  ihero  arc  -3  iiiili'iicndi'ul  estaljlisliiuenis  of  Maroons,  or  runaway  slaves,  who  were  for  a 
time  at  war  with  the  whiles;  but  in  ItiUU,  the  btier  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
ihern,  recognising  their  indcpcndviice,  ihcy  have  since  been  on  amicable  terms  with  each 
.  I'araiijurihn.  the  capital,  stands  on  [tic  Surinam,  about  2b  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
juill  and  preliily  laid  out,  u  iih  a  <^oo<l  liarlnr  and  an  extensive  commerce.  The  streets  are 
with  oraii:;e,  lemon,  and  tamarind  liuc-^,  and  the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  surrounded 
rduns.      I'opulation,  J(},UUU.     One  of  its  suburbs,  Savanna,  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Jews, 

.  lirUish  (iuiiina.  Under  this  name  are  included  the  kie  color.ies  of  Demerara  with 
piiho,  and  Hcrbice.  The  former  has  a  population  of  74,922,  including  71  916  free  blacks. 
jctowti,  forniirry  Slabroek,  the  capital,  is  a  Hourisbing  place,  with  20,000  inhabitants, 
ce  comprises  21,580  inhabitant,  of  whom  21,010  are  free  blacks.  New  Amsterdam,  llio 
il,  is  a  small  town. 
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]  I  Agriculture  and  Cjmmtree.  The  cultivated  oncts  are  corered  whb  nipr,  cotla^ 
coflee,  and  indigo  plantations  and  the  exports  cliiefiy  consist  of  those  articles.  In  loine  pkcgi 
the  soil  IS  so  exuberant,  thit  oO  crops  of  rice  may  be  raised  in  succession. 

12    Inkabitanta       1  lii=  e\ieiisive  country,  being  divided  between  the  Epgliab,  Frendl,  mi 


Stait  in  Dtmtrara. 


Dutch,  contains  more  than  the  usual  varieties  of  people.  There  are  Indians  and  negroes.  Ai 
savage  tribes  are  indolent.  The  Dutch,  with  their  usual  perseverance,  have  convened  a  maA 
infested  with  reptiles,  ioio  a  fruitful  and  cheerful  country.  The  common  diseases  are  fenaj 
the  climate  is  humid,  and  in  expeditions  against  the  Indies,  die  soldiers  have  sometima  ha. 
compelled  to  march  in  water  to  their  breasts.  There  are  several  petty  Slates  of  reroIiedM* 
groes  in  the  interior,  and  a  few  wandering  Indians. 

CHAPTER  LXVIII.    BRAZIL. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Brazil  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Granada,  Yenesuela,  and  Ga* 
ana ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Oc^ean  ;  S-  by  the  ocean,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  ;  and  W.  by  Fan^ 
guay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  The  Eqjator.  It  extends  from  4°  N.  lat.  to  33°  S.  lat.,  and  fi«M' 
35°  to  73^  W.  long.,  having  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  papulation  of  5, 000,OOQb 

3.  J\Iountainf.  This  extensive  region  is  traversed  by  several  distinct  chmns  of  mountihik' 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces.  The  most  easterly  chain,  called  the  Semii. 
Mar,  or  Maritime  Range,  stretches  from  16°  to  30°  S.  lat.,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  cant. 
The  highest  summits  are  Jlrasoiaba,  near  San  Patilo,  4,160  feet  high  ;  ana  Tingua,  neir  Ril. 
.Taneiro,  3,600  feet  high.  Further  west,  lies  the  Serra  do  Espinhaio,  extending  from  die  8ril 
Francisco  in  10°,  to  the  X'riiguny  in  28°  S.  lat.,  and  separating  the  confiuents  of  tbe  f 
from  the  rivers  which  flow  easterly  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  loftiest  suminitf  are  in  the  [ 
of  Minas  Geraes,  between  IS°  and  31°  S-  lat.  ;  among  them  are  Mount  Aoco/umt,  a 
Rica,  6,175,  and  Serra  do  Frio,  near  Villa  do  Principe,  6,000  feet  high.  A  third  t 
Serra  dot  Vtrttnlei,  separates  the  confluents  of  tbe  Amazon,  tbe  Tocantin,  and  iha  T 
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Brom  those  of  the  San  Francisco,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Parana.  None  of  its  sununits  reach  to 
I  great  elevation. 

3.  Rivers,  The  Marahon^  or  Amazon^  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  both  in  regard  to 
;he  length  of  its  course,  which  is  upwards  of  4,000  miles,  and  its  Tolume  of  water.  It  rises  in 
lie  Andes  of  Bolivia,  under  the  name  of  the  Faro  or  Ucayali,  and  flowing  northerly  through 
Bpn  into  Quito,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tunguraguay^  which  descends  from  the  Andes  of 
Hlliiand  Quito  ;  thence  it  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  continent,  emptying  the  ac* 
sMRiiated  waters  of  its  200  tributaries  into  the  ocean,  under  the  equator,  by  a  mouth  175  mfles 
vide.  The  tide  is  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  nayi- 
^dde  several  times  that  distance  for  large  ships.  The  principal  tributaries  from  the  south,  are 
Jie  Jboora,  Jutay^  Jurua^  and  Madeira^  which  rise  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Bolivia,  and  the  To- 
foifOB  mod  XingUj  which  have  their  whole  course  in  Brazil.  From  the  north,  it  receives  the 
Cdqueta  or  Yapura^  the  lea  or  Putumayo^  and  the  Mgroj  the  largest  of  its  confluents.  The 
CSofsifuiare,  a  branch  of  the  Negro,  is  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presents  the  singular  spec- 
icle  of  one  great  river  sending  off  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  basin  of  another.  ,  The  Amazon 
kttos  an  area  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  square  miles. 

The  othisr  principal  rivers  are  the  Para^  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  great  streams,  the 
rocuitin  and  the  Araguaya ;  the  San  Francisco^  and  the  Parnahiba^  which  flow  into  the  At* 
aiic  Ocean. 

4»  Plain.  The  whole  central  part  of  South  America,  comprised  within  the  Andes  of  Bo- 
Peru,  and  New  Grenada,  the  Parima  Mountains  in  Venezuela,  and  the  8erra  dos  Ver- 
of  Braul,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  country,  the  northern  part  of  Bolivia, 
te  avtern  part  of  Peru,  and  the  southeastern  districts  of  New  Grenada,  forms  a  vast  plain, 
Aoie  area  exceeds  3,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  and  gigantic 
,  to  which  the  hot  and  humid  climate  gives  an  astonishing  vigor.  The  immense  and 
nelrable  forests  and  mighty  streams  of  this  great  plain,  swarm  with  animal  life  in  all  its 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  huge  serpents,  alligators,  troops  of  monkeys,  flocks  of  gaudily 
Mifared  and  loquacious  birds,  and  clouds  of  insects,  are  here  yet  undisturbed  by  the  arts  of  man. 

6.  MthMds.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  lies  the  Marajo  or  Joannes^  belonging  to  Brazil ; 
t  ia  litde  more  than  a  vast  swamp,  150  miles  in  length,  by  1 10  in  breadth.  About  70  leagues 
mrdieast  of  Cape  St.  Roquc,  is  the  barren  island  of  Fernando  de  ^'oronha^  which  has  become 
mown  from  its  being  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  transported  convicts. 

6.  Lakes,  Several  lakes  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  but  none  by  any  means  com- 
nensuratc  with  the  magnitude  of  the  country.  The  lake  of  Patos^  situated  towards  the  southern 
sxtremity,  is  the  larg;est ;  it  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  about  35  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Lakit 
lUirim  lies  south  of  Patos,  and  like  it  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  for  about  90  miles,  being  25  in 
ixtreme  breadth. 

7.  Climate.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Maranon,  and  in  the  northern  parts,  great  tropical  heiats 
prevail ;  but  these  are  considerably  tempered  by  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and 
he  copious  dews.  In  tlie  southern  parts,  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  and  frequently 
!old.  The  west  wind,  passing  over  vast  marshy  forests,  is  found  to  be  unhealthy  in  the  interior 
parts.  From  March  to  August  is  the  rainy  season  upon  the  coast.  During  the  rest  of  the 
jrear,  there  is  almost  constant  dry  weather,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north  with  litde  inter- 
ruption. 

8.  Soil  and  .Yatural  Prodvctions,  The  soil  is  ver}'  fertile  in  a  large  portion  of  this  country. 
The  forests  produce  trees  of  a  great  variety,  and  of  a  remarkable  size,  suited  for  ship-building 
md  other  ])urposes.  They  are  of  a  remarkably  rapid  growth.  There  are,  besides,  lighter 
species  of  wood,  sinnlar  to  fir,  not  to  speak  of  logwood,  mahogany,  and  an  infinity  of  ornamental 
ind  dyeing  woods.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Brazil-woodj  which  is  an  important  article  of 
export.  Melons,  bananas,  lemons,  guavas,  and  oranges,  grow  along  the  coast ;  and  aromatic 
ind  medicinal  plants  are  very  abundant.  The  forests  of  Brazil  are  noted  for  the  gigantic  growth 
ind  great  variety  of  the  trues,  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  hanging  under  a 
load  of  blossoms,  the  strange  shapes  and  enormous  strength  and  size  of  the  creepers  and  para- 
sitic plants,  and  the  clouds  of  gayly-colorcd  birds  and  splendid  insects,  that  everywhere  abound. 
The  silk  cotton  tree  (Hombax),  armed  with  strong  thorns,  spreads  its  fingered  leaves  in  light 
md  niry  masses  ;  the  luxuriant  hcythis^  with  its  singular  fruit  resembling  a  pitcher,  shoots  out 
aumerous  branches  profusely  covered  with  foliage  ;  the  jacaranda^  so  well  known,  and  so  ex* 
lensively  employed,  as  an  ornamental  material  for  furniture,  under  the  name  of  ro9f wood,  attracts 
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the  eye  by  the  lightness  of  its  doubly-feathered  leaves  and  its  large  golden-colored  floweis;  tbi 
lofty  trumpet-tree  (Cecropia  peltata)  rises  with  its  smooth,  gray  stem,  and  spreads  out  rt  top 
into  verticillate  branches,  bearing  at  their  extremities  large  tufts  of  silvery-white  leaves.    Has 
and  there  the  dark  crown  of  the  Brazilian  pine  {Jlrancaria  imbricata)^  among  the  lighter  gncD| 
appears  as  a  stranger  among  the  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  while  the  towering  stems  of  the  pslinsi 
with  their  waving  crowns,  are  an  incomparable  ornament  to  the  forests  ;  the  manicot  palm  ad 
the  charita,  the  cocoa  palm  {Cocoa  nucifera),  from  the  cairo  or  outer  part  of  whose  fruit  ropei 
of  great  strength  are  made  ;  the  piacaba  palm  {Jlltalea  funiftrea),  whose  leaves  are  anexed- 
lent  substitute  for  hemp,  are  some  of  this  latter  family.     The  cacao  {theobroma)j  orchocokle 
tree,  from  the  kernel  of  which  chocolate  is  made,  seems  to  be  an  aboriginal  native  of  Bnali 
although  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  other  countries.     The  Brazil-wood  of  commefce  {Cm 
alpinia  Brasiliensis)  ;  the  soap  trees,  with  their  shining  leaves  ;  the  slender  Barbadoes  cedar; 
the  tapia,  or  garlic  pear-tree  ;  the  Btrtholleiia  exctlsa^  producing  the  delicious  Braul  nut,  ihxs 
15  to  20  kernels  of  which  are  enclosed  in  a  thick,  outer  rind  ;  the  copaiferoy  yielding  Aebilsani 
copaiva;  the  cannon-ball  tree  {Couroupita  Guianenm)^  remarkable  lor  the  size  and  beauty  of  Hi 
crimson  blossoms,  and  its  enormous  fruits,  the  husks  of  which  so  closely  resemble  a  cannoo-billi 
that  one  might  imagine  a  company  of  artillery  had  bivouaced  under  its  shade,  a  resemUuce 
heightened  by  the  loud  noise  caused  by  their  bursting  ;  the  cow  tree  ( Galactodendnn  attic), 
yielding  a  wholesome  and  palatable  vegetable  milk  ;  the  amotta  {Bixa  orellana)j  mack  used  in 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  otter ^  for  coloring  cheese  ;  are  a  few  of  the  innumerabk  natim 
of  the  Brxizilian  forests.     The  capsicum  annuum^  yielding  the  cayenne  pepper ;  iha  fiuum 
amara^  furnishing  a  valuable  bitter  drug  ;  the  pungent  and  odoriferous  vanilla  (FL  onsaiafici) ; 
the  bejuco,  a  powerful  preservative  from  the  eOects  attending  the  bhes  of  poisoDOoa  repdks ; 
the  ipecacuanha  (Ccphoilis  ipecacuanha)^  whose  root  is  an  invaluable  drug  ;  the  Tonquin  bos 
{Diptcrix  qdorata)^  much  prized  for  its  delicate,  aromatic  seed ;  the  Quinado  |lio  (Covtms 
speciosa),  and  the  carqueja  {Baccharis  genestclloides)^  valuable  for  their  anti-febrile  qualities, 
the  sarsaparilla,  noted  for  its  various  virtues,  arc  among  the  economical  plants.     To  oomplett 
this  imperfect  notice  of  a  Brazilian  wilderness,  we  may  add,  from  the  account  of  an  ejewilDOS 
tlie  following  sketch  of  its  animal  life  :    ^^  Among  the  branches,  monkeys  of  evenr  dascri{ytioii 
gambol  and  spring  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of  the  bejuco,  which  has  obtained  from  tUs  ci^ 
cumstance,  its  Indian  name  of  monkey's  ladder.     Parrots  and  macaws,  with  toucans  andodn 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  complete  this  splendid   picture,  and  fill  the  air  with  discoidHl 
screams,  to  which  the  metallic  note  of  the  darra  or  bell-bird,  responds  at  measured  intuiJii 
now  sounding  close  to  the  ear,  and  now  dying  away  in  the  distance.     Lai^e  and  small-wiagil 
butterflies  sport  above  the  waters.     Up  tlie  small  creeks,  which  are  completely  embowmi 
by  magnificent  evergreens,  are  seen  pelicans,  spoon-bills,  and  garzons  or  gigantic  cranes^  al 
busily  employed  in  fishing.     When  to  this  is  added  tlie  occasional  appearance  of  that  tvMI 
of  the  stream,  the  alligator,  floating  in  conscious  superiority  among  the  bulky  manatis  and  As 
more  agile  toninos,  which  are  incessantly  rising  and  blowing  in  shoals,  the  scene  may  be 
what  imae;ined,  but  cannot  be  adequately  described." 

8.  JMxnerals.  Gold  and  diamonds  have  been  the  substances  for  which  Brazil  bas 
mostly  famed.  There  are  extensive  gold  mines  in  the  country,  which  have  not  been 
Considerable  quantities  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is  generally  fisiril 
\n  small  grams,  which  are  mixed  with  pebbles  and  gravel.  The  gravel  is  taken  up  in  boiill 
and  washed  by  hand.  A  fifth  part  of  the  gold  obtained  is  set  aside  as  the  emperor^  it^ 
The  quantity  obtained  annually  in  Brazil,  is  estimated  at  about  d^OOOjOOO  dollars.  The  ntt 
cipal  diamond  district  is  that  of  Serro  do  Frio,  or  the  cold  mountains,  which  are  situaMM 
the  highest  ridge  of  that  range,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  «tiaiaa|{ 
greatest  height  about  300  miles  distant  from  the  shore.*    The  largest  and  most  valuable  dMPMl 


The  diamond-worki  arc  in  the  vicinity  of  Tejaco,  a 
town  containing  0,(KH)  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  Uicm  for  Hupport.  The  princifMil  establishment  is 
situated  on  the  river  Jijitonhonha,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  There  are  oUiers  situated  on  the  river  Velho,  a 
branch  of  the  Francisco,  and  on  the  Rio  Pardo,  as  weH  as 
several  other  small  streams  belonging  to  this  elevated 
tract.  The  Rio  Pardo,  though  small  and  insignificant  in 
its  appearance,  has  produced  as  large  a  i^uantity  of  the 
most  precious  gems  as  any  river  in  \&  district.  The  Jiji- 
lonhonha,  which  ii  formed  by  the  jooction  of  sevenl 


streams,  is  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Wi 
is  (venerally  from  3  to  9  feet  deep.  At  the  time  Mr. 
visited  these  works,  they  were  working  al  a 


■Wk  « 


river,  from  which  the  stream  was  diverted  bj  a  MariM 
across  the  tongue  of  land  round  which  it  winded,  IkiJil 
mer  course  of  the  river  being  slopped  Jnat  briov  Iki  1^ 
of  the  canal,  by  an  embankment  acnwi  its  chaMalftdp 
of  several  thousand  bags  of  sand.  Tha  lii 
wide  and  deep,  and  occasionally  anhieet  to 
embankment  mnst  be  made  so  alnmg  aa  to  i 
■ore  of  the  water,  admitling  it  to  riea  to  tht 


^ 
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«r  known  was  found  in  Brazil,  weighing,  in  its  rough  state,  1,680  carats,  or  14  oz.  Irojr, 
licb,  according  to  the  imaginary  and  conventional  rule  of  valuation,  at  £  2  sterling  for  the  first 
rat,  would  be  equal  in  value  to  35,063,912  dollars.  Topazes  of  different  colors  are  also 
iind.  In  the  mining  districts,  the  inhabitants  suffer  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  salt,  alihoi^ 
is  extremely  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  quantity  necessary  to  cure  an  ox, 
■aid  to  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the  animal. 

9.  .AnimaU.     Among  the  native  animals  of  Brazil,  are  the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  sloth,  and 
nral  species  of  apes.     The  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  splendor  of  their  plu- 
I  1..         .L  .r..  tremely  numerous ;    no  less 


He.     The  bi^e  cayman  haunts  the  waters.     Serpents  are  i 
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mmll  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ch 
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i  msnnpr  laid  dry.  the 

>m1.     The  chnnnct  bring  in  tt 
id  u  cirried  iiwav,  and  the  caw: 

alhao  la  dug  up  ind  nt- 

Broitlun  AitKr,  Fortrt,  and  ^ninaU, 


H  29  kinds  have  been  enumerated.  Of  all  the  numerous  swarms  of  insects  which  mlest  this 
aulry,  the  ant  is  the  most  formideble  and  destructive.     So  dreadful  are  its  ravages,  that  it 

sometimes  called  the  "  King  of  Brazil."  The  rivers  and  seacoast  arc  well  stocked  witb 
b.     Whales  are  very  numerous  in  the  adjacent  seas. 

10.  Face  of  ike  Country.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  country  appears  rugged  and  mountain- 
is  J  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  its  appearance  is  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  clothed  as  it 

with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  hills  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  its  valleys  with  a 

■tiuctuiT,  half  full  of  wiler.  la  Ihii  fcKcl  (U  tbe  lUk- 
mondi  Tiiund  in  the  coane  of  ibe  da;  aie  pluf  d ;  at  Ilie 
clou  of  tlie  work  ihey  ire  lakea  out  and  weighed  bj  tbe 
principal  otTicer,  and  ace  then  re^iteced  in  a  book  kept  fat 
that  pufpose.  When  a  nej^ro  u  *o  fortunate  aa  to  and  ■ 
ditniond  of  IT}  cnrati  weight,  mucb  cetemnnj  lakes  place; 
he  is  cronned  Kith  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  carried  in  pro- 
eeaaion  to  the  adminiatntor,  wbo  gifri  him  hia  frcedoa 
hy  paying  hii  owner  fur  it.  He  alto  receivea  a  preienl  of 
new  clolhei,  and  la  permjltrd  to  work  on  hia  own  accoDDL 
When  a  atune  of  Hot  tO  Carata  ia  found,  (he  nrf[ro  receivn 
a  couple  of  new  ahirta.  a  complete  new  luit,  w itb  a  bat, 

prapnrtionate  premiums  are  given.  "  During  niv  alaj  at 
Tejuco,"  aaya  Mawe,  "  ■  (tone  of  161  carats  was  louad;  it 
was  pleasing  to  sae  theaniiousdeaitemanifeated  by  tbe  offi- 
cers, that  it  might  prove  heavy  enaugb  to  entitle  the  poor 
negro  lo  hia  In^dom  ;  and  when,  on  being  deliiered  and 
weighed,  it  prored  only  a  caret  ihort  ^  tbe  rtqoiait* 
weight,  all  seemed  to  aympathiie  in  fail  diaappoinlment." 
It  is  calculated,  that  nnly  3  or  3  itonea  of  from  I?  U>  90 
carats  sre  found  in  the  conree  of  a  year  :  and  not  once  in 
3  years  is  Ihere  found  Ibrougbout  all  Ihe  diamond -waab- 
inn  a  atone  weighing  X  carats.  Durini  (he  ftve  days  i- 
wEieh  Mr.  Mawe  was  employed  i 
number  sT  diamcDda  fbnnd  did  nc 


water  is  made  to  flow  aa  occasion  reiguires.  At  equal 
toncea,  aie  placed  :I  lii^;))  chain  for  the  orcraeera.  Af- 
tbej  are  aeuled,  the  negroes  enler  the  Irought,  each 
mded  with  a  rake  of  a  pecitltar  form  and  ah'irl  handle, 
lb  which  he  rakea  into  llic  trough  about  51)  or  8n  pounds 
eaacalhao.  Tim  water  bcinj  then  letin  upon  it,  thecascal- 
a  ia  spread  abroad,  and  continually  raked  up  to  the  head 
Ibe  trough,  ao  as  lo  be  kept  in  conatanl  molioo.  Tbii 
mtion  is  peifurmed  for  aboul  a  quarler  of  an  hour  ;  Ilie 
iter  then  begins  to  run  clearer,  having  washed  the  earthy 
ttieles  away  ;  the  gravel. like  mailer  is  raked  up  to  the 
sd  of  the  trough  ;  after  the  current  flows  away  ijuite 
•r,  the  lirjp'iit  etonea  are  thrown  out,  and  afterwarda 


of  inferi 


J  from  the  centre  of  tbe 


iceeiTlO. 


the  woskatbe 


reidure  which  never  fades.  Towards  the  interior,  the  land  rises  ^r  gentle  gn&rielk,  ttfdfe 
height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large  part  of  tbe  interior  ii  ovcnfkNl 
with  an  impenetrable  forest. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 


1.  Divxaoni. 
Maranon. 

3.     Tovtu.     Rio  Janeiro^  the  metropolis  of  Brazil,  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  west  ril 

a  bay  close  to  the  sea.     It 


Brazil  is  divided  into  18  provinces,*  including  those  on  the  north  side  of  Al 


about  S  miles  from  east  to  west,  wA 
its  northern  side  is  enclosed  bf  i 
chain  of  mountains,  which  nunlf 
leave  space  for  a  single  street  W 
tween  their  eastern  base  and  the  oeaw. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  htrbon  ■ 
America,  and  the  city  is  handsoo^ 
built,  and  conveniently  laid  out,  ira 
broad,  straight,  and  n  ell-pared  sUeeti. 
The  imperial  and  episcopal  pabeo, 
the  mint,  arsenab,  cathedral,  sevori 
of  the  churches,  the  theatre,  w^^ 
al  convents,  and  a  splendid  aquedoe^ 
are  among  the  principal  omameaii 
of  the  city,  which  contains  sonw 
""■"'"""•  fine    squares    and    fountains.     Tbi 

commerce  of  Rio  is  flourishing  and  eitteiisivo,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners.  Then 
are  several  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and  socieiies  here.  The  environs  are  if 
markable  for  beamy  of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  and  for  their  delicious  climate.  Popalidaa 
of  the  city  about  200,000,  two  thirds  of  which  are  colored  persons ;  among  the  wbilB 
are  French,  Germans,  English,  Dutch,  and  Anglo-Americans.  The  houses  are  chieflj  bril 
of  stone,  and  consist  only  of  one  star)-,  with  balconies.  Many  of  the  churclies  we  tlii 
some  ;  and  tlie  interiors  are  generally  decorated  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  diamonds,  ^h 
teris  brought  from  the  neighboring  hills  by  aqueducts,  but  in  dry  weather  tbe  supply  is  asM 
what  scanty.  The  harbor  of  Rio  is  formed  by  a  narrow  opening,  about  half  a  milewifall 
the  ledge  of  rocks,  which  wails  all  this  part  of  the  coast.  No  sooner  has  the  marinar  eaMd 
tbrougli  this  strait  than  he  is  struck  with  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  nature,  t  ftMl 
magnificent  bay,  100  miles  in  compass,  surrounded  with  a  vast  ampitheatre  of  maUBOMltittt 
ing  in  every  varied  form,  and  covered  with  eternal  verdure. 

Baliia,  or  San  Salvador,  situated  on  tbe  coast,  stands  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  AS  Gntth 
and  has  a  harbor  not  inferior  to  that  ot  Rio,  which  city  it  surpasses  in  tbe  number  and  tii  sKj  ■ 


n  ground,  end  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  G 
nid  crooked,  but  those  of  the  former  are  b 


its  public  buildings.   It  is  built  on  u 

the  streets  of  the  latter  are  irregular,  n  .  . 

and  handsome.     The  cathedral,  governor's  palace,  archi episcopal  palace,  several  cburcheaH 

convents,  the  exchange,  &c.,  are  the  principal  edifices.     In  commerce  it  is  the  rival  of  f 

and  in  population  it  is    nest    to    it,    having  about  130,000  inhabitants.     The  vicinity  a 

most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Brazil. 

Peraambuco,  or  Recife,  is  built  partly  upon  an  island,  and  partly  upon  tbe  continent.  ^ 
harbor  is  convenient,  and  renders  it  an  important  commercial  place.  The  literary  iniM' 
tions  and  the  cathedral  are  al  Oliniia,  a  few  miles  distant,  while  tbe  theatre,  custooHnritfi 
navy-yard,  &c.,  are  at  Recife.     Population  including  Ollnda,  nearly  100,000.  ^-  \ 

jMaranham,  situated  on  an  island  of  tbe  same  name,  is  a  pretty  town,  with  a  good  l>riN{k  i 
and  a  flourishing  commerce.  There  are  several  public  buildings  and  literary  iostitiitkiBshir  | 
Population,  28,000.  *  , 

■  Para  Pnnunbaoa  Bl.  Pinlo  Ovfim  •" 

Msranhun  Seregipe  del  Rej  St.  CalhuiB*  AImh*  '■■ 

Hian  Bahia  MattoGMaw  Bu>a*«  •■ 

Rio  Granda  KtfiriUi  Pianhj 

Fuaiba  Bode  Janeiro  HioaaGciMi 


WM 


I  «r  AJmi  is  ft  well-built  towB  oa  the  river  of  the  nine  Mme, : 

I  gpremCv'B  palaoe,  and  several  bigber  institutioos  of  edgcatioD.     It  ii  the  ceatra  of  M 

md  ^tenaire  commerce,  and  has  a  population  of  30,000  soult. 

the  interior  towns  are  FtUarica  or  Pretof  fonoefl/  e  rich  aod  populous  ci^,  but 
declined  on  account  of  the  dinuoution  in  the  prodbc^ioo  of  the  gnd  minee,  to  which 
1  its  prosperity ;  population,  9,000 ;  Tejuc»f  (be  cqiital  of  the  diamond  district,  con* 
0,000  inlubitanU,  distinguished  foi  their  intelUgence ;  FiUs  dt  Prindpe,  remariii^rie  for 
gold  washings,  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

1gT%e*lture.  In  do  country  would  agriculture  yield  greater  rettinu  to  the  in&jstrioHf 
lor,  but,  unhappily,  in  no  country  is  it  more  generally  ne^ected.  A  Mssiot  for  seeking 
id  diamonds  nos  neariy  destroyed  all  relisb  tot  every  other  labor. ,  sfwatti  beanij  aa4 

I  root  are  raised  in  connderable  quantttiou  In  mai^  pins  wheat  aad  olber  Euk^mmi 
ire  reared.    CoSee  and  sugar  are  cuMvited  to  a  great  extent ;  n  weU  m  tobacco  and 

VaniUa  and  sarssparilla  are  obtained  in  abuDdance. 
Tvmmeret.     The  chief  exports  ere  gold,  dianMUtds,  su^,  cotton,  cofibe,  rice,  rum, 
•td  other  woods,  many  of  which  are  of  the  ornamental  lands.    Several  of  tbeae  artidei 

II  monopolies.  The  imports  are  principally  nanu&ctQred  goods  of  every  descriptiiHit 
clures  scarcely  exist  in  Braul. 

trMy  and  JVaejf.  The  Brazilian  army  is  compoeed  of  ftbout  30,000  regiJais  and  00,000 

The  navy  already  contains  30  vessels  of  aU  usee. 
'upitlation.     The  population  of  Braul  is  estimated  at  5,000,000.     Of  tint  numbpr 
)00  are  whites,  an  equal  number  are  mulattoes,  2,000,000  are  slaves,  and.  the  rest  an 
,  mired  breeds,  and  free  blacks.     The  importaticm  of  slaves  from  A^ca  for  the  last  SO 
laa  been  equal  lo  an  average  of  30,000  per  anonm. 

■  The  white  inhabitants  of  Bnui  are  geseAlly  of  Portuguese  descent,  aid 
tbougli  there  is  little  love  to  the  mother  country,  the  Empire; 
bears  the  impress  of  its  character.  The  races  in  Braul  are  the 
Whites,  Blacks,  and  Indians.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  then  are 
1,400  French,  and  half  as  many  English.  In  other  parts  of  the' 
country  there  is  a  colony  of  Irish,  another  of  Swiss,  and  tline 
are  2  colonies  of  Germans.  There  are  also  many  Indiana.  Th* 
classes  are  generally  those  of  the  South  American  States.  All 
are  masters  or  slaves.  There  is,  however,  a  nobility,  and  Don 
Pedro  ennobled  several  of  the  substantial  and  successful  agricul- 
turists. 

8.  Drea.     In  the  cities  the  dress  is  both  showy  and  expen 
sive,  though  less  so  than  in  Mexico.     The  ladies  dress  generally 
in  black,  and  throw  over  the  head,  face,  and  breast,  s  black  vn 
which,  as  it  is  worked  with  sprigs  at  regular  distances,  makes  th 

face  appear  as  though  it  were  spotted  with  black  patches.     Silk 

stockings  are  always  worn,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  neat 
ince  of  the  feet.  There  is  a  kind  of  beetle,  or  bug  of  a  very  brilliant  and  glancmg  color, 
lomeiimes  worn  in  the  hair  as  an  ornament.  The  better  class  dress  somewhat  after  the 
an  fashion  ;  tlie  poor  Iiave  little  clothing  but  the  usual  American  cloak  or  blanket  with 
'or  the  head  ;  and  ilie  dress  of  the  negroes  is  as  slight  as  decency  tolerates.  The  Pau- 
t  balls,  assume  an  elegant  white-silk  dress,  covered  with  spangles  aixl  golden  cbains.  At 
parties,  a  calico  jacket  is  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  each  guest,  as  duly  as 

fanner  of  Building.  The  cities  of  Brazil  are  well  built  and  of  massive  materials,  foe 
re  no  earthquakes,  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.  The  houses  are  neat  and 
good  order,  though  they  are  without  uniformity  of  plan.  Fires  are  rare,  especially  at 
here  the  walls  are  of  granite,  and  the  floors  of  jacarsndq,  or  other  bard  wood,  which  re- 
e  like  stone.  In  the  country  the  better  buildings,  as  well  as  farms,  belong  to  the  clergy, 
ause  they  are  wealthy,  but  perhaps  because  their  low  salaries  compel  them  to  attend,  to 
ure.  The  following  will  answer  for  a  description  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  buildit^ 
>  laigc  Venetian  windows  in  front,  ornamented  with  cornices  and  balconies ;  a  spacioitt 
Evidiin,  and  chambers  leading  from  it,  and  a  long  corridor  with  apartments  for  servants, 
iling  is  a  net-work  of  split  bamboo,  pamted  and  crossed  with  various  devices.    This  k 
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a  peculiarity  of  Brazilian  houses.  The  dwellings,  however,  of  the  poorer  class  are  but  dsA 
of  wattled  bamboo,  the  poles  of  which  are  bound  together  with  a  tough,  creeping  pbiit  ednl 
^'  Brazilian  nails."  • 

10.  Food  and  Drinks.     The  Brazilians  are  a  very  temperate  people  in  drmkiDg,  if  BOCk 
eating  ;  they  use  little  spirits,  and  wine  seldom  but  at  feasts.    There  is,  however,  a  njinoai  UM 
of  rum  called  caxas,  drank  by  all  who  use  intoxicating  spirits.     It  is  very  destructive  to  hfliU^ 
though  the  blacks  endure  its  effects  better  than  the  whites.     From  their  tables  the 
exclude  mutton  ;  and  when  some  English  residents  had  it  at  their  dinners,  the  native 
tasted  it  from  politeness,  but  evidently  with  great  antipathy.     In  some  places  where 
scarce  and  mutton  abundant,  the  latter  is  used  as  fuel  and  beef  also,  thoi^  this  is  snd  lb  ht 
from. the  high  tax  on  salt.     The  beef  is  very  clumsily  dressed  and  cut  up  by  the  butcben;  il 
is  also  cut  into  strips  and  dried,  in  which  state  it  looks  like  strips  of  leather.     Pork,  hoinw, 
is  die  great  food  of  the  people,  and  it  is  plentiful  and  good.     It  is  prepared  in  a  peculiar  mi 
ner  ;  the  butchers  dexterously  take  out  the  bones  and  muscular  flesh,  leaving  only  the  coveriqg 
of  fat,  which  is  salted  and  folded  up  under  the  name  of  toucinho.     The  shops  are  full  of  it; 
and  it  is  found  in  almost  all  articles  of  cookery.     On  the  coast  considerable  fish  is  used,  hot  il 
is  not  of  a  very  good  quality.     The  oysters  are  dangerous  to  strangers.     The  mullet  is  nod 
and  abounds,  but  during  lent  the  dried  cod  is  a  general  food.     Though  there  is  little  msM 
raised,  the  people  are  fastidious  in  the  quality  of  bread,  and  great  quantities  of  flour  are  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.     The  bread  at  Rio  is  excellent,  as  no  inferior  flour  is  import- 
ed.    Slaves,  however,  never  taste  it ;  the  farinaceous  food  of  the  poor  is  the  feijao  prdb^ 
black  beans,  and  mandioc  meal.     The  former  is  always  prepared  with  toucinho  fmt.     mm 
com  is  often  boiled  whole,  with  sugar  or  treacle.    Fruits  are  plentiful,  and  the  quantity  of  pae- 
apples  is  immense.     It  is  surprising,  that  though  there  are  thousands  of  herds  of  cattle,  thm 
is  little  milk  used,  and  butter  is  in  the  country  an  unknown  substance.     Tea  is  seldom  used  k 
the  mterior,  except  as  a  medicine  ;  the  matte  of  Paraguay,  or  the  Congonha,  tliough  it  has  Cev 
good  qualities,  is  the  universal  substitute.     Dr.  Walsh  relates,  that  when  traveling  be  nercr 
saw  a  table-knife  out  of  Rio,  though  all  ate  with  the  fork.     The  negroes  had  knives  in  tbdr 
belts,  but  he  supposes  they  were  denied  to  the  whites,  by  law  or  police. 

1 1 .  Diseases.  Some  of  the  diseases  of  Brazil  are  peculiar,  as  the  following  description  of 
a  recent  traveler  will  show.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  and  most  severe  are  bilious  reiiiill|| 
fevers,  dysentery,  and  liver  complaints  ;  but  Brazil  is  in  general  salubrious.  Smallpox  sope- 
times  is  very  prevalent  and  dangerous.  A  disease  called  in  the  country  bobas,  is  frequent;  il 
resembles  the  yaios  of  the  West  Indies;  the  body  swells  and  breaks  out  into  ulcers,  hk 
communicated  by  contact,  but  it  is  communicated  also  by  small  flies.  The  chigre'^  is  aluofl 
universal.  It  is  a  small  sack  found  generally  under  the  toes,  containing  minute  eggS}  which,} 
unskilfully  removed,  cause  an  incurable  sore.  This  sack  is  known  to  be  caused  by  a  small  ik 
sect.  The  prickly  heat  is  very  annoying  to  Europeans.  At  Rio  there  are  many  local  swt 
lings,  like  elephantiasis.  The  steps  of  the  churches  and  convents  are  filled  with  the  belpkl^ 
discarded  slaves  of  this  description. 

12.  Traveling,  One  of  the  evils  of  traveling  is  the  currency  in  this  region  of  gold.  Olf' 
per  is  the  only  coin.  The  discount  upon  this  is  40  per  cent,  and  often  more^  and  iliHI 
cumbrous  that  if  a  traveler  would  go  far,  he  must  load  a  sumpter  mule  with  liis  supplies.  TkH 
is  not,  however,  much  robbery,  though  the  country  is  sufficiently  wild.  There  are  no  pift 
conveyances  for  travelers,  and  all  journeys  are  made  by  horses  or  mules.  There  are,  h 
many  travelers  on  the  roads  of  Brazil,  and  there  are  4  kinds  of  resting-places  for  their 
modation.  1.  A  rancho^  or  large  shed,  open  at  the  side,  afibrding  only  shelter  for 
though  often  used  by  travelers.  2.  A  venda^  or  shop,  where  refreshments  are  sold  ; 
attached  to  this  is  sometimes  a  quarto^  or  lodgin8;-room,  and  more  rarely  a  bed.  S,^ 
estalagem^  or  •inn ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  4.  A  fazenda  or  farm-house,  which  is 
an  inn,  though  the  master  will  sometimes  entertain  strangers  from  hospitality. 

13.  Manners^  Customs^  &c.  .  The  Brazilians  are  frank  and  cordial,  though  not      ^ 
ished.     They  are  neat  in  their  dress  and  persons,  good-humored,  and  little  disponed 
punctilious.     In  manners  they  are  affable  and  unaflfected.     They  are  exemplary  in  their 
tic  relations,  and  are  very  kind  to  their  children.     The  Brazilians  are  jealous  of  st 
it  is  from  a  political  rather  than  a  personal  sentiment.     They  are  not  mhospitable, 
seldom  invite  strangers  to  their  houses  ;  in  fact,  their  domestic  economy  is  not  upon 
foundation.     The  richest  seldom  have  stores  in  the  house,  but  send  to  a  vAidn  for  dw 
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pint  of  winO)  and  a  few  ounces  of  sugar  ca  coffee.    This,  tfaejr.sajT)  is  to 

from  their  slaves.  A  traveler  remarks,  that  this  want  d  system  b  the  most  obvi- 
a  the  Brazilians,  and  that  he  has  seen  ^^  a  slave  returning  mm  a  venda  with  a  eUna 
of  charcoal  under  his  arm,  and  a  silver  cup  on  his  bead,  holding  a  few  loose  caiMllet*" 
lians  are  not  humane  masters,  though  kind  in  their  familj  relatioDSi** 
1  many  customs  exist  that  have  been  long  disused  b  Portugal*  Walsh  relates,  that 
nes  saw  groups,  such  as  are  pictured  in  the  old  editions  of  Don  Quixote  and  Ofl 
istumes  long  extinct  in  Europe.  The  barbers  have  musical  instruments  in  their  shops 
le  customers,  and  their  avocations  are  various ;  they  prepare  tortoise-shell  for  combs, 
V  teeth,  and  exclusively  mend  silk  stockingai,  vamping  them  very  neatly.  They  am, 
e  musicians  of  the  country.  Assassinations  are  rare  in  Braaul,  and  duels  are  ihh 
The  spirit  of  the  people  is  essentially  democratic,  and  if  this  be  properly  directed  to 
ig  of  good  institutions,  no  country  in  America  wUl  be  more  enviable  thais  Brazil. 
I  a  department  in  the  newspapers  which  discloses  a  national  trait,  and  wUcb  affords 
lement.  Under  the  head  of  ^^  Particular  Notices,"  one  person  is  informed,  that  if 
t  bring  back  the  books  he  borrowed,  his  name  will  be  made  public ;  another,  that  a 
lerson  wants  to  speak  with  him,  and  warning  him  at  his  peril  not  to  refuse ;  a  third, 
^ant  water  is  offensive,  and  if  he  does  not  throw  it  out,  a  neighbor  vrill  come  and 
IS  parlor.  Some  curious  notices  also  appear  from  ladies,  as,  ^'  The  Senhor,  who 
house  of  Luiza  da  Conceicao,  in  the  street  Livradia,  No.  1,  and  who  requested  of 
ra  some  paper  to  write  upon,  and  having  finished  his  letter,  took  frt>m  the  drawer  4 
^Id,  a  bank  note  for  8  milreis,  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  is  reauested  to  restofo 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  his  name  in  public.  The  same  favor  is  requested  from 
nan  who  carried  away  her  fan,  otherwise  his  name  shall  also  appear."  Connected 
^wspapers  are  loose  sheets  called  ^^  Correspondencia,"  containing  the  most  outn^^om 
nrhich  the  printer  is  in  no  peril  unless  he  refuse  to  print  the  answers.  The  foUowing 
men.  ^^  Retribution.  —  God  being  pleased  to  call  from  this  world  to  a  better^  tbe 
Joao  Pereira  Borba,  and  he  being  a  man  of  correct  life,  inserted  the  following  cfamao 
j^echre  that  I  have  ever  been  a  neighbor  of  the  Merchant  Jose  Loureoo  Dioty 
It  reason  I  enjoin  my  heir  not  to  demand  from  him  a  large  debt  which  be  contracted 
e  by  his  constant  and  daily  visits  to  the  bung  of  a  cask  of  Catalonian  wine  ;  since  it 
the  vicinity  of  my  store  to  the  merchant's  house,  it  would  be  injustice  to  receim 
that  which  renders  him  to  this  day  so  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  feUow-citizens. 
;  offended." 

ginal  inhabitants  or  Indians,  were  never  found  living  in  large  communities,  and  those 
lat  remain  are  more  dispersed  than  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  In  the  annals  of  such  a 
re  is  little  of  interest,  —  they  were  barbarians  in  peace  and  cannibals  in  war.     In  tbe 


wing  extract  is  from  Walsh's  Notices  of  Bim- 
•es  every  clay  are  sacrificed.  Not  so  much  as 
mnished  for  offences  as  victims  offered  up  to 
or  malice  of  their  masters.  A  Portuguese 
M  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Alfandega,  as  a 
xample  of  this.  He  had  ill-used  a  hlack  so  as 
asperate  him ;  and  as  he  was  not  his  master, 
I  not  in  the  same  personal  awe  of  liim ;  and 
n  on  the  face  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion.  The 
d  little  about  it  at  the  time,  but  the  inexpia- 
receivintj  a  blow  from  a  nejrTO  slave  rankled 
He  some  time  after  applied  to  his  master  to 
as  he  was  a  jrood  nefrro,  for  whom  he  felt  a 
'clined,  till  he  was  ofTi'red  a  considerable  sum, 
tujrht  it  not  prudent  to  refuse.  The  money 
tely  paid,  and  the  negro  transferred ;  but  the 
new  master  obtained  possession  of  him,  he 
he  calabouQO,  or  place  where  slaves  are  pun- 
he  obtained  an  order,  as  is  usual,  from  the 
the  police,  for  IWK)  or  400  lashes,  or  as  many 
think  necer«sary ;  and  he  had  him  flogged 
th  such  severity,  that  he  gradually  sunk  under 
»nt,  and  the  merchant  never  thought  hii  af* 
d,  till  he  saw  his  dead  body  sent  in  a  mat  to 
ground  of  the  Misericordia.  Sometime!  the 
of  these  passions  is  too  sweet  to  be  iDtmated 
by  to  they  take  it  into  their  own,  tnd  of  thia 


several  storiei  were  told  me;  I  thaU  mention  one.  A 
family  was  about  to  remove  to  the  country,  and  the  mas- 
ter ordered  one  of  hit  slaves  to  prepare  the  carriage.  The 
•lave,  aa  oAen  happens,  had  ^me  attachment  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  leave,  and  neglected  the  orden;  and, 
when  they  were  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory  manner, 
he  took  an  aze,  ana  in  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  or  despur, 
attempted  to  cut  his  master  down.  He  was  seiied  and 
disarmed,  but  he  was  not  sent  to  the  calaboo^,  where  it 
was  said  his  punishment  would  not  be  sufficienUy  severe ; 
so  he  was  tied  up  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  where  his  ma»> 
ter  every  day  inflicted  the  chastisement  with  his  own 
hands,  and  never  took  him  down  till  he  was  dead.  This 
was  universally  known,  and  mentioned  to  me  as  rather  a 
more  salutary  and  efi*ectual  way  of  domestic  punishmeal 
than  sending  to  the  calabou^o.  The  master  suflTered  no> 
thing  in  public  eotimation,  and  waa  never  called  to  any 
account  for  the  murder.  The  wretched  slave  often  anu- 
ci pates  the  result  by  inflicting  death  npon  himself  in  an 
extraordinary^  manner.  The^  have  a  method  of  burying 
their  tongue  in  their  throat,  m  such  a  way  aa  to  prodnee 
suflibcation.  A  friend  of  mine  was  passing  through  the 
carioea.  when  a  slave  waa  tied  np  and  flmcged.  After  a 
few  lashes,  he  hung  his  head  anparentlj  Ufeless,  and  wbea 
taken  down  he  was  aetmllj  oead,  and  his  tongue  fonnd 
wedged  in  the  CBSophagna,  so  aa  aoaipleleljr  to  chat  iIm 
trachea*** 
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expedition  of  Vespucci,  they  ate  one  of  bis  comrades  ;  and  in  the  houses,  the  Pofttfuese  foiad 
smoked  and  saltecf  human  flesh.  The  faces  of  these  savages  were  as  much  distorted,  as  tfaiir 
dispositions  were  debased,  having  been  bored  into  holes  for  the  insertion  of  pieces  of  i 
some  of  which  weighed  16  ounces.  The  females  bored  only  the  ears  for  ornaments  of 
or  for  small  gourds,  and  the  ears  became  so  much  elongated  as  to  resemble  at  a  distance  dm 
of  a  spaniel.  The  ears  of  the  men  were  so  much  stretched,  that,  in  going  to  battle,  thajlU 
them  behind  or  tucked  them  up,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  a  grasp.  In  i 
districts,  there  was  greater  civilization ;  and  Orellana  saw  good  potteiy,  and  paved  roads 
rows  of  fruit-trees  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  tribes  cultivated  maize,  and  had  tame 
and  domestic  fowls.  The  early  discoverers  were  treated  with  the  classic  fable  of  the  I 
a  nation  of  women  governed  by  a  woman.  They  were  said  to  have  several  yearly  intcmiit 
with  the  males  of  another  nation,  to  whom  they  sent  all  the  male  children.  The  Amazom  wm 
represented  as  being  very  warlike.  It  seems,  that  whenever  the  early  discoverers  had  tha  df> 
sire  to  believe  anything  wonderful,  the  natives  readily  furnished  any  amount  of  evidoiee  sr 
affirmation.  The  Jesuits,  who  generally  obtained  great  influence  over  the  savages,  did  not  ft  ' 
the  most  satisfactory  converts  in  Brazil.  For  a  time,  they  were  permitted  to  baptise  theTidii 
that  were  to  be  devoured  ;  but  the  permission  was  taken  away,  on  the  belief,  that  the  flediita 
sprinkled  with  water  did  not  taste  so  well,  and  the  Jesuits  had  no  way  to  confer  baptism  hrt  If 
stratagem,  wetting  with  water  the  sleeve  of  the  tunic,  and  laying  it,  as  if  without  dengn,  iftt 
the  head. 

Where  cannibalism  prevails,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  sick  and  the  aged  will  receife  k». 
mane  treatment.  The  sick  were  neglected,  and  left  to  die  ;  sometimes  they  were  buried  dii% 
in  a  sitting  posture,  as  the  dead  also  were.  These  are  the  annals  of  ^^  savages  so  barinnnii 
that  little  sympathy  could  be  fell  for  any  sufferings  which  they  endured." 

The  Indians  are  now  scattered  over  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  indolenl  ai' 
migratory.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  civilize  them,  but  without  much  success.  Lands  aii 
an  allowance  of  food  were  given  to  such  as  would  abandon  the  savage  life  ;  though  some  eoB* 
pulsory  means  were  allowed  to  the  agents,  who  were  but  too  prone  to  abuse  them  for  their  cwl 
advantage,  and  the  Indians  were  often  held  to  labor  for  others.  The  Aldtoi  are^sts  of  ciii»^ 
lization,  under  the  direction  of  a  priest.  In  some  of  these,  the  moral  restraints  are  not  striei^ 
enforced  ;  and  in  such,  the  condition  of  the  Indian  is  little  better  than  that  of  a  brute.  TS^ 
hut  in  which  he  lives  is  but  a  roof  of  boughs  supported  by  four  posts  ;  a  hammock,  and  ftcif 
to  mix  his  sole  food,  mandioc  meal  and  water,  are  all  his  furniture  ;  and  his  only  covering  iit; 
rag  about  the  middle. 

The  principal  tribes  are  the  Puris,  many  of  whom  live  in  villages  and  aldeas.  The  BoliBe* 
dos  live  near  the  eastern  mountains  of  the  Minas  Geracs,  and  they  receive  their  name  from  A|^. 
botoque,  or  plug  of  wood,  inserted  in  an  incision  of  the  under  lip.  The  Tupis  are  a  few  M»i 
dering  tribes  near  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  Uraguay  ;  and  the  Guacoros  or  Indian  hoM*^ 
men  occupy  the  Paraguay  for  100  leagues  about  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque,  and  fi|^  illi> 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  with  spears  and  bows.  ^ 

The  first  impression  of  a  stranger  at  Rio  Janeiro  is,  that  he  is  at  a  place  where  the 
of  mankind  are  collected.     Two  thirds  of  the  population  are  slaves  ;  and  of  these,  many 
debased  by  servitude,  that  they  seem  as  nearly  allied  to  the  baboon  as  to  the  human  sj 
Except  the  partial  covering  of  a  rag  worn  as  an  apron,  these  are  naked,  and  their  skins  Im^ 
become  so  indurated  by  hardship  and  exposure,  that  they  seem  like  the  hides  of  beasts.     '•^^^ 
are  yoked  to  drays,  others  wear  heavy  chains  upon  the  leg  and  neck,  and  thus  enci 
carry  huge  burdens.     Some  are  seen  champing  the  green  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane,  like  c 
coiled  up  like  dogs,  and  sleeping  in  the  sun.     Horses  and  mules  are  used  only  for  pleisaitfj 
show,  and  the  poor  slaves  look  at  their  easy  condition  and  gay  trappmgs  with  envy.     la^ 
public  square,  the  traveler  may  see  the  negro  in  higher  employments,  and  mark  how  Us 
cities  rise  with  his  condition  ;  he  may  see  a  negro  regiment,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  a 
of  any  evolution,  and  marching  to  the  music  of  its  own  band,  the  composition  of  die 
leader.     Numerous  blacks  are  also  seen  as  itinerant  merchants,  neat  in  their  persqps,  nd' 
a  sense  of  decorum  superior  to  tliat  of  whites  in  the  same  employment.     LasUy,  the  n^v^l 
be  seen  in  churches,  not  only  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  master  before  the  altar,  where  '^ 
equals,  but  officiating  as  a  priest,  instructing  the  whites  in  their  duties,  and  affaninistering  to^i 
the  holy  rites  of  religion.     Many  law^  favorable  to  the  slaves  exist,  but,      in  the  case 
Indians,  they  are  evaded.     A  slave,  after  10  years'  servitude,  is  entitled  lo  his  freedei 
also  when  he  is  the  parent  of  10  children.     Thirty-three  holidays  are  allowed,  and  on  thsse  Ai 
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nay  have  the  ivages  of  his  own  labor,  and  be  has  by  law  the  right  of  redeeming  himself 
ing  the  amount  of  his  first  cost.  There  were  so  many  Africans  imported  before  the  ex- 
1  of  the  time  that  was  to  abolish  the  traffic,  that,  by  a  just  reaction,  the  dealers  were 
;  and  slaves  are  now  sold  on  a  credit  of  10  years.  In  1829,  upwards  of  50,000  were 
ed  into  Rio  alone.*  They  preserve  the  characteristics  of  their  African  nations,  and  the 
I  from  policy  encourage  dissensions  among  them,  lest  by  union  they  should  become  too 
111.  Obeah-mcn  are  less  powerful  than  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  native  princes  some* 
dminister  justice,  and  the  Congocs  elect  a  king.  Divided  as  these  poor  people  are>  there 
de,  that  of  fellowship  in  the  greatest  sufferings,  that  is  never  broken.  Thb  is  compan- 
I  in  the  slave-ship  ;  and  those  who  are  brought  over  in  the  same  prison,  are  brothers  for 
The  natives  of  Congo  and  Angola  are  the  most  esteemed,  being  gentle  and  strong.  The 
08  are  more  intractable,  and  numbers  of  them  sometimes  form  a  resolution  to  die  at  once, 
lave-market,  like  tlie  slave-ship,  is  a  place  where  one  may  see  the  extremes  of  human 


^alsh  givei  th»  following  description  of  the  slare- 
&c.  "  Round  the  rooms  are  benches,  on  which 
'  generally  sit,  and  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the 
f  particularly  females,  who  snuat  on  tJic  ground, 
lose  together,  with  their  hanas  and  chins  resting 
knees.  Their  only  covering  is  a  small  girdle  of 
"ed  cotton  tied  round  the  waist.  The  first  time  I 
irough  this  street,  1  stood  at  the  bars  of  the  win- 
king through,  when  a  cigano  (a  gypsy  dealer)  came 
led  me  to  enter.  I  was  particularly  attracted  by 
^children,  one  of  whom,  a  young  girl,  had  some- 
Tj  pensive  and  engaging  in  her  countenance. 
UDio,  observing  mc  look  at  her,  whipped  her  up 
iD£  rod,  and  bade  her  with  a  rough  voice  to  come 
it  was  quite  affecting  to  see  the  poor,  timid, 
g  child,  standing  before  mc  in  a  state  the  most 
uid  forlorn,  that  ever  a  being  like  myself,  with  a 
le  mind  and  an  immortal  soul,  could  be  reduced 
w  of  these  girls  have  remarkably  sweet  and  en- 
oontenanccs.  Notwithstanding  their  dusky  hue, 
c  to  modest,  gentle,  and  sensible,  that  you  would 
moment  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  they  are 
rith  a  like  feeling  and  a  common  nature  with 
a  daughters.  The  men  were  generally  less  inter- 
ijects  than  tlie  women;  some  were  soot  black, 
i  certain  ferocity  of  aspect,  that  indicated  strong 
e  passions,  like  men  wlio  arc>  darkly  brooding  over 
?p-felt  wrongs,  and  nieditatincr  revenge.  When 
was  ordered,  he  caiue  furward  with  a  sullen  in- 
p,  threw  his  arms  over  his  head,  Ktain|>od  with  his 
Jted  to  show  the  Houndncss  of  his  lungH,  ran  up 
fi  the  nx)m,  and  was  treated  exactly  like  a  hors<» 
igh  hirt  paces  at  a  repository  ;  and  when  done,  he 
>ped  to  his  stall. 

y  vrcrc  lying  slrolchod  on  the  bare  boards;  and, 
he  rest,  nioliiord  with  youn;r  children  at  their 
»f  whicii  they  soonied  pa.«;3ionate!y  fond.  They 
doomed  to  n-inain  on  the  s^mt,  like  shoep  in  a 
Lhey  weie  sold;  they  have  no  apartment  to  retire 
d  ^>  repose  on,  no  covrrinij  to  pnifoct  them  ;  they 
I  all  day,  and  lie  nak«>d  all  nitrht  on  the  bare 
•  b«rnrhf  8. 

og  the  objects  tiiat  attracti'd  rny  attention  in  this 

're  sornt'  yoiiri;^  bt>ys,  who  soenu'd  to  have  formed 

together.     I  obsrrvod  sevoral  times  in  passing 

,he  same  liltl''  group  was  roUrrled  near  a  barred 

they  seenn.d  very  fond  of  caoh  other,  and  their 
•elings  wfre  never  interrupted  by  peevishness; 
1^  leinwrament  of  a  negro  child  is  generally  so 
lat  lie  IS  n«>t  nfTected  by  those  little  morbid  sensa- 
ich  are  tlie  frequent  cause  of  crossness  and  ill- 
1  our  children.  1  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
ung  black  fretful  or  out  of  humor.  I  sometimes 
:akcs  and  frii;t  in  my  pocket,  and  handed  them  in 
>up.    It  was  quite  d<'lii;htful  to  obju^rve  the  gene- 

disintt-n'sted  manner  in  which  they  distributed 
"here  was  no  scrambling  with  one  another;  no 
'Bcrvation  to  IheMiwlves.  The  child  to  whom  I 
1  to  give  them,  look  them  so  gently,  lottked  so 
y,  and  distribuU'd  them  so  generously,  that  1 
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could  not  help  tbinkinff,  that  God  had  compeiuated  their 
dusky  hue  by  a  more  than  uaual  human  portion  of  amiable 
qualities, 

**  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  sa^,  that  the  Afrieaos 
are  happy,  or  reconciled  to  slavery  m  America.  The/ 
seem  to  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  bonda^,  and  to  repine  M 
bitterly  at  their  lot,  as  an^  white  men  m  tlie  same  state  in 
Africa;  indeed,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  effects,  still 
more.  The  harbor  is  constantly  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  blacks,  on  whom  no  marks  of  violence  are  found,  and 
who  are  known  to  have  thrown  themselves  in,  to  escape 
from  an  insupportable  life.  I  have  seen  them,  myself^ 
lefl  by  the  tiae  on  the  strand,  and  some  lying  weltering 
just  under  our  windows.  We  were  eyewitnesses  to  a  veiy 
striking  and  melancholy  fact  of  this  kind.  One  evening, 
some  policemen  were  conducting  a  woman  to  the  caitAem 
fo,  along  the  road  leading  from  Catete.  Just  when  thej 
came  opposite  our  door  wnere  there  was  an  open  descent 
to  the  strand,  the  woman  suddenly  rushed  down  the  rooke 
and  cast  herself  into  the  sea.  Ttie  place  in  which  she  fell 
was  too  shallow  to  drown  her ;  so  after  lyinff  on  her  ftee 
a  moment,  she  again  raised  herself,  and  msninff  forward 
into  deeper  water,  she  sunk  and  disappeared.  The  police- 
men made  no  attempt  to  save  her,  but  Mr.  Abercrombie 
ordered  some  of  the  blacks  of  our  house  to  follow  her. 
They  immediately  did  so,  brouglit  her  up  apparently  dead 
and  carried  her.into  our  hall.  The  negroes  supposing  her 
to  be  dead,  threw  her  down  on  the  bare  stones,  just  as  they 
would  be  treated  themselvep,  and  she  lay  there  like  any 
other  worthless  and  despised  object ;  but  on  examining 
the  poor  creature,  we  had  reason  to  suppose  it  still  possible 
to  restore  suspended  animation  ;  a  bed  was  therefore 
brought,  on  which  she  was  laid,  divestt>d  of  her  wet  and 
tattered  £rarments,  and  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket ;  fric- 
tion anu  other  means  were  resorted  to,  and  after  being 
persevered  in  for  some  time,  she  showed  symptoms  of  re- 
turning animation.  She  was  seized  with  convulsions  suo- 
ceedea  by  a  violent  shuddering,  when  she  fell  into  a  slum- 
ber, from  which  site  awoke  in  a  sensible  state.  Slie  had 
bc>en  employed  in  washing,  which  she  willingly  performed , 
but  her  master  treated  her  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
inhumanity,  and  in  proof  she  showed  her  arms  and  side, 
which  were  greatly  swelled  ond  inflamed  from  the  effect 
of  blows  reccMved  a  few  days  before.  She  could  endure  it 
no  longer,  but  fled  to  the  wood.  Her  master  immediately 
gave  10  milreis  to  the  capitao  do  mato  (whose  office  it  is  to 
take  fugitive  slaves);  she  was  pursued  and  overtaken, 
and  was  on  her  way  back,  when  she  conceived  such 
a  horror  at  again  returning  to  encounter  the  brutality 
she  had  before  experienced,  that  she  determined  not  to  tie 
brought  home  alive.  She  appeared  very  grateful  for  the 
kindness  with  which  she  was  treated,  so  diff^erent  from 
anything  she  had  experienced  in  Brazil  before ;  and  pro- 
posed to  do  any  work  with  alacrity  to  which  slie  was  put . 
out  when  we  spoke  of  her  returning  to  her  master,  she 
expressed  a  degree  of  horror  in  her  looks  and  manner,  that 
amounted  to  distraction,  and  seemed  to  think,  that  she 
was  little  indebted  to  thoee  who  savea  her  life,  if  bhe  was 
again  to  be  given  up  to  that  suffering,  than  which  loss  of 
life  was  more  tolerable." 
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cruettj  and  suffering,  snd  behold  man  in  his  most  hideous  ud  most  o  i  Bists.    The  sbfB 

to  be  aald  are  kept  naked,  and  like  cattle,  in  stalls.  A  crack  of  the  wiup  jrings  one  out  lo  ba 
shown,  and  he  is  made  to  leap  about,  and  throw  out  bis  anns,  to  test  bia  agiliiy  and  flumgdl 
of  lungs. 

It  is,  however,  the  great  blessing  shed  in  the  bitter  cup  of  the  African,  that  bis  teniperBiMI 
is  cheerful,  and  his  sense  of  enjoyment  at  his  dances  and  on  his  bolidajrs,  kwn.  The  oepw 
hare  several  nide  instruments  of  music,  as  a  clumsy  guitar,  made  of  a  gourd-sliell,  and  evai 
ruder  kind  of  drum.  Some  of  their  music  is  plaintive  and  not  unpleasine.  Tbe  first  taptfihe 
drum  brings  together  all  the  unemployed  blacks  in  a  neighborhood.  Thej  come  bouodiif  m, 
•nd  dance  with  an  hilarity  litde  short  of  frenzy.  On  Sunday  evenbg,  they  assemble  is  gircat 
numbers  to  dance ;  though  at  the  Faciendas,  Saturday  night  is  the  season  for  balls.  BttSD 
dme  or  place  comes  amiss.  In  the  streets,  when  four  or  five  meet,  ibej  gensnliy  faKntfti 
ruling  passion,  and  dance.  They  drink  much  caxas,  an  intoxicating  nun,  and  ibeir  jBob  ^b 
always  go  for  this.  Many  of  tbem  me  baptized  ;  in  the  interior,  the  usual  salutation  of  auii 
*'Je3u  Christo,"  and  the  answer,  "por  sempre."  All  negroes  may  floler  n  church,  andbml 
promiscuously  with  the  whiles.  There  are  many  free  blacks,  and  these  may  have  slaves.  Di 
slaves  are  often  compelled  to  support  themselves,  and  to  return  at  night  a  cerlaiu  sum  lotb^ 
owners  ;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  are  beaten.  Among  the  slaves  are  great  Dumbcni" 
skins  so  fair,  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  whites. 

14.  Amusements,  The  Brazilians,  though  a  cheerful  race,  have  few  amusements.  AlS%J 
(he  opera  is  the  principal  one,  and  is  supported  partly  by  lotteries,  which  are  perpetual.  TbI 
people  have  a  taste  for  music,  and  are  fond  of  dancing.  But  the  most  general  amuseoMi 
that  of  sedentary  games  of  chance,  in  which  the  shopkeepers  are  sometimes  so  much  inieresrfi 
that  they  will  not  leave  it  to  serve  a  customer.     At  some  seasons,  there  are  many  sports.* 

15.  Edvatiion.     It  was  not  until  the  present  century,  that  a  printing-press  was  allovrdi 
the  country  ;  and'oiher  facilities  for  diffusing  knowledge  were  much  limited.      There  wew 
13  periodicals  universally  circulated,  published  in  one  city  of  a  country  where  it  was  lately  v- 
lawful  to  print  a  leaf.     Several  books  have  also  been  printed.     There  are  few  countries  abai 
education  is  more  generally  diffused  among  the  rising  generation,  especially  in  the  capitdlMJ 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  advertise  a  house  to  be  let  by  pasting  up  a  piece  of  blank  p8p«r,|ij 
remnant  of  a  custom  that  obtained,  like  the  origin  of  seals  in  Europe,  when   few  could  lAr 
It  must  he  admitted,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  elder  Brazilians  is  not  very  extensive  or  corit^J 
especially  in  geography;  a  map  of  any  country,  even  of  their  own,  is  seldom  seen  in  il' 
houses,  and  it  has  always  been  with  them  a  general  belief,  that  Spain,  France,  and  Englaiidi 
inconsiderable  portions  of  Europe,  and  tributary  to  Portugal.     A  better  State  is,  however, 
ing  from  the  liberal  appropriations  made  for  education.     At  Rio,  there  are  two 
schools,  free  to  all  of  any  color,  but  ihe  slaves  ;  and  nine  more  are  to  be  opened  in  dil 
parishes      Similar  schools  ere  established  in  the  Minas  Geraes.    Primary  schools  are  iai 
every  street  in  Rio,  with  the  inscription,  lliat  grammar,  arithmetic,  French,  and  PorlucDOTl 
taught.   .In  these  schools,  the  masters  receive  $300  a  year,  and  in  tugher  schools,  N 
The  facility  of  admission  to  schools,  has  filled  tlie  army,  navy^  and  church  with  men  G«b' 

girl,  pcrchrd  in  >n  app«r  wlDdow,wit*  rrtdr  wl 
□r  water,  which  came  on  him  in  ■  ahi^rt;  if  b> ._. 
oppoiitc  siile  to  Biaid  It,  h«  icceived  aniiUirT  i  tr|(J 
tlie  middle  of  the  narrow  itrret,  he  prolmhlr  iTMh 
together.  Beloir,  in  the  ihopi  and  behind  bJI 
crowdi  of  m^n  ilood  with  Urn  ij-rin^a  ud  p 
which  ihej  ejected  in  a  conttooBd  c—- ■■'  '"  • 
■nd  bourn,  fo  that,  b j  th«  tinia  he  ■..-.  __  ^ 
of  the  atreet,  he  vaa  ai  completelj  drcnclied  u  Ifig 
dragged  through  the  bij.    Should  he,  like  8 


'  At  I.enl,  the  alreela  wpre  glowing  with  ereen  and  jtI- 
low  hues,  u  vivid  and  general  ■■  (lie  purple  on  tiie  hilli. 
Thii  proceeded  from  vaslquinliliesoflialli  of  colored  iVJi,_ 
which  filled  Ihe  shopa  ana  large  baikeU  before  thi' doon,* 
of  the  ihape  and  aiie  of  eggs,  containing  pure  or  dcenled 
water.  I  could  noL  conceiiC  what  they  were  intended  Tor, 
till  I  learned  by  experience  in  a  few  days.  The  Braiili- 
ana,  like  alt  people  of  a  tropical  climate  and  cnnilitulion, 
when  the  moment  ofenjoyment  comen.dehieilhenMelvea 
Dp  to  it  with  unrestrained  hilarity.  This  la  indulged  pnr- 
Ijcalarly  during  the  intruio,  a  jubilee  which  precedes  Lent, 
■nd  the  egga  were  the  principal  paatime.  A  friend  brought 
me  (o  pay  B  riut,  and  (he  firal  aalutalion  we  received  wai 


lo  (be  balconies  of  (he  windows,  and  «aw  all  (bote 

■tieet,  filled  with  girls  peeping  out  and  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  (ome  victim.  When  any  appeared,  he  WM  aa- 
•uled  in  aQ  direcHona,  and  ran  off  bedewed  wi(b  water, 
■nd  his  hat  and  coat  covered  with  green  and  yellow  egg- 
■hell*.  If  be  stopped  for  a  moment,  when  tw  nw  nobody, 
•nd  Look  off  hia  hat  (o  rcmoT*  the  wet,  some  Uagbin^ 


perponi  (hn>«a4l 

drenched  with  water  and  pelted  with  egga  a]-"* 
cation,  and  aometimea  wbole  btakcta  of  0(_  ,^ 
charged  on  hia  wet  bodr  UU  h*btni»  eraaJ  j 
blae£i  and  mnlattoea  lo^MCMdiuly  (toIm 
uainented  in  tbi*  way.    Tba  Br   liGan  gilla  i 

""  've.loaking  and  — •'- -•  -•  ■'■-- 

ft  Ibeir  cnaraGtei 
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hwibkwt  grades  of  life.  In  the  Minas  Genes  there  is  a  great  semintry  for  eccleuasticil  edu* 
ntion,  and  a  university  for  the  laity  at  St.  Paul's,  and  another  at  Pernambuco,  besides  which 
amy  town  has  its  primary  schools,  and,  generally,  at  least  one  professor  in  Latin..  At  Rio 
there  is  a  military  academy,  where  the  students  attend  lectures  on  military  subjects,  for  seven 

&1,  and  at  the  naval  academy  they  embark  at  the  end  of  three  years.  There  is  a  medical 
surgical  academy,  where  degrees  are  given  at  the  end  of  6ve  years,  and  to  these  institutions 
jti  usual  professorships  are  annexed.  The  hospital  of  the  Hisericordia  b  the  great  school  for 
iiedical  students  ;  dissections,  however,  are  not  frequent,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  sub« 
[sctB,  nor  are  post-mortem  examinations.  There  are  two  libraries  to  which  the  public  have 
rae  access  ;  one  of  which,  the  Imperial  Library,  has  60,000  volumes,  and  perhaps  the  most 
Mnplete  collection  of  bibles  in  the  world. 

Id.  •irU^  &c.  There  is  at  Rio  an  academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  instructions  are  given  b 
iafaiting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  arts  are  at  a  low  state,  and,  though  the  churches  are 
ieUy  adorned,  it  is  in  puerile  taste. 

.  17.  Rtligion.  The  religion  is  almost  universally  the  Catholic.  It  was  provided,  however^ 
f  treaty  with  England,  that  the  English  at  Rio  might  erect  a  church,  without  a  bell,  and  aiker 
Is  manner  of  a  private  dwelling.  1  he  constitutional  charter  confirms  the  same  privilege  undei 
ome  restrictions  to  all  denominations.  Though  Brazil  is  a  Catholic  country,  there  are  taw 
oorents  for  nuns,  and  only  2  at  Rio,  1  of  which  has  but  21  sisters.  The  clergy  are  support- 
d  by  the  government,  which  formerly  made  a  compositon  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  on 
dease  of  the  payment  of  tithes  contracted  to  give  a  stipend  of  200  dollars  to  the  ecclesiastics. 
rUs  at  present  is  an  insufficient  salary,  and  the  clergy  would  live  in  poverty,  were  not  many  of 
lem  skilful  cultivators.  This  may  be  the  wason  why  so  many  blacks  are  m  orders.  Had  the 
ihes  been  retained,  the  clergy  would  now  be  the  most  opulent  class.  There  is  1  archbish* 
|l  and  6  bishops,  who  are  paid  on  the  same  economical  scale,  and  their  best  support  comes 
mn  fees  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  regular  clergy  are  not  numerous  ;  the  richest  or- 
tar  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  and  the  ancient  Carmelites  ;  the  others  make  vows  of  pover^. 
rhe  wealth  of  the  rich  orders,  however,  is  in  peril,  if  not  already  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
^tate.  The  Benedictines  have  more  than  700  houses  in  Rio  alone,  and  at  their  convents  so 
BDcb  food  and  alms  are  distributed  that  there  is  httle  mendicity  in  the  streets,  and  a  beggar  is 
iddom  seen.  Besides  the  regular  orders  there  are  brotherhoods  of  trades-people,  and  others 
riio  hold  large  funds,  to  buy  masses,  found  hospitals,  and  bury  the  dead.  The  benefits  they 
confer  in  charity  arc  immense,  and  as  there  are  no  laws  to  restrain  mortmain,  much  money  is 
kft  to  them  by  will. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  exemplary  in  Brazil,  though  it  has  none  of  the  display, 
jbt  is  made  on  the  saints'  holidays.  Public  or  private  devotion  is  attended  to  by  all  classes  of 
Jpeople,  though  the  shops  are  open  in  the  afternoon. 

;  Marriages  are  contracted  at  early  years,  and  disparity  of  ages  seems  to  be  no  obstacle,  as  it 
k  not  uncommon  to  sec  a  man  of  60  married  to  a  girl  of  16.  The  burials  are  peculiar ;  those 
of  infants  arc  celebrated  with  rejoicing,  for,  as  it  is  thought  that  such  are  translated  at  once  into 
i  blissful  life,  it  is  held  improper  to  mourn  for  them.  All  funerals  are  ostentatious,  for  the  Bra- 
zilians arc  as  fond  as  the  Chinese  of  splendid  funerals.  Rich  cofiins  are  let  out  for  hire  ;  the 
^y  is  carried  in  them  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  deposited  naked,  or  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Few 
^ktives  attend  the  interment ;  and  when  they  do,  they  often  behave  with  levity.  At  Rio  the 
odies  of  the  poor  are  laid  on  a  platform  till  enough  are  collected,  when  the  service  is  perform- 
«1  over  them,  and  all  are  tlirown  into  a  trench,  and,  for  closer  stowage^  the  feet  of  one  are  laid 
^  the  head  of  another.  Negroes  are  carted  ^rough  the  streets  with  scarcely  the  covering  of  a 
tet.  People  of  higher  classes  are  sometimes  buried  under  the  pavement  of  a  church,  if  it  can 
^  called  burial ;  the  stones  are  removed,  and  a  small  cavity  made,  often  insufficient  to  hold  the 
'ody,  which  is  pounded  down  to  a  mass,  and  the  stones  are  often  replaced  over  it  with  some 
^Vts  of  the  corpse  in  sight.  Anatomical  students  may  take  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  some 
■ahers  without  fear  of 'penalty  or  prejudice.  In  fact,  the  people  are  to  a  great  degree  careless 
tf  the  disposal  of  their  deceased  friends,  though  their  bones  are  sometimes  kept  as  reUcs. 
there  is  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  generally,  in  the  great  church  of  Francisco 
la  Paula.  In  a  large  garden  surrounded  by  cloisters,  is  an  inunense  nimiber  of  cases  of  difier- 
mt  shape  and  size,  some  no  larger  than  tea  chests  ;  all  have  locks  and  inscriptions,  such  as, 
'*  Pny  for  our  brother  Thomas  ; "  ^^  Here  lie  the  bones  of  our  brother  Stephen,"  and  ^^  here 
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diy  tbe  bones  of  brodier  Paulo  "    These  boxes  contain  the  bcxies  only,  Ibe  fladi  bning  Wn 

consumed  in  quicklime. 

The  Brazilians  are  much  inclined  to  make  tows,  in  danger,  and  often  imposo  co  ibcmsdB. 
strange  penalties.  A  fisherman  in  Rio  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  should  escape  a  pie&ent  pA 
he  would  marry  the  first  unengaged  female  he  should  meet.  He  perfoimed  his  tow,  though 
found  a  wife  little  to  bis  taste  or  advantage.  Though  this  people  are  less  attached  tkia  ^ 
Spaniards  to  relics,  they  yat  believe  at  Rio,  that  they  have  the  descendant  of  the  cock  hI" 
crowed  when  Peter  denied  his  Master.  Dr.  Walsh  wis  favored  with  a  ^^t  of  him,  and 
scribes  him  as  an  ungainly  bird  of  great  size,  and  with  a  sort  of  croak  in  his  crovlug,  that 
quite  monitory. 

Among  the  strange  creeds  is  that  of  the  Sebastianisis,  who  believe  tbat  king  SekiriiK 
who  lost  his  army  in  1577,  at  the  battle  of  Alcasar,  and  who  was,  tbey  believe,  ettriedi — 
by  Providence  and  concealed  in  a  desert,  where  ha  is  still  alive,  will  reassume  tbe  fhrnii 
ancestors.  On  this  subject  there  are  many  oracles.  There  are  2,000  Sebasdamsta  id  ~ 
and  some  of  them  will  enter  into  bonds  to  pay,  or  remit  payment  of  money,  if  tbe  Uif 
fail  to  appear  by  a  certain  time. 

Thougn  the  laws  are  often  contradictory,  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  not  tbe  bescyfla 
greater  evil  is,  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  are  insufficient  to  secure  tbem  from  tbe  ImM* 
tion  of  a  bribe,  so  that  the  suitor  who  pays  the  most,  too  often  has  the  strongest  case.  lb  (^ 
the  judges  with  a  stipend  of  300  mijieis,  spend  about  10,000,  and  bnbes  are  ad&maM||l 
Without  concealment  or  delicacy.     The  executions  are  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  -^ 

18.  Hitlory.  Brazil  was  formerly  a  Portuguese  colony, —  subsequendy  it  was  raised  ton 
dignity  of  a  kingdom  under  the  same  sovereign  with  Portugal,  and  in  1825  it  was  dechied* 
dependent  of  Portugal,  and  the  sovereignty  was  transferred  hy  the  king  to  his  son  Don  FeA^ 
who  vas  acknowledged  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Pedro  the  First.  Various  grievtnces, 
or  alleged,  proved  a  source  of  misunderstanding  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects ;  ai 
the  7th  of  April,  1831,  Don  Pedro  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  a  child  five  years  of 
and  a  regency  was  nominated  by  the  Brazilians. 


CHAPTER  LXIX.     ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

I.  iS'idio^ton.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  America  from  Europe  and  Afiica,  anif  extodi, 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cape  of  Gtfik 
Hope.  The  southern  part  of  this  great  mass  of  water  is  called  by  some  writers  the  EthiofK 
Ocean. 

3.    Exttnl.     In  its  narrowest  part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland,  it  is  upwards  of  I, 
miles  wide,  and  opening  thence  towards  the  south,  it  becomes,  in  the  latitude  of  tbe  uojij 
of  Cancer,  about  4,000  miles  in  width.     Stretching  north  and  south  from  73°  N.  1o  ii^i- 
latitude,  it  covers,  with  its  hays  and  gulfs,  about  one  seventh  of  the  earth's  surface. 

3.  Depth..     lis  mean  depth  has  been  estimated  at  about  3,000  feet;  tbe  greatest  depib 
sounded  is  7,200  feet,  but  it  is  probable,  that  there  are  deep  cavities  or  vallevs  b  the  Wd 
the  ocean,  corresponding  in  depression  to  tlie  elevation  of  tne  mountains  on  the  surface  of  ill 
earth. 

4.  Currents.  Tliefe  are  several  remarkable  currents  in  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  setting 
more  or  less  rapidity  and  strength  in  particular  directions,  like  great  rivers  m  tbe  midst  i 
sea ; 

(1.)  The  Sotah  Atlantic  Current,  coming  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sows  nai 
along  tho  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  equinoctial  line  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  m 
another  current  from  the  north,  and  turned  by  the  Guinea  coast,  it  takes  a  westerly  dlr< 
and  becomes  the  bead  of  a  still  more  powerful  stream,  called  the  Equaforial  Current ; 

(3.)  The  Equatorial  Current  flows  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  tlu  ^ 
tilles,  In  a  course  of  about  4,600  miles.  Its  rapidity  varies  from  20^o  50  miles  in  24  bctf 
OS*  Cape  St.  Roque,  it  divides  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  sets  along  tbe  coast  of  Sod 
America  towards  Cape  Horn  ; 

(3.)  The  other  stream,  setting  towards  tbe  Mosquito  and  Honduras  coasts,  passs  inl 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Cuba  channel,  and,  after  inaking  the  circuit  of  tbat  bay,  pours 
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rdocity  through  the  Florida  cbannel,  into  the  Atlamie  6cean.  Frocseding  noiAaf- 
I  coast  of  the  United  Slates,  its  relocit/  mdualhr  diminishes,  and  ita  brawllb  m- 
MMite  Cape  Henlopen,  it  is  about  150  niQea  wide,  with  a  curraat  of  trom  8  to  9 
ur.  To  toe  east  of  Bostoa,  in  the  meridian  of  Hali&x,  it  is  about  375  nulei  broadi 
tw  east,  its  western  marg^  touches  the  Great  Bank  of  KewlbuDdbnd)  wbeuM  it 
ds  the  Azores,  in  the  iDeridiau  of  which  it  is  about  &60  milea  broad.  TUb  ^eat 
^d  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  superior  warmth  of  iu  vtletl  to 
s  ocean. 

ation.  In  some  parts  of  the  ocean  the  surface  is  covered  with  extensiva  ptflw^ 
lea-weed,  which  are  so  dense  and  hi^e  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  sbipi.  Two 
of  this  kind  are  known  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  one  of  which  is  between  35°  and 
,  and  3<f  and  32°  W.  long.  ;  and  the  other  between  latitudes  32°  aitd  36^  If.,  an^ 
'Qo  and  73°  W.  Other  species  of  fucus  or  sea-weed,  tlw  stems  of  which  atlam  to 
us  length  of  700  or  800  feet,  are  attached  to  submarine  locks.  These  pkots  are 
anure,  and  the  ashes  of  the  species  called  rockweed,  an  known  in  commerce  imder 
r  kelp.  One  species  of  Eea<weed  is  also  eaten,  bcHled  or  dresaedj  as  a  Miltd. 
If.  The  principal  islands  on  the  weston  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  as  Iceland,  Green* 
wndland,  and  the  West  India  islwds,  and  also  the  islands  el  Great  Britain  tai 
the  eastern  coast,  are  separately  described.  Besides  theae,  the  mo*t  importanf 
ores,  the  Canaries,  the  Madeiras,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Island,  St.  HeleiHU  Aaceo, ' 
'ristan  da  Cunha,  which  are  described  under  the  heads  of  Europe  and  Aihct. 


CHAPTER  LXX.  OCEANIC  A,  OR  OCEANIA. 


Bnittho/iktBrmul-FtTiit  TVw. 

nt.  Boandariu.  This  vast  island-world  extends  from  95*  E.  to  106°  W.  longitiMle, 
35°  N.  to  &6°  S.  latitude.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ljdian  Ocean,  Ae 
lalacca,  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  parallel  (^  SS9  N.  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pidie, 
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geparstii^  it  from  America ;  od  the  south  by  the  Paci6c,  and  on  the  west  by  Am  IndaB  Omk 
It  forniB  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe  ;  the  land  area  amouBts  to  about  4,600,000  wfH 
miles,  and  its  populadon  is  variously  estimated  on  very  insufficient  data,  at  fiwn  15,OOO,OM0 
30,000,000  souls.  Oceania  may  be  divided  into  3  great  divisions  ;  Malayaia,  m  the  Eh|-|» 
diaji  Archipelago,  comprising  the  northwestern  islands,  from  New  Gtuma  to  tin  -Stnin  of  Hit 
lacca ;  Australia,  comprising  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  Fi  ilj  iiiiaii,  ■olndhl 
all  those  numberless  groups  of  small  islands,  that  are  scattered  over  tbe  Pacific  Ocean*  BiM 
geographers  consider  Malaysia  as  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  extend  tbe  mbv  rf 
Aus^ia  to  the  rest  of  Oceania. 
S.  JlfowUaitu.     Many  of  the  islands  contain  lofty  mountain  chains,  but  the  interior  flf  mM 

of  the  lai^er  islands  ia  whoflf  «r 
known  to  us.  The  UxbaatkMil 
summits  are  those  of  Hatnif  iHilit 
Sandwich  Islands,  wbsra  ll«l 
Roa  reaches  the  he^fat  of  BHib 
16,000  feet.  Several  iiiiiiiiin'aiB' 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Phtlippiiui,a 
New  Guinea,  are  little  iiueriar^'^ 
the  great  islands  of  Ne*  7 
and  Borneo  contun  do  knows  dMh' 
tions  approaching  to  these. 

3.    Volcanoa.     No   part  tt  ia 
world  presents  so  great  a  nianhgjf  i 
volcanoes ;  Java  contains  15,  Bt  I 
matra    5,   Luconia    4, 
Mindoro,    Sumhava,   and    TImIi  I 
each   several.     New  Zeahnd,  #  I 
Sandwich    Islands,    the    FiiM^ 
Islands,   &c.,  have  one  or  i 
Some  islands  are  nothing  bM  Mt 
canic   craters,   vomiting    fofdi  ht 
from  the  midst  of  the  waiets.    1!1> 
eruptions  of  some  of  these,  ercaii 
our  own  times,  have  altered  tbe  H^ 
face  of  the  land  in  which  tbey  a 
ist,  and  have  been  accompanied  iff 
1  vast  destruction  of  life  and  m-.    i 
erty.     Some  islands    contain  tttf     | 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  f 
fonnation  of  tbe  coral  islands,  4^ 
scribed  below,  show  the  i  ,      ' 
of  volcanic  action  upon   tliem.   It     | 
Shouten's  islands,  near  New  Giun% 
the  flames  and   sr^oke 
over  a  fruitful  and  smlli 
in  other  islands,  drt^adful  torr 
black  lava  darken  the  shores, 
volcano  of  Gilolo  broke  out  ie 
with  a  violence   which    made  I 
whole  of  the  Moluccas  shake,  tin  | 
i«  nnn  ^    ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  1 
danao,  and  the  scoria  and  the  | 
9.  OtoeiM,  (Tsliiti.)    10,010  <<      ice  stones,  Soati   ;  on  the  sea,  ■ 

vessels. 

1.   Coral  Iilmtdi,     These  seas  are  covered  ui  lUfierent  directions  tfa  sraaH,  low  fa 
and  reefs,  which  are  entirely  of  coral  formation.     Many  of  them  af«  i      biled  and  c 
with  groves  of  cocoa  nut  and  other  trees,  wbOe  others  are  quite  destitrtd       U«e»f9ai-m 
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■hriritants.  In  their  appearance  there  13  a  remarkable  similarity  ;  each  generally  consistii^  of 
a  Mgfier  portion  bearing  vegetation,  a  low  reef  hardly  emerged  above  the  sea,  and  a  centnl 
ItoMMi,  in  some  cases  entirely,  in  others  nearly,  surrounded  hj  coral  banks.  These  islands  and 
imIs,  some  of  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles,  are  the  residence  of  a  little  animal  by  which 
tkay  are  formed,  as  the  shell  of  many  other  animals  is  created ;  that  is,  by  the  secretion  of  a 
Btleveous  matter  from  the  body  of  the  creature.  As  soon  as  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  hi^ 
BBOagh  to  lay  hold  of  floating  sea-wreck  and  for  birds  to  perch  upon,  the  island  may  be  said  to 
oommence.  Seeds  are  deposited  by  land  birds  or  by  currents,  vegetation  springs  up,  and  a 
nmI  b  formed  by  the  deposites  of  birds  and  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  by  the  crumbling 
af  the  coral  itself,  till  man  finally  comes  to  take  possession  of  the  new  creation.  These  coral 
bttiks  and  islands  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  their  formation  ;  some  in  deep  water,  others  just  ap- 
piaring  in  some  points  above  tlie  surface  ;  some  already  elevated  above  the  sea,  but  destitiits 
of  Tegetaiion  ;  others  with  a  few  weeds  on  their  higher  parts,  and  others  again  covered  with 
laige  timber.  In  some  islands,  the  coral  rocks  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  water,  showiiM; 
ihtt  ifaey  must  h^ve  been  raised  into  the  air  by  volcanic  forces,  since  they  were  formed  beneath 
die  level  of  the  waters.  The  walls  of  the  interior  lagoon  also  appear  to  be  the  lip  of  a  former 
enter,  upon  which,  as  it  approached  the  surface,  the  little  insects  began  to  build  ;  for  these 
Bnetmnes  are  observed  not  to  inhabit  very  deep  waters.  The  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  then,  in* 
lieites  the  channel  by  which  the  lava  formerly  flowed  out  of  the  crater. 
*  6.  Climate.  With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand  and  the  larger  part  of  New  Holland) 
Sceania  lies  within  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  it  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  vertical  sun,  without  b^* 
■g,  except  in  a  few  cases,  subject  to  the  excessive  heats  of  tropical  regions.  The  insular 
ihuacter  of  the  whole  region  tempers  and  softens  the  climate,  and  mild  and  bahny  breexea 
ifanost  everywhere  fan  the  land  with  refreshing  airs  from  the  sea.  The  monsoons  prevail  id 
liakysia,  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  blowing  from  the  southwest  half  the  year,  and  from  the 
nrtheast  the  other  half,  and  on  the  south  of  the  line,  half  of  the  year  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
ttnainder  from  the  northwest.  Throughout  Polynesia  the  trade-winds  prevail,  blowing,  on 
he  north  of  the  equator  from  the  northeast,  and  on  the  south  from  the  southeast.  In  the 
Nmthern  part  of  New  Holland  the  variable  winds  prevail.  Most  of  the  islands  are  like  a  ter- 
estrial  paradise.  Perpetual  spring,  combined  with  perpetual  summer,  displays  the  opening 
dossom,  mingled  with  the  ripened  fruits.  A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  tne  al- 
DOsphere,  which  is  continually  refreshed  by  the  wholesome  breezes  from  the  sea.  Here  might 
muund,  if  they  could  throw  ofl*  their  vices,  lead  lives,  exempt  from  trouble  and  from  want, 
rbeir  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which  shade  their  lawns,  and  the  light  barks  glide  on  the  tran- 
piil  seas,  protected  from  the  swelling  surge,  by  the  coral  reefs  which  enclose  them. 

6.  Geology,  Minerals,  Over  so  wide  a  tract,  the  geological  formation  is  of  course  very 
pvious  ;  but  the  primitive,  and  the  volcanic  or  trap  formations  prevail.  To  tlie  former  belong 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  in  those  where  granite  is  the  principal  rock,  gold  abounds,  while  some 
d  them  also  contain  the  richest  tin  deposites  in  the  world.  The  basahic  or  volcanic*  formation 
anbraces  the  whole  chain  of  islands  from  Java  to  Sumbava  inclusive,  and  comprehends  most 
d  the  islands  lying  between  Celebes  and  Papua,  famous  for  the  production  of  the  clove  and 
Ritmeg.  The  basaltic  islands  are  deficient  in  metals,  but  are  more  than  compensated  for  it,  in 
nost  cases,  by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil.  Of  the  mixed  primitive  and  volcanic  formations 
ire  composed  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  the  principal  islands  of  the  Philippines.  In  these  gold 
8  found,  but  less  abundantly  than  in  the  primitive  districts ;  they  are,  however,  more  fertile 
han  the  latter.  New  Holland  comprises  almost  every  variety  of  geological  formation.  It 
ibounds  in  coal,  which  is  also  found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  The 
liamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo.  Copper  occurs  in  Sumatra,  Luconia,  and  Timor.  Lead 
is  found  in  Luconia  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  abundant  ore  of  antimony  in  the  world,  and  which 
low  supplies  the  European  market,  is  found  in  Borneo.     Iron  is  not  abundant. 

7.  Vegetation,  Oceanica  yields  a  rich  and  varied  vegetation,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
Inrable  wood,  the  most  precious  spices,  and  some  of  the  most  nourishing  and  exquisite  of 
Bruits.  The  vegetation  ot  the  small  islands,  however,  is  often  extremely  meagre,  and  that  of 
the  largest.  New  Holland,  ahhough  for  the  most  part  new  and  strange,  comprises  very  few  use- 
U  plants.  TVie  greater  portion  of  the  land  still  remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by 
nman  industry.  The  clove  (Caryophyllus  aromaticus)^  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
if  commerce,  is  a  native  of  Moluccas,  but  its  cultivation  has  been  extended  to  various  parts 
if  the  East  and  West  Indies.     The  spice  in  common  use  is  the  unexpanded  floweri  *he  corolli 
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forming  a  ball  on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Its  lue  in  gMng  fltTOr  to  di 
and  wines,  and  as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine,  are  well  known.  When  f/^ 
ered,  they  are  dried  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun.  The  berry  is  preserved  in  sugar  and  eaten  a&ir 
dinner  to  promote  digestion.  The  nutmeg  tree  (Myristica  officinalii)  is  also  a  native  of  thi 
Moluccas,  and  chiefly  of  the  Banda  Islands,  where  it  bears  both  blossom  and  fruit  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Mace  is  an  inner  coating  covering  the  seed  or  nutmeg,  which,  when  dried)  ii 
soaked  in  sea-water  and  impregnated  with  lime,  to  preserve  it  from  worms  ;  the  mace  is  iho 
dried  and  sprinkled  with  salt-water.  The  pepper  vine  {Piper  nigrum)  is  cultivated  in  Penam, 
Sumatra,  &c.,  and  its  seed  is  highly  prized  as  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  create  appe- 
tite and  promote  digestion,  for  which  it  is  especially  valuable  to  those  whose  diet  is  auMMt 
wholly  vegetable,  like  the  Asiatics.  Black  pepper  is  the  pepper-corn  covered  with  its  natml 
husk  ;  when  this  is  removed  by  soaking  it  in  water  and  drying  it,  the  grain  forms  white  pepper^ 
which  is  less  pungent  than  the  black.  Among  the  fruits  of  these  islands,  are  the  gua»u  (At 
dium  pyriferum)^  the  mango  {Mangifera  Indicas)^  the  delicate  mangosteen  {Gareinia  aim- 
g08tana)j  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  known  fruits,  the  durion  (Durio  zibethintis)^  certndf 
the  most  rich  and  luscious,  and  the  Malay  apple  {Eugenia  malaccensis)  ^  which  is  highly  prised 
by  the  natives.  The  true  ginger  {Zinziber  officinale)  is  indigenous,  but  is  now  extensii^ 
cultivated  in  other  countries.  The  teak  is  also  a  product  of  Malaysia.  The  Raffetiu  Jh^ 
noldii^  a  plant  without  a  stem,  without  leaves,  with  roots  of  the  slenderest  texture,  growiBg 

Crasitically  upon  the  stem  of  a  vine,  yet  produces  the  largest  known  flower  ;  its  diameter 
ing  not  less  than  3^  feet,  and  its  weight  15  pounds.     This  superb  flower,  however,  wbich 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  has  a  disagreeable  odor  and  soon  decays.     The  pitcher-plani  (JVgMik 
thes  distillatoria)  takes  its  name  from  its  pitcher-shaped  leaf,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  £■• 
pid  fluid.     The   Australian  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  although  they  produce  a  great  number 
of  singular  vegetable  forms,  interesting  to  the  botanical  student,  are  remarkable  for  the  alaiMt 
total  absence  of  any  that  are  o(  economical  value.    The  palms  are  few  ;  there  are  several  cone- 
bearing  trees  of  a  large  size,  such  as  the  celery-topped  pine  {Podocarpus  aspknifolia)^  sereAl 
species  of  callitria  and  the  ^raucaria  excelsa  ;  the  singular  grass-tree  (tBngia  «/9uslraKf),  the 
pandanus^  and  numerous  species  of  swamp  oak  {Casuarina)^  remarkable  for  their  long,  we» 
ing,  thread-like  branches,  are  also  common  ;  but  the  gigantic  gum-trees  {Eucalyptus),  and  tne 
wattle-trees  {•Scacius) ,  are,  perhaps,  as  numerous  as  all  the  other  vegetable  species  taken  to- 
gether.    The  numerous  small  islands,  which  are  scattered  alone  or  in  groups  all  over  the 
contain  many  highly  valuable  plants.     The  bread-fruit  {.Srtocarpus  tnctta)  is  the 
article  of  diet  among  these  islanders,  and  the  tree,  besides  producing  three  or  four  crojps 
ally,  also  furnishes  resin,  cloth  from  its  bark,  and  a  valuable  timber  firom  its  trunk.     The  fnk 
is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  by  baking  it  in  pits,  over  which  hot  stones  are  placed.     It  is  some- 
times allowed  to  undergo  fermentation  when  it  is  called  mahi.     The  eoeooF^ut  tree  is  abondmC 
in  the  tropical  islands,  and  is  the  next  valuable  tree  to  the  bread-fruit.     It  grows  also  in  the 
most  barren,  rocky,  and  sandy  spots.    The  bark,  the  wood,  the  leaves,  the  fibres,  that  cover  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  are  all  serviceable.    The  tnata,  or  plantain  {Musa  eapienfm), 
and  banana  (M,  paradisiaca)  ^  for  the  natives  apply  the  same  name  to  both,  is  at  once  sweet  mi 
nutritive,  and  when  the  bread-fruit  is  not  in  season,  the  mape  or  native  chestnut  (/noeorpit 
edulis)  furnishes  a  good  substitute.     For  clothing  the  natives  chiefly  make  use  of  the  baik  of 
the  paper  mulberry  {Morus  papyrifera)  ^  which  is  beaten  out  with  mallets,  and  tastefully  dyed, 
but  is  not  durable.     The  leaves  of  the  hala  {Pandanus  odoratissimus)  aflford  a  large  mi 
fine  mat.     The  sandal  wood  {Santalum  Freycinetianum)  is  exported  in  large  quantities  te 
China,  where  it  is  used  for  preparing  incense  for  the  temples.     The  tutui-tree  {Aleuritei  Iriii- 
ba)  affords  a  nut  which,  before  the  introduction  of  oil  by  the  whites,  was  used  for  candles  ky 
the  islanders  ;  30  or  40  nuts  are  strung  on  a  rush,  and  being  full  of  oil,  they  make  a  good  I^g^ 
The  to  or  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  was  eaten  raw  by  the  nativeBi 
until  they  were  taught  by  the  whites  to  make  sugar  from  it.     The  ti  (Dracoena  ffnnhfflh)^ 
whose  root  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  yields  by  fermentation  a  wholesome  beer,  baa  \ 
made  to  produce  by  distillation  a  spirituous  liquor,  called  kava^  which  has  spread  ruin  and 
bauchery  over  some  of  these  Edens  of  the  sea.     The  roots  of  the  yam  {Dicscarea  olflta), 
the  taro  (*Srum  esculentum)^  are  also  much  used  for  food ;  the  latter  is  made  into  a  mitit 
bread  called  poe.  ■ "  •?»] 

The  JV^te  Zealand  flax  {Phormium  teneix)  is  superior  to  anything  that  is  produead  iiaMr 
other  country  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.    Of  the  leaveS}  the  nitivet  rndbo'^tbl 
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adage  nmirkable  Tor  itrepgth,  wilh  j«rj  Uttla  prepvitiaa }  ud  \>J  inotber  proeeM,  km 
w  fibm,  white,  and  of  a  siUy  lustra,  are  obtaiiied  from  ttw  Wf  of  iha  bum  flatf  ns 
or  fioe  dothi.  The  fibre  is  separated  by  the  natira  women  with  a  thell,  rod  no  lackfing 
■ng  is  required  to  fit  it  for  use. 

lOnaiafa.  The  quadrumaoous  families  are  reij  mimenat  i&d  Toy  fridelf  difliised  in 
JMt  and  most  of  the  species  are  peculiar  to  tlus  dirinoo  of  tbi  woiU.    Tfaa  mM 


3.  KiDgaroo.  9.  Bn  Con 

4.  Duck  Billed  rutjpiu.  ID.  Naw  Ho) 

5.  Bluk  SiTui.    6.  Puoqnet  11     "  - 

kable  among  them  is  the  Orang  Ovtang  (PUHtetu  nlynit),  or  man  of  tbe  lorest,  as  iba 
signifies  ia  (he  Malay  language.     He  b  found  ia  Borneo  and  Smntita,  and,  as  it  ap> 

es  nearer  to  the  human  form  than  any  other  brute  animal  except  tbe  chimpanxee,  and  m 
docile   and   intelligent,  and   likewise  little  known,  it  has  excited  much  curiosity.     It 

Qot,  however,  surpass  the  dog  in  intelligence,  althou^  its  physical  conformation  enables 
well  as  others  of  the  same  order,  to  imitate  some  human  actions,  which  tlw  wwt  4f 

,  and  prone  attitude  of  the   dog,  prerent  him  from  doing.     Tba  specinMos  hitbattB 

led  have  not  exceeded  4  feet  in  heifht,  but  these  ware  not  aduUs.  and.  acciwdu  M 
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lome  naturalists,  tfae  poDgo,  which  is  said  to  ba  much  larger, 
Several  of  these  animals  have  heen  kept  in  captivity,  and  «.e 


Po»fo,  ar  MmU  Or^tg  Outang. 
nerable.     Numflrous  species  of  monkey 


1  found  to  be  gwdi, 

snd    plnyfiu,   brt- 

of  tbap- 

«her  ipea.  ■  ThnaiMfr- 
turn  cany  ibMT  fD«Bifc 
their ama.  Thai 
or  toag-armtd  i 
lor)  ia  equally  1 
and  gentle,  and,  I 
great  laagth  of  in  a 
appears  to  be  ata  '* 
aa  erect  poature,  em' 
when  going  on  all  tom$. 
It  is  found  in  the  BIold6- 
cas.  The  damaHg  A 
bon  (P.  ayndaetylm  a 
found  in  Sumatra,  wom 
they  fiU  the  woods  M 
sunset  and  sunrise  «i& 
loud  and  frightful  ycDafi. 
They  go  in  Urge  trot^ 
which  are  said  to  be  btad- 
ed  bv  a  chief,  considvad 
by  iha  Malays  as  innl- 
lannopittucvt)  also  abound  in  this  great  a    * '    ' 


rMoy  Omy  OktMy.  W—WW 

Tbe  pnbMcu  monkey  (JVwaKf  larrahu)  is  disdngunhed  by  iu  long  and 
wluch  gives  its  bead  the  appearance  of  a  conuc  mask. 


■m 


oMUMat,  Oft  octttiKb  m 

Weftlwbitieiliibitistni^appeutnca.  induefsiDtiMttBfer  tb^tlaet  t&e  TIffM 
£a(  (CA«irMwlM  tOTfualiit),  and  tbe  £«^f- 
movted  Bat  {PUnj»u  mtratiu)  of  Jan, 

and  [he  f-ampire  or  Routsette  of  Tiiiur  {P. 
grueus)  are  ibe  principal. 

One  species  of  bear  ( Umu  Malaianm) 
It  knonn  to  inhabit  Borneo,  and  it  is  not   . 
noprobible,  that  otliers  may  be  found  in 
•ome  of  (he  large  islands. 

It  IS  singular,  that  the  great  conlinent  of 
New  Holland  contains  but  one  animal  of 
the  carnivorous  order,  which  is  ihe  Dingo, 
or  New  Holland  dog  (CanU  Jlustrahsia)^ 
which  is  of  medium  size,  and  altbougb 
found  in  ascmi-domeslicaied  state,  is  tierce 
and  voracious  ;  it  h  said  not  to  bark.  Ths 
doc  of  Sumatra  ( C.  Sumatrenm)  is  wild 
''°'"*^  ''"'  and  nntanwaUe ;  H  hunta  m  lai^  puka^  in 

oqu  of  the  interior.  There  appear  to  be  sereral  ipeeies  of  tigjar,  and  periups  a  Eon,  b 
m  islands  of  Malaysia,  bat  nothing  is  known  of  tbom  ezeept  firote  tfw  impaifcencconptt 
mbVes.  The  Javanae  Civet  {Vwerra  ram)  if  cbtiligtdtbed  fix  ili  alOD^V  ft^  |pd 
b  a  perfume  of  which  the  natiTes  an  imd. 


tralie  or  Melanesia  is  characterized  by  the  great  nomba  of  its  tnanaptal  I 
lO'less  than  43  species  of  the  order,  which  is  rare  in  otlwr  parts  -Dl  die  world.  The 
emarkable  are  the /fan^aroos  (Jl/iicropiu),  of  which  there  are  sereral  spades  ;  the  lanert 
)ut  the  size  of  a  sheep,  and  are  the  largest  land  animal  of  New  HoHand.  "Tbej  are  uir- 
wiih  a  pouch,  like  the  opossums,  into  which  the  young  retira,  and  more  by  enonaoua 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  great  length  of  their  bind  I^.  Thcry  are  timid  end' 
and  feed  in  large  herds  on  ihe  open  downs,  liring  wholly  upon  Tflgetablei.  Their  flesh  is 
ed  a  great  delicacy.  Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Pattont,  or  SMganfratt  (/^(pri- 
lu),  which  are  about  .the  size  of  a  rabbit ;  the  Ring-taihd  Opoiiim$t  or  Phalangen 
mgUla),  which  have  prehensile  tails  ;  the  Flying  Oponunu  {Pelowiif],  sometimescdled 
inhabitants  flying  squirrels ;  the  Wombat  (Pha$cohmy»),  which  bunowa  m  the  ^ouod  ; 
aigura  (^Dasgvrvt),  and  the  Dog-faetd   Oponum   (Tkylacyiuu)  of  Vn  Diemen's 

Babyroussa  Hog  (Su«  (a^yrura)  is  found  io  several  of  the  Malaysian  islands,  and  ii 
able  for  its  enormous  and  singularly  curled  tusks  ;  it  seems  to  be  intermediate  betwai 
and  a  deer,  and  its  Malay  name,  babyroussa,  sig^Bes  bc^-deer.  There  are  S  spa  ' 
labit   Sumatra,  ia  wfaiieb  there  are  also  fbood  ■  p 


known  to  inhabit 
pir  ( Tapimu  Malayan*!},  md  peat 


ia  wfaiieb  there  are  also  fbood  ■  peeoliar  SMdai 
nmbsn  <tf  depfaHili.    Tb»  Mam  Our  {Ctnm 
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sfHUiii*]  is  common  to  the  Malaysian  archipelago  and  the  conlineut  of  Aiiti  nd  dun  as 

several  other  deer  peeidiir  to  Ai 
islands. 

The  Ihid^bilUd  Platypvt  {Ph- 
typvt  oiutMMe)  is  one  of  uioM  «do- 
malous  prodoctjons  for  wbidi  New 
Holland  is  so  remarkable.  'Wiih  ibe 
bill  and  webbed  feet  of  the  duck,  it 
combbes  the  usual  charactemiics  of 
a  quadruped,  nod  ihus  forms  tb«  con- 
nectiug  link  between  the  two  greu 
classes  of  turds  and  qoadn^edi.  It 
is  covered  with  fur,  and  n  aboet  16 
or  18  inches  long,  infaabitiiig  «at( 
muddy  spots. 

Tbe  oirds  of  Malarua  eilAil 
some  of  the  most  soperb  specinHu 
of  this  beautiful  class ;  while  Nev 
Holland  here,  as  in  other  depart 
ments,  furnishes  several  novel  Iwiiii- 
Tbe  Wtdge-taikd  EagU  {Falaifia- 
eosiu)  is  peculiar  to  New  HoDsad, 
and  preys  OQ  emeus,  kangaroos,  nd 
other  large  animals.  Tbe  Lgrt  ^ri 
(Mtnura  sitperba)  is  also  found  is 
New  Holland,  and  is  not  mora  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fine  voice,  tbaa  fat 
its  graceful  plumage.  Tbemaniiasof 
tins  rare  and  beautiful  bird  are  little  known  ;  it  occasionidly  perches  on  trees,  but  is  for  thawnt 
part  found  on  the  ground  ;  it  begins  to  sing  early  in  the  morning,  elevadog  its  tail,  scntdng  ^ 


DadMlIid  Ptmt^Mt. 


ir4dgtuaii  EagU.  LyrtBiri. 

the  ground,  like  some  of  the  pheasants,  and  occasionally  imitating  other  birds,  ahbop^  iUBlklpi* 
natural  note  of  its  own.  The  birds  of  paradise,  "  Iwds  of  gold  and  every  colored  gen,**  M 
natives  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  where  several  species  of  exquisite  Dsam^OT 
^ound.     Among  them  is  tbe  Grtattr  Bird  of  Paradiit  (Paradiiea  m^or),  woicb  'u  alwif  tk| 
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■  thnuh)  md  iadistti^uisfaed  b;  its  long,  fiowiiu;  plumes,  conipoiad  of  fiu,  ddbsfto 
IcMdng  from  each  side  of  tbe  chest,  and  oy  two.  uender,  nued  diafb  of  great  lei^A*' 


CnattT  Bird  qfPartMiM. 
pring  from  the  tail  coverts.  Ttie  Caaovary  (Conioriiu)  is  found  in  Jan,  I 
Moluccas,  and  is  nearly  allied  lo  the  ostrichj  the  emeu,  end  the  rhea.  It  is  Teij  fleet, 
defend  itself  by  striking  niih  iu  feet  and  wings,  but  is  often  kept  tame  in  the  islaods ; 
is  chiefly  frutt  and  eggs. 

£iMCU  {Dromaiua)  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  cassowair. 
It  is  of  the  same  genera!  character  as  the 
ostrich,  and  is  next  to  it  in  size ;  it  runs 
with  great  swiftness,  by  the  aid  of  its  wings. 
The  emeu  is  sometimes  hunted  for  its  flesh, 
which  has  the  flavor  of  beef.  This  bird 
has  been  transported  to  Europe,  and  is  now 
bred  in  the  king's  paric  at  'Wm^or. 

The  Black  Smm  (Omwu  atratiu)  is 
found  in  New  Holland  nra  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  In  form  and  bibits  H  is  similar  to 
the  whits  swan,  but  mxotnAmt  amdler. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  birds  u«  common  to 
other  pans  of  the  world,  but  the  Cenopiia 
is  peculiar  to  New  Holland.  It  is  about 
tbe  size  of  a  goose,  and  the  only  example 
of  this  form. 

9.  hhabitnntt.  There  are  at  least  two, 
and  probably  several  more,  distinct  races 

,  gf  jjjgjj  jjj  j-^^g  islands  J  erne  of  these  is 

but,  although  negroes,  they  are  entirely  diferent  from  the  negroes  of  Africc,  and  hw« 
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been  called  by  different  writers  Jfegriios^  or  little  negroesi  Australian  n^roas,  P«n«Sy.aBi 
MelaaesianS}  or  Black  Islanders.  They  are  found  in  the  interior  of  aome  of  tite  mImIkJmb 
islands,  but  they  form  almost  the  whole  population  of  Melanesia.  They  hare  diick  lipifW 
noses,  a  sooty-brown  or  dingy-black  complexion,  and  woolly  hair ;  in  their  peraons  iatf  W 
small  and  slender,  and  present  some  of  the  most  diminutive  and  wretched  specimeoiQf  htH^ 
ty.  They  differ  from  the  African  negroes  in  some  peculiarities  of  fimnatiOD,  audi  as  ^Siljm 
forehead,  a  projecUng  occiput,  and  prominent  lower  lips,  and  their  frame  haa  notUHttf  flM 
muscular  strength,  that  characterizes  the  African.  They  go  naked,  have  no  randar  UwMiiai 
or  organized  government,  and  practise  cannibalism  ;  even  their  arms  are  of  die  aJM^Ieat  wti 
rudest  construction.  Some  writers  consider  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cakdonbi.^  Fi^ 
Islands,  &c.,  as  a  distinct  race,  which  has  a  dark,  but  not  black  complexion ;  Cnp^  bH'M 
woolly  hair ;  and  of  a  larger  size  than  the  Neeritos.  ,  - 

The  second  great  race  of  Oceanica,  and  which  comprises  by  far  the  greatest  nomber  of  i 
viduals,  is  a  yellow  or  brown  complexioned  race,  with  long,  lank  hair,  thin  beard,  li^ 
bones,  large  mouths,  and  short  noses  with  wide  nostrils.  In  person  they  are  squat,  but 
their  stature  being  much  less  than  that  of  Europeans,  and  even  below  that  of  the  Hindoos,  Chh 
nese,  or  Birmese.  This  race  has  been  called  the  Malay  race,  and  constitutes  almost  thewhob 
population  of  the  great  islands  of  Malaysia,  and  the  thousand  groups  of  Polynesia.  Sewl 
nations  of  this  stock  have  reached  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  as  some  of  the  Asiatic 
of  secondary  rank,  such  as  the  Siamese  ;  but  others,  especially  in  the  small  islands, 
superior  in  their  social  and  civil  condition  to  the  Negritos,  leading  a  wandering  life,  and 
ing  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  forest,  rivers,  or  seacoast.  Among  the  former,  or 
civilized  nations,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays  of  Sumatra,  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  and  the 
nians  in  the  Philippines,  are  particularly  distinguished,  but  many  other  tribes  of  this  repoa 
little  inferior  to  them.  Further  details  as  to  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c.,  ci 
nations,  will  occur  more  appropriately  under  the  separate  heads  according  to  which  tfaef 
noticed. 


CHAPTER  LXXI.  MALAYSIA,  OR  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGa 

1.  Extent.  Malaysia,  or  the  Country  of  the  Malays,  more  commonly  called  the  East  Ufai 
Archipelago,  and  by  many  geographers  reckoned  a  part  of  Asia,  comprises  a  great  number  of 
islands,  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Chmese  Sea,  and 
from  12^  south,  to  2P  north  latitude,  and  from  95^  to  134^  east  longitude.  The 
islands  and  groups  included  within  these  limits  are  the  Sunda  Islands^  comprisiiM;  S 
Java  J  Banca^  BalU  Sumbava^  Timor  ^  and  other  neighboring  isles ;  Borneo^  CeleSiMf'tfpi  dN 
Sooloo  Islands ;  the  Moluccas^  and  the  Philippines.  ^^y 

2.  Climate^  Productions,  &c.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  torrid  zone,  MaIajMLra|m 
the  advantages  of  a  tropical  climate,  the  intense  heats  of  which  are  tempered  by  the  fkjuq  of 
the  sea.  In  those  islands  which  lie  north  of  the  equator,  the  monsoons  blow  soutblMt  wi 
northeast ;  in  those  to  the  south,  southeast  and  northwest ;  the  easterly  winds  briog  As  cky 
season,  which  in  northern  latitudes  is  from  October  to  May,  and  in  southern,  from  luj  to  Oe 
tober  ;  the  westerly  monsoons  prevail  during  the  wet  season.  Some  parts  of  the  Natafsia  M 
subject  to  violent  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive  in  many  of  the  ishsdi. 

The  rich  soil,  watered  by  copious  showers  and  warmed  by  a  vertical  sun,  yields  m  profuaos 
the  most  precious  spices,  useful  nutritious  plants,  and  valuable  woods.  Sandal  wood,  eboafi 
teak,  numerous  species  of  palms,  furnishing  dates,  cocoas,  and  sago,  various  dye-'WOOds,  f^ 
per,  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon,  camphor,  gum  benzoin,  and  many  excellent  iniit8|  wnNmfKi 
the  vegetable  productions.  Some  gold  and  silver,  and  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are  hmf 
Borneo  is  the  only  region  beside  India,  Brazil,  and  Russia,  which  affords  djamonda.  Ihetfi 
the  earth,  and  the  waters  swarm  with  animals ;  the  tiger,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir  i  ' 
the  same  marshes  and  forests,  as  the  orang  outangs  and  the  huge  python.  The  babyiOMSjIj 
garoo,  &c.,  and  among  the  birds,  the  cassowary,  and  the  brilliant  birds  of  paiadiaOy  aio 
teristic  of  this  region. 

3.  Rivers.  Seas.  Straits.  The  insular  character  of  this  region  precludes  the  aocial 
large  rivers,  but  considerable  streams  abound  in  the  larger  islands,  which,  as  wdl  as  the 
of  the  smaller,  are  perennial,  bemg  fed  by  rains,  that  fiJl  throughout  tba  year.     The  Jkwil  V 


•M  and  tbe  Shralta  i^  Smtia  seponie  SugootM  ftom  An  md  Jan';  tbe'  bttar  U  the 
Ctt  rente  for  ships  (nm  tbe  Indiui  Ocean  into  the  Stm  ^  Jnc,  vfaidiUw  bttmon'JiM 
lomeo,  and  from  which  tbe  Banea  Strait;  between  Banea  abd  BSlfiteb, '  and  BUIUtm 
*,  or  Carimata  Paiiagt,  between  Billiion  nid  Borneo,  lead  into  tbe  GfameM  Bei.  BtU 
V,  Mat  of  Jan>  and  Z^mfroci  Strait;  between  Bali  anid  Lomboek  iaiands,  fonn  paaiagea 
M  broad  channel  between  Borneo  and  Celebea,  called  the  Stntita  of  Maeauar ;  noni 
>lMteri>l8nd  is  the  SooJao  &a,  and  between  the  So<Joo  Idaod and^ Palawan  b  the  •MA- 
tw.  Tbe  Molaeea  PoMiage,  between  Celebes  and  Oilolo,  and  GQoh  Pan,  betweM 
I  and  Wageoo,  are  channels  leading  from  the  Pacific  into  a  sracioua  aea,  extending  bam 
rint  to  Celebes,  called  the  Sta  iff  Bandoy  or  the  Moltuetu  ata, 

SwHOlra.  Sumatra,  separated  from  Java  by  tbe  Straits  of  Suodri,  ia  ■  lat^  ialand,  600 
in  lei^th  by  170  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  136,000  aquara  oiilce.  It  b  traToried 
^  iu  whole  length  by  a  lof^  nnge  c^  mouoteuu,  nactuif  to  an  elevatkn  of  16,000  foet ; 
a  O^ir,  direcU^  under  tbe  equator,  u  13,800  feet  faigb.  This  cbam  contains  6  nie*- 
n  constant  activity.  Sumatra  b  in  part  occupied  by  independent  native  powers,  nd  fa 
f  the  Dutch.  * 

a  kingdom  of  Sehun  is  in  tbe  Dortbeni  part  of  tbe  island  ;  it  u  now  mnoh  reduced,  bat 
I  16tb  and  17th  centuries  it  included  a  great  part  of  tbe  bland,  and  of  dte  peninsula  uf 
Ml.  At  that  time,  ihe  commercial  relations  of  the  Acbeeoese  extended  mm  Japaa  (0 
■,  and  their  marine  consisted  of  500  vessels ;  they  are  still  among  tbe  beat  Bavigators  and 
commercial  people  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  iScheen,  the  capital,  u  a  large  town,  m  • 
I  and  well-cuhivaled  district ;  the  town  itself  stands  in  tbe  midst  of  a  thick  forest  of  cocoa 
bamboos,  and  bananas,  upon  low  ground,  which  b  liable  to  be  inundated,  and  most  of  tbe 
s  are  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  raised  upon  piles  several  feel  from  tbe  ground.  Popo> 
,  about  30,000. 

0  kingdom  of  Siak,  inhabited  by  piratical  Malays,  and  the  country  of  tbe  BattMty  omn- 
tj  a  confederation  of  mdependent  Batta  chiefs,  he  to  tbe  south  of  Aebeen.  Tbe  rest  of 
nod  belongs  to  the  Duicn.  Padang,  an  important  cosameroial  town,  with  10,OOQ  wf 
arts,  Bencookn,  10,000,  and  Palembang,  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  S5,000  nbabitaMf 
n  chief  places  within  Uieir  jurisdiction.     Opposite  to  Palembang  u  the  idaod  of  J—M, 

1  for  its  tin  mines,  and  with  Billiion^  forming  a  distinct  province.  On  the  southweatem 
n  Et^aiw,  the  Poggy  itlet,  J^at,  Baity  ftc. 

Jata.  Java,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  countries  in  tbb  region,  bekti^ 
entirely  to  the  Dutch.  It  b  640  miles  long, 
by  90  wide,  having  an  area  of  50,000  sqnaie 
miles,  and  containing  4,000,000  inhabitants.  A 
high  chain  of  mountains,  contaioinK  36  active 
volcanoes,  traverses  tbe  isbnd.     The  westera 

Eart  of  the  isbnd  is  generally  level,  and  cajia- 
le  of  general  cultivation.  Here  the  En^b, 
when  they  possessed  the  island,  placed  the  eea 
tre  of  their  commerce  and  dommion,  and  bere 
is  still  tbe  cfateT  seat  of  the  Dutch  power. 
The  eastern  part  b  mouniemous  and  wooded, 
and  contains  many  beautiful  and  ferdle  valleya, 
cultivated  on  the  native  system,  tbb  section 
having  always  been  occupied  by  powerful  native 
princes. 

Bataeia,  tbe  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  East,  and  the  emporium  of  Dutch 
oerce  with  China,  Japan,  Indb,  and  Malaysia,  has  a  spacious  and  safe  baibor,  but  the 
is  extremely  unhealthy.  It  contains  a  number  of  public  builduigs  ui  the  European  style, 
OS  a  population  of  60,000,  more  than  one  half  of  wtuch  are  Javanese  and  Cbinese,  and 
:  one  quarter  are  slaves.  Bantam,  also  in  the  western  part  <tf  die  island,  was  tbe  capital 
1  the  English  settlements  in  the  Indiu  ArcUpd^,  until  Java  was  transfeiied  to  tbe 
h. 

imamn^,  also  built  in  tbe  European  style,  is  a  place  t)t  some  connerae,  and 
:  40,000  inhalitanu. 
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Suraearta,  a  large  Jaraneag  towD,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  small  nllagaf,  widi  UM^MI 
iobabitants,  and  Jocjocarta,  of  about  the  same  size,  are  capitals  of  powerful  num  SlitH  ■  d» 
eastern  part  of  the  island.  The  Dutsh  mainiain  powerful  garrisons  in  this  quarter.  S»mmktgt, 
in  this  sectioD,  is  a  Qourishing  seaport,  with  a  safe  and  spacious  road,  and  i  fine  mral  «HMi 
Its  position  makes  it  the  chief  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrouDding  country,  and  i  fi^ 
ient  place  of  refreshment  for  ships  bound  to  China  or  the  Fhilippinea.  FopulaUoo,  BS^QOk 
The  Dutch  early  formed  settlements  in  Java,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  r  rencb  rvnhrili 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  nho,  however,  restored  them  to  their  fonner  bmim 
at  the  peace  of  1815.  ' 

Timor  is  the  largest  of  the  chain  of  small  islands  lying  east  of  Java ;  it  belongs  chielf  w 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 

6.  Borneo.  This  island,  tlie  largest  in  the  world  after  New  Holland,  is  but  impeifa^ 
known  to  us.  It  is  800  miles  in  length  by  700  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  300,000  mm 
miles,  and  Is  supposed  to  contain  about  4,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  separated  from  Cmm 
by  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  and  from  Java  by  the  Java  Sea.  The  Dutch  have  aettlemtob,  m 
ports  upon  the  westeifl,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts,  but  the  greater  part  is  in  the  pomtmm 
of  independent  native  powers.  Barnto  is  a  town  of  some  commerce,  and  is  built  chiofly  VfU 
piles  in  ihe  midst  of  canals.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo,  in  the  northwoMn 
part  of  the  island,  and  appears  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boM. 
Banjermasnn  is  Ihe  capital  of  a  native  kingdom,  on  the  southern  coast,  under  the  conlnl  rf 
the  Dutch. 

Off  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo  is  the  Sooloo  or  Suluk  Archipelago,  coosistbg  of  iboBl  N 
■mall  islands ;  the  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  for  which  their  situUioBa 
one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  these  seas,  gives  them  great  facilities,  and  in  vfaieb  bm 
300  to  400  vessels  are  constantly  engaged,  with  the  sanction  and  indeed  the  panicipitiiB  «l 
their  prince.     Yet  the  people  ot  this  Eastern  Algiers  are  very  much  given  to  commeice. 

7.  Celebes.  Celebes  or  Macassar,  is  a  large  island  of  extremely  irregular  shape,  bH| 
composed  of  4  great  peninsulas.  It  has  an  area  of  about  55,000  square  miles,  and  its  pepil^ 
tion  IS  esUmated  at  3,000,000.  Most  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  native  States,  vbdl  va 
tributaries  to  the  Dutch  ;  the  latter  have  some  ports,  but  no  considerable  town  on  the  iW- 
The  site  of  the  once  populous  town  of  J\Iacassar  is  now  occupied  by  the  petty  village  of  Flf 
ardingen.  The  Macassars  and  the  Bugis  arc  the  leading  tribes  of  Ihe  island  :  but  tbe  fiiBV 
have  fallen  from  their  ancient  supremacy.  The  latter  are  divided  into  several  poweiiid  SlMlt 
and  are  the  most  civilized  and  improved,  as  well  as  the  most  commercial  people  of  tbe  Aid^ 
pelago. 

8.  Moluccat  or  Spice  Islands.  This  group  comprises  a  great  number  of  islands,  bekaog 
to  the  Dutch,  or  at  least  subject  to  tbem.  T'hc  principal  are  GHolOy  Ctram,  Banda^  ^tmmf 
na,  Tematt,  and  Tidore.  Banda,  and  the  small  islands  around  it,  are  exclusively  denNid  II 
the  culture  of  the  nutmcg-Iree,  of  which  mace  and  nutmeg  are  the  products.  In  order  tD  i^ 
cure  the  monopoly  of  these  valuable  articles,  which  are  produced  nowhere  else  in  perftdfaii 
the  Dutch  bribed  the  chiefs  of  tbe  other  islands  to  root  out  all  the  trees  in  their  domtniaBa,  aad, 

having  exterminated  or  expelled  the  nitira 
of  Banda,  parcelled  out  the  land  to  a  fa* 
Europeans  called  park-keepers,  who  cnlttrr 
ted  die  plantations  by  slaves  or  convic& 
Amboyna  and  Ihe  neighboring  islands  are  dr 
voted  to  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  clove-tiea,  is 
regard  to  which  the  same  policy  has  baa 
pursued  ;  but  this  odious  system  appears  do* 
to  be  ahandoned.  The  seas  around  that 
islands  abound  in  whales. 
9.  Phiixppints.    This  archipelago  cv 

E rises  about  1,000  islands,  many  of  whiehn 
rge   and    populous,    and    contains    abiM 
3,000,000  inbabilants.     Tbe  Spaniards  ebB 
these  islands,  but  there  are  sereral  povsiU 
States,   and  ntunerous  small  uibest  wUck 
ai^iMim  are  entirely  independent.     The  two  laipM 
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luds  ire  Luzon  and  Mindanao ;  the  former  has  an  area  of  53,000  square  miles ;  the  Utter 
'  iboui  30,000.  There  are  nuniGrous  volcanoes  in  these  and  the  other  islands. 
Manilla,  the  capital  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  east,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flojnsh- 
{  city  on  Luzon,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay,  upon  a  nohlc  river,  which  divides  it  into  3  ' 
Ml.  It  is  handsomely  huilt,  and  contains  the  residence  of  the  governor-general,  a  cailie- 
ri,  several  convents,  and  Dumerous  churches,  some  of  which  are  richly  decorated.  Manilla 
die  centre  of  an  active  commerce,  and  its  harbor  is  thronged  with  European,  American, 
A  Chinese  vessels.  Population,  150,000.  The  kingdom  of  Jtfindanao,  with  an  area  of 
1,000  square  miles,  and  350,000  inhabitants,  is  entirely  independent  ;  the  sulran  of  Sooloo 
Us  the  large  island  of  Palatean,  which  is  but  imperfectly  knoivn. 

10,  Inhabilanls.  Two  distinct  races  are  found  io  these  islands  ;  one  of  these  is  black,  and 
found  ill  the  interior  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  but  comprises  a  small  part  of  the 
ipulation.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  tribes  or  nations  of  Malay  origin.  They 
B  in  general  of  a  dark  yellow  complexion,  but  with  a  great  variety  of  shades,  with  black  or 
fk  hair,  and  well  formed.  In  their  social  condition  they  present  great  diversities,  but  have 
astly  made  more  or  less  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  civilization,  having  regularly  organized 
ivemments,  and  written  cliaracters.  They  exhibit  a  singular  combination  of  vigor  and  inipet- 
•ity  in  action,  with  mildness  and  apathy  when  urged  by  no  powerful  motive.  As  enemies 
ey  are  bold,  remorseless,  and  vindictive  ;  as  friends  too  often  capricious  and  treacherous. 
Hih  these  dUMhions  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  predatory  warfare,  and  piracy  lias  ever 


ese  dyMhior 
ivorit^^^piit. 
B  mafl^Pfco* 


:en  a  favorit^^^piit.  In  (heir  usages  we  often  find  a  similar  mixture  of  mildness  and  ferod- 
,  gentle  man^Pfcovering  the  horrible  practices  of  cannibalism,  infanticide,  and  human  sacri- 
«•. 

The  principal  nations  of  Malaysia  arc  the  Javanese  and  Sundays  of  Java;  the  Malays 
roper,  who  inhahii  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  Timor,  &c.  ;  the  Achee- 
■e,  Rejangs,  Lampongs,  and  Battas  of  Sumatra  ;  the  Macassars  and  Bugis  of  Celebes  ;  the 
agala,  Bissayos,  and  Sooloos  of  the  Philippines,  and  some  others.  Most  of  these  natiooi 
s  Mahometans  ;  but  tlie  Battas,  the  Haraforas  of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  many  others^ 
a  heathens. 

The  Malays  Proper  and  the  Javanese  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  civilized  ;  they 
m  at  ditferent  times  founded  extensive  empires,  and  have  valuable  literature.  These,  with 
my  of  the  other  nations,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  practised  agriculiure  ;  worked  mines, 
id  possessed  the  art  of  weaving  ;  domesticated  the  buffalo,  the  ox,  the  hog,  and  other  aoi- 
iJs  ;  formed  calendars,  and  had  systems  of  arilhmetic.  Tlicy  have  practised  navigation  with 
eat  skill  and  boldness,  and  carried  on  a  distant  commerce  from  a  remote  period.  The 
■Itas,  however,  who  possess  these  arts  of  civitizalion,  have  established  a  sort  of  legal,  or  ju- 
;icl  cannibalism  ;  the  punishment  of  several  crimes  by  their  laws,  is,  to  he  eaten  alive.  On 
e  day  fixed  for  ihc  exectilion  of  the  sentence,  ihc  person  injured  has  the  privilege  of  f  lilting 
r  (he  first  morsel,  and  he  is  followed  in  succession  by  the  rest  of  the  district.  Besides  tltist 
is  usual  for  the  Battas  and  some  other  nations  to  eat  their  prisoners  of  war. 
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JV«W  HoUmni. 

1.  Extent.  Australia  comprises  the  islands  lying  round  New  Hollaod,  < 
1°N.  and45°  S.  lat.,  and  between  110°  and  180°  E.  long.,  with  the  exi^^ft.of  Umm  d^ 
ready  described  as  belonging  to  Malaysia  on  the  northwest,  and  the  group  Smpir  ZMkada 
the  southwest.  These  limits  include  J^ew  Holland  with  Van  Diemen^i  Land  ;  Papua  or  Jkb 
Guinea  with  the  Lomsiade  ;  JVeu>  Britain,  Aeu  Ireland,  and  the  neigbborillg  isluids ;  M^ 
tnon's  Islands  ;  A'ete  Hebrides  ;  Ji'^cw  Caledonia  ;  and  the  Feejee  Iilandi. 

2.  Straits  and  Seas.  Torres'!  Straits  on  the  north,  and  Battel  Straitt  on  the  south,  M» 
rate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Damjrier^a  StraiU  u*  W 
tween  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain,  and  St.  George's  Channel  between  the  latter  ud  Sm 
Ireland. 

3.  .^ntfflab.  Except  dogs,  rats,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  hogs,  nearly  all  ihe  quadrupadi 
of  this  part  of  the  world  arc  of  the  marsupial  or  opossum  tiibe,  having  the  binder  lep  m^ 
long,  and  a  sack  or  pouch  under  the  belly,  in  which  the  young  uke  refuge.  The  plaiTpus^ 
orniihorhynchus  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  quadruped,  covered  with  fur,  laying  q  " 
and  having  the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  spurs  armed  with  a  poisonous  fluid ;  it  is  a  little  ad 
tboat  a  foot  long.  The  echidna  or  spinous  ant-eater  is  another  singular  creature  oearlyij 
lo  the  former      The  birds  are  no  less  singular  than  the  beasts,  there  being  Uack  >«■%■ 

white  eagles  ;  the  beautifiH  liule  bi(dicf;g 
adise,  and  the  tall  emeu,  also  inbaA 
regions. 

4.  MtB  Holland.  Tbia  Urge  i 
more  properly  conUnfpt,  is  but  im 
known.  It  extends  from  11^  to  39* 
and  from  113°  to  153=>  E.  long.,  beiifl[ 
1,500  miles  in  breadth  from  north  tor 
and  3,600  in  length  from  eusi  to  WDst,|| 
having  an  area  of  about  3,000,000  trpan 
miles.  Of  this  vast  extent  we  are  ac<]uiii(- 
ed  only  with  the  coasts,  excepting  that  not 
exploring  parties  have  penetrated  leiiiil 
hundred  miles  inland  froni  the  eaatem  ifaon, 
and  to  a  still  less  distance  on  the  western.  A 
range  of  high  mountains  extends  paidU  b 
'  ^^"'  the  eastern  coast  about  50  or  60  milea  iaa 

the  sea.  From  their  western  declivities  several  large  rivers  descend,  but  they  appear  to  he 
mostly  branches  of  one  great  stream,  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast  taidv  t|i 
name  of  the  river  Murray.  The  Ei^lish  claim  the  whole  continent,  and  have  formed  S  OB^ 
nies,  JVeis  South  Wales  on  the  east,  Siean  River  or  Wutem  Au^ralia  oa  the  west,  and  BtA 
crn  Australia  on  the  south  coast 
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HoUaiid  presents  a  series  of  striking  contrasts  to  those  parts  of  the  norld  with  which  wa 
It  familiar,  and  which  hare  been  thus  summed  up  by  t  resident.  '*  It  is  New  Holland, 
t  is  summer  when  it  is  winter  in  Europe,  and  vice  vend ;  where  the  barometer  rises  be- 
1  weather  and  falls  before  good  ;  where  the  north  is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  south  the 
where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with  cedar  [Cedrela  toona)  ;  where  the  fields  are 
with  mahogany  (Eucalyptui  robiula)  ;  and  myrtle  trees  (Myrlaeea)  are  burned  for  fuel  ; 
ihe  swans  are  black,  and  the  eagles  are  white  ;  where  the  mole  (^hatiniu  pldtypw)  lays 
ad  has  a  duck's  bill  ;  where  there  is  a  bird  (MtUiphaga)  with  a  broom  in  its  mouth  in- 
r  a  tongue  ;  where  there  is  a  fish,  one  half  belonging  to  the  genius  Raia,  and  the  otl.er 
of  the  Sqwilw ;  where  the  p^ars  are  made  of  wood  (Xylomeliim  pyriforme),  with  the 
L  the  broader  end  ;  and  where  the  cherry  (Exocarpiu  eupnisiformii)  grows  with  the 
D  the  outside." 

r  South  Wales.  The  present  settlement  of  New  Holland  extends  from  Moreton  Bay, 
north  laiilude,  [o  Cnpe  Howe,  in  38°,  with  a  coast  line  of  about  1300  milfs,  and  slreiclt- 
y  the  interior  from  200  to  300  miles,  comprising  an  extent  three  times  that  of  Great 
,  or  about  150,000,000  acres.  It  is  divided  into  21  settled  counties,  and  17  squatting 
3  —  the  latter  occupied  as  sheep  pastures.  In  1851,  there  were  not  more  than  200,000 
.n  cultivation.  Papulation  187,243,  including  numerous  convicts,  and  descendants  of 
;s,  persons  who,  being  convicted  of  certain  crimes  in  England,  were  sentenced  to  transport- 
On  their  arrival,  pan  were  reiained  in  the  service  of  govemment,  and  the  remainder 
listributed  among  the  free  colonists  as  laborers  and  servants.  Those  in  the  service  of 
ment  are  divided  into  gangs,  under  the  management  of  overseers.  They  were  clothed, 
d  lodged,  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  were  permitted  to  spend  the  latter  part  of 
f  in  amusement  or  in  labor  on  their  own  account.  Those  distributed  among  the  colo- 
ere  supported  by  their  masters,  and  either  worked  by  task,  or  for  the  same  number  of  hours 
le  in  the  service  of  government.  At  the  expiration  of  the  .term  for  which  they  were 
:cd,  they  might  return  to  England,  or  remain  in  the  colony,  receiving  a  grant  of  40  acrei  , 
I,  stock,  and  provisions.     This  system  has  now  ceased. 

ney,  tlie  capital,  stands  op  Port  Jackson,  one  of  the  moat  spacious  and  safe  harboti  in  the 
world,  It  is  irrejiularly  built,  and  con- 
tains several  churches  and  meeting- 
houses, public  schools,  banks,  he, 
with  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It 
carries  on  an  active  commerce  not 
only  villi  the  Cape  Colony  and 
I  England,  but  wilh  '  New  Zealand, 
Cliina,  and  India.  Paramatta,  also 
upon  Port  Jackson,  in  a  pleasant  sit- 
uation, is  the  usual  residence  of  the 
governor ;  it  is  a  flourishing  town 
I  with  3,000  inhabitants,  and  contains 
an  observatory.  The  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, more  n-cenily  settled,  and  sep- 
araced  from  New  South  Wales  in 
1841,  has  a  coast  line  of  about  600 
miles  west  from  ('ape  Howe,  and  an 
extent  of  about  80,000  square  miles, 
000,000  acvc"  Popnhtion  in  18.51,  78,000.  An  account  of  i his  colony,  of  South 
iAi,iA,  we<it  of  It,  and  of  the  late  uold  discoveries  in  Nrw  South  Wales  and  Vjcloria  will 
md  in  the  Supplciiiont  Sh  iv  Uiver  Coi.oni,  on  the  western  const,  was  fimniied  in 
but  is  nnl  in  i  ftoui  i-liin,'  "late  PiTtli  is  the  capital.  The  populoiion  here  consists  of 
ary  cmi^rauls,  and  numbers  about  5,000  souls.  The  soil  is  represented  to  be  good  in  this 
j-,biit  ilic  lipat  1  mien-ie,  and  the  droughts  are  disrouragino;  to  the  liusbandiiian. 
i  greater  [urt  of  ^e^\  Holland  appears  to  be  totally  incapable  of  cultivation  or  habiiaiion. 
oil  is  slprilc  anil  parched  up  by  excessive  droughts.  The  southern  coast  seems  to  l)c  llie 
an  of  the  coimtry.  The  natives,  who  are  oi  the  Papauan  race  are  not  numerous. 
,v  Holland  »as  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  IGOfi,  but  it  was  not  till  about  12  years  later 
ley  began  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  new  found  land,  and  to  make  systematic  explo- 
!  of  the  coast.  Between  1618  and  1628,  they  bid  visited  points  of  the  whole  northern, 
n,  and  southern  coast,  from  the  gulf  of  C      enttrit  to  the  vicinity  of  Spencer'a  Gulf, 


Sgdrty,  ; 
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and  the  names  of  Amheim's  and  De  Witt's  Land  on  the  nonb,  of  Eotacbt'kf  Edd**,  md 
Lccuwen's  Land  on  the  west,  and  Nuyt's  Land,  still  attest  their  ear^  diaemrtties.  Tba  b- 
glisb  visited  these  shores  and  made  some  discoveries  toward  (be  close  of  the  I7ih  ceniunN  ha 
It  was  nearly  100  years  laier,  that  Cook  discovered  tlie  whole  eastern  coMtt  from  Cape  BvM 
to  Cape  York,  and  called  it  New  South  Wales.  Grant's  Land,  Bass's  Land,  and  FEiid|l\ 
Land  on  the  southern  coast,  are  also  English  discoveries.  In  178S,  tbe  llnglish  ]^ 
determined  to  establish  a  convict  colony  on  Botany  Bay,  but  a  more  favonible  sile  was  i 
ward  selected  on  Port  Jackson  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  tbe  colony  was  trsosferml ;  jvt 
the  former  name  is  stitl  applied  to  tbe  colony  in  common  language.  The  goveniinent  of  d* 
colony  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  executive  and  legislative  councils,  all  of  whom  are  apjuuuttd 
by  the  crown. 

The  convict  population  formed,  ori^^inaliy,  tbe  most  prominent  branch  of  society;  oa  ikdr 
arrival  ibey  were  called  canaria  in  reference  to  their  parti-colored  dress,  but  after  due  pmlMcn 
'they  took  the  name  of  govern  Tneitt  men,  the  term  ranvici  being  entirely  banished  fromik 
coiomal  vocabulary,  'i'hey  vrere  at  first  employed  on  the  government  works,  but  lo  can  «( 
good  conduct  were  distributed  among  the  voiuniury  emigrants  as  farm  servants.  If  iliey  oooln' 
tied  to  maintain  a  ^nod  character,  ihey  were  after  a  while  set  free,  when  they  becnitie  knom  u 
emancipi.\ti,  with  whom  the  voluntary  emigrants,  however,  rarely  consented  to  assodaie,  mi* 
when  they  had  obtained  a  respectable  standing  by  industry  and  good  behavior.  Those  wbocm- 
mltted  any  ofTcnce,  which  subjected  them  to  punishment  after  their  arrival,  ikere  difiinginl»d 
from  those  who  maintained  an  irreproachable  character,  by  the  epithet  of  impure  enisneipiot. 
The  children  of  the  cnnvicis  are  (rencrally  observed  to  be  remarkable  lor  gnud  londuct,  ai  if 
shocked  by  the  vices  and  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  parents.  Those  born  iii  the  co\<»fUt 
called  currency,  in  distinction  from  the  emi<;rants  from  llie  mother  country,  wlio  arecaUrd 
Sterling.  These  Anglo- Australians  are  generally  tall,  thin,  and  pale,  but  active  and  indimneai, 
and  are  said  lo  entertain  ,a  great  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  old  country.  Of  late  jttB,t 
,  much  superior  class,  composed  of  voluntary  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  has  added  a  new  aid 
valuable  element  to  the  population  of  the  Australian  colonies,  by  which  the  convict  eteoKDlJM) 
been  greatly  outnumbered  —  a  class  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  gold  disuiinri, 
large  additions  are  every  day  being  made.  The  system  which  long  prevailed  in  New  Squtb 
Wales  was  found  lo  be  attended  with  many  evi!s,  and  has  been  abvidoned.  Tbe  coancbfR 
now  sent  to  f-««  Vkman's  Land  and  Norfolk  Hand,  which  lies  off  the  north  coast  of  Km 
Zeahmd.     At  this  latter  '•'land  they  are  subjected  to  a  regular  prison  discipline. 

3.  Van  DiemenU  Land.      Van  Diemen's  Land  or  Tasmania,  as  it  is  sometimes  rilM.I 

separated  from  New  Holland  by  Bass's  Strait,  and  is  a  fertile  island  about  200  □ 

from  north  to  south,  and  170  in  breadth.     It  presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  s 

watered  by  Be\  i  '  "" 
contains  many  siifc  a 
harbors.  It  belongs  10  tbe  1 
and  is  still  coniinuod  «  pe- 
nal colony.  The  population  iiammi 
35,000,  of  which  nearly  one  iblid 
are  convicts,  llohartstomt,  the  cap- 
ital, is  pleasunlly  sitoatrd  t'.  in 
mouth  of  the  Derwrnt,  nith  an  ex- 
cellent harbor.  It  is  a  thriving  lanc 
with  a  flourishine;  commerce  mi 
15,000  inhabitants.  LavHtntfn, 
on  the  northern  pan  of  the  Uiad, 
has  about  3,0U0  inhiibiunl*^  '41* 
government  and  state  of  MiciC^  m 
similar  to  thopc  of  New  i^c^llb 
Wales.'  The  island  was  discoroad 
by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  ■ 
1642,  and  by  him  named  In  honor  of  the  govemor-general  of  Butavia.  It  was  first  aKO* 
loined  to  be  a  separate  island  by  Bass,  in  1798,  and  in  1803,  the  first  convict  coli»f  m 
landed  here. 

4 .  Papita,  J^ea  Brilain,  Sic.     Of  the  other  islands  of  AiLitralia,  our  knowledge  is  taibd 


Ilaberlitottn,  rim  DittKoii't  Lattd. 
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to  the  coasts,  and  even  this  is  very  slight.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  still  doubtful  n  heilicr  what  is  ctlled  by 
some  Lownade  is  not  a  pan  of  Papua ;  the  latter, 
called  also  Weu  Guinea,  is  separated  from  New 
Holland  by  1  orres  s  Strait,  and  from  New  Britain 
by  Dampier  s  Strait  The  extent  of  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland  is  not  known,  nor  has  the  group 
of  which  iliey  form  a  part  ever  been  examined  with 
accuracy  enough  to  determine  of  what  number 
of  islands  it  consists  Solomon^t  hlandt  have 
been  rarely  visiled  Aliu  Ihbridts  consists  of  8 
cluster  of  islands  some  of  which  are  of  consid- 
erable  magnitude  Eipxntv  Santo  andMallicoto 
are  tlie  principal  I  be  group  of  the  Fejet 
hlands  is  mucfa  resorted  to  by  American  sliips 
for  becbe  de  mar  and  tortoise  shell. 

Captain  Morrill,  who  recently  discovered  the 
JUawacre  hlandt,  in  about  5°  south,  and  156° 
east,  describes  the  natives  as  being  nearly  as 
dark  skinned  as  Africans  The  annexed  sketch 
was  drawn  from  one  of  the  men  that  he  brought 
with  him  to  New  York  in  ieS2.  He  was  well 
formed,  with  curly  hair.  His  head  had  the 
shape  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  but  he  seemed 
belter  made,  and  possessed  a  more  intelligent 
countenance,  than  most  negroes. 
nhabttants  Australia,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  few  Malays  upon  ihe  northwestern  coast, 
lie  Polynesians  in  the  northeast,  is  inhabited  b}  a  black  race,  who  have  been  called 
sians,*  10  distinguish  them  from  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  Melanesians  are  in  gene- 
most  barbarous,  degraded,  brutal,  and  hideously  ugly  of  the  human  race.  Those  of 
olknd  and  Australia  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  They  are  thin  and  ill  made,  wilh  flat 
wide  nostrils,  sunken  e)  es,  thick  lips,  and  black  and  clotted,  but  not  woolly  hair ;  in 
\ion  they  \arj  from  bronze  to  jet  black  They  are  often  wilhoul  clothing,  without 
gs,  hving  m  the  open  air,  and  sleeping  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  under  the  bushes. 
ire  Ignorant  of  the  iijc  of  the  bon ,  but  arc  armed  wilh  spears  or  clubs  ;  those  on  the 
coasts  live  upon  fisii,  and  those  of  the  interior 
chiefly  upon  insects,  roots,  eg^,  berries,  and 
kangaroos.  They  have  no  regular  government, 
laws,  or  religion,  living  in  hllle  tribes,  or  ra- 
ther m  families  ;  and  their  courtship  consists 
in  knocking  down  the  Intended  bride,  and 
drareing  her  away  bleeding  to  the  woods. 

The  inhabitants  of  Papua  and  tlie  other 
northern  islands  are  superior  in  appearance  and 
habits ,  ibeyarc  better  formed,  though  extreme- 
ly uglj  ,  most  of  them  wear  some  sort  of  cloth- 
ing, and  some  of  them  have  permanent  habi- 
tations Those  to  the  east  are  still  more  ad- 
vanced, many  of  them  have  bows  and  arrows, 
cook  their  food,  make  nets  and  sails  of  the  fi- 
brna  of  the  plantain  ;  and  display  much  skill  and 
Ma  iioUandert  Ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  tbeir  caaoea. 

*  From  two  Greek  wordi  ilgnirjing  Blatk  titamitn. 


CHAPTEELXXUI.  POLYNESIA. 

1.  Extent.     This  divuioo,  as  the  name  indicates,*  consists  of  a  vast  d 
tared  id  groups  over  a  great  extent  of  sea.     Tbey  are  all  much  smaller 
■cribed.     Polyoesia   comprises  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  lying  between  30°  I 
6.  lat.,  and  between  Australia,  Malaysia,  and  Japan,  on  the  west,  and  America  oa  tha  cMb; , 

2.  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Itlandi.  Tbis  group,  of  which  five  are  inhabitsd,  iMkngj^.to 
Spain.     Some  of  the  islands  are  fertile  and  wm  wooded,  and  they  have  some  good  hniink,^ 

3.  Caroline*.  The  CaroUnes  form  an  extensive  archipelago,  stretchinz  over  ■  p«tfi> 
tance  from  east  to  west,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  those  low  coraline  formauons,  ao  coannui 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  ,^. 

The  Pelew,  Magellan,  Anson,  Marshall,  Mulgrave,  and  Gilbert  Islands,  are  atnall  gnfffl, 
•cattered  round  in  difierent  directions,  and  for  the  most  part  low  coraline  formatioiii.  .  t ' 

4.  Sandatch  blands.  The  Sandwich  Islands  comprise  eight  inbahited  islandi  Ipig  W 
tween  Mexico  and  China  ;  the  primnialn 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee},of  4,600  sqiora  ndH; 
Maui ;  Oahu  (Woahoo)  ;  Tiiai  (AtosQ  > 
and  Nishu.  The  whole  croup  bai  an  m 
of  6,000  square  miles,  with  185,000  inlab- 
i(ants.     Some  of  the  ialandi  contn  loAf 

Seaks,  many  of  which  are  active  rolcsnoR ; 
louna  Roa  and  Mouna  Kea,  io  Hawaii, 
exceed  15,000  feel  b  be'^ht. 

Blessed  with  a  mild  and  healthful  cliraMe 
and  a  fertile  soil,  provided  wiih  good  \m- 
bors,  and  situated  upon  the  ^reai  utsriBne 
highway,  which  uniies  the  3  jirincipal  Ant- 
ions  01  the  globe,  these  islands  arc  ialMbii- 
ed  by  an  intelligent  and  enlcrpri«!ne  ncr. 
who  have  already  received  the  gift  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  Iran)  our  own  couo- 
tiy  The  American  missionaries  have  established  upwards  of  400  scbools,  with  80,000 
fcholars,  set  op  printing  presses,  translated  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  intB-Ai 
native  language,  and  introduced  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life  among  this  mtm^ 
11^  people  Many  of  ihem  have  neat  houses,  comfortably  furnished,  and  are  well  cIodM; 
the  government  has  a  fleet  of  small  vessels,  employed  in  trading,  and  at) 
ed  by  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands  with  the  United  States 


Crmttr  ijf  FoUamo  tn  Havui. 


The  moM  important  production  of  the  islands  m  a  commercial  respect  hu  been  nnddvlBtt 
Prom  two  GfMk  «ordi  nfnifVi^  mm>i  idmtii,  K*-' 
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at  which  great  quantities  have  been  sent  to  China  ;  but  this  is  now  becoming  scarce.  Sugu 
if  made  and  exported  to  California  ;  yams,  bread-fruit,  and  cocoa-nuts  abound,  and  the  islands 
■ra  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  swice.  Whale-ships  fishing  in  the  northern  seas  commoolj' 
KMKh  here  for  supplies. 

Honolulu,  the  residence  of  tlie  king,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plun,  iu 
dn  fertile  island  of  Oahu.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts  armed  with  cannon  ;  the  king's  palace 
is  built  of  stone,  and  richly  furnished  in  the  European  style  ;  there  is  also  a  church  here.  Popula- 
don,  7,000.  This  group  was  discovered  by  Captain  Coolc  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
tnd  that  distinguished  navigator  here  met  with  his  death  from  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  were 
loosed  to  fury  by  some  supposed  insult  to  iheir  chiefs.  The  idolatrous  worship  of  the  island- 
en  was  abolished  by  the  king  Riho  Riho,  in  1819,  and  his  predecessor,  Tamahama,  had  made 
peat  efforts  to  introduce  European  civilization  among  his  subjects.  These  favorable  events  have 
■tpened  a  wide  Geld  to  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  harvest  now  promises  to  reward  the  toils 
tod  sacrifices  of  our  counirymen,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work. 

5.    Gtorgian  Isles.     King  Geoi^e's  Archipelago  consists  of  a  long  series  of  low  coral  forma- 

tiODS,  composed  of  numerous  groups,  many  of   which  are  inhabited,  but  others  are  witboul 

inhabitants. 

6    ^ukahiva.     To  the  north  of  the  preceding  lie  the  Nukahiva  Islands,  compriainK  the  two 

groups  of  the  Washington  and  Marquesas 

Isles,  which  cbnsist  of  a  number  of  smali 

islands. 

7.  Society  blandt.  This  cluster  of  isl- 
ands is  composed  of  (wo  groups,  the  one  com- 
prising Tahiti  and  £ifiui,  and  the  other  Bmla- 
tta,  Hnahina,  Tu&ai,  end  some  otbets.  Like 
the  Sandwich  islanders  the  inhabitants  have 
adopted  the  Christian  rejgioo,  and  with  it  the 
arts  of  civilization.  The  English  missiomiea 
have  established  schools  and  printii^  prssssB, 
taught  the  natives  to  read  and  write,  md 
translated  the  Bible  and  other  books  into 
their  language.  Tahiti  (Oiahelte)  is  the  hrg- 
est  of  these  islands  and  contains  several  good 


BmM  9j  bU  Soatt^  I^andt. 


Inrbors.     It  is  about  100  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.     Two  high  peaks 
a  Taluti  have  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.     £i»ieD  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  beauty 


rf  scenery,  excellent  harbors,  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Society  Ishinds  were  dis 
covered  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Quiros,  at  an  early  period,  but  they  were  first  explored  by 
Cook  in  the  last  century.  The  English  missionaries  Umded  here  ui  1797,  but,  ehhoi^  kindh 
Irested,  they  could  not  boast  of  a  sin^e  convert  during  ten  ^ears  of  exertion  ;  they  were  at 
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ready  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  6eld,  when  Pomarre,  one  of  the  {Hucipd  chieb,  wait  i 
profpssion  of  Christianity,  and  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  pa^n  idols  were  everywbera  tiaan 
down. 

8.  Loa  Islands,  or  Paumatu  Archiptlago.  This  name  has  been  given  to  tea  alinoit  hi^ 
berless  range  of  groups  of  small  rocky  inlets,  lying  southeast  of  the  Society's  Ivlands,  tmk  » 
eluding  the  Chain  blands,  GambUr  hlands.  Bow  Islands,  Lagoon  Iilaadt^  &.c,  Tbef  ■■ 
all  of  the  coral  formation,  and  in  most  instances  hardly  rise  above  the  level  of  the  waves.  Iti 
natives  are  rude  and  savage  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  many  of  them  are  canoibalf.  Tkt 
pendanus  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  their  most  valuable  productions ;  the  rat  is  the  Jt^t 
native  quadruped,  but  dogs  and  hogs  have  been  introduced  mto  some  of  the  islands. 

9.  Pilcaim^t  Island.  This  little  island  lies  to  the  east  of  the  last  described  islands,  and  d^ 
rives  interest  from  the  singular  history  of  ihe  little  colony  that  now  occupies  it.  In  1781^ 
Captain  Bligh,  an  English  navigator,  was  set  adrift  in  a  small  boat  by  his  mutinous  crew,  mm 
after  leaving  Otaheile.  Christian,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers,  having  kidnapped  a  nnnfaw 
of  the  Tahitans,  setded  himself  with  his  followers,  in  this  retired  spot.  Disputes  soon  bnka 
out  among  tliem,  and  after  13  years,  only  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony,  one  Smilh,  ^o 
had  taken  the  name  of  John  Adams,  survived  ;  6  women  and  19  children,  the  wives  and  A 
spring  of  the  mutineers,  then  fonried  the  whole  of  the  little  community.  These  Adaim  Ci» 
vinced  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  vicious  life,  now  trained  in  the  principles  of  Aa 
Christian  religion,  and  some  years  afterward,  when  the  island  was  revisited  ior  the  first  tin! 
after  a  long  interval,  they  were  found  to  be  a  well-ins trucUd,  orderly,  pious,  and  happy  iocia^, 
consisting  of  about  60  persons. 

10.  JVaoigaior'a  hlanda.  This  archipelago  is  a  cluster  of  7  principal  and  some  indv 
islands,  which  are  subject  to  different  chiefs,  and  are  thickly  peopled.  The  largest  of  At 
group  is  Pol  a. 

11.  fondly  Islands.  This  group  comprises  3  principal  islands,  Tonga,  Vanoo,  mi 
Eaooa,  and  a  great  number  of  small  isles  ;  there  is  an  English  missionary  sution  on  ToHi; 
Vavaoo  contains  several  good  harbors.  These  islands  are  governed  by  several  indcpMii 
ebieis. 

13.  AVu  Ztaland.  New  Zealand,  or  Tasmania,  consists  of  3  lai^e  islands,  separate!  If 
Cook's  Strait,  and  lutving  an  area  of  ibM 
95,000  square  miles.  The  iababttaan  mt 
active  and  intelligent,  but  ferocious  and  wv 
like,  and  although  they  have  built  Trmrii 
entered  into  a  trade  witli  Sydney,  and  ""ffTBfff 
in  the  whale  fishery,  they  are  yet  feroeiOB 
savages  and  cannibals.  There  are  misuonqr 
stations  upon  the  northern  island,  but  tbeir  » 
duence  is  inconsiderable.  English  and  Anw^ 
ican  vessels  prosecute  the  seal  and  wbak  bbf 
ries  upon  the  coast,  and  employ  soma  of  ita 
natives  as  seamen,  and  Englian  veaseh  fioB 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'a  Land, 
visit  the  country  to  procure  the  celebrated  Nev 
Zealand  flas,  which  Is  peculiar  to  tbeac  iatad% 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  silky  luttre.  Ha 
only  art  of  civilization  for  which  tbe  nalmi 
have  acquired  a  taste  is  that  of  destruction,  and  they  will  submit  to  tbe  greatest  sacrificM  to 
procure  firearms,  which  enable  them  to  kill  and  eat  their  enemies.  Tbe  climata  of  daai 
islands  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  covered  with  a  vigorous  vegetation. 

13.  Inhabttanls.  The  inliabitants  of  Polynesia,  with  the  eiEception  of  those  u  tbe  doiA- 
western  groups,  so  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  appearance,  language,  institutioni  Md 
manners,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  which  is  ZT"^^ 
thought  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  great  Malay  family. 

The  northwestern  islanders,  inhabiting  the  relew,  Mariannes,  Carolines,  fcc.,  differ  ftaa  Ai 
other  Polynesians  in  many  respects.  They  have  some  arts  which  are  unknown  to  tbe  INM; 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  slcill  in  constructing  boats,  and  in  navigating  tbem,  being  nowl  a^ 
servers  of  the  stars,  and  possessing  a  rude  sort  of  compass.     Tne  rapidity  with  wUehAf 
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inpel  these  proas,  which  are  painted  red,  and  rubbed  with  sonie  substance  that  giveis  them  the 
ippe«nuice  of  being  varnished,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  chan|e  their  course  and 
;e  their  simple  sails,  are  quite  surprising.  Although  addicted  to  war,  they  have  not 
nor  bows  and  arrows,  thei*  only  arms  being  stones,  clubs  pointed  with  bones,  and  hatch 
of  shells.  They  appear  to  hcve  no  religious  ceremonies,  idols,  or  temples.  They  alone 
of  the  Polynesians  have  the  art  of  weaving  stuffs  from  the  silken  threads  of  the  banana  tree,  by 
I  fciiid  of  rude  loom,  and  dyeing  them  with  great  beauty  and  taste.  They  are  of  a  darker  com« 
plexion,  lighter  form,  and  smaller  features,  than  most  of  the  other  Polynesians,  and  the  ava  and 
liboo  seera  to  be  unknown  or  not  general  among  them. 

The  Polynesians  in  general  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  but  of  various  shades,  with  black 
Wr,  generally  well  made,  vigorous,  and  active  ;  intelligent,  but  often  indolent  when  not  stinni* 
iMed  by  some  particular  object ;  ferocious  and  warlike,  yet  mild  and  gentle  in  their  manners, 
nd  tender  in  their  attachments  ;  many  of  them  had  already  attained  a  certain  decree  of  civili* 
lation  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  being  organized  into  regular  societies,  having  a  religion 
ivkh  its  rites,  priests,  and  sacrifices,  laws  and  usages  scrupulously  foUowed,  and  castes  with 
distinct  privileges.  Others,  however,  particularly  those  upon  the  low  coral  formations,  are  gen- 
erally inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lai^er  islands,  and  the  savage  practices  of  cannibalism 
and  human  sacrifices  were  common  to  most  if  not  all  of  these  interesting  islands. 

When  first  discovered  many  of  the  islanders  had  no  clothine  but  the  maro^  a  narrow  strip  of 
cloth  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  many  were  and  still  are  quite  destitute  of  covering.  1  heir 
doth  b  not  made  by  weaving  flexible  fibres,  but  by  beating  out  the  bark  of  certain  trees  with  a 
mallet.  Their  mode  of  cooking  is  baking  in  subterranean  ovens,  or  pits  lined  with  heated 
nones.  They  prepare  an  intoxicatine  drink  from  the  root  of  the  kava  or  ava^  a  species  of 
^pper  ;  they  have  morais  or  temples  m  which  human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  their  idols,  and 
bej  appear  to  be  all  addicted  to  cannibalism.  The  idols  and  cannibalism  have  of  course  dla* 
ippeared  from  those  islands,  which  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  arms  of  the  Polynesians  are  in  general  the  same  ;  bows  and  arrows  are  unknown  among 
hem,  but  spears,  battle-axes,  and  war-clubs  arc  their  usual  weapons.  The  practice  of  tatooiix 
I  also  general ;  tliis  consists  in  drawing  lines  by  incision  in  the  skin,  and  staining  them  with 
coloring  matter.  The  figures  drawn  and  the  parts  tatooed  are  by  no  means  entirely  arbitrary, 
lot  are  indicative  of  the  tribe,  rank,  or  sex  ot  the  individual. 

The  taboo  is  another  singular  usage,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  these  blanders.  The 
tluefs  and  arikis  or  priests,  have  the  power  of  declaring  a  place  or  object  taboo  to  some  par- 
ieular  person  or  to  all  ;  it  is  then  unlawful  for  the  persons  thus  tabooed  to  touch  the  prohibited 
ilnect,  and  instant  death  is  the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  the  taboo  ;  in  this  way  the  chiefs  and 
mests,  who  are  often  the  same,  can  deprive  any  person  of  his  property,  and  even  interdict  him 
Tom  food,  by  declaring  such  articles  taboo.  Women  are  considered  by  the  Polynesians  as 
mpure,  and  are  not  allowed  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  or  to  enter  the  morais^  or  tem* 
lies.  These  barbarous  notions  and  usages  have  been  for  some  time  abolished  in  the  Sandwieh, 
Society,  and  Friendly  Islands,  but  they  still  prevail  in  most  of  the  others. 

14.  Climate^  Productions^  &c.  Most  of  these  islands  lie  within  the  tropics,  but  as  the  hett 
5  moderated  by  the  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  a  perpetual  spring  seems  to 
reign  by  the  side  of  a  perpetual  autumn.  The  inhabitants  require  little  clothing  or  sheher,  and 
:he  air  is  pure  and  healthful.  The  productions  of  the  soil,  which  is  generally  highly  fertile,  are 
landal-wood,  pandanus,  the  banana  tree,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  bread-fruit  tree,  plantains,  yams, 
batatas  or  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  taro-root. 

The  bread-fruit  afTords  a  nutritive  food,  either  for  immediate  use,  or  made  into  a  paste  called 
moAte,  to  keep  ;  the  trunk  supplies  timber  for  building  canoes  and  houses  ;  the  gum,  which 
exudes  from  it,  answers  the  purpose  of  pitch,  and  cloth  is  made  from  the  inner  bark.  The 
:u>coa  also  furnislies  food,  a  refreshing  drink,  and  a  material  for  making  cloth.  Taro-root  is 
much  cultivated,  and  is  an  important  article  of  food. 

Fish  is  likewise  much  used  ;  hogs  are  now  plentiful  upon  most  of  the  islands,  and  bullocks 
jpon  many.     Tlie  hog  and  dog  were  found  by  the  earliest  European  visiters,  upon  some  of  the 
islands,  but  the  largest  quadrupeds  upon  others  were  rats.     Tm  sugar-cane,  rice,  pine-apple, 
crape,  and  potato  have  also  been  introduced  by  Europeans* 
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15.  Hutory.  The  discovery  of  the  PolynesiaD  Islands  baa  been  one  of  tba  Indmg  icMeti 
ments  of  modern  mtritime  enterprise.  They  were  eatirelj'  iinknowa  til!  a  period  MibMqaai 
to  (he  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Id  151^ 
however,  Magellan  passed  through  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  measured  tba  eidn 
breadth  of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  southward  of  most  of  these  island*,  touching  on)/  atlla 
Ladrones,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Philippiaes.  Drake  and  Caveiidisb^  wboM  ditai- 
navigation  was  connected  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and  HeuEO^ 
crossed  the  ocean  too  far  north  to  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  groups. 

The  Spaniards,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  made  considerable  efforts  to  explore  tba  ScMh 
Sea  from  Peru.  Mendana,  in  1575,  discovered  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  Solomon  Isles;  ad, 
twenty  years  after,  in  proceeding  to  found  a  colony  there,  be  bghted  upon  a  group  called  fits 
him  the  Mendana,  or,  from  his  employer,  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Quiros,  in  the  voyage  ik- 
tittguished  by  the  discovery  of  New  Holland,  passed  a  considerable  and  fine  inland,  whldihl 
named  Sagiltaria,  and  which  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  was  Otaheite. 

The  Dutch  succeeded  in  the  career  of  austral  discovery.  Id  1616—16,  Schouten  and  La 
Maire  doubled  Cape  Horn,  discovering  Staaten  Land,  and  the  Straits  bearing  the  name  of  thi 
latter  navigator.  About  the  same  time  Tasman,  from  Java,  performed  the  important  voftftm 
which,  after  discovering  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  Zealand,  he  arrived  at  the  intnestiii 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Roggewein,  also,  towaros  the  end  of  the  century,  in  crosng 
the  Pacific,  made  several  discoveries,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  Easter  Island. 

Tt  was  England,  however,  which,  under  the  reign  and  auspices  of  George  III.,  mainly  aclat^ 
ed  the  exploration  of  this  remote  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe.  The  series  of'^vOflBi 
Gtted  out  by  government  began  with  those  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret.  Wallis  ns  as 
first  who  certainly  touched  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Olah^te;  and  a  number  of  deiacU 
islands  were  brought  to  light  by  these  navigators.  But  the  three  voyages  of  Cook,  betVNS 
1767  and  1779,  formed  the  grandest  era  of  Oceanic  discovery.  If  the  Society  and  Frieadtf 
Islands  had  been  already  known,  he  was  the  first  who  made  careful  observations  on  the  chap- 
ter and  social  state  of  the  remarkable  tribes  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  The  important  gn^ 
of  the  Sandwich  islands  was  entirely  discovered  by  him,  though,  from  an  unhappy  iniBiMida> 
standing,  they  proved  the  fatal  scene  of  his  untimely  death.  The  operations  of  the  same  iD» 
trious  navigator  in  the  Australasian  islands,  on  the  shores  of  America,  and  in  the  arctic  >■ 
north  and  south  of  these  latitudes,  do  not  beloi^  to  the  present  subject.  At  the  close  of  At 
career  of  Cook,  all  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Polynesian  region  had  been  explored ;  and  At 
efforts  of  Vancouver,  his  successor,  were  chiefly  employed  in  completing  the  survey  of  it 
northwest  coast  of  America.  Yet  ample  and  curious  gleanin»  were  still  leA  for  "  '  ~ 
the  contemporary  of  Cook  ;  for  P^rouse,  Labillardiere,  and  D'Entrecasteaux, 


out  by  the  French  government,  who  still  more  recently  employed  Freyclnet,  Duperrey,  jyVt' 
ville,  and  Laplace.  American  navigators  have  made  some  important  disc-overies  ind  NBI 
interesting  observations.  Something  still  remained  for  the  Russian  navigaton  Knisensten  ■! 
Kotzebue,  and  for  Captain  Beechey,  not  to  mention  other  names  of  secondary  impaMH. 
There  probably  remain  still  detached  islands,  and  even  smell  groups,  is  this  great  e 
ocean,  to  reward  the  search  of  future  navigators. 
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THE  NEW  WORLD. 


I.  WHAT  WE  CALL  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Under  the  title  of  the  New  World  we  group  together  two  masses  of  land  equally 
nrated  indeed  from  that  other  mass  which  we  call  the  Old  World,  but  still  more  di»- 
ctly  separated  from  each  other,  to  wit:  America  with  Greenland,  and  Oceanica,  in- 
iding  under  that  name  the  immense  multitude  of  islands,  of  all  sizes,  from  what  ia 
itly  enough  called  the  continent  of  Australia  down  to  mere  points  of  rock  emerging 
m  the  waves,  distributed  through  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  especially  in  those 
rts  of  them  where  they  are  lost  iA  each  other ;  a  grand  division  of  the  earth  inferior  to 
the  others,  Europe  excepted,  in  extent  of  diy  land,  but  from  its  separation  into  such 
nullitnde  of  inlands,  and  groups  of  islands  spreading  out  over  a  vast  extent  of  the 
•face  of  the  globe. 

These  couniries,  Greenland,  North  and  South  America,  and  Oceanica,  though  dis- 
ctly  scparatod  and  having  bo  little  in  common  with  each  other,  wc  still  include  to- 
:her  as  the  Nkw  World,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  recent  period  within  which  they 
ve  bcrome  known  to  men  of  that  race  to  which  we  belong.  They  constitute  the  New 
orld,  as  having  been  but  newly  visited  by  men  of  the  Cancasian  family,  and  newly, 
d  as  yet  but  very  ])artially  made  by  them  the  seats  of  civilized  habitations.  It  is  m 
s  sense  only  that  these  regions  can  be  called  new,  since  physically  and  geologically 
dicing  there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  to  be  of  mnch  greater  antiquity  than  by  fax 
!  larger  portion  of  what  we  call  the  Old  Worid. 
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2  PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY- 

11.  PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY.  SEARCH  FOR  A 
NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA.  GREENLAND.  BAFFIN'S  BAY, 
AND  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Progress  of  Discovery,  Some  Norwegian  chiefs  in  the  year  871,  compeUed  to  km 
their  native  country,  embarked  upon  the  unknown  ocean,  without  oompaflB  or  gaUt^ 
save  their  bold,  intrepid  spirits,  and  in  their  frail  barks  reached  Iceland,  where  thej  mpi 
a  home.  In  the  year  980,  quarrels  having  grown  up  among  the  inhabitants  of  iUt 
island,  a  party,  to  escape  vengeance,  set  out  as  their  fathers  had  done,  to  seek  a  i||l^ 
home.  Pursuing  a  westerly  course,  they  fell  in  with  a  coast  which  appeared 
ful,  when  compared  with  the  land  they  had  lefb,  that  it  was  called  Greenland. 
ing  the  newly  discovered  land,  they  rounded  its  southern  cape,  ascended  to  a 
ble  extent  the  bay  which  separates  it  from  America,  and  it  is  said  they 
TOW  breadth  of  sea,  and  traced  the  shores  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  a  pnfftipt  of 
the  northern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Iceland  being  in  frequent  commnnicaljaiwiih 
the  fishermen  of  Europe,  it  is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that  some  tradition  of  its  mnote 
discoveries  may  have  suggested  the  idea  which  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  vojagesabMl 
the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

The  trade  with  India  yielding  immense  returns,  and  being  confined  almost  ezdostfdf 
to  the  Mediterranean  States,  induced  those  of  the  Atlantic,  who  became  desirous  oi 
sharing  in  its  wealth,  to  accept  the  offers  of  individuals  to  find  a  short  route  thitbcrlij 
sailing  westward.  ^ 

Columbus,  after  failures  at  other  courts,  finally  induced  that  of  Spain  to  eqmp  vj^ 
pedition.  Setting  out  with  the  belief  that  he  would  reach  the  land  of  riches  and  lidniy 
by  a  western  route,  he  discovered  the  West  Indies.  This  great  achievement  of  the  fint 
of  navigators  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  adventurers  of  the  day  an  eager  desiielo 
gain  renown  in  the  same  field  of  daring.  Supported  and  aided  by  the  governments  to 
which  they  belonged,  numerous  expeditions  were  despatched  in  various  directions.  Tbe 
Portuguese  were  repaid  by  the  success  of  Vasco  de  Gktma,  who  in  1597,  doubled  the 
Cape  he  had  seen  on  a  former  voyage,  and  reached  the  seat  of  rich  traflSc  The  Spifr 
iards  added  to  their  renown,  and  increased  their  field  of  riches  by  the  fortunate  voyigB 
of  Magellan  in  1517,  through  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name.  England  aoqnind 
the  glory  of  discovering  the  American  Continent,  by  the  voyage  of  John  Cabot,  and  hii 
son  Sebastian,  in  1497. 

Search  for  a  North-west  passage  to  India.  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  with  Vasco  de  Gt- 
ma,  ranks  next  to  Columbus,  was  the  first  to. conceive  the  practicability  of  a  North-west 
passage.  He  sailed  in  quest  of  such  a  passage,  and  even  entered  tne  bay  disoovend 
afterwards  by  Hudson,  but  the  insubordination  of  his  men  compelled  him  to  return. 

Next  in  the  same  direction  was  the  attempt  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher.  He  saw  Gien- 
land,  sailed  in  a  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  pioneered  the  way  for  some  of  tks 
discoveries  of  Hudson. 

The  Pacific  becoming  better  known  from  the  exploration  of  the  Spaniards,  strongs 
efforts  were  made  to  reach  it,  by  a  passage  north  of  America.  In  this  the  English  was 
left  almost  alone. 

Davis  performed  several  voyages,  beginning  in  1585.  Proceeding  north  along  the  weit 
coast  of  Greenland,  he  came  to  where  land  could  be  seen  on  either  hand.  Passing  these 
straits,  which  now  bear  his  name,  he  attained  the  seventy-third  degree  of  latitude. 

In  1610,  Hudson  explored  the  bay,  which,  sixty  years  after,  became  the  seat  of  opoip 
tions  of  the  richest  fur  company  in  the  world. 

In  1615,  Baffin  undertook  the  examination  of  the  sea  which  Davis  had  entered|  8m1 
found  it  to  be  a  magnificent  bay. 

Many  attempts,  besides  these,  were  made,  not  only  for  a  new  passage,  but  in 
of  one  to  the  north-east,  and  even  across  the  pole.  The  terrible  disasters  which  atteadMl 
the  early  attempts  for  a  north-east  passage,  turned  the  attention  of  the  enterprising  hom 
that  quarter,  until  the  operations  of  the  Russians  along  the  Arctic  firont  of  Asia,  togettsr 
with  the  flattering  reports  of  whalers,  some  having  slated  that  they  had  liailed  in  an  oMt 
sea  to  the  pole,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  such  a  route.  But  constant  fiuloras^  auw^ 
ing,  and  frequent  loss  of  life,  finally  suppressed  all  attempts  for  a  long  period  of  timei 
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III  177^  though  the  pasaagf;  to  the  north-east  was  deemed  impracticable,  it  was  thoaght 
worthy  thi:  grcatneas  of  a  maritime  people  to  endeavor,  to  attain  the  same  end  by  a  di^n- 
piit  (■onr:*r.  To  inqiiirc.  whether  the  regions  about  the  pole  were  land  or  water,  frozen, 
or  open  sea,  Capt.  Phippa  was  despatched  in  command  of  two  vessels.  After  under- 
J  some  exposure  in  the  ice,  they  were  compelled  to  return. 

', —       Public  attention  was   next 

I        called  to  the  subject  in  1816, 
by    the    appearance   of  vast 
quantities  of  iec   in   the  At- 
lantic. Persons  supposed  that 
the    great  natural  barriers  to 
the  aecompll»hnic-nt  of  an  ol^ 
ject  so  long  pursued  were  re- 
moved, and  as  the  north-west 
;  gave  better   promise   of  sue* 
^,       cess  than  the  north-east,  sev- 
■      ^n  eral  expeditions  were  planned 
^  and    sent     to    that    quarter. 
These,  though  they  failed  to 
accomplish    the   grand   aim, 
contributed     much     to     oor 
^^  knowledge   of  the   polar  re- 

z^   '  gions,  aided  the  natural  sciea* 

K  ces  by   diligent  research    in 

^^^g  I"-  fields  never  before   attained, 

and  led  the  way  for  new  and  profitable  commercial  enterprise. 

Parry,  the  most  successful  of  the  north-west  explorers  of  our  day,  in  his  first  voyage, 
nndertaken  in  1819,  penetrated  to  the  112th  degree  of  west  longitude. 

The  elder  Ross,  whose  sad  mistake  in  1918  led  to  Parry's  distinction,  in  a  voyage  to 
rescue  his  name  from  the  charges  heaped  upon  it,  sailed  in  a  v<tss(-1  fitted  out  by  Felix 
Booth  in  lHd9.  Entering  the  passages  made  known  by  his  former  lieutenant  (Pany), 
he  was  frozen  in  and  dftained  four  years,  only  escaping  by  a  glorious  dixphiy  of  boldness, 
eneriry,  and  skJII.  During  the  period  of  his  coiifiiicnR'nt  he  made  many  discoveries,  not 
the  l<-;i:<t  among  them  being  that  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  and  proved  the  adaptability 
of  our  nature  to  all  the  chiinges  and  circumstances  of  climate. 

Otiier  explorations  were  made  after  this,  not  so  inueh  with  the  view  of  finding  a  prae- 
tii-alili'  im>^ai;;e  (i<  to  a  eomplete  knowledge  of  the  regions  which  had  hitherto  so  well  re- 
warded Ihe  spirit  of  enterprise.  Besides  the  discovery  of  new  laws  and  I  he  veritieaiion  of 
others,  by  \vhi<h  the  earth's  figure  was  better  understood,  and  the  radiating  point  of  mag- 
nt'tii-  variatitnis  praetieally  shown,  new  currents  in  the  atmosphere  were  t'oiHid  to  exist, 
and  ^otne  of  the  vast  movements  in  the  waters  c)f  the  ocean  were  traced  to  their  source. 
ComintTeial  speeuhititm  extended  its  range.  The  territory  of  the  north  yielded  up  its 
furs  t<)  a  eliartered  company  of  Englislimen.  On  the  coast  of  Greenland  the  crown  of 
D«-nniark  hiis  old  established  fisheries,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Esqui- 
maux. ( Wliy  the  we.-itern  coast  of  Baliin's  Bay  remains  neglected,  when  its  resotirces 
far  exceed  liiose  of  the  opposite  side,  is  dilHeult  to  tell.)  Since  Ross's  voyage  in  1818, 
the  Brilish  \vli;iler:<  purine  their  game  to  the  northern  parts  of  Badin's  Bay,  and  its  con- 
tiguous sounds,  Aineriean  shi|>s,  witliin  a  few  years,  have  met  with  wonderful  success 
in  the  viciniiv  of  Uehring'a  Straits,  led  thither  by  a  eaptidn  who  aeeidenlally  read  in 
Beeehy's  narrative  that  many  whales  had  been  seen  there. 

In  l"^!-"',  the  ."spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  became  so  strong,  being  perhaps  animated  by 
the  put  lis-*  which  had  attended  a  southern  expedition,  that  the  British  governnu-nt  de- 
ti.TinineiI  li>  seiiil  another  agskin  to  the  north-west. 

The  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  vessels  that  Sir  James  Ross  had  taken  far  into  .Antaretic 
regions  were  selectetl  and  equippi-d  to  bear  the  British  (lag  once  znore  to  its  old  field  of 
search.  'ITieai'  vessels  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  FmnUliu,  fur  whom,  and 
hU  companions,  the  civilized  world  has  manifested  the  deepest  sympathy.  He  had  great 
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ly  distinguished  himself  in  fonner  explorationsi  having  been  second  in  command  doriiw 
the  perilous  voyage  of  Captain  Buchan,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  N.  W.  passage  in  lUa 
For  the  judgment  and  bravery  displayed  on  that  occasion  he  was  intmsted,  in  1819|  wMk 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Arctic  front  of  America,  In  tinsi  wka 
returning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ck)ppermine,  he  and  his  party  suffered  incredible  haiddlfai^ 
under  which  many  died.  Nothing  daunted,  he  led  another  party  in  a  following  jekt, 
and  traced  under  great  difficulties  a  long  extent  of  coast.  Perhaps  no  better  man  ttm 
have  been  selected.  He  combined,  witih  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  features  of  ft 
Arctic  Sea,  tried  courage,  sound  judgment,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 

The  vessels,  fitted  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  and  provisioned  for  three  yearsi  ssiicd 
in  May,  1845.  They  were  last  seen  in  latitude  74  deg.  48  min.,  loneitnde  66  d^  IS 
min.,  moored  to  an  iceberg,  and  awaiting  an  opening  to  push  westwaro. 

In  1848,  public  uneasiness  began  to  be  manifested  for  the  missing  navigators.  He 
British  government  sent  expeditions  to  seek  out  and  relieve  them.  The  one  firom  irUefe 
most  w^as  expected,  that  under  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  a  man  of  great  experience  anf  i^ 
puted  sagacity,  completely  disappointed  all.  Deviating  firom  his  instructions,  the  ead^ 
gies  of  his  men  were  wasted  upon  the  useless  survey  of  a  coast,  which  woald  establUl 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  water  communication  between  the  two  oceans  in  that  diiectioSi 
Added  to  this,  he  made  a  precipitate  return.  Of  course  he  furnished  no  new  ground  tot 
supposing  that  Franklin  had  perished,  but  rather  awakened  a  livelier  interest  in  ms  behaK 

The  noble  efforts  made  by  Lady  Franklin  in  the  search  for  her  husband  and  his  com; 
panions,  have  gained  for  her  an  illustrious  name.  In  her  devotion  to  the  cause  she  dU 
not  remain  satisfied  with  the  exciting  zeal  and  energies  of  her  countrymen.  Her  eloqaent 
appeals  were  sent  to  all  countries  where  aid  could  be  had,  and  found  responses  wherever 
they  were  heard.  She  sought  the  assistance  of  the  American  government,  but  a  nalicfr 
al  expedition  could  not  be  equipped  until  Congress  had  authorized  it.  At  this  period 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  an  eminent  citizen  of  New  York,  to  his  lasting  honor,  with 
munificent  liberality,  offered  to  equip  an  expedition.  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  retired 
chant,  actuated  by  motives  of  humanity,  purchased  and  stren^hened  the  vessels 
sary  for  an  expedition.  These,  two  in  number,  were  of  small  size,  much  smaller  iitt 
those  generally  sent  to  contend  with  the  ice ;  but  preferable,  on  many  aocoonts,  sad 
resembling  in  their  size  the  craft  in  which  the  early  explorers  macie  their  hrOBtat 
voyages. 

It  was  deemed  important  that  the  expedition  should,  at  least,  sail  under  the  anspbb 
of  government.  The  vessels  were  offered,  and  Congress  accepted  them.  Transferred  to  ike 
Navy  Department,  officers  were  ordered,  men  received,  and  provisions  for  three  ye8l% 
with  all  other  things  necessary,  were  drawn  from  the  navy-yard,  Brooklyn. 

The  Advance,  of  120  tons  (with  a  complement,  officers  included,  of  17),  was  cdili" 
manded  by  Lieut.  E.  J.  De  Haven,  who  also  commanded  the  expedition. 

The  Rcs^e,  of  90  tons,  had  a  complement  of  15  men.  She  was  commanded  bj 
Lieut.  G.  P.  Griffin,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  following  interesting  scs 
count  of  the  voyage,  including  much  valuable  information  respecting  Greenland  anafle 
Arctic  Regions. 

On  tlie  23d  of  May,  1850,  the  brigs  were  towed  to  sea.  A  few  days  out,  and  the 
Rescue  parted  company  with  her  consort  in  a  gale  of  wind.  **  Left  to  ourselves,"  stji 
Lieut.  Griffm,  "  we  made  the  beat  of  the  *  Rescue's '  qualities,  striving  to  reach  the  ftS^ 
dezvous  at  the  Whalefish  Islands  as  soon  as  the  Advance.  On  the  9th  of  June,  tha 
north  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  most  of  us  for  the  first  time  saw  an  "  ioebeKi* 
The  huge  mass,  as  it  flung  back  the  lashing  waves  with  a  booming  noise,  seemeoai 
speak  of  the  difficulties  in  store  for  us. 

<'  On  the  19th  we  had  reached  a  position  where  the  hour  of  midnight  was  as  bri^tf  W 
a  summer  morning,  a  brief  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  This  increaas  of 
daylight  at  first  causes  an  unwillingness  to  abandon  the  deck  when  the  hours  of  fUMtf 
approached.  When  we  left  our  warm  berths  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  nudidi^ 
watch,  and  found  the  day  as  bright  as  ever,  and,  as  soon  after  happened,  even  saWtts 
sun  gilding  the  northern  heavens,  the  effect  upon  the  imagination  was  as  tiioarii  wa  Itf. 
floated  into  some  fairy  sea.     The  surrounding  bergs  casting  their  long  shadbwa  tftH' 
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Jie  water,  the  pleasant  temperature  of  the  atmoepherei  and  a  kind  of  snpematoral  still- 
neas,  went  far  beyond  the  pictores  of  romance.  The  mariner  derives  great  benefit  firom 
^  never-setting  sun.  The  dangers  of  navigation  would  be  wonderfully  increased  bad 
ressels  to  grope  their  way  about,  as  in  the  dark  nights  of  other  climes. 

Oreenland.  ^  On  the  24th,  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Grreenland  broke  upon 
um  view.  We  had  not  long  to  gaze  upon  this,  the  first  land  seen  since  our  departore} 
Eor  a  storm  was  close  at  hand.      A  driving  mist  enveloped  evervthing,  the  atmosphere  . 

Sew  dark  and  gloomy,  the  sea  rose  high  and  foaming ;  and  with  the  wind  piping  from 
e  south,  the  deep-loaded  Rescue  scudded  uncomfortably  on.  The  next  day  the  weath- 
er cleared  beautifully,  and  we  saw  stretching  across  our  course  an  interminable  line  of 
^  bergs.^'  With  a  fiiie  breeze  we  sailed  among  them,  and  had  accomplished  ninety  miles 
before  wc  could  regard  ourselves  as  clear  of  them.  It  was  truly  a  magnificent  specta 
de  presented  to  us  as  we  dashed  by  these  crystal  giants  of  the  north,  having  them  from 
within  ten  yards  of  the  bri^s  sides,  to  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  mast-head. 
It  required  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  trace  resemblances  to  churches,  castles,  and 

OS  of  striking  architecture.  The  many  and  delicately-formed  spires  of  one  recalled 
ast,  only  far  exceeding  the  brightest  dreams  of  Arabian  tale,  in  the  exquisite  pen- 
ciling of  its  sides,  and  the  richness  of  the  prismatic  colors  sca,ttered  over  a  ground  of 
oystal  white.  Another  of  massive  and  complete  dimensions,  with  an  appearance  of 
arched  doors  and  windows,  reminded  one  of  a  Gk)thic  pile.  Large  caverns,  worn  by 
time  and  the  action  of  the  water,  presented  a  beautiful  picture ;  within  appearing  bril- 
liantly blue  and  green,  while  its  entrance,  curtained  with  icicles  which  flashed  in  the 
sun's  rays,  was  filled  with  a  vapor  that  sported  with  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  •  A  sud- 
den chiUiness  would  sometimes  be  felt,  as  we  passed  one  almost  near  enough  to  receive 
the  dash  of  water  falling  in  pretty  cascades  from  its  overhanging  summit.  Again,  as  we 
Infifed  close  under  the  lee  of  another,  from  which  extended  a  tongue  (a  submerged  part 
running  out  horizontally),  the  water  smooth  and  glassy,  we  seemed  to  sail  over  a  bottom 
of  purest  emerald. 

^  Th^  breeze  bore  us  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  long  before  the  mind 
was  satisfied. 

"  On  the  25th,  the  cry  of  land-ho  was  raised,  joyous  and  thrilling,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  heard  returning  to  our  native  shores,  or  seeking  those  of  the  desolate  north.  A 
chain  of  low  islands  near  our  rendezvous  was  seen.  Soon  the  lofty  peaks  of  Disco, 
crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  were  in  view. 

"  Now  was  made  manifest  that  optical  illusion  so  familiar  to  Arctic  navigators.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains,  distant  by  calculation  at  least  fifty  miles,  were  so  distinctly  seen 
that  the  experience  of  other  climes  led  the  judgment  into  error.  Men,  in  other  seas  to 
be  relied  upon,  pronounced  them  not  more  distant  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  so  aided  the  vision,  that  objects  seemed  drawn  near,  as  if  by  aid 
of  a  teiescoj)e.  In  the  habit  of  seeing  distant  land  appear  like  a  din^y  bluish  hank,  we 
were  surprised  at  being  able  to  distinguish  the  various  details  of  surfaee. 

"  It  was  not  a  little  interesting  to  watch  the  eflbct  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  sail- 
or by  the  physical  changes.  From  long  experience  in  the  frecpiented  parts  of  the  ocean, 
he  often  aecjuires  knowledge  enough  to  arrive  at  some  genenil  notion  of  the  place  they 
are  .sailing  for.  But  here  he  became  puzzled  ;  the  increasing  vnriation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  its  dip,  the  new  residents  of  the  deep,  the  whales  with  heads  closely  resembling 
a  bottl(»,  others  perfectly  white;  the  narwhal,  with  its  lengthy  horn,  strange  birds,  accu- 
mulation of  ice,  and  the  lengthening  days,  excited  all  his  wonder,  and  convinced  him 
that  it  was  some  extraordinary  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  it  required  from  him  only 
more  confidence  in,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  officers.  When  the  sun  in  its  northern 
course  first  swept  above  the  horizon.  Jack  looked  on  astonished  and  pleased  ;  astonished 
that  it  should  be  up  twice  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  West  Indies,  and  yet  the  weather  keep 
so  cold ;  pleased  because  the  danger  of  running  against  rocks  and  icebergs  was  in  his 
constant  light  very  much  lessened. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  realize  what  in  our  younger  years  we  received  as  truth  w^ith 
80  much  difficulty  —  to  see  the  same  bright  shining  sun,  which  rising  and  setting  regu- 
larly, divided  the  periods  of  labor  and  of  rest,  now  sw^eep  in  a  complete  and  splendid ciide 
the  heavens  above  the  hprizon. 
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"  On  the  27th  of  June  we  joined  our  consort  in  a  haibor  fbnned  by-  tiie  islands  of  Ihi 
Whalnliah  group.  We  spent  a.  few  days  overbaaling  and  refitting  the  Teasels,  pennitiing 
the  men  to  run  about  the  rocky  shores  for  the  benefit  of  exercise,  and  that  they  n^^ 
procure  suits  of  furs  from  the  natives. 

"  We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor  before  a  Beet  of  canoes,  in  the  native  tongue,  'b^ 
aks,'  came  about  U9.  These  eanoca  each  hold  one  man,  who  sits  in  the  middle  and  wom 
it  with  a  light  two-handled  paddle.  They  were  more  perfect  and  symmetrical  than  uj 
canoes  I  had  ever  seen,  and  in  their  complete  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  Esldmux 
challenge  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  civilized  man.  They  are  about  eightecD  feet  low 
by  as  many  inches  wide  an  will  afford  room  for  the  individual  to  sit.  Seal  skins,  win 
the  hair  scraped  off,  rendered  impervious  to  water,  are  drawn  tightly  over  a  slight  fiuw 
made  of  wood  or  bone  —  and  sewed  together.  The  hole  left  in  the  middle  isbndf 
large  enough  to  squeeze  the  body  in.  The  kayak  lives  in  the  roughest  weather.  Nota 
drop  of  water  can  enter  it,  for  the  man  ja  covered  with  a  coat  or  jumper  which  is  bod 
tightly  around  a  whalebone  rim  raised  above  the  hole,  and  the  hood  which  cotor  Ui 
head  is  securt-ly  fastened  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  the  skins  being  in  like  nuniKr 
secured  to  hiit  wrists.  If  by  accident  it  is  capsized,  turning  bottom  up,  the  man  is  not 
in  danger;  firmly  wedged  in  the  boat,  he  cannot  fall  out,  and  soon  by  a  dexterous  mu- 
aeement  of  the  paddle  he  regains  his  upright  position.  K  however,  he  loses  the  paddlci 
which  is  to  him  what  the  pole  is  to  the  rope-dancer,  he  is  in  great  peril. 

"  The  whole  length  of  a  boat  is  about  12  feet,  by  14  inches  in  widtli,  and  8  inches  den 
at  the  centre.     The  boatman  slides  his  leg^  and  hips  through  the  aperture  in  the  top  a 
the  boat,.cxtcnding  his  legs  lengthwise,  while  from  his  hips  up  ia  out.-iiile.     This  part 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  seal-skin,  and  lashed  with  drawing-atriufis,  at  the  boti»m, 
to  a  rim  round  the  aperture  in  the  boat.     The  boatman  propels  his  craft  with  a  doable 
bladed  paddle,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  made  of  light  wood,  and  slightly  made;  Hw 
main  part,  but  about  1 1-2  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  blades  4  iuclies  \\  ide,  ami 
ornamented  with  ivory.     With  this  he  moves  his  boat  through  the  watt^r,  at  a  vrrr  IS^ 
rate.     By  a  dexterous  movement  with  his  oar,  an  expert  boatman  will  copiij.lctfiy  tnn 
his  boat  over,and  come  up  on  the  oppo-^ite  side,  atill  retaining  his  accusfiniii  .1  r^itnitioft 
In  this  fragile  vessel  he  pursues  his  avoeaiion  of  spearing  seals,  in  the  roui^'hi  >t  ucallia, 
forwhich  purpose  he  has  a  barbed  spear  several  inches  long,  made  of  f^i'  ■ '  -'-^  '■•^ 
sharp,  whifh  is  attached  to  an  ivory  point  about  8  inches  in  length,  the  \^ ! 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  and  2  1-2  inches  in  diameter ;  to  the  eleel  is  ;i 
forty  feet  in  length,  made  of  the  hide  of  the  Walrus,  and  this  is  fa-item! 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  seal  and  filled  with  air,  lying  on  the  after  p:i[ 
When  the  spear  enters  the  seal,  it  is  arranged  so  that  it  disengages  itsi'll  : 
point,  by  the  point  slipping  at  the  same  instant  from  the  staffs,  but  is  iittml 
and  lloaTs  wiih  it,  while  at  the  Siime  time  the  bladder  to  which  the  Itui:  i 
tluown  ovirrboard,  preventing;  the  fcal  from  sinking  any  farther  than  tin-  Icit^^tli 
line;  the  stutl'  and  seal  are  then  ri'coveri'd  at  his  leisure.     For  killing  water  4 
which  then;  fir<?  but  few,  a  sharp,  round  spear  is  used,  attached  to  n  slafl'  ecven  tea 
length.     These  spears  are  thn>wn  with  astonishing  accuracy,  rarely,  if  ever  miasinf  Alv 
mark.   Annther  manner,  and  the  easiest  by  far  of  spearing  the  seal,  is  by  doing  it  thioiuh 
a  hole  in  lite   ice  where  they  come  up  to  breathe:  they  will  frequcutly   H:mtch  hofcs 
tlirou;;li  the  ice  from  the  under  side,  where  it  is  several  feet  thick,  to  get  Iresh  air;  the 
natives  are  ui-customtKl  to  llie  noise  made  by  scmtching,  and  will  hear  them  a  long^c- 
tance  and  watc-li  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  make  tlicir  appearance  they  are  at  cmni 
killfd  and  se.-ured.  *  , 

"  They  have  other  boats  of  a  larger  kind  eullrd  '  oomenyak,'  or  '  women's  boat,'  ttp>^' 
ble  of  holding  twenty  persons.  In  these  they  make  long  coasting  voyages,  with  twfc*' 
families,  doip,  kayaks,  tents,  ere,  the  women  generally  rowing.  -  *^ 

"The  EskimaiiY  of  Greenland  area  much  improved  race.  Like  the  restof  tMK* 
brethren,  except  those  who  have  become  fierce  by  years  of  war  with  the  Indians  whoflMH'' 
near  them,  they  are  perfectly  inolTensive.  Since  Hans  Egede,  significantly  called itf 
Arctic  Apostle,  planted  the  standard  of  faith  in  1721,  they  have  received  tha  benc£t>«l' 
pious  missionaries,  and  had  increased  means  of  approachmg  civilization  when  the  p--"* 


ed  their  BettlementB  among  them.  These  aettiementa  extend  from  Uppemevik 
de  72  deg.  The  inhabitants  live  upon  the  coast  only,  visiting  the  interior  at  par- 
leasons  of  the  year  to  captnre  reindeer.  The  Danish  residents  have  for  a  long 
tn  in  the  habit  of  manying  the  native  women,  whereby  a  new  race  of  mixed 
18  sprang  up,  partaking  more  of  the  Scandinavian  than  of  the  Esklmanx,  but 
I  the  black  hair  and  eyes  of  the  latter,  they  are  easily  distinguished,  and  are 
ipt-rior  to  either  of  the  other  classes  as  hunters,  which  is  the  only  test  of  merit 
hem.  They  are  proud  of  their  foreign  blood,  taking  an  early  opportunity  to  let 
V  whether  they  are  half  Danish,  quarter  Danish,  or  naif-quarter  Danish.  Quite 
wrtiun  of  the  present  generation  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Schools  are  maiii- 
t  the  principal  ports,  churches  are  erected  where  service  is  performed  each  day 
liasionary  or  government  chaplain,  assisted  by  one  of  the  more  intelligent  na> 
10  also  otficiatrs  in  his  absence.  I  recollect  attending  a  choich  where  an  Em- 
not  only  read  the  service,  but  played  the  accompaniments  on  an  organ  to  ihe 

in  antutored  eye  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  confound  the  sexes,  when  seen  huddiud 
in  front  of  their  houses.     The  dreas  of  the  man  Is  made  of  seal-skin  prcpttred 

with  the  hair  on ;  consists  of  a  coat 

or  shirt  without  an  opening  in  frcnt, 
with  a  hood  attached  to  cover  the 
bead ;  -it  reaches  down  to  the  wai»t. 
A  pair  of  seat-akin  breeches  extend- 
ing below  the  knee  are  joined  by  the 
—      boots,  which   like  everything  else, 
are  made  of  seal-skin.     The  skins 
of  reindeer,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
are  used,  but  to   a  comparatively 
small  extent ;  mlts  are  worn,  and  in 
winter  ma^kf-  to  preserve  the  face 
=    from  frost-bites.     In  summer,  to  pie- 
vent  snow  blindness  and  the  excru- 
j-   ciating  pains  caused  by  exposure  to 
r^    the  glare  from  the  ice,  they  cover  the 
■5r    eycswithathinHlrip  of  wood  whidi 
has  two  narrow  slits  to  see  throngh. 
"  The  drcps  of  the  women  (Uller.f 
from  that  of  the  men  ehielly  in  hav- 
ing two  flaps  depending  frozn  ihc 
.  '    bottom  of  the  jumjicr — an  cnlarjje- 
nient  of  the  hood  for  the  purpose 
~"    of  carrj'ing  a  child  —  and  in    thu 
house  thfy  sometimes  wear  a  large 
boot  for  the  coavenientc  of  slipping 
a  child  in  when  tired  of  holding  it. 
Their  elothes  are  more  neatly  niude, 
and  those  of  the  girls  prettily  orna- 
mented with  stripes  of  different  uol- 
Greenlindcn.  ored  skins, 

le  arrangement  of  the  hair,  thip  difference  is  observed ;  the  men  wear  it  about  a 
Et,  hanging  loosely  about  their  shoulders.  The  women  giither  it  up  and  form  a 
3t  with  it  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  :  the  miirried  binding  the  knot  with  bliu-k 
ibbon.  the  unmarried  with  colored  silk.  The  girl^  when  in  full  dress  for  a  «i:iiice 
■eniarkably  well,  wearing  their  finest  skins  and  having  on  a  pair  of  red  or  wiilie- 

BOOt.". 

lOuses  of  (he  Eskimaux  arc  built  of  mud  and  stones,  on  the  principlcof  preserving 
bv  occupying  the  smallest  possible  space ;  a  house  fifteen  feet  square  would  n- 
late  a  family  of  perhaps  ten.     The  w  ills  are  very  thick,  with  only  two  holi*.  one 


^^^■■#^v^ 
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,  for  the  admission  of  light,  the  other  leading  into  the  arched  pasaage  fonning  the  mtitDOi 
'  to  Ihe  house ;  one  half  the  space  within  is  occopied  by  a  laiaed  platfonii  on  wUch  tbor 
beds  of  skin»  are  placed;  near  the  foot  of  the  platfoim  the  stone  lamps  are  snspeode^ii 
which  i»  burned  real's  oil.  Each  married  woman  is  entitled  to  a  lamp.  They  wum  tte 
apartment,  funiiuh  light  enough  to  sew  by,  and  serve  to  keep  their  pot  of  seal's  fleih 
boiling.  Many  houses  are  comfortable  and  convenient  An  industrious  man  can  eui^ 
oblaJn  from  the  Danish  traders  all  that  is  required  for  his  lot  in  life,  boaida  to  nuke  a 
floor,  a  slove,  fuel,  glass  for  windows,  etc     In  some,  clocks  may  be  seen. 

"  in  summer  they  commonly  live  in  seal-skin  tents.     Some  nomadic  tribes  spend  tha 
winter  in  s 


"  III  th<-  division  of  the  labor  of  maintaining  an  establishment,  the  luigest  ■hanftfli 
to  l)ie  wiiiiien.  All  thitmcndois  to  kill  the  animals  and  bring  them  home,  and  take  caif 
of  ihi-  ti[>iiT:4.     The  women  prepare  tho  food,  make  clothes,  and  attend  to  the  chiUiCfk 

"  HovM  iire  mueh  dearer  to  thi^  parents  than  girls.  In  the  boy  they  see  the  futuwiwl 
cittelKi'  iif  ilii-  family.  If  the  father  dio^  or  is  disabled  and  the  son  is  CTOwn,  want  u' 
der'tiiiitii.ri  -ire  kept  front  the  house.  lie  is  early  taught  the  nseof  the  kaj-ak,  thevof 
iins  (if  tlie  eliasc,  and  the  tnuning  of  dogs. 

"Ariioii^r  the  amusements  of  this  people  dancing  and  singing  prevail.  Almost  eftff 
nighi  Tli:it  we  spent  in  port,  we  had  a  danee  lyi  shore;  from  the  Danes  they  obtain »)► 
Iins,  :in(]  ^=111111  leam  how  to  use  them.  The  young  ladies  Icam  the  polka  with  great  bi^ 
ify.  :md  pjek  up  onr  melodies  with  a  quickness  tbit  sur|?ri!((»l  us. 

'•  STiiliii^r  from  AV'hiih'fish  harbor,  the  American  vessels  proceeded  north  close  inii^ 
of  the  roikv  cteeps  wliifh  bound  the  coast. 

limj'ii'x  hill).     "  Baffin's  Bay,  having  an  area  of  about  170,000  sr]uare  niile!!^ 
abunt  live  times  as  long  as  its  outlet  to  the  pea  is  broad,  retains  from  the  infloc' 
wir':Jn  and  currents  a  vast  extent  of  salt  water  or  field  ice,  and  an  innumerable  qi 
of  her^-s.     This  field  of  ice  or  assemblage  of  fields,  floes,  and  sconce  pieces  (s 
tlie  tinns  liy  which  the  iec  is  distingtushed ;  a  field  meaning  on  unbroken  mass  ' 
fur  one  to  »ec  its  limits ;  a  floe,  a  piece  that  can  be  traced  round  by  the  eye ; 
piece  so  small  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance),  all  this  is  technically  called  tho  pat 


opcnin 
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tcning  of  the  seaaon  may  have  an  area  of  firom  fifty  to  ninety  thousand  eqaare 
GDien  the  waters  of  the  bay  become,  after  the  gales  of  winter,  nearly  in  a  state 
,  the  pack  is  ready  to  obey  the  impulse  of  the  first  wind,  drifting  and  blown  about 
ng  to  its  direction  ;  always  however  occupying  such  a  position  that  the  passage 
iound  cannot  be  made  in  a  direct  route,  but  must  be  performed  alons;  its  edge  in  a 
1  between  it  and  the  land,  varying  in  breadth  as  the  wind  prevails,  until  its  northern 
i^  can  be  rounded.  Along  this  channel  a  vessel  works  north,  the  obstructionn 
ing  antil  Mtrlville  Bay  ia  reached,  where  all  before  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
of  crossing  that  induntafion.  Beginning  at  a  landmark  known  as  the  Devil's 
t,  the  coast  rounds  into  a  bay  open  to  the  south.  About  the  same  place  or  somc- 
outh  of  it,  the  land-ice  generally  commences  a  margin  of  the  winter's  formation, 
was  left  clinging  to  the  shore  and  grounded  bergs.  This  extends  oif  for  miles, 
ling  all  around  the  bay. 

&kes  several  weeks  to  cross  this  bay,  though  the  distance  is  but  300  miles.  There 
operations  of  war|iing,  tacking,  towing,  and  heaving,  are  carried  to  their  greatest 
For  dayc,  the  American  ships  frequently  would  occupy  the  same  place  closely 
In  warping  against  a  strong  breeze  where  room  was  not  sufficient  to  sail,  (he 
3uld  walk  twelve  miles  around  the  capstan  to  get  the  brigs  ahead  one.  One  of 
test  modes  of  progressing  next  to  sailing,  was  during  calms,  when  the  men  would 
upon  the  field  to  draw  the  vessels  along. 

It  is  in  crossing  here  that  the 
danger  of  Baffin's  Bay  existf. 
The  whalers   make  ample  pre- 
parations for  this  part  of  tneir 
voyage;    have   provisions    and 
^       clothing  at  hand  ready  to  cast 
^z.     ^pon  the  ice,  for  a  year  rarely 
^'    passes  that  some  vessel  is  not 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged. 
If    a   S.   W.   gale  occurs,  the 
whole  pack  is  set  in   motion; 
thousands  of  square  miles  of 
iee    impelled  with    fearful    mo- 
iiienluiii   «e<-k  this  X.  R  comiT 
of  itie  luiy.     The  devoted  ships 
raiiited   iiiiing    llie    Iiiiid  iill    in 
pu^itioTis  most  favorubt'-  (o  re- 
ceive   llie  sliiK-k,    iiWiiit  llic  is- 
•  sue. 

sirous.     No  les!'  than  ninefefii  ships  were  tiil:il!y 
On  the  lOili  of  June  -.x  gtile  si>r:iiig  up:  llie  skieji 
lly  tliruugli  the  ri'ijiing,  ;iiul  vuit-es  were  lusird   in  wild 
ere   seeuriiiijT  iheir  t^hips  ;  but  itmre  fcurliil  \v:is  the 


JlalTm'*  : 
»  year  IftW  was  eiiiine 
ed,  iuid  Uvelve  biullv  iiiju>.-<l 
aek.  llu-\\in.lli.>\v|ed    h.ii. 
..uasllirdiHei 


fL-,.Mt  of  ^-rinding,  (Tiij^hing  lee.  "Slowly  it  eanie  ;  il  re;i<lie,I  ili.- 
Hid  liirii  eii^itr.1  a  seeiie  of  desirucliun  painful  to  de.-^erihe  :  fulling'  iimsl^,  the 
gin  (if  ve?.-el,-'  >i(li'.s  llie  iee  rearing  and  tumbling  on  their  decks  until  they  sank 
I  il."  wei-fhl,  llu-  (lir-order  lieij^litencd  liv  a  lhon::<iuid  men  striving:  to  save  boats, 
,',  and  ()rovi^iim>.      With  all   tlii.s  it  is'u  remnrkable  fact  ihiit  mi  lives  were  1«.>:. 

tl I<MHent   of  deslrnelion,  atlWrdiiig  an  e;i:?y  iiieims  of  esi-upc.     Till'  Amerieiiu 

fortiunil.-jy  had  no  very  severe  trials  there  ;  'the  few  '  nips '  or  siiuctves  our  litt:." 
ceived  luilv  i^-.tu-  j^n-ater  coniiili'iice  in  iheir  powers  to  resist  the  liereest  eomnii-- 

the   ice.     "Of  siiiaJI    size  and  strongly  fortified,  they  would  ri.se  up  as  Hie  heavy 
.Sf<l  upon  tlieir  botiiinis.     The  iee,  from   six  lo  ton  feet  thick,  frequi'ntly  would 
ion- wiiHT  than  tbe  brigs,  ilu-ri-furi;   the  probability  of  their  rining  was   uuieh  In- 
,  h'tting  the  tlues  waste  llicir  fury  by  jiassing  beneath, 
diore  rose  a  wall,  tlie  s.-a  front  of  a  Vii.st  glacier,  which  extends  llirouglioii;  lb.- 

if  Melville  Bay.     From  this  are  detached  most  of  tlic  berg^t  foiuid  in  that  inland 
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sea.  Th(^  are  fonnd  there  mnch  larger  than  those  met  fiutiMx  Bonth ';  ooaofjiag  a  wft- 
tvr  area  of  acres,  they  tower  several  hundred  feet  above  the  amfroe.  A  party  »swnwlt4 
one,  the  largest  in  sight,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  fonnd  it  to  be  opwank  of  Mbue 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  great  heig)lti  ue,  howemtStt^Hll 
by  the  elevation  of  pinnacles,  the  average  height  of  ^e  exposed  maat  bt^iig  pcrilipijig 
two  hundred  feet  But  this  is  enormous,  when  we  recwect  tiiat  for  ereiy  fixit*|N(^f 
the  surface  there  are  seven  below.  It  is  said  that  for  a  long  time  two  bogsven 
grounded  in  water  300  faUioms  deeper  1800  feet  Navigators  fieqaenttjaee  lliiiiilisii^ 
to  pieces,  attended  with  a  load  noise  resembling  thunder,  and  lashing  tke  sea  into  iw 
lent  agitation.  A 

"  The  effect  of  atmoepberic  refraction  is  marvellous  in  the  eztzeme.  Ot^ecta  tMpwl 
the  horizon  will  suddenly  be  seen  suspended  in  air,  undergoing  •  Twiehr  of  Btnwff 
shapes ;  they  become  inverted ;  the  lower  parts  descend  to  the  horizon,  while  the  in|% 
stretching  on  laterally  until  they  touch,  grow  in  appearance  to  an  arched  bridge  Tiff 
bergs  most  frequently  when  refracted  seem  like  hour-glasses,  leaning  toweia,  or  hM 
dark,  undefined  maasea.  A  range  of  distant  hammocks  sometimeB lools liJuB  aci^i^iD 
seen  afar  off.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  are,  first  the  elevatioB  of  the  tviW! 
space  of  ice,  all  around  the  spectator,  until  he  seems  to  occupy  the  centzo  of  m,  wt  tt^ 
cavity,  which  moves  as  he  moves.  Second,  the  elevation  oi  the  horizon  into  a 
wall  or  amphitheatre,  reminding  the  observer  of  a  fit  place  for  the  genii  of  the  _. 
watch  the  fierce  encounters  of  the  '  zier  soldiers.'  When  beset  or  creeping  slowly 
parties  from  the  American  vessels  would  be  permitted  to  attack  an  occanomi  hii^ 
shoot  water-fowl,  which  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  bad  on  table  daily,  or  ptaetiae  1k*Mt 
of  getting  within  gun-shot  of  the  cunuing  seal.  The  beaia,  seala,  and  birda,  way*  XJpli 
Grimn,  to  many  of  us  at  first  were  repulsive  in  the  extreme;  but  ace<»dii^  to^jwij 
the  wise  provisions  of  our  nature  we  acquired  a  taste  and  even  a  fondons  Sot  Italft 
We  no  longer  thought,  as  at  first  we  did,  tliat  the  chief  ingredient  with  which  they  mn 
cooked  was  the  grossest  kind  of  train  oil.  A  great  deal  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  a^ 
cessary  to  impart  sufficient  warmth  to  the  system.  The  climate  so  operates  upon  m  thst 
we  take  to  it  kindly.  I  have  never  eaten  a  tallow  candle  or  drank  oi^,  but  1  have  lirad 
upon  food  and  enjoyed  it,  which  if  offered  to  me  now  I  could  not  abide. 

"  On  the  Idtb  of  August,  the  vessels  reached  Cape  York.  There  two  Eslumaaa*! 
the  Boss  tribe  of  Arctic  Highlanders  were  heard  hailing  the  brigs.  Sontling  a  botlin, 
they  by  signs  communicated  the  fact  that  they  were  expressing  their  delight  aJ  Mcili 
vessels,  and  that  they  belonged  to  a  hunting  p^ty, camped  nearby.  Thia  tribe  of£tki- 
maux  have  had  little  or  no  communication  with  white  men.  They  live  in  their  aboni^ 
iiial  condition,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  their  Southern  neighbors^  ncparat^d  \iy  tl» 
great  glacier  which  forms  an  impassable  barrier, 

"  Near  Cape  York,  a  party  landed,  and  procured  some  of  the  red  snow,  which  ww  H 
abundant  in  Boss's  time  that  he  called  that  part  of  the  coast  the  Crimson  Clilfc  o( 
Beverly. 

"  The  mean  tempemture  of  summer  is  about  two  degrees  above  the  freezing  piM 
remaining  thus  low  on  account  of  the  conatant  change  of  ice  to  water.  At  night,  orlte 
period  called  night,  when  the  sun  in  its  northern  course  sweeps  near  tlio  liorixoii,  and  rf 
ter  it  has  begun  to  dip,  the  temperature  then  at  the  freezing  point,  a  lontiug  nf  ittii 
calm  weather  is  formed  over  the  pools,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  ihieklM 
which  is  a  serious  impediment  to  a  vessel's  progress.  This  '  Toang  ice,'  as  it  i*  otlMil 
frequently  fresh.  It  is  the  freezing  of  the  upper  surface  ot  a  stratum  of  frersth  9UB 
which  spreads  over  the  salt  from  the  surrouudrng  floes,  and  remains  Bcparaled  beeas> 
undisturbed  by  wind.  In  the  summer  the  men  perform  their  woik  without  jackets.  (Ehr 
atmosphere  feels  as  pleasant  as  that  of  some  of  the  favored  places  of  the  worUt. 

"  On  the  18th  of  August  the  brigs  began  to  lift  to  a  gentle  swell  fiom  N.  W.,  OmJt 
(lication  of  being  near  the  north  water,  or  having  reached  ihe  extresnity  of  the  pMfc 
With  a  fine  breeze  they  bore  away  to  the  westward,  pasatng  bem,  ai)d  nailing  thiMft 
fields  of  ice.     The  highest  latitude  obtained  in  crossmg  was  76  aeg.  80  min. 

"  The  next  day  they  fell  in  with  the  Expedition  under  Capt  Peimr,  who  had  faiMs 
an  attempt  to  reach  Jones's  Sound,  on  account  of  the  ice  blookii      up  its  app«MCb» 
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Entering  Lancaster  Sonnd,  they  came  np  with  a  BritiBh  barqne  and  steamer,  belonging 
to  the  cxp&lition  under  Capt  Austin. 

^  It  bemg  impossible  to  cross  Wellington  Channel,  the  vessels  on  the  27th  were 
tiMiored  to  the  ice  at  Beechey's  Island.  A  plan  for  searching  the  adjacent  shores  was 
fanned  by  the  commanders.  Parties  were  organized  and  sent  out.  One  from  Penny's 
brig,  led  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  rescue  of  a  broth- 
er, ascended  a  bluff  part  of  the  island,  and  came  upon  the  site  of  Franklin's  winter  quar- 
ters. The  intelligence  soon  spread,  and  all  that  could  be  spared  were  seen  wending  their 
gray  thither.  A  mournful  scene  ensued.  In  a  spot  removed  from  where  a  carpenter's 
ihed  had  been  erected,  and  where  the  accumulated  mass  of  winter's  rubbish  had  been 
leposited,  was  a  throng,  looking  silently  and  sadly  upon  the  mounds  raised  over  the 
lead.  Affixed  to  the  graves  were  head-boards,  neatly  carved,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
lead  and  those  of  the  ship,  and  the  date  of  their  erection.  These  dates  showed  that  the 
Diis^ing  navigators  had  spent  their  first  winter  there.  Eager  -search  was  made  for  the 
government  cylinder,  containing  the  official  account  of  their  arrival,  and  pointing  out 
ttieir  anticipated  route,  but  without  success.  Not  a  scrap  of  writing  could  be  found. 
Fhe  Rescue  was  detailed  to  prosecute  the  search  along  the  east  shore  of  the  channel  to 
ft  bold  headland  seen  in  that  direction,  in  hopes  that  there  some  record  might  be  found. 
Bhe  proceeded  up  the  channel  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit,  whence  a  party  started  on 
loot.  The  party  came  across  a  large  cairn,  partially  overturned,  which  had  in  and  about 
it  many  bones  of  arctic  animals,  but  nothing  to  tell  whether  it  had  been  a  store-house 
of  the  Eskimaux  or  the  work  of  civilized  hands.  On  the  apex  nothing  was  found.  Its 
nimmit,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  hills,  bat 
BO  little  mound  of  stones  could  be  seen  to  guide  our  footsteps  to  the  glad  news  of  where 
PVankfin  had  gone.  From  the  elevation  the  channel  was  seen  to  be  full  if  ice ;  land  was 
liscovered  to  the  north,  and  the  impression  was  at  the  time  that  the  shore  rounded  into 
I  bay,  with  an  opening  to  the  N.  W.,  which  was  afterwards  verified  by  Capts.  De  Haven 
ind  Penny." 

The  American  vessels  were  fourteen  days  delayed  before  the  channel  could  be  crossed, 
hough  its  breadth  is  but  30  miles.  Unless  a  strong  and  favorable  wind  occurs  when  a 
ressel  readies  one  of  the  passages  having  a  northern  bend,  she  will  very  likely  be  de- 
fined until  one  happens. 

Reaching  Cape  Ilotham,  they  stood  away  west,  in  a  channel  along  the  south  shore 
vf  Cornwallis  island,  until  brought  up  by  the  fixed  ice,  four  miles  south-west  of  Griffith's 
stand.  There,  their  furthest  position,  they  made  fast,  in  company  with  Austin's  and 
Penny'?  squadron,  in  all,  eight  vessels.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  Rescue  was 
ilown  from  her  anchors.  After  undergoing  considerable  exposure  in  the  gale,  having  her 
iidi»s,  decks,  and  rigging  so  coated  with  ice  that  she  seemed  like  a  small  brig  under  weigh, 
i^ith  the  loss  of  an  anchor,  a  boat,  and  sustaining  injury  by  having  the  rudder  and  stern 
>art  sprung,  she  succeeded  in  finding  shelter  under  the  island,  and  the  next  day  rejoined 
he  Advance.  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  both  vessels  were  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
VVellinglon  Channel,  and  became  frozen  in  for  the  winter.  From  that  time  the  crew 
•eased  to  have  control  over  the  vessels,  until  the  5th  of  the  following  June.  Firmly  held 
rr  the  ice,  they  defied  the  strongest  efforts,  and  drifted  about  as  the  field  drifted. 

It  is  the  rule  with  Arctic  explorers  to  seek  a  harbor  at  the  close  of  the  season,  that  they 
may  be  free  from  the  commotions  of  the  winter  ice,  that  observatories  may  be  erected, 
stores  moved  to  a  safe  place,  and  preparations  made  for  spring  operations. 

Wintering  in  the  "  pack  "  has  always  been  attended  with  some  danger,  and  great  mor- 
tality, from  scurvy  chiefly.  English  whale  ships,  delayed  towards  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
kember,  when  a  c^m  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  sea  with 
toe  through  which  a  vessel  cannot  penetrate,  have  passed  a  dismal  time.  Sometimes, 
khoDgh  rarely,  a  ship  would  be  crushed,  when  escape  for  the  crew,  unless  another  ship 
irere  in  sight,  would  be  impossible.  Death  came  among  them  in  a  most  distressing  form, 
msinly  owing  to  their  not  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  agents  for  preserving 
health  —  a  want  of  organization  and  discipline,  without  which  the  circumstances  of  their 
Utoation  exercised  a  depressing  and  dangerous  effect  upon  them. 

The  American  vessels  had  been  sailing  with  a  strong  wind,  which  becoming  light,  they 
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found  themselves  fast  in  a  tluck  sludge,  or  mixture  of  snow  and  water.  lo 
hours  it  was  firm  enough  to  bear  a  man,  and  when  measured  on  the  Ist  of 
the  ice  was  found  three  feet  thick.  iiiv«' 

Though  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  harbor,  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  gBvfe|fi 
of   remaining  at  least  within  the  field  of  operations.  '  :  r  lU* 

A  succession  of  southerly  gales  occurring,  the  ships  were  driven,  with  aU  tlwlNA 
sight,  up  Wellington  Channel,  iintil  they  reached  latitude  7d  deg.  25  nun.  Pn^btlt 
position  much  new  land  was  seen.  A  range  of  high  moontains  very  jastly  reeerrti'fc 
name  of  Grinnell.  A  channel,  leading  to  the  N.  W.,  was  named  after  the  diaC  '*~' 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  National  Observatory,  Mr.  Maury.  Capes  and 
er  before  seen,  unless  by  the  missing  navigators,  were  named. 

Captain  Penny,  the  following  spring,  without  knowledge  of  the  Americww 
been  ahead  of  him,  gave  English  names  to  the  above  land,  caUing  Grinnell  ' 
bert  land;  Maury's  Channel,  Victoria  Channel,  etc.  '  • 

The  ice  not  becoming  fixed,  but  beginning  to  drift  to  and  fro,  and  occasionally  hml^ 
ing  up  near  the  brigs,  the  crews  for  a  long  time  lived  aa  in  the  summer.  Withoui  staM 
in  the  apartments  below,  with  a  temperature  reaching  at  times  to  12  deg.  below  Mft 
they  had  not  much  comfort.  Ice  and  rain  formed  along  the  sides  and  beam?.  IS* 
clothing  became  frosted  or  moist  with  the  water  dripping  from  overhead.  CoMilH 
still  cheerful,  they  waited  for  the  ice  to  become  fixed.  It  seeming  to  have  but  liitbfl^ 
tion  of  doing  that,  the  appearance  of  scurvy  among  the  men  tendered  it  nccesmn* 
take  measures  for  spending  the  winter,  even  if  at  ^e  sacrifice  of  half  thr  etoivs.  9 
Advance  was  prepared  as  a  winter  faoteL  Many  of  her  stores  were  risked  u[>on  Aste 
a  housing  cloth  rigged,  three  stoves  started,  when  those  of  the  Rescue,  on  the  liM 
November,  slung  their  hammocks  aboard  of  her.  By  all  Uving  together  they  ^Jiu**! 
more  comfortable  time,  and  saved  much  fueL  '  ^ 

Frequent  attempts  were  made  to  land  during  the  drift  in  Wellington  Chniind,  MH 
failed,  for  a  lane  of  water  was  invariably  formed  along  shore.  In  October  thff  nufMT 
winds  began  to  prevaiL  In  those  narrow  passages  whose  shores  were  high,  strong  vM 
took  the  direction  of  the  passage;  that  ia,  a  north-weat  gale  would  be  felt  firom  miAh 
Wellington  Channel,  andfrom  west  in  Barrow's  Stnits.     Presently  the  ice  '"* 
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Mfdng  out  of  the  channel ;  Cape  Riley  was  passed ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  Jannary, 
tflElyUe  ships  had  reached  Baffin's  Bay. 

r.:^*  We  had  thonght,"  says  Lient  Ghriffin,  ^  when  havine  failed  to  attain  a  position,  whence 
td  spring  operations  could  be  carried  on,  and  finding  ourselves  drifting  up  Wel- 
Channef,  that  fortune  had  relented.  As  each  additional  mile  lessened  the  dis- 
to  a  region  where  many  thought  Franklin  could  be  found,  our  hopes  brightened. 
ing  did  the  prospect  become,  that  sledges  were  made,  provisions  packed,  and 
organized  for  establishing  depots  for  spring  use  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
Hjttoent  country.  But,  alas!  all  our  hopes  were  destroyed.  Borne  by  an  irresistible 
m&t  we  left  the  scenes  of  our  brightest  dreams  far  behind.  We  were  not  left  to  repine 
ring  over  our  misfortune ;  the  mighty  elements  which  extended  about  us  calU^d  for  our 
■Wdifulness.  The  sledges  that  we  hoped  to  have  dragged  to  Franklin's  n^lease,  the 
rftovisions  we  thought  we  might  have  shared  with  him,  were  now  required  for  our  own 
mttty*  These,  with  tents,  bags  of  clothing,  were  all  kept  in  readiness  to  move  to  the 
0^  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  be  routed  out  in  the  darkness  of  night,  although 
t  was  all  night,  the  sun  having  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  by  the  violent  shocks  felt 
hough  the  vessel  as  the  ice  crushed  and  tumbled  alongside.  On  one  occasion  the  dan- 
fat  to  the  vessels  was  great,  because  their  extremities  were  exposed  to  the  lateral  action 
if  the  fiields.     The  wsul  of  hammocks  had  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Advance's 

Band  had  made  a  slight  exhibition  of  it»  power  by  brushing  away  the  Re:>cue's 
nrit  and  some  of  the  works  forward,  when  motion  ceased  altogether.  On  another 
on  a  piece  of  thick  ice  was  forced  under  the  Advance's  keel,  by  which  she  was 
ifaed  abaft  some  four  or  six  feet,  remaining  in  that  position  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
l^^  The  cold  increased  until,  in  the  month  of  February,  it  had  reached  the  lowest  point, 
HS  deg.  below  zero.  We  experienced  not  near  so  much  inconvenience  from  the  cold  as 
we  had  anticipated.  Our  natures  underwent  a  change  —  an  adaptation  to  the  climate. 
iVben  a  wind  did  not  prevail  I  have  gone  out  walking  upon  the  ice  clad  in  ordinary 
nlot  cloth,  and  though  the  mercury  was  no  longer  fluid,  have  become  unpleasantly 
irarm.  Active  exercise  so  heated  us  that  we  would  unbutton  our  coats,  and  take  oft 
UNI  and  gloves,  to  get  cool.  There  was  no  difficulty,  however,  in  doing  that ;  standing 
till  a  few  minutes  was  sufficient.  K  a  wind  prevailed,  walking  was  very  painful.  The 
aoe  or  hands  exposed  to  it  became  frosted ;  it  penetrated  through  the  thickest  clothing, 
Baking  one  feel  as  though  he  were  stuck  by  a  thousand  pins. 

•*  We  never  felt  any  inconvenience  from  having  the  cabin  heated  to  60  deg.  above  zero, 
jid  going  into  the  atmosphere  at  46  deg.  below,  the  time  occupied  in  changing  being 
lot  more  than  two  minutes.  Whenever  a  door  was  opened  leading  below,  the  cold  air 
irould  rush  in,  and  cause  a  dense  volume  of  vapor  to  appear,  but  never  a  shower  of  ar- 
ificial  snow,  as  described  by  some  Arctic  visitors.  Everything  exposed  became  solid 
xcept  spirits  of  wine.  Before  the  winter  was  over,  the  ice  increased  to  between  7  and 
I  feet  in  thickness.  The  timbers  of  the  vessels  made  frequent  noises,  sharp  and  crack- 
ing, like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  From  a  ventilator  that  was  used  escaped  a  vapor  so 
lense  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  smoke. 

**  Though  the  sun  did  not  rise  for  a  period  of  85  days,  it  was  never  so  constantly  dark 
hat  the  crews  did  not  take  the  usual  exercise  upon  the  ice.  The  22d  of  December,  the 
larkest  day,  the  sun  having  reached  its  most  southern  declination,  about  noon,  for  a 
hort  time,  there  was  light  enough  to  read  ordinary  print  with  tolerable  facility  by  turning 
lie  book  to  the  south,  though  at  the  time  a  brilliant  full  moon  was  shining.  During  the 
leriod  of  darkness  the  Aurora  Borealis  constantly  displayed  itself,  but  not  of  such  sin- 
jalnx  beauty  as  is  observed  in  more  southern  latitudes.  Of  a  pale  white  color,  it  would 
lenerally  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  belt  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
n  Wellington  Channel  and  where  the  variation  was  12  points,  it  extended  from  the  S. 
S.  to  N.  W.,  touching  the  horizon.  As  the  variation  changed,  its  direction  changed. 
IVIien  last  observed,  its  direction  was  north  and  south. 

*•  With  but  little  else  to  attend  to,  most  of  the  time  was  engaged  in  healthftil  exer- 
ibe  on  the  ice,  or  seeking  instruction  and  amusement  aboard.  Snow  walls  and  houses 
rere  built  about  the  vessels.  The  men  were  trained  to  drag  the  loaded  sledges ;  skat- 
ing, sliding,  and  games  of  ball  were  played*    Bears  and  foxes  were  occasionally  chased. 
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and  long  walks  taken.  On  boaid  tbey  played  at  varioaa  games,  convened,  utA  Kad; 
iho  iiK^n  doing  the  same,  besides  receiving  inBtmction  from  uie  officers  in  the  danteatnf 
branches  of  navigation.  Theatrical  entertainments  were  got  np  every  two  weii% 
which  contributed  much  to  while  away  the  tedious  months.  The  exhibitions  taUH 
place  on  deck,  the  audience  was  ireqnently  exposed  to  low  temperatures;  on  tmeneit 
dion  to  30  deg.  The  acton  always  received  great  applause,  for  it  was  a  capital  wayto 
wanii  the  feet  The  ladies  in  the  play>  tenacious  of  their  right  to  appear  to  best  advik' 
tuge,  would  come  out  in  dresses  cut  exceedingly  low  aboat  the  neck,  and  with  1hi> 
tihorrest  possible  sleeves  on ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  their  alabaster  «oat> 
pk-xions  would  turn  to  scarlet. 

"  Once  in  the  Bay,  the  ships  soon  lost  sight  of  land,  and  could  only  tell  of  the  souths 
drift  by  the  sinking  of  the  northern  constellationB,  and  the  rising  of  those  in  the  millt. 

"  On  the  39th  of  January,  at  meridian,  the  sun  was  seen,  and  hailed  with  three  ohSMi 
Ail  were  glad  and  joyous  at  his  return  ;  the  eaergtes  seemed  to  be  quickened :  bat  b  Ha 
rays  the  moon  scemeid  to  have  a  ghostly  hue.  Living  so  long  in  the  dari^  tbeycoo^K 
cd  with  ordinary  men  as  the  plant  which  pales  when  shut  oni  from  light,  does  witkAl 
verdure  of  the  sunny  plain. 

"  The  increase  of  daylight  was  mpid.  As  the  sun  ascended  the  heavens,  at  altitota 
varying  irom  4  deg.  to  8  deg.,  beautiful  displays  of  '  Parhelia'  were  seen.  A  cird^  be- 
cept  an  arc  intercepted  by  the  horizon,  of  bright  light,  in  radius  geneially  22  deg.,wMll 
appear  about  the  sun.  At  points  of  this  circle,  at  equal  altitudes  with  the  son,  wodd 
be  seen  dazzling  spots  called  mock  suns ;  whilst  vertically  overhead  a  third  wonM  tl 
Bc^n.  An  outer  circle,  with  a  radius  of  46  deg.,  with  the  same  suns,  but  not  so  bii^^ 
would  also  be  seen. 

"  The  circlcB  were  straw-color,  although  sometimes  they  displayed  the  prisioatie  tirtL 
The  liuna  were  reddish  white.  At  times  the  circles  would  be  seen  without  the  siinii  it 
others  the  suns  would  glisten  without  the  circles. 

"On  one  occasion  the  heavens  were  filled  with  a  most  elaborate  picture^  ThcfiM 
circles,  with  theii  suns,  were  reflected  from  every  quarter.  Turn  where  you  wool^ifak 
cit'B  would  be  seen  intercepting  circles,  and  mock  buub  in  every  direction.  "  ' 
ler  the  moon  produced  the  same  phenomena,  only  much  more  feeble. 

"  In  April  the  long  day  began.  Preparations  were  made  for  renewing  the 
of  last  year.  On  the  24th  her  crew  returned  to  the  Rescue.  The  heat  increaBcd;  _ 
ing  was  aneated ;  and  pools  began  to  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  field.  Tbew  ftA 
supply  the  ships  with  water  during  the  summer.  In  winter  they  had  a  i»Sfe  fmt^ 
about  which  the  smoke  from  the  galley  circulated,  with  sufficient  heat  to  melt  tlie  smV 
placed  in  it. 

"  On  the  5th  of  June,  in  latitude  66  1-3  deg.,  the  immense  field  in  which  the  dipi 
had  been  fettered  for  nine  months,  and  which  had  born  them  the  distance  of  opwardfrf 
a  thousand  miles, broke  into  small  iragments. 

"  A  swell  had  been  felt  from  the  6.  E.,  which  caused  the  ice  to  complain  a  ereat  dcel; 
wiif  II  apparently  having  resisted  the  undulations  to  tlie  last,  it  yielded,  ana  in  fifteui 
minutes  from  the  time  the  first  crack  was  noticed,  what  had  been  an  unlimited  cxtrs! 
of  ice,  averaging  7  1-3  feet  thick,  was  converted  into  a  confused  and  jooiling  manot 
Ismail  flocB  and  sconce  pieces. 

"On  the  Tth  the  ships  moved  under  the  infiuence  of  sails  EUidwurpfi.  On  tbeltiii 
they  cleared  the  pack  in  a  gale  of  wind,  which  made  most  on  boani  drrndfully  m* 
sick.  On  the  18th  the  Rescue  joined  the  Advance  and  Liefly  in  tlic  isliuid  of  Sinv 
where  Kome  ecurvy-grass,  seal  steaks,  and  Dutch  small  beer  eradicated  tlic  scurvy,  sM 
Rlrt-ngthenedthe  crew," 

A  few  weeks  after  leaving  Itiefiy,  they  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  British  whal*  1^ 

They  continued  until  the  19th  of  August  trying  to  penetrate  Hclvillo  Bay,  bnlilut 
thi-  whalers  who  were  returning  when  met,  tbey  were  obliged  to  shape  their  course  nalk 
Failingto  pass  the  barrier,  their  duty  was  to  return  home.  Tb''  *^*y  did,  after  hrode 
ing  at  several  places  on  the  Greenland  coast,  where  they  were  ju  ly  received,  and  to- 
nishedwith  provisions  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  oontemporaneous  voyages  by  the  English  vessels  employed  in  tha  aeercb  kt  ei^ 
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Pnnklin  were  not  withoat  interesting  resnlts.  Besides,  the  explorations  of  Wei* 
)n  channel  by  captain  Penny  mentioned  above,  the  habel,  commanded  by  captain 
dd,  proceeded  up  Jones's  Sound  as  far  as  lat.  83  dee.  north.  The  captain  saw  open 
r  to  the  northward,  and  the  land  tending  to  the  noruiweBt  He  also  entered  Smith 
td,  and  reached  lat.  78  deg.  38  rain.  21  sec.  north.  Here  be  found  the  Great  Polv 
I,  extending  through  seven  points  of  the  compass,  with  a  vast  sea  cumbered  with 

ice,  but  was  blown  out  of  the  sonnd  with  a  gale  from  the  northward  that  lasted 
r-«ix  boars.  Whale  sound  was  also  examined,  and  found  tolerably  open.  Captain 
eld  reached  within  11  1-2  deg.  of  the  North  Pole,  one  hundred  miles  further  ntnrth 
any  other  navigator  in  Baffin's  Bay.  No  trace  whatever  was  found  of  the  missing 
lition.  But  those  voyages  have  tended  greatly  to  confirm  the  idea  of  an  open 
iC  sea,  accessible  through  Wellington  channel,  and  also  through  Whale  Sound,  and 

openings  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

is  stated  that  the  various  expeditions  that  have  been  fitted  out  within  the  lant  five 
,  for  the  discovery  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  have  cost  an  aggregate  of  ^768,466. 
t  years  have  now  elapsed  without  tidings  &om  the  missing  voyager.  No  less 
fifteen  expeditions  in  all,  consisting  of  thirty  vessels,  besides  boat^  have  been  eo* 
d  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  effort  is  still  continued.  Though  Franklin  should  not  be 
1,  yet  tile  search  for  him  can  hardly  fail  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
e  Regions. 

is  not  grntTolly  understood  how  life  can  be  sustained  in  the  Polar  regions  when 
iflourccs  of  the  ship  fail.  We  know  that  the  Eskimaux  live  there,  deriving  thdr 
:  support  from  what  nature  furnishes  in  the  shape  of  whales,  seals,  bearH,  foxes, 
musk-oxen,  birds,  etc  These  are  very  numerous  in  many  places,  and  to  the  meatu 
riUzed  man  would  fall  a  much  easier  prey  than  to  the  speai  and  arrow  of  the  Eaki< 

L 

captain  finding  himself  likely  to  he  blocked  up  beyond  the  period  for  which  he  1* 
sioncd,  should  commence  early  to  gather  a  store  of  animals  and  birds.  It  is  the 
best  kind  of  food  for  the  region,  generating  heat  in  the  system,  and  pOBseBsing 
BOrbutiu  properties.  The  skins  furnish  warm  clothing,  tents,  and  boats,  if  they 
them  to  ci<oape  in  ;  the  blubber  or  fatty  portions  may  be  used  for  fuel,  as  is  prao- 
by  the  Eskimaux.  So  far  as  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  are  concerned,  life  can  be 
ined  in  these  latitudes. 

e  navigation  ia  somewhat  facilitated  by  the  observance  of  certain  appearances  in 
ly  near  the  horizon.     Over  water  a  dark  blue  reflection  hangd,  known  as  "water 

sky."  Early  in  the  seac 
son,  and  towards  its  close, 
this  water  sky  is  changed 
to  what  is  known  as 
"  firost  smoke."  The  wa- 
ta  steams  as  though  it 
were  a  huge  boiling  caul- 
dron. From  every  crack 
^  and  fissure  in  the  ice  col- 
umns of  smoke  are  seen 


"  Another  appearance, 
called  "  ice  blink"  is  seen, 
indicating  the  pretience  of 
ioe  in  that  direction.  It  is 
a  white  glistening  sba- 
tnm  near  the  horizon.  A 
*'iand  blink"  is  the  same, 
bat  has  a  yellowish  hue." 


/' 


16  AMEBICA.    ITS  MASS  AND' OUTLINE. 

ni.     GENERAL    GEOGRAPHICAL    OUTLINE    OP  THE    WEBTEBl 
CONTINENT*. 

When  the  Amrrican  or  Western  division  of  the  New  Wcirld  is  compared  witk  Ik 
Old  World,  it  presents  in  its  general  contour  and  distribntion,  a  marked  rnnhiit 
Both  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  two  principal  masses,  since  Europe  and  Ut, 
ttiough  in  the  works  of  geographers,  they  make  two  grand  dlviaiona  —  present  to  lit 
eye  but  une  ma^is  of  land.  But  the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  those  masaet  «U 
respect  to  each  other  is  strikingly  different  Africa  joins  Asia  by  the  short  JMan 
of  Suez,  and  at  more  than  one  point  can  almost  be  seen  from  both  Asia  and  Bft 
rope,  being  separated  from  the  one  by  the  narrow  Ked  Sea,  and  from  the  otliv  bj 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  narrowness  is  also  a  striking  characteristic.  ' 

The  two  divisions  of  America  are,  on  the  other  hand,  thrown  apart  as  much  as  pmi- 
ble.  They  are  placed  lengthwise  in  a  line  with  each  other,  and  are  connected  onlybyi 
long  and  comparatively  narrow  isthmus  and  a  broken  chain  of  islands.  Henca  Ibe 
general  form  of  the  eastern  and  western  continents  greatly  differ.  The  narrow,  or  aquu 
and  oval-shaped  form  of  the  one  contrasts  strongly  with  the  slender,  narrow  and  ri» 
gated  form  of  the  other.  The  general  direction  of  the  lends  is  also  reversed,  lb 
greatest  length  in  the  one,  is  from  east  to  west ;  in  the  other,  from  north  to  south.  TIb 
astronomical  relation  is  nUo  somewhat  different.  The  eastern  continent  is  on  the  wUi 
placed  more  to  the  North.  It  reaches  to  the  78th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  while  the  Bott- 
em  extremity  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  only  extends  to  the  35th  degm  if 
north  latitude.  The  western  continent,  on  the  contrary,  extends  from  the  70tli  ikiffU 
of  north  latitude  to  the  55th  degree  of  south  latitude.  By  far  the  largest  mass  etiki 
eastern  continent  lies  north  of  the  equator,  and  in  the  temperate  zone,  while  alffioittti 
whole  of  South  America  is  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it'k 
the  Torrid  Zone.  ■  -' 

Their  extent  ia  also  very  different.  That  of  the  eastern  continent  amonnts  to  twM^ 
eight  millions  of  square  geographical  miles ;  that  of  the  western  continent  to  tenia  I 
half  millions,  or  less  than  half  as  much.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  America  is  nl>h 
nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  eestem  continent,  that  i%4i 
Europe  and  Africa  than  to  Asia,  ■■• 

These  various  circumstances,  of  size,  of  grouping,  of  direction,  of  aatrononucal  Jittf 
tion,  and  of  relative  position  to  each  other,  are  not  by  anv  means  matters  of  raMif 
cnrious  observation,  since  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  have  a  great  Jiifr 
ence  upon  the  whole  nature  of  both  these  continents,  while  it  is  to  their  combiBeitB- 
tion  that  the  peculiar  physical  character  of  each  is  owing.  ' 

Moisture,  fertility,  and  vegetation  depend  upon  the  vapors  w^bich  are  carried 
winds  from  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  ocean  into  the  interior  o£  the  continent.     7" 
the  masses  of  land  and  the  more  closely  they  are  clustered  together,  the  more 
is  for  them  to  receive  this  precious  gift  of  the  ocean.     The  eastoh  continent 
immense  bulk,  which  presents  the  most  vast,  the  most  unbroken  extent  of  * 
surface  of  the  globe,  is  the  least  accessible  in  its  centre  to  the  oceanic  inl 
therefore  merely  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  grouping  of  its  continenta, 
its  characteristic,  giving  rise  to  extensive  deserts.     In  the  American  continent, 
their  smaller  size  and  narrower  form,  few  parts  of  the  interior  are  bo  far  from ' 
•8  not  to  receive  their  share  of  the  moisture,  and  the  two  divisions  being  far  a] 
is  surrounded  by  an  open  sea.     Rains  and  vegetation  are  eonsequentiy  abuni 
deserts  arc  of  rare  occurrence  and  comparatively  small  extent 

The  general  direction  in  which  the  lands  extend,  Is  of  no  less  importance, 
body  of  the  old  world  having  its  principal  length  in  the  directions  eS  the       .  _ 
latitude,  has  a  greater  similarity  of  climate.     From  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.'^ 
western  coast  of  Europe,  the  traveller  can  proceed  for  seven  thonaaDd   miles 
direction,  without  ceasing  to  be  surrounded  by  the  same  nature,  tiie  aamo 

*  A  large  p&rt  of  the  two  foUowiDg  aiticlea  if  deriTod  ban  FrcAHor  Qvjuta  LeetnrM  Im 
butitnte  on  Physical  G«ogiapb]r. 
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the  same  or  analogous  plants  and  animals.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  which  stretches 
from  north  to  south,  the  zones  of  similar  climates  are  shorter,  and  in  travelling  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  two  Americas,  a  journey  also  of  some  seven  thousand  miles,  or 
a  little  more,  we  shall  pass  in  succession  through  all  the  temperatures  of  tiie  globe  -~ 
from  the  icy  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where  only  snows  and  lichen  cover  the  rocky 
sround,  to  the  climate  of  the  banana  and  the  pine  apple,  and  thence  again  to  the  deso- 
late regions  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  influence  of  such  a  difference  of 
climatic  character  on  the  whole  nature  of  the  two  worlds,  as  well  as  on  the  emigration 
of  the  primitive  tribes,  and  the  formation  of  civilized  societies,  cannot  fail  to  excite  tb& 
attention  of  the  least  reflective  observer. 

Nor  are  the  relative  astronomical  positions  of  the  two  continents  of  less  importance. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  division  of  the  old  world  [Europe  and  Asia]  lies 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Asia  sends  only  a  few  peninsulas  into  the  tropical  regions.  Af- 
rica alone  is  truly  tropical.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  old  world  being  thus  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  less  than  one-third  in  the  torrid,  it  is  remarkably  temperate  and 
even  cold.  In  the  new  world  the  division  of  climates  is  more  equaL  Nearly  one-halfithe 
land  is  within  the  tropics,  and  the  countries  which  compose  it  are  among  the  most  fa* 
?ored  by  nature,  while  a  great  part  of  the  other  half  is  unfit  for  cultivation  on  account 
of  its  severe  climate.  Compared  with  the  old  world,  the  American  continent  is  essen 
tially  tropical. 

It  is  also  the  influence  of  America  so  comparatively  near  to  the  western  shores  of 
the  old  world  in  arresting  and  turning  back  towards  the  north-east  the  great  atmos- 
pheric and  marine  currents  moving  between  the  tropics  from  east  to  west,  that  causes 
fche  climate  of  Europe  to  be  so  much  milder  than  any  other  on  the  globe,  under  the  same 
latitude,  presenting  such  a  contrast,  for  instance  between  the  mild  and  humid,  and 
sqnable  temperature  of  Ireland  and  England,  the  almost  perpetual  verdure  of  their 
Kelds,  their  fertile  soil  and  abundant  population,  with  the  sterile  regions  of  Labradofi 
naked  and  desolate  and  enveloped  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  snows  of  an 
Arctic  climate,  succeeded  by  a  summer,  very  short  indeed  but  almost  tropical  in  its  heat. 
Or  compare  these  same  islands  with  the  large  island  of  Greorgia,  in  the  south  AtlantiCf 
9r  with  Kerguelcn's  land  in  the  Indian  ocean,  situated,  both  of  them,  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes,  but  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  a  contrast  of  life  and  death ;  for  in 
these  last  named  regions,  the  approach  to  whose  shores  even  during  the  summer  is 
blocked  up  by  icebergs,  the  snow  constantly  covers  even  the  lowest  hills,  and  a  few 
tierbs,  a  few  mosses,  a  single  quadruped,  a  single  land-bird  are  the  sole  productions  of 
these  snowy  and  inhospitable  wastes.  Thus  America  exercised  over  Europe  for  ages 
l>efore  its  existence  was  known  there,  except  by  seeds,  fruits  and  uprooted  trees  cast  upon 
!ier  shores,  a  powerful  and  benificent  influence  almost  doubling  the  extent  of  her  ter- 
itoiry  adapted  to  the  development  of  civilized  societies — ^a  favor  which  these  regions  have 
wpaid  by  bestowing  upon  America  her  most  intelligent  and  progressive  population. 

The  general  and  characteristic  figure  of  the  two  divisions  of  America  is  the  same.  A 
brge  triangle  with  a  base  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  a  height  of  from 
three  thousand  three  hundred  to  four  thousand  miles,  the  base  being  towards  the  north, 
ind  the  vertex  towards  south.  The  general  lines  show  a  remarkable  parallelism  in  both* 
rhe  northern  coast  of  North  America,  leaving  out  the  deep  indentations,  stretches 
bom  north-west  to  south-east,  and  so  also  does  the  northern  coast  of  South  America. 
The  eastern  coast  in  both,  inclines  towards  the  south-west.  The  direction  of  the  coast 
Brom  California  to  Lower  Mexico  is  repeated  in  the  coast  of  Peru. 

It  is  this  expansion  of  the  northern  part  of  both  of  the  Americas  which  gives 
bo  each  its  climatic  peculiarity.  The  principal  mass  of  South  America  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  of  the  tropics  with  its  narrower  part  only  in  the  temperate  zone,  that 
livision  is  essentially  tropicaL  The  principal  mass  of  North  America  lying  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  with  its  smaller  extremity  only  in  the  tropical  region,  it  is  essentially  tem- 
perate, that  is,  in  its  inhabitable  parts. 

The  Americas  come  in  contact  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama,  by  which  the 
extreme  point  of  the  northern  division  barely  touches  on  its  western  side,  the  broad  mass 
>f  South  America.     The  two  divisions  are  not,  however,  exactly  north  and  south.     The 
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metidian  of  'Washington,  which  hem  by  fax  the  gntia  put  of  P  ii'Amacica  tttti 
vest  of  it,  has  also  the  whole  of  Sooth  America  to  the  east — a  .  an  whidi  hv  ikifr 
flnence  on  the  oonrae  of  the  winds  and  the  marine  cnirenta,  seems  gieatlj  to  amatihi 
temperature  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Central  America,  while  it  re-aota  fnoit^l* 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  as  well  u  on  Burapfc  -l  ' 

Upon  another  point,  the  new  world  seems  to  he  far  less  favored  than  tlw  <di  OW 
Sitter,  the  famoos  geographer  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  point  oot  the  vast  iiii|iwlrtlt' 
of  the  indentation  of  tiie  coasts  of  the  old  world  by  seas  and  hays.  Indeed,  BMilf 
and  Asia,  withont  their  islands  and  peninsulas,  would  have  been  historically  quite  fei^ 
ren.  Without  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Italy  and  Greece,  eo  famons  in  hietovTi  woM 
have  been  merely  two  little  chains  of  mountains  almost  lost  in  the  middle  of  as  oMifr 
neat.  In  this  respect,  the  new  world  is  far  less  favored.  South  America,  we  nay  t^ 
la  without  indentation  at  ell.  It  has  only  one  mile  of  coast  to  every  three  bnndndfllB' 
seventy-six  square  miles  of  snriace.  North  America,  like  all  the  Dorthen  dinitn^'k 
more  indented.  It  [KMsesses  numerous  islands,  and  deep  gulfs,  and  inland  Bea%  hi 
from  their  situation,  most  of  them  are  of  very  little  value.     The  u  .-       .. 


ipelago,  is  but  a  store-house  of  cold,  and  rendering  still  more  rude  in  climate  the  id^ 
cent  plains  of  the  continent  a  frozen  and  sterile  region,  to  which  belong  lAfann^ 
Melvule  peninsala  and  other  districts  in  that  neighbOThood.  Even  within  the  mUt' 
zones  the  peninsulas  do  not  belong  to  the  favored  parts.  The  interitw  of  Nova  Sooilf 
rugged  and  rocky,  is  scarcely  inhabitable.  Florida  is  an  extensive  swamp.  As  Inr 
and  level  peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake  is  greatlT  aflMt 
with  intermittent  fevers.  Mexican  CaUfomia  is  a  desert  withont  water,  while  Mni« 
foundland  has  too  harsh  and  foggy  a  climate  ever  to  become  of  great  impotulftv 
Among  the  deep  indentations  of  the  sea,  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  bay,  blodnd  op  wilhtl 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  bear  the  same  character  of  inatiUty.  ^^th  tm  g^l'0' 
Mexico,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  this  noble  inland  sea,  the  oidy  realty  iiuiaMII 
indentation  of  the  continent  (unless  we  ought  to  except  the  bay  of  the  Cheeapen^sif 
only  opens  to  the  commerce  of  nations  one  of  its  most  impcn^ant  highways,  bat  iHbMI- 
peraaps  of  more  consequence  to  America,  it  throws  open  tne  door  to  the  moirt  ntOHiv 
winds  of  the  tropics,  which  fertilize  with  abundant  rains  the  valley  of  the  tBaialA 
and  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.  ^'' 

But  this  deficiency  of  indentations,  is  in  part  made  up  tar  by  the  vast  navigahla  iMtf 
—  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  charming  lakes,  the  MiBsiBsippi  and  B£seonri,  the  O — 
the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata,  —  by  which  America  is  distinguished.  And  it  ii 
be  observed,  that  what  was  of  vast  consequence  in  the  infoncy  of  ciTiliz■lim^  I 
with  the  progress  of  events  much  less  so.  During  the  most  Ixilliant  period  cit  i 
hifltory,the  Mediterranean  sea  was  the  centre  of  the  civilized  nation^^,  and  their  principil 
medium  of  commerce  and  commimication.  But  since  man  has  mast^reil  the  oi-rno,  da 
Atlantic  has  become  what  the  Mediterranean  was  in  antiquity,  and  all  Biimpe,  NmA 
and  South  America,  and  Africa,  have  taken  the  places  then  held  by  Spain,  Itnly.  UpseCb 
and  the  Levant.  The  deep  indentations  and  rich  peniosnlas  of  the  old  world  WM 
essential  perhaps  to  the  commencement  of  civilization  by  affording  protection  ageioit 
the  wandering  hordes  of  barbarians  by  whom  the  widespread  interior  was  poseeatied ;  M 
the  vast  plains  and  extended  valleys  of  America,  faciutatingiDterconiinunicatian  afll 
omnmerce,  and  Izaversed  as  they  are  by  aid  of  steam,  aJlord  perhaps  the  ptiyderf 
conditions  essential  to  its  highest  development  ^ 

IV.    FORMS  OP  RELIEF,  AND  MOUNTAIN  SYSTEMS  OF   AMERICA 

The  forms  of  relief  in  both  Americas,  the  elevation,  that  is,  of  different  portions  of 
tliem  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  as  simple  as  the  exterior  forms  of  th<^  coDtinnit 
and  like  those  last,  they  have  a  similarity  a[  character  which  i»  very  remurkuble,ua 
which  clevly  indicates  their  oommoo  origin,  as  parte  of  one  Tb«  promineal 

featore  in  both  Soath  and  North  America,  is  the  long  series  of  ted  lands,  and  at 

high  chains  of  mountains,  which  under  diffaent  names  run  from    >nth-east  to  ncrtb* 
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always  a  very  subordinate  feature,  nothing  more  than  elevated  longitudinal 
between  two  mountain  ranges.  The  Andes  do  not,  like  the  Himalayas,  of  Cen* 
L,  have  an  extensive  table  land  of  which  they  are  the  border.  They  rise  sud- 
e  a  huge  wall  from  the  sea-shore  on  the  west,  and  from  the  low  plains  on  the 
ir  steep  slopes  being  fearfully  indented,  especially  on  the  western  side,  cut  open 
^pth  of  several  thousand  feet  by  those  abrupt  transversal  valleys  or  chasms,  to 
c  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  Quebradcu 

second  or  central  portion  of  the  great  American  Chain,  that  which  extends  from 
3U8  of  Panama,  through  Central  America  and  Mexico,  the  case  is  very  different. 
I  form  of  table  land  predominates,  and  that  of  mountain  chain  is  subordinated, 
ily  disappears.  High  solid  masses  of  land,  free  from  deep  indentations,  and 
g  out  at  the  top  into  extensive  level  plains  —  such  is  the  general  character  of 
:ion  of  the  American  mountain  system.  This  table  land,  far  from  presenting 
Andes,  a  continuous  and  unbroken  barrier,  is  cut  through  almost  to  the  level  oi 
t)y  three  passes,  those  of  Panama,  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Tehuantepec.  It  is 
arated  into  three  distinct  masses,  namely  :  the  plateau  of  Costa  Rica,  between 
3s  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua ;  the  plateau  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  be- 
le  pas.s<^s  of  Nicaragua  and  Tehuantepec,  and  north  of  the  pass  of  Tehuantepec, 
!au  of  Mexico.  The  plateau  of  Costa  Rica  presents  us  with  table  lands  of  the 
f  8000  or  4000  feet,  narrow  and  chain  like,  along  which  runs  a  cordillera  or 
n  chain  SOOO  feet  high,  with  volcanic  summits  2000  feet  higher.  The  plateau 
emala  is  more  extensive,  rising  by  many  terraces,  bordered  at  the  extreme  west- 
fin  by  a  series  of  isolated  volcanoes,  some  of  them  10,000  or  11,000  feet  high, 
re  extensive  and  lofty  is  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  whose  vast  liigh  plains,  extend- 

sea  to  sea,  reach  the   elevation  of  from  6,000  to  7,600  feet,  out  of  which  rise 

isolated  volcanoes,  placed  transversely  east  and  west,  one  of  which,  the  famous 
apetl,  measures  17,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  this  absence  of  a  reg- 
mtain  chain,  or  cordillcm,  so  remarkable  in  Mexico,  we  may  add,  as  not  less 
ristic,  the  total  absence  of  high  peaks  in  the  whole  space  which  separates  the 
lexico  from  tlu*  Rocky  Mountains;  for  the  so-called  Siemide  Potosi,  and  Cordil- 
lonora  seem  to  be  hardly  more  than  the  eastern  and  western  margin  of  the  high 
presentint^  from  the  lower  plains  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  chain,  while  the 
iierra  Madre  is  not  much  more  than  a  height  of  land  or  flat  sumnut,  seldom 

more  than  1,000  or  2,000  feet  above  the  general  neighboring  surface  of  the  ta- 

d  the  northorn  limit  of  Mexico,  the  table-land  continues  uninterrupted ;  and 
t«  general  ehnation  is  diminished  to  4,000  or  5,000  ft.,  it  obtains  a  vast  exten- 
1  east  to  west,  occupying  the  whole  interval  from  the  low  plauis  of  the  Missis- 
t  of  which  it  risrs,  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
ut  while  the  plateau  section  obtains  this  new  developnient,  high  chains  also 
ippear  on  the  east,  the  Rocky  mountains  enclosing  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio 
»,  and  on  the  west  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
he  width  of  th(;  high  valley  enclosed  between  these  chains  compared  with  the 
illeys  of  the  Andes,  the  general  correspondency  of  the  two  systems  is  sufficiently 
Je.  The  long  and  generally  double  cord  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  analogous  to 
jrn  chain  of  the  .Viides,  which  has  also  a  tendency  to  separate  itself  into  two 
id  is,  in  fact,  vciy  often  so  divided.  The  Sierra  Nevada  corresponds  to  the  west- 
1  of  the  Aiuirs,  near  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  with  its  high,  isolated  volcanic 
The  high  plateaus  between  the  two,  correspond,  thougli  vastly  more  extensive,  to 
valleys  of  J3oIrvia  and  Peru.  Even  the  transversal  ridges  which  separate  those 
ito  various  basins  are  not  wanting.  The  remarkable  basin  inclosing  the  Great 
e  rc»ealls  to  mind  the  high  valley  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaea.  The  peaks  arc  here, 
much  lower,  —  Long's  Peak,  12,000  feet  high,  Fremont's  Peak,  in  the  interior 
,500  feet,  and  Shastel  Peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  14,000  feet  high,  hardly  reach 
han  one  half  or  tw^o-thirds  the  elevation  of  the  Andes  of  Bolivia.  Only  in  the 
north,  Brown  Peak,  1S,000  feet  high,  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  on  the  west,  17,000 
,  seem  to  make  an  exception,  which  is  explained  by  their  volcanic  character. 
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Still  farther  north,  bo  far  afl  we  can  jnclge  £roni  the  scanty  infnnution  yet  obtained,  d 
the  proportions,  the  height  and  breadth  both  of  the  chains  and  the  plateaus,  gnnr  odd* 
stantly  leas,  till  they  reach  the  shorcB  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Taking  a  recapitulaTy,  general  view  of  the  whole  syitemof  AmeHcan  mountains,  we  m^ 
observe  toree  things : — 1.  It  apreade  ont  wider  and  wider,  from  sontli  to  north.  In  Htue- 
nia,  its  whole  width  is  not  over  60  miles.  In  Peru,  it  is  from  300  to  300.  In  Mexieo,nIl 
300.  Under  the  parallel  of  the  month  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  it  is  600.  In  the  parallel  it 
Washington  iLnd  San  Francisco,  it  is  ISOO,  comprising  the  table-land  of  the  pniri(a 
Between  the  Mackenzie  river  and  the  Pacific,  it  is  from  400  to  500.  3.  It  rapidly  ittdM 
its  culminating  height,  in  the  snowy  peaks  and  the  plateaus  of  Bolivia.  From  tlwt  uAi^ 
both  the  peaks  and  the  plateaus  dimmish  in  height,  the  elevation  of  the  plateans  «  CUt 
fomia  and  Oregon,  being  not  much  more  than  half  those  of  Bogota  EUid  Quito,  ud  IM 
one  thbd  those  of  Bolivia ;  while  the  highest  peaks  of  the  middle  region  of  the  Botlf 
mountains  hardly  reach  to  the  height  of  the  passes  of  the  Andes  of  Bolivia.  Bat  in  ]>D> 
portion  as  it  losea  In  height,  the  system  gains  in  width.  In  South  America,  its  great  de- 
vation  makes  it  difficult  to  cross  it  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  the  inunenn 
extent  of  its  dcfiert  plateaus  are  attended  with  a  similar  difficulty.  Fortunately,  its  hi^ 
est  elevations  are  within  the  tropics ;  for,  if  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  were  in  Patagonia,  v 
that  of  Mexico  in  Oregon,  both,  instead  of  presenting  fields  crowned  with  rich  vegetalio^ 
would  be  buried  under  eternal  snows.  3.  The  onlyregion  wfiere  this  high  hairier,  whU 
separates  the  two  greatest  oceans,  is  broken  by  nature,  is  the  middle  portion,  wUlk 
mnst  always  remain,  on  that  account,  the  great  place  of  passage  from  the  Atlantic  tofle 
Pacific;  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  riches  belonging  to  ii,&itf 
re^on  seems  destined  hereafter  to  attain  to  great  commercial  importance. 

Such  arc  the  principal  features  of  the  great  central  spinal  chain  of  the  Anierica*,  gfr 
ing  to  that  continent  its  prominent  character.  The  other  systems,  east  of  the  Aiid«t,aK 
of  far  less  importance.  They  arc  low,  though  often  extensive  plateaus,  with  an  elevntiot 
of  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet,  supporting  ridges  with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,090 


feet,  but  with  peaks  the  highest  of  which  measure  about  8,000  feet,    Tberr  iapnfa^ 
only  one,  the  Mavaraca  in  the  group  of  Parima,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  10,000  fMt 

North  America  possesses  only  one  of  these  groups, — the  Appalachian  system  or  Afc 
ghany  Mountains,  stretching  along  the  coast  ot  the  Atlantic,  from  the  St.  Lan-rennto 
Alabama,  a  region  of  long,  parallel  ridges,  like  successive  waves  or  folds  of  the  Nitfi 
snrface,  generally  with  an  elevation  of  from  2,.500  to  3,000  feet,  with  peaks  of  tvrfoCl 
height,  and,  on  the  coast,  a  broad  basis  of  table-land  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  jl 

The  table-land  of  Brazil  in  South  America,  is  similarly  placed,  but  is  mapl 
tensive.    Its  mean  elevation  is  some  2,000  feet    In  the  interior  it  is  traverMdl 
parallel  ridges,  but  they  are  not  very  prominent     The  two  along  the  coaat. 
Mar  and  the  Serra  de  Espiahaco,  are  much  more  so,  and  they  have  some  sui 
reach  to  6,000  or  7,000  feet. 

The  transversal  systems  are  generally  higher.  The  numerous  parallel  ri( 
Parima  or  tJniana  group  are  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  and  the  chain  of 
as  well  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  shows  summits  of  equal  elevation. 

AH  these  secondary  systems  are  isolated  from  each  other,  and  have  betwerti ' 
plains,  which  make  a  prominent  feature  in  both  continents;  in  South  Ameri<^, 
of  Patagonia  and  of  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  immense  plains  of  tho 
both  sides  of  the  Plateau  of  Brazil,  the  Linnos  of  the  Oronoco  between  the  grouj 
ana  and  the  coast  range  of  Venezuela,  though  making,  each  ttf  them,  a  pecof 
eraphical  basin,  are  yet  so  little  separated,  that  the  fraveller  might  pass  from 
South  America  to  the  other  without  crossing  a  single  ridge  of  any  important 
same  in  Norlh  America.     All  the  immense  space  between  the  Appalachian 
the  western  plateau  of  the  Bock^  Mountains,  is  bnt  a  long  plain  from  the  Q 
CO  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  highestpartofwhich,  the  watershed  or  height  of  It 
the  heads  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  tribntory  streams  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is 
above  1,000  feet  in  elevation. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  low  plains  in  America  oceapr  trjo 
Eorface,  and  the  highlands  only  one  third.    Tbia  is  jnat  Uie  tv 
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M  worid.  America  is  thus,  par  excellence,  the  world  of  plains,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
ilune  of  America  are  moat  of  them  placed  under  climatic  circumstances  more  favorable 
han  is  the  case  with  the  large  plains  of  Asia,  Arabia,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

Bat  not  only  are  the  plains  of  America  more  vast,  they  are  more  open,  more  acce»- 
liUe  than  any  others.  They  all  reach  to  the  coast,  and  have  more  than  one  exit,  a  fact  of 
peat  importance  to  the  civilized  inhabitants,  whom  they  already  have  or  may  hare 
lereafter.  The  extent  of  those  plains,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  streams  by  which  they 
tn  irrigated,  —  a  magnitude  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  continent, — ie  owing  to 
ihe  fact  that  the  great  spinal  mountain  chain  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  continent,  and 
fait  the  western  side,  thus  giving  one  great  general  slope  towards  the  east,  a  elope  em- 
Ivaciiig  almost  the  whole  of  America,  and  opening  it  to  the  influences,  both  physi(»l 
lad  moral,  coming  from  that  direction,  ^  a  cireumstance  in  both  respects  of  great  im- 
[Knlance. 


V.  RIVERS  AND  RIVER  BASINS  OP  AMERICA  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THOSE  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  WITH  EACH  OTHER 

l%e  Missouri,  with  its  continuation,  the  Lower  Mississippi,  3,500  miles  in  length,  and 
die  Amazon  of  3000  miles,  are  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  unless  perhaps  we  ought 
o  except  the  still  mysterious  Nile,the  principal  branch  of  which  has  never  yet  been  traced 
to  its  source.  We  look  in  vain  for  another  river  which,  taking  its  rise  wittiin  80  miles  of 
lie  coast,  as  the  Amazon  does,  turns  back  irom  it  and  traverses,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
■hit  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  region  drained  by 
lUs  liver  and  its  wide  spread  branches,  forms  an  immense  area  of  not  less  than  2,000,000 
■foaie  geographical  miles,  which  is  almost  double  the  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Obi  in 
tai^  which  is  the  largest,  though  one  of  the  least  valuable  river  basins  in  the  old  wt^d. 
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The  basin  of  the  Missouri  and  MLBsissippi,  the  extent  of  which  is  aboTe  a  nulHoii  oF 
square  geographicai  miles,  is  also  double  the  expanse  of  iiic  tract  dniaed  by  the  neat  • 
rivers  of  Cluna,  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-Ho ;  and  thrice  the  extent  of  l£e  m 
celebrated  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus.  But  we  must  be  caiefol  how  we  eatlBiate 
either  the  possible  or  the  actual  comparative  value  of  those  basins  by  the  teit  of  an 
merely,  since  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  soil  and  climate  into  account. 

The  arrangement  of  the  great  river-basins  in  North  and  South  America,  present  hbm 
striking  analogies.  In  the  middle  of  both,  a  slight,  gradual,  transversal  BweU  of  the  p' 
scarcely  extending,  it  appears,  from  1000  to  1500  feet,  divides  the  plains  into  a  ii 
and  a  southern  body,  whence  the  waters  flow  in  opposite  directions.  In  North  A 
this  dividing  wall  is  to  be  found,  in  the  slight  elevation  which  atretches  &om  the  e 
end  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  sepamtetttt 
basins  of  those  rivers  irom  the  great  Arctic  plains  and  their  waters.  In  South  Amaiei,it 
is  found  in  the  little  known  regions  of  the  P[irQguay  and  of  the  Madeira,  dividins  tiiB 
waters  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  plains  of  the  Pampas  from  the  waters  and  plains  (U  tte 
Amazon.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  division,  we  find  flowing  between  the  nuNW 
western  barrier  and  the  high  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  South  Anmica,  the  Uo  de 
la  Plata,  with  its  two  great  forks,  the  Paraguay  and  the  Panama,  and  in  Nofth 
America  the  Mississippi  with  it  double  head,  both  in  a  similar  direction  from  DOith  Id 
south.  In  the  northern,  longer  and  more  "vpanded  part  of  both  divisions  we  find,  in  o^ 
responding  situations,  and  running  from  east  to  west,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Saakatekfr 
wan,  which  flows  almost  forgotten,  in  its  icy  plains,  a  course  of  1,700  miles  from  tta 
Kocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Towards  the  Bortk 
fdso,  the  Mackenzie  river,  more  than  2,000  miles  long,  and  the  Oronoco  of  1300,  oeOBfJ 
corresponding  situations,  though  the  latter  is  forced,  by  the  coast  chain  of  Venexiidi,lo 
turn  to  the  east.  Even  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  two  chief  basins  of  North  rtiiiirini. 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  Tocantins  on  the  plateau  of  Brazil,  a  river  more  than  1,700  adik 
long,  but  wanting  those  great  lakes  which  distinguish  the  St.  Lawrence  from  all  ote 
rivers. 

But  though  the  geographical  position  of  theirrivers  affords  additional  proof  of  tiwBMt 
'"■-■'         ' mbban 


similarity  of  structure  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  continent,  the  i 
extends  no  farther.  In  climatic  position,  they  are  wholly  different  The  Missiaaipia  H 
the  other  rivers  of  North  America  have  their  sources  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  Inn* 
perate  zone,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  remains,  during  its  whole  course,  within  that  lOBd 
The  Saskatchawan  and  Mackenzie  belong  to  that  vast  semicircle  of  rocky  plains  JiVki% 
thin,  frozen  soil,  which  so  gradually  descends  towards  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Alrib 
Ocean.  The  Mississippi  alone  flows  south  through  the  warm,  ternperate  r^iona  to  Mill 
a  better  climate  under  the  genial  sky  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great  streamstt 
South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  all  have  their  tracks  within  the  tropical  n^ooSi  UB 
the  Oronoco,  Amazon,  and  Tocantins,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  never  qoit  them,  M^B 
the  Paraguay  and  Panama,  except  through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  southera  taajl 
ate  zone,  to  form  there  the  large  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  This  difference  of  cUroMR 
also  the  cause  that  while  the  North  American  are  fed  by  the  less  abundatit  bnt  moM 
equally  distributed  rains  of  the  temperate  regions,  the  South  American  riv«ra  are  fiilll 
always  to  periodical  rains,  or,  in  consequence  of  winter,  to  immense  floods ;  a  comU^r 
tion  of  circumstances  which  establishes  between  the  rivers  of  North  and  South  Ajnobft 
very  strong  contrasts,  as  well  in  their  physical  character  as  in  their  capacity  for  Inevf 
ing  tiie  abodes  of  civilized  nations.  
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NATIVE    RUMINATING   ANIMALS    OP    NORTH    AMERICA,  AND 
THEIR  SUSCEPTIBILITY  OP  DOMESTICATION 

BY  PROF.  8,  F.  BAIRD,  OF   THE   SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION. 

b  is  a  little  singular  that,  in  the  many  years  during  which  the  ruminating  animals  of 
th  America  have  been  known,  so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  render  them  subser- 
it  to  the  uses  of  man.  The  experiments,  when  tried,  have  yielded  satisfactory  resuhs 
1  in  the  first  and  second  generations ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  continued  training  of 

species,  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  has  not  been  accomplished.  It  is  not  too 
^  to  suppose  that  the  time  may  come  when  much  of  this  continent^  now  desolate, 

supporting  a  scanty  and  half-starved  population,  may  become  a  populous  region, 
d  with  towns  and  villages,  and  owing  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  employment  of  soikie 
or  own  native  animals  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

lie  ruminating  animals  of  North  America  belong  mainly  to  the  divisions  of  the  deer, 
antelope,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  bison,  and  the  musk  ox.  The  list,  specifically^  is 
bllows : 

L.   Tarandus  arcticuSj  Rich.    Barren  Ghround  reindeer. 
2L   Tarandus  hastalis^  Agassiz.     Woodland  Caribou  reindeer. 
I.  Alces  Americana.     Moose. 
I.  Elaphus  Canadensis,  Ray.     Elk. 
i.   Cervus  Lewisii^  Peale.    Black-tail  deer. 
J.   Cervus  macrotis,  Say.     Mule  deer. 
h   Cervus  Virginianus,  Pennant.     Virginia  deer. 
}.   Cervus  leHcuriis,  Douglass;     White-tail  deer. 
J.  Antilocapra  Americana,  Ord.    Prong  horn  antelope. 
)•  Capra  Americana,  Blainville.     Mountain  goat 
I.   Oris  montana  Desm.     Big  horn. 
S.  Bison  Americanus,  Cm.     Buffalo. 
!•   Oribos  moschatus,  Blainville.     Musk  ox. 


1.  Tarandus  Arcticus,  Rich.    Barren  Ground  Reindeer. 

he  probable  existence  of  two  species  of  caribou  in  North  America  has  been  sag- 
ed  for  a  long  while,  the  features  of  distinction  being  sufficiently  marked  to  convey 
idea  to  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them  of  at  least  two  strongly  marked  va^ 
es.  The  difference  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  Barren  Ground 
ies,  yet  having  considerably  longer  though  very  slender  antlers,  the  existence  of  a 
bladder,  and  a  very  different  geographical  distribution.  It  is  confined  almost  en- 
jr  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  the  north-eastern  corner  of  North  America  along  the  Polar 
,  bounded  to  the  west  by  Great  Slave,  Athapasca,  Wollaston,  and  Deer  lakes,  and 
Copper- Mine  river,  and  to  the  south  by  Churchill  river. 

be  name  is  derived  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  throughout  almost  the  entire  extent, 
pting  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  streams.  There  are,  indeed,  shrubs  and  bnsheSi 
e  of  full  size,  others  stunted  trees  ;  but  these  are  not  suitable  for  fuel  or  other  eco- 
lical  purposes.  A  striking  physical  feature  of  the  Barren  Grounds  consists  in  the 
«8sion  of  small  lakes  in  narrow  valleys,  and  connected  by  rapid  streams,  offering,  in 
ly  cases,  serious  impediments  to  the  passage  of  boats.  All  abound  in  fish,  principally 
lonoid,  as  trout,  whitcfish,  and  grayling,  in  numerous  species.  The  borders  of  these 
ers  are  inhabited  by  a  few  half-starved,  miserable  Indians,  in  the  depths  of  poverty 
degradation. 

[ere  the  Barren  Ground  reindeer  graze  by  thousands,  accompanied  by  the  musk  ox— 
ther  characteristic  inhabitant.    Both  are  enabled  to  exist  in  winter  only  in  consequence 
le  great  quantities  of  reindeer  moss. 
be  second  and  larger  species  of  reindeer  is  as  characteristically  found  in  the  Woodg 
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DUtrict-—A  region  covered  with  wood,  and  reposing  upon  &  nuraw  bdt  e£  jBunitiR 

focka.  This  is  about  two  hundred  miles  wide,  and  is  incloded  between  tbeBaiteiir' 
and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  extending  aleo  to  some  distance  both  east  a: 
Indeed,  the  features  of  this  region  are  not  lost  in  New  Brunswick,  dot  even  in  tiiej 
part  of  Maine,  where  caribou  are  found  in  vast  numbers,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

No  other  spedes  than  the  Barren -Ground  caribou  is  found  in  the  region  inhabitn  bf 
it  Occurring  as  it  doea  by  thousands,  it  is  termed  the  common  deer  by  the  honten,  jist 
>s  the  Cervus  Virginianut  bears  this  name  in  the  United  States.  In  no  inotuice  btk 
danger  of  relying  upon  the  trivial  name  of  an  animal  for  the  detennination  of  ip«i 
more  fully  shown  than  here,  where  two  such  totally  distinct  apecieB,  economiicaUy^  jhk 
graphically,  and  zoologically,  are  presented  under  a  common  name. 

The  Tarandus  arclieus  ia  not  confined,  however,  to  the  Barren  Groanda  of  rt  iiiiiwi 
It  occurs  in  Greenland,  whence  specimens  have  been  received  by  the  Smitbaoniao  faifr 
tutJon ;  it  is  found  in  Spitzbergen  also. 

In  size  it  is  exceedingly  diminutive,  the  does  being  not  much  larger  thao  a  goodJaJ 
sheep.  When  fat,  the  bucks  weigh,  cleaned,  from  W  to  135  pounds,  and  oocaHonlf 
more.  The  species  agrees  with  all  other  reindeer  in  the  presence  of  horns  in  both  Km, 
although  in  the  females  and  young  males,  they  are  less  palmated :  in  all,  tbej  ue  ■!■» 
der,  and  have  the  stem  much  elongated.  Most  males  have  one  or  other  brow  antkid^ 
velopcd,  with  a  broad  vertical  plate  extending  forward  between  the  eyes;  nmsiirniUj. 
however,  this  is  wanting. 

The  horns  of  this  species  follow  the  common  law,  and  fall  off  annnallT.  Bi  ft  &v 
months  these  arc  reproduced,  becoming  hard  as  they  increase  in  size ;  and  when  Aef 
have  attained  their  lull  growth,  the  hauy  covering  peels  off  in  ragged  filaments,  which  a 
a  sure  sign  of  the  fatness  of  the  animal,  and  generally  takes  place  in  the  males  betVMi 
the  months  of  September  and  November.  The  bucks  generally  shed  their  bonis  IB  Jl^ 
uary,  although  in  some  cases  they  retain  them  considerably  longer ;  while  the  doc*  wt 
theirs  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  they  drop  their  young.  The  coat  of  hair  is  BhedinJilT. 
The  shortness  of  the  hair  of  the  caribou,  and  the  Ughtness  of  the  skin  when  |aif  1/ 
dressed,  render  it  the  most  appropriate  article  for  winter  clothing  in  high  latitiideh  the 
skins  of  the  yonng  deer  make  the  best  dresses;  and  the  animals  should  be  killed  fa  thil 
purposein  August,  as  after  that  month  the  hair  becomes  long  and  brittle.  Tb^snso 
drilled  into  holes  by  the  larvte  of  the  gad-fly,  that  eight  or  ten  skins  are  required  fonfe 
a  suit  of  clothing  for  a  grown  person.  But  the  skins  are  so  impervions  to  odd  Ik^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same  material,  any  person  may  bivouac  i%1k 
snow  with  safety,  and  even  with  comfort,  in  the  most  intense  cold  of  an  arotie  wiafeA 
ight.     The  hoofs  of  this  variety  of  reindeer  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  tbe  oooBbV.K 
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inhabits ;  for,  instead  of  being  narrow  and  pointed,'  like  those  of  the 
deer,  they  are  broad,  flat,  and  spreading  —  a  formation  not  only  useful  in  prerentiHjh 
aninml  trom  sinking  in  the  winter  so  deep  as  it  otherwise  would  do,  bat  in  ahoiM^ 
away  the  ^now  from  oil'  the  lichens  clothing  the  rocks  of  the  Barren  Gionadi^a 
which  substance  it  feeds.  They  are,  however,  saved  that  trouble  when  driven  lltikt 
woods  for  shelter,  where  they  find  a  species  of  lichen  hanging  from  the  trees,  vUd^ 
from  that  circumstance,  has  been  called  reindeer  moss. 

In  June,  when  the  sun  has  dried  up  the  lichens,  the  deer  are  to  be  st-cii  in  full  mardi 
towards  the  sea-coast  to  graze  upon  the  sprouting  carices  and  witherrd  grass  or  buy  rf 
the  preceding  year,  which,  at  that  period,  is  still  standing,  and  retains  part  of  its  sap  b 
all  the  moist  places  covering  the  bottoms  of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  roasls  anflV 
ands  of  the  Arctic  sea.  Having  dropped  their  young,  they  commemw  tlx'ir  reWmU 
the  south  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  woods  in  October,  at  vvhicbtia* 
the  males  are  in  good  condition,  and  there  is  a  layer  of  fat  deposited  on  the  bac4.V>' 
rump  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  frequently  live  or  six,  iinnirdiulnly  iM^ 
the  nkin,  designated  depouil/e  by  the  Canadian  voyagers;  this  fat  disiifipi^ars  in  abonlt 
month,  when  they  become  very  lean  and  insipid  as  food.  The  femalrii.  however,  whk* 
at  that  period  are  lean,  acquire,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  a  small  (        "V/r-,  which  Isatftil 


thev  drop  their  young.  The  reindeer  supplies  the  Chippewyans,  Co         liidittii,>, 
and  Hare  Indians  with  food,  who  wonla  be  totally  unable  to  r  banren ' 
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not  for  the  immense  herdB  of  this  deer  that  esdst  there.  Of  the  horns  they  fom  thair  fiih- 
ears  and  hooks ;  and,  previously  to  the  introdiictioii  of  iron  by  the  traders,  iee-ohia^ 
id  varioas  other  utensils  were  made  of  them.  In  dressing  the  skins,  the  shin-bonei 
lit  longitudinally,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  off  the  hair,  after  it  has  been  ve* 
atedly  moistened  and  rubbed ;  the  skins  are  then  smeared  with  the  brains  of  the  aai- 
sl  until  they  acquire  a  soft,  spongy  character ;  and,  lastly,  are  suspended  over  a  fire 
Bide  of  rotten  wood  until  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  smoke.  This  last-meatioiNad 
ocess  imparts  a  peculiar  odor  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  effect  of  preventing  its  be- 
ming  so  hard,  after  being  wet,  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  skins  thus  dressed  are 
ed  as  winter  clothing,  and,  by  sewing  sixt^  or  seventy  together,  will  make  a  covering 
r  a  tent  suiRcicnt  for  the  residence  of  a  large  family.  The  undressed  hide,  after  the 
ir  is  taken  off,  is  cut  into  thongs  of  various  thickness,  which  are  twisted  into  deer 
ares,  bow-strings,  net  lines,  and,  in  fetct,  supply  all  the  purposes  of  rope.  The  finer 
ongs  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing-nets,  or  in  making  snow-shoes,  while  the 
ddons  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are  split  into  fine  and  excellent  sewing  thread.  In  some 
stances  I  have  seen  the  skin  so  finely  dressed  that  it  equalled  chamois  leather. 
Every  part  of  the  animal  is  consumed,  even  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach— -a 
vory  mixture,  much  esteemed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers  after  it  has  undergone  ade- 
p«  of  fermentation,  or  has  lain  to  season,  as  they  term  it,  for  a  few  days.  By  collect- 
f  the  blood,  and  boiling  it,  they  also  form  a  very  rich  soup,  which  is  considered  a  dain« 
When  all  the  soft  parts  are  consumed,  the  bones  are  pounded  small,  and  a  large 
antity  of  marrow  is  extracted  from  them  by  boiling,  which  is  used  in  making  the  b^ 
*  kinds  of  the  mixture  of  dried  meat  and  fat,  termed  pemmican ;  it  is  employed  also 

the  younjsf  men  and  females  for  anointing  the  hair  and  greasing  the  face  on  dress 
casions.  Pemmican  is  formed  by  pouring  one*third  of  melted  fat  over  the  meat, 
lich  has  been  previously  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried  in  the  sun  or  over  the  smoke  of  a 
»w  fin*,  and  pounded  between  stones,  and  then  incorporating  them  together.  If  kept 
1^,  it  may  be  preserved  sound  for  four  or  five  years ;  and,  from  the  quantity  of  nouiiflh- 
ixit  it  contains  in  small  bulk,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  food  for  those  who  travel  through 
sert  lands. 

The  caribou  tmvel  in  herds,  varying  in  number  from  eight  or  ten  to  one  hundred 
oasand ;  and  in  the  rutting  season  the  bulk  of  the  males  and  females  live  separately, 
leir  daily  excursions  are  generally  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows;  and  of 

the  deer  of  America  they  are  the  most  easy  to  approach.  The  Indians  kill  them  with 
»  gun,  take  them  in  snares,  or  spear  them  crossing  rivers  or  lakes.  The  Eskimaux  catch 
sm  in  traps.  They  are  frequently  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers ;  a  single  family  of  Ln- 
ins  will  sometimes  kill  many  hundreds  in  a  few  weeks. 

When  the  Indians  desip^n  to  impound  deer,  they  look  out  for  one  of  the  paths  iu 
lich  a  iiunib<»r  of  them  have  trodden,  and  which  is  observed  to  be  still  frequented  by 
em.  The  pound  is  built  by  making  a  strong  fence  with  bAhy  trees,  without  observ- 
r  any  rt\i^ularity,  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  entrance 
the  pound  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  gate,  and  the  inside  is  crowded  with  hedges, 
every  op<*nin<i^  of  which  a  snare  is  set,  made  of  thongs  of  deer-skin  parchment,  well 
isted  toi^i'thrr,  which  are  amazingly  strong;  one  end  of  the  snare  is  usually  made  fast 
a  small  ^rowiiifi:  tree.  The  pound  being  thus  prepared,  a  jow  of  small  brushwood  is 
ick  up  in  the  snow  on  each  side  of  the  door  or  entrance,  and  th€?se  hedgerows  are  con- 
lued  aIon«f  the  open  part  of  the  lake,  river,  or  plain,  which  from  its  openness,  makes 
jm  the  iriore  distinctly  observed.  The  brushwood  rows  are  generally  placed  at  the 
stance  of  liftmen  or  twenty  yards  from  each  other,  and  ranged  in  such  a  manntvas  to 
Til  two  sides  of  a  long,  acute  angle,  becoming  gradually  wider  in  proportion  to  the 
stance  they  (»\tend  from  the  pound,  which  sometimes  is  not  less  than  two  or  three 
les  ;  while  the  deer's  path  is  exactly  along  the  middle,  between  the  two  rows  of  brush- 
Kxl.  From  a  commanding  situation  the  Indians  watch  the  approach  of  the  deer, 
icn  they  close  in  upon  them  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  poor  timorous  animals, 
ding  th(Mnselves  pursued,  and  mistaking  the  brushwood  for  ranks  of  people  stationed 
prevent  their  passing  on  either  side,  rush  on,  and  entangle  themselves  in  the  snares, 
us  becoming  an  easy  prey  to  the  ingenious  boater.     The  mancsavre  is  sometames  ao 
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Buccessfol  that  whole  families  find  snbBistenee  without  having  occasion  to  femove  tbA 
tents  above  once  or  twice  daring  the  whole  winter. 

Doctor  King,  firom  whom,  in  connection  with  Doctor  Richardson,  we  have  boiroirBd 
ipost  of  the  preceding  remarks,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Bairen  Groond  cariboa 
is  capable  of  domestication  as  complete  as  that  to  which  the  Laplanders  have  redueed 
the  European  species.  Of  the  vast  benefit  of  such  a  step,  espedally  in  referenoe  to 
the  Indians  of  the  same  region,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  sufficiently  moderate 
The  peculiar  fondness  for  pets,  and  the  skill  in  their  domestication,  manifested  by 
Indians,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  they  might  be  encooraged  to 
try  the  experiment  on  the  caribou.  Its  success  would  at  once  place  them  beyond  Ae 
reach  of  those  vicissitudes  which  are  so  rapidly  sweeping  off  the  Indians  of  tiie  noitt 
and  north-east  of  America.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  subsisting  laige  hodi 
of  these  deer  throughout  the  year.  In  summer  the  rich  pastures  along  Great  Fish  liM^ 
and  other  streams,  would  supply  countless  numbers ;  while  the  lichens  of  the  rocks  or 
shrubs  would  furnish  them  with  food  in  the  winter,  with  such  slight  assistance  fiom  thdr 
owners  as  the  case  might  demand.  In  this  way  these  Indians  might  become  a  pM- 
toral  people,  and  possibly,  in  time,  as  agricultural  as  the  nature  of  the  seasons  wodd 
admit 

2.  Tarandus  Hastalis,  Agassiz.     Woodland  Caribou. 

In  the  last  article  we  have  indicated  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  reindeOi 
In  nothing  is  this  more  marked  than  in  the  geographical  distribution  ;  the  one  beloig* 
ing  to  the  Barren  Ground,  the  other  to  the  woods.  The  latter  species  is  much  liigtf, 
sometimes  weighing  three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  The  horns,  although  veiy  stoat  ii 
proportion  to  their  length,  are  yet  decidedly  shorter. 

As  already  remarked,  the  reindeer  is  still  common  in  the  wUdemess  forming  the  noifr 
em  parts  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Lieut  Thom,  of  the  topographical  corps,  while  retracing  and  surveying  part  of  tke 
Maine  boundary  line  last  summer,  saw  tracks  of  many  individuals  while  in  the  oomrilj 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  They  abound  in  Maine  and  New  Bhni^ 
wick,  of  a  size  much  greater  than  that  of  the  barren  Ghround  caribou.  The  flesh,  u 
an  article  of  food,  is  far  inferior.  The  rut  takes  place  in  October,  and  the  yomi^  ne 
produced  in  June. 

The  remarks  in  regard  to  domestication  apply  as  well  to  this  species  as  to  the  one  hit 
mentioned;  while  the  value,  as  a  beast  of  bmthen,  or  draught,  would  probably  be  mnch 
greater,  on  account  of  the  superior  size.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  domcilfci- 
tion  would  enable  the  species  to  exist  further  at  the  north,  and  even  in  the  BfeiKea 
Grounds  themselves.  Indeed,  the  European  reindeer  might  itself  be  imported  and  prap 
agated,  and  thus  the  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  the  attempt  of  domesticating  anvl 
species  be  avoided.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  bring  over  from  Norway  or  fiNi^ 
den  a  drove  of  reindeer,  and  stocking  one  or  more  of  the  forts  in  Hudson's  Bay,  or 
parts  of  British  America. 

3.  Tarandus  furcifer.     The  European  Reindeer. 

The  Old  World  reindeer  ( Tarandus  furcifer)  is  found  throughout  the  Arctic 
It  abounds  in  Kamschatka,  Siberia,  Northern  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  but 
cially  in  Finmark  and  Lapland.  In  Europe  its  southern  limit  is  the  Baltic ;  in  Afliilk 
extends  along  the  Ural  to  the  Caucasus.  Its  existence  in  Iceland  has  been  denied;  nHk 
indeed,  its  introduction  there  seems  to  date  back  less  than  one  hundred  years.  Attti 
time,  sixteen  animals  were  imported  from  Norway,  of  which  only  thlee  landed  iIINl 
These  were  turned  loose  in  the  mountains,  and  have  multiplied  to  a  very  great 
In  some  sections  of  the  island  they  are  found  in  herds  of  many  hundreds.  Litde 
attempt  at  their  domestication  has  been  made  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  cow  and  ihMh 
thrive  extremely  well,  rendering  any  substitute  unnecessary.     In  Finmarik  and  Lapkil 

however,  where  the  reindeer  is  still  found  wUd,  the  natives  use  every  art  in  tiior ^ 

to  capture  and  bring  them  to  a  state  of  domestication  -—  an  animal  which 
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their  sole  wealth,  and,  indeed,  the  means  of  their  existence,  and  without  which  their 
country  would  be  in  reality,  as  to  the  stranger  it  appears,  an  uninhabitable  desert 

The  food  of  the  reindeer  varies  with  the  season  and  with  the  climate.  Lapland,  sayi 
Hofiberg,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  is  divided  into  two  tracts,  called  the  Alpine  and 
Woodland  country.  Those  immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Fjellen,  divide  that 
eountry  from  Norway,  extending  towards  the  White  Sea  as  far  as  Russia,  and  are  &e- 
qnently  more  than  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  The  other,  caUed  the  woodland  division, 
hes  to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Norway  by  its  soil, 
which  is  exceedingly  strong  and  barren,  being  covered  with  one  continued  tract  of 
wood,  of  old  pine  trees.  This  tract  has  a  very  singular  appearance.  The  trees  above 
are  covered  over  with  great  quantities  of  a  black  hanging  lichen,  growing  in  filaments 
resembling  locks  of  hair ;  while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow,  being  totally 
covered  with  white  lichens.  Between  this  wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a  region  called  the 
Woodland,  or  Desert  Lapmark,  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width,  of  the  most  savage  and 
horrid  appearance,  consisting  of  scattered  uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of 
df^,  barren  sands,  mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains.  When  the  mosses  on  part  of 
this  desert  tract  have  been  burnt,  either  by  lightning  or  any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil 
immediately  produces  the  white  lichen,  which  covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps.  The 
rejndeer,  in  summer,  seek  their  highest  parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and 
snows,  not  to  fly  the  heat  of  the  lower  regions,  but  to  avoid  the  gnat  and  gad-fly.  In 
winter  these  intensely  cold  mountains,  whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere,  can 
no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  desert  to  subsist  upon  the 
lichens.  Of  these  its  principal  food  is  the  reindeer  lichen.  There  are,  says  Hoffberg, 
two  varieties  of  this :  the  first  is  called  sylvestris^  which  is  extremely  common  in  the 
barren  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  more  particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  which 
it  whitens  over  like  snow ;  its  vast  marshes,  full  of  tussocks  of  turf^  and  its  dry  rocks  are 
[loitc  grown  over  by  it.  The  second  variety  of  this  plant,  which  is  less  frequent  than 
the  former,  is  named  the  alpine.  This  grows  to  a  greater  height,  with  its  branches  mat- 
bed  together ;  it  has  this  name,  because,  when  those  mountains  are  cleared  of  their  wood, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  coveted  with  it ;  yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  their 
tops.  When  the  woods  become  too  luxuriant,  the  Laplander  sets  fire  to  them,  as  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  destroyed,  the  lichen  takes 
root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  facility;  though  it  requires  an  interval  of 
eight  or  ten  years  before  it  comes  to  a  proper  height  The  Laplander  esteems  himself 
opulent  who  has  extensive  deserts  producing  this  plant  exuberantly ;  when  it  whitens 
over  his  fields,  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  as  the  reindeer  eats  no  dried  vegetable,  unless  perhaps  the  river  horse- 
tail (Equisetnm  fluviatile).  They  root  for  this  lichen  under  the  snow,  like  swine  in  a  pas- 
ture ;  their  fi)rc-hcels,  nose,  and  feet  are  guarded  with  a  hard  skin  closely  attached  to 
those  parts,  that  they  may  not  be  hurt  by  the  icy  crest  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  very  strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  esteems  so  much,  are  m|^ 
of  those  parts  of  the  hide.  It  sometimes  happens  (but  very  rarely)  that  the  winter  sets 
in  with  great  rains,  which  the  frost  immediately  congeals ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
novered  with  a  coat  of  ice  before  the  snow  falls,  and  the  lichen  is  entirely  encrusted  and 
buried  in  it;  thus  the  reindeer  is  sometimes  starved,  and  a  famine  attacks  the  Lapland- 
ers. In  such  an  exigence  they  have  no  other  resource  but  felling  old  fur-trees  grown 
over  with  thti  hairy  liverworts.  These  aflbrd  but  a  very  inadequate  supply  even  for  a 
small  herd;  but  the  greater  part  of  a  large  one,  in  such  a  case,  are  sure  to  perish  with 
hunger.  In  the  summer,  when  the  reindeer  ranges  upon  the  Alps,  a  number  of  plants  af- 
ford it  food.  Hagstrom  states  that  it  refuses  to  eat  forty-six  species,  the  names  of  which 
he  gives. 

That  the  lichen  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  an  article  of  food,  is  proved  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  a  female  of  this  species  lived  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
London.  She  survived  ten  winters,  during  which  her  food  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
hay.  Ilcr  d(»ath,  too,  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  rather 
than  by  any  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions. 

To  the  nations  among  which  the  reindeer  is  domesticated— the  Laplanders  especial- 
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ly — this  animal  is  of  the  first  necessity.  According  to  Hoffberff,  the  moantaineer  tctj 
often  possesses  three  or  four  hundred,  and  even  one  thousand ;  the  woodman  raidv 
above  one  hundred.  As  a  domestic  animal,  yielding  a  quantilv  of  most  delicioQS  tooo^ 
and  occupying  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  ox,  it  is  invaluable ;  as  a  beast  of  dnrugli^ 
its  importance  is  equally  great,  and  its  organization  is  adapted  to  the  long  wastst 
over  which  it  forms  the  Laplander's  sole  means  of  communication :  no  less  uian  tiul 
of  the  camel,  is  framed  for  those  deserts  which,  without  the  aid  of  these  aninwlii 
would  be  impassible.  The  weight  which  the  reindeer  can  draw  is  about  300  ponndi| 
although  240  forms  the  usual  load.  Its  speed,  when  thus  employed,  is  almost  inorediUa 
In  a  race  of  three  deer  with  light  sledges,  started  by  Pictet,  who  went  to  the  nofth  of 
Lapland  in  1769  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  the  first  performed  about  3,090  feet  m 
two  minutes,  or  nearly  19  English  miles  to  the  hour ;  the  second  made  the  same  db* 
tance  in  three  minutes,  and  the  third  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds.  Joomeja  cf 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  nineteen  hours  are  said  to  be  not  uncommon ;  and  one 
animal  is  affirmed,  in  1699,  to  have  drawn  an  ofHcer,  with  important  despatdies,  eighl 
hundred  miles  in  forty-eight  hours,  falling  dead  at  the  end. 

The  tame  reindeer,  after  shedding  his  coat,  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  becomiBg 
gradually  whiter,  and  ultimately  almost  entirely  of  this  color.  The  space  around  tke 
eye  is  entirely  black.  The  longest  hair  is  under  the  neck ;  the  mouth,  tail,  and  its  vi- 
cinity white ;  and  the  feet,  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a  white  im 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  akin  cannot  be  seen  when  the  hair  is  partra; 
and  when  cast,  it  does  not  come  away  by  the  roots,  but  breaks  at  the  base. 

We  have  thus  gone  into  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  reindeer,  believing  it  to  be 
one  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  progress  of  Arctic  America.  Of  the  capabiStyfv 
domestication  of  the  American  species,  there  can  be  no  question — this,  as  a  gencnl 
rule,  being  shared  by  all  gregarious  mammalia.  The  wild  European  individnah  can  be 
caught  and  tamed  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  this  connection  we  may  remaiki  that  the 
reindeer  forms  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  fact,  that  the  domestic  species  sel- 
dom have  relatives  in  a  known  wild  state.  This  is  the  case  with  the  horse,  the  ok,  tk 
seeep,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  others ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  all  these  instances  it  is  diffienttie 
refer  the  species  to  wild  ones. 

For  domestic  purposes,  the  horns  of  the  various  species  of  deer  constitute  serious  ie^ 
pediments  to  general  use.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  in  our  power  to  have  them  or  not 
m  domesticated  species  at  pleasure,  owing  to  the  strong  sympathy  between  the  omM 
of  generation  and  the  organs  which  regulate  the  development  of  the  horns.  In  all  deer 
except,  perhaps,  the  reindeer,  if  the  male  be  castrated  when  the  horns  are  in  a  state  of 
perfection,  these  will  never  be  shed  ;  if  the  operation  be  performed  when  the  head  is  Mi^ 
they  will  never  be  reproduced ;  and  if  done  when  the  secretion  is  going  on,  a  atantedi  fl 
formed,  permanent  horn  is  the  result  Castration  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  n 
for  the  full  perfection  of  deer  as  food  or  animals  for  useful  purposes.  It  ia  j 
tcip,  that  even  without  emasculation  much  may  be  done  to  regulate  the  horns;  folh 
stance,  if  the  budding  antlers  be  broken,  or  cut  off,  while  in  the  velvet,  it  is  hiefaly  pnbk- 
ble  that  their  production  will  be  materially  affected.  In  the  park  of  Col.  Tuley,  Chifce 
county,  Virginia,  we  have  seen  an  elk  (Elaphus  canadensis)  which,  when  young,  had  one 
horn  broken  off.  Every  successive  year  this  hom  was  reproduced  as  a  single  stub,  ^S9^ 
out  any  branches  whatever;  while  that  on  the  opposite  side  presented  a  magnificent  4^ 
velopment  of  tines,  giving  to  the  animal  a  singularly  unsystematic  appearance.  Jifk 
not  quite  certain,  or  at  least  authorities  differ  widely,  as  to  whether  the  reindeer  criih 
riences  the  same  changes  in  the  horns  on  castration  or  not  The  fact  that  the  fblMfe 
has  horns,  as  well  as  the  male,  may  indicate  some  organic  difference  in  the  constitilMk 
of  the  genus  Tarandus,  '  '^ 


* 
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4.  Alcbs  Americajva.    Moose  Deer. 

This  magnificent  deer,  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  like  the  reindeer,  is  confined  to  the  eoldei^ 

K lions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  although  between  rather  more  southern  parallels, 
ey  abound  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  in  Labrador,  Note 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada.  A  few  are  still  found  in  New  York,  west  of  Lake 
Qiamplain,  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Lewis,  Hamilton,  etc.,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  giant  Adirondacks.  This  region,  crowned  by  Tdhawus,  or  Mount  MaroYi 
the  most  rugged,  inaccessible,  and  magnificent  mountain  of  the  north,  and  but  little  infi^, 
rior  in  height  to  Mount  Washington,  is  even  now  in  a  condition  almost  as  wild  as  when 
the  white  man  first  penetrated  into  its  recesses.  Here  the  traveller  may  listen  to  the  shrill 
acream  of  the  panther  and  the  dismal  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  hunt  the  moose,  the  Virginia 
deer,  the  bear,  and  occasionally  the  elk.  Sometimes  the  moose  extends  to  the  very  shorea 
of  Lake  Champlain,  one  individual  having  been  killed  a  few  years  ago  near  the  village 
el  Westport,  in  Essex  county,  on  this  lake.   The  moose  is  also  found  in  northern  Vermont 

The  southern  limit  of  this  species  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  about  43  1-2  deg. ;  but 
they  are  rarely  found  so  low  down  in  the  central  parts  of  America.  They  exist  north  of 
49  deg.  across  the  continent,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  this  range  they  extend  to  the  Arctic  sea,  having  been  found  at  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie's  river,  in  lat.  69  deg.    Farther  east  they  do  not  exceed  the  parallel  of  65  deg. 

To  the  inhabitant  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Lower  Canada,  the  habits  of  the 
Moose  are  well  known,  as  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  the  chase,  constituting  as  it  does  the 
largest  tenant  of  the  American  forest,  its  chosen  abode.  In  the  account  of  the  moose  in 
the  invaluable  work  of  Audubon  and  Bachman  on  the  Quadrupeds  of  North  Amerioa, 
we  find  an  excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kendall  of  Quebec,  firom  which  we  make 
the  following  extmct :  — 

*^  The  moose  arc  abundant  to  the  north  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  northern  |>art8  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  In  the  neighborhood  of«Moose  river,  and  the  lakes  in  its  vicinity,  they  tie 
Tery  abundant  In  the  summer,  they  are  fond  of  frequenting  lakes  and  rivers,  not  onlr 
to  escape  the  attacks  of  insects  which  then  molest  them,  but  also  to  avoid  injuring  their 
antlers,  which,  during  their  growth,  are  very  soft,  and  exquisitively  sensitive ;  andy  be- 
sides, such  situations  afford  them  abundance  of  food. 

"  They  there  feed  on  the  water  plants  or  browse  upon  the  trees  fringing  the  shores*  In 
the  winter,  they  retire  to  the  dry  mountain-ridges,  and  generally  *  yard,'  as  it  is  termed,  on 
the  side  facing  the  south,  whore  there  are  abundance  of  maple  and  other  hard-wood  trees 
upon  which  to  feed,  either  by  browsing  on  the  tender  twigs  or  peeling  the  bark  from  the 
stems  of  such  as  are  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Their  long,  pendulous  upper 
lip  is  admirably  adapted  for  grasping  and  pulling  down  the  branches,  which  are  held  d©- 
twecn  the  fore-legs  until  all  the  twigs  are  eaten.  They  peel  off  the  bark  by  placing  the 
hard  pad  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  against  the  tree,  and  scraping  upwards  with  their  sharp, 
gouge-like  teeth,  completely  denuding  the  tree  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  firom 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  They  remain  near  the  same  spot  as  long  as  any  food  can  be 
obtained,  seldom  breaking  fresh  snow,  but  keeping  to  the  same  tracks  as  long  as  possible. 

"  The  antlers  begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and  at  first  appear  like  two  black  knobs.  They 
complete  their  growth  in  July,  when  the  skin  which  covers  them  peels  off,  and  leaves 
them  perfectly  white;  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  however,  soon  renders  them  brown. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  size  to  which  some  of  them  grow  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  two  such  enormous  excrescences  could  be  depo^ 
itcd  from  the  circulating  system  alone.  The  daily  growth  is  distinctly  marked  on  the 
velvety  covering  by  a  light  shade  carried  around  them.  The  first  year,  the  antlers  are  only 
about  one  inch  long;  the  second  year,  four  or  five  inches,  with  perhaps  the  rudiment  of  a 
point ;  the  third  year,  about  nine  inches,  when  each  divides  into  a  fork,  still  round  in  form ; 
the  fourth  year,  they  become  palmated,  with  a  brow-antler  and  three  or  four  points ;  the 
fifth  season,  they  have  two  crown-antlers,  and  perhaps  five  points ;  the  points  increasing 
in  size  each  year,  and  one  or  two  points  being  added  annually  until  the  animal  arrives 
at  its  greatest  vigor ;  after  which  period  they  decrease  in  size,  and  the  points  are  not  so 
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fally  thrown  out  The  longest  pair  I  ever  met  with  had  eighteen  points,  (othen  hftve  fheni 
with  twenty-three  points;)  they  expanded  five  fe^t  nine  inches  to  the  outside  of  the  tipt; 
the  breadth  of  palm,  eleven  inches  without  the  pomts ;  circumference  of  shafti  clear  of  tiM 
burr,  nine  inches ;  weight,  seventy  pounds.  The  old  and  vigorous  anioials  invariably  ihsd 
them  in  December ;  some,  of  four  or  five  years  old,  I  have  known  to  carry  them  as  fate 
as  March ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

<'  The  rutting  season  commences  in  September.  The  males  then  become  very  fbiioa% 
chasing  away  the  younger  and  weaker  ones.  They  run  bellowing  through  the  forest,  wai^ 
when  two  of  equal  strength  meet,  have  dreadful  conflicts,  and  do  not  separate  until 
or  both  are  severely  injured.  I  bought  a  pair  of  antlers  from  a  Penobscot  Indian, 
one  of  the  brow-antlers  and  the  adjoinins;  prong  broken  short  off.   The  parts  were  at 

an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  ivory.  At  that  season  they  are 

stantly  on  the  move ;  swimming  large  lakes  and  crossing  rivers,  in  pursuit  of  the  femakb 
The  female  brings  forth  in  May.  The  first  time,  she  produces  one  fawn ;  but  aiterwaidi^ 
two.  It  is  supposed,  by  hunters,  that  these  twins  are  always  one  a  male  and  the  otks 
a  female. 

^  In  summer,  the  hair  of  the  moose  is  short  and  glossy ;  in  winter  lonst  and  very  ooami 
attached  to  the  skin  by  a  very  fine  pellicle,  and  rendercMl  warm  by  a  thick  coat  of  shsiL 
fine  wool.  The  hair  on  the  face  grows  upwards  from  the  nose,  gradually  turning,  SM 
ending  in  a  thick,  bushy  tuft  under  the  jaws.  The  young  males  have  generally  a  k^g 
pendulous  gland  growing  from  the  centre  of  this  tuft,  and  covered  with  long  hair,  oobw 
times  a  foot  long.  Their  flesh  is  very  coarse,  though  some  people  prefer  it  to  any  oftcr} 
it  is  apt  to  produce  dysentery  with  persons  miaccustomed  to  use  it.  The  nose,  or  mirf^ 
as  it  is  generally  called,  if  properly  cooked,  is  a  very  delicious  morseL  The  tongne  is  dps 
considered  a  delicacy.  The  last  entrail  (called  by  hunters  the  bum-gut)  is  oovowd  vrilh 
round  lumps  of  suety  fat,  which  they  strip  off  and  devour  as  it  comes  warm  from  the  asii 
mal,  without  any  cooking ;  also,  the  marrow,  warm  from  the  shanks,  is  spread  upon  bnsd 
and  eaten  as  butter.  I  must  confess  that  the  d^^gusting  luxury  was  rather  too  rick  ts 
tempt  me  to  partake  of  it.  I  have  seen  some  officers  of  the  Guards  enjoying  it  wdi 
enough. 

^  The  seasons  for  hunting  the  moose  are  March  and  September.  In  March,  when  the 
sun  melts  the  snow  on  the  surface,  and  the  nights  are  frosty,  a  crust  is  formed  wUeh 
greatly  impedes  the  animal's  progress,  as  it  has  to  lift  its  feet  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
snow,  or  cut  the  skin  from  its  shanks  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  icy  sur»ce. 

'^  It  would  be  useless  to  follow  them  when  the  snow  is  soft,  as  their  great  sizength  CB* 
ables  them  to  wade  through  it  without  any  difficulty.  If  you  wish  to  see  them  previoM 
to  shooting  them  from  their  'yard,'  it  is  necessary  to  make  your  approach  to  leeward, 
their  sense  of  smelling  and  hearing  is  very  acute ;  the  crack  of  a  breaking  twi^  will 
them,  and  they  are  seldom  seen  any  more  until  fatigue  compels  them  to  kno<^  np ; 
thus  ends  the  chase.  Their  pace  is  a  long  trot  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  i 
curs,  (the  smaller  the  better),  as  they  can  run  upon  the  snow  without  breaking  thmi|ft 
the  crust ;  their  principal  use  is  to  annoy  the  moose  by  barking  and  snapping  at  ttierf 
heels,  without  taking  hold.  A  lar^c  dog  that  would  take  hold  would  be  instantly  Im* 
pled  to  death.  The  males  generally  stop,  if  pressed,  and  fight  with  the  dogs.  Thfa  Sfr 
ables  the  hunter  to  come  up  unobserved  and  despatch  them.  Sometimes  they  are  kilki 
after  a  run  of  an  hour ;  at  other  times  you  may  run  them  all  day,  and  have  to  camp  si- 
night  without  a  morsel  of  provisions  or  a  cloak,  as  every thhig  is  let  go  the  moment  tfes ' 
moose  starts,  and  you  are  too  much  fatigued  to  retrace  your  steps  to  procure  tfaeB^ 
Your  only  resource  is  to  make  a  huge  fire,  and  comfort  yourself  upon  the  proqpeefcilf^ 

Elenty  of  moose-meat  next  day.   As  soon  as  the  animal  finds  he  is  no  longer  pursaed^hlf" 
es  down ;  and  the  next  morning  he  will  be  too  stiff  to  travel  far.    Gtenemlly,  a  mak^A|^ 
male,  and  two  fawns,  are  found  in  a  'yard.'  ^ 

<*  When  obliged  to  run,  the  male  goes  first,  breaking  the  way,  the  others  tzeading  eV;' 
actly  in  his  tracks ;  so  that  you  would  think  only  one  had  passed.  Often  they  run  thnM^ 
other  <  yards,'  when  all  join  together,  still  going  in  Indian  nle.    Sometimes,  when  meetii^ 
with  an  obstacle  they  cannot  overcome,  they  are  obliged  to  branch  off  for  some  *'  '^ 
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ind  again  unite.  Bv  connecting  the  different  tracks  at  the  place  of  separationi  yon  may 
judge  pretty  correctly  of  their  number.  I  have  seen  twelve  together,  and  killed  seven  of 
them." 

A  method  of  hunting  this  animal  is  as  follows :  in  Septemberi  two  persons,  in  a  bark 
aanoe,  paddle  by  mooiuight  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  imitating  the  call  of  the  male, 
which,  jealous  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  answers  to  the  call  and  rushes  down  to  the 
cpmbat  The  canoe  is  paddled  by  the  man  in  the  stem  with  the  most  death-like  silencCi 
diding  along,  under  the  shade  of  the  forest,  until  within  short  shooting  distance,  as  it  is 
ufficiut  taking  a  sure  aim  by  moonlight  The  man  in  the  bow  generally  fires,  when,  if 
khe  animal  is  only  wounded,  he  makes  immediately  for  the  shore,  dashing  the  water  about 
bim  into  foam.  He  is  tracked  by  his  blood  the  next  day  to  where  he  has  lain  down,  and 
where  he  is  generally  found  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Many  are  kiUed  in  this  man- 
aer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moose  river  every  season. 

Hunters  sometimes  find  out  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  moose,  (generally  leading  to  the 
water,)  and  bend  down  a  sapling  and  attach  to  it  a  strong  hempen  noose,  hanging  across 
the  path ;  while  the  tree  is  confined  by  another  cord  and  a  sort  of  trigger.  Should  the 
animal's  head  pass  through  the  dangling  snare,  he  generally  makes  a  struggle,  which  dis- 
engages the  trigger ;  and  the  tree,  springing  upwards,  lifts  the  beast  off  its  legs  and  stran- 
(^es  it.  The  palmated  horns  of  the  moose  are  so  ponderous,  that  sixty  pounds  is  a  very 
common  weight  To  bear  this  stupendous  head-dress,  nature  has  endowed  the  moose 
with  a  short  and  strong  neck,  which  takes  from  it  much  of  that  elegance  and  symmetry 
of  proportion  so  generally  predominant  in  deer.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  energetic  and 
imposing  animal.  It  is  said  neither  to  gallop  nor  leap — acquirements  rendered  unneces- 
sary from  the  disproportionate  height  of  its  legs,  by  which  it  is  enabled,  as  it  trots  alongi 
to  step  w^itb  the  greatest  ease  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a  spUt  fence.  During  its  pro- 
peas,  it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  horizontally  back,  which  attitude  ex- 
poses it  to  trip  by  treading  on  its  fore-heels.  Its  speed  is  very  great,  and  it  will  frequenthr 
lead  an  Indian  over  a  tract  of  country  exceeding  three  hundred  miles  before  it  is  secured. 
This  animal  is  said  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  the  horse  and  the  ox, 
combining  the  fleetness  of  the  former  with  the  strength  of  the  latter.  None  of  the  deer 
iie  more  easily  domesticated,  the  reindeer  not  even  excepted.  In  Canada  they  have 
frequently  been  trained  to  draw  sleds  or  carts,  although,  during  the  rutting  season,  they 
Doald  not  be  so  employed.  A  gentieman  near  Houlton,  Maine,  some  years  since  trained 
%  pair  to  draw  a  sleigh,  which  they  did  with  great  steadiness  and  swiftness ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  inconvenience  that,  when  they  once  took  it  into  their  heads  to  cool  themselves 
in  a  neighboring  river  or  lake,  no  efforts  could  prevent  them.  The  European  species  or 
variety,  whichever  it  be,  has  also  been  converted  to  the  uses  of  man.  In  former  times, 
when  it  was  found  in  Scandinavia  in  great  abundance,  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  couriers,  and  has  been  known  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
thirtv-four  miles  in  a  day,  attached  to  a  sleigh.  Its  speed  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
reindeer,  which  can  rarely  exceed  two  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  although  a  case  is  related 
when»,  in  cons(»quence  of  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Swedish  territory  by  the  Norwegians, 
an  officer  was  despatched  from  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  with  a  reindeer  and  sleigh,  to 
Stockholm  with  the  news.  This  was  conveyed  with  such  speed  that  the  distance  of  eight 
hundred  iiiiU^s  was  accomplished  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  animal  falling  dead  at  the  expira^ 
ration  of  the  time.  To  this  ane»cdote  we  have  already  alluded  under  the  head  of  the  rein- 
deer. A  Swedish  's^Titer  recommends  the  employment  of  the  moose  (or  elk  of  Europe)  in 
time  <)f  war,  ass(»rting  that  a  single  squadron,  with  its  riders,  could  put  to  immediate  flight 
a  whole  regiment  of  cavalry ;  or,  employed  as  flying  artillery,  would,  from  the  extraordinary 
mpidity  of  their  movements,  insure  the  victory.  Indeed,  at  the  time  when  attention  was 
especially  directed  towards  the  domestication  of  this  animal,  their  use  was  forbidden,  under 
the  heaviest  penalties,  on  account  of  their  having  been  employed,  from  their  extraordinary 
speed,  to  eU'ect  th(»  escape  of  criminals.  The  European  elk,  at  one  time  numerous  through- 
out Norway  and  Sweden,  is  now  confined  to  particular  districts ;  at  the  present  time  it 
is  not  foniui  farther  north  than  64deg.  in  Scandinavia.  Owing  ^to  the  danger  of  total 
extincrion,  a  law  has  recently  been  passed  forbidding  its  destruction  in  Sweden  for  ten 
years  from  1S57,  under  severe  penalties.  The  elk  is  reported  to  attain  not  unfrequently  a 
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bright  of  aevcn  or  eight  feet.  One  indiridnal,  only  two  years  old,  meuared  neariy  n» 
teuti  hands,  or  more  than  eix  feet,  in  height.  Another  elk,  not  folly  grown,  weigbsd 
nearly  one  thousand  pounds.  The  period  of  gestation  is  about  nine  months,  the  fenak 
producing  from  one  to  three  young  in  May.    The  horns  are  shed  about  Fetniiuy. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  has  been  put  to  varions  uses.  In  Sweden  a  raiment  nm 
clothed  with  waistcoats  made  of  this  material,  which  was  so  thick  as  to  resUt  a  mmka^ 
ball.  When  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of  them,  among  the  peasantry  of  former  dajt, 
went  as  a  legacy  through  several  generations. 

In  respect  to  the  domestication  of  the  moose,  the  remarks  already  made  in  refneiiiie  to 
the  ffftfct  of  castration  in  increasing  the  size  and  docility,  as  well  as  r^olating  the  bcm 
of  the  animal,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

5,  Elaphus  Canadensis,  Ray.     AmerieaH  £3k. 

The  elk  of  the  United  States  ranks  as  the  second  in  size  of  the  nomerons  ■pedcrtfr 
longing  to  the  North  American  continent.  Strikingly  similar,  in  general  appt-aranoe,  to 
the  stag  of  Europe,  (Elaphus  Europesus,)  by  the  early  settlers  it  was  supposed  to  be  ttr 
same  species ;  its  superior  size  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  more  extt-mlrd  ranfF 
furnished  by  the  boundless  forests  and  prairies  of  the  New  World.  Hence  the  tonii'iltt' 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  authors;  and,  indeedf'B'^ 
within  but  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  diagnoses  of  the  two  niircit^'s  haw  IHril 
accurately  settled.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  in  »rule  thavS 
American  elk,  or  wapiti,  is  at  least  a  foot  higher  at  the  shoulders  than  ihe  roninioniiHb 
and  has  all  the  upper  parts  and  jaw  yellowish-brown ;  the  latter  being  of  n  nnifomt  bla£ 
ish-brown,  with  a  black  mark  on  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  wanting  in  thi;  elk.  -  The  wWte 
circle  around  the  eye  of  the  European  species  is  replaced  in  the  AnieriL-an  by  hnMrn. 
The  proportions  of  the  antlers,  also,  are  difFercnt,  as  well  as  other  features. 

An  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of  applying  the  same  name  to  different  objet^  ts  W| 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  our  present  article.  The  term  elk  has  been  given  W  ft 
European  species  very  closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  with  the  moose  of  the  United  StaiHi 
(AlcesAmericanvs).  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  meeting  with  the  WOid  elk,  to  ksMT 
whether  the  writer  or  the  animal  be  American  or  European. 

The  American  elk,  sometimes  called  wapiti,  was  once  extensively  diatribated  lliiiimfc 
out  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  eastern  parte,  itJi 
only  found  in  a  few  counties  of  Pennsylvania  —  as  Elk  and  Clearfield  —  where,  iodet^  ■ 
their  numbers  are  decreasing  day  by  day.  Occasionally  one  has  been  seen  in  the  mooi^ 
range  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  Lewis,  Hamilton,  and  some  other  counties  of  northern  Nav 
York.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  however,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  A  few  are  kimn 
to  exist  in  the  Alleghanies  of  Western  Virginia.  We  next  find  them  in  the  sonthcn  pvt 
of  Michigan  ;  but  it  is  only  as  we  proceed  further  west  that  they  present  themaelrwh 
numbers.  In  Minnesota  they  arc  found  in  large  herds,  and  in  still  larger  on  the  Upppr 
KKrisom-i,  Yellowstone,  and  other  streams.  Of  the  vast  numbers  in  these  regions,  lOM 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  piles  of  shed  horns  which  the  Indians  are  in  the  halatrf 
heaping  up  in  the  prairies.  One  of  these,  in  Elk  Horn  prairie,  about  eighty  miles  absi^ 
Fort  Union,  has  for  many  years  been  a  conspicuous  land-mark  to  the  traveller,  showiM 
like  a  white  monument  many  miles  ofC  This,  which  was  torn  down  in  the  summa  of 
1850,  was  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-five  in  cbcumfercnce ;  others,  still  lug^ 
are  found  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

The  northern  range  of  the  elk  is  givcnby  Sir  John  Richardson,  as  the  56th  or  57th  pvl> 
lei,  and  in  higli  latitudes  its  eastern  limit  is  found  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  cMtf' 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  theSaskatchawan  (Ion.  103  deg.),  and  thence  to  Elk  river,  inthelUil 
deg.  West  of  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific ;  and  south,  to  Texas,  New  Mexkoi  ml 
Califomia.  This  range  is  very  extensive,  much  greater  than  that  possessed  bj  anT  ^hl 
species ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  careful  comparison  of  Bpecdmena  iral  VA 
cate  more  than  one  species.  Specimens  of  sknlls  and  horns  in  the  SmitJuoniaB  lBSli|k 
tion,  from  several  extreme  points,  vary  considerably.  One  in  partionlar,  *  '*  *~ 
in  British  America  north  of  Fort  Union,  is  confidently  asserted  by  the  *^ 
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.  Afierent  species,  known  as  the  tittle  dk,  coniidetBbly  smalleT  than  the  more  common 
Be. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  in  the  western  plains  the  elk  shonld  attain  to  ita  maxi- 
lutn  size.  Individuals  nearly  the  size  of  a  borse  aie  not  nnfireqnent.  In  California 
nd  New  Mpxico  antlers,  it  is  said,  have  been  fonnd  so  large  as,  when  resting  on  their 
fa,  to  permit  a  tall  man  to  walk  erect  between  them. 

^  The  elk    is    an  animal 

=^_    -  easily  kept  in  parks,  where 

■    ^^^1  we   nave    frequently    seen 

^^^^^        them.   They  are  to  be  found 
^^^_^~_2_     on  many  estates  in  Virgin- 
—  — ---^^^_   ia — among  others,  on  Uiat 
^^      ^  of  Colonel  Tuley,  in  Clarke 
connty.      Their     size   and 
strength  render   them  dan- 
~''  gerous  in  the   rutting  sea- 
son, at  which  period  they 
^^'       are  quite  unmanageable. 

This  species  is  easily  dc^ 
meaticated,  and  can  readily 
be  trained  to  draw  in  singfe 
or  double  bameHs.      It  is, 
therefore,  next  to  the  caribon 
•^' —  and  moose,  the  one  to  which 
■   we  are  most  entitled  to  look 
.- —       for  an  increase  of  our  stock 
Elk-Hofn  P)immid.  of  domestic  animals.     The 

reat  size  of  the  horns  of  the  male,  and  his  fiercenefis  and  uncontrolIabiUty  during  the 
Itting  8eai<on,  are  crrtainly  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  elk  to  the  rank  of  a  ser- 
uit  to  man ;  nevertheless  they  are  not  insurmountablr,  after  all.  No  quadruped  is  man 
>be  dreaded  than  a  wild  or  irritated  buck;  yet,  by  the  simple  operation  of  castrating, 
is  temper  13  subdued,  his  size  greatly  increased,  and  his  whole  nature  entirely  changei 
lie  flesh,  too,  from  being  unpalatable,  and,  indeed,  almost  uneatable,  ia  converted  into 
le  crowning  dish  of  the  epicure.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  results  will 
tllow^  in  the  case  of  the  elk.  The  inconvenience  of  the  large  horns  can  also  be  over- 
wne  by  the  same  operation  ;  since  we  have  already  stated  that,  if  performed  when  the 
oms  are  shed,  these  will  never  be  reproduced.  If  the  social  instinct  be  a  condition  t6 
le  complete  domestication  of  an  animal,  no  deer  possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
Ik,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  herds  of  thousands. 
The  antlers  of  the  buck  elk  drop  in  February  or  March,  and  are  reproduced  in  the 
3urse  of  four  or  five  months.  It  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  the  noble  antlers  of  a  fnlli 
ro^^n  individual  actually  fall  off  everv  year,  and  are  produced  in  a  short  four  months; 
nt  such  is  the  fact.  The  males  of  aft  the  deer,  whatever  their  size,  lose  their  horns  an- 
aally.     The  females  bring  forth  in  May  or  June. 


6.  Cermcs  Macrotis,  Say.     Mule  Deer. 

The  blark-tail  deer  in  the  largest  of  the  true  deer,  of  the  restricted  genus  Cervus  found 
1  North  America.  It  derives  its  scientific  name,  macrotis,  from  the  great  length  of  the 
ITS,  resembling  those  of  the  mule,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  mule  deer.  Its 
tore  common  appellation,  black  tail,  is  owing  to  the  black  tip  to  the  tail.  In  size  it  is 
jnsiderably  larger  than  the  common  Virginia  deer. 

This  spe<^ies  is  limited  in  its  range  by  the  Missouri  river,  east  of  which  it  is  seldom 
ten.  In  ascending  this  stream  it  is  found  on  Vermillion  river  increasing  in  number 
orthwards  to  the  Saskatchawan.  In  the  Black  hills  it  is  very  abundant,  as  weU  as  ia 
lost  of  the  Rocky  mountain  ranges,  even  as  &r  south  as  Texas.     It  is,  however,  oon> 
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fined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  moontainsy  being  replaced  towards  th6  Pacific  by  tte 

closely  allied  Cervus  Richardsonii. 

7.  Cbrvus  Lewisii,  Peale.    Black'TaU  Deer. 

As  already  remarked,  this  species,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Bocky  mountaiBiin* 
places  the  one  last  named  on  the  eastern.  Larger  than  Cerwu  Yirginiwmi^  it  is  smilkr 
than  C.  macrotis.  The  hair  is  finer  than  in  C  macrotis,  which  species  has  it  coane  and 
spongy,  like  that  of  the  elk.  It  has  no  glandular  opening  on  the  outer  raifieuse  of  tke 
hind^eg  below  the  knee-joint ;  while  in  C.  macrotis  this  opening  is  as  mndi  as  six 
inches  in  length.  The  horns  are  stouter  and  more  covered  with  sharp  points,  and  tke 
brow  antler  is  wanting.  The  tail  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Virginia  deer,  bat  is  jd 
black  above  and  on  the  sides,  and  white  beneath.  It  never  runs  at  full  speed,  bot^  In 
the  mule  deer,  bounds  with  every  foot  from  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  fleib  k 
said  to  be  inferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  any  other  species. 

The  Pacific  black-tail  deer  is  found  all  along  the  coast,  being  exceedingly  abnndaiitia 
California  and  Oregon. 

8.  Cervus  Virginianus,  Pennant,     Common  Deer^  (Tirginia  Deer,) 

The  common  deer  of  the  United  States  is,  at  the  present  day,  too  well  known  i&; 
a  special  description.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  without  individuals  of  this  specisfc  -Ji 
many  sections  of  the  country,  as  the  Alleghanies  and  Adirondacks,  they  are  <**  i  ■  ■  illlffr 
abundant,  and  not  much  less  so  in  many  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  Their 
extends  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
tains,  beyond  which  its  existence  is  not  substantiated.  It  varies  somewhat  in  its  te 
tures  over  this  extensive  district,  being  much  larger  in  the  north,  and  decreasing  to  tks 
south  by  almost  one-half.  Epicures  assert  that  this  difference  in  size  is  accompaniedlf 
a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fat  when  cooked  and  cooled.  In  the  north,  the  fitM 
the  surface  soon  cools  and  congeals,  becoming  like  tallow  or  mutton  suet;  whereuil 
Florida,  where  it  sometimes  cuts  an  inch  on  the  saddle,  it  remains  soft  or  elastic  for  8MB 
time  after  being  taken  from  the  fire,  and  is  of  delicious  taste,  like  the  fat  of  beefl  Ihi 
economical  qualities  of  this  deer  are  of  the  first  order.  The  excellence  of  its  flsdlis 
the  form  of  vension  is  well  known  to  every  one.  The  dressed  hide,  as  buckskin,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Indian  for  the  construction  of  various  articles  of  dmi 
and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  white  hunter.  The  horns  are  converted  int6  handles  fal 
cutlery.  .  a 

The  male  deer  loses  its  horns  in  January,  the  new  set  commencing  to  spront  oats^ 
ter  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  These  acquire  their  full  growth  by  July  or  August,  sftv 
which  they  are  in  their  prime.  The  rutting  season  commences  in  October  or  Noventai 
during  which  period  terrible  battles  are  fought  Not  unfrequenUy,  bucks  are  found  wife 
their  antlers  interlocked  inextricably,  and  dead  of  starvation.  .»;■. 

The  young  are  brought  forth  in  April  or  May  —  sometimes  later— in  the  noiiWii 
States.     T1h»  average  number  at  a  birth  is  two,  three  being  not  uncommon. 

The  Virginia  deer  is  exceedingly  susceptible  of  domestication,  although,  when  ptttdd 
it  is  apt  to  become  troublesome.  Individuals  are  frequently  kept  in  parks,  where,  haw 
ever,  th(»y  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  the  European  fallow  deer.  Their  agility  is  sogiealfll 
to  rcnd(T  it  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  keep  them  within  enclosures. 

* 

9.  Cervus  Leuburus,  Douglas.     Long^ Tailed  Deer. 

This  species,  if  it  be  really  distinct,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  American  deer, 
ing  in  its  dimensions  a  striking  contrast  to  the  moose.     In  general  appearance  it 
bles  the  Virginia  deer;  it  is,  however,  smaller,  and  has  a  tail  of  great  lejogth,  mea 
somc^timcs  as  much  as  seventeen  inches.     It  is  found  abundantly  on  the  Colnmbia 
but  does  not  appear  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains  —  at  least  within  the  temtwy  flC^Aft 
United  States.  Vf 
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10.  Capba  Ambricana,  Blainville.   Rodtj^MimiUain  Choi. 

This  beautiful  animal  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  big  horn^  or  mountain  sheep, 
rom  which  it  differs  in  many  important  characteristics.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  domestic 
lieep,  and  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  merino  breed  in  the  way  in  which 
he  deece  hangs  down  on  the  sides.  The  body,  neck,  and  head  resemble  those  of  the 
ommon  goat  The  horns  are  small,  awl-shaped,  and  pointed,  and  nearly  erect,  with 
mt  a  slight  curvature  backwards.  Both  horns  and  hoofs  are  black*  The  animal  is  en- 
nriy  white,  with  the  exception  just  named. 

Tjie  body  is  covered  with  long,  stodght  hair,  considerably  coarser  than  the  wool  of  the 
beep,  but  softer  than  that  of  the  common  goat.  This  hair  is  abundant  on  the  shoul- 
lers,  neck,  back  and  thighs ;  a  considerable  tuft  of  it,  attached  to  the  chin,  forms  a  beard. 
Fhere  is  likewise  much  of  it  on  the  chest  and  lower  part  of  the  throat.  The  tail  is  short, 
ind,  though  clothed  with  long  hair,  is  almost  concealed  by  that  which  covers  the  rump. 
Under  the  hair  of  the  body  there  is  a  close  coat  of  fine  white  wool.  The  hair  on  the 
aoe  and  legs  is  short,  the  fetlocks  short  and,  with  the  hoofs,  perpendicular.  The  small 
losterior  hoofs  do  not  touch  the  ground. 

To  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  the  mountain  goat  affords  a  promise  of  impor* 
ance  which  we  may  well  hope  to  see  realized.  No  wild  species  can  compare  with  it  in 
lie  excellence  of  its  fleece,  which  even  in  its  original  state,  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  cele* 
■mted  Cashmere  goat  Careful  management,  under  domestication,  would,  no  doubt, 
Bcrease  this  character  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  at- 
ention  should  have  been  directed  to  this  species  with  a  view  to  its  cultivation.  The 
Highland  Society  at  one  time  made  an  effort  to  introduce  this  animal  into  Scotland, 
rfaere  it  was  supposed  it  would  thrive.  Owing,  however,  to  the  inaccessibility  of  its  na- 
me, it  v9as  found  impossible  to  obtain  specimens.  At  the  present  time,  such  might  per* 
imps  be  procured  through  the  agency  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  to  one  of  whose 
oetB,  Fort  Benton,  on  the  l^per  Missouri,  above  the  falls,  skins  are  occasionally 
ffonght 

A  competent  wool-grower  in  Scotland,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  that 
the  wool  which  forms  the  chief  covering  of  the  skin  is  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
iid  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  unlike  the  fleece  of  the  common  sheep,  which  contains 
,  variety  of  different  kinds  of  wool,  suitable  to  the  fabrication  of  articles  very  dissimilar 
1  their  nature,  and  requires  much  care  to  distribute  them  in  their  proper  order.  The 
lecce  under  consideration  is  wholly  fine.  That  on  the  fore  part  of  the  skin  has  all  the 
pparent  qualities  of  wool ;  that  on  the  back  part  very  much  resembles  cotton.  The 
krhole  fleece  is  mixed  with  hairs,  and  on  those  parts  where  the  hairs  are  long  and  pen- 
lant  there  is  almost  no  wool." 

The  mountain  goat  inhabits  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range,  seldom 
oming  down  to  the  plains.  They  frequent  the  steepest  precipices,  and  have  much  of 
he  habit  of  the  common  goat  The  species  is  common  on  those  high  lands  of  the 
locky  mountains  whence  flow  the  four  great  rivers  — the  Mc  Kenzie,  the  Columbia,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Nelson ;  each  one  emptying  into  a  different  ocean.  Their  range 
s  betsvc(.»n  the  parallels  of  40  deg.  and  64  deg.  The  only  point  within  the  United 
States  where  they  are  well  known  is  about  Fort  Benton,  whence  we  have  seen  a  single 
ranter's  skin.  No  animal  is  less  known  to  our  naturalists,  there  being  not  a  single  pre- 
ier\-ed  specimen,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  in  any  museum  within  the  United 
States.  Travellers  who  speak  of  the  mountain  goat  sometimes  refer  to  the  big  horn,  the 
emale  of  which  has  horns  much  like  those  of  a  goat. 

11.  Antilocapra  Americana,  Ord.    Prong^'Hom  Antehpe. 

The  prong-horn  antelope  is  familiar  to  every  hunter  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Misson- 
i  river.  From  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  ranges  from  northern  Mex« 
eoo  to  the  latitude  of  53  deg.,  on  the  Saskatchawan.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Minnesota, 
sspecially  on  the  plains  of  Red  river.  On  the  Missouri  it  does  not  occur  south  of  L'Eau 
lui  Court 
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TheMtdope  mtMtj 

Ecd  ksui  artideoflHi 

Wfieu  youott,  tha.  Iiife  , 

tuttw  mach  Uka  TniHp^ 

L  altfaough  Btqieiiac  W-it-ii 

flavor;    tbe  old        *     ' 

however, 

y  rank. 

This  speciea  ii  kmit^ 
\  tintea  in  iimnfii  mi 
.  ben,  almost  rnliii^g  Hr 
tales  of  the  aniBloMMf 
•oDth  Airica.  HnoijCa 
tboQSBod  and  mamiifm 
not  unfreqnenlly  Ma 
seen.  They  ma  iM 
great  swiftoeaa,  aiAid 
their  motions  are  ctaw- 
tenzed  by  ease  and  ^Ht. 
To  the  Indiana,  in  the  absence  of  buffalo,  ^e  prong>horn  antelope  is  of  great  ia|P- 
tance  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  shot  with  the  bow  and  arrow  under  coT^bvlkpt 
modt  usual  .way  of  catching  tliem  is  in  peiiH.  These  pens  are  formed  of  twaadiM^ 
trees  arranged  in  a  circle,  one  side  of  which  is  incomplete,  and  approached  by  a 
formed  of  wails  of  the  same  material,  widening  outwards.  Into  the  open  «]  ' 
this  lane  the  antelopes  are  gently  urged  by  the  Indians,  and  thence  alone  into  the 
whereupon  the  opening  is  tilled  up  by  means  of  brush,  and  the  wow  of  4e8ti 
commenced  with  arrows  and  clubs.  Although  exceedingly  nimble,  yet  such  is  thtk<i 
pidity  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  leap  the  barriers  which  confine  them,  however  liitL 
rile  hunter  frequently  lures  them  within  gun-shot  by  lying  fiat  on  the  ground,  aMV*  J 
vating  &oin  time  to  time  a  red  silk  handkerchief  or  a  cap,  by  which  the  coriositj  rf  Ai 
animal  ie  excited. 


Shouiiiig  Antelope*. 


13.  OviBOB  MosciiATus,  Blainville. 


Muak  Ox. 

A  SI 
skin  of  the 
cAoItu,  or 
sent    to 
Heame, 
tnveller, 
theoppa 
crihing  and 
colly    ama 
which     AL 
has  placed, 
in  name  u 

genus  intan 

tween  the  ifli<-e(k  t^ 
the  ox.  A  ^lifikl  •- 
formation  of  ii  ifi 
been  previously  <^ 
totncd  uroush  tM  w 
dinm  of  MT  Jo^K 
whohjW'tlie  d^H* 
bavhig  first  biotukt'' 
into  public  octxt  i} 
pMfaee  «f  ^ 
nookii^  nS^n 
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its  wool,  which  were  naid  to  be  even  far  more  beantifnl  in  appearance  than  silk.  By  it» 
dense  woolly  coat,  it  is  efiectually  protected  from  the  severest  weather ;  and  the  shortness 
of  its  legs  renders  it  admirably  suited  to  the  barren  grounds,  of  which  it  forms  one  of 
tiie  characteristic  inhabitants. 

By  the  term  '<  barren,"  the  traders  designate  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  American 
continent,  of  which  the  extreme  point  is  Melville  Peninsula.  These  lands  have  received 
that  appellation  on  account  of  being  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of  some  of 
the  larger  rivers  that  traverse  them.  From  this  circumstance,  the  traders  have  not 
finrmed  there  any  settlements.  The  district  is  generally  featured  with  primitive  rocks, 
ooni«i:^ting  of  an  assemblage  of  low  hills,  with  rounded  summits,  more  or  less  precipitous, 
mnd  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  An  imperfect  peat-earth,  covering  the  lower  grounds, 
nourishes  a  few  stunted  willows,  glandular  dwarf  birehes,  black  spruce-trees,  or  larches ; 
bat  the  soil  more  generally  consists  of  minute  debris  of  rocks,  forming  a  dry,  coane, 
qnartzose  sand,  unfit  for  supporting  anything  but  lichens.  In  all  the  larger  valleys, 
btkes  of  transparent  waters  are  met  with,  containing  fish ;  some  of  these  are  perfectly 
kind-locked,  but  the  greater  number  are  connected  by  a  rapid  and  turbulent  stream,  and 
thas  they  flow  outwards  to  the  sea. 

In  these  barren  and  desolate  parts  of  the  earth,  the  musk-ox  remains  both  winter  and 
rammer,  contented  and  happy  ;  feeding,  like  the  caribou,  on  grass  at  one  season,  and  on 
lichens  at  another ;  either  climbing  the  most  precipitous  situations,  with  all  the  agility 
and  precision  of  the  chamois,  or  mountain-goat,  or  seeking  the  valleys —  either  in  search 
of  more  luxuriant  food,  or  shelter  from  the  raging  winds. 

When  fat,  their  flesh  is  palatable  enough,  and,  although  of  a  coarse  grain,  resembles 
the  caribou ;  but  when  in  a  lean  state,  it  is  rendered  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  ru- 
minating animal  in  North  America,  owing  to  its  being  tainted  with  a  strong  flavor  of 
•musk,  which  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  bulls.  Although  it  exceeds  the  weight 
of  the  caribou  by  two-thirds,  the  hoofs  of  the  musk-ox  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
former  animal  in  form,  that  it  requires  the  experience  of  a  practised  hunter  to  distinguish 
the  diflerence  ;  those  of  the  musk-ox  are,  however,  rather  larger  and  narrower. 

These  animals  assemble  in  smaller  herds  than  the  other  quadrupeds  of  the  north,  sel- 
dom more  than  twenty  or  thirty  being  seen  at  one  time  ;  from  which  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  rocky  situation  they  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  it  is  the  most  easy 
matKT  to  a|)proaeh  them;  and  if  the  hunter  has  only  the  precaution  to  keep  himself 
concfalod,  ho  may  destroy,  one  after  another,  the  whole  herd.  In:<tead  of  betaking  thcm- 
selv<»s  to  fliirht,  tlioy  crowd  closer  and  closer  together,  as  their  companions  fall  around 
then  I ;  which  has  been  attributed  to  th(*ir  mistaking  the  report  of  the  gun  for  thunder,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  they  can  run  extremely  fast.  Should  they, 
ho\vev<T,  discover  their  (»nemies  by  sight,  or  by  their  sense  of  sm(»ll,  which  is  extremely 
acute,  the  cows  immediately  have  recourse  to  flight;  while  the  bulls,  being  of  a  more 
ira?i(*il>le  nature,  attack  the  hunter,  whose  life  is  placed  in  great  jeopardy,  unless  he  pos- 
sesses both  activity  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  musk-ox  inhabits  the  hilly,  barren  grounds  between  the  Welcome  and  Copper 
mountains,  from  the  63(1  or  64th  parallel  to  the  Arctic  sea,  and  west  towards  Parry's  isl- 
an<is,  or  as  far  as  civilized  man  has  penetrated.  How  much  farther  they  proceed,  it  is, 
of  cniirse,  at  prt*sent  impossible  to  say.  They  travel  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
pasture,  but  do  not  p(»nefrate  deep  into  the  wooded  districts,  and  art*  able  to  procure  food 
in  \vint(T  on  the  steep  sides  of  hills,  which  arc  laid  bare  by  the  winds,  and  up  which 
they  climb  with  an  ai:;iliry  which  their  massive  aspect  would  seem  to  render  impossible. 
In  siz<»  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the  smallest  Highland  cattle,  but  they  arc  more  compact- 
ly ui:ide,  and  the  sha^jg^y  hair  of  their  flanks  almost  touches  the  ground.  In  structure 
they  diller  from  the  domestic  ox  in  the  shortness  and  strength  of  the  bones  of  the  neck 
and  the  len^rth  of  ih(»  dorsal  processes  which  support  the  ponderous  head..  The  swelling 
bases  of  tlie  horns  spread  over  the  forehead  of  both  sexes  —  in  the  males  coming  nearly 
in  contact.     The  animal  is  destitute  of  a  tail. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  musk-ox  could  stand  the  warmth  of  the  climate  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  experiment  would  be  well  worth  trying.  The  hair  is  very 
long  and  silky,  and  has  been  occasionally  worked  into  articles  of  dress.     Could  it  be  ob- 
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tained  in  snffident  quantity,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  eaoeedtn^  fP^^  ^nloe  h 
the  arts.  Unfortunately,  this  species,  lilce  the  baiTen-grounaTeiiKteer,dowBOt  ooenr^lk 
in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  experimeDt  of  domestieation,  as  veil  aaofedl- 
Domica.1  application  in  general,  must  be  tried,  if  at  all,  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Comfiy. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  mnsk-ox  in  aiij1M> 
■earn  of  the  United  States ;  probably  not  even  a  portion  of  the  skin  or  bone. 

13.  Otis  Montana,  Desm.     Big-horn,  {MoiaUaui  Sheep.) 

This  interesting  animal,  the  largest  of  its  kind,  is  extensively  distributed  tbrongfa  NoiA 
America,  along  the  highlands  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  &om  Califomui  to  the  panWflf 
68  deg.  UnUke  the  goat,  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  inaccessible  portions  of  this  langi^tit  ~ 
cornea  down  to  the  Black  hills,  and  even  along  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Bfisaouii.  IVw^ 
vaises  terres  of  the  Missouri  valley,  so  remarkable  for  their  rich  treasures  of  vertebnto-il^ 
sils,  are  likewise  frequented  by  the  big-hom.  In  all  these  localities  the  moei  perpeafll 
lar  clifl's  ate  selected,  among  which  they  move  with  the  greatest  fearlessness.  Tbe  kMt 
ers  say  that  this  animal  will  voluntarily  leap  &om  a  height  sometimes  as  great  ullf 
feet,  and  falling  head-foremost  on  the  elastic  tips  of  the  spiral  horns,  experience^  no  iljiij 
whatever  from  the  descent.  The  horns  of  the  males  have,  at  any  rate,  a  battned  hpfiiM 
ance  at  their  tips,  as  if  subjected  to  some  such  action. 

The  flesh  of  the  big-bom  is  excellent  when  in  season,  resembling  the  finest  mittli^ 
and  even  exceeding  it  in  flavor.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  animal  may  H^ 
at  some  future  day,  be  of  much  importance  for  food ;  as  the  scantiest  vegetation  ii  Nfi> 
dent  to  support  it,  and  the  difBcuIties  in  the  way  of  domestication  are  not  greatvAu 
must  have  been  the  case  with  the  common  sheep.  Unfortunately,  the  hair  is  too  «Mfe 
and  brittle  ever  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  arts.  Much  resembling  Uiat  of  the  elk,  it  is  Mfr 
siderably  coarser  in  quality. 

The  big-hom  is  much  larger  than  the  common  sheep,  the  male  weiring  three  h 
and  fifty  pounds  and  upwards.     The  horns  of  the  male  are  of  enormoos  Bize,ni« 
three  feet  around  the  spiral.     The  tips  arc  about  eighteen  inches  apart    The  fi  iin|nhl 
horns  somewhat  like  those  of  the  goat,  although  less  pointed  ;  whence  it  has  not^M* 
qnently  been  considered  as  the  Rocky-mountain  goat,  and  as  such  reported  bytnnl 

14.  Bison  Americanus,  Cm.   Buffalo, 

This,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  indigenous  mammalia  of  America,  once  oversprrad 
entire  northern  hak  of  the  continent     At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  the  Spanb  ' 
inhabitant  even  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  been  beaten  back 
westward  march  of  civilization,  until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  passing  the 
Missouri  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American  bi^jo  Of] 
falo.   Many  causes  have  combined  to  drive  them  away  from  their  old  haunts :  tii6    * 
sale  and  incliscriminate  slaughter  by  the  whites,  the  extension  nf  settlements,  i 
changes  of  the  face  of  the  country ;  but,  above  all,  that  mvBterious  drend  of  tlw 
man,  which  pervades  animal  life  in  general  as  a  congenital  mstinct. 

Still,  it  would  appear  that  the  buffalo  was  originally  confined  within  certain  lindHP 
which  perhaps  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  they  certainly  have  done  within  compaitttivS 
a  recent  period.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  of  their  existence  on  the  Atluw 
coast  i  how  far  north  they  extended  is  not  exactly  known.  Their  existence  in  Penaijt 
vania,  however,  is  substantiated  by  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  thi^  species  in  alluvial  as- 
posits  of  rivers,  bogs,  and  caves.  At  the  first  settiementof  Canada  taey  were  not  kMOT 
there.  As  to  their  southern  range,  Lawson  speaks  of  their  being  found  on  Cape  Fearihw 
in  North  Carolina.  Theuet,  in  the  very  rare  work  entitled  **  Les  Singnlaritez  de  la  Fimm 
antarctique,"  PBris,1557,  gives  (p.  147),  in  a  representation  of  a  ourions  beast  of 
Florida,  a  readily  recognizable  figure  of  the  buffalo.  In  the  Hudson  Bay  count 
not  pass  east  of  the  latitude  of  fed  river ;  south,  they  were  found  thn    gfaoot 

sippi  valley,  the  south  Atlantic  States,  Texas,  and  Mexico.     That     astnn  .,_g.  

sMctly  limited  to  the  Rocky  Afonntains,  none  extending  beyond.  ^* 


NOMnt  time  none  an  fonnd  in  the  Atluitio  Ototat,  nor  •van  eurtof  ttie  BIiMDittit 
Minneeota,  ia  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mjauasippi,  ud  the  pniiiea  of  the  Hid 
ic  north.  Their  main  reiue,  however,  is  between  the  IGnoori  uid  the  Boikj 
»,  from  Texas  and  New  Akxico  to  the  Saskatchawui,  and  eren  u  &r  ncnth  M 
irtin  lake,  lat.  64  deg.  Of  late  yean,  thej  hare  fiKud  their  way  through  Uw 
mntains  to  the  plains  of  the  Colombia  by  the  great  Duddle  pasa,  and  north  gf 
a  head-waters  of  the  Saskatchawan. 

itioD  can  scarcely  realize  the  nnmbers  of  boffelo  which,  even  now,  are  foond  on 
■n  plains.  It  is  not  nncommon  to  see  the  prairies  covered  with  them  as  &r  aa 
ji  reach ;  and  traveUers  have  passed  through  them  for  days  and  dayi  in  soe- 
ith  scarcely  any  apparent  diminution  in  the  mass.  The  paths  woin  in  the  plaina 
nwe  the  beaten  highways  of  civilization  than  the  mere  aggr^ntion  of  Indindoal 
8.  As  their  routes  are,  in  moat  cases,  selected  with  the  onening  instinct  of.an>- 
nce,  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  one  convenient  ciossing*place  of  river  or 
mother,  and  taking  the  most  available  springs  or  streams  in  their  oonrse,  thej 
y  the  remark  of  Mr.  Benton  as  to  their  agency  in  defining  the  hiah-4oada  a 
MM  the  prairies,  for  which  they  frequently  serve  almost  without  an  weration. 
st  as  these  herds  are,  their  numbers  are  much  less  than  in  earlier  times,  and  tlM^ 
iehing  with  fearful  rapidity.  Every  year  sees  mtnre  or  leas  change  in  thia  ■•- 
rell  03  alterations  of  their  great  line  of  travel.  To  the  Indian,  dependent  for  tba 
learies  of  life  upon  the  buffalo,  these  facts  come  home  with  stem  reality.  Wb 
is  bound  up  inseparably  with  that  of  the  race  of  bn&lo,  and  every  oonndai^ 
.manity  to  the  one  prompts  a  care  over  the  other. 

re  possible  to  enforce  g^e-laws,  or  any  other  lawa  on  the  pratiifls,  tfc  wooldba 
ach  the  most  stringent  penalties  against  the  barbaroos  practice  of  killing  buAlD 

^e  sport,  or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  atone.  Tbonsandi  an  Uflad 
'  in  this  way.  After  all,  however,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  Indian  himadf  wbp  MM- 
liscbief  most  wantonly.  A  frequent  mode  of  bunting  the  bnfhlo  ixy  then  «■• 
iking  a  "  surround."  Thia  is  done  by  enclosing  a  la^  herd  and  nivitag  Umb 
Bcipice  upon  the  rocks,  or  into  one  of  the  profonnd  ravines  whioh  inienaot  Urn 

various  oirections.  In  this  way  thousands  are  Bometimes  killed  in  a  aing^  daj. 
lairies,  too,  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  destruction,  either  by  their  rnini'y^'lit* 

by  driving  the  maddened  animals  into  the  ravines  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Picotte,  an  experi- 
enced partner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  esti- 
mated the  number  of  buf- 
falo robes  sent  to  Bt  Louis 
in  1850  at  100,000.  Bug- 
posing  eadi  of  the  60^000 
Indians  on  the  Missouii  to 
use  ten  robes  for  his  wear- 
ing apparel  every  year,  be- 
sides those  for  new  lodges 
and  other  purposes,  by  toe 
calculation  of^  Mt,  PSeotta 
we  shall  have  an  tme^it 
of  400,000  lobes.  We  may 
snpposelOOyOOOaa  Ibe  nam- 
ber  killed  wantonly,  or  da- 
stroyed  by  fire  or  other  oas* 

d  we  will  have  the  grand  total  of  half  a  millicm  of  bnffido  desboyed  every  year. 

does  not  include  the  numbers  slaughtered  on  Bed  river,  and  other  gathering 

rhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  American  bison  is  not  fbond  in  the  QUA 
I  European  species  of  the  same  genua,  for,  and  cloady  aiUed,  is  the  te*  MfW 
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Buerochs  of  Germany,  nras  of  Cssar,  bonossus  of  Aristotle,  and  biBon  of  Faiuimiiu  aod 
Pliny.  This  species,  once  of  rather  wide  range,  is  now  confined  to  the  oonntry  beiweA 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  sea,  where  it  is  protected  from  injury  by  tiie  Beverest  kpdft- 
tive  enactments.     Other  species  are  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  skins  of  the  American  buffalo  are  dressed  as  follows :  After  being  taken  off  ift 
animal,  thev  are  hung  on  a  post,  and  the  adhering  flesh  taken  off  with  a  bone,  toofhnd 
something  like  a  saw.  This  is  performed  by  scraping  the  skin  downward,  reqoiiing  nwA 
labor.  The  hide  is  then  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  fastened  down  with  pegs;  itisfliai 
allowed  to  remain  a  day  or  two,  or  till  dry.  After  this,  the  flesh  side  is  parea  down  wiQi fie 
blade  of  a  knife  fastened  in  a  bone,  called  a  grate,  which  renders  the  skin  even,  andttfcei 
off  about  a  quarter  of  its  thickness.  The  hair  is  taken  off  with  the  same  instrument;  «Bd 
these  operations  being  performed,  and  the  skin  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  it  is  oovend 
over  either  with  brains,  liver,  or  grease,  and  left  for  a  night.  The  next  day  the  skin  is  rob- 
bed and  scraped,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  a  fire,  until  the  gfeasy  matter  has  been  wodeed 
into  it,  and  it  is  nearly  dry ;  a  cord  is  then  fastened  to  two  poles,  and  over  this  the  8h|ii 
is  thrown,  and  pulled,  rubbed,  and  worked  till  quite  dry.  After  this,  it  is  sewed  together 
around  the  edges,  excepting  at  one  end.  A  smoke  is  made  with  rotten  wood,  in  a  hok 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  the  skin  is  suspended  over  it  on  sticks  set  up  like  a  izipod,  and 
thoroughly  smoked  ;  which  completes  the  tanning,  and  renders  it  capable  of  bearing  Vft 
without  losing  its  softness  or  pliability  afterwards. 

Buffalo  robes  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  not  remofedi 
and  they  are  not  smoked.  They  are  generally  divided  into  two  parts ;  a  strip  is  Un 
from  each  half  on  the  back  of  the  skin  where  the  hump  was,  and  the  two  halves  or  ridei 
are  sewed  together,  after  they  are  dressed,  with  thread  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  animal, 
and  then  the  robe  is  ready  for  market 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  buflalo  meat  consists  in  the  preparation  of  pei^ 
mican  —  an  article  of  food  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  its  portability  and  nutricMi 
qualities.  This  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  lean  meat  into  thin  slices,  exposing  it  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  fire,  and,  when  dry,  pounding  it  to  a  powder.  It  is  then  mixed  with  an  enll 
weight  of  buffalo  suet,  and  stuffed  into  bladders.  Sometimes  venison  is  used  infljietaef 
buffalo  beef.  Sir  John  Richardson,  while  preparing  for  his  recent  Arctic  expedition, fiM||d 
it  necessary  to  carry  wath  him  pcmmican  from  England.  This  he  prepared  by  taking  t 
round  or  buttock  of  beef,  cut  into  thin  steaks,  from  which  the  fat  and  membraneous  pMi 
were  pared  away,  and  dried  in  a  kiln  until  the  fibre  of  the  meat  became  friable.  It  WM 
then  ground  in  a  malt-mill,  and  mixed  with  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  beef  suet  en  Ind 
This  completed  the  preparation  of  the  plain  pemmican ;  but  to  a  portion  raisiaB 
added,  and  another  portion  was  sweetened  with  sugar.  These  latter  changes  were 
quently  highly  approved  by  the  voyageurs.  The  pemmican  was  then  placed  in  tin 
nisters,  and  well  rammed  down ;  and  after  the  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  mttJi|tfcppf 
were  filled  with  melted  lard  through  a  small  hole  left  in  the  end,  which  waa  then  tiuiliirf 
with  a  piece  of  tin,  and  soldered  up.  The  total  amount  of  beef  used  by  Sir  John  |n- 
ardson  amounted  to  35,651  pounds ;  of  lard,  to  7,549  pounds ;  of  currants,  to  1,008  poov; 
of  sugar,  to  280  pounds.  These  materials  constituted  17,424  pounds  of  pemmicafii  eoit- 
ingat  the  rate  of  1  shilling  7  1-2  pence  (36  cents)  per  pound. 

The  meat  biscuit  of  Mr.  Borden,  now  manufactured  from  beef  by  him  at  Galtertoi 
in  large  quantities,  is  also  of  much  economical  importance. 

We  conclude  our  article,  already  extended  to  unreasonable  length,  by  presentili^  •■ 
account  of  some  domesticated  buffaloes,  which,  better  than  any  language  of  onr  owii 
will  present  the  question  of  domestication  in  a  proper  light.  It  is  taken  from  Andol^ 
and  Bachman's  Quadrupeds,  as  furnished  these  gentlemen  by  Robert  Wickliffe,  Efl^^f 
Ijexington,  Ky.,  who  has  tried  the  experiment  fully. 

"The  herd  of  buffalo  I  now  possess  have  descended  from  one  or  two  cows  that  I M^ 
chased  from  a  man  who  brought  them  from  the  country  called  the  Upper  TiTJHiMiftiijTT 
have  had  them  for  about  thirty  years ;  but  from  giving  them  away,  ana  the  ooomMp 
killing  of  them  by  mischievous  persons,  as  well  as  other  causes,  my  ^hole  stock  wtwB 
time  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.     I  have  sometimes  confined  th       in 


from  other  cattle,  but  generally  they  herd  and  feed  with  my  stock  <»    urm-taftle. 


^ 


nxmitfArTMtiUtmMiM  Humnmwttt  ktttmcA.  -         ili 

gimse  in  ocmpaiiy  with  thcim  u  geMy  «  «i»  1^^   Th«tedlUi^cMn^  Iiliiiik,tewMi 
yoodff  abont  the  same  tinie  the  ootnmDa  tow  do^  and  prnJiiee  tnm  a  wewk    MfAmJi 
mdne  have  ever  had  mora  than  one  at  a  birth.  The  a|fmihlli«f  fheaeKesfeitfaliikrtadflLt 
of  the  comnion  bull  and  cow,  under  all  dicttMBtHnoegi  at  ftlt  tiniea,  when  th6  4xnk  la  lb 
-Iteat — a  period  whi6h  neems,  as  with  the  eonunoa  cow, confised  to  rncHier  iaf  iM-iA^tf 
'IWr  any  particular  season;  and  the  oows  biing  finrth  thfek  young,  of  oomrse,  atdiArait 
^^Abes  and  seasons  of  the  year,  the  sanie  as  our  domeatio  catde.   I  do  not  fluid  mr  biifia- 
*1M9  more  furious  or  wild  than  the  common  cattle  of  the  same  age  that  girase  with  theOL 
•«f ' «  Although  the  buflblo,  like  tiie  domestto  cow,  brings  forth  its  young  at  dtffewnt  'sea- 
aons  of  the  year,  this  I  attribute  to  the  effect  of  dom^tication,  as  it  is  different  with  ill 
iiiiiimals  in  a  state  of  nature.     I  have  always  heard  their  time  for  calving  in  our  latitude 
was  from  March  until  July ;  and  it  is  very  obviously  the  season  which  nature  assigns  for 
tiie  increase  of  both  races,  as  most  of  tny  calves  were  from  the  buffaloes  and  common 
eows  at  this  season.     On  getting  possession  of  the  tame  buffalo,  I  endeavored  to  cross 
*1fcfam  as  much  as  I  could  with  my  common  cows,  to  which  experiment  I  found  tin  tkme 
'ilt  common  bull  unwilling  to  accede;  and  he  was  always  shy  of  a  buflUo  cow^  bot  Hie 
^%AffaIo  bull  was  willing  to  breed  with  the  common  cow* 
'-   **From  the  common  cow  I  have  several  half>breeds,  one  of  wfaieh  was  a  heiferi  .  Vhfs 
1  put  with  a  domestic  bull,  and  it  produced  aboil  calf.     This  I  castratedi  and  It  nttUUi*a 
▼ery  fine  steer,  and  when  killed  produced  very  fine  bee£    I  bred  from  this  same  ieifer 
'Several  calves,  and  then,  that  the  experiment  might  be  perfect,  I  put  one  of  them 'to  the 
Vnifido  bull,  and  she  brought  me  a  bull  calf,  whicui  I  raised  to  te  a  very  fine,  laige'  animal 
*^^— perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  the  wcffld  of  this  bipod,  via.  a  three^piarler 
half-quarter,  and  half-quarter  of  common  blood.     After  making  these  expeiimenti)  i  knse 
left  them  to  propagate  their  blood  themselves,  so  that  I  have  had  only  a  few  half>hwwidi}  and 
"Viey  always  prove  the  same,  even  by  a  buffalo  bulU  The  full-blood  is  not  as  large  ••  Ae 
Improved  stock,  but  as  large  as  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  country.    The  crossed  «:hldf- 
lilmd  are  larger  than  either  the  buffalo  oi^  common  cow.    The  hump,  biidcet,  tflbsyiitid 
Ibngue  of  the  full  and  half  blooded  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  common  beef;  birt  tke 
*  hound  and  other  parts  are  much  inferior.    The  udder  or  batf  of  the  bufialo  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  common  cow ;  but  I  have  allowed  the  calves  of  both  to  run  with  their  d4as 
upon  the  same  pasture,  and  those  of  the  buffalo  were  always  the  fattest ;  and  old  huntes 
wtve  told  me  that,  when  a  young  buffedo  calf  is  taken,  it  requires  the  milk  of  two  com- 
mon cows  to  raise  it.     Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  having  received  the  same  information 
from  hunters  of  the  greatest  veradty.     The  bag  or  udder  of  the  half-breed  is  larger  than 
than  that  of  the  full-blooded  animals,  and  they  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  good 
milkers. 

"  The  wool  of  the  wild  buffalo  grows  on  their  descendants  when  domesticated,  but  1 
think  they  have  less  wool  than  their  progenitors.  The  domesticated  buffalo  still  retains 
ilie  grnnt  of  the  wild  animal,  and  is  incapable  of  making  any  other  noise,  and  they  still 
observe  the  habit  of  having  select  places  within  their  feeding-grounds  to  waUow  in. 

"  The  buffalo  has  a  much  deeper  shoulder  than  the  tame  ox,  but  is  lighter  behind*  He 
walks  more  actively  than  the  latter,  and  I  think  has  more  strength  than  the  ccminion  ox 
of  the  same  weight  I  have  broken  them  to  the  yoke,  and  found  them  capable  of  makiag 
excellent  oxen ;  and  for  drawing  wagons,  carts,  or  other  heavily-laden  vehicles,  on  long 
journeys,  they  would,  I  think,  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  common  ox.  I  have  as  yet  had 
no  opportunity  of  testing  the  longevity  of  the  buffalo,  as  all  mine  that  have  died  did  so 
from  accident,  or  were  killed  because  they  became  aged.  I  have  some  cows  that  are 
nearly  tw^enty  years  old,  that  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  one  of  them  has  now  a  suck- 
ing calf.  The  young  buffalo  calf  is  of  a  sandy-red  or  rufus  colmr,  and  commences  chang- 
ing to  a  dark  brown  at  about  six  months  old,  which  last  color  it  always  retains.  The 
mixed  breeds  arc  of  various  colors.  I  have  had  them  striped  with  black  on  a  gray  ground, 
like  the  zebra ;  some  of  them,  brindled-red ;  some,  pure-ied,  with  white  faces ;  and  others, 
Ted  without  any  markings  of  white.  The  mixed-bloods  have  not  only  produced  in  my 
stock  from  the  tame  and  buffalo  bull,  but  I  have  seen  the  half«bloods  reproducing,  viz. 
those  that  were  the  product  of  the  common  cow  and  wild  buffalo  bull.  I  was  informed 
that,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  cows  that  were  considered  the  best  fmr 
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were  firom  the  half-blood  down  to  the  qnorter,  and  even  ei^th,  of  the  bn&lo  bkiod. 
But  my  experimentB  have  not  Batiflfied  me  that  the  half  bn&lo  boll  will  jsodooe  ifUB. 
That  the  half-bieed  heifer  will  be '  productive  from  either  lace,  as  I  have  boCne  atatid,  I 
have  tested  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 

**  The  domesticated  bn^o  retains  the  same  haugh^  bearing  that  Mmti»ptlA»»  Jij^ 
in  his  natural  state.  He  will,  however,  feed  or  fatten  on  whatevcz  snits  the  tWDM  timr, 
and  requires  about  the  same  amount  of  food.  I  have  never  milked  either  the  ftiU.bkad 
ot  mixed  breed,  but  have  no  doubt  they  might  be  made  good  milkers,  altbough  tihnr  1mm 
or  udders  are  less  than  those  of  the  common  cow ;  yet,  from  the  strength  of  the  i»l(  w 
dam  must  yield  as  much,  or  even  more  milk,  than  the  common  oow." 

VIL  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

The  Bassian  American  Fur  Company  was  established  nnder  a  charter  from  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  July  8tb,  1799,  with  power  to  occupy  and  bring  nnder  tbs  dominion  o(  &» 
sia,  all  territories  north  or  south  of  55  deg.  north  latitude,  not  pievioosly  oocnpied  Ml 
placed  under  subjection  by  some  other  nation.  Its  territory  includes  the  Awiatie  OMrt 
of  the  Pacific,  north  of  51  deg.,  the  islands  of  the  Knrile  group,  extending  as  &i  nalh 
as  45  deg.  40  min.,  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands,  and  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Aiii» 
ican  continent,  as  far  east  as  the  14ist  deg.  of  west  longitude,  and  54  deg.  40  iiiiii.<C 
north  latitude.  But  that  part  of  their  American  territory  south  of  58deg.  nortb  ]a6tuk, 
except  the  island  of  Sitka,  is  leased  to  the  En^isb  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  foi  u 
annual  rent  of  2000  otter  skins. 

SiUca,  or  New  Archangel,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of  NodA 
Sound,  founded  in  1805,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Russian  Company.  It  has  a  ill 
mounting  16  short  18  pounders,  and  42  long  nine  pounders,  with  a  garrison  of  300  at^ 
The  officers,  although  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  receive  also  pay  and  xnomotba 
from  the  Emperor,  who  is  one  of  the  stockholders.  About  twelve  of  the  Cvmaaf% 
officers  dine  daily  at  the  table  of  the  Governor,  which  is  somptnously  served.  Twnil 
a  Greek  bishop,  with  several  priests  and  deacons,  and  also  a  Lutheran  miniBtei.  ThM 
are  schools  for  the  children  of  Europeans  and  half-breeds. 

Subordinate  to  Sitka,  is  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  AUa^u.  A» 
other  station  in  Morton  sound,  has  also  its  separate  inland  dependencies,  and  thenni 
permanent  posts  or  flying  posts  in  the  Aleutian  or  Kurile  islands,  and  a  chain  of  agSMhl 
from  Cutzotsh  in  Kamschatka  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of  1300  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  Companies'  territories  is  divided  into  six  agencies,  all  sobotdiialBto 
the  Governor- General,  who  resides  at  Sitka.  In  1839,  there  were  36  posts  foe  Imti^ 
or  fishing. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  islands,  and  those  of  the  large  Ufi 
of  Kodiak,  are  regarded  as  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Russian  Company,  ib  vImi 
service  every  man  between  18  and  50  may  be  reqnired  to  pass  at  least   tliri.-)^  yc»a.  • 

The  natives  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  two  great  Bays  called  Cook's  Inlet  SM 
Prince  William's  Sound,  are  also  under  the  control  of  the  Company,  and  obliged  to 
an  annual  tax  in  furs  and  skins.  The  other  aborigines  in  the  Russian  tirntorin 
not  allowed  to  trade  except  with  the  agente  of  the  Russian  Company.  In  183S, 
number  of  Russians  in  the  Company's  Territories  was  730;  of  native  Bubjei'rU,  1^ 
and  about  11,000  aborigines  of  the  Kurile,  Aleutian,  and  Kodlack  islands. 

The  trade  of  Sitka  was  estimated  in  1842,  at  10,000  fur  seals,  1000  sea  ottrra, 
beaveis,  3500  land  otters,  foxes  and  martins,  and  20,000  sea  horse  teeth.  In  April,  1 
Sir  Georgn  Simpson  found  eleven  vessels  and  two  steamers,  at  Sitka,  one  of  wUc 
steam  tug,  had  its  machinery  cast  and  manufactured  there.  The  Company  hare  ItH 
eels  of  from  100  to  400  tons.  Formerly  they  killed  ell  the  seal  old  and  young,  tof| 
number  of  200,000  a  year;  but  now  they  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cot  " 
ny,  killing  only  a  limited  number  of  full  grown  males. 
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VIII.    BKXTI8H    AMEKICA. 

A  luve  portion  of  the  American  oontineDt,  partunlariy  <Mt  North  Ameorica,  belong!  to 
the  Brit»h,  whose  poeseesioiu  in  this  quarter  of  tlie  globe  aie  nnoBrtainly  estinifitail  at 
ftoB  2^000^000  to  2^000^000  aqnaie  mike  in  extent  Cn  theM  vaet  poaieauoiu,  by  frctiie 
iHMr  part  territorially  oonaidered,  lie*  north  of  theperallel  oX  4A  <£w.  of  UMthlatUoAPt 
MM  of^  the  height  of  land  sepantiiig  the  bauns  of  Bodson'B  Bay  anothe  St  L«wxenoanr 
Vtvaot  by  no  means  valoable  in  proportion  to  its  extent  Sontb-eaetwaidly  £rom  Urn 
tIM  ngion,  lie  the  provincea  of  Canada,  New  Branswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwni^ 
Uand,  and  Newfonndland ;  the  three  first  oonstitnting  the  most  valo^ile  piMliQn  of  Ae 
British  possessions  in  America.  Great  Britain  claims  also  a  la^;e  baot  in  Cental 
America,  commonly  known  as  British  Honduras,  or  the  Balize ;  bnt  the  boondariea  and 
extent  of  it  have  not  yet  been  definitively  determined.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Ber> 
mnda  and  Bahama  iBlands,  a  cluster  called  the  Bay  Islands  off  Mondoras,  lately  oo> 
eapied  by  the  British  authorities;  several  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  C^uibbean 
noope,  the  large  and  valuable  islands  of  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad,  and  in  South  i^T**mit, 
ne  extensive  province  of  British  Guiana.  We  shall  give  an  account  here  of  tfaie 
British  provinces  in  North  America.  Thoee  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  AIn^>T^^m 
irill  be  found  under  those  heads. 
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Canada.—  la  162^  iherc  were  onlj  50  men  and  womoD  in  Quebec  la  ITiO  Quebec  contained 
■boat  7000,  and  Montreal  3000  inhabitajilB.  Tbe  firtt  general  captatioD  of  the  Province  wu  taken  in 
leTC,  fran  wbich  period  tbe  prcgreaiive  population  it  given  in  tbe  tbregdng  table.  In  1791  tbe  Fio- 
Tmce  wai  dirided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Pi««ioui  to  1770,  (be  onlf  white  Kttlert  in  Upper 
Cauada  were  a  Tew  French  immigianti,  in  the  vicinltiefl  of  Kingiton  and  DetroiL  Sntifequeiitly,  coniider- 
able  addilioog  were  made  to  tbe  papulation  by  the  in£ux  of  American  I.O]ralirti,  wbo  teltled  along  tbe 
.fioDlier,  at  the  time  of  tbe  Ameiican  Revolution.  In  1791,  when  Upper  Canada  «■*  fet  t^rt,  it  oon- 
tained  bareljr  50,rH)0  iohaUtanti.  From  that  period,  the  progremre  populatioa  ia  Mt  fbrtb  b  the  tobla. 
Tbe  Provincea  were  re-united  in  1840,  but,  Ibr  contetuent  companion,  m  have  given  tbe  popnlation  at 
Mch  Hparatelj. 

KovA  Scotia.  —  There  are  no  accurate  early  detul<  of  tbe  popnlation  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  ITM, 
■boat  140  yean  alUr  the  settlement  b;  Fiance,  tbe  Acadiani  amoBntcd  to   IS.OOO.     AAar  tbdr  removal 
n  Nova  Scotia  in  1 755,  the  firiiJsh  inbatntanta  were  computed  at  fiOOO.     In  1 7fi4  tbe  pc^ladon 


1.^,000,  including  2600  Acadiana.     In  1772  the  numboi 
781,  in  conaequence  of  man;  having  leH  the  colony,  tbe  population  wi 
bare  arrived  20,000  loyalists,  which  increased  the  inhabitants  to  33,000. 
^•«  Bruniwiek  and  Prince  Edward  IiUnd  into  diatinct  govenunenta,  of 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sew  BnuNSWics.  —  The  popalation  in  1788,  ie04,and  IMS  are  official  eatimatea. 
taken  in  each  of  the  other  yeart. 

•  Inclnded  in  Nova  Scotia. 


iported  to  be  Id.ItO;  bnt,  in 
reduced  to  IS.OOO.  In  1789, 
Hm  aubaeqneDt  aepaiatioB  at 
une  diminiahed  the  popnlatiiM 
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IX.  NEW  BRITAIN,  OR  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANYS  TEBBITOBJEa 

History.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Charleft  II.,  in  1670,  to  certain  KngHwh  8ahjeQl% 
nnder  the  name  of  <  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  in  virtae  of  whiob  tbey  wm  aHpved 
the  exchisive  privilege  of  establishing  trading  factories  on  the  Hodaon's  BaT  aad  ibi 
tributary  rivers.  Soon  after  the  ^nt,  the  company  took  posseauon  of  the  temtory,  ni 
enjoyed  its  trade  without  opposition,  except  from  the  French,  wliich  ended  witti  the«s«; 
sion  of  Canada  to  the  English.  But  in  1787,  a  powerful  rival  was  organijKsd,  nndwith* 
title  ojf  the  'North  American  Fur  Company  of  Canada.'  This  company  was  oUeiy 
composed  of  Canadian-bom  subjects  —  men  whose  native  energnr  and  thoroogk  ao» 
quaintance  with  the  Indian  character,  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the  dangen  aad  litri* 
ships  of  a  fur  trader's  life  in  the  frozen  regions  of  British  America.  Aooarding^iHt 
soon  find  this  company  outreaching  in  enterprise  and  commeicial  importance  their  hm 
active  neighbors  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  jealousies  naturally  arising  between  paitiet 
so  situated,  leading  to  the  most  barbarous  batties,  and  the  sacking  and  burning  mdk 
other's  posts.  This  state  of  things,  in  1819,  arrested  the  attention  of  parliament,  aadaa 
act  was  passed  in  1821,  consolidating  the  two  companies  into  one,  under  the  title  if 
'  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company.' 

This  association  is  now,  under  the  operation  of  their  charter,  and  of  a  license  fbrei^ 
elusive  trade  for  21  years,  from  May  30th,  1838,  in  all  the  North- Western  British  tent 
tory  not  included  in  their  charter,  in  sole  possession  of  all  that  tract  of  conntiy  boudBd 
north  by  the  northern  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  the  Davis'  Straits  and  the  Atlantic  Oosm; 
south  and  south-westwardly  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Canadas  and  a  line  dma 
through  the  centre  of  La!ke  Superior,  thence  north-westwaidly  to  the  Lake  eC  -Ik 
Woods,  thence  west  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Wti 
on  the  west  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  last  mentioned  point,  and  nuining  northinHlf 
along  the  Pacific  coast  to  54  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  and  thence  along  the  WHh 
itime  range  of  hills  till  it  intersects  the  141st  parallel  of  longitude  west  from  Gheemriohi 
Eng.,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  this  territory,  VanconveK'8  Island^  elfti 
are  included.  They  have  also  leased  for  twenty  years,  commencing  in  Miaich,  IHtt^fDi 
an  annual  payment  of  2000  otter  skins,  all  of  Kussian  America,  south  of  58  deg,  norik 
latitude ;  the  lease  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Company. 

Hudson^ s  Bay  Company,  Organization  and  Trade.  The  stockholders  axe  British  eifp- 
italists,  resident  in  Great  Britain  —  239  in  number,  according  to  the  printeafiitci'' 
November,  1847,  and  representing  a  capital  of  £400,000.  From  these  aie  eleekAt 
board  of  managers,  who  hold  their  meetings  and  transact  their  business  at  ^  The 
son's  Bay  House,"  in  London.  This  bos^  buy  goods  and  ship  them  to  their 
tory,  sell  the  fiirs  for  which  they  are  exchanged,  and  do  all  other  busineaa  eoa 
with  the  Company's  transactions,  except  the  actual  business  of  ooliiscting  foi8»ialtak 
territory  —  a  duty  which  is  entrusted  to  a  class  of  men  who  are  called  paitiierB,  but 
in  fact,  receive  certain  portions  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  the  Company's  boama 
a  compensation  for  their  services.  ,  « 

These  genticmen  arc  divided  by  their  employers  into  different  grades.  The  Ail  ef 
these  is  the  Governor-general  of  all  the  Company's  posts  in  North  America.  Heieiid^ 
at  York  Factory,  on  the  west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  second  class  are  chief  ftt* 
tors;  the  third,  chief  traders;  the  fourth,  traders.  Below  these  is  another  daaa^ 
clerks.  These  are  usually  younger  members  of  respectable  Scottish  faniiUeai 
are  not  directly  interested  in  the  Company's  profits,  but  receive  an  annual  aalaiy  of 
food,  suitable  clothing,  and  a  body  servant,  during  an  apprenticeship  of  aeren  ; 
the  expiration  of  this  term  they  are  eligible  to  the  traderships,  factorships,  etc.,* 
be  vacated  by  death  or  retirement  firom  the  service.  Whue  waiting  for 
they  are  allowed  from  £80  to  £120  per  annum.  The  servants  employed 
posts  and  in  their  journeyings  are  hedf-breed  Iroquois  and  Canadian  Frenchnaen.  __ 
they  enlist  for  five  years,  at  wages  varying  from  $68  to  $80  per  annum.  .  .  i.iik 

An  annual  Council,  composed  of  the  Governor-genial,  ohief  iactom  and  tiUt  IR||* 
crs,  is  held  at  York  Factory.    Before  this  body  are  brought  the  reporta^f  the  tnm# 
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mch  diatrict;  propositionB  foe  new-  enterpriwBfi  ttnd  irtodificntioas  of  old  ovm;  and  dtt 
khose  and  other  matters  deemed  importeajt^  being  aoked  iipon»  tha  pfoceedingB  had  l^mm 
ind  the  reports  from  the  Beveial  dkitriota  are  forwsided  to  th«  Boaid  of  Direotoni  in  {40«-> 
tall  and  sabjected  to  its  final  otder* 

^'  llua  shrewd  Company  never  allow  their  tenitorf  to  be  o^eitiapped.  If  the,  aMQai 
Mtnin  from  any  well  trapped  distiiot  be  leas  In  any  jeei  than  fcmnw^,  they  ordsr  «  Um 
i^inhjpr  still  to  be  taken,  until  the  beaver  and  other  fni-bearing  animals,  have  tuM  to 
ineiease.  The  income  of  .the  Company  is  thos  rendered  onifonni  and  thw  bnsMMM 
petpi'iuuli 

Some  idei(  may  be  formed  of  the  net  peoftt  of  their  business,  from  the  fiuis  thst.tfie 
■hares  of  the  Company's  stock,  which  onginajly  cost  ^100,  are  100  per  cent  fffffp»iw", 
and  that  the  dividends  range  from  10  per  oent«  upward^  and  this  too,  wbib  ik«f  aiP  iso* 
akjiig  oat  of  the  net  proceeds  an  immeniMk  resefve^fund*  to  be  expended  in  ke^finig,  (ftknr 
pmom  ouL  of  the  trade. 

They  also  have  two  migratory  trading  and  ivapping  establishments  of  fifty  or  sixty  mm 
eaeh. — The  one  traps  and  tmdes  in  Upper  OaliUoiiila;  the  other,  in  the  comitrv  lying  west, 
south,  and  east  of  Fort  HaU.  They  auo  have  a  steam  vessel  heavily  armec^whjdlrvis 
along  the  coast,  and  among  its  bays  and  inlets,  for  the  twofold  purposed  trading  with 
^  natives  in  places  where  they  have  no  post,  and  of  oathidding  and  outselling  ai||f  AmMHI* 
qa|i  vessel  that  attempts  to  trade  in  those  seas.  They  likewiM  have  five  scuUng  vejiiilli^ 
measuring  from  100  to  500  tons  burthen,  and  anned  with  cannon,  musketsi  outlassesi  fllii 
Xheee  are  employed  a  part  of  the  year  in  various  kinds  of  trade  about  the  ooast  and  thft 
iiiands  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  ia  bringing  goode  frMi  htmr 
ifoOf  and  bearing  back  the  furs  (or  which  they  are  esLchanged^ 

One  of  these  ships  anrives  in  the  sfuringoleiioh  year,  k^n  wiih  coarsft  viFOQUeBfi^eMM^ 
^iaes  and  blankets;  hardware  and  cutmy ;  cotton  clothe  calicoes,  and  oottw  linwdfcwv> 
okiefs ;  tea,  sugar,  cofiee,  and  cocoa;  rice, tobacco,  soi^i,  beads,  guns,  pqwderi  l^d^mift 
vine,  brandy,  gin,  and  playing  cards ;  boots,  shoes,  and  ready-made  dothing,  elDiik  alM^ 
fvery  description  of  sea-stores,  canvas,  cordage,  paints,  oils,  chains  and  chain V|jblft»»  en^ 
ehors.  etc.  naving  discharged  <  supplies,'  it  takes  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  tiie.  fliiSiiifriMi 
idands,  or  of  flour  and  ffo<^  to  the  Russians  at  Sitka  or  Kamschatka ;  retwps  in  Ast 
;  receives  the  furs  collected,  and  sails  again  for  England. 

The  value  of  peltries  annually  collected  in  Oregon,  by  the  Hudson's  Buy  CranpanjH  W 
i}H>ut  ftl40,000  in  the  London  or  New  York  market  The  {nrime  cost  ox  the  gooidl  ea* 
eliangca  for  them  is  about  $30,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  per  centage  of  the.  offigtiw^ 
aa  governors,  factors,  etc.,  the  wages  and  food  of  about  400  men,  the  expense  of  nhippillg 
to  bring  supplies  of  goods  and  take  back  the  returns  of  ftus«  and  two  Vears'  inteieet  im 
t)ie  investments.  The  Company  made  airangements,  in  1839,  with  the  Kussians  at  Sitka 
mtd  at  other  ports  about  the  sea  of  Kamschatka,  to  supply  them  with  flour  and  goods  utr 
Qped  prices.  And  as  they  can  afford  to  sell  goods  purchased  in  England  under  a  contvaet 
of  fifty  years'  standing,  20  or  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  American  merchant§  can,  tlieie, 
i^eems  a  certainty  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  engross  the  entire  trade  of  the  North 
Pacific,  as  it  long  did  that  of  Oregon. 

Judicial  Authority,  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  two  Companies,  the  British  P^n^ 
Ijament  passed  an  Act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  courts  over  the  tenrito* 
ries  occupied  by  these  fur  traders,  whether  it  were  'owned'  or  ^claimed  bv  Giyeet  Britain** 
Under  this  Act,  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Fur  Company  were  appointed  jostices  of  the 
peace,  and  empowered  to  entertain  prosecutions  for  minor  offsnces,  anrest  and  send  to  Can- 
ada criminals  of  a  higher  order,  and  try,  render  judgment,  and  grant  execution  in  <nvil 
^ts  where  the  amount  in  issue  should  not  exceed  £200;  and  in  case  of  non*payqient|to 
imprison  the  debtor  at  their  own  forts,  or  in  the  jails  of  Canada. 

Divisions.  Naturally,  this  region  consists  of  three  sections :  one  dhained  by  the  riveva 
flowing  into  the  great  iJakes  and  Hudson's  Ba^ ;  another,  by  those  flowing  into  the  Pi^ 
eific  Ocean  ;  and  the  third,  by  those  which,  rising  in  the  high  lands  whidi  bound  the 
peat  central  valley,  empty  themselves  by  a  noftheriy  course  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
/Irst  comprehends  the  ^  Hudson's  Bay  Teiritory  Propeti "  a  lecion  of  lakes,  and  maishesi 
tod  rivers,  where  a  few  mountains  rise  above  the  savage  and  iey  plain ;  the  4ftM|  i|id 
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more  northern,  has  been  little  explored,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  wiD  oonlribiite  moeh  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  bein^  ice-bound  and  uninviting,  and  inhabited  bj  ft  halfi«tu«M| 
race,  whose  only  means  of  subsistence  is  fishing  and  hunting ;  the  seeomlf  which  lies  waM 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  more  promising,  is  nevertheless  an  inhoapifcaUe  rnnigH 
except  a  small  slip  along  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  e&mbtf 
These  regions  are  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  used  for  tlie  pmrpoBe'rf 
trapping  and  hunting.  For  the  convenience  of  transactions,  the  coontiy  has  been  diviM 
into  the  following  districts :  — •  *  ^^ 

■  'i 
1.  Labrador.  9.  Churchill.  17.  Athabaaea. 

SL  Rupert  River.  10.  Rainy  Lake.  18.  Saskatchftwan. 

8.  Abbitibbee.  11.  Red  River.  19.  Leaser  Slave  Laka  ' 

4.  Moose.  12.  Swan  River.  20.  Greater  Slave  Lakft 

6.  Albany.  13.  Norway.  21.  Coppennine. 

6.  Severn.  14.  Island.  22.  New  Geoigiay  elc; 

7.  York.  15.  Cumberland. 

8.  Nelson.  16.  English  River. 


Barren  Orounds,  Of  the  three  great  divisions  above  mentioned,  the  eaaten& 
of  the  second,  extending  as  far  to  the  west  and  south  as  Coppermine  river,  the  Qreat  8hrt«|' 
Athabasca,  WoUaston  and  Deer  lakes  and  the  Churchill  river,  (thus  includingalao  a  fUg 
of  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay,)  is  known  to  the  traders  by  the  appellation  of  The  Banm 
or  Barren  Grounds,  a  name  derived  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  throughout  almoatttlF 
entire  extent,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  streams.  There  are,  indeed,  shrubs  IB^ 
bushes,  some  of  full  size,  and  some  stunted  trees,  but  none  suitable  for  fuel  or  other 
nomicfid  purposes.  A  striking  physical  feature  of  the  Barren  Ghnounds  consists  in  a 
of  small  lakes  in  narrow  valleys,  and  connected  by  rapid  streams,  offering  in  many 
rious  impediments  to  the  passage  of  boats.  This  district  is  generally  featured  with 
tive  rocks,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  low  bills  with  rounded  summitSi  maie  orkHi' 
precipitous,  and  separated  by  narrow  valleys  containing  lakes  and  streams  as  abofs  dn^ 
scribed.  An  imperfect  peat  earth,  covering  the  low  grounds,  nourishes  a  few  stunted  vl^ 
lows,  dwarf  birches,  black  spruce  trees  or  bushes;  but  the  soil  more  generally  oonaialitf^ 
minute  debris  of  rocks,  formmg  a  dry,  coarse,  quartzose  sand,  unfit  for  supporting  nnjlhjitf 


but  lichens.     The  lakes  and  streams  abound,  during  the  short  summer,  with  mfa, 
pally  of  the  sahnon  family,  and  there  are  abundance  of  reindeer  and  musk-oxen ;  1ml 
traders  have  no  establishments  in  all  this  region,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are  m  few 
starved,  miserable  Indians,  in  the  depth  of  poverty  and  degradation.  -  '•' 

Woody  District  South  of  the  Barren  Grounds  commences  the  ^  Woody  DistakI/ 
also  a  primitive  region,  with  a  thin  soil  abounding  with  lakes  and  streattis,  and  pailia^ 
covered  with  wood,  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  but  towards  the  west  including  vast  traeli  v 
bare  prairie,  *  ^ 

Labrador.  The  prevailing  features  of  Labrador,  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg.  N.  latfMlib 
and  from  56  deg.  to  78  deg.  W.  longitude,  are  rocks,  lakes,  swamps,  and  monntalMf 
The  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  have  an  iron  bound  coast,  with  several  good  harbors  adjaeM( 
but  this  wild  and  sterile  region  is  never  likely  to  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  IftHF 
fishing  and  fur-hunting.  "^ 

From  the  west  of  Labrador,  a  ridge  of  table  land  runs  nearly  south-v^rest  to  the 
of  the  Ottawa  river,  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf  and  River  of  8t 
finom  those  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  forming  also  the  southern  boundary  tiHtf 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories.  From  the  Ottawa  this  table  land  or  low  water^lrtff 
takes  a  generally  western  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Rocky  Mountains,  separatiiM^'illl^ 
waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's  Bay  from  those  of  Lake  Superior,  the  l&fe 
sippi  and  the  Missouri.  Mackenzie's  river  runs  northerly,  in  its  long  but  shallow  eOSlif 
communicating  with  the  Great  Slave,  Great  Bear,  and  other  lakes ;  but,  exceptl^  MP 
and  the  Ck>ppermine  and  Back's  or  Grreat  Fish  river,  all  the  other  rivers  eastof  1aeMM[ 
Mountains  now  to  the  eastward,  towards  which  the  whole  country  dips.  ^ 

District  north  of  Lake  Superior.    Lahontan  has  not  inaptly  OEiUed  the  TSgkm  of  lili' 
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Boperior  the  ^fieig^end  of  the  world''  Simpson  desctibef  it  as  m  snccessioii  of  IsikSBtf 
imunps,  prairiesi  bamn  hills^  and  hoOows,  tosaed  toMthor  in  a  waveJilEe  foim,  as  if  thi 
haa  been  suddenly  petrified  while  heaving  its  nnge  UHows  in  a  tnmnUiums  swcft* 
are  doubtless  several  spots  such  as  the  Bed^Biver  vaUeji  adapted  in  some  lespeeHi- 
ibt  Buopean  settlements ;  but  they  are  like  oases  in  the  deserti  few  and  fax  bttwcsa," 
totally  inapplicable  for  extended  colonization.  Indeed,  at  a  great  many  of  the  poslif) 
only  can  no  grain  be  grown,  but  even  the  potato  and  oilier  chips  are  cut  off  by  su|n«* 
frosts,  so  that  the  pnKlnction  of  a  sufficient  quantity  for  food  becomes  an  object  of 
anxious  solicitation. 

This  northern  territory,  which  was  very  imperfectly  explored  until  the  recent  journeys 
oi  Dease,  Simpson,  and  Rae,  from  1837  to  lo47,  is  intersected  with  lalces,  and  marsfassi 
andiivers,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  part  of  the  known  g^obe.  It  would  seem  as  if  tte 
inner  springs  of  the  earth  there  burst  forth.  Vegetation,  or  at  least  the  gowth  of  inbBf 
ceases  in  the  latitude  of  60  deg.  No  land  is  seen  capable  of  cultivation.  The  vidiole  8111^ 
face  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and  the  open  valleys  mostly  devoid  of  all  vegetable  prodde- 
ttoos. 

ShidsofCs  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay  is  about  900  miles  in  length  by  600  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
with  a  surrounding  coast  of  3,000  miles,  generally  high,  rocky,  rugged,  and  sometimes 
piecipitous.  It  is  navigable  for  a  few  months  in  summer;  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  y^ar 
"^  filled  up  with  fields  of  ice.  The  entmnce  is  by  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  about  fiOft- 
long,  with  a  varying  breadth  and  with  an  intricate  navigation  through  several  isl« 
The  navigation  of  the  Bay  itself  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  it  contains  many  shoals^ 
sand-banks,  and  islands,  while  the  Straits,  even  during  summer,  abound  with  ioe»* 
The  transitions  of  the  thermometer  in  summer  are  from  100  deg.  to  40  deg.  in  two 
days,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  are  surprising.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  throughont^ 
theyear  is  140  deg.,  and  the  climate,  whether  in  winter  or  summer,  is  horrible.     - 

Ijie  soil  at  Fort  Churchill,  in  latitude  59  deg.  N.,  the  northtinmost  of  the  Companj'k' 
stations,  on  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  rockv,  dry,  and  exUafeely  barren,  wifliont  wood!' 
%M  several  miles  inland.  A  few  garden  vegetables  are  raised  with  difficulty.  At  York  Foit^- 
Hie  h^kd-quarters  of  the  Company,  also  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  in  lai  67  deg.  8  tdoiml^' 
Ike  sod  is  low,  marshy,  and  unproductive ;  and  though  the  trees  are  larger  than  those  in- 
kand  from  Fort  Churchill,  they  are  still  knotty  and  dwarfish.  The  country  around  the  fott^ 
■Itbough  elevated  above  the  river,  is  one  entire  swamp,  covered  with  low,  stunted  pine% 
aad  perfectly  impenetrable  even  in  July,  when  it  is  infested  with  clouds  of  mosquitoes^ 
Bven  during  the  hottest  summer,  with  the  thermometer  at  from  90  deg.  to  100  deg.  in  tho 
shade,  the  ground  is  never  thawed  to  a  greater  depth  than  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  then 
the  soil  is  of  the  consistency  of  clammy  mud ;  so  that,  even  in  the  centre  of  the  factory 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the  platform  to  avoid  sinking  over  the  ankles.  About  Fort  Ot* 
teway,  in  52  deg.,  and  Moose  Fort,  in  51  deg.  23  min.,  at  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
Hudson  Bay,  the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  the  soil  better ;  so  that  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  are  produced,  yet  not  without  difficulty. 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  country  on  the  shore  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  is  buried  under  snow.  The  thermometer  in  January  sinks  sometimes  to  50  deg» 
below  zero ;  and  the  ice  does  not  generally  break  up  till  July.  Even  in  the  rooms  of  the 
factories,  where  perpetual  fires  are  kept  up,  brandy  freezes  solid.  The  rivers  and  lakes, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  are  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  the  greatest  precautions  are  neoea* 
sary  against  the  effects  of  the  cold  air,  which  is  frequentiy  filled  with  small  particles  of 
angular  ice  ;  and,  when  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  face  or  hands,  raises  the  skiUi 
in  white  blisters,  which  break  out  in  thin  watery  issues.  The  sun  Lb  often  obscured  for 
weeks,  by  thick  fogs,  caused  by  watery  vapors  ascending  from  the  sea,  and  which,  con* 
densed  by  the  cold,  hang  all  around  the  coast,  and  extend  inland  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Region  west  of  Htidson^s  Bay.  Lakes.  To  the  west,  the  climate  is  a  littie  better.  HerB^ 
in  addition  to  an  infinite  number  of  small  ones,  is  found  a  series  of  large  lakes,  extending 
6pom  the  50th  deg.  N.  latitude  to  the  Arctic  circle.     The  most  southern  of  these  is  Winni- 

K;,  240  miles  long  and  from  5  to  50  broad.   It  receives,  at  ita  southern  end,  the  Red  river 
m  the  south  and  the  Assiniboine  from  the  west,  and  at  ita  northern  end  the  great 
Baakatchawan  as  it  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  also  the  waten  of  several  tiibatuy 
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lakes.  It  discharges  itself  by  the  Nelson  and  several  other  riTers  into  Hudson's  Bajf^ 
The  country  between  the  sources  of  the  Assiniboine  in  51  dec.  north,  and  ths  Bed 
river,  is  almost  a  continued  plain;  the  soil  of  sand  and  gravd  with  a  slight  intaii 
mixture  of  earth,  which  produces  a  short  grass;  but  trees  are  rare*  The  oooalinf 
around  the  southern  part  of  lake  Winnipeg  is  well  wooded  and  watered.  TUs  tf. 
indeed  the  best  tract  of  the  Company's  territories  west  of  the  mountains,  and  is  Urn- 
seat  of  a  settlement,  that  of  Bed  river,  which  will  be  presently  describecL 

North  of  lake  Winnipeg  are  Deer  and  Wollaston  lakes,  connected  with  each  othg^ 
and  with  Athabasca  lake,  further  north,  which  is  180  miles  long  and  15  broad|  zeoeivBy 
from  the  west  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers.  The  surface  of  the  country  at  Fbit 
Chipewyan  on  the  north  shore  of  this  lake  in  latitude  53  deg.  43  min.,  consists  of  rocbi 
and  swamps.  The  climate  makes  the  production  of  farm  produce  impossible,  and  qpoi^ 
failure  of  the  coarse  grass  cut  in  the  swamps  for  the  use  of  the  few  horses  and  om 
employed  in  drawing  fire  wood  for  the  post,  their  only  provender  is  fish.  Throaghool. 
this  country,  says  Sir  George  Simpson,  everything  is  in  unparalleled  extremes.  Coli 
and  excessive  heat ;  long  droughts  balanced  by  drenching  rain  and  destructive  haiL  Ai 
one  period  both  whites  and  natives  are  living  in  wasteful  abundance  on  venison,  bnftls 
and  fish  ;  on  others,  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  hunger.  In  1820,  when  wintering  sij^ 
Athabasca  lake.  Sir  George  Simpson  was  for  three  days  and  nights  without  a  moistt  sC 
food.  Unsheltered  plains  extend  far  to  the  south,  to  the  water-^hed  of  the  Missomii  it 
latitude  49  deg.  The  Saskatchawan  flows  through  immense  prairies,  of  which  cbIds 
tracts  are  often  completely  bared  by  fire.  The  cold  in  these  plains  vrilii.the  wind  fio^^ 
the  west  is  terrific,  not  a  shrub  or  even  a  blade  of  grass  to  break  the  force  of  the  faisit 
whose  temperature  is  at  least  40  deg.  below  zera  In  summer  on  the  other  hand,  tfcs 
heat  is  equally  unbearable. 

The  Athabasca  lake  flows  through  Great  Slave  river  into  Great  Slave  Lake,  wfaioh  0 
estimated  at  260  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  30  from  north  to  south.  Captain  B^ 
considers  it  as  large  as  lake  Michigan.  Its  soundings  are  from  240  to  360  feet ;  fliS> 
north  shore  is  a  jumble  of  rocks  and  hills,  the  south  shore  is  a  perfect  plain.  Still  inrthir 
north  and  under  the  Arctic  circle  is  the  Great  Bear  lake,  150  miles  in  diameter. 

Mountains.  Western  District  The  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  territories  df  Iks 
Company,  rise  to  the  height  of  about  8,500  feet,  but  with  peaks  of  16,000  tutf 
such  as  Mount  Brown,  and  Mount  Hooker,  in  latitude  52  deg.  30  min.  The  flUMij 
range  is  not  more  than  from  6000  to  4000  feet,  diminishing  in  height  towards  the  aaiflk 
This  granitic  mountain  chain  is  from  50  to  100  miles  wide.  The  country  extending  he< 
twecn  it  and  the  Cascade  Range  near  the  Pacific,  is  called  New  Caledama^  and  hen  Ihs 
Company  have  several  stations.  .^i 

Frazer's  River,  a  large  stream  which  enters  the  gulf  of  Georgia  just  north  of  tin 
49th  deg.  of  latitude,  flows  through  New  Caledonia,  but  owing  to  its  dangerons  fiiUsi  jp 
not  navigable  except  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  climate  of  this  reppn  is  asl 
favorable  to  agriculture,  a  natural  result  of  its  situation  between  two  ranees  of  OMMIN 
tains,  both  constantly  covered  with  snow,  which  lies  six  feet  deep  in  the  plains  aadvsk. 
leys,  from  November  to  May.  There  are  many  spots  of  fertile  land,  but  the  latesvi 
early  frosts  are  a  great  q)bstacle  to  agriculture,  and  at  the  Company's  posts,  only  pst^ 
toes  and  turnips  can  be  cultivated.  Trees  are  abundant,  the  cedar,  fir,  and  hrimnstfl 
growing  to  an  immense  size.  ,(ui 

The  coast  abounds  with  harbors,  inlets,  and  islands,  of  which  that  called  Vaneommil^ 
or  Quadra^  is  the  largest  and  most  important,  being  290  miles  long,  with  an  a 
breadth  of  55  miles,  and  possessed  of  several  good  harbors.  Queen  Charlotte's 
at  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territory  on  the  coast,  though  less  in  size  than  Yil^ 
couver's,  is  very  extensive,  and  has  some  good  harbors.  Attention  has  lately  beea  ^ 
tracted  to  it  by  a  report  of  gold  discoveries  there. 

Vancouver's  Island,     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  formerly  claimed  as  fisr  aoslliiii 
the  Columbia  river,  on  which  they  had  an  important  post  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  sMI 
some  agricultural  settlements.     By  the  Oregon  treaty,  they  still  retain  posimssion  sj 
their  cultivated  lands  and  trading  posts,  and  certain  other  privileges,  which  howevcrthif 
have  proposed  to  sell  out  for  $1,000,000.    Since  that  treaty  they  have  tamed  tihflir  it 
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Dtion  to  the  reffion  north  of  the  bomidiDrv/linB,  tiffi  haTing  obtained  from  Parliament 
oonfirmation  of  their  right  1^  the  large  and  valnable  island  luiown  as  Vancouver's ;  thej 
Kf»  commenced  an  agnealtnral  aemement  therei  tbpn^  tbe«r  general  poliey  haa  been 
\  dieooixrage  all  settlemeat»  and  to  leaerve.  their*  laam  ae  a  mere  hwiting  groondi 
.  late  letnm  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  th»  Houee  of  Commons,  eooH 
ipnioates  some  interesting  particularB  lespeeting  Vaneoaver'a  islandl  There  have  been 
Id  to  eleven  persons  1478^aores  of  land;  the  ^ Fur  indid^xd  the  Company  were  in 
MKsaion  of  3084  acres,  part  of  which  they  have  sold  to  their  retifed  aesvants.  The 
Bget  Sound  Company  have  provided  four  farms  to  employ  emigrants  on  their 'fiml 
RfaL  The  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Companiesi  have,  at  their  own  esr 
me,  sent  out  281  males,  80  women,  and  84  children,  sinoe  184&  These  emigiaata 
■e  mostly  agricultural  labcnrers,  under  engagement  There  had  bean  1315  tons  of 
«1  collected  by  the   Indians  from  the  surmoe  seams,  and  exporied.     The  Cooh 

af  had  incurred  considerable  expense  in  boring  for  coal,  without  sueeess  onlfl 
y,  when  prombing  appearances  had  been  discovered  about  80 -miles  north  of* 
Mrt  Victoria  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  neadv  opposite  the  mouth  of  Frazei^ 
Iver.  Measures  had  been  taken  to  follow  out  the  search,  and  woik  the  coal,  U 
Bad  practicable.  The  high  rato  of  wages 'in  Oregon  and  California  had  tended  ta 
e  detriment  of  the  island,  and  flour  has  still  to  be  imported  for  the  use  of  tte 
(tiers. 

R$d  River  SeUlemeni.  The  only  other  agrienltural  settlement  within  the  limita  of 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  is  one  esteblished  by  Lord  Selkirk,  on  the  loHN 
eonrse  of  the  Bed  river  of  lake  Winnipeg,  near  ito  entrance  into  that  lake. 
Lord  Selkirk  first  put  forth  his  views  on  colonization  in  1802,  his  object  being  to  pie»^ 
Bt  the  Highlanders  migmting  to  countries  not  under  the  British  flag.  The  Hudsoo^fl 
ly  Company  made  him  a  laige  grant  of  land  on  Bed  river,  and  gave  him  all  the  aid 
S¥  could  to  form  a  Scoteb  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out,  and  the  cdony  numberad 
1813, 100,  in  1814,  300,  and  in  1815  about  300.  The  hostiUfy  evinoed  by  the  Noetic 
^est  CTompany ;  the  murder,  through  their  means,  of  the  governor  and  more  than  tvmn 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  expulsion  of  many  more,  caused  great  distress,  and  fbc  a 
ne  huned  the  seittlement  Lord  Selkirk  died  in  1820,  since  which  no  more  settkam 
kv«  been  sent  from  Europe,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv^ 
B  population  now  consists  of  about  6000  persons,  one  half  Protestants,  the  other  half 
itholics.  The  Canadians,  who  are  generally  Catholics,  occupy  the  Assiniboina 
(d  the  upper  section  of  Red  river ;  the  Europeans  and  Indians,  who  are  mostly  Vro^ 
itants,  occupy  the  lower  section  of  Bed  river.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  three 
iests  receive  a  gratuity  annually  from  the  Company.  The  Protestante  have  two  der* 
men,  one  paid  by  the  Company,  the  other  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  There 
e  schools  for  the  Protestants,  and  others  for  the  Catholics.  Land  is  granted  to  tbi 
ttlers  at  7s.  6d.  per  acre.  There  is  no  restriction  but  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fum 
(d  spirits.  On  other  commodities  there  is  a  slight  import  duty,  of  which  the  proceeds 
\  to  the  municipality  of  Assiniboine.  The  government  is  in  a  corporation,  called  the 
nncil  of  Assiniboine,  which  in  virtue  of  the  Royal  charter  of  1670,  exercises  Judicial 
well  as  Legislative  powers.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  very  rich,  but  subject  to  inunda* 
in,  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  more  than  once  very  severely  sufieied.  The  com* 
anications  of  this  interesting  settlement  with  England  are  for  supplies  of  food  prinot* 
Uy,  with  Hudson's  Bay  during  the  sununer  season,  and  for  personal  travel  and  letters 
i  Montreal,  distant  1800  miles.  But  recently  a  winter  communication  for  tmde  has 
en  opened  by  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  with  the  new  settlements  formed  in  the  territory 
Minnesota,  at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony. 

The  population  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Territories,  including  the  settlements 

Red  river  and  that  of  Vancouver's  island,  and  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  who  ob« 

in  their  supplies  by  hunting  furs  for  the  Company,  does  not  amount  to  100,000;  not 

leed  does  any  part  of  their  possessions,  except  some  very  nairow  spots,  seem  capablo 

ever  being  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  hunting  ground. 
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m 

Canada,  reunited  into  a  single  province,  after  fifty  years'  sepamtioa  into  two  piMlMtf 
fonns  altogether  the  most  valuable  British  possession  in  America.  The  boaiidUMtf  ^ 
this  province  are  not  very  accurately  defined,  especially  on  the  north ;  but  it  may  "WW 
scribed  in  general  terms  as  embracing  all  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley  of  thtfMK 
Lawrence,  from  the  head  of  lake  Superior,  to  the  point  wh^re  tiie  8t  Lawrence  Iknril^ 
out  of  lake  Ontario,  crosses  the  45th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  from  that  pointy  teS 
slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  .St  Lawrence,  which  on  the  south  is  quite  nmnawt  # 
which  is  to  be  added  the  northern-most  part  of  the  valley  of  the  8t  John'Sy  anlilJhe 
northern  bank  of  the  Bestiffouche.  '  ^** 

Canada,  it  thus  appears,  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  territory.  The  part  of  it  moat  ttflf 
in  climate  and  fertile  in  soil,  is  the  peninsula  between  lakes  Ontario,  'Erie  and  HniM^ 
region  very  rapidly  filling  up  with  inhabitants,  and  the  progress  of  which  for  soiile  JMMT 
past  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  American  states.  North  and  east  of  this  &tf^ 
Irict,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  in  that  of  the  St  Lawrence  itself,  the  site  of  "Ihi 
original  French  colony,  many  valuable  and  fertile  tracts  are  also  to  be  found;  bat  a  klgl 
portion  of  the  northern  borders  of  the  province  still  remains  a  primitive  wildMMii| 
forbidding  on  account  of  its  very  severe  climate,  and  with  a  soil  not  fertile  enough  to  W 
veiy  attractive.  ^^ 

Topography.  North  of  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Canada,  fitsla' 
ridffe  of  heights,  which  stretches  close  to  the  river  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  vAif 
and  forms  its  rugged  banks  as  far  as  cape  Tourmentj  about  thirty  mile»  below  Qmbett' 
Taking  a  direction  west-south-west,  this  ridge  terminates  on  the  river  Ottawa,  abootM 
leagues  above  its  confluence  with  the  St  Lawrence,  after  extending  firom  cape  TamtaM 
along  the  course  of  the  river  about  300  miles.  The  country  between  it  and  the  flb 
Lawrence,  from  15  to  30  miles  in  breadth,  is  beautifully  picturesque,  well-watered  •!# 
level ;  towards  the  west  especially,  this  tract  may  be  considered  as  the  choicest  pait^ 
the  province.  *' 

North  of  this  ridge,  the  country  is  intersected  by  another  and  higher  range  of  mdii^' 
tains,  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  'iT 
appears  to  curve  in  a  semicircular  form  about  the  southern  shores  of  that  Bayi  tUf 
separates  Canada  from  the  Territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Between  IMV 
ridges  is  an  immense  wilderness,  covered  with  forests,  whose  solitudes  are  only  distnttll 
by  the  native  hunters.  ow 

This  tract  includes  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay^  fiK>m  the  strange,  wild,  and  lomsittB 
character  of  the  scenery  along  its  banks,  as  well  as  from  the  great  depth  and 
inky  blackness  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  on  the  American  ooni 
It  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  its  confluence  with  the  St  Lawrence ;  and,  in  diiferent  paitl#' 
its  course  above,  is  often  from  2  to  3  miles  in  width.     It  is  one  of  the  most  imi 


tributaries  of  that  great  river ;  its  volume  of  water  is  indeed  immense ;  and  the  d^P'^ 
and  force  of  its  current  is  so  sensibly  felt  at  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawiene^^MP 
vessels  going  up  or  down  are  obliged  to  yield  to  its  influence  for  several  inile&  HM^ 
the  exception  of  the  St  Lawrence  itself,  it  is  decidedly  the  largest  river  east  of  the  ilf^ 
palachian  chain  of  mountains.  It  is  the  only  outlet  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  St.  J'  ' 
which  lies  about  140  miles  nearly  west  from  the  river  St  Lawrence.  This  lake  is  i 
ly  circular  in  its  form,  being  between  30  and  40  miles  in  diameter ;  and  it  constittilHMli^ 
ereat  natural  reservoir  into  which  no  less  than  twelve  rivers,  and, many  smaller  stral^w 
discharge  their  waters.  The  Saguenay  is  the  channel  by  which  this  vast  ooUecHMNP 
water  hnds  its  way  to  the  St  Lawrence,  draining  an  area  of  countiy  bnt  little  kM^^ 
and  till  lately  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  100  or  200  Indian  finttflV 
In  the  first  half  of  its  course,  the  Saguenay  traverses  a  wilderness  of  hillsi 
with  an  unbroken  forest  of  pine,  iir,  and  spruce ;  and  numerous  and  f<»midable 
in  this  part  render  the  navigation  difficult,  and  even  hazardous,  except  to  es 
canoc-men.  Below  Chicoutimij  however,  which  is  68  miles  from  its  i  oatli,itiB'; 
ble  for  the  largest  vessels.  From  the  Ha-Ha  Bay^  which  is  12  or  15  miles  bdov 
coutimi,  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  Saguenay,  for  the  wfa    t  dislanoa-  sMI' 


oukt  to  the  Bt  Lawrenoe,  is  one  of  thewondew  «f  natme.  Thejr  penetarated  flnoogh 
aolid  numntains  of  aienitic  granite,  which  seem  to  haTe  been  split  asander  by  the  np- 
iMamngs  of  an  earthqoakei  thus  forming  an  immense  oaaalt  with  banks  of  perpendieidar 
wmkBf  towering  up  to  1,500  or  S/XM)  feet  aboYO  the  water,  whieh  is  aboot  160  fethooss 
dsep  nearly  the  whole  distance.  In  many  placesi  the  largest  vessel  may  nm  dose  to  tiie 
pispendiciuar  diflb,  with  100  fathoms  water.  Its  dejythiat  sevend  different  points,  indeedp 
MS  never  been  ascertained*  It  lias  been  plnmbed,  in  some  of  these  places,  witii  a  line 
qf;  ^0  fathoms,  of  1960  feet,  and  that  too  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  difl^  and  yet 
mo  bottom  fomid. 

.  JPorther  to  the  soath  and  west,  and  mostly  indnded  between  the  same  two  ranges  of 
UgUands,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  of  which  only  a  small  part  on  the  lower  ooaisa 
d  that  river,  has  yet  been  occupied  by  settlements.  This  vaUey,fer  more  esctensive  than 
that  of  the  Saguenay,  contains  an  area  of  about  80/)00  s(|nare  miles.  Rising  in  the 
Wm9  northerly  of-  the  two  ridges  above-mentioned  (that  which  separates  its  wateiriied 
from  that  of  Hudson  Bay)  the  Ottawa  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles^  flows  into 
thp  St  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  Its  volume  of  water  is  immense,  and  during  dm 
spring  months  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  fells  of  Niagara.  During 
its  course  it  receives  numerous  tributaries,  surpassing  in  size  the  largest  nvers  in  Gieak 
Britain."  One  of  them,  the  Gktineau,  drains  a  space  of  13,000  square  miles,  one  quartar 
the  extent  of  England.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  are  the  largest  pine  forests  in  tiie 
world  accessible  to  the  marikets  of  Europe  and  America.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  course 
of  this  river  is  south  of  the  parallel  of  Quebec ;  and  within  its  valley,  or  in  situations 
acoessiUe  through  it,  are  estimated  to  lie  more  tiian  30,000,000  of  acres  of  public  lands 
callable  of  successful  cultivation. 

Between  the  valleys  of  the  Saffuenay  and  the  Ottowa  lies  that  of  the  St  Maurice,  m 
hige  rivecjnuch  obstructed  by  falls,  the  countiy  on  whose  banks  has  been  as  yet  but  Utda 
esploied. 

South  of  the  StI  Lawrence  a  ridge  commences,  about  100  miles  bdow  Quebec,  wUeb 
takes  a  south-west  course,  and  opposite  that  city  is  about  ten  leagues  distant  firom  the 
river.  The  intervening  country  is  fertile  and  well  wooded,  and  capable  of  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  this  chain  crosses  the  boundarv  line  be- 
tween the  Canadas  and  the  United  States,  and  proceeds  on  the  same  course  untd  it  meets 
with  the  Hudson  river.  The  level  tract  from  the  St  Lawrence  southward,  rich  in  soil  and 
with  a  climate  favorable  to  health  and  plenty,  forms  the  site  of  the  most  flouriBhing  and 
populous  settlements  in  the  country. 

The  ^  Land's  Height,"  which  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence  firom  those  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  commences  near  Cape  Rosier,  and  stretchinff  into  the  interior  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  that  river,  and  with  the  former  chain,  Irom  which  it  is  neariy 
fifhr  miles  distant,  terminates  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  about  40u 
miles  from  its  beginning.  The  valley  between  these  two  ridges  varies  much  in  quality  of 
soil  and  fertility.  From  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Chaudiere  there  is  a 
tract  of  excellent  and  highly  productive  land,  occupied  by  a  thriving  population,  and  well 
cultivated.  This  part  of  the  country,  firom  its  luxuriant  soil  and  its  contiguity  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  firom  containing  several  of  the  principal  points  of  comma* 
nication  between  the  two  territories,  will  perhaps  become  the  most  nourishing  part  of 
the  Canadas.  From  the  river  Chaudiere  eastward,  the  land  is  more  broken,  irre^ilar,  and 
of  indi/Terent  quality,  interspersed  with  some  |B;ood  lands,  however,  which  are  already  set* 
tied.  The  country  still  farther  east,  and  as  far  as  Cape  Rosier,  is  yet  a  wilderness,  and 
being  in  appearance  unfertile  and  barren,  offers  little  encouragement  to  settlers.  South 
of  the  heights,  however,  and  as  far  as  Chaleurs'  Bay,  though  the  lands  are  of  the  same 
character,  the  districts,  especially  near  the  margin  of  the  Bay,  are  thickly  settled ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  being  employed  in  the  fisheries,  bestow  little^  attention  upon  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  connirv,  firom  the  eastern  firontier  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  St  Lawrenoa 
«adthe  great  lakes,  in  length  about  570  miles,  and  in  faieadth  firom  40  to  fiO  miles,  has  an 
excellent  soil  and  cUmate,  and  is  not  exceeded  in  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  Amerioaa 
oxitinent  It  generally  consists  of  a  fine,  daric  loam,  mixed  with  rich  ve|;etable  mooU; 
bat  it  is  so  happily  varied  as  to  present  situations  adapted  to  every  species  of  produce. 
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TRie  land  eastward  of  fhe  Bay  of  QoinU,  cm  Lake  Ontario,  bm'UriAirtsleTddfvlM 

beauty,  and  is  well  watered  bynnnieroas  BtreaniBiWbidiaRgieiiBaUrnatiMbleteENk 
and  canoes,  and  sapply  an  immensity  of  vater-power.     From  tiM  Bay  of  QaiBli,Mk« 


distance  of  aboat  40  miles  ftom  Hie  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Kb  i 
tremity,  runs  a  longitadinal  ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  and  of  iaooonderalile  ft 
Another  ridge,  called  the  Queenstown  Heights,  extends  along  tlw  Bontiieni  ah 
Lake  Ontario,  between  these  and  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ekie,  into  Ae  SMaaf 
New  York.  This  Tsnge  never  rises,  in  any  part,  more  than  480  feet  wbove  die  level  of  tti 
lake. 

The  conntry  which  lies  between  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  wliieh  extends  anAad 
the  Wi^stem  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Bay  of  Quints,  is  watered  by  a  nvnbvrf 
large  and  small  streams,  and  is  throughout  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile. 

The  tract  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Flrie  from  the  river  Ottse  to  the  Kill 
and  river  of  St  Clair,  is  an  nninteirupted  level,  and  is  as  fertile  as  any  landa  in  CJamifek 
That  portion  of  the  conntry  which  lies  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Clair  ii  peitapi 
the  most  delightful  in  the  provinces.  The  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  the  diversified  and  wall 
scenery  which  everywhere  opens  to  the  view,.thc  excellent  fish  which  abonnds  intbs  BtO) 
and  the  profusion  of  ^me  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  combine  to  attzact  a  oontiniBl  m^ 
ply  of  new  settlers  to  this  hi^ly  favored  tract 

The  northern  shores  of  Lake  Hnron  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  are  yet  iMt 
the  home  of  the  trapper,  and  little  settled ;  the  country,  however,  is  promising,  thcn^ 
broken  by  ragged  steeps  and  ridges,  and  will,  with  the  progress  of  emigration,  soon  b* 
overspread  with  alt  the  exterior  signs  of  civilization  and  a  thriving  population. 

Climate.  The  topography  of  the  Canadas  and  their  geographical  positiuii,  expoM 
them  to  all  the  extremes  of  climatic  influences.  In  sommer,  the  thermometer  fre(|tienl)jr 
marks  from  98  deg.  to  105,  but  the  mean  range  is  about  80  deg.  Pahr.,  while  in  winUr 
the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  the  mercury ;  thia,  however,  is  an  occurrenc-  nrcly  inf- 
pening,  and  the  mean  of  this  season  is  about  30  deg.  or  25  deg.  below  !2ero.  'Thr  ivfralhfr 
during  these  cold  days,  is  unusually  clear  and  healthy.  The  warm  season  endnnv  abon 
five  months,  from  May  to  September,  when  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  in  a  short  tin 
lay3  thick  upon  the  land.s,  protecting  them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  imtil  the  fr 
turn  of  spring.  In  the  eastern  sections  of  the  country  dense  fogs,  brought  by  the  wiuA 
from  the  regions  of  Newfoundland,  overshadow  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  gluonyafd 
disagreeable  state  of  things  continues  to  December,  when  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  sodtfc 
atmosphere  again  becomes  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  sky  is  of  a  bright  azvre  Wue  bdIB 
the  opening  May.  During  the  long  winters  of  Canada,  the  inhabitants  use  the  Hetgh  in- 
stead of  wheel-carriages,  with  which  they  travel  with  great  rapidity ;  so  light  is  the  dranill, 
that  t)ie  same  horse  will  go  in  one  day  from  80  to  90  miles.  Aboot  the  beginning  of  1)^ 
cemlier,  all  the  small  rivers  are  frozen  up,  from  their  sources,  and  even  the  St.  LawnflK 
is  interrupted  in  its  coarse,  and  in  many  parts  strongly  bound  op  with  ice,  and  benMM 
a  higli  road  for  travellers  from  one  shore  to  another. 

The  snow  begins  to  melt  in  April,  and  the  thaw  is  so  rapid  that  it  generally  diAappeSi 
by  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week.  Vegetation  then  resumes  its  suspended  pawn*; 
the  fields  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  spring  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  before  a0f 
mer  arrives.  In  the  Upper  the  winter  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  Lower  proi-ince,  ixrii 
the  cold  so  intense,  being  tempered  by  its  proximity  to  the  great  Lakes.  The  itpring  opMi 
and  the  labors  of  the  farmer  commence  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  in  Uie  imf^ 
borhoodof  Quebec;  the  climate  is  not  liable,  indeed,  to  the  same  extremes,  either  of  Ml 
or  cold,  and  the  weather,  in  autumn,  is  usually  more  favorable  for  seeming  tlie  late  m^ 

Most  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  make  the  climate  of  the  northern  prirl  of  Anw* 
iea  more  severe  and  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  that  of  Europe  on  the  same  [w«l- 
tel,  bear  with  especial  force .  on  the  Canadian  regions,  and  it  is  to  theite  oan&es  that  Ih 
great  length  of  the  winters,  which  prove  such  a  drawback  to  the  country,  must  be  msiih 
attributed.  r. 

Prodvctiont.    The  greater  portion  of  tbeae  provinces  ia  wrver  lenflc  forrartu ;  *  ^ 

trees  composing  which,  especially  on  the  m(«e  nerthem  and  trta,  do  m*,gat-  L 

rally  speaking,  attain  the  eame  lofty  sise  aa  thoBB  of  the  Vnin  ,  as»  iloatiriivM  L' 


tSMMOML  Ml 

mme  MnbeMnfc  TiUdtty.    This  jrftie  iftutadiy  lUdlWiM^'fe^^     isf-^^^gt^eftn,  IM  the 

Amoiig 


Mttmeroiis  and  predomiAAnt.  Amoiig  vari^M^ttet  IdMb  of  Hees,  are  the  Silver  <Md 
Ameiican  firs,  Weymouth  and  Canadian  pinea,  white  cedar,  maple,  Mreih,  American  aih, 
Wia-  wood,  hickory,  two  or  three  species  of  w044)bettyv  ^it^  Hiunercms  varieties  of  oak. 
^  '  the  restof  the  American  continent,  moet  of  the  plants  and  animals  diifer  speciifieiAy 
those  of  the  Oh)  Worid.  Many  of  the  sma&er  iiiids  lef  aMmal  and  peerennial  phmts 
common  to  Canada  and  regions  lying  maoh  ftitther  south,  which  may  be  aceocuititt 

by  the  high  summer  temperature,  while  the  deep  stiows  <Kf  winter  eflfeetnaily  uTOtectthilr 
tiaots  throu^  the  severest  seasons ;  but  the  tiees  and  larger  sUrtabs,  which  nnd  no  shet- 
'tar,  belong,  (ot  the  most  part,  to  more  northern  and  Ar6lic  r^ons.  Of  the  smaUer  plttMfc, 
4lie  Zizania  aquatica  may  be  noticed  as  peculiar  to  the  nctflii,  add  abounding  in  most  of  ttfe 
swamps,  (a  grass  not  unlike  rice,  and  affoiding  food  to  hdrds  ^nd  occasionally  to  the  ln^ 
Can  natives,)  and  the  ginseng  andCanadian  lily,cemmoii  to  this  cooiitiy  and  ifamsdiattolu 
^B»  sugar-maple  is  abundant^  and  supplies  the  settlers  witii  a  Oheap  and  useful  substitMe 
for  the  sugar  of  tropical  regions.  Most  of  the  oak  gtolilring  iii  the  woods  is  unfit  for  sUf^ 
bujldinff,  and  the  greater  p^  Of  the  timber  used  f<Nr  that  purpose  is  cut  in  New  Bmnswiek 
aad  the  New  Engkind  States.  The  various  kinds  of  wood,  availa^ble  for  no  other  purposci 
'■erve  to  supply  the  pot  and  pearl  ash  mamrfactorfes. 

Among  the  wild  animris  ranging  through  the  unreclaimed  regions,  are  the  AniefiiM|n 
*aik,  fallow  deer,  bear,  wolf,  f6x,  Tiold-cat,  raccoon,  marten,  otter,  ike  beaver,  hare,  ^ev  and 
•led  squirrel  The  bears  usually  hybemate,  if  the  season  has  enabled  them  to  get  sufficiently 
fiat  for  the  purpose ;  if  not,  they  migrate  to  a  warmer  climate. 

Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  wild  pigeon,  quail,  partridge,  and  difiinrent 
kinds  of  grouse ;  water-birds  are  very  numerous,  as  might  be  inferred  Som  the  general 
eharacter  of  the  region,  where,  in  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  numerous  lakes 
oocupying  the  elevated  table-lands  around  it,  half  the  firesh  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
g^obe  is  collected.  A  humming-bird,  the  smallest  of  its  species,  is  also. indigenous,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Quebec,  flitting  round  the  flol^ers  and  constantly  on  the 

WlBff. 

l%e  race  of  reptiles,  though  not  so  numerous  or  prolific  as  in  the  more  southern  regions 
of  the  continent,  is  well  represented,  and  rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  etc.,  are  oocasionallv 
met  with.  Fish,  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  swarm  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which 
respect  few  rivers  can  rival  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  sturgeon  is  common,  and  the  salmon 
and- herring  fisheries  are  considerable.  Seals  are  also  occasionally  met  witb,  in  large  shoals, 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river. 

Forests  can  only  exigt  where  the  prevailing  winds  bring  with  them. sufficient  moisture, 
bat  they  may  usually  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  no  less  than  of  the 
bumidity  of  the  climate.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  taken  generally,  the  Canadas  must  be 
considered  as  occupying  a  region  of  fertility  and  unusual  productiveness,  the  Upper  prov- 
ince much  more  so  than  the  Lower  one.  Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  ditferent  kinds  of 
grain  and  pulse,  are  successfully  cultivated,  as  are  all  the  common  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  Melons  of  difierent  species  abound,  and  are  probably 
indigenous ;  as  are  also  the  strawberry  and  raspberry :  these  last  flourish  luxuriantly  in 
the  woods,  and  on  the  plains  of  Quebec  are  gathered  in  great  quantities  and  carried  to 
that  market.  Pears  and  apples  succeed  well,  both  there  and  about  Montreal,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  the  grape,  peach,  and  nectarine,  as  well  as  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit, 
arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection. 

Geology,  Authentic  accounts  are  preserved  of  several  violent  earthquakes ;  among 
others,  one  in  1663,  when  tremendous  convulsions,  lasting  for  six  months,  extended  from 
Quebec  to  Tadousac,  (130  miles  below  that  town,)  which  broke  up  the  ice  of  the  rivers 
and  caused  many  great  land-slides  and  dislocations ;  in  1791,  earthquakes  were  also  fre- 
quent and  violent  in  the  same  region,  and  the  shores,  both  of  the  .gulf  and  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  present  many  proofs  of  former  convulsions  in  the  horiaontal  banks  of  recent 
shingles  and  shells,  and  in  an  elevated  limestone  strata,  with  wave-scooped  marks  and 
lithodomas  perforations,  that  occur  in  various  parts  of  liie  'shores.  Lower  Canada  is  a 
legion  of  primitive  rocks,  like  New  England.  Upper  Cftniula  is  a  diluvian  formation 
€f  the  same  character  with  that  of  w^est^n  New  Yorlc 


jK  CANADA. 

Mnerals.    Canada  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  imnenl  pradqotat  but  inn 
in  Bome  distriote ;  reins  of  silverrlead  hare  been  met.  with  in  St  Paul's  B 
miles  below  Quebec). 

Great  eKCttemeot  was  lately  prodoced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  tho  ngfon  MMlh  cf 
Quebec,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere  and  its  tributaries,  a  oontinnation  (tf  Aa  turn 
geological  region  in  which  the  gold  of  Georgia  and  Vii^oia  ia  obtained.  The  gjU  ■ 
nraalfy  found  in  the  bed  of  some  stream,  either  in  the  form  of  dust  or  in  ronnded,  mM*" 
of  various  sizes,  associated  and  frequently  cemented  with  the  gravel  which  fomjl  Iti 
bed  of  the  river.  This  gravel  ia  collected  and  submitted  to  the  raoceaa  of  odt^a^hf 
which  a  portion  of  the  mineral,  in  the  form  of  dust,  gravitates  to  tbeJiottotll  of  ttmaJm 
and  escapes  into  a  trough  underneath,  which  is  genuy  filled  with  crnda  memm^  iriA 
which  it  amaJgaraates.  The  amalgam  is  then  put  into  a  retort  and  a  alow  haai  apffil^ 
by  which  the  mercury  is  volatilizea,  and  the  pure  gold  remains  at  the  botton  «f  (he 
retort  It  is  now  ready  for  the  min^  and  its  transportation  to  ma^et  ia  nnattended  «M 
any  further  expense.  The  amount  collected  has  not  been  made  known,  bat  it  is  pn^ 
ble  that  but  little  has,  as  yet,  been  gathered  from  its  native  beds. 

Civil  Divisions  and  Population.  Canada  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  named  Vmti 
or  West,  and  Lower,  or  East.  Canada  East  is  divided  into  four  distrieta:  QaiH% 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Gaspe.  Canada  West  is  divded  into  eleTen  ^sMlM 
Home,  Gore,  Niagara,  Iiondon,  Western,  Eastern,  Johnston,  OttriTm, 
New-caetie,  and  Midland  These  are  subdivided  into  oonnties,  townships, 
parishes,  etc  

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  Counties  with  their  poptdatioD  by  the  mV 
BOS  of  1862  :— 


CoutTTiES.  Population. 

BeAabanuui 40,213 

BeUechassa. 17,982 

Berthier M.GOS 

Boaaventiire 10,844 

Chambly 20,676 

ChampUn 13,896 

Dorcherter 43,105 

Dnunmood 16,553 

Gwpe 10,804 

Huntingdon 40,645 

Kamounska 20,39B 

Leinster 29,690 

L'lslct 19,641 

Lothiaien 16,967 

Mpgantic 13,835 

Hi^nqaoi ...13,484 

Montmorencj 9,598 

Uoatrcal 77,381 

Nicdet 19,657 


CoCKTIfiS. 

AddJDgtoD 15,165 

Brant 29,426 

Bruce 2,837 

CarletoD 81,397 

Dundu 18,811 

SO,TSS 

25,418 

16,817 

10,735 

Gnr l»i»l' 

17,5»B 


CANADA  EAST. 


COVMTUES. 

Otlam 

Fortoenf . . . . 

Kchelien.. .. 
RouviUe. .. . 


FOPULATIOK 

iiJM 

IMM 

">» 

»M»,- 

njm 


..tt),m  ■' 


StHanrice 

St  Hyadatba 

~"     ' tOfitt 

'. ....16.481 

13J» 

Terrebonne .!6,7»1 

TwoMonntuu J^N  _^ 

Vandreiui n^'j 

Vercberw lUM    fc 

14.14*    I. 


TobJ 8B«.m 


Grennlle. . 
Haldii 


Halton... 
HastuufB. . 

Kent 

X^mbtiMi.  • 

Lea^.... 
Lenox.. , , 
Unoofat. .. 


.  .t%,tn 

.  .81,171 
,.tfjH 


10«487 

iWd 18,887 


CAMTADA  WSSr.  '  '  " 

MITUU*  fOWVLATn&im  OilUMTUMU 

.89,888  fibneoe 87,188 

.81,888  SlomMH...*. 14^848 

.81,881  Yietnia ^11,887     ' 

.8^76  Waterloo • 88*887      ^ 

.88,688  WellinglOQ ^ 88,788  . 

.84,816  WeUand 80^41 

.16,545  Wenftwarth 48^18 

15,887  Talk 78,718 


8^15 
8^70 


ToMaMte « 1,848,888 


if  the  United  Canadaa  ia  350/)00  aqiuure  miles,  and  ci  tiiis  tlie  upper  piM^* 
ea  150,000  aquare  milea,  and  the  lower  one  200^0001 

4$.  The  landa  in  Canada  were  originally  panted  in  large  tractBeaUedeei^^ 
•y  the  French  government  in  favor  of  certain  leading  pei8on8|  who  were  botoA 
ncede  a  portion  to  any  applicanti  the  seigiieiir'a  profit  being  derived  from  paj» 
bJI  rent  or  from  preacribed  aervioeaof  thetenanti  fromone-twdfthcrftliecK^ 
3  aeignorial  mill  and  firom  a  fine  on  the  tranafiorence  of  a  piopet^  ottM^ 
r  inheritance.  To  thia  ayatem  it  ia  owinff  that  the  Fremdi  popnlanoir  haa 
1  to  a  comparatively  amali  extent  of  territory,  and  haa  never  amal|puBaMA 
iah ;  for  by  ita  enabling  every  peraon  to  obtain  a  portion  of  land  wiUwwt 
kte  outlay,  young  men  were  tempted  to  remain  at  home,  and,  being  aobjeol 
olationa  and  aervicea,  the  oocnpiera  were  boand  to  a  rontine  mtettr  of  end- 
3nce,  the  French  Canadiana  exhibit  a aingnlar want  of  activity  aadeirter* 
eir  portion  of  the  province  haa  a  denae  and  poor  popnlaiion,  atrooair  at* 
nent  habita.  Under  the  Britiah  mlet  variooa  metho<u  of  granting  laaa  Wra 
d ;  but  it  ia  now  all  diapoaed  of  by  anction  aalea,  the  minimnm  price  being 
aterling  or\>ne  dollar  and  twenty-five  centa  per  acre,  the  price  beiiig  pa^- 
me  of  sale.  Farma  of  fifty  acrea  in  the  tract  between  the  bead  of  tlie  d^ 
:e  Huron,  are  freely  granted  without  price  to  all  actual  aettlera. 
w  Cities.  Kingston^  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Canadaa,  ia  very 
sly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Cataraqni  river  and  of  the  Bidean  canaLos 
e  old  Fort  Frontenac^  on  the  north-eaatem  ahore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Tlie 
1  sheltered,  convenient,  and  acoeaaible  to  ahipa  of  18  feet  draught,  and  coo- 
^al  naval  station  on  the  lakes.  The  entrance  ia  atrongly  fortified.  The 
mounts  to  11,607. 

)rmerly  known  as  York,  or  Little  York,  ia  aitnated  on  the  northern  ahote  <rf 
,  towards  its  western  extremity,  175  rnilea  weat  from  Kingston,  and  about 
;st  from  Montreal.  From  Niagara  Falls  the  distance  ia  57  milea.  It  haa  a 
I  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  sets  up  firom  the  lake.  The  town  ia  handaoroe- 
the  streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  waa  incofw 
city  in  1837.  It  enjoys  extensive  fadlitiea  for  commerce,  and  haa  an  a#- 
th  the  interior.  This  waa  lately  the  capital  of  Canada  Weat,  nntil  the  gov* 
he  provinces  was  consolidated.    Ita  rapid  growth  vrill  be  aeen  by  tbe  folEow^ 


popuLATxox.  TXAsa.  loruu^Tios. 

1,719  1848 18,888 

5,860  1846 10,888 

9,254  1850 85»188 

....12,586  1858 80,788 


or  activity  and  appearance  of  bnaineaa,  reaembles  the  towna  of  the  United 
than  any  other  in  the  Province,  and  for  elegant  bnildiiigB,  pnblic  and  private, 
lone.  8 


Port  Hcpe  and  Ck)bvrgeK  thriving- townat  bstifKian  Toronto  awl  E  ngBhrn,  but  occk 
py  expoted  wtaations  on  the  shwes  of  the  lalce'  BrodeoiUe,  {popnla  a  attl^  PmaaUt, 
and  CormoaU,  are  considerable  places  on  the  8t  Lsiwrenctt.  Pmoott  u<ritnated  at  tk* 
foot  of  navigation  for  large  vessels  and  steamers ;  but  smaller  steamen  ply  belweeuil  apl 
Cotean  da  Lac,  passing  the  Long  Sault  rapids  above  Comvrall'  bjr  mesm  of  «  CHlL 
By-town,  atthe  mouth  of  the  Rideaa  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  ism  tfanfr 
ing  place,  with  7760  inhabitants.  Perth  is  another  increasing  place,  abfmt  iiiidw^  b*> 
tween  the  Ottawa  and  lake  Ontario,  and  connected  with  the  Kidean  canal  by  B.lalail 
cut  of  11  miles.  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  has  lately  risea  to  impMteBBi. 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  western  settlements.  FopaldtiDii,  fia  UM^ 
14,139.  The  town  of  Niagara,  formerly  called  Newark,  at  the  mouth  sf:  tllB.I~ 
river,  bfwagood  harbor  and  an  active  trade,  though  the  WeUandcanaLdiveito'S 
its  biisiuesa.  Opposite  to  it  on  the  American  ude  stood  Fort  Niagara.  Qn« 
another  of  the  older  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Niasaia  rim^? 
miles  below  the  Falls,  pleasantly  situated  under  a  ridge,  called  Quetnttown  .Hetg-Al>,«hiife 
forms  the  termination  of  the  bold  scenery  on  this  wonderful  river ;  and  at  the  bead  of'ibl| 
navigation  from  lake  Ontario.  Its  harbor  admits  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  dnrtU^Ht 
season  of  business  on  the  river,  exhibits  considerable  commercial  activity.  The  ha^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  here,  reach  an  altitude  of  about  400  feet,  and  are  snppoaed'l^ 
many  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  former-ages.  QneenstowB  ir«d» 
brated  in  history  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  American  and  Bolhli 
forces,  Oct  13, 1812,  in  which  General  Brock,  the  British  commander,  was  kiiledwHb 
leading  on  his  men.  The  American  force  was  commanded  by  General  Bubnum  Ri 
Renstelaer.  A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Oeneral  Brock,  stands  on  a  lto> 
mandii^;  height,  which,  with  the  tree  tinder  which  he  breathed  his  last,  «re  objects  oH^ 
tercst'to  visitors  at  this  place.  The  monument  is  now,  however,  shattered  and  defaetdt 
in  consequence  of  the  wanton  and  mischievous  attempt  of  some  one  in  1840  to  d 
it  with  gunpowder,  but  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  restored  again.  " 
Brock  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  his  death  was  lamented  even  by  his  foes 
road  wbich  connects  this  place,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river,  with  Chiji 
landing  for  boats  from  Bunalo,  furnishes  a  pleasant  route  to  the  Palls  o 
ferry  connects  it  with  Lewiston,  to  which  railroads  come  on  the  American  sidi 

The  other  places  worthy  of  notice  in  Upper  Canada  are  Chippewa;/,  a  v 
the  falls ;  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo ;  Sherbrooke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ooi 
Erie ;   Victoria,  CAarloltevil/e,  and  Norfolk,  on  or  near  the  bay  formed  by  ] 
in  lake  Erie ;  Amherslburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit,  with  a  good  harbor  and'a  d 
tary  post;  Sandwich,  opposite  the  city  of  Detroit;   Goderich, on  the  eastern  coa*t  t 
lake  Huron;   Chatham  and  London,  on  the  river  Thames,  which  flows  throngii  a  v      " 
tile  country  into  the  lake  St,  Clair;  and  Gvelph,  45  miles  west  of  Toronto.     T 
alpo  a  forf ,  garrison,  and  naval  station  at  Penetavgushene,  on  Foster  bay,  at  the  a 
east  extremity  of  the  Georgian  bay  of  lake  Huron. 

Montreal^  at  the  head  of  ship-navigation,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  noartfaeo 
ence  of  that  river  with  the  Ottawa,  is  one  of  the  most  important  commerciitl  cmpo 
of  America.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  i 
is  carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York ;  with  the  west,  by  J 
Lachine  and  Welland  Canals  and  the  lakes ;  and  with  New  Bngtand  by  thi.-  raih 
oonncclJDg  with  its  ports.  It  is  situated  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  lane  ii^lnnd  from  n 
it  takes  its  name,  and  extends,  with  its  suburbs,  nearly  two  miles  uotig  the  bank  o 
St.  Lawrence,  having,  for  some  distance,  nearly  an  equal  breadth  inland.  It  is  d* 
into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  towns,  although  the  diUerence  of  elevation  bctwMa^ 
two  parts  is  but  slight.  The  Upper  town,  being  the  more  modem,  is  the  moa  ll 
somay  built    Population,  in  1852,  57,717. 

The  situation  and  appearance  of  the  city  from  the  water,  somewhat  rrsemblea 
Albany  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  increased,  however,  in  picturesque  bcaaty  by  tkt  M 
in  the  rear,  originally  called  Mount  Royal,  which  rises,  about  a  mile  bom  the  cJty,  tsti 
heightpf  650  feet,  forming  a  prominent  object  in  the        z  ^ery  pointof  «ilKl 

ThebnttJementsdwall,  with  which  the  old  city  was.oa      s  has  Mien  a'"^ 


that  it  is  0oiiimrhat  lest  lite  a  'Bn^ipmm  mif  ji^sp^OmMJS  ti>M  tt^anntriy  wasi 
>w  entirely  open,  and  the  wooded  hei(|;lits!  arooiid  4H)^V9ied  with  viU^ 
I.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel  to  the  riverybdug  crossed  by  otiiers  at:xigbt 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river,  nonti^fi^  upon  the  quaySfis  an  ektensive  line  of  Mom 
ises.  Commissioners  street  and  Water  street  ar4  nearest  to  the  riyer,  and*  the 
St  Paul's  street,  which  is  the  great  commeicial  thoionghiare^liiniiing  the  whole 
}£  the  city.  Notre  Dame  street,  which  is  the  Broadway,  of  MontiMly  exisnds  in 
le  direction  along  the  summit  of  the  elevation  of  ike  Lower  town*:  as  it  is  seen 
B.riv^.  In  the  Upper  town  and  suburbs,  which  ate  mostly  inhabited  by  the  prin* 
BUlohants,  the  houses  are  handsomely  built  in  the  modem  style ;  but  in  the  Xiower 
ey  are  very  generally  of  a  gloomy-looking  gray  stone,  wub  dariL  iiofi  window 
and  tinned  roofs,  giving  to  the  place  .rather  an' antiquated  and  h^avy  aspeob 
I,  however,  a  great  appeamnce  of  strength  and  durability  in  these  stone  wbtvfibu6$f 
Hakes  a  favorable  impression  oonceming  the  character  and  Wealth  of  the  place, 
tourist  approaching  Montreal  upon  the  St  Lawrenoe,  it  pfesenttf  the  aspect  of  a 
'  granite."  A  massive  stone  quay  extends  along  th^  wnole  river  firontfOurviag 
and  forming,  with  its  wharves,  a  convenient  harbor  tot  the  shipping.  A  broad 
pon  its  brow,  and  in  the  rear,  affords  a  delightful  promenade  in  summer.;  and 
or  any  grand  arrival  or  departure  upon  the  river  calls  out  the  population  of  .the  eitgfii 
ntion,  which  offers  unequalled  advantages  to  the  conveniendb  of  a  mnltifcadf.  of 
irs,  presents  an  animated  and  imposing  spectacle*  ^  .    .  , 

sdiately  fronting  the  St  Lawrence,  is  the  Bonsecours  Marketi  whichy  by  its  miehfr- 
embelUshments,  at  once  attxacts  the  eye.  iBut  the  most  yemarkahle  noUic  edi&ot 
real,  towering  above  everything  else,  isthe  French  Cathplio  church  of  Notvp  DajBis^ 
ily  but  erroneously  called  the  French  Cathedral*  The  Cathedvali  or  bifbop'a 
in  Montreal,  is  in  the  lyest  part  of  the  dty.  This  church  of  Notre  Dain^v  Bitl»ted 
itreet  of  the  same  name,  and  fronting  on  apnb)iQ  square,  is  the  largest  ioU|^ns 
n  America.  The  length,  from  east  to  westi  is  235  feeti  laiid  the  brwdtb  JSFUkbL 
ire  towers  at  each  of  the  corners,  on  its  Oothio  front,  290  feet  in  helgUj  ift.oiia 
h'  is  hung  the  largest  bell  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  interior  oontaiBS  niaa 
s  aisles,  with  1244  pews,  and  will  accommodate  10,000  people.  The  servka  here 
icted  in  the  French  langui^e.  St  Patridi's  is  another  large  church,  for  tha  aooom* 
m  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  capable  of  containing  about  7,000  persons.  There  tare 
urch  edifices,  of  various  denominations,  and  numerous  public  buildings,  which  are 
g  in  their  architecture.  Among  these  are  the  Gk)vemment  House ;  the  Seminary 
}ulpice;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Sosurs  Noires^two  large  nunneries;  the  Court 
uid  Prison ;  some  fine  banks ;  and  an  extensive  range  of  barracks,  for  2,000  men. 
tels  are  numerous,  some  of  them  affording  elegant  accommodations  for  the  travels 
)lic.  In  one  of  the  public  squares  is  a  colossal  statue  of  lord  Nelson,  placed  upon 
column,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  his  princi- 
d  actions.  ^^  Montreal,"  says  the  British  Whig,  '<  is  unquestionably  the  cleanest  citv 
najesty's  dominions ;  although  at  one  time  it  had  the  very  contrary  reputation.^' 
K)r8  of  the  corporation,  in  this  respect,  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  merely  for  the 
!  cleanliness  of  the  city,  but  for  the  good  order  and  perfect  quiet  maintained  both 
1  night  The  cheapness  of  cab  and  caleche  hire  in  Montreal  is  a  fact  which  wiU 
to  interest  the  stranger  visiting  the  place.  For  an  English  shilling  you  can  trav* 
entire  length  of  the  city,  and  return  again  tovour  hoteL 

s  year  1640,  an  association  was  formed  in  France,  of  persons  actuated  by  re- 
seal,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  the  island  of  Mount  BoyaL  To  this  association 
I  ceded  the  whole  island,  which  is  about  70  miles  in  circumfeirence.  The  spot  se- 
>r  the  city  was  consecrated  by  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  ^  Queen  of  AngelSy'' 
>plicated  to  take  it  under  her  protection,  and  it  was  called,  atfin^  after  her  name, 
Ue  Marie."  In  1644  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  domain,  which,  on  account  of 
ity,  has  been  called  the  '<  Garden  of  Canada,"  became  tha  prof>erty  of  the  St 
ms  of  Paris,  and  was  by  them  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  seminary  established 
order  at  Montreal  At  the  conquest  of  ^  Canada  by  Great  Britain,  in  1760,  the 
/  and  revenues  of  the  seignories,  and  all  estates'  belonging  to  eyisiing  religious 
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institatioiu,  woe  gouantied  to  tbo  pOMeMon.     "Wi  df  «artvf  mttf 

capitalists  from  England  and  Scotland  have  become  resi  it  iafel,'atad 'finvto 

fused  a  vigor  and  energy  which  are  maiiitest  in  its  grestljr-ezteaded  oommene,  vdT  h 


fused  a  vigor  and  energy  which  are  maiiitest  in  its  greatljr-ezteaded  0  , ^ 

the  improvemeats  which  are  continnaUy  taUog  place.    At  the  Nine  time  It  h  tHMj^flU 
evenr  wing  about  the  city  still  speaks  of  its  french  origin ;  and  ao  tBoacioi 
the  Fiencn  of  their  nationality,  that  a  century  of  Boyish  nle  fa 
alter  their  habits  and  manners. 

The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Boston  is  339milea,  and  to  New  York  4N«M 

Lachine,  is  a  considerable  village  some  miles  above  Montroalf  and  owee  IWBM|fk^ 
to  the  rapids  below,  which  have  made  it  the  landing  and  sbipping  |Jaee  for  gOAol  V^4| 
between  Montreal  and  the  upper  cotmljy ;  some  part  of  the  trade,  how>»ef|  li^tiMi 
past  it  by  boats  throogh  the  Lachine  CanaL     (Metm  dit  Lae,  at-  tbe  foot  «f  MMjl    ; 
Francis,  and  above  Cedar  Rapids,  owes  its  rise  to  similar  cuoomstancei.  '''  "Mr  , 

La  Prairie,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  a  few  mike  above  MookMltfljV^  I 
great  thoroughfare  of  traffic  between  that  city  and  the  United  States.  A  Mttw£^9 
miles  lone,  connects  it  with  St.  John's,  on  the  Bichelieo,  at  the  foot  of  navigeikKW 
lake  vesaeis.  At  Ckambly,  below  St  John's,  there  is  a  strong  military  post.  fl)>^^<tf 
WiUiam  Henry,  at  the  month  of  the  Richelieu,  is  a  less  conaideraUe  town  thlB  iMtt 
be  expected  in  such  a  situation.  Its  population  is  only  2,000.  'Kiere  are  •  mifitat^fM 
and  garrison  at  Lie  aux  Noix  above  St  John's.  '*^ 

The  banks  of  the  river  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  lined  with  nnnMtooifliC 
villages,  which  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  large  stone  churches,  with  itMirtiMt^B 
cov«ed  roofs  and  spires.  But  there  is  no  place  of  much  importaiioe  except  Tt^tlf-.' 
en,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Maurice,  on  its  left  bank,  which  is  a  place  of  aeoe'  I 
and  mechanical  industry,  and  has  a  popolation  of  5fi00.  Below  Quebec  the 
are  few,  and  consist  generally  of  hshing  villages. 

Qiiebee,  cibr,  riv«r  port,  and  the  oldest  settlement  of  Canada,  long  its  capitkl 
still  temporanly  so,  had  in  1663  a  population  of  42^)52.     It  stands  on   the  we^  * 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  about  340  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  180  mi)ee  ' 
Montreal,  upon  the   extremity  of  an  elevated  ridge,  or  blnl^  between  the  St 
leoce  and  the  St  Charles  rivers,  at  their  point  of  junction.     Its  ground  plan  itt 
spect  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  ctty  of  New  Yo^     The  extreme  a 
promontory  of  rock,  upon  and  around  which  the  city  is  boil^  and  which  is 
Piamond,  rises,  on  the  aide  next  to  the  St  Lawrence,  almost peipendieatarly  to' 
of  about  340  feet,  giving  to  the  place,  and  especially  to  the  citadel  which  dowi 
mit,  a  most  commanding  appearance,  from  whatever  direetioo  it  is  first  a) 
Quebec  is  naturally  dividea  into  tbe  Upper  and  the  Lower  town.     The  Lo 
which  is  tbe  oldest,  and  lies  wholly  without  the  walls,  partly  at  the  foot  of 
mond  and  partly  extending  round  to  the  St  Charies,  has  nanow  and  dirty 
ere  in  some  parts  steep  and  winding.     The  streets  in  tiie  Upper  town,  thou) 
row,  are  generally  clean,  and  paved  or  macadamized.     Both  sectioni  are  o 
built  of  stone,  and  the  public  buildings  and  roost  of  the  houses  in  the  Uppter 
roofed  with  tin,  the  glitter  of  which  in  the  sun  has  a  very  Mlliant  efiict^  tbooA 
gether  in  keeping  with  the  venerable  aspect  and  assodatione  of  tbe  place ' 

.  The  public  buildingB  are  substantial  rather  than  elegant     The  Boman  

dral  of  Notre  Dame;  the  Cathedral  of  the  En^isb  Church;  ^e  old  Epiaoapal' 

afterwards  for  a  time  tbe  seat  of  the  Canadian  legislature ;  the  qoadrani'  *      '~ 

framerly  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  a  barrack ;  with  the  (^nebeo  a 

in  the  Upper  town,  and  the  government  Warehouses  in  the  Lower  town,       ._ 

Mincipal  pubhc  edifices.     There  are  three  nnnneries  in  Quebec,  one  of  whieh, 

I)ieu,  answers  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  hospitaL     It  was  founded  by  the  duchei 

in  1637.  Its  chapel  contains  some  fine  paintings.  The  Urti^me  Wimtery,  nee 

of  the  Upper  town,  founded  in  1639,  is  a        it  building  soiToniKled  by  a  gi 

chapel  is  ornamented  with  apjavpriate  decora      is  and  with  handaome  paintingii. 

nuns  of  this  institution  are  very  rigid  in        r  se      ri<     .   C  ly  of  disdnctioe  nf   I 

admitted  within  the  walls,  tbongh  admii  1 1  loie  fieelv     '    " 


OlMiaiA.  H 

•ppliQtttion  to  iht  fimjUkk  The  bodj  of  Urn  SMhA  gMeral  Mbnfeealm  ^wms  de^* 
Bd  irithin  this  eonvent 

mt  the  cathedral  is  the  PImee  tPArmeSj  or  parade  groiiad,  wfaone,  on  the  east  of  the- 
MM|  oaoe  stood  the  Ctestfa  of  St  Ijoid%  toe  foandaiioB  <^ 

■I  1634.  The  position  is  a  most  eommaiidfag  oiMi  tipoii  I3ie  Tery  brink  of  an 
It  pefpendicnlar  precipice  of  rock,  200  feet  above  &e  nm^  flowing  ahnoet  at  its  basa 
eastie  was  the  residence  of  the  R^nch  and  English  govemois,  until  tt  was  desUuyed 
a  in  1884  Lord  Durham,  daring  his  administration,  had  the  site  dewed  and  lereU 
bored  with  wood,  and  oonyertecT  into  a  spadoos  platform,  witii  a  railing  carried 
tover  the  edge  of  the  pcedpice,  making  it  one  of  the  most  beantiiid  promenades 
iaable.  From  this  platform,  which  is  called  Lord  Dmhamf$  Itrrsof,  is  liad  an  ex* 
veiiewof  the  8t  Lawrence,  as  fiir  down  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans  ;df'ttM  harbor  filled 
shipping,  and  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river;  with  ^oint  Levi;  the  village  of  D^An^ 
r ;  and  the  road,  leadmg  np  throngh  one  contimions  line  of  cottages,  to  me  Falb  ci 
kandiere ;  with  the  moontains'  m  the  distance  gradnally  &dnff  fiom  the  viem 
k  this  point  of  observation,  mnch  of  the  Lower  town  and  of  the  shippuig  at  the  wharves 
vr  below  the  eye,  as  if  stretched  ont  almost  direedy  nnder  the  w&t  of  the  spectator; 
ang  the  Place  d'^rmes  firom  the  Terraoe  to  Des  Oarrieies  Street,  the  visiter  will 
he  beantifnl  monmnent  erected  by  lord  Dalhonsie,  ^  To  the  bamortal  MemoiT  of 
e  and  Montcalm,"  who  fell  in  the  battle  which  made  Canada  a  British  provuioei 
monmnent,  at  the  period  of  its  erection,  stood  in  the  gardens  of  tiie  diaiean. 

0  the  American  visitor,  Quebec  is  most  extraordinary  for  the  costliness,  peifed- 
and  strength  of  its  means  of  defence  against  an  invading  enemy.  It  is,  in  the 'first 
,  by  its  natural  situation,  a  ^munition  Mrodu,**  the  ^GKbraltar  of  AnMrica.**  The 
k  tiffpet  town  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  virall,  wHh  fortifications,  abont  tinee  miles  in 
L  All  communication  from  without  is  through  massive  gates,  protected  by  hekty 
m,  and  attended  bv  a  military  gnaid  constant  on  duty.    Tlie  W.  part  6f  &e  eiW| 

comparatively  deficient  in  natural  strength,  has  been  covered  by  a  comifainatioa  of 
Mr  woSrks,  upon  the  most  approved  system,  comprising  rainparts,  bastion,  ditch|  and 
U    In  advance  of  these,  also,  to  strensthen  the  defences  of  the  dty  on  the  W.,  lUs 

tfie  only  quarter  firom  which  an  invader  can  approach  by  land,  four  martdlo  towers 
been  erected  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  They  extend  fimn  the  St  Lawrence  to  tiie 
HI  8t  Gtenevieve,  at  the  distance  of  600  or  600  yards  firom  each  other.  They  are 
meted  with  almost  impregnable  strength  on  their  outer  side,  and  the  platform  on  the 

1  furnished  with  cannon  of  a  heavy  calibre ;  but  on  the  side  next  to  the  dtjj  fliev 
I  built  as  to  be  easily  battered  down  by  the  guns  fifom  the  walls  or  from  the  dtadd, 
i  event  of  an  enemy's  gaining  possession  ef  them.  The  dtadd  itself  occupies  the 
st  point  of  cape  Diamond,  from  which  it  ftowns  with  terror  upon  the  foe  m  every 
ion  in  which  access  can  be  had  to  the  dty  by  v^ater  or  by  land.  The  fortress  is  con* 
ed  upon  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  upon  the  most  approved  prind|ries  of  the  art 
lodes  an  area  of  about  40  acres,  accommodates  the  nmson,  and  contains  a  beaufi- 
jrade  ground,  with  a  prison,  and  with  magazines  and  warlike  implements,  which  are 
use.  The  officers'  barrack  is  a  fine  building,  looking  directly  down  up<m  the  St 
ence.  The  soldiers'  quarters  are  under  the  ramparts.  If  not  accompanied  to  flie 
il  by  a  citizen,  the  visitor  must  obtain  a  ticket  of  admission  firom  the  office  of  the 
lot  general  in  the  dty,  upon  which  he  will  be  courteously  recdved,  and  will  have 
onor  of  a  guard  to  accompany  him  to  all  parts  of  the  work  which  the  regulations 
t  the  stranger  to  inspect  It  is  approached  by  a  zigzaff  pathway,  with  SSnxmnders 
g  you  in  the  face  at  every  turn.  When  indde,  it  looks  nke  a  world  in  itself;  though 
at'in  which  it  might  seem  the  lion  would  ever  lie  down  with  the  lamb.  The  unuk 
d  the  ramparts  is  the  most  delightfiil  that  can  be  imagined,  commanding  a  prros- 
a  every  direction  of  50  miles  in  extent,  replete  with  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
rmation  of  a  perfect  landscape.  The  author  of  Hochda^  thus  glowingly  describes 
moramic  view  from  the  dtadd :  <^  Take  mountain  and  plam,  sinuous  river  and  broad 
lil  water,  stately  ship  and  tiny  boat,  gentle  hill  and  shady  valley,  boM  headland  and 
uitful  field,  frowning  battlement  and  cheerful  villa,  flovrary  nrden  and  sombre  fnest 
»up  them  ail  into  the  choicest  picture  of  ideal  beauty  your  mney  can  create ;  aich  it 


over  with  vdondleBs  aW;  light  it  np  with  a  ladiaot  aon ;  and,  Int'dieaaHMabaiddtt 
too  dazzling,  hang  a  Teil  of  light  haze  over  all,  to  eoften  the  light  uid  pvtcat  title  aepw: 
you  will  then  have  seen  Quebec  on  this  September  moming." 

Besides  what  has  been  above  described,  there  is  the  eztemiYeadsiAcif  BtBoolliiyllf 
beyond  the  ramparts  on  the  north-west,  between  the  Upper  tovm  and  tlw  soiitt  tklamm 


the  St  Charies  river,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  Qaebeo  ba3t  op  {, 

to  a  smooth  and  levfj  snr&ce.    Almost  the  whole  <^  this  seolion,  eompriMPy  n 

part  of  the  cily,  was  desolated  by  fire  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  baa  been  Imtinlfr 

perfectiy  lebailt 

The  Plaint  of  Abraham,  covered  with  pastures  and  cnltivpted  fidds,  lie  ^aosd  ortvp 
the  west  of  the  city,  bo  remarkable  in  history  as  the  scene  of  tti«  wangaaimrr  eoMl^m- 
the  result  of  which,  in  1759,  Quebec  was  taken  from  the  Frendi,  hy  tiie  BrilUl  onw-flb 
der  the  command  of  the  brave  geaeral  Wolfe,  who  xeceived  hqre  &b  nMHtal  ivavai(  ife4 
died  upon  the  field,  at  the  moment  when  victory  declared  in  his  &Tor.  The  spot  torvlU 
be  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  exclaiming, "  Then  I  die  ha^ipty,"  M  he  iMri 
the  shouts,  "  They  fly!  they  flyl"  is  roariced  by  a  aniul  itone  monumieiit  The  Vtmk 
general  Montcalm,  also,  was  killed  in  the  action. 

The  »M)t  is  also  marked  upon  the  bottom  of  the  clifl^  in  the  Lower  town,  nevwIU 
general  Montgomeiy,  together  with  most  of  his  personal  Btaf^  was  killed  dorii^  the  jta^ 
can  revolution,  while  making  an  attempt,  in  the  night,  to  force  an  Bntranae  into  tltfli^. 
The  remains  of  the  general  were  interred  by  a  soldier,  and  wen  lemoTed  in  18IB  toHr 
Yoric,  where  they  now  rest,  in  iront  of  St  Paul's  dinjcb,  on  Broadway. 

There  are  several  places  of  resort,  which  are  well  w<Htfay  vt  a  visit,  in  the  vieWtraf 
Quebec  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  9  miles  N.  B. ;  tlie  Vtm^l 
the  Chaudiere,  12  miles  S.  W. ;  I^ake  St  Charies,  16  miles  N.  W. ;  ithe  Indiao  iMlp 
of  Lorette,  8  miles  on  the  road  to  the  lake ;  and  the  delightfol  exooruon,  ^ong  ftp  Ml 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  8  miles  out,  to  Cape  Rouge,  passing  over  the  FleAM  of  Mlt^ 
ham,  and  by  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Wolfe  disembark^  hu  army.  The  loacbi  on  tM^tttt 
routes  are  mostly  good,  and  the  obliging  French  drivers  are  not  nnrrnnnnilila  |i%il 
charges.  •  ~ 

Steamboats  run  constantly,  donng  the  travelling  season, -between  Quebec 
real ;  and  also  from  Quebec  to  the  river  Sagnenay,  140  niiles  down  ^e  St. 
and  then  up  the  Sagueaay  from  60  to  90  miles,  which  has  beocBne  a  f £   '  ' 
sion. 

Starting  firom  Quebec  and  descending  the  St  Lawrence,  Hbe  fidls  of  Hi 
seen  to  great  advantage,  about  7  miles  below.  This  beantifdl  cataract  on 
the  same  name,  which,  coming  from  the  north-west,  in  a  stream  abont  60 
here  falls  directly  into  the  St  Lawrence,  over  a  perpendicnlar  nedpice  SdD  f 
is  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  Viewed  from  a 
magnificent  waterfall  appears  like  a  motionless  streak  of  snow  fiiK>n  the  prcKW^MI 
bajik  of  the  river.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  St  Lawrence,  irameeill^ 
abreast  of  the  catamct,  where  it  appears  a  mighty  torrent,  projected  with  incTedi!l>k*ria^ 
ity  over  the  lofty  cliff  into  the  river,  acquiring  a  fleecy  whiteness  as  it  falls  ;  wkBMll 
sun,  in  fine  contrast  with  the  snowy  efliilgence  of  the  fallingnfater,  paints  a  deefdy4i|M 
'  rainbow  on  the  vapor  at  its  base.  The  breadth  of  the  fall  is  100  feet,  and  "  '  '~^  ~' 
will  be  perceived  from  a  comparison,  is  abont  100  feet  greater  than  that  of 
The  volume  of  water  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  Niagara,  that  the  effect  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  impression,  bears  no  comparison,  at  conrse,  to  " 
that  stupendous  cataract  Yet,  from  its  great  perpendicular  deacaot,  the  4 
with  which  it  is  fringed,  and  the  broken  rocks  which  surround  and  iutcfseot 
sending  it  over  the  brink  in  foam  resembling  snow,  sparkling  in  the  light  with 
crystal  points,  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  b 
riosities  of  the  kind  on  the  American  continent  These  &lb  may  be  seen 
beauty  and  grandeur  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  shore  of  the  St. 
and  also  on  the  south  side,  ftom  a  position whidi  maybe  j  ' 

part  of  the  way  down  the  bank. 

Oo  the  hill  near  the  fells  is  the  hoiua  wliioh  wai  onoe  B«f 


it»  ,  Itisuovthe  widfitacte  of  uie  pfOuflckn^  "df  Vhd.dxtettbivts  lAklf  ^teflli  liiUt^  i^ 
Hese  xniUs  are  caxried  lyf  water  tiacen  dot  bf  Uii '  lHbllttbi(Mkiiii| '  tf>dvft  Udr  .li 
bove  the  fiedlB.    They  hmre  tzpwards  of  tt  Irandred  iMwti  in  mcrtkmi  9m  aMi  Mfl  to 
aUe  of  tnrnixig  out  an  entire  carso  of  ploidu  iM  It-dajr. 

ma  on  the  biffh  grounds  north  bftheae  falb  that  Oejhtefal  WdffeftM  iOieMlfktef^ 
eodi,  in  1759,  and  was  repdaed,  wiA  the  lois  of  700  ttMsn-^-*^  dteusttftr  ^liieAi%6 
f  retrieved  for  the  British  arms,  though  at  liie eolit  df  hia  d#li  life,  k'fi^  dhyt^  id^ 
da,  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

ride  from  the  city  to  the  fells,  on  the  south  side,  iB  tltfMi{jll  ftit  imbttrb  *d[  IBL 
OTcar  the  St  Charles  river,  netfr  its  mouth,  and  onward  amUSt  beaiiliVdl  %lMto  feum 
As  to  the  pretty  village  of  Beauport,  -which  is  well  Wcftih  Mfehlg^  as  Itun^Mflng  a 
ten  of  the  Detter  sort  of  Canadian  country  settlements.  l%e  Vie#  of  QtMBlMlBi^ 
Levi,<>f  the  8t  Lawrence,  and  other  inieiestSng 'points, WhMi  ft  afifcyril Hi' r» 
f  over  this  beautiful  drive,  is  sufficientiy  spleiidid  of  Its^  to  bbAp^^m^Xb^  fh^ 
9  of  obtainmg  it. 

r  JUand  of  Orleans  is  next  passed,  on  the  Ie!ft ;  thfeprinti^pd  sMp  ehaiflid*br  ^ 
eing  that  upon  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  This  is  a  fturtue  tra6t  ^edibrtM»d 
two  encircling  arms  of  the  St  Lawrence^  SI  mikto  long  by  6  or  7  mileii  WUh^  IM 
t«eovered  with  forest  It  rises  from  §0  to  100  fed;  abtfve  tiiie  water.  jSt.  AtfrMni 
LI  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  Orleans  shore,  is  a  fili^  anchon^  foir  'resBliflb'tff  ttift 
;  siae.  The  south-east  shore  of  the  St  Lavnreaoe,  for  many  milto  below  fbkit 
presents  a  snccesedon  o^f  villages  and  hamlets,  oonsii^tiM;  each  ef  a  ehuNtor  of 
rafter  the  French  Canadian  st^e,  one  smy  high,  with  both  roof  iandddesVtiilted 
and  with  a  church  standing  in  the  midst  After  pasfiuig  JifiMiMI  Ittrnd^  96«iilea 
lliebeo,  the  river  widens  to  10  miles,  and  oontiliues  ganmdlv  to  IncttaaM  in  %Mtt 
iBovth.  Cape  Tourment^  30  mileB  below  Quebeo,  is  a  boMiprooaqntaipy  iMtHfg;  to 
ight  of  2000  feet,  and  seen  at  a  great  ^stanoe.  Ota$se  Irfbii^  opposite  lldMMliib 
,  is  the  Quarantine  Staiian  for  vessds  inward  bottad,  and  has  a  ho^jjMili  %  ■MHI* 
Uc  chapel,  and  other  buildings  suited  to  the  design  of  the  establishment  '  CXmw^ 
^  45  miles  from  Quebec,  is  owned  by  the  wms,  and  Is  cultivated  aa  a  flMa  ty  4iai- 
About  70  miles  below  Quebec  u^eLleam  Ckmdreh  (isle  of  Filberta^)  mti  U 
leea  so  named  by  Jacques  Cartier,  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovcty  iqs  4ha  6li 
ttce.  On  the  southeast  shore  of  this  ishuid  is  8t.  Jam,  where  ii  k  Oalmttft  IM)!^ 
nd  a  settlement  of  considerable  aise.  Eamom-aekOj  on  the  aoarth^east  eboroi  alkali 
es  below  Quebec,  containing  about  1600  inhabitants,  has  become  a  favorite  plaioa 
jrtj  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  and  Qmabao,  far 
les  of  fishing  and  bathing,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  fashionaUe  waterinypfaws^ 
»  as  the  waters  are  perfectly  salt,  invalids  and  the  seelcers  of  pleasure  mav^oy 
thing  and  other  recreations.  There  is  a  aettiement  at  the  month  of  the  Bhir  Dm 
which  comes  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  south-east  120  miles  below  Qmbae, 
ning  some  1500  or  1800  inhabitants.  Here  commences  thfe  gfeat  road  ftmn  the 
wrence  river  to  the  St  John's,  by  the  way  of  the  Madawaska  nver  and  setllenrieht. 
>u  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  which  is  140  milea  from  Quebee,  the  Wa^ 
the  St  Lawrence  take  a  blackish  appearance,  which  is  peiceivable  for  many 
below,  extending  far  out  into  the  river.  This  discoloration  is  occasioned  by  tlra 
oe  of  the  waters  of  this  vast  tributary,  which  are  of  a  very  dark  hue.  Off  ilie 
1  of  this  river  is  Red  Island,  and  nearly  opposite  is  Oreen  Island^  which  are  anibng 
it  of  the  islands  met  with  in  ascending  the  8t  Lawtence.  The  6t  Lawtakae  foe» 
is  point,  assumes  an  imposing  appearance ;  being  clear  of  talakldii  Md  gtadUally 
ing  until  its  breadth  exceeds  100  miles. 

are  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagmenn^^  not  the  least  remarkable  featu^  of  Which 
s  the  ridge  of  rocks  lying  across  its  mouth*  This  ridge  is  below  the  aorfrite,  and 
1  it  is  a  channel  of  120  feet  deep,  on  the  upper  side  of  which  the  depth  immediate* 
eases  to  840  feet;  so  that  even  at  its  mouth,  the  bed  of  the  Saguetiayis  abaolnt^ 
feet,  or  thereabout,  below  that  of  the  St  Lawrence,  into  which  it  empties^ 
tr  entering  the  river,  the  hills  soon  rise  abmptiy  bom  the  wttter'i  edge,  preienting 
pearance,  at  first  somewhat  similar  to  the  .enttaacd  into  tka  Highlandii  from  tha 
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north,  on  the  Hndaon  river.  Tadausac^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bagqen^b  oo  the  9*r  Xaqr- 
rencci  is  a  small  place,  occupied  as  a  trading  post  with  the  Indiaoa^by  tae  Hndeorfyjhy 
Company.  TeU  du  Baule  is  a  round  mountain  peak  about  a  mile  amm  "fadooMU^  !& 


T\do' I^files^  a  few  miles  farther  up,  elevated  several  hundred  feet  above  the  wi 

(  to  the  outhne  of  the  human  face.    At  3l  Jbktifs  Bagf 


a  strikinff  resemblance  to  the  outhne  of  the  human  face.  At  8L  Jmti's  Bagf  S^milBi 
above  Tadousac,  are  extensive  lumber  establishments.  EtemUg  Poimtf  and 
PcfiMt^  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  34  miles  from  the  mouihi  are  two  enonnou 
of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  IfiOO  feet  ViSLyfnum 
miles  from  Tadousac  opens  the  Ha-Ha  Bay^  or  Great  Bay^  as  it  is  aometiniea  cdsi 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  there  is  a  large  lumberine  establishment,  with  several  i  itimiif 
saw-mills,  which  is  said  to  give  employment  to  2000  persons  livinjir  in  the  i^ooa  of  tit 
Saguenay  and  the  St  Lawrence.  At  Chicautimij  68  miles  from  Tadooaae,  at  fhnhrsil 
of  navigation,  is  another  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Two  or  tint 
dwellings,  and  a  small  but  venerable  looking  Roman  Cathouc  ehapel,  oonstitate  the  itl» 
tiement  It  is  one  of  those  stations  where,  in  former  days,  the  Jesuit  misoicniaiieB  ft* 
tablished  a  home  for  themselves.  The  church  edifice,  which  yet  remains  to  attest  Ikeir 
leligious  zeal,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  erected  in  Canada.  Standing  heie^  |p^it 
romantic  and  remote  a  spot,  it  is  a  peculiarly  agreeable  object  It  is  aboat  lOOrWdi 
from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  in  the  centre  of  a  plat  of  greensward,  set  out  with  W9i^ 
bery,  with  forest-trees  crowning  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear.  The  old  bellg  stall 
ing  in  the  tower,  is  covered  with  characters,  or  hieroglyphics,  which  the  moat 
visitors  have  not  been  able  to  interpret.  Here  assemble,  in  the  mcMiths  of  Ji 
July,  every  year,  the  children  of  the  forest,'  some  of  them  from  the  fiur  nortfa|  to  meet'lht 
Catholic  priests,  who  visit  the  place  at  that  season,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wa^As.ef 
sach  as  still  adhere  to  the  religion  which  their  fathers  were  taught  in  earlier  ajra^ind 
reverence  the  spot  hallowed  by  traditional  associations.  The  Inmans  in  tho  **""lHy** 
neighborhood  have,  in  a  great  measure,  abandonded  the  use  of  strong  drinki  aodlkiii 
become  orderly  and  decent  in  comparison  with  the  other  scattered  lemiuuitii 


■X* 


Beyond  this  point  all  traces  of  civilization  end.  But  the  region  of  the 
not  long  remain  waste  and  unoccupied.  It  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  tka 
of  an  active  and  enterprising  population.  The  aspect  of  the  country  aioimd 
is  divested  of  the  rugffed  character  which  distinguishes  the  banks  of  the  Sagneaav  is 
the  first  50  miles ;  and  as  the  traveller  penetrates  into  the  interior,  the  appearanoeot  Iks 
country  indicates  a  superior  soiL  The  climate,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  8L  Jb^i 
approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  b  well  adiqyled  to  tb^Lin^ 
poses  of  agriculture ;  and  the  virgin  soil  cannot  fail  to  repay  the  labor  whioh  aludl  beb» 
stowed  upon  it  Below  the  Saguenay,  the  only  white  occupants  are  fr>niidaft  tkalndp 
ing  stations  of  the  Bang's  Posts'  Company,  which  possesses  the  ezdosive  piiviiqp^ 
taJung  furs  and  fish  in  this  quarter.  .^^g  ^ 

Stansteadj  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  Sherbrooke^  with  3000,  are  the  princq^ 

of  the  eastern   townships,  a  tract   of  6,000,000    acres,  behind  the  French  ^   

Settlements,  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  and  which,  ^rii^UJi 
last  few  years,  have  been  colonized  by  tipwards  of  100,000  British  and  Amr  *  '  '^' 
jects. 

There  are  also  some  thriving  little  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ottawa, 
lumber  trade  is  actively  carried  on.    HuU^  opposite  By-town,  with  which  it  is 
by  a  chain  of  remarkable  bridges  across  the  falls  is  the  principal,  and  haa  a 
df  about  2,000  or  3,000  souls. 

Colleges  and  Schools. —  Upper  Ckmada,  1.  The  University  of  Tomnto 
vincial  institution  supported  out  of  the  public  funds,  i.  e.  by  the  sale  <rf  landa  aetaJMl 
for  that  purpose;  2.  Trinity  College  —  Church  University — an  Episoopaliaa  iaiBjIl 
aon^  recentiy  projected  and  estabushed  by  Bishop  Straham,  at  Toronto ;  3.  TflMMt 
College  of  Medicine;  4.  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston — a  F^bytarian  iniiiliilMB ii 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotiand;  5.  Victoria  College,  at  Cobnw-— a]irtM> 
ist  institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  and  ft.  KrpiHmlii*04' 
lege,  at  Kingston— connected  with  the  Roman  Catholio  Chnreik    In  aanilini%  If 
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_  _  • 

Fpper  Canada  the  fUlowinff  iiiBtitati<»i8|  ytMA  ue^  pioperiy  speaUiiff,  tapctfor 
r  or  hiffti  schoolsi  tix.  :  1.  upper  Canada  College,  Tcnonto,  a  proTimw  feliML 
'•  College,  Toronto,  a  Presbyterian  (Free  Qrarch)  theologieal  school  8.  ttr* 
lUege,  a  iloman  Catholic  theological  school ;  and  rm  leoentlyi  4  8t  Sficham 
Toronto,  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  institation  alsow 

wer  Qmada  there  is  but  one  college  possessed  of  nniTersity  privileges,  BPOiD 

Montreal    Besides,  however,  a  great  nombcor  of  verr  snporior  Boman  CathblMi 

theoloj[ical  and  secular,  there  is  one  Episcopalian  tbeoloaacal  institation,  Bl^ 

liege,  Lenoxville,  and  medical  schools  at  Quebec,  Montmu,  and  one  also  at  To* 
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Uppsb  Canada* 

ioQ  of  Upper  Cansda S50,5S0 

ion  between  5  and  16  je^n S5S,607 

itiet  and  Colleges  in  operation. . .  S 

■  attending  the  nme 7IS 

itet  and  Connty  Grammar  Sclioolf  70 

a  attending  the  nme *  6,05S 

Seboolfl 159 

jtspding  the  same S^S 

ovmal  and  one  Model  School  fiir 

ur  Canada S 

s  and  Pupils  attending  the  nme  180 

Q  Schools  in  operation 8,001 

ittending  the  same 170,864 

t  availaUe  for  Salaries  of  Common 

oi  Teachers £108,050. 

t  levied  or  subscribed  for  the  ere<>- 

ind  repairs  of  School  Houses . .  •  •  £  19,884 

eachers  of  Common  Schools 8,551 

Teachers  of  Common  Schools. . .  788 
B  number  of  Months  each  Common 
ol  has  been  kept  open  bj  a  quali- 

leacher 9  85-80 

Idocational  Estab^hments  in  ope* 

1,  in  1851,  as  above  enumerated  8,840 


Totd  Slodenii  and  Fspib  atten&g  aae, 
as  aboire  eamaenled 

Totil  iom  availafalA  Ibr  Salaries  of  Com^ 
non  8gho<?i  Teachen^  and  the  eieetion 
and  repair  of  School  Hboses,  as  abovt 
eonoieiated  •  ••••••••••    ••••••«•• 

Total  Bomber  of  Common  Scnooi  Tsaui" 
ei%  aa  above  specified 

Lowsa  Gavada. 

PloiMlation.  ..•...•••••■••••••«.••• 

Schooli  open,  last  u  moothi  of  1849  •••  • 

Children  attttuifing  then  •««•••••••••• 

Amonot  granted  them  fioa  flufinineata- 

rj  Fond 

Schools  open,  firrt  wl  montibs^  1850.  •  •  • 

CUldren  attenfing  tfiem 

Amount  granted  them  from  nfffinmenlftp 

rj  Fond 

Boding  and  Bepmiiag  QcImwI  Boniiiii 

L.  a  from  1848  to  1850 

Sopport  of  Teachers,  and  boilding  and  va> 

pairing  School  Hooses  in  L.  C  from 

1848tol850 


181,8^ 

-    4 

£isi,ii4 

■j  •■ 

8,8rfr 


<848g5|| 


iwiefU.  The  Act  of  3  and  4  Victoria,  ch.  35,  for  the  nnion  of  the  Canadas, 
a  legislature  for  the  United  provinces,  under  the  title  of  ^  the  Lenslatiye  Ck>iiii^. 
^sembly  of  Canada ; "  but  in  common  parlance  the  old  term  of  Provincial  Pwi* 
is  retained.  The  Legislative  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than  twenty 
!>orn  or  naturalized  subjects,  appointed  by  the  fi[Overnor,  to  hold  their  places  for  lifoi 
in  the  cases  of  resignation,  absence  from  duties,  without  cause  or  permiseioni 
successive  sessions,  becoming  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  power,  bank* 
insolvency,  becoming  a  public  defaulter,  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted 
f  or  of  any  infamous  crime. 

speaker  of  the  Council  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  may  remove  him  at 
and  appoint  another. 

louse  at  present  (1853)  consists  of  84  members,  one  half  from  Upper,  the  other 
n  Lower  Canada.  Every  county  in  Lower  Canada  returns  one  membcur,  also  the, 
of  Three  Rivers  and  Sherbrooke ;  Quebec  and  Montreal  return  two  eaclL  In 
I)anada,  the  following  counties,  towns,  and  cities  return  one  member  each,  viz. 

«^, 

is, 
no, 

RT    II. 


Northomberlind, 

^>M  ■  ■  ■  II  la 

mioocC| 

HMtings, 

Dondsi, 

fiimooe, 

GimnviSs, 

RnsseD, 

WAn^^ 
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Norfolk,  HaWJiwiiri, 

Prince  EdwBzd,  LineolBf  Hiinihnn  (o&gr), 

WelUnd,  Ted»  Kii^pilim  (d^>« 

£asex,  StormoDt,  Oomwall  viDagOi 

Frontenac,  Caiietoo,  BrodBfillet 

Glengary,  Bjrtown,  London. 

The  city  of  Toronto  and  tiie  county  of  York  retmn  two  members  each.    The 

coanticB  send  ba  followB  : 

Grey,  )  Lanarth,  >     ^  Kent, 

Waterloo,  >one.  Benfrew,  J  Lambton, 

Wellington,         \  Wentworth,        Iami.  Addingtoni 


£lgin,  ^  Brant,  \  ImnoKy 

Middlesex,  f  ^^  Peterborough, 

Bruce,  )  Victoria, 

Huron,  y  one. 

Perth, 

But  new  projects  for  equalizing  the  representation  are  constantly  bronght  fbrwpid, 
and  changes,  in  this  respect,  are  likely  to  be  made.  The  qualifications  of  a  member  aie, 
the  bona  fide  possession  of  landed  estate  worth  X500  sterling,  or  $2,400.  The  En^sh 
language  is  alone  used  in  all  written  or  printed  proceedings  of  the  legialatore.  llRie 
qualifications  for  voting  in  the  election  of  members  are,  in  the  oounttesy  a  firiirid 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  at  least  40  shillings,  and  in  towns,  the  ownership  of  a  booK 
worth  «£5  a  year,  or  the  payment  of  a  rent  of  twice  that  amount.  AU  bills  repealing  any 
of  the  guaranties  contained  in  the  Quebec  Act  (so  called),  14  Geo.  IIL  or  the  tidHe- 
qneiit  Act  for  the  division  of  the  province,  31st  Geo.  Ill;  or,  as  to  the  dues  and  nAUB 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  or  affecting  the  allotment  of  appropriations  ofSad 
to  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy ;  or  the  endowment  of  the  church  of  Englandi  or  ito 
internal  discipline  or  establishment;  or  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  any  form  cr  mode<tf 
religious  worship  in  any  way  whatever ;  or  which  may  afiect  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  crown 
touching  ungranted  lands,  must  be  first  submitted  to  the  impenal  Parliament  beCoroie* 
eeiving  the  royal  assent,  which  is  to  be  refused  if,  within  thirty  days  after  any  such  Acth 
officially  communicated,  the  Parliament  shall  request  its  disallowance. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tmlkuj 
by  imperial  or  colonial  duties,  or  otherwise,  into  one  fund,  to  be  at  the  sole  and  ezcha|fe 
disposal  of  the  colonial  legislature,  except  two  reserved  funds,  accepted  by  the  crown  b- 
stead  of  all  territorial  and  other  revenue,  —  the  one  of  £45,000,  the  other  of  jB90/XIO^  to 
be  appropriated  towards  the  Civil  List  of  the  colony. 

Both  these  sums  are  payable  by  the  receiver  general,  upon  the  governor's  wanaqiii 
but  a  dctaU  of  the  expenditure  must  be  laid  before  the  provincial  Paniament  within  lUi^ 
days  after  the  commencement  of  each  session.  In  the  order  of  preference,  these  twoshmi 
constitute  only  the  fourth  and  fifth  charges  on  the  consolidated  revenuci  the  first  bra^ 
the  expenses  of  collection  and  management ;  the  second,  the  public  debt  of  the  tfn 
provinces  at  the  time  of  the  union  ;  the  third,  the  payment  of  the  clergy  of  the  chur^of 
England,  church  of  Scotland,  and  of  other  denominations,  agreeably  to  previoas.Jayn 
and  usages.  After  these  three  and  the  two  civil-list  charges,  come  the  expenses  and  cbniM 
imposed  by  Acts  of  the  two  provinces  prior  to  the  union,  so  long  as  they  remain  paypik* 

The  right  of  originating  all  bills  appropriating  any  part  of  the  revenuci  and  oi  ie|9|gp- 
mending  new  taxes,  and  also  the  formation  of  new  townships,  rests  with  the  gf^YjomoL 
But  unacr  this  new  system,  the  Canadians  enjoy  what  is  called  "  responsible  nuwii 
ment,"  that  is  to  say,  the  governor  must  select  the  principal  officers  of  State,  fornuqgjbe 
provincial  cabinet,  upon  whose  advice  and  support  he  is  obliged  to  rely,  £rom  .ttnOM 
those  who  are  able  to  command  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  provmcial  Paniament.  ^S 
cabinet  or  executive  council  consists  of  a  president,  the  receiver  general,  seeretaiy.  atte* 
ney  general  for  Canada  East,  attorney  general  for  Canada  West,  inspector  gener^LjpoOh 


missioner  of  crown-lands,  chief  commissioner  of  public  works,  postmaster  gtunm^Jf^ 

speaker  of  the  legislative  council 
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ligioii  w«0  alone  allowe^i  wd  the  CutboUc  okqfTf  :flrt'WbMe  AmMl  wm  the  vchbiskop  of 
Anebeci  obtaiiied  huge  einlowmeiito  in  land  Mdolbflnnfle.  3y  tbe  tmns  of  the  emren- 
4inr|  tiie  Catholic  i^lerw  were  oonficmed  in  these  .poeeeisionMndt  looa  after,  one  aerentb 
Mit  of  the  tmsiirveyed  landa  were  set  apait  for  the^eodowmant  of  the  Fkoteetant  dei;^. 
ijheat  pains  have  been  taken  to  foster  the  cborch  of  England,  of  which  iwo  bishopnct 
Ittire  been  established,  one  at  Quebec,  the  other  ai  Montoeal;  cmd  for  ihe  ^benefit  of  that 
afwnyignion,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  deigjr  fescrvep  were  low  eiaimed,  much  to.ihe 
dimost  of  ^e  majori^  pf  the  Canadians,  who  do  BotMbngio  raat  dwrcL  Bj  an  aet 
ftf  rariiaoient,  of  184Q,  a  uortol  compromise  was  catered  iotor'— the  moceeds  already  r&> 
lllixed,  or  the  incopae  of  ihoee  prooeecKi,  to  belopg  exdnfiively  to  the  Cnorches  of  Ens^and 
and  Scotlimd ;  the  choroh  of  England  to  haye  these  ;qnartfin  of  the  whole ;  the  t^tan 
prooeeds  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  wfakh  was  to  belong  to  the 
clnuohes  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  ratio  above  mentioned ;  Ute  other  half  io  be 
{Ustdbated  among  all  the  religious  commnnions  of  ihe  province,  ewn  the  Catholios  in^ 
Rinded.  But  the  Canadian  kgislatnre  has  conlinned  to  demand  the  .entke  control  of 
)be  whole  dergy  reserve  fimd,  a  concession  whibh  tber  seem  likely  to  obtain*  The  w^ 
ffdt  anticipated  from  this  change  is,  the  a{qpilicatioa  of  the  entire  fund  to  educational  and 
other  secular  purposes,  leaving  the  religious  communions  to  iwovide  each  for  itseUl  The 
mmbers  of  each  relictions  sect  respectively,  wiU  be  found  unckr  the  head  of  Ofnmu 
ffntl^msj  1862.  Besides  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  there  axe  three  other  Catholic  bishop* 
i$i99f9  those  of  Toronto,  By*towQ,  and  Kingston* 

« ■ 

Municipal  Abbangemenjs  op  Upper  Caiijjoa.  Each  Town^p  having  100  residsBt 
{^holders  or  householders  on  the  Collector's  Roll,  forms  a  aepamte  corporation ;  ttttd 
IJbose  having  less  on  the  Roll,  axe  for  the  time  united  to  some  other  Towiwhip,  to  be  af- 
tsrwards  separated  when  the  requisite  number  of  fireeholders  or  householders  shal  be 
acquired  to  entitle  it  to  independent  corporate  powers.  Each  Township  oorporattoo  is 
OfTganized  by  a  Council,  veiih  ample  powers  of  levying  moneys  by  asseeemeiit,  for  laeal 
purposes  within  the  municipality.  The  members  of  Ae  Council,  consisting  of  five,  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  people  in  public  meeting  assembled.  In  some  eases  the  deotiont 
spe  held  in  ward  meetings  of  the  Townships.  Each  Council  chooses  its  own  ReeVif  or 
presiding  officer ;  and  in  Townships  having  500  resident  freeholders  on  the  Collector's 
I^U,  the  Council  chooses  also  a  ]>eput^  Reeve.  This  gives  the  populous  Townships  a 
double  voice  in  the  County  Councii,  as  will  be  seen  below.  The  Councils  also  appoint 
their  Treasurers,  Clerks,  and  other  necessary  officers. 

The  Village  Corporations  are  formed  of  Villages  having  one  thousand  inhabitants  ot 
upwards.  The  Councillors,  consisting  of  five,  aire  elected  in  the  same  way  as  in  Town* 
wps,  and  possess  the  same  powers  and  privileges  within  the  Village  MunicipaliW.  Vil* 
lages  acquiring  the  necessary  population  may  be  incorporated,  on  application  of  the  in* 
habitants.     The  incorporation  is  perfected  by  Proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

Hamlets,  not  possessing  the  necessary  population,  to  entitle  them  to  Village  Inooipo* 
ration,  may  be  erected  into  Police  Villages,  the  Trustees  of  which,  three  in  number,  are 
invested  with  limited  powers  for  maintaming  order  and  enforcing  reasonable  rules,  for 
security  from  fire,  etc.,  within  the  Village  or  Hamlet 

Towns  are  also  incorporated.  They  are  divided  into  Wards,  and  the  Councillors  are 
chosen*  yearly,  three  in  each  Ward.  The  Councillors  choose  their  own  Mayor.  They 
aiso  choose  a  Reeve,  and,  when  the  population  admits  of  it,  a  Deputy  Reeve,  as  in 
Townships  and  Villages.  The  powers  of  taxation,  for  local  improvements  within  the 
Town,  are  ample.  Incorporated  Villages,  attaining  to  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  may  be  advanced  to  the  privileges  of  Incorporated  Towns,  on  the  apfdi- 
cation  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Gtovemor  in  CoundL  The  Incorpcnration  into  a  Town, 
10  effected  by  proclamation  of  the  Qoveraor. 

The  County  Councils  are  composed  of  the  Reeves  and  Deputy  Reeves  of  tiie  Town* 
ships,  Towns  and  Villages.  In  some  cases,  two  or  more  Counties  are  united,  forming 
bat  one  corporation.    The  Acts  provide  for  the  separation  €i  these  as  their  population 
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increasesi  fifteen  thousand  aoob  being  the  number  requisite  for  a  JQoior  Gonotf 'ib'poi- 
sess  to  entitle  it  to  separation  from  the  union,  and  to  independent  ineorporafiom 

The  Beeves  and  Deputy  Reeves,  forming  the  County  Oouneils,  choose  their  WttAm , 
yearly,  and  appoint  Treasurers,  Clerks,  and  other  necessary  Ckmnty  oflieen.    TtUk 
Councils  possess  ample  powers  of  levying  money  for  local  improvements  wHh&lfflUI 
respective  Counties.  '  '*"' ' 

The  Assessments  are  levied  at  so  much  in  the  pound,  on  the  value  of  piupctly  ittlNf;^ 
Municipalities,  as  valued  yearlv  by  the  assessors.     In  TownshiM,  the  anmnteMlifl 
of  the  property  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  taxation ;  in  Cities,  Towns  ana   vtllnyi  lif ' 
rental  or  yearly  value.     When  rental  is  not  attainable,  six  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  "W^ 
nation  is  taken  in  place  of  it.     The  real  property  is  taken  at  its  full  value,  aeooliffiil||fV 
the  judgment  of  the  assessors ;  but,  we  apprehend  there  is  great  inequality  onPte  1H 
country  in  the  valuations  that  are  made.     The  only  personal  ptapattf  liable  to  nmM^' 
pal  local  taxation  under  the  acts,  is  as  follows : —  1.  Horses  three  years  old  and  upwMKS ' 
2.  Neat  Cattle,  three  years  old  and  upwards;  3.  Pleasure  carriages  of  all  deacfiplMi} ' 
and  also  all  carriages  kept  for  hire ;  4.  The  average  stock  of  goods  on  hand  dtvmMf 
Merchant,  Trader,  l)ealer,  Manufactorer,  Tradesman  or  Mechanic;  such  average MoS* 
to  be  considered  to  be  the  mean  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  amount  of  gWtl 
on  hand,  at  any  time  during  the  year ;  5.  The  amount  of  all  Stocks  or  Shanes  in  8tBMi>  * 
ers.  Schooners,  or  other  water  cjraft  employed  in  the  convevanoe  of  freight  or  iwiimiglwfi 
and  owned  within  the  Municipality.     Income  exceeding  £50  a  year  is  taxable,  in  pess' ' 
of  the  personal  property  above  enumerated,  provided  the  income  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  such  personal  property  ;  but  should  the  income  be  less  than  such  valos^  il 
is  exempted,  and  the  amount  of  the  personal  property  taxed.     The  income  of  a  ftimer 
frt>m  his  farm,  or  the  full  or  half  pay  of  any  one  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  any  PensM»| 
Salary  or  gratuity  derived  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  Fkovinee 
of  Canada,  are  exempted  from  Municipal  Assessment ;  as  is  also  the  other  peraonal  prop> 
erty  of  Naval  or  Military  persons  on  full  pay,  or  otherwise  in  actual  then  mesent  serviee, 
who  are  moreover  exempted  from  Statute  Labor  or  its  commutation.     The  Gh>venior> 
Gteneral  is  also  exempted.     A  yearly  sale  of  wild  and  unoccupied  lands  takes  place  by 
the  sheriff,  in  December,  for  taxes  that  are  unpaid. 

The  three  cities  of  Toronto,  Kingston  and  Hamilton,  have  each  of  them  indepen- 
dent corporate  powers,  exercised  by  a  Council,  composed  of  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Councillors,  are  chosen  yearly,  by  the  citizens,  two  Aldermen  and  two  Coundlkn, 
in  each  Ward  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  The  Aldermen  and  Councillors  chooee  the 
Mayor,  from  among  the  Aldermen.  The  Cities  are  Counties  in  themselves,  possesring 
the  entire  manafi;ement  of  their  own  Municipal  affairs,  with  ample  powers  of  levying 
assessments  for  local  purposes.  They  do  not,  therefore,  send  any  representatives  to  the 
Councils  of  the  Rural  Counties.  Incorporated  Towns  acquiring  a  population  of  ISjOOD 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cities,  on  ap}dication  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  Governor  in  CounciL  The  Incorporation  into  a  Ci^  is  effected  \f 
Proclamation  of  the  Grovernor. 

Internal  Navigation.  The  internal  navigation  of  Canada  may  be  considered  li^ 
commencing  with  the  port  of  Quebec,  which  by  a  navigation  of  400  miles  is  aoeeih  ' 
sible  from  the  sea,  by  the  largest  vessels.  From  Quebec  to  Lachine,  9  miles  aboie 
Montreal,  and  186  miles  from  Quebec,  the  river  is  navigable  for  larffe  ships.  At 
Lachine  the  first  rapids  occur,  and  to  avoid  them  a  canal  navigable  for  large  schoos-^ 
ers  has  been  cut  for  nine  miles,  opening  into  lake  St.  Louis,  a  shallow  ezpansi 
of  the  St  Lawrence  into  which  enters  the  Ottawa,  which  is  made  aooessible  by 
lock  at  St  Anne's.  Lake  St  Louis  extends  21  miles  to  Beauhamois.  Here  om 
mences  the  Cascades,  and  above  them  are  the  rapids  of  the  Cedars,  and  of  Coten 
du  Lac,  to  avoid  all  which  the  Beauhamois  canal  has  been  constructed  19  miles  m 
length  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  overcoming  a  fall  of  60  feet  and  opening  into 
lake  St.  Francis,  another  shallow  widening  of  the  St  Lawrence  which  extends  88 
miles  to  Cornwall.  Here  on  the  line  of  latitude  45  north,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  commences  the  Cornwall  canal,  11   miles  long,  overooming  a  frit 
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mt  CO  feet,  known  I         Ehndi    Vton  lMeiAM6il^  hndfttg  tt  file  fi^ 

tnmly  to  Presoott  mi      in  the  ooone  of  wUdh  oeeiir  fimr  rnj^ds,  lis:  ttia 

MH  half  a  mile,  Point  Caidiiial,  one  third  of  a  mlloi  Plait  rapids,  fonr  mileSi  taad 
i^s  Paint  rapids,  a  little  leas  than  aimile,  over  whieh,  bowerer,  steameis  and  pira^- 
laa  with  very  little  diflSumlly.  From  Pkeaoott  the  naTimtion  is  tininteiniptedr fer 
¥  miles  to  Kingston,  where  opens  the  wide  expanse  of  laSe  Ontaria '  Thissendiof 
I  estendiog  from  Montreal  to  Pirescott,  is  known  bj  the  common  name  of  the  JL 
mee  cmoL  It  is  oonstmoted  in  the  b«it  manner,  with'Iocks  of  sdM  masonry  900 
Bg  and  not  less  than  45  feet  wide,  with  9  feet  of  water,  and  ealcnlated  for  the 
toiass  of  steamers  and  iBailinff  vessels  which  ply  npon  the  hikes.  These  locks 
•no  an  ascent  of  187  feet  Tnis  system  of  internal  navintion  is  still  farther  ex* 
I  Iqr  the  Welkmd  eamal  connecting  lake  Ontario  with  lake  Erie,  which  as  improred 
daiged  and  opened  for  navigation  in  1845,  is  4Sl  miles  in  length,  overeommg  an 
;  of  890  feet  by  locks  150  feet  in  length,  26 1-8  feet  in  width,  and  with  an  avail* 
epth  of  9  feet  This  woric,  originallv  consfamcted  by  a  company,  has  become  in 
larged  form  the  property  of  the  provmce.  There  is  besides  the  short  BuirlingUm 
sao/^  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  to  fedlitate  the  ^mroach  to  Hamilton ;  also  ths 
U^  comI  completed  in  1843,  at  an  expense  of  $^)0,000,  twelve  mOes  in  lengAi 
nmectin^  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  with  those  of  lake  Chamjdain ;  battiiia 
mmtely  is  not  of  the  same  capacity  with  the  other  canals,  and  is  not  pasrable  \sf 
f  vessels. 

\  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Canada,  report  the  opemtions  of  the  eanab 
\  the  year  1861  as  follows : 

BRITISH. 

KOb      *     TomfAGB.  !FoiAS. 

WeQaDdcsDia t«Si7  ItS^l  Il^lS 

8t  Uwrence  csDiJ 6,66«  50S,1S7  l,i«4f 

Cbamblj  csDiJ l,Sir  S1,S94  ItS 

Burlington  B.  csnal l^SS  SSM4S 

8t  Anne's  lock ^ l^SS  SSgMl 


■• 


Total 15^M           1|430,17S  £l,SS9 

FOBEIGK. 

Now           ToRHiLOB.  Tolls* 

Welland  canal f,886             40M0S  £MM 

St  Lawrence  canal S7S               21,01S  64 

Chamblj  canal SIO                 9,147  S7 

Burlington  B.  canal 655             101,261  61 

StAnne'slock 61                 S,S46  S 

Total ^SO             556,666  £6,506 

al  British  and  foreign,  18,872  vessek ;  1,973,841  tons ;  toDs,  X6/i07.    The  an* 
is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  movement  on  the  canals  for  1851,  aad 
vears  preceding : 

WBLLAND  CANAL. 

1848.                  1846.                  1886.  1861. 

Tons  of  goodj 607,611         651,596           696,660  %%lfilVt 

Passengers 2,467             1,640               1,960  4,756 

Tonnage  of  veaaeLk. .676,854        465,410           567,100  772,666 

ST.  LAWBENCE  CANAL. 

1848.                  1846.                  1886.  186L 

Tons  of  gooda 164,627         216,156           286406  450^400 

Passengers 2,071           26,997            65,962  66^7 

Tonnage  of  TMnb 5,648            5^446              6^66  6,964 

CHAMBLT  CANAL. 

18a.                 1849.                 1886*  USL 

Tona  of  gooda 18,865            77,216           166,040  110,726 

Passengen 470             6,460                 278  1,666 

Tonnage  of  veMla 656             1,264               2,676  1,727 
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To  complete  ibe  s^ea  of  Cbaodian  cfemali)  theve  is '  needed  and  cahtieabMUd'sIdiip 
canal  from  the  St  Lavrrence  to  lake  Charaf^in.  Tbis  impfOveiQeat  ^rbliIa«ocm*l»tt 
lowed  by  a  ship  canal  from  lake  Cbamplainto  the  Hftdson,  ibtM  opeaingbtlfwwBiiHi 
Great  Lakes  and  the  ocean  a  double  navigation  for  sailing  Veuelfli  either  Ins  Qaebao^aiil 
the  St  Lawrence,  or  by  lake  Champlain,  the  Hudsoui  and  the  harbor  of  Imr  Ymki  /.^k 

RailroadSf  Of  late,  public  attention  in  Canada,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has 
much  drawn  off  from  canals  to  railroads.  Already  1181  miles  of  railroad,  331  in 
Canada  and  800  in  Upper  Canada,  have  been  contracfted  for  and  placed  under 
tion ;  the  Canadian  government  making  large  advances  in  bonds,  towatds  the  oeab  Om 
of  these  roads  has  been  already  finished,  viz :  the  St  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  road,  froei 
Montreal  via  Richmond  and  Sherbrooke,  to  the  pft>vince  lincK  127  miles,  and  tfaenee  M 
miles  farther  to  Island  Pond  in  Vermont,  where  it  connects-  with  the  road  to  Portlaod^ 
constructed  by  an  American  Company,  but  leased  by  that  of  Canada.  A  comntraniei^ 
tion  will  also  be  formed  at  Island  Pond  with  the  Passumsic  road  and  tfaiongb  fkai  wUk 
all  the  roads  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

The  cost  of  the  railroad  from  Montreal  to  Island  Pond  is  estimated  at  ^4^1^833i 
One  half  of  the  cost  has  been  met  by  provincial  guarantee  bonds,  on  the  part  of  the  Ca» 
nadian  government,  which  have  been  negotiated  in  England^  to  the  extent  of  $2j337ilOO0L 
A  distinct  loan  of  $450,000,  for  the  Island  Pond  section,  has  also  been  negotiated  in  thai 
country,  at  seven  per  cent  interest  A  branch  road  from  Bichtnond  to  <^aebec  is  aa- 
der  construction.  Railroads  have  been  constructed  by  American  Companies  fiom  BlB^ 
lington  and  Plattsburg  to  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Legislature  having  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  amalgamation  <rf  tk 
principal  railroads  in  Canada,  embracing  that  between  Montreal  and  Portland,  ia  compt* 
ny  has  been  formed  in  England  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  The  Grand  Tnink  Bail- 
way  will  be  1,112  miles  in  length,  with  a  uniform  guage  of  five  feet  six  inches,  and  will 
engross  the  traffic  of  a  region  extending  809  miles,  in  one  direct  line,  frona  Portland  to 
lake  Huron,  containing  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000  in  Canada,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine.  At  Portland  it  will  connect  with  railways  reaching  eastward  to 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  ultimately  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  soatb- 
wardly  by  lines  already  in  operation,  to  Boston  and  New  York.  From  Bichmond,  neir 
the  province  boundary,  on  the  Portland  line,  it  is  to  run  to  Quebec  and  the  Trois  -Fb- 
toles,  nearly  opposite  Saguenay,  where  is  the  first  harbor  for  ships  ascending  the:8t 
liawrcnce;  whence  a  line  is  contemplated  to  extend  to  Miramichi^  and  eventually  to 
Halifax.  At  Montreal  it  again  meets  three  railways,  now  in  operation,  between  Bootoa 
and  New  York. 

Westward  of  Montreal,  the  main  trunk  will  connect  with  a  tributary  line  from  By- 
town  and  the  vast  timber  districts  of  the  Ottawa,  with  the  northern  New  York  road  to 
Ogdensburg,  and  the  Borne  and  St.  Vincent  Bailroad,  also  from  New  York.  From 
Kingston  to  Toronto  it  will  receive  the  entire  produce  of  the  rich  country  north  of  lake 
Ontario ;  and  at  Toronto  it  will  connect  with  the  Ontario,  Simcoe  and  Huron  raiboid, 
100  miles  of  which  is  nearly  finished,  (1853)  and  which  will  extend  to  the  Georgna 
bay.  At  Toronto  it  will  also  meet  the  Great  Western  Bailroad  from  Hamilton  to  ])^ 
troit,  240  miles  in  length,  at  present  (1853)  in  a  forward  state  for  completion,  by  which* 
communication  will  be  had  with  the  south-western  part  of  Canada,  and  also  with  the 
railways  in  operation  from  Detroit,  to  the  States  of  Michigan,  Dlinois  and  Wiscooan; 
and  the  American  railroads  in  course  of  construction  will  place  the  Grand  Trunk  lilt 
in  the  most  direct  communication  with  the  arterial  line  to  the  Great  West  and  the 
Mississippi. 

The  entire  section  from  Portland  to  Montreal,  of  290  miles,  is  fully  completed.  The 
line  from  Quebec  to  Bichmond  vnll  bring  Quebec  and  Montreal  within  six  boms  if 
each  other,  and  will  open  to  those  cities  the  most  direct  access  to  the  ocean*  at 
Boston,  and  New  York,  passing  through  the  most  fertile  and  pbpuloos  part  of 
Canada.  •• " 

It  is  proposed  simultaneously  with  the  constmctiorf  of  the  railroad  westward,  to  fKh 
ceed  with  a  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  which  is  essential  to  the  ssJl^ 
factory  economic^  working  of  the  Grand  Truilk  Baihroad,  and  tike  stHidthte  wiD  be  if 


mbstantial  character  which  a  work  ot  math  magnitude  requires.  *  The  conditaona  of 
ther  contracts  are  for  th«  oonstraction  of  a'  finrtidbla'aitigde  track  riilroad;  with  the 
lations  of  all  the  large  atractnres  safficientfbr  a  dottUe  line;  eqfoal  in  peraianenee 
(lability  to  any  railroad  in  England|  with,  every  reqnimtipi  essential  to  its  perfect  oom^ 
in,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  (Janadiaji  government''-—  The  combined  capital  of  the' 
pany  will  amount  to  $.47,500,000»  — -  Other  works,  not  included  in  the  above  giOTn* 
an,  have  been  chartered  and  conmienced,  and  still  others  have  been  pmeeied*  jffiba 
Ividge  lately  thrown  over  the  Niagara  river,  and  dcMgasd  to  be  altimately  iiaed  m  a 
ad  bridge,  is  a  very  remarkable  structure. 

commbbx;e« 

DCPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS.  ISM  AVD  1S51. 

COUNTRIBS.                                                               llfFOXTfl.  IMTOXTS. 

I85a  1S51.. 

GreatBritun - £S^7,M0  4  0  £8,012,aSS  t:  9 

B.  N.  A.  Colonies 96«484  19  r  109,242  18*  1 

British  West  Indies U12  19  8  8;40e  t  4 

U.  S.  of  America US^^Ub  %  5  2;091^1  6  8 

Other  Foreign  Countries 91JI09  Id:  4:  142,574  0  5 


Total  Imports £4,245.617    $.    6  £5',858;69r  12  T 

COUNTRIES.                                                                  XZrOXTS.  SZF6RTt. 

1850.  1S91. 

GreatBritun £1,521,279  15^  8  £1,921,900  6-4 

B.  N.  A.  Colonies 202,194     1  8  269^0  12-  7 

British  W.  Indies 2,094     0  0  978  0  « 

U.S.  of  America 1,287,789  17  11  1,017,888  8  8 

Other  Foreign  Countries 27,070     8  4  41,086  1  7 


i«^ 


TotalExports £2,990,428     0    ^  £e^211il«0=    8'    9^ 

Excess  of  Imports I,255j089     2'    9  %mjM    9  10 


.^•^^^m 


Total 4,245,517     8     6  £5,858,-697  12     7 

the  imports  in  1851,  £745,261  paid  specific  duties ;  X48yl51  thirbr  per  cent  duty ; 
114  twenty  per  cent. ;  £3,581,073  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  X5i9,126  two  aadT a 
Mr  cent.,  and  .£452,671  free.    In  1849,  the  value  of  importations  was  £4,345^77.    . 
e  following  are  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  at  Quebec  and 
real  in  1851 : 

XO.  TOVSf 

United  States 85  20,062 

Norway 47  17,680 

Prussia 21  7,667 

Kussia ••••••...•      8  8,668 

Sweden 8  989 

Mechlenburg 2''  478 

Ilanover < 1  212 


Totals 117  50,716 

ere  were  built,  daring  the  ycarj  in  Canada,  4  steamers  of  450  tons,  and  77  sailing 

Is,  of  42,649  tons. 

le  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  some  principal  articles  exported  in  1850 

1851: 

1850. 

ARTICLES.                               QUAirrrTT.          TALtJ*.                        ASTfCUtS.                               igOUnttT,  TAtWf 

iper  Ore  and  refuse,  tons           25S           £9,145     CEeeM^  ewl 174  £48# 

Bd  Fish,  cwt 48,852           28,159     Fbik-    da'    5,800  7,8H> 

cled,  barrels 5,492             6,954     WooUIk 278,691  14,214' 

1,058               166    Egp^dosea. 877,U8  6,iM8* 

od  Gowh 1 ,841,999     Cm^  lb. nit  • 

«  and  Skins 19,395     Wheat,  Imshel 1,295,029  268,088 

ter,  cwt 11,796          80,817     Fkrar,  Us. 650^89  685,796 

d,do. 650  947 


CANADA. 


1851. 


ABTIOLU.                              QVAVRtT.  TALUB. 

Copper  Ore  and  refiney  tons       1|814  £21,688 

Dried  Fioh,  cwt 75,064  44,9S0 

Pickled,  banelfl 18,406  18,118 

Oa 8«498  944 

Wood  Goods 1,487,788 

Furs  and  Skina S8,085 

Batter,  cwt S8,047  65,600 

Laid,do. 8,867  8,8S0 


Clieeie,cwt 408 

Foik      da 11450 

Wool,  lb. 410»101 

SggB,dos. 610«5fO 

Candlea,Ili. 184,800 

Wheat,  boaM 888,708 

f1oiir,l)la. 888,888 


17^ 


171,111 


The  importation  of  some  leading  articles  in  1850  and  18S1  was  as  Iblkms: 


ARTI0LB8.  QUAHTXTT. 

Coffee,  of  all  kinds,  cwt 10,186 

Sugar,  cwt 140,496 

Molasses,  cwt 61,009 

Tea,  lb. 8,517,166 

Tobacco 8,188,668 

Spirits,  gallons 809,550 

Salt,  bushels 868,017 

Hops,  lb. 87,658 

Ale  and  Beer,  gallons 65,757 

Cider 65,647 

Tanned  Leather 

Oil,  gallons 228,050 


1850. 

TALUB. 

£26,266 

178,814 

21,617 

288,942 

98,681 

44,199 

22,950 

1,401 

5,808 

289 

85,281 

89,779 


Pork  (Mess),  cwt 87,881 

Cottons 

Leather  MannfiKstores.  •••• 

India  Rubber,  da • 

Ltm  and  Stoirei • 

Machinery ••••• 

Linen • 

Silk 

Wool  Manufactorea 

Cotton  Wool 

Wheat,  bnsbals 188,880 


9mfu 

8M^ 
18JM 


188^ 
flf'ni 

8^111 


cwt.  • 


ASTZOIAa. 

Coffee,  of  all  kind 

Sugar,  cwt  ..•••••••••< 

Molasses,  cwt 

Tea,  lb. 

Tobacco • . .  • 

Spirits,  gallons 

Salt,  bushels 

Hops,  lb. 

Ale  and  Beer,  gallons. .  • . 

Cider 

Tanned  Leather 

Oil,  gallons 


QVAMTITT. 
11,965 

159,102 

69,989 

8,728,080 

8,417,512 

298,280 

861,415 

16,694 

90,845 

6,562 


807^18 


1851. 

TALUB. 

£81,681 

195,953 

28,818 

274,886 

120,742 

88,204 

27,951 

481 

5,816 

119 

50,758 

50,906 


Pork  (Mess),  cwt  .••  < 

Cottons •  • 

Leather  Mann&ctant 
India  Rubber,  do.. . . . 
Iron  and  Stawm  . .  • .  • 

Machinezj • 

Linen  • .  • .  • 

Silk 

Wool  Maanfitttmie.  • . 

Cottonwool 

Wheat,  busfaela 


80488 


£8M1* 
818^ 


lf,|M 


4Mil 

it«m 

18l||ll 

nuM 


887,688         T8^ 


BXPORTS  FOR  1851. 


u 
u 


if 


From  Montreal £629,807 

Quebec 1,598,662  ' 

Gosport 86^84 

New  Cariisle 20,026 

<<     Amherst 4^96 

M    Inland  (lake  ports) 1,067,664 

• 

£  8,811480 

Canada  Tariff.    The  Canada  tariff  has,  of  late  years,  undergone  mat  mcnlifiiMliMi^ 
and  others  are  still  contemplated,  all  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It  hasi  indeed, 
a  great  object  with  the  Canadians  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possiUei  of  all  cnatom  ' 


pediments  to  their  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and  to  place  themsdTea,  in  thkiMMfc 
much  upon  the  same  ground  as  if  they  formed  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.    JJUtSm  < 
standing  some  obstades  in  the  way,  this  result  is  likely  to  be  aooompltalied.  Tlie  Mp^ 
ing  is  the  tariff  of  duties  at  present  (18S3)  in  foice.  *t 


TABLE  OP  DOXIES  OP  CD8TOM3  nfWAEDS. 


tefined  in  Imtu  or  crnahed  or  Can- 

cwU 0  14 

nher  for  every  £100   vslue     ■••  13  10 

tard.uid  other  kinds,  thecwt.  ..  0     $ 

rtherforerery  £100  value  ....  IS  10 

H,  the  cm. 0     S 

tther  for  eTcry  £100  value  ....  19  10 

lb. 0     0 

nher  for  every  £100  v«lue  ....  13  lO 

lUw  or  Green,  thu  cwL 0     4 

nber  for  every  £100  value    ....  13  10 

er  kinda,  the  cirt 0  1* 

rtherforeveiT  £100   value IS  10 

',  Manufactured,  Ibe  lb 0     0 

rlhcr  fur  every  £100   value  ....  li   10 

nanufactured,  the  lb 0     0 

rther  for  every  £100   value 12  10 

M»,the  lb.  . 0      1 

rther  for  every  £100   value  ....  13  10 

ff,  the  lb. 0     0 

rther  for  every  £lOO  valne 12  10 

wood,  value  £is  the  pipe  of  136 

or  under,  the  gal 0     0 

rther  for  every  £l00   value  ....  35     0 

•ood,  val.over£l5  tbepipe,thegttL  0     1 

rtJier  for  every  £lOO   value  ....  36     0 
bottles,  or  other  veawla  not  made 

Mi,  the  galbn 0     4 

Tther  far  every  £lOO  value IS  10 

iXV  Stronq  Watbrb,  of  kU  aorta, 
ry  ^lon  of  any  strength  not  ex- 
[  the  Btrength  of  proof  by  Sykcs" 
uelcr,  and  ao  In  proportion  for  any 
strength  than  the  itrength  of  proof, 
any  greater  or  less  quantity  than 

',  the  gallon 0  0 

rther  for  every  £100  value  ....  18  10 

gallon 0  1 

rther  for  every  £100  value  ...  K  0 

Bkandv,  and  other  Spirits  or 
oWatf:rs,  except  Kum  and  Whi*. 

the  gallon 0  S 

rther  for  every  £100   value >5  0 

CoMDiALR,  and  LiguEDRS,  awvet- 
■  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the 
b  cannot  be  ascertained  by  Syke^ 

neter,  the  gallon 0  t 

rther  for  every  £100  value  . . .  .  S5  0 

I  bushel 0  0 

rther  for  every  £100   value 19  10 

ldFRUITS,NuTB,VlN«lAB,HAO- 

and  Vermicei^i,  Sweet  Mkatb, 
IT  preserved  in  Sugar,  Candy,  or 

!9,  fur  every  £lOO    value SO     0 

,  of  all  kinds,  Ilams,  Meats  of  all 
ixcept  Mess  Pork],  B  utter,  Cheeie, 
Parley,  Buckwheat,  Bear  and  Bigg, 
lye.  Beans  and  Peaa,  Heal  of  tbe 
4RT    II.  10 


<  K    •. 

above  graim  and  of  wheat  not  bolted, 
Bran  in  ikorta,  and  Uops,for every  £  too 

in  value 90     0     4 

Amc HOBS,— Bark,  Berries,  Nuts,  Yegela- 
bles,  Woods  and  Drugs  used  solely  in 
dyeing,  and  Indigo, —  Bristles  —  Burr 
Stones,  un wrought —  Chain  Cables,  the 
iron  of  the  links  of  which  is  not  lest 
than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  dianieiRr, 
and  which  are  not  less  th&n  15  fathoou 
in  length  —  Coal  and  Coke  —  Grease 
•nd  Scrap«  —  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Tow, 
undressed  —  Hides  —  Junk  or  Oftkum 

—  Laitl  —  Lead,  pig  and  sheet  — Mar> 
ble  in  blocks,un  polished — OiI,CocoBnat 
and  Palm  only  —  Ores,  of  all  kinds  of 
melals  —  Railroai]  Bars —  Barand  Rod 
Iron,  not  hammered —  Charcoal,  made 
or  refined  —  Boiler  Plate,  Sheet  Iron, 
not  thinner  than  No.  16  wire  goage, 
and  Hoop  Iron,  not  more  than  two 
inches  brand,  Sjnke  Rods,  Pig,  Scrap, 
and  Old  Iron  — Pipe  Clay  — Eemn 
and  Rosin  —  Saw-logs — Sbipt'  Wa- 
ter Casks  in  use  —  Teasels  —  Steel — 
Broom  Com  —  Wood,  used  in  mkiiig 
Carpenters'  and  Jmnen'  Tooh  — Tst- 
knr  —  Tar  and  Filch  —  Tarred  Bop«, 
when  imported  by  shiptraildeii  for  tho 
rigging  of  their  ships  —  Type-metal,  in 

blocks  or  pi^ — Wool,  for  o very  £100     S  10     • 
The  following  (uticles  are  now  adniitted, 
under  various  Orders  in   Council,  to 
duty  at  3^  per  cent,  ail  ixUorem,  viz. : 
Cotton  Waup  —  Slate  —  Fire  Brick  — 
Mustard-seed  —  Ultranutrine  and  Paste 
Blue  —  Sat  Amonica,  Prussiate  of  Pol- 
ash,  Alum,  Phoapborus,  B teaching  Pow- 
der, Cochineal,  Copperas,  Vitriol,  Shel- 
lac, Felta,  Borax  —  Strong  Fluid  Acids,  ' 
including  Nitric  Sulphuric,  Munatie  "J" 
and  Oxalic  A(  id  ~  Rolled  Plate  Inni.             ^ 
from  one  quarter  inch  to  one  and  a 
half  inch   in   thickness  —  Straps   for 
Walking  Beams  —  Round  and  Square 
Iron,  from  i  inches  and  upwards,  suit- 
able for  Shafts  and  other  parts  of  Bla- 
chinery —  Wroughtlron  CrBnks,Gcwt 
and  upwards  —  Telegrarh  Wire,  when 
boiui  fidt  imported  to  t-e  used  as  such 
in  Canada  —  Nitre  ^  Boll  Sulphur,  or 
briowtone  —  Seines,  Fishing  Nets,  Fish- 
ing Hooks,  Twines  and   Lines,   Boat- 
SuU,  Boat-tlawscn,  Fisbermeii'i  Boots 

—  Tarred  Rope  and  Rising,  when  im- 
ported expressly  for  the  Fisberies,  and 
declared  to  be  so  imported t  10     0 

Uem-  —  As  Burr  Stones  oowrought  and 

Marble  Block*  impolished  are  admit-  ^- 


-^4 
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ted  St  2}  per  cent  datj,  it  lias  been  con- 
«dered  ^t  the  spirit  of  the  law  would 
)>laee  Baflding  Stones,  unwrought,  in  the 
same  liit;  and  they  haTe,  with  the  fwic- 
tion  of  Gkyvemment,  been  so  charged, 

accordingly. 

FoRKiON  RsFBiim  of  Britiah  Copyright 

works ', ,   12  10     0 

All  Gooim,  Warsi,  and  Mekohakdizb, 
not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and 
not  hereinafter  declared  to  be  exempt 
from  duty,  for  every  £lOO  vaine 12  10     0 

Tabls  or  Exemptions. 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Pearl,  and  Soda ;  Cotton  Wool ;  Ana- 
tomical Preparations ;  Philosophical  Instmments  and 
Apparatos ;  Printed  Bodes,  (not  foreign  reprints  of 
British  Copyright  Works,)  Maps,  Basts,  and  Casts, 
of  Maible,  Bronze,  Alabaster,  or  Plaster  of  Paris ; 
Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Lith- 
ographs ;  Cabinets  of  Coins,  Medals  or  Grems,  and 
other  collections  of  Antiquities ;  specimens  of  Natu- 
ral History,  Mineralogy,  or  Botany ;  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Bulbs,  and  Boots ;  Wheat  and  Indian  Com ;  Ani- 
mals specially  imported  for  the  Improvement  of 
Stock.  Models  of  Machinery  and  other  Inventions 
and  Improvements  in  the  Arts.  Coin  and  Bullion. 
Manures  of  all  kinds. 

Arms,  Clothing,  Catde,  Provisions,  and  Stores  of  every 
description,  which  any  Commissary  or  Commissa- 
ries, Contractor  or  Contractors  shall  import  or  bring, 
or  winch  may  be  imported  or  brought  by  the  Prin- 
cipal or  other  Officer  or  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ordnance  into  the  Province  for  the  nse  of  Her 
M^esty's  anny  or  navy,  or  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
Nations  in  this  Province,  provided  the  duty  otherwise 
payable  thereon  would  be  defrayed  or  borne  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  this  Province. 

Horses  and  Carriages  of  Travellers ;  and  Horses,  Cat- 


tie,  and  Ckrtkga,  and  oiker  YchidM, 
ployed  in  carrying  Merchandiwi,  together  with  Ihi 
necessary  harness  and  tacklei  so  long  m  tin  mm 
shall  be  hma  /de  in  um  fortlMl  |Nuptfnb^i^ 
the  Horses,  Cattle,  Carriiyi^  Vehfahh, 
nets  of  persons  haivkii^  Goodii  WaMi^ 
chandiEe  through  the  Piofiaee  Ibr  dhe 
retailing  the  same,  and  tiie  Hmm%  CMa^  Qmf 
ages,  and  Harness  of  any  Circna  or  KqaartrinUl^ 
for  exhibition;  the  Honea,  Cattle,  Cuxn^m^ 
Harness  of  any  Menagerie  to  be  firee. 

Donations  of  Clothing  apedaUf  fa&iNiMBd  ftr  Aip 
of  or  to  be  distributed  grrtuitooily  by  nj  dM* 
ble  society  in  this  Province. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Fanning  Utensik,  Md 
of  Husbandry,  when  speoally  impOited  in  gooi'l 
by  any  Society  incorporated  or 
encouragement  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  articles  in  the  oocopelion  or 
ment  of  persons  coming  into  the  Pkonnee  ftrtti 
purpose  of  actually  settling  theruhy  yvL : 

Wearing  Apparel  in  actual  i»ey«iid  oAer 
effects  not  merchandize ;  homt  and 
ments  and  tools  of  trade  of  banc 

The  personal  hoosehold  efiecta,  not 
inhabitants  of  this  Province,  hmn( 
Majesty  and  dying  abroad. 

f  And  the  following  aituto  when  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  fton  any 
North  American  Province,  and  being  te 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  tlie  said  Ui 
dom,  or  of  such  Province,  Tespectively, 

Ainmals,  beef,  poric,  biscnit,  bread,  bntter,  < 
com  or  grain  of  all  kinds,  floor,  fish  IMk  or  i 
dried  or  pickled,  fish  oil,  furs  or  ikins  te 
of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the 
meat,  poultry,  plants,  shrubs  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  aeeds  of  all 
furs  or  tails  undressed,  wood,  vis.  booidii  ififh 
staves,  timber,  and  firewood. 

FINANCES. 

STATEMENT    OF   THE    AFFAIRS    OF   THE    PROVINCE    OF    GANADAy   ON   SlST   JANUABTy  18R 


Dr. 

Loans  to  Incorporated  Companiea       £53,780  16 

Provincial  Works 4,720,520  7 

Losses  by  Public  wo/ks  and  otherwise    1 1 2,06 1  0 

Building   Funds,   Railroads,  etc.      654  627  8 

Special  Funds,  Investments  ....        564,206  1 7 

Cash  and  other  Accounts 840,905  14 


1 

11* 
8 

1 


Total  Currency £6,946,102    4     7| 


Customs  Dutlei,  Quebec  &Montreal   £398,804  14 
*•  *•      Inland  Ports  .... 

Excise    

Light  House  or  Tonnage  Duty. . . 

Bank  Imposts r... 

Militia  Commissions,  Fines,  etc. . 
Finest  Forfeitures,  and  Seunirea 


Imperial  Guarantee  Loan  and  other 

Debentures £4,451,M1  U   • 

Redemption  of  Public  Debt 456,111  l.Ui 

Provincial  Debcnturea,under Acta 

of  the  Legislature 66M0C  f   • 

Special  Funds 716,371  U.U 

ConsolidatedFund,andvarioaaotli6iit  -.. 

specified  in  the  retoms 653,243  f   ^ 

Total  Cnxroncy JUfiAB^n .  Jly^ 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  CANADA,  1S51. 

3     Casual  Revenue £lI,UI'ltl 

Law  Fee  Fund,  12  Yic  C^i. 

63  and   64 4^t9, 

Public  Workf M 

Territorial ltim  ^'. 


305,395 

19 

9 

20,180 

18 

8 

937 

6 

10 

15,832 

7 

7 

8 

2 

6 

1,364 

0 

0 

f..» 
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m 


ml  on  PtabUe  Debt IMBfiBl  14 

*  Tnnpike  Tnuto  •  •  •  • 

I  Gofemment 

ifeiilnUiim  of  Juadce 

teeU  FonHeiitiaiy 

Hilim 


•  •  • 


edtoiil  Societies 

hitidt  aad  olber  CharidM. . . . 
'indtl  Geological  Surrey  . . . 

tia 

iteaaooe  of  L^ht  Ilonset. . . 
F»tfc« 


in  Annnities. 
ing  Fund. . 
«UaiieoQ8  . . 


mfiei  14 

1,788     9 

i0,066  19 

M,148     1 

A,000     0 

47,«0e  If 

i^H 

166,168  12 

12,917  12 

17,677     8 

1,965  If 

1,886     5 

6,166  10 

^06     1 

11 

6»547     S 

7^66     0 

78,000     0 

A8,624  16 

xflipeiMUUIIB*  •  •  •  •  I 

£icefli  of  Biaiiiiw  • 


Tdta 


tf6S4«666     6  8 

207^17  18  6 

■  ■'    '      ■■'  t 

jCi42^a4     6  2 


idttooot  ^  Bomoio,  m  Aoft     £842484    6  .  2 
AM  Iwharn  at  m  nrUt  nf  rmnftltlud 

Fttad»  84  Auraaiy,  1861. . .        :1M,|888  18    4 

TotelJteTOttiM £l,MMM6  (18    6 


ikiDoa0tof£3qMn£tiur6,afikM      £684|668    8    8 
'Balanoeat  crafit  of  Comolidatod'Ba- 

TOime Fana,  SlAihoi.  1892. .  •      407,400  11  10 


tibial  Bxpaaditeie il^%fiU  »18    6 


ihaniolfl  88660 
Btiagdon  679 
•uhmois     874 


POPULATION  OF  UFP8E  AND  LOUVSB  CAKADA, 

By  CoutUiet^  TVamt,  ami  ViBag$tfaeconlk^  M  th$  Cuum  ^  1882.  ' 
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34608 
10844 


14981 
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3215 
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n— V    750 


20576 


bester 
imond 


13896 
43105 
16562 
10904 


ngton 


14465 
700 


t  19659 
tntford  T  3877 
ris— V    1890 


ton  23203 
town— T  7760 
:hmond    434 


am     28256 
rt  Hope   2476 


15165 


25426 
2837 


31397 
13811 


I       24144 
Thomas  1274 


c      14973 
adwich 
nbentbftrg  1880 


teaac    19150 
BCftOB   11585 


30732 


25418 


16817 


30735 
18217 


Hnntiiigdon 
l4iprario*-y  1767 

Kamouraska 
LemMor  28606 

L*ABtomption    1084 

L*Islet  18420 

Montmagoj   1221 

LotUnieie 
Megaatic 

Mimisfqaoi       18016 
Phillipsbnqf     469 

Montmorency 

Montreal  17598 

Montreal— 

City  67715 

Lachine— V    1075 
Cote  St.Loai8  995 


40146 

20396 


29690 


19841 
16667 
13886 


13484 
9698 


77888 


Xhtawa 


19667 


^784 
1160 


'10868 


1M74 
Qa#iW  C%42082 

BioUBea  21710 
StOon— y  642 
(Soi4l  8424 


61528 


JUmrffle 
Kimoiidd 
Fiaserrille 


26887 
996 


27081 


ITl^Mnoe      22626 
XhieeRiTon  4936 


BtHyaoiBtbe  27310 


26882 

20788 


27562 


uprsft  omiaha. 


Glengary 

Grcnville  18551 

Prescott— T    2156 


17696 


Haldimand 
Halton 

Hastings  27408 

Belleville— T  4569 


Haron  17869 

Godeiich— T  1329 


Kent  15399 

Chatham— T  2070 


Lambton 
Lanark 
Perth— T 


20707 
18788 
18322 


81977 
19198 


17460 
10816 


25401 
1916 


Leeds  27034 

BrockTille-T  3236 


27317 


Lenox 

Lincoln 

Ni 


80280 
7956 


16160 
T    8340 


JOddkeaa       82884 
LoadiMi— T    7086 


Hoftfinnbeil'd  27868 
OBbomK^T  3871 

Voifolk  19829 

BImcoe— T     1452 


Oatario  29484 

Osnawa— y   1142 


Oxford  29386 

Woods«odc     2112 
lagcnol— y  1190 

red 
Ferdi 

FMeiteTO^        180M 
Feteitao'-T  2101 


89899 
81229 
21281 
80670 


82638 

24818 
16646 


Fkenoott 

7jrtoee]ffiKmidl7818 

1660 


10487 


18887 
•616 


8i.Qjaiiatfia8818 


17016 
Diieiuiwm    XV9V 


Tenebonno     28862 
StTlMnM    1129 


20014 
18682 
18898 


Twollmnl?if  29688 
St-SaitKbi    284 


28791 


yaadmdl 
yaadieail 


80470 


448 


21429 
14898 
14748 

890261 


fiimcee 


26158 
1007 


StonnoBt         12897 
Corawall— T  1646 


27166 


yictoria 
Waterloo 


Galfr-y 


28109 
1180 
1248 


14648 
11657 


WeUingtoa      14836 
Guelpk— T     1860 

Welland  17857 

Chippewa-y  1198 
Thorokl— y  1091 


26537 


26796 


Weal  wm  la 
•Haiailcea 


20141 


24990 
14112 

8617 


Toik  48944 

T0Mta-a^80776 


41819 


78719 


POFULATIOS  BY  ORIQIH. 


"I  ' 


POPULATIOM  BT  RELlGJtOS. 


Cuikdi,  French  Origin  . . . 
"     DOt  of  French  origin 

United  Sutes 

NoTA  ScotiK  and  F.  E.. .  . 

New  Brnoawick 

Ncwroaadland 

WeiL  Indiei 

Eoil  Indioa 

Oonnan;  and  Hotland. . . . 

France  and  Belgium 

Italj  and  Greece 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Sweden  and  Nonraj 

Rnasia,  Polknd  and  Pinuia 

Swinirluid 

AiutriA  and  Hungary 

Gncrniey 

Jereej  and  olber  British  If. 

,  Other  placei.. 

Bom  U  Sea 

Bitth  place 


1IS30 
1456S 
M493 
669526 
135580 
IMBS 
574 
480 


81699 

75811 

176267 

S641! 

536693 

43731 

1785 

3634 

79 

345 


939!!G 

9037  G 
327766 
695945 
651673 
6631 4 
4359 
3114 


Chorcb  of  England 

Scotland 

Froa  Preabylerian  Church.. 

Other  PreebTteriani 

Wealeyui  Hethoduta 


Other 

Bflpiiiu  ... 
Latherani  ■ . 
Coni 


Bible  Chriidaiu  . . . . 
Chriatian  Church  . . . 
Second  Adrcntiilt . . 

Prolestanis 

Diadptes 


Total  Population 890361953004  1848365 


The  colored  popolalion  of  Upper  Canada,  i«  compoted 
to  be  about  8000  penoni.  They  are  included  in  the  above 
abstract,  but  not  aeparatelj  classed  u  "  colored  persona." 


Henoniiti  and  Tnnksn.   . 

Dnirerialina 

Dnitariana 

Honnoni 

Creed  not  known 

No  creed  giren    

AH  other  cr«edB  not  chuie<i 


Total  Popnlation  . 


I 

SB 


13834 

e90Sfil!»5M 


AQRICULTUBAL  ABSTKACT— UPPEB  AND  hOWSB.  CANADA. 


Camtlataiin 

LXHIIS,  rooDUCK,  uva 

CAxInl 

UNUIA       '■'"'*'- 

rnoDnci,  uvn  bidcs,  btc. 

e";^*". 

cn-m 

rtWh 

PfTKm. 
94449 
13S61 
3701 

17*09 
37885 
18608 
4685 

8113915 

3605517 

3072953 

1509355 

302OS 

4508398 

♦27111 

43927 

46007 

165193 

&90432 

51781 

32669 

73244 

3897 

649703 

fiuWa. 

8075868 

useio 

341443 

1183190 

33603 

896759* 

4002B: 

Per*.™.. 

99B60 
9976 
1889 
18467 
48027 
18431 
30BO 

AcTt,. 

3697724 
3374586 
1367649 

55489 
6135509 

7831 IS 

38968 

193109 

421684 

44865 

70571 

77073 

17135 

6001S1 

fiwdUa. 

13693853 

636875 

479651 

3873394 

18109 

11193844 

639384 

1600513 

Prrtoiu- 
194309 
23237 

3587G 

85911 

37039 

7765 

.4c™.    ■ 

17937148 

7303341 

3B700O4 

85098 

10633907 

130922G 

73843 

8497S 

337301 

10I310G 

96046 

93340 

1SG916 

31033 

1S498S4 

BwM,. 

1S76B7S0 

139SS95 

831094 

4055384 

41711 

20161438 

1169801 

456111 
369909 

BS544 
109999 

S?" 

lUIH 

1B67016 

SSSS 

611014 

GofiM*. 

S3337 

7S0fl91 
B89U3 

uisia 

1M>14 

1S03IT 
836077 
639837 
356*19 
BamU. 

ttfta 

laSBTO 

B,u)uU 

4987475 

3644343 

43460 

174IIM 

iiaw 
•mm 

GmOmt. 
701613 

S3T4M 

A^ 

»«9M 
SS49M 
McnOD 

sesost 

^ 

lOtO    30 

CloTW  and  Grwi  Seed..... 

,» 

MiolOO 

-       lOOtoSOO 

Mangel  Wnrtiel 

€ 

Qaanby. 

Hopi 

XT 

-       CTopainlBSl 

i 

■MM 

-       Barley 

»      Rto.. 

"         P^Bi 

-      Blaiie 

lAvt  Sbxk. 
BulU.  Oxen,  and  8t«en.... 

Pridm^ 

CalTct  and  Heifen 

S^':::;:::::::::::.:;: 

pL 

S1T74S 

una 

Ualte        .....•- 

■■™ 

The  grain  eropi  In  Lower  Canada  are  taken  in  the  Hinot  and  not  li 


iv^^jA 


.  ..ie^v.ince.    Tlie  fiih  in  Ii*fl 


AVmUlOM  rSODUGB  FIB  AOBl.  IN  9FFIB  AMD  LOWIE  -CAHASA.  COSTKABIWO^ 
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XL  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  large  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  off  the  eut  cout 
of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Belle-Isle,  between  46  dot 
30  min.  and  51  dec.  40  min.  north  ladtnde,  and  the  meridians  of  62  deg.  IS  min.  and  m 
i^.  10  min.  west  longitnde.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  350  miln,  and 
its  average  breadth  130  miles ;  saperficial  area  36,000.  The  fixed  population  is  aboni 
100,000,  exclusive  of  those  who  visit  the  different  stations  dnring  the  nshing  season. 

The  ieland  may  be  described  as  being  of  a  triangnlar  shape,  bnt  is  much  indented  l^ 
bnad  and  deep  bays,  harbors,  coves,  rivers  and  lagoons,  which,  besides  nnmerons  capea 
lud  projecting  headlands,  form  two  peiiinsiiIaa,r-on  one  of  which  called  Avaloo,  at  the 
■oatn-eaat  corner,  is  the  town  and  hartxtr  of  Avalon. 

'  Ita  aspect  from  the  sea  is  far  from  prepossessing,  and  its  snrface  rof^ed  and  wild  In 
tfie  extreme.  The  interior,  which,  nntil  within  the  last  twenty-five  yean,  was  generalljr 
nafcoown,  is  much  broken  by  water ;  and  the  lakes,  marshes,  and  sombby  tiees  form  its 
essential  characteristics.  The  only  large  navigable  streams  are  the  Homber  and  Biv«  of 
Exploits.  lis  prevalent  geological  constitution  is  of  granite,  on  which  is  sap 
is  some  parts,  porphyry,  qaaitz,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-aUta,  with  saoondaiy  6 
aoal  and  iron  also  occnr  in  so 


m  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  eautom  half  of  the  interior  is  generaBy  a  Sow,  piotmetcpn  ccMuttyy  trafttMiHy 
hills  and  lakes,  the  whole  being  diversified  by  trees  of  humble  growth.  The  oocutij 
westward  is  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  with  little  wood,  exec^  near  the  shore.  1W 
mountains  are  not  generally  in  ridges,  but  have  each  apparently  it»  sepuraie  baae.  1W 
highest  part  of  the  island  is  its  ncrthem  peninsula,  lying  akmg  the  straits  of*  tto  Bdh- 
Isle ;  near  its  centre  are  flats  of  considerable  extent;  swampy,  unhealthy,  and  inmrily 
covered  with  peat  or  strong  wiry  grasses. 

The  forests  abound  in  spruce,  birch,  and  larch.  Vine  seldom  oocun,  and  never  0dwb 
to  any  considerable  size ;  indeed,  there  is  little  wood  of  any  value,  except  finr  fim  wai 
the  buildine  of  small  boats.  Whortleberry  bushes  and  vnsha  eapuca  {indiaa  tei^  wt 
the  principcu  plants  on  the  high  wooded  grounds. 

The  best  and  most  fertile  soil  i»  along  the  rivers,  and  at- the  heada  of  the  baya 
the  island ;  but  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  generally  are  unfavorable  for  raieittg  ^ 
though  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  the  cmtivation  of  potatoes  and  other  green  cnpi 
and  roots. 

The  animals  peculiar  to  the  other  northern  parts  of  the  continent  are  oommoB  ta  lUi 
island.  Vast  herds  of  carribou  deer  ffraze  on  the  plains  and  woods  of  the  interior,  and 
their  flesh  constitutes  nearly  the  sole  diet  of  the  Micmac  Indians.  Beaveia  are  wmmm 
than  formerly ;  but  foxes  are  still  numerous  along  the  rivers  and  seaHSoaat  Amo^^He 
other  wild  animals  are  wolves  and  bears.  Seals  abound  along  the  northern  8honB»  Ika 
insect  tribes  are  well  represented  on  the  swampy  places,  especially  dmingtke  botaaaalki, 
and  sometimes  prove  very  troublesome. 

The  best  known  and  most  celebrated  among  the  animala  of  this  idand,  hawaaa^se 
its  fine  breed  of  dogs,  famed  for  docility,  intelligence,  obedience,  and  attai^nieiit  to 
masters.  They  are  remarkably  voracious,  and  are  usually  fed  on  salted  fish ;  lml| 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  they  endure  hunger  for  a  lengthened  perkNL  The 
breed  has  become  very  scarce,  and  the  breed  known  as  the  ^  Newfoundland  dog"  ]»Ae 
United  States,  though  equally  as  sagacious,  hardy,  and  fond  of  water,  is  a  eroaa  wHMta 
mastifl*,  or  some  other  species.  The  true  breed  is  web-fboted,  but  the  ciow  wmfh^ 
generally  recognized,  by  a  practised  eye,  in  the  countenance  of  the  anim^ 
peculiarities  they  are  well  adapted  to  their  native  land— a  land  iA  w\ 
webbed  feet  assist  them  in  swimming — a  land  dreary  and  cold,  where  their  thick 
coats  protect  them  from  the  inclemenciea  of  a  long  winter.  j'« 

Newfoundland  was  perhaps  discovered  by  the  liorwegians,  in  the  11th  centiiiT,hali( 
so,  it  was  subsequently  forgotten,  till  Cabot  visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1497,  aaa  wamU 
it  "  Prima  Vista,"  from  its  having  been  the  first  land  discovered  by  that  ealobaated  ttavh 
gator.  As  early  as  1500,  an  extensive  fisherv  was  carried  on  bv  the  FbrtOj 
French,  on  the  neighboring  banks ;  but  though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  otliers 
to  form  a  colony  here,  no  successful  settlement  was  made  until  Sir  G.  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore,  in  1623,  established  himself  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  island, 
Avalon,  and  appointed  his  son  governor.  Ten  years  after,  a  colony  was  sent  over 
Ireland,  and  in  1654,  a  few  English  settlers  came  over.  The  Freinh,  early  in  tka 
century,  had  formed  a  station  at  Placentia,  and  were  a  constant  seoroe  of  aBnimBBi.ti 
the  English.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  bland  was  finally  conceded  to  the  &^^U^ 
but  the  fishery  rights  were  still  a  qiuBstio  vezata  between  the  two  nations. 

In  1771,  the  number  of  souls  at  Newfoundland  was  3,449  English,  and  3,348 

In  1775,  merchants  <<  at  home  ^  were  encouraged  to  continue  their  adventnrea,  by  ( 

of  Parliament,  which  allowed  a  bounty  of  X40  to  the  first  twenty-five  ships,  JE90  te|h* 
next  hundred,  and  XIO  to  the  second  hundred,  that  should  make  fares  of  nah  hvtnk  «■ 
middle  of  Julyi  and  proceed  to  <<  the  banks  "  for  a  second  lading.  ,>I 

During  the  discussion  pending  these  measures,  Martineaux  Shuldbain,  who  had  kl 
governor  of  Newfoundland  three  years,  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  Commnnft  .  lb 
material  part  of  his  testimony  may  be  thus  stated :  that  the  catch  of  fish  in  1774 
739,877  quintals,  and  that  23,652  men  were  employed  in  the  fishery,  aU  off     ^ 
sailors.  '  •  •>£ 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  the  English  Newfoundland  fishery— intarropfead  faj  hattSlfflh* 
was  resumed  with  spirit,  and  prosecuted  with  suooess ;  and  thnpa  yaava  t^Hf  tbt  fePlilf 


act  of  1776  WM  m      ■    £ai     s  %     oondjtion  of  tl  ^ 

|igw«v«r,  withoi^t  1    .        1  c      jr.        get  ki        ;d^  eonqec  inu  J,49ni         g,. 

gtUniuistzation  nid,  in  the  pomse  (tf  hif  t  ivf       o^           WnUDi'  pf  tt?  C     9P) 

tittt  " lAtf  w^aMd  (>/'  Newfotrndlamd had  be>  e*           ea^          '/t                 '»  V      gf> 

ftffii*  <Av>,  mwru^  war  ^  Baqto  (W              m        /  t«p  c                  jr 

ijliy Wiii  Jbhermen  ,•"  tto  "  tig  govarmt  *  i.                 mM  i       f  < 

.  This  qoaiot  witaesit  spoke  in  1.793>     1  3      >  ^lu^        fa    Oio       :,  ia  bin 

Voay  before  tJie  same  committee,  dedueo  fiat  be  :d  **  o^    «  to  i 

tke  ukuid,  and  that  meant  thouid  be  adapted  to  reaufve  thou  "  q;  tai     .    'i'     iiuii^ 

9f  the  merchants  was  yet  Bofficieat  to  preveqt  paota  of  la         ^d  th^  coV         '  rs 
a-faw  garden  vegetables  |di  ooluqmptiiQjgi,  tijjr  vicilatioaB  of      m:  pa^pcni  vfiA 

Vox  the  twenty  vaara  preceding  ISl^i  the  jQ^hery  waa  jniwperons  beyond  example. 
we  profitB  to  merchants  engaged  m  it  were  Bom#times  fifty,  sixty,  eighty,  and  even  one 
llbnared  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  seasoiL  peiaonp  who  commenced  the  business 
antirely  destitute  of  capital,  shared  in  these  enormom  gains,  and  accumulated  large 
MftOBes  in  a  short  period.  It  would  seem,  boweref,  that,  aaprevlouBlv-,  the  advantages  lo 
«e  permanent  residents  were  inconsidear^me,  aince  the  fisheiy  was  in  tec  hands  of  English 
mCKhants,  whose  adventures  were  ooodacted  by  agents  wa  of  those  who,  uti  amoasing 
Vaahb,  immediately  departed  &om  theialavd. 

The  quantity  of  fish  exported  in  1814  was  about  oae  million  two  hundred  thousand 
fPPtoZi,  of  the  value  of  more  Aan  twelve  millioiu  qf  doUars.  The  quantity  shipped  in 
IfilS  was  hardly  less ;  but  the  peace  produced  a  miaous  changie  in  price.  The  decline 
linn  eight  and  nine  dollars  the  quiivtal,  ^  five,  fouj,  an^d  even  to  less  than  three  dollars, 
Vu  rapid.  Almost  utiiveisal  bankruptcy  followed ;  for  two  or  thret'  years  entire  suspen- 
4lHi  of  the  fishery  was  the  resuit  amuelteDded.  For  awhile,  the  few  im'Tchanls.  who 
Mpaped  insolvency,  utterlv  hopeless  m  the  genwal  disnuiy,  were  bent  upon  closing  theii 
l^bin.  The  common  fianermen,  in  the  years  of  proepenty,  had  entrusted  their  savings 
Im  thdr  employers,  and  the  distieas  of  this  class  would  have  been  diminished  could  these 
litre  been  recovered ;  but,  losers  by  the  failore  of  the  merchnnts  to  an  amount  exceeding 
W  million  of  dollars,  and  destitute  ftlike  of  modey  and  of  employment,  their  condition 
VW  extremely  sad,  and  excited  deep  sympathy.  Thousands  of  persons  depended  solely 
gfKm  the  hook  and  line  for  subiaistf'ace,  9JoA  emigration  or  starvation  were  considered  the 
«wy  alternatives. 

The  colonists,  who  rely  upon  the  products  of  the  sea  for  sapport,  chvge  the  m^  q( 
their  miafortunca  to  their  French  and  American  competitors.  They  did  so  in  tbe  CtHK 
liefore  ua.  Their  complaints  were  grpuudleaa,  and  maj  be  dlsmused  in  perfe^  ao^d 
amture.  The  people  who  distress  them  so  continually,  and  whose  appearance  op  w^iit 
fishing  grounds  spreads  so  general  consternation,  were  fellow-snSerera  Irom  tb?  ridnqlilf 
^bctine  of  prices  of  commodities  at  the  general  pacification  of  Burope,  and  were  ioTolTed 
in  similar  bankruptcies.  Besides,  at  the  period  of  commercial  disasters  at  Nevrfbritit^ 
Itnd,  the  French  and  Americans  had  not  recovered  &oni  the  effects  of  war,  and  had  not 
to  a  very  alarming  extent,  resumed  their  adventures  upon  the  coasta  or  "the  baqkB"  pf 
that  island. 

The  competition  between  the  colonists  and  the  people  jqst  mentdosed  incmsed :  tni( 
the  English  fishery  gradually  revived.  The  avnual  catch  is  now  nearly  a  nflUon  of 
quintals. 

The  exports  are  to  Portugal,  Italy,  Spain,  Brazil,  the  BritiBh  "West  ladiefl,  tite' 
British  continental  possessions  in  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotlanq.  In 
Hime  of  these  markets  the  merchants  of  Newfoundland  have  no  competitors. 

In  some  respectii  Newfoundland  is  "  a  great  English  ship  n^oorea  peu  the  BftokVi" 
even  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  unce 
Hie  system,  which  was  hardly  a  modification  of  that  devised  by  heathen  C^rtbftge  and 
Borne,  for  the  government  of  distant  colonies,  was  abolished,  or  since  captains  fn  the 

7al  navy,  who  came  to  the  island  in  the  apriog  and  letivned  to  England  at  the  close 
the  fishing  season,  ceased  to  role  and  to  consider  the  inhabitants  as  "subject  to 'naval 
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discipline ;"  and  penons  are  now  alive  who  were  the  victima  of  tlie  mnvtiuita  'tt 
home,"  who,  armed  with  ordinancea  and  inatnictioiia  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Pla»> 
tationa,  insisted  upon  the  entire  control  of  the  bnsiness,  and  of  thu  domestic  arranib' 
menta  of  the  residents. 

For  the  fiiat  time,  in  a  history  of  more  than  300  years,  a  legislative  body,  vimiltt 
to  thoae  of  other  British  colonies,   assembled'  in   NewfoundlancT  in  1S33.      The  w  ' 
material  changes  of  previous  dates  were  those  which  related  to  the  admiiiistrutioa 
jostice,  and  which  allowed  the  people   the  foims   and  principles  of  juri^prad«nrv, 
[dace  of  the  decrees  and   the   decieiona  of  the  knavish    and   despotic  "admirals" 
command  of  fishing  veasela,  and  the  qmarterKleck  mandates  of  their  successors. 

A  few  miles  back   from   the  coast,  Newfoundland    is  almost   an  unbroken  v 
new.      The  inhabitants,  as  a  body,  are  as  ignorant  of  the   interior  of  the    island 
aie  otheiB.     To  them,  and  to  all  the  world,  Uie  colony  is  known  for  its  fisherit 
for  these  alone.     To  enumerate  St.  John,  Fenyland,  Pngo,  and  Bnrin,  and  the 
ments  on  the  bays  of  Conception,  Trinity,  Bonavista,  Fortune,  Bull's,  PJacenlfa, 
St.  Mary'at  is  to  recall  almost  every  place  of  note.     There  was  no  free  port  until  If 
and  DO  bank  until  eight  years  later.     The  population  in  1806  —  about  two  and  a  cf 
tei  centuries  after  the  attempt  of  colonization  by   Gilbert  —  was  less  than  27,000. 
was  less  than  74,000  in  1836;  and  but  %,606,  in  1845. 

The  boats  used  for  the  fishery  require  fiom  two  to  four  men  each.  The  number 
boats  in  1838,  was  6,159 ;  and  in  1845,  9,989.  The  fishing  is  performed  within  the  T 
b<»rB,  and  early  in  the  season,  near  the  land.  The  men  stand  while  at  (heir  t(^: 
each  is  able  to  tend  more  than  one  line.  At  times  the  fish  fasten  to  the  hooks  so  n  ' 
that  the  fishermen  display  great  activity.  A  boat  is  often  filled  in  two  or  three 
On  the  shores  are  "  stages,"  or  buildings  erected  on  poets,  and  projecting  into  the  sea^ 
allow  boats  to  come  to  them  aa  to  wharves  or  piers.  The  fisli  are  carried  to  tfa 
*  stages,"  where,  in  the  hands  of  the  "  cut-throat,"  the  "  header,"  the  "  eplitter,"  and  _ 
"  Salter,"  as  four  classes  of  the  "  shoresmen  "  are  called,  they  axe  prepared  for  the  "dlj 
When  sufficiently  salted,  they  are  washed,  and  transported  on  "  hand-barrours"  W 
"  flakes,"  where  tney  are  spread  and  dried.  Once  cured,  they  are  piled  in  wanvlm 
to  await  sale  or  orders  for  shipment.  The  "salter^' and  the  "dryer"  boold  be  cM 
and  expert  men ;  the  one  to  distribute  the  salt  with  a  skilful  hand  —  the  other, 
damps  and  rains  do  not  injure  the  fish  while  expo i^cd  in  the  air.  Three  qtmlitiGsflF 
nsnaJly  sorted  for  exportation,  and  a  fourth,  consisting  principally  of  broken  sod  ^ndfr 
ored  fish,  is  retained  for  consumption.  Women  and  children  are  sometimeB  empliyei 
in  the  boats,  and  very  frequently  assist  the  cnrers  on  shore.  Dnring  ^e  fi«hing  anMk' 
there  are  no  idlers  of  either  sex.  "^ 

The  labors  of  the  fishermen  and  shoresmen  are  almost  incessant.  The  tlma  AenHtttf 
Bleep,  under  circumstances  that  often  occur,  is  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  naMl? 
while  long  abstinence  from  food  is  not  uncommon.  '^ 

The  fishermen  formerly  lived  in  the  rudest  of  structures ;  bat  th^  now  occnpy  tti^ 
fortable  dwellings.  Their  food  is  coarse,  and  their  manners  rough.  Intoxieating  diUil 
were  once  as  common  among  them  as  tea  or  water.  Of  late  yean  there  has  been  a  Mlf< 
sible  change  for  the  better;  and  a  large  class  are  moral  and  temperate.  Their  faafaila'tf 
life  are  irregular,  from  the  necessities  of  their  position ;  but  in  hospitality  and  nets  flf 
kindness  they  are  not  excelled  by  men  of  the  higher  walks  of  society.  ' 

Hie  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery.  This  fishery  is  of  recent  origin.  The  first  wMMtt 
of  it  is  in  1795,  but  it  was  not  prosecuted  to  any  extent  until  the  general  peace,  in  IBtM'' 

Seals  frequent  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  in  the  spring.  They  go  npon  the  fov  li* 
the  polar  seas  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and  are  swept  along  by  the  cnrrents  to  mlMhr 
regions,  where,  still  upon  the  ice,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  annnally  kiBsiP 
During  the  passage  from  the  remote  north,  they  apparently  live  without  Maoh  fooc^M' 
yet  arc  quite  fat  when  seen  by  those  who  adventure  in  pursuit  of  them.  '    '^' 

The  vessAs  engaged  in  catching  Ecals  are  from  50  to  200  tons,  and  canr  from  Ut>4i' 
men  each.  They  leave  Newfoundland  in  March,  and  proceed  to  sea  imtil  tbey  n — '■'^^'• 
Iceland  on  falling  in  with  it,  are  forced  into  it  aa  far  as  posuUe,  1^  impl 


aiianged  for  the  purpose.  Fast  imbedded  in  the  vast  and  seemingly  limitless  fields  of 
iee,  the  crewB  disperse  in  every  direction  in  search  of  seals,  which  are  very  inactive,  and 
aie  generally  easily  caught  They  are  kiUed  with  fire-arras  and  with  cfnbs,  and  often 
while  asleep.  Occasionally  the  large  ones  resist.  The  moans  of  the  young  during  the 
alanghter  are  piteous. 

The  flesh  of  seals  is  unfit  for  food,  and  they  are  only  valuable  for  their  fat  and  ekins. 
The  common  method  is,  to  strip  off  the  ikins  and  fat  together,  and  to  carry  these  parte 
to  the  vessels,  leaving  the  remainder  upon  the  ice ;  but  when  the  weather  or  other  cjr- 
crnnstanccii  will  not  permit  this,  the  carcass  is  transported  whole,  and  the  valuable  parte 
are  titrippod  off  subsequently.  Seal-catching  closes  towards  the  end  of  April.  The 
most  fortunate  vessels  make  two  voyages  in  a  season.  After  the  arrival  of.  the  vesaob' 
in  port,  the-  fat  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces  and  put  into  vats,  where,  by 
tfae  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  oil  oozes  out.  The  skins  are  spread  and  salted  in  piles,  ana 
when  properly  cured,  are  packed  in  bundles  of  convenient  size. 

In  the  uhole  circle  of  human  employments, few  or  none  are  more  exciting  and  peril* 
ons  than  the  catching  of  seals.  A  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  in  the  nig^t  is  terrible,  and 
the  atuule^t  lirarls  quail  While  the  vessels  are  absent,  the  greatext  anxiety  prevails  in 
tbe  ports  of  departure,  and  the  most  distressing  roraors  prevail :  at  times,  a  full  month 
elapses  bt-furc  the  arrival  of  a  single  vesxel,  and  every  imaginable  canse  is  assigned  by 
alarmed  fumilies  and  friends  for  the  delay  of  tidings  from  tiie  sealing-ground.  North- 
east gales  drive  the  ice  towards  the  shore,  and  fireqnently  prodoce  feuful  disasten  to 
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both  lif(»  find  property.     In  1843  the  loss  of  vessels  was  very  considerable,  and  several 
entin*  crows  perished.     Some  vessels  were  wrecked  in  1849.* 

The  yrar  1827  was  uncommonly  prosperous.  41  vessels  laden  with  seals  arrived  at 
St.  Jolm  in  a  single  week.  They  caught  69,814  of  the  objects  of  their  search.  One  of 
these  vossrls  took  upwards  of  S.CKH)  in  six  days,  and  another,  still  more  snccessfal,  aboat 
3,500  in  the  same  time.  The  intense  excitement  which  attended  the  slaughter  of  so 
largo  riarriborHi,  in  so  short  a  space,  can  be  readilv  imagined. 

Fisheries  of  Labrador,  The  coast  of  Labrador  was  partially  explored  by  Jacques 
Cartior,  in  1534.  He  was  beset  with  ice,  and  encountered  many  difficulties.  Little  was 
known  of  the  country  for  a  long  period  after  the  voyage  of  the  French  navigator. 

As  late  as  1761,  then,  it  is  not  probable  that  fishermen  of  any  flag  had  visit^^d  the  wa- 
ters of  Labrador. 

The  English  whale  and  seal  fisheries  were  the  first,  and  employed  upwards  of  100 
vessels,  at  times,  prior  to  the  year  1775.  The  earliest  adventures  were  near  1763;  as  at 
that  time  the  Labrador  country  was  politically  separated  from  Canada,  and  annexed  to 
the  government  ^f  Newfoundland  by  royal  proclamation.  The  pursuit  of  the  cod  and 
salmon  followed.  Meantime  the  Moravians,  whose  principal  settlement  is  at  Nnin,  who 
haVo  over  led  a  quiet  and  simple  life,  and  who  now  annually  ship  furs,  oila,  and  other 
productions  of  that  region  to  England,  in  payment  for  the  manufactured  commoditieB 
which  they  require,  had  founded  a  colony. 

The  islands  are  so  numerous  and  ^  near  each  other  as  to  resemble,  and  often  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  main  land.  Back  from  the  coast,  the  country  is  still  unknown.  Labra- 
dor still  forms  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland.  The  natives  bear  the  genenJ 
name  of  Esquimaux.  The  resident  inhabitants  of  European  origin  are  English, 
Jerseymen,  and  Canadians,  who  are  employed  either  on  their  own  account,  or  as  the 
vants  of  others,  as  furriers,  seal-catchers,  and  cod  and  salmon  fishers. 

The  fishing  establishments  of  the  English  and  Jersey  merchants  arc  extensive  and 
well  conducted.  They  are  engaged  in  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries,  and  in  the  tatiag 
of  seals.  In  the  year  1831,  the  value  of  their  shipments  to  Etirope  was  upwards  of 
$200,000.  The  number  of  these  commercial  houses  is  from  10  to  12,  who  manage  tKcir 
business  at  Newfoundland,  either  by  the  temporary  presence  of  junior  partners  or  cleifas 
or  by  resident  agents. 

Th(*  peopici  of  Newfoundland,  averring  that  the  French  and  Americans  have  driwn 
them  from  ilieir  own  "  bank  fishery,"  resort  to  Labrador.  They  employ  200  or  300  ves- 
sels.    A  part  make  two  voyages  in  a  season.     The  first  fare  is  commonly  cured  on  the 

•  A  similar  disaster  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The  first  account  of  it  waa  aa  follows:  —  **Tfci 
iteamer  Ospr«\v,  from  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  April  23d,  has  arrived  at  Halifax,  with  accounts  of  the  wreck 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  vessels  in  the  ice,  in  the  gale  of  April  20th.  The  Newfoundland  pa|>ers  state  that 
the  loss  of  life  li.us  been  conisidorabic,  but  how  great  is  not  known.  A  list  of  eighteen  Tcssels  lo^r,  with  fiiO 
cargo«>s  of  i'kins,  is  given,  one  of  which  had  five  of  her  crew  drowned,  and  another,  two.  In  many  ca5ei,af 
the  ve<M'ls  dnHed  towards  tic  i<'C,  the  crews  deserted  them  and  escaped  to  the  shore.  In  some  cases  the  abi» 
doncd  ves.'el>  have  been  taken  into  i>ort. 

**  Hundreds  of  the  crews  of  tlic  wrecked  vessels  are  said  to  be  on  Richard  Island,  Bonavista  bav.  in  aiMt 
of  dcsfit\jtif)ii  and  starvation.  The  Assembly  of  Newfoundland  has  requested  the  Governor  to  appropriiM 
£300  '(k^v  \\\\-\r  relief,  and  four  or  five  vessels  would  sail  to  them  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit.  A  ve«d 
had  arrivi'.l  at  St.  .Folm,  wliirh  reported  that  upwards  of  one  thousand  shipwrecked  scalers  had  rt'^iched  Greea- 
ford,  but  tlie  nunil)iT  is  probably  exaggerated." 

A  Newfoundland  paper  of  later  date  says:  —  "  Since  our  last,  several  sealers  have  arrived,  and,  for tk 
most  })art,  wit  li  goo<l  trips.  On  Satunlay  arrived  the  Cocpiette,  Captain  Joseph  Uoulahan,  who  was  ml 
round  by  tlie  (lovernor  to  the  relief  of  the  shipwrecketl  men  at  Greet  spond.  We  learn  that  Captain  Hcn- 
lahan's  misfit jn  was  ({uitc  a  providtMitial  one,  the  poor  castaway  fellows  being  in  extreme  destitution  when  U 
arrived.  It  is  therefore  consoling  to  rt^flect  that,  in  all  ])robability,  many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  tliis  DM^ 
sure  of  the  poveriunent.  Capt.  IToulahan  landed  a  hundred  men  at  Catalina,  and  brought  about  350  oi 
here.  We  understcind  that  the  Harbinger,  which  was  also  sent  round  to  Grcenspond  with  the  Co(juettP«  hid 
proceeded  in  her  si>arch  further  to  the  northward.  All  reports  agree  that,  but  for  the  heavy  weather,  wkieh 
has  caused  such  destruction  among  the  vessels,  this  spring's  c^atch  of  seals  would  be  one  of  the  largest 
known.     Even  as  it  is,  we  understand  the  average  catch  at  this  time  ia  equal  to  that  of  last  year." 


Dowt;  bat  the  second  is  caniedl  ham^wllkaaMdtytmgk  fltone  of  the  merchants  of  New* 
foondland  ship  both  cod  and  salmon  diroctlv  to  wneopondents  in  Eorc^ :  while  others 
Older  their  captains  to  retnrn  to  the.  iotaad  and  imladfl|  their  fibh  and  oil  at  their  own 
warehonses. 

The  Canadian  fisbf^es  are  smaU*^  They  aeod.  tif^i  m  ten  .yesseb  to  the  coast,  with 
BO  or  100  men.  They  fish  for  cod  and  aaunon^  Thi^  cany  a  part  gf  what  they  catch 
to  Qaebee^  and  send  a  part  to  Europe. 

The  colonistB  ot  Nova  Scotia  ana  New  Bmoswiok  adventure  at  liabmdor  to  a  con- 
nderable  extent;  bntthey  do  not  pm«ne  the  business  as  regolariy  and  with  as  much  sys- 
lom  as  do  those  of  Newfoundland.  Sometimes  they  send  more  thaa  100  vessels  in  a 
ipear ;  at  others  the  number  is  much  less.  They  engage  principally  in  the  cod  fishery, 
making  a  single  fare  and  curing  their  fish  at  home. 

The  I^abiaaor  fisheries  have  ^iocieased  more  than  six-foId|''  says  Macgregor,  since  the 
fear  1814  i  and  he  estimates  that  about  S0,000  British  sulyeota  are  ai  present  required 
doling  the  firiiing  season  in  the  catchiagi  curings  and  tnm^^orting  the  various  products 
of  these  lemote  seas. 

Educaiian.  An  education  act  was  passed  in  1836^  which  haabeen  the  means  of 
bnnging  within  the  reach  of  aU  the  benefits  of  elementary  instruction ;  the  population, 
D0vertheles8,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  extremely  unlettered  and  ignorant 

Religion.  There  is  no  church  establishmenti  all  sects  having  equal  privileges ;  but 
m  titular  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  a  Ftotestant  prelate  lately  appointed,  reside 
9i  Bt  John's.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  pfevaiung  body;  but  Episcopalians, 
Reabyterians  and  Wesleyans  axe  numerous. 

The  people  of  Newfoundland  are  honest  and  industrious,  but  superstitious  to  a  degree 
■llBaost  beyond  belie£  Crimes  of  any  magnitude  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  paaplp^ 
diiefly  consisting  of  Irish^  Scotch,  and  emigrants  from  Guernsey  and  Jeney,  or  tfisji 
dopcendants,  (the  Indian  aborigines  having  been  long  all  but  extinct,)  are  employed  eUber 
wlioUy  or  occasionally  in  the  fisheries.  The  breed  of  cattle  and  sneep^  and  the  cnlttTa* 
lion  of  small  patches  of  land,  are  likewise  partial  sources  of  occupanon.  The  womoQi 
iMBides  assisting  the  men  in  catching  and  curing  the  fish,  are  engaged  either  in  rorai  o^ 
onpations  or  in  spinning  and  knitting  worsted  stockings,  mittens  and  socks.  In  wioiiQii 
much  time  is  consumed  in  bringing  home  fuel,  building  boats,  and  ynakjng  or  repaiiiog 
fiabing  implements. 

BEYSNUE  Ajm  EXPSKDirUBE  FOB  1848,  1849  JJID  1860. 
YxABS.  Bavairux.  EzramiTUB& 

1848   £S8,600     |7g.     lid. 

1849 69,406       b 

1850 68,915       9 

The  receipts  for  1850,  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Newfoundland,  are  set  down 

M  follows : — 

Castoms £64^4     7i.  Od. 

LigfatDaefl 2,890   16  11 

Rent  Fund 1,191     1  6 

License  Fund,  Fines  and  Forfettiires 789     1  S 

Fees  from  Publio  Officen 791  19  6 

Froin  North  Americsa  Clergy  Firimats 800    0  f 

Treasury  NoteB 5,900    d  d 

Raised  by  Loan  under  Colonial  Ad 7,008  14  S 


lid.    . 

£62J11 

18c     7d. 

1 

66,962 

2       1 

11 

71,807 

1       9 

£82,652    Oi    8d 

Expenditure. 71,807     1       5 


mmmm^''^'mtwm 


Surplus  oa  haad £l6^8U  199    84 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


CEH8U8  OF  IISWIOUNDLAIID,  IMk 


DuTRicn.  Pop. 

St  John's 25,296 

Conception  Bay 28,026 

TrinitjBay 8,801 

Bonaviflta  Bay 7,227 

Fogo 6,744 

Ferryland 4,581 

Flacentia  and  St  Mar/f 6,473 

Burin 4,858 

Fortune  Bay 5,900 

Total 96,506 

Denominations. 

Church  of  England 84,281 

Other  ProtestantB 15,229 

Boman  Catholics 46,996 


Males... 
Females. 


•  51,174 


Total 


96^06 


Total 9i,6M 

Churches 190 

Schoob SOf 

Sealing  Vessels 498 

Fishing  Boats 9,989 

AORICULTUSiX. 

Acres  cultiTated JH),854 

Acres  unoultiTatad 62^05 

Horses ^a     2«409 

Homed  CatOe do    8^95 

Sheep • ••  do    6»790 

Goats do    6,791 

Oats bush.  11,696 

Potatoes do  941466 

Hay toot    8,860 

Fodder do     1,117 


NEWFOUNDLAND  TARIFF. 
Taile  o/Dutiei  m  ImportM, 


.    I*- 


Articles. 


Duty  in 


Jb      s. 

Apples,  the  barrel 0       1 

Bacon  and  Hams,  the  cwt 0       5 

Beef,  salted  and  cured,  the  barrel,  not 

exceeding  Two  Hundred  Pounds. .     0       2 

Bread  or  Biscuit,  the  cwt 0       0 

Butter,  the  cwt 0       2 

Calves,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  each 0       1 

Cheese,  the  cwt 0       5 

Cigars,  the  thousand 0       5 

Cocoa,  the  cwt 0       6 

Coffee,  the  owt 0       5 

Coals,  the  ton 0       1 

Flour,  the  barrel,  not  exceeding  in 

weight  196  lbs 0       1 

Horses,  Mares,  and  Greldings,  each. ..     0     10 
Lumber,  the  1000  feet,  one  inch  thick     0       2 

Molasses,  the  gallon 0       0 

Oat  Meal  or  Indian  Meal,  the  barrel 

not  exceeding  in  weight  200  lbs. .  .     0       0 
Pork,  the  barrel,  not  exceeding  in 

weight  200  lbs 0       8 

Salt,  the  ton 0       0 

Shingles,  the  thousand 0       1 

Spirits  — 

Brandy,  Gin,  Whiskey,  Cordials,  and 
other  Spirits,  not  herein  defined  or 
enumerated  and  not  exceeding  the 
strcngtli  proof  by  Sykes's  Hydrome- 
ter and  w)  in  proportion  for  any  great- 
er strength,  and  for  any  greater  or 
less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  the  gallon  0  9 
Rum,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of 
proof  by  Sykes's  Hydrometer,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or 
less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  the  gaL    0      0 


Sto. 

D. 

6 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
5 

6 

0 
6 
0 


Articlss. 


«l 


M 


f 

6 


AT 

%:" 

'f 


0 

9 
8 
1 


Ddtt 

£ 
Sugar,  Loaf  and  Refined,  the  cwt.  • ..    8 

Bastard,  the  cwt 0 

Unrefined,  the  cwt 0 

Tea,  the  pound.. ••...  • 0 

Timber,  including  Balk  and  Scantfin^ 

the  ton 0 

Tobacco,  Manu&ctured  and  Lea^  the  ' 

pound • 0 

Tobacco  stems,  the  cwt •  •  •  •  •     0 

Wines,  in  bottles,  tiie  gallon.  ...••..     0 

All  other  Wines,  tbegalloQ 0  . 

Clocks  and  Watches,  Fnmitofe,  Man- 
ufactured of  Wood,  Ale,  Porter, 
Beer,  Cider,  Peny,  Oil,  Blabber, 
Furs  and  Skins,  the  prodnee  of 
creatures  living  in  the  sea,  ftr  eve- 
ry £lOO  of  value 10 

Candles  of  all  kinds^  for  eveiy  £lOO 

value •    7 

Goods,  Wares,  and  Mercbandiae, 
not  otherwise  enumerated,  dr»- 
cribed,  or  chai^ged  with  duty  in 
this  Act,  and  not  othenrise  exempt 
from  duty,  and  Keat  Catde,  for 

every  £lOO  of  the  value 5 

EzumoNS. 
Printed  Books,  Funphlets,  Mapa  and  Chert^flt^ 
and  Bullion,  Henqp,  Flax  and  Tow,  Ume  and  SttV* 
stone,  Manure  of  all  kinds,  Pkonswna  of  eiwytltf)^ 
cription  imported  or  suppKed  for  Her  Mijietj^  ^BBi 
or  Sea  Forces,  PasBengersT  Personal  ~  _ 
Feed,  Refuse  of  Rice,  Seed  of  all  kinds 
to  be  used  for  agricnltoral  poipoaei,  Vi 
all  sorts,  fresh ;  Mules  and  AasM,  and  FUL  flfifc  £ 
salted,  dried  w  pkskM.  ™ 


9     * 


^■ 


:^ 


V 


■- « 


n- 


mwFouNHiAMii  m 

DOPOm  AMD  XZFOBn>  WtWWOfUSOLMJKD^  IWU 


iKPOm'M, 

nomOmt  Brttem £<74^71  ToOniil  Brilm £40t,lf4 


Weft  IndiM 18,844  **  W«l  Indies 66,1M 

B.  N.  America 180,359  «  KN.Ameiieft 78JT8 

EbewlieTe 8,688  **  Ekwlmn 14,888 

U.  &  America S01,0T6  <<  U.  &  Amanea. MyOlS 


ForeigQ  States 165,889  «  Fonigii  StalM ^860,048 

Total £948,191  Total £959^81 

SHEPFINO,  NKWTOUNDIiAin),  1851. 

Shif8  LrwABD.                                                   Shim  QutVabd. 
Hk                                     lUtt.                         Mm,    M.                                     TVm.  Mm. 

ItlO 189,508 8^7     1080 187^7 7,884 

XIL  THE  GULF  OP  ST.  LAWRENCR 

This  great  expanse  of  water,  hardly  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  In 
extent,  is  enclosed  between  Newfoundland  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  on  the  easti 
Labrador  on  the  North,  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  west,  and  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  south,  being  thus  wholly  surrounded  by  territories  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its 
fbfin  approaches  towards  a  square,  with  its  two  southern  comers  rounded,  and  its  north- 
ern ones  protracted  into  two  arms  or  horns,  the  eastern  one  extending  north-east  till  it 
tarminates  in  the  straits  of  Belle-Isle,  the  western  and  larger  one  benmng  to  the  sooth, 
tOl  it  terminates  in  the  stream  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  Gulf  in  this  direction  may  be  considered  to  begin  at  the  PUot  anchorage  groonfli 
at  Bic,  153  miles  below  Quebec.  From  that  point  the  channel  is  nowhere  less  Hian 
twAty-five  miles  wide,  and  generally  firom  fifty  to  seventy  miles,  and  without  anchorage. 
Between  the  anchorage  at  the  pilot  ground  and  the  Atuintic,  some  ^  half-way  bouse  " 
or  stopping  place, — ^where  a  vessel  which  had  left  the  anchorage  could  put  in  tor  refuge 
if  overtaken  by  an  easterly  gale  before  she  had  cleared  the  Gkdf— is  much  wanted. 
Easterly  winds  bring  fog,  or  ^  thick  weather,''  and  there  being  no  sheltered  anchorage  or 
haibor  of  refuge,  a  vessel  near  Anticosti  must  take  her  chance  of  running  back— eeveral 
hundred  miles — through  the  fog,  to  where  she  started  from,  against  a  current  dfiawing  on 
the  south  shore,— or  beat  about  until  she  is,  perhaps,  brought  up  upon  Cape  Rosier. 

The  Gulf  has  three  openings  to  the  Atlantic.  The  northern  one  by  the  Straits  <rf 
BeUe-Isle,  ten  miles  wide,  if  Ughted,  would  form  the  shortest  and  safest  route  for  the  Fall 
trade  with  Europe,  because  the  heavy  fo^  which  overhang  the  Southern  routes  are  eel* 
dom  encountered  in  the  Northern  channel.  The  middle  passage,  fifty  miles  wide,  divides 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton.  The  third,  which  is  called  tiie  Gut  of  Canso,  aflfofda 
a  short  and  sheltered  communication  with  Halifax  and  the  ports  of  the  United  Stat^a. 

The  Gulf  stream,  running  from  Florida  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  velooi^ 
of  several  miles  per  hour,  and  widening  in  its  course,  touches  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  sweeps  off  to  the  Eastward.  Following  the  direction  thus  given,  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  pour  out  of  the  centre  channel  between  Cape  Ray  of  Newfoundland 
and  Capes  St  Lawrence  and  North  of  Cape  Breton,  while  a  current  firom  the  north  is 
drawn  into  the  Gulf  through  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  bringing  field  ice,  seal,  and  icebem 
in  the  spring.  Notwithstanding  the  tide,  there  is  a  current  always  i£9yni  the  gun, 
below  Father  Point  The  deflection  given  by  Anticosti  to  the  river  stream,  and  the 
Northern  current  coming  in  through  l^Ue-Isle,  cause  a  "  set"  upon  the  East^n  Gaspt, 
at  Cape  Rosier.  Here  therefore,  the  "  going  ashore  "  takes  place ;  but  as  the  causes  aie 
constant,  and  the  effect  ascertainable,  the  currents  of  the  Ghilf  present  no  impediment  to 
ffood  seamanship.  Fogs  have  been  so  dense  that  the  bowsprit  could  not  be  seen  finom 
flie  stern  of  a  ship,  and  so  lasting,  that  a  vessel  has  sailed  from  the  Atlantic  to  Cape 
Des  Monts, — five  hundred  miles — ^by  the  "dead  reckoning''— ^dlowing  for  the  currents, 
— ^without  being  able  to  take  an  observation.  Had  the  apparent  course  been  followed, 
too  many  captains  have  done  without  allbwing  for  the  current^— the  vessel  wonM 
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inevitably  have  been  ashore ;  bat  the  vidth  of  tiie  chaaad  «Mikto  ui  intdigeBt  cifUm 
to  keep  on  his  course  through  fog  or  darkness.  Foga  are  therefore  ao  man  iimnwtiMi 
obstacles  than  dark  nights,  in  which  the  sailor  does  not  slack  his  coons ;  and  ommm 
can  be  avoided  by  care  as  wall  in  the  one  as  the  other.  Theae  fogs  are  p—wnfl  by  tte 
meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  of  diiferent  temperatures,  and  infest  tlie  maoth  'Oi  the 
MisBisaippi,  as  well  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  last  danger  to  be  encomitend,  ■  btm 
floating  fields  of  ice  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  which  can  ba  mvoided  in  many 
instances  by  the  simple  precaution  of  keeping  out  of  it  The  diBastets  £nnn  this  eawc 
are  contined  almost  wholly  to  the  Montreal  traders  who,  in  tbe  strangle  to  get  the  fini 
cargo  in,  leave  Britain  about  the  20th  of  March,  and  are  hovering  off  and  on,  afeRnngio 
evade  tlie  ice,  and  gain  a  few  days  of  the  spring  markets  in  MontreaL  The  areatat 
number  of  disasters  (which  reached  between  forty  and  fifty  in  one  year^  oat  ox  aboit 
1,500  arrivals  or  3,000  voyages  in  and  oat)  occurred  from  utis  oaose.;  but  of  late  jean 
they  have  almost  disappeared,  not  having  reached  five  in  neariy  the  same  oambct  4f 
voyages.  That  the  navigation  is  not  unavoidably  hazaidoos  most  be  Hcknoiriedgid 
npon  inspecting  the  class  of  vessels  engaged  in  tbe  coasting  trade  between  Quebec,  Hk 
Lower  ports,  and  the  Gulf  Provinces ;  for  more  crazy  looking  craft  are  hardly  to  be 
found  on  any  waters.  They  escape  however,  became  they  know  the  route,  and  Hux  te- 
nage  being  light,  they  can  ^e  shelter  in  many  of  the  tmys  where  there  ia  not  'mtim 
enough  for  sea-going  vessels.  Another  cause  of  disasters— which  has  now  ha|||i^ 
ceased, — is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  vessels  which  have  been  engaged  ia  Hit 
timber  trade.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  almost  anything  was  good  enongli  tooHJ 
timber  in,  as  the  cargo  could  not  sink.  A  poor  ship  would,  of  course,  have  a  poo>  ti^ 
tain  and  poorer  crew ;  thus  no  precaution  was  omitted  for  sealing  her  fate :  but  thiiy 
tem  id  fast  vanishing,  and  many  of  the  vessels  at  present  engaged  in  the  tradei  aa  ji 
fine  ships  and  as  well  maimed  as  any  in  the  British  marine,  and  are  employed  is'tha 
cotton  and  South  American  trade  during  the  winter  months.  If  we  take  the  a.Taagaj( 
the  arrivals  of  the  first  ships  at  Quebec  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  tkraie 
to  have  been  tbe  30th  of  April  or  1st  of  May.  So  quickly  does  tbe  ice  disappeu^  Hit 
it  not  unfrcquently  happens,  that  the  first  ship  from  sea  and  the  first  steamer  firam  JIm- 
treal,  arrive  at  Quebec  upon  the  same  day.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  avengeof  fte 
first  arrival  at  Quebec  from  Montreal  is  the  ^.^th  of  April.  Very  few  ships  nmanai 
tbe  river  St.  Lawrence  after  the  first  of  November,  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  Jv 
of  impruonmcnt,  but  out  of  tbe  exclusive  system  which  has  hitherto  confined  thisann 
gation  to  a  certain  number  of  traders,  which,  as  they  only  make  two  trips  in  the  jKt,  J 
arrive  chiefly  in  May  and  September,  and  are  under  no  necessity  of  remaining  *- '     '* ' " 

November.     The  only  objections  to  sailing  late,  arise  from  cold  weathn  andsno 

causing  difficulty  in  managing  the  rigging,  an  evil  to  which  all  vessels  are  aubitfct  affA> 
American  coast  at  this  season.  Many  captains  consider  that  tbe  snow  stomu  aie  Mi 
frequent  in  October  and  November,  than  in  December,  in  which  latter  month  the  VHlfr 
er  is  more  settled.  -  ,■ 

Islands  and  Fishebies.  The  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  includes  within  it,  Prina»ll- 
ward's  Island,  which  will  be  presently  noticed  ;  Anticosti,  a  large  island  at  the  opariK 
of  the  estuary  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  but  barren,  without  harbors,  and  nninhaWMj 
and  the  group  of  the  Magdalene  islands,  important  on  account  of  their  fiaheriea. 

These  islands,  seven  in  number,  arc  about  forty  miles  north-weaterly  of  C^pe 
They  originally  belonged  to  the  French.     After  they  became  poaseasions  of  the 
crown  they  were  granted  to  Richard  Gridley,  of  Massachusetts,  who  served  ooder 
percll  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  who,  in  1775,  laid  out  the  works  on  Banker's  "" 
who  was  retained  by  Washington  as  chief  of  the  engineer  department  of  the 
army.     Subsequently  they  were  granted  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cktffin,  vho  at 
is  understood  to  have  bequeathed  them  to  Captain  John  Townsend  Collin,  of 

navy,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  male,  in  strict  eotalL     Capt   ColFin  Ic 

islands  for  the  term  of  bis  life,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  to  Benjamin  Weir,  uf  Ilalilai,  ^ 
John  Fontana,  a  resident  at  the  Magdalenes. 

The  Magdalene  islands  are  thinly  inhabited,  at  the  present  timef  \n  fishermen,  wtB  J 
of  whom  are  the  lineal  descendents  of  the  Acadiaos,  who  made  thefi  Bt  pennaneotMr  J 


t  in  North  AmoMmiilidflr  Bfc  MiMifc»  AH'iiigiilii  IpmIb^  df  Hmdm,  or  NMk 
Beotia.     The  fishennen  of  Acadian  descent  retain  to  tUa  WKf  the  <draBB,  the  onatoati 
'Ittumse,  and  religion  of  their  anoestonu 

-' '  The  herring  fishery  at  these  islands  at  times  Sa  ▼ory  itrtaan*^     The  oatch^  in  sodte 
-Waaons,  has  been  frotn  eighty  thousand  to  one  loiudhed  thousand  banreb ;  tfnd  as 
:BVone  hnndred  and  fifty  vesseb  trom  the  United  Oialiaa  hava  fab^n  seen  ihere  at 
Vhe  quality  of  the  fish  is,  however,  poor,  and  tbfe  onlingmd. packing  carelessly 
-Anned. 

By  a  singular  anangement,  these  islands  ails  indnded  in  the  rflovemiDent  of  Canada. 
«Jla  communication  with  the  capital  of  thai  eolbny  is  intsrrnpM  by  ice  and  inclemflat 
^vaather  nearly  half  of  the  year,  and  is  generally  tea  witti  IVova  motia,  annexation  -to 
4ke  latter  is  much  to  be  desned.  ^  f 

■M  Statistics  of  the  year  IQ^^Expor^.  <%tdntds  of  dried  fish,  8M48;  baneis  «r 
ficUed  fish,  17,574 ;  boxes  of  smoked  fish,  64I6.;  notobtr  of  seal«ddni,  21,906;  galkM 
~  and  cod  oil,  114, 408.    Value,  |223,796. 

In  the  fishery  at  the  Magdalene  Islands,  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  participata  Iky 
^  jaty  stipulation.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  of  considerable  vidue  as  a  means  of  employ- 
ing ▼essels  (too  small  for  carrying  &ig^t  witii  profit)  in  the  e«urly  part  of  the  season,  it 
hm  been  prosecuted  with  yarious  success.  Our  vessels  visit  these  islands  In  ^  spawniag 
time,"  when  the  henriiij?s  are  poor,  and  the  quality,  if  well  cured,  is  not  anch  as  tpoom- 
id  a  high  price.  Fofmeriy,  so  little  time  and  caie  were  beatowed  upon  them  that 
ly  were  unnt  for  human  food.  Salted  in  buUSj  as  it  is  tenned,  they  remained  in  Hk 
hold  of  the  vessel  until  her  arrival  in  port,  where  they  were  packed  without  being  wauhnd, 
-nnd  sweltering  in  all  their  impurity.  Some  masters  ana  owners,  to  their  credit,  Iwae 
niways  been  at  the  labor  and  expense  of  ourine  tfa^n  in  a  proper  and  wholesome  miHH 
>0er.  Of  late,  smoking'  has  been  found  preferabk  to  pickling ;  and  whenever  the  fiuhe^f 
•ia  anccessful,  many  thousand  boxes  are  sent  to  market  Tin  aeine  is  in  common  nsa  ttt 
4lie*Magdalene  Islands.  The  kind  best  adapted  to  the  fishery  is  largCi  leqnires  soma  10 
«r  30  men  to  manage  it,  and  is  capable  of  inclosing  and  brinnn^  to  the  shore  aeiMal 
hondred  barrels  at  a  hauL  Captain  R.  Fair,  in  oommandof  her  Majestjr'sBhipof  wavthe 
■<!3iampion,  visited  these  Islands  officially  in  May,  1839,  and  after  the  commencement  of 
-  the  fishery.  He  found  the  ''  quantity  of  herrings  very  great,  exoeedinff  that  of  any  formtr 
year ;  and  the  expertness  and  persevemnoe  of  the  American  fishermen^'  to  be  ^  far  beyond 
that  of  the"  colonists.  ^  About  one  hundred  and  forty-six  sail  of  American  fishing 
achooners,  of  frpm  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  and  each  carrying  seven  or  eight  men,"  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  Whatever  the  statistics  of  the  year  in  question,  the  average  quantity  of  har- 
lings  caught  by  our  vessels  is  not  probably  forty  thousand  barrels.  —  Herrings  fatten  •as 
tile  season  advances ;  hence  those  taken  occasionally  by  vessels  employed  in  the  cod* 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  are  as  unlike  those  just  mentioned  as  possible. 

At  the  bays  of  Chaleur  and  Gbspe,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf^  there  are  also  valu- 
sJ>Ie  fisheries.  As  at  the  Magdalene  Islands,  many  of  the  fishermen  here  are  Acadian 
French, — a  people  whose  story  possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  and  whose  sufferinga  at 
mn  eventful  period  of  their  history  have  been  commemorated  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  in 
^Evangeline."  They  continue  to  live  in  viUages  distinct  from  the  English  settlers,  and 
'within  sound  of  the  chapel  bell.  The  most  devout  and  decided  Oatholics,  they  seldom  ia* 
termarry  with  Protestants.  After  the  services  of  Sunday,  they  assemble  for  social  eirioy- 
snent  and  amusement  Few  of  them  are  corrupt  and  vidous,  but  most  are  snperstitioos 
and  ignorant  The  women,  like  those  of  the  ancient  fishing-town  Dieppe,  in  France,  firoari 
^rhich  their  ancestors  came,  wear  calico  caps  or  handkerchiefe  tied  over  the  head,  short 
petticoats  of  woollen  stuff  striped  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  plaited  in  large  fblda«t 
•the.  waist,  and  blue  stockings ;  while  on  Sunday,  over  a  neat  and  clean  attire,  they  throw 
iqpon  the  shoulders  a  small  blue  cloak,  reaching  about  half  viray  down  the  body,  and  fam- 
^tened  at  the  bn^ast  with  a  brass  brooch.  The  men  appear  in  short  round  jackets,  wilii 
straight  collars  and  metal  buttons  set  close  together,  blue  or  scarlet  waistcoats  and  blve 
trowsers,  and  sometimes  the  bonnet  rauge^  but  generally  roond  hats.  Individuals,  how- 
ever, of  both  sexes,  dress  differently.  The  women,  or  ^fish^wiw"**— as  at  the  fishing  potts 
«f  Normandy,  Piccardy,  and  Brittany,  in  Fraaee«-^wotk  xwpf  haid,  perteming  the  whafe 
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labor  of  curing  the  fish,  in  addition  to  the  oidinaiy  duties  of  oocAtng,  spjaaieft  and 
infi%  and  the  care  of  the  children* 

The  cod-fishing  establishments  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  are  anoieiit  and  esteniva.  Of 
those  of  modern  times,  that  of  Messrs.  Robin  &  Co.,  founded  in  1768,  is  the  laigesti  bal 
ordered,  and  most  prosperous.  They  haye  a  number  of  finished  bnildinffs,  which  are  eoih 
yeniently  arranged,  and  kept  in  exceUent  repair.  They  export  about  30,000  qnintak  of  eod 
annually,  besides  a  quantity  of  pickled  fish  and  oil.  Their  yessels  oome  from  the  Uaef 
Jersey  in  the  spring,  are  dismantled  on  arrival,  and  lie  moored  until  the  dose  of  the  ffib- 
ing  season ;  the  masters  and  crews  either  fishing  in  boats,  or  collecting  the  fiah  caught  W 
feeidents,  who  obtain  their  supplies  and  outfits  of  the  firm.  In  the  aatomn  the  ysMB 
are  equipped,  and  depart  for  Europe  with  full  cargoes.  It  in  said  that  the  fint  head  of 
the  firm,  the  late  Charles  Robin,  ayione  other  rules  for  the  management  of  the  hniiw, 
directed  in  his  will  that  no  female  shomd  reside  at,  or  be  employoi  at  any  of  the  fiihipg 
establishments  of  the  concern ;  and  that,  in  accordance  therewith,  the  gentiemen  andcUi 
of  the  present  firm  of  Robin  &  Co.  leave  their  families  in  Jersey  while  sojourning  in  th» 
Bay  of  Chaleurs. 

The  fishery  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  boats,  two  persons  in  each,  who  retpm 
every  night  and  land  the  day's  catch.     At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  residen 
•etde  with  the  merchants  with  whom  they  deal,  carrying  to  their  storehouaea  all  the  U 
not  previously  collected  by  their  agents. 

The  whale  fishery  is  pursued  to  some  extent  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleun  and  the 
•eas.  <'  The.  whales  caught  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  says  Macgregor,  ^an 
called  ^  hump-backs,'  which  yield,  on  an  average,  about  three  tuns  of  oil.  Some  have 
taken  seventy  feet  long,  which  produced  eight  tuns.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is 
what  different  from  that  followed  by  the  Greenland  fishers,  and  the  Gtaspe  fishermen  fint 
acquired  an  acquaintance  with  it  from  the  people  of  Nantucket  An  active  man,  aoem- 
tomed  to  boats  and  schooners,  may  become  fully  acquainted  with  everything  connected 
with  this  fishery  in  one  season.  The  vessels  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  schoooos 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons  burden,  manned  with  a  crew  of  eignt  men,  inclndinff  th» 
master.  Each  schooner  requires  two  boats,  about  twenty  feet  long,  built  narrow  and  shm 
and  with  pink  stems ;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  of  Une  are  necessary  inaM 
boat,  with  spare  harpoons  and  lances.  The  men  row  towards  the  whale,  and  when  ttiy 
are  very  near,  use  paddles,  which  make  less  noise  than  oars. 

^  Whales  are  sometimes  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  struck  with  the  haxpoai^ 
The  Graspe  fishermen  never  go  in  quest  of  them  until  some  of  the  small  ones,  whieh( 


the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June,  appear ;  these  swim  too  fiut  to  be  easily  harpoMlA 
and  are  not,  besides,  worth  the  trouble.  The  large  whales  are  taken  off  the  entnmoav 
Oaspe  bay,  on  each  side  of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  up  the  river  St  Ijawrenoa  aaJb 
as  Bic."  \ 

In  Gaspe  basin,  the  whale  fisherv  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  support  Yet  the  Miilil 
of  inhabitants  is  small.  Four  or  five  schooners  of  the  size  mentioned  by  MacgiiguflJI 
employed,  and  probably  two  hundred  men.  The  produce  is  about  20,000  gallons  W0m 
ally.  The  basin  is  safe,  commodious,  and  easy  of  access.  The  whales  are  takenafc^^ 
near  its  entrance  in  the  spring,  and  around  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  on  the  nottii 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  summer. 

In  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  there  were  once  extensive  estabUshments  for  the 
tion  of  the  salmon  fishery ;  but  some  have  been  broken  up,  and  others  have 
profitable.    Streams  that  half  a  century  ago  afforded  sufficient  for  domestic  co 
and  thousands  of  barrels  for  export,  now  yield  only  hundreds  of  barrels,  and  the 
is  rapidly  diminishing. 

During  the  autumnal  months,  many  American  vessels  seek  the  mackerel 
western  and  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf;  but  as  our  treaty  with  Cheat  Britain 
them  to  keep  three  miles  from  the  land,  the  fishery  in  the  narrow  straits,  by  the  meaai  if 
nets  and  seines,  is  in  colonial  hands  exclusively.  The  quantities  of  fish  which  the  ed^ 
nists  sometimes  take  in  nets  and  seines  are  immense.  It  is  i  long  since  forty  thoiM' 
barrels  were  caught,  in  three  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  ain^  m  n.     Thia  4|Bnrito 

is  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  obtained  by  all  the  v  Iraaetta  in  ws  MiC 


OQB  ye«r.-«-  The  bm  ol  OuteaiB  is  idnra.  fluaiito'sHwi4rofr  fiRr  madMMb  !l!iie 
ling  extends  from  tibe  middla  of  August  to  the  fi^«f  SbesinlMri-liivi  mafmUg 
amiento  seveze  g&Ic& 
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island,  formerly  called  Si  John's,  in  the  Golf  of  St  Lawienoei  between  CSape  Breton 
ast  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  west,  and  separated  from  NoTa  Scotia  on  the  soolli 
ait  of  about  nine  miles  in  breadth,  has  an  area  of  2lto  sqaare  milesy  or  1,380,000 
rhe  general  s^ipearance  from  the  sea  is  level,  hnt  on.  landing^  the  scaneiy  js  wM 
ntle  undulations.  It  abounds  with  streams  and  lakea^  and  is  indentad.with  baj% 
being  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  The  basis  of  the  island  js  the  new  led 
3ine.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  yielding  oood  oops  of  grain  and  potatoes. 
•  Edward  is  a  colony  by  itself^  having  a.  hentenaotflOfiremor  and  a  ^^riatnrti 
lonsists  of  a  Council  of  nine  persons  appointed  byitiia  crowivandaftmtoten 
a  members  elected  by  the  people.  Thefe  are  three  counties^  Kiiig'%  C^oeesAi^ 
\j  and  sixt^-seven  townships  besides  the  thiee  county  towns  of  €Se(ngetowv^  C 
rn  and  Prmcetown.     Charlottetownj  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about  4JB0B( 

best  harbor  in  the  Gkdf.    By  the  census  of  1848|,tlie  island  contained  tB^PTS'bif 
ts,  being  an  increase  of  15,644  since  1841.  .  ^ 

Dorth  and  south  coasts  are  much  indented  with  bavs  and  coves*,  and  Hie  wntori 
ith  fish.  In  the  autunm  mackerel  are  very  abuadaot,.  but  as  the  soil-  is  geoer- 
od,  and  owned  by  persons  of  skill  and  property,  tiie  .fisheries  am  mmdfc  i 

Various  attempts  nave  been  made  to  mduce  greater  attenlion  ior        "' 
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J 


Pop.  piwoMiirATroirAL.  Indimi,  ftnudes....      171    0Utool 


.. .  • 


couirrT— 15,142     Cbaroh  of  EBglasd    SySBS    _       AQjaojJhrvnAh,  BftswlMftle.  ••••       _1J 


et 5,748  fVeeC3iiifch 4^1  Laidi  htld  in  fee 

;t 3,745  Church  of  Scotlaad    %jB95       fimpleiacres S80,64S   Oudiafdo. tf 

:t 5,202  Pre8bj.ofP.E.L..    M36  Lande  onder  Lease  380,926    Sawdo ISl 

ini,Royalt3r     447  Roman  Catholics  ..  27,147  Lands  bj  demises    81^12  Threshing maddimi       MS 

I  couNTT~32,l  1 1  Methodists 8,659  Lands  bj  agreement  88,783  psmok a  Bounm  BAinML 

:t 9,746  Baptists 2,900  Da  withoat  agreenii  65^484  In  Eee  Simple,. Notb    t,flti 

it 10,451  Bible  Christians  ...     i;i75    Aivble  land 215,389  Under Leaae, do. ...    4^9i 

:t 7,194  Quakers 1  cbofs  iv  1847,  bushels.     Under  demises 431 

town    and  Jews 1    Wheat 219,787  .  By  Agreements. ...       675 

r 4,717  Unirersalists 12    Bariej 75,521  Wlthom  Agreemenii     8M 

x>uirrT~l  5,425  Mormons 61    Oats 746^83  vaoF  vbbmiov  uaa»<» 

^ 4,340  Unitarians 6  Pqrafes,  bnshels    781,575  AOHOnaKn. 

et 4,763  Other  I>enominationa    250    Tnmips,  do. 153,933    999]rean 8in8 

et 5,644  Reg.  Dom.  not  stated    104  CloTer  seed,  lbs. . .     14,900    100to999do.    Mi 

Town   and                     nationax*  omionr.          Hjij,tons 45,128  00  and  under  109 .. .     8M 

678  England 2,997    Horses,  Not. 12,846  30  sad  mider  60  . . . .     801 

,'.£.  Island  62,678  Scotland 6,736  Neat  Cattle,  do. .. .    49^810    Under30. SM 

,  SEXES,  £TC.  Ireland 6,407    Sheep,  da 92,785  bsmt,  nB  ACftA 

der  16....  15,305  British  Colonies  .. .    2,086    H6gs,do 19,863  SIg.  6d.  nd  nndtar      SIB 

do 14,427  P.  E.  Island 4S|859  acsbs  mrBxs  cmop,nrl848:  *^   It.  nd  dborv  ML  i^Oli 

to  45 12,318  Other  Coontriet  ...       211    Whefll,acKt 21,091  "    SiktliiitefOltL    40B 

do 12,417  Coontiynotttated          82    Barle3r,doi 5394  CNii'ej  Od^MAnader'  IM 

to60....     2,786             Mucnuunoui.          Oats,  do. 43,529  **    lt.«idab«rt6d.  404 

do  2,467  Deaf  and  Dumb....        41    Potatoes,do. 14i597  **    H.  aad  aboro  It.   800 

er60 1,497  Blind 25    Turnips,  do 2,420  OftrOfcOodooloftrK  Of 

do. 1,087  Insane 99  BuiLDiNot,rAOTomiX8,«Ta  OvwOlk  •••••.  ••••••    UO 

itated 44  Indians, makt 158    Cboichet 100 
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W  PRINCE  EDWABD  ISLAND. 

(hmmeree.  From  the  excIosiTely  a^cnltnral  character  of  the  eolony,  whioh  liM  w 
shipping  of  its  own,  the  trade  is  very  limited.  A  profitable  interoomw  wftt  fionntdf 
carried  on  with  the  Americaa  'fishermen,  who  in  the  autnmn  freqiiented  the  shom  and 
harbors  of  the  island  In  large  numbers ;  but  since  the  more  rigoroos  excliuioii  of  the 
Americaa  fishermen  from  the  British  waters,  this  intercoorae  has  gn»tly  Himiniahcrf. 


PRIHCB  £DWARD  ISLAND  TARIFF. 


^rvm  dutut  an  tti^MUOed  afUr  ndudtu  Ou  InmUe  fe  IJaiid  CurrtHeg,  Bix.  1  tgadHaf  tiflgftrtmt.i 
T»aity  to  Hali/ax  Carraeg,  mti  vOmng  Hu  IMttd  SlalaDdlaratSixAaiagtnd'Tkrmfmtm. 


ABTICLB9.  onTT  i 

£100  C 

J&aeka  and  Deideyes S    0 

Crackers,  the  cwt 

Butter,  tbe  cwt 

Boot!  ODd  Shoes 10     0 

Boards,  per  thoniaiid  feet.  . 

BuRalo  Robei 10     0 

B<xiks,beiagRepr)nt8  of  Brit- 
ish authors  Duder  the  Im- 
perial Act  of  11  Vic  ..  .    30     0 

CanTuSaUCIolb 3     0 

dothesireadymade,  viz.  Co&ti, 

Vest«,Jacketa  &  Trowsers  10     0 

Ckirdage 2     0 

Cheese,  the  cwt. 

Coffee,  the  lb. 

Chocolate  or  Cocoa  pute.  > 

Cigars SO     0 

Cider,  per  galloD 

CIoclu— (mall  Cloclu  cort- 
iug  under  20).  each .... 

All  other  description  of  Clocks 

All  Wheel  Hachinerj  and 
Materials  for  manulactur- 
iog  Clocks  and  Watches  25     0 

Carriages Ifi     0 

Cattle  (Neat)  except  Corn 
and  Calves 

D}^  Wood  and  Dye  Staffs 
of  all  kinds 6     0 

Fiah,  per  barrel 

Fish,  (dried)  per  quintal.  . 

Fkiur,(wbcaten}  ev.  19G  lbs. 

Uor«u,Mares,&G«ldiags,each 

Jewelry 10     0 

Leather,  (sole)  per  lb. ... . 

Do.(uppcr&trimnung)per  lb> 

Do.(banieB)perlb. 

Lard,  the  cwt. 

Meat,  (salted  and  cured)  the  cwt 

Molasses,  per  gallon 

Porter,  Ale,  and  Beer,  (in- 
cluding the  Duty  imposed 
fay  Act  S5  Geo.  UL  cap. 
10)  per  gal]<» 

Pitch 9     0 

Rum  or  other  distilled  Sjw- 
ituooa  Idqtion  imported 
into  t^M  TiHft"^  ^ndudioff 


ARTICLES. 

the  snin  of  Ten-penoe  per 
gaL  a*  imposed  by  Act  asth 
Geo.  3,  cap.  4,  and  try 
S5th  Gea  9,  cap.  10)  per 
g^oa 

Rigging ...i,..,. 

Ship  Stores  aitd  Cargo  sand 
frcm  irrecks,  or  sold  in  a 
venel  stranded,  to  pay 
same  duty  as  in  eases  of 


0    0     1$ 


AdvaL 
XlOOCy. 


Where  a  vessel  is  stranded 
and  condemned,  or  sold 
whilst  stranded,  a  Duty 
shall  be  paid  on  the  amoont 
OS  Sales  of  her  Hull,  Rig- 
ging, and  Materials,  wheth- 
er she  be  again  got  tff,  or 
be  there  brt^ea  up ... ,     I 

Suls ] 


Sugar,  (Be&oed)  per  Uk  . . 
Da  (Brown  ot  Mnieondo) 


10    0       I^.. 


Tea,  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  (manufactured)  lb. 

Da    (unmanufaCL)  per  lb. 

Watches 10 

Sails,  rigging,  and  Aipinat^ 
rials,  saved  from  veaeb 
wrecked  aa  (he  Coasts  of 
thisIsUnd — Duty  payifala 
on  amount  of  ^ea  (not 
belon^ug  lo  this  IsUad)     5 

Wine  imported  into  tU(  U 
and  ^clnding  tha  mm  i/ 
Ten-pence  per  galloB,  m 
imposed  by  the  Act  Utk 
Gea  3,  c^k  1,  and  the  Act 
of  35th  Gea  S,  cap.  10) 
per  gallon 

Sfurits,  viz.  Bnwdy,  Gin,  aad 
Coidials,  imported  inlolUi 
Island,  finfrlfidiog  As  nm 
<f  Ira-pence  perplkoi 


mm^mmi 


Ad*iL 
TICI.E8.               BOTT  ox 
£100  Ct. 
IbrllM  Act  301b 

VDTIMl                                                                 £100  C*. 

Bxcept   BnubM, 
lei  H  wood  (btmi 

cept M kniniftor  MB- 

Od  aQ  iwupv  KoMt  »■ 

j       '  "     -^    '      -  "    -'-      .-.->..■--■      ..  -J.  -t^  ^. iif  fifBi  n-...LTHJ" 

'.  Cabot,  in  1497,  after  loBing  taf^t  of  Newfonndland,  saw,  on  the  S4tli  otSvUt, 
I,  to  which,  in  honor  of  the  day,  he  gave  the  name  St  John,  ^utt  dtaodv^T 
ned  to  be  this  island,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  St  John  fn  a  Ions  paio&"  na 
[aiming  that  Venazani  was  the  first  discoverer,  granted  it,ini6MftoflkeSq)ir 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  to  be  held  by  him  in  vasmlage  of  the  royal ~'~    * 

«nch  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  emigrated  thither  until  tiie 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  Lonisbonrg,  prohibited  fishing  exoept  In 

),  the  isle  St.  John  smrendeted  to  the  British ;  and  at  the  peace  of  17S^  wa» 
itly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  population  waa  about  fljO^ 
tre  several  thousand  "black  cattle"  owned  by  the  mhabltanta  at  tlili"aiiie: 
mltivation  of  the  soil  was  so  ext«nuve  that  it  was  called  tiie  **  ffui^  '^ 

peace  of  1783,  the  isle  St  John  became  the  home  of  several  of  the  "toriM^  flor 
if  the  Revolution,  and,  the  following  year,  was  formed  into  a  colony  and  O^tkl 
Iward  laland.    The  population  in  1806  was  less  than  lO^OOO ;  in  1841  it  ma 
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ly  of  Funijy,  which  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick,  is  100  mllea 
mm  45  to  3!)  broad,  terminating  in  two  smaller  bays,  viz.  Chignecto  or  Cumber- 
n  and  Minas  Basin.  The  latter,  which  is  far  the  largest,  is  upwards  of  60  miles 
its  ^(-^ili'st  breadth  being  30  miles.  Its  extensive  shores  afford  every  advantage 
nilding;  and  at  many  pomta  the  still  uncleared  lands  fnmish  abundant  tnpfdlea 
ofshiptimber.  Itbastwobranchesoranns: 
one  to  the  south,  called  Avon  river ;  tbe 
other  to  the  east,  called  Cobeqidd  Bay. 

These  bays,  as  well  as  that  df  Chignecto^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  elevation  and  ratndi^ 
of  Uieir  tides;  which,  at  the  extremitaea  ol 
tite  estuaries,  rise  7S  feet,  and  in  the  aar* 
row  fltraita  the  cnirents  nm  at  the  rate  of  10 
;  miles  per  hour.  This  great  periodical  dera- 
tion of  the  surface,  makes  docks  of  alt  the 
'  cneks  and  rivers;  arid  vetaeli  are  thcnoogUr 
npaired  to  their  keds,  between  tiw  hi^  and 
low  tides.  They  may  also  be  placed  in  Bitnar 
ship-Biiiidii^.  tjom  ^,)un  tbey  wiB  be  left  dry  16  honn 
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out  of  24  Daring  the  recess  of  the  tide,  vessels  frequently  lie  agnmnd  sevenl  miles  from 
the  shore ;  and,  at  the  head  of  Cobeqnid  Bay,  it  is  12  miles  from  high  water  to  low  w^ 
ter  mark.  The  advantages  ansing  from  this  exizaordinary  influx  and  veflnx  of  the  seti 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  extensive  and  fertile  marshes  are  the  mtU  off  tttt 
tides,  which  fill  the  estuaries  with  the  fine  sediment  abraided  from  the  rocks  m  ^be  eoast 
Wares  and  nets  are  stretched  alon^  the  beaches ;  and  at  low  water,  the  fish  taken  in  tfera 
are  removed  in  carts ;  but  this  fishmg  upon  dry  ground  is  much  neglected ;  and  cl  the 
shoals  of  herrings  that  frequent  the  shores,  few  are  taken  beyond*  the  supplj  leqnin&hf 
farmers  living  upon  the  borders  of  the  flats. 

Tide-mills  of  great  power  may  be  erected,  and  it  is  surprbing  that  so  few  of 
hitherto  been  put  in  operation.     In  all  the  creeks  and  coves,  which  are  sufficiently 
cious  for  reservoirs,  machinery  may  be  propelled,  and  applied  to  any  pnipoee. 

At  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  where  the  Shubenaqadie  discharges  into  it,  the  floo^ 
tide  is  preceded  by  an  immense  tidal  wave,  or  bore,  which,  at  spring  tides,  is  sometimes  ah 
feet  high.  At  low  water,  nearly  60  square  miles  of  sand,  shingle,  and  mud  flats  are  laid  hue; 
the  flood  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  water  can  advance,  and  the  result  is  the  formatioa 
of  a  splendid  wave,  sometimes  more  than  four  miles  long,  which  rolls  over  the  flats  and 
quicksands  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  and,  with  the  roar  of  thunder,  washing  away,  or  bnrjiBg 
up  everything  before  it  Vessels  lying  with  their  broadsides  to  tiie  bore,  are  rolled  Ofo^ 
their  masts  are  broken,  and  they  are  left  half-buried  in  the  shingle :  the  skill  of  the  p^ 
is,  however,  equal  to  this  danger,  and  accidents  occur  but  seldom.  The  PetecodiaOi  aad 
other  rivers  of  Chignecto  Bay,  have  their  bores ;.  but  they  are  less  powerful  than  the 
mighty  flood  of  the  Shubenacadie. 

The  scenery  at  the  entrance  of  Minas  Basin  is  bold  and  picturesque.  Blowmedoo, 
Cape  Split,  Partridge  Island,  and  Cape  D'Or,  with  their  lofty  facades  of  Inf^pean  eol- 
umns  and  overhanging  clifis,  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  as  he  ^des  b^ 
tween  these  mountain  masses,  urged  forward  by  the  incredible  fury  of  the  tide.  Tlie  nlh 
marine  basaltes  of  Cape  Split  and  ^^Dory,"  even  in  a  calm  day,  break  the  surface  oCtfee 
water  into  frightful  eddies  and  sheets  of  foam.  The  former  is  the  maelstrom  of  the  Bq^; 
still  the  navigation  is  safe  when  intrusted  to  experienced  pilots,  who  know  their  posHhw 
in  the  greatest  darkness  and  thickest  fogs,  by  the  peculiar  sounds  or  "routes  upon  the 
shore,'^  and  <' racket  of  the  rips."  The  passage  of  a  field  of  ice  over  one  of  these  lip^ii 
the  winter  season,  is  at  once  a  grand  and  amusing  spectacle. 

The  Avon,  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  Minas  Basin,  is  one  of  the  hugsiii 
although  not  the  longest  river  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  three  miles  wide  at  its  month,  tad 
navigable  for  ships  to  Windsor,  12  mUes  distant,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  lofty  fari4ga 
Small  vessels  and  boats  may  ascend  eight  miles  higher.  -  The  mouths  of  its  tributanes— 
the  St  Crobc,  Kennetcook,  and  Cocmagun — admit  vessels  several  miles,  and  afford  pest 
facilities  for  shipping  the  gypsum  so  abundant  along  their  banks. 

The  Shubenacadie,  emptying  into  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  is  also  a  fine  atrsppi 
navigable  for  vessels  20  miles.  The  river  springs  from  a  lake  midway  between  l^rureapl 
Halifax.  A  chain  of  lakes  also  reaches  to  Dartmouth,  and,  in  olden  times,  afibrded  V 
native  Indians  an  almost  uninterrupted  water  communication  between  the  river  and&l* 
fax.  There  are  1,000  acres  of  diked  marsh  on  the  banks  of  the  Shubenacadie,  and  9/100 
acres  of  excellent  intervale  above  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Stiewacke,  with  500  acres  of  diked  marsh ;  Five  Mile  River,  and  St  Andrew's  River  whus 
have  their  alluvial  valleys. 

The  head  of  Coquebid  Bay  also  receives  Salmon  and  North  rivers,  which  ^*"flfc*!y 
themselves  into  the  head  of  the  basin,  in  the  beautiftd  districts  of  Truro  and  Onslov. 
The  Chiganois,  Folly,  Debert,  Economy,  Five  Island,  and  Partridge  Ddand.rivenimiB 
smaller  streams,  descending  into  the  basin  from  the  north.  Their  months  are  boidcndhf 
alluviums,  and  there  are  fine  intervales  along  the  flanks  of  their  valleys.  On  the  0|i  '"~ 
side  of  Minas  Bay  there  are  Pereau,  Habitant,^  Comwajlis^  Canaidf  and  HbrloB 
which  run  through  the  rich  aUuviums  of  King's  coanty.  These  stieams  are  navigable  j 
five  to  ten  miles  from  their  mouths.;  and  the  ComwaOis  nver  wni  mmmgp  to  Ik 

boats  twenty  miles. 

No  less  than  twenty  rivers  fall  into.  the.  basin.    In  their  descent,,  tb^  offisr  abnadiik 
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power  for  the  manufiBustare  of  the  prodnotiom  of  tbe  oooiriiy.  Besides  extending  the  lim- 
its of  navigation,  they  abound  in  those  natural  advantages,  wpQj  termed  ^'  mill  privilegeSy'' 
only  a  limited  number  of  which  have  as  yet  1>een  improved.  Seen  from  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  the  landscape  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  varied  in  America.  The  shoios 
of  the  land-locked  Minas  are  indented  i>y  river  months  and  ooves,  along^  whose  banks 
enhivation  has  spread  out  its  mantle  of  green.  In  autumn  the  rescued  marshes,  having 
yielded  their  crops  of  clover  and^wheat,  are  covered  with  droves  of  cattle ;  while,  at  high 
water,  vessels  appear  to  be  sailing  among  them  in  the  disdlay  of  some  .great  ediibition. 

Chignecto  Bay  is  also  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  terminating  in  Cumberland  Basin,  which 
separates  Nova  ocotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  principal  rivers  opening  into  it  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  side,  are  the  Hebert,  Maccan,  Napan,  LaPIanche,  and  the  IVGssiquaah. 
These  streams  are  similar  in  their  characters  to  those  of  Minas  Basin.  At  their  months 
there  are  no  less  than  6000  acres  of  diked  marsh,  besides  large  tracts  of  sedge  banks  and 
mud  flats,  which  are  annually  increasing,  from  constant  coUection  of  sediment  brouffiit 
in  by  the  tides.  From  Cape  Chignecto  to  Cumberland  Basin,  a  distance  of  40  mites, 
there  is  no  harbor,  except  at  Apple  River ;  and  the  shore  is  occupied  by  reefs  of  sand- 
stone. That  river  affords  shelter  for  the  coastine  vessels.  The  necessity  for  a  light- 
house at  its  entrance,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  the  province,  although  frequently 
applied  for  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  navimtion  of  the  bay.  Cumberland  Basin 
(oeau  Basin  of  the  French)  is  a  safe  harbor ;  but  n'om  the  great  elevation  of  the  tides, 
vessels  lie  aground  at  low  water.*  The  above  rivers  are  navigable  each  a  few  miles 
from  its  waters.  Every  facility  is  afforded  for  ship-bnilding,  and  the  exportation  of  the 
coal,  gypsum,  grindstones,  and  agricultural  produce  of  this  fine  section  of  the  connEtrv. 

There  is  another  basin,  that  of  Annapolis,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  bay,  naviga- 
ble thirty  miles  to  Bridgetown,  and  affcnrding  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  Annapolis  and 
Digby.  The  scenery  is  tNeautiful,  and  the  whole  basin  an  excellent  harbor  for  small  vesBda. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  herring  fishery,  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  col- 
onists of  the  shores  of  Annapolis  basin  are  unequalled.  Digby  and  Clements  should 
be  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  herring  fishery  in  America.  This  fish,  well  smoked 
and  of  approved  color,  is  a  great  luxury  for  the  forenoon  lunch  and  for  the  tea-table ; 
and  the  time  has  been,  when  a  herring-box  branded  ^  Digby,"  or  with  the  name  of  a 
well  known  curer  there,  passed  as  current  in  our  markets,  without  examination  ;  yet  th 
export  of  smoked-herring  has  declined  very  much.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  quantity  shipped,  was  from  50,000  to  60,000  boxes  annually.  In  some  years, 
previouiii  to  1819,  the  export  was  even  more,  being  from  80,000  to  100,000  boxes.  At 
present  the  average  is  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  either  period. 

It  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  mention,  that  the  herring  and  shad  make  their  appear^ 
ance  in  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  Jire  caught  and  cured  in  great  numbers  there.  The  main  body  of  shad  which  here 
make  their  ap[)earance  early  in  the  spring,  pursue  their  course,  directed  by  an  unening 
and  wonderful  instinct,  along  the  American  coast,  until  they  reach  the  Bay  of  Fondy, 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

Those  which  first  arrive,  ascend  the  river  St  John  for  the  purpose  of  spawning;  and 
huving  d(»positcd  their  ova,  proceed  up  the  bay,  entering  the  Petticodial  and  Memrem- 
cook  in  vast  numbers,  and  also  the  eastern  branch  towards  the  Shubenacadie,  where  they 

*  The  following  Table  of  the  Height  of  the  Tides,  at  different  places  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  has  been  derived  from 

correct  sources :  —  Annapolis 80  feet. 

Apple  River SO   " 

Basin  ofMinas 60  " 

Chignecto  Bay '  •  •  • 60  ** 

Cape  DOr 50.  " 

Cape  SpUt 55   •* 

Cape  Blowmedon 60   " 

Head  of  Cumberland  Bay n   " 

Pamboro',  Partridge  Island -55   " 

Shubenacadie  River 75    ^ 

Truro 7i   « 

Windsor 60  " 
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reach  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  feeding  on  the  shadworm  and  a&rimp,  whidi  m 
found  there  in  great  abundance. 

With  the  exception  of  Annapolis  basin,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  thvoagk 
which  the  vessel  is  swept  by  the  current  against  an  adverse  wind,  there  is  no  haibor  on 
the  southern  side ;  while  on  the  north  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbor  of  8t  Mm 
and  that  of  Quaco,  where  there  is  a  dangerous  ledge  extending  a  long  distance  into  the 
bay,  there  is  scarcely  any  shelter,  should  a  vessel  be  overtaken  by  a  storm  that  would 
pel  her  to  seek  it.  indeed,  cohsidering  the  intense  fogs  that  prevail  during  the 
months,  the  strong  and  uncertain  currents,  and  the  violent  gales  during  spring  and 
tumn,  it  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  vessels  are  not  more  frequently  wrecked  m 
tills  dangerous  bay. 

At  its  mouth  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  wide,  its  soatb-wot 
boundary  being  formed  by  Passamaquoddy  bay,  into  which  the  Schoodic  liver  emptiH, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  an  arm  of  it 

Cameron's,  Doggett's,  Drake's,  Woodward's,  Money,  and  Whale  coves ;  Dark  harboi^ 
Long's  eddy,  Ghrand  harbor,  and  Long,  Duck,  Nantucket,  and  Kent's  islands,  whieb  mm 
all  in  the  group  of  islands  known  as  '^  Grand  Menan,"  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Fnn- 
dy,  ailord  excellent  facilities  for  catching  and  curing  cod,  pollock,  and  herrinff,  in  luge 
quantities.  Tn  the  waters  that  surround  Campo  Bello,  Deer,  and  Indian  islan£,  as  wdl 
as  in  those  that  wash  Bean's,  Adams's,  Parker^s,  Minister's,  Hardwood,  and  Fish  islandi, 
and  along  the  coast  between  L'Etite  Passage  and  Point  Leprean,  embracing  Mace's  tad 
Back  bays,  Bliss's  island,  Seely's  cove.  Crow,  Beaver,  and  Deadman's  harbors,  tbe  ad- 
vantages for  fishing  are  very  good.  Every  place  here  mentioned  is  within  a  few  boon/ 
sail  of  the  firontier  ports  of  Maine,  and  many  of  them  are  within  cannon-abot  distuee 
of  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  The  fishermen  of  both  countries  meet  on  tbe  Miw 
fishing  grounds;  borrow  and  lend  ''bait;"  ask  after  each  otiier's  ^  woman'**  at  bomef 
narrate  the  wonderful  cures  of  the  last-discovered  remedy  for  the'^reumatiflf'  oom|iitia 
of  the  "  scacity  "  of  fish,  and  the  low  price  of  "  ile ; "  discourse  about  "  flatF>booped  Oamf 
and  generally  conduct  towards  one  another  as  friends  and  brethren,  owing  allegianfle  to 
one  government  Indeed,  says  Sabine,  the  observation  of  twenty-five  years  autboriaei 
to  say  that  the  colonists  always  agree  better  with  the  Americans  than  with  eacb 
Our  countrymen  arc  not  often  considered  interlopers  when  they  leave  the  fishing  giaoDdi 
nearest  home  and  visit  those  of  Grand  Menan ;  but  the  fishermen  of  Campo  Sdio,  and 
the  other  islands  on  the  British  side  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  are  sometimes  roughly  wo 
costed  and  ^  twitted  "  when  they  venture  to  take  the  same  liberty.  Freqnent  atteni|ifei 
have  been  made  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  which  have  generally  existed  betweea 
the  people  of  the  two  flags,  but  without  success.  The  efforts  of  oflacions  individmlii 
and  of  functionaries  of  the  colonial  government,  have  been  alike  disregardecL  Tbe  cap 
tains  of  the  British  ships-of-war  on  the  station,  gentlemen  in  their  feelings,  have  Bteaddf 
refused  to  stoop  to  wage  a  petty  warfare  against  the  American  boats  that  cross  tbe 
aginary  boundary  line  in  the  waters  of  Passamaquoddy,  though,  of  course,  tbcy 
always  obeyed  their  instructions.  Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  Nelson,  who  looked  at  tbe  iioii 
he  meant  to  disobey  with  his  blind  eye,  they  have  never  been  able  to  «««  a  ^  Yanke^or 
to  distinguish  one  from  a  subject  of  her  IVfajesty.  Some  of  them — as  I  remember  th» 
stories  of  by-gone  years  —  admitting  the  necessity  of  driving  off  the  aggressors,  bsM 
asked,  "  How  are  we  to  know  them  —  are  they  marked  ?  "  Others,  sending  their  bargn 
into  the  fleet  of  boats,  have  directed  that  '^  All  who  say  they  are  Ainericans  must  be  Wd 
to  go  to  their  own  side  of  the  line ; "  but,  strangely  enough,  the  unbroken  silence  of -ttl 
fishermen  to  whom  the  question  was  propounded  afforded  proof  that  all  were  "Bki- 
noses."  Still  others,  satisfying  themselves,  by  peering  through  glasses  firom  their  quili^ 
deck,  that  all  the  boats  in  sight  must  belong  to  the  islands  of  New  BronswidLi  hVff 
thought  the  sending' of  barges  to  inquire  a  needless  ceremony. 

Sabine,  who  knows  him  well,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  boat-fishenHp 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  ^  Bred  to  the  use  of  boats  from  his  earliest  youtb,  be  dnphp 
astonishing  skill  in  their  management,  and  great  boldness  in  his  adventnreSi     Hswl 

*  lliey  thai  apeak  of  their  irives. 
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croBs,  in  the  stormiest  weather,  firom  island  to  island,  and  go  from  passage  to  passage, 
through  frightful  whirls  of  tides,  which  suddenly  meet  and  part  with  a  loud  roar;*  and 
he  will  dive  headlong,  as  it  were,  upon  rocks  and  bars,,  merely  to  show  how  easily  he  can 
shun  them,  or  how  readily  and  certainly  he  can  "  go  about''  and  '^  stand  off  on  the  othei 
tadL"t  He  is  neither  a  landsman  nor  a  seaman,  a  soldier  nor  a  marine ;  but  yoa  would 
think  by  his  talk  that  he  could  appear  to  advantsqge  in  either  of  these  charactm.  He  is 
neither  a  merchant  nor  a  mechanic,  and  yet  he  can  buy  and  sell,  mend  and  make,  as  ex- 
pertly as  either.  In  the  healing  art  he  is  wise  above  all  others,  and  fancies  that  he  pos* 
sesses  a  sovereign  specific  for  every  ailment  which  all  the  world  beside  considers  as  in* 
curable.  He  holds  nautical  instruments  in  high  derision :  for  the  state  of  the  moon  and 
the  weather  predictions  of  the  almanac,  the  pecuUar  sound  of  the  sea  when  it  ^moans,^ 
and  the  particular  size  or  shape  of  a  " cat's  paw''  or  '^ glin "  in  the  sky,  lead  him  to  far 
snrer  results.  He  will  undertake  nothing  of  consequence  upon  a  Friday,  and  can  prove 
by  a  hundred  incidents  how  infallible  are  the  signs  and  omens  which  he  believes 
in.  He  thinks  to  die  in  his  bed.  True  it  is,  that  he  has  been  overset ;  that  his  boat, 
loaded  with  fish  to  the  <<  gunnel,''  has  sunk  under  him,  and  that  a  vessel  has  run  over 
him ;  but  he  is  still  alive,  and  '^  was  not  born  to  be  drowned.".  His  <*  fish  stories "  are 
without  end.  In  politics,  he  goes  for  the  largest  liberty.  He  has  never  heard  of  ease* 
ments  and  prescriptive  rights  ;  but  he  occupies  at  will  both  beach  and  upland,  without 
any  claim  to  either,  and  will  browbeat  the  actual  proprietor  who  has  the  temerity  to  re* 
mind  him  of  their  relative  positions.  Against  speculators  he  wages  perpetual  war:  why 
should  he  not  ?  since  it  is  they  who  put  up  the  price  of  his  favorite  "  flat-hooped,  fine 
middlings  flour,"  and  put  down  the  price  of  fish  and  ^^ile!" 

And  who  shall  do  justice  to  his  dress  and  to  his  professional  gear?  The  garments 
which  cover  his  upper  and  nether  man  he  calls  his  ile  sute.  The  queer-shaped  thing 
worn  upon  his  crown  is  a  sau^ -wester;  or,  if  the  humor  takes  him,  a  north-easter^  m 
wears  neither  mittens  nor  gloves,  but  has  a  substitute  which  he  has  named  nippers. 

When  he  talks  about  brushy  he  means  to  speak  of  the  matted  and  tangled  ma89  which 
grows  upon  his  head ;  or  the  long,  red  hair  under  his  chin,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
neck  cloth ;  or  of  that  in  front  of  his  ears,  which  renders  him  impervious  to  the  onn  of  his 
merchant.  His  boots  are  stampers.  Lest  he  should  lose  the  movables  about  his  person, 
he  has  them  fastened  to  his  pockets  by  lannairds.  One  of  his  knives  is  a  cut-throai^  and 
another  is  a  splitter.  His  apron,  of  leather  or  canvas,  is  a  barvel.  The  compartment 
of  his  boat  into  which  he  throws  his  fish  as  he  catches  them,  is  a  kid.  The  state  of  the 
moon  favorable  for  "  driving  herring,"  he  calls  darks.  The  bent-up  iron  hook  which  he 
uses  to  carry  his  burning  torch  on  the  herring-ground,  is  a  drag-on.  The  small  net  with 
an  iron  bow  and  wooden  handle,  is  a  dip-net,  because  it  is  with  that  that  he  dips  out  of 
the  water  the  fish  which  his  light  attracts  to  the  surface.  His  set-net  is  differently  kung^ 
and  much  larger ;  it  has  leads  on  its  lower  edge  to  sink  it  with  in  the  water,  and  corks 
upon  its  uppc»r  edge,  at  regular  intervals,  to  buoy  it  up  and  preserve  it  nearly  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  so  that  the  herrings  may  strike  it  and  become  entangled  in  its 
meshes. 

Nor  ends  his  dialect  here.  Chebacco-boats  and  small  schooners  are  known  to  him  as 
pinkies,  po^-iesy  Vind  jig-g-ers.  He  knows  but  little  about  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night ; 
everything  with  him  is  reckoned  by  the  tide.     Thus,  if  you  ask  him  what  time  he  was 

*  The  onlinary  rise  and  fall  of  tho  tide  is  22  feet  The  rapidity  with  which  it  rushes  hj  the  points  of 
land,  and  through  the  narrow  strains  between  the  islands,  creates  dangerous  cross-tides,  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools. 

t  In  returning  fn)m  a  cruise  to  tho  coast,  says  the  author  of  "  Eothen,**  "  You  see  often  enough  a  fisher- 
man*s  huniblo  >>oat  far  away  from  all  shores,  with  an  ugly  black  sky  above,  and  an  angry  sea  beneath  ;  yon 
watch  tho  grisly  old  man  at  the  helm,  carrying  his  craft  with  strange  skill  through  the  tunnml  of  waters,  and 
the  boy,  supple-limbed,  yet  weather-worn  already,  and  with  steady  eyes  that  look  through  the  blast,  yon  8e« 
him  —  understanding  commandments  from  the  jerk  of  his  father's  white  eye-brow  —  now  belaying,  and  now 
letting  go  —  now  wtrunching  himself  down  into  mere  ballast,  or  bailing  out  death  with  a  pipkin.  Stale  enough 
is  the  sight ;  and  yet  when  I  see  it  I  always  stare  anew,  and  with  a  kind  of  Titanic  exultation,  because  that  a 
poor  boat  with  the  brain  of  a  man  and  the  hands  of  a  boy  on  board,  can  match  herself  so  bravely  against 
black  heaven  and  ocean,"*  etc 
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married,  he  iiviU  answer,  ^  Oa  the  TOimg  flood  last  night  f*  and  be  inffl  tell  foa  HkI  fet 
saw  a  certain  man  this  morning  about  "low-water  slack ;"  or,  as  thecaneouiy  b^  «jiii 
at  half-flood,^'  *^  as  the  tide  turned,"  or  <<  two  hours  to  low  water;''  if  Jw  apeabs  of  thi 
length  of  line  required  on  the  difierent  fishing-groonds,  he  will  ooaqmte  bjr«  rfofa/* 
by  a  9hdt  he  means  thirty  fathoms.  If  he  have  fish  to  sell,  and  m  ^neatioiied  as  to  i 
size,  he  will  reply  that  they  are  "hoo-^utnto/"  fish,  by  which  be  means  Aat  Utf 
weigh  112  pounds. 

iEle  is  kind  and  hospitable  in  his  way ;  and  the  visitor  who  js  tfeated  to  Jrmk 
smother ^  duff^  and  jo^ftoggers^  may  regard  himself  as  a  decided  favontte.  He  biMuwa 
in  witches  and  in  dreams.  The  famous  pirate  Kyd  buried  gold  and 
Money  Cove,  Gmnd  Menan,  he  is  surf;  and  he  has  dug  for  it  many  a  time, 
man  "  is  the  <'  best ;"  the  harbor  he  lives  in  is  '<  the  safest ;"  and  his  boat  is  ^  tbe 
and  will  carry  sail  the  longest."  When  determined  upon  going  home,  "whether  ha  is 
apon  the  land  or  the  sea,  he  says,  ^  Well,  I'll  up  kiUock  and  be  o£" 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  several  thousand  <^  tones,"  or  loyalists,  compeUed  to  nhandia 
their  native  land,  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  and  transferred  thither  the  jnrispradeM^ 
the  social  and  political  institutions,  of  <'  the  old  thirteen ;"  and,  the  year  followii^, 
allowed  to  organize  a  separate  colonial  government.  Like  those  who  went  to 
part  of  Acadia  still  called  Nova  Scotia,  many  of  the  loyalists  were  gentlemen  of 
tion,  eminent  private  virtue,  and  distinguished  consideration.  Some  obtained  offices  ef 
honor  and  emolument ;  others  adopted  agricultural  pursuits,  and  another  elasB, 
their  abodes  on  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  resolved  to  earn  their  aappoit 
the  sea.  Of  the  latter  description,  seveml,  though  compeUed  to  toil  and  erposon  In 
open  fishing  boats,  had  been  persons  of  note  and  property.  But,  mined  by  tbe  eonfiseft- 
tion  laws  of  the  whigs,  or  by  the  general  disasters  of  a  civil  war,  they  resorted  to  At 
hook  and  line  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  indulging  the  hope  of  ^bslto 
times,"  and  more  congenial  avocations.  Few,  however,  abandoned  the  empleymei^ 
and  th^  children,  trained  to  it  from  early  youth,  and  acquiring  fishermen's  habmi«B^ 
eeeded  to  boats,  fishing-gear,  and  smoke-houses,  as  their  only  inheritanee,  and 
at  it  at  the  present  day.  ^  I  have  often,"  says  Sabine,  <*  met  with  common  boat 
of  this  lineage,  whose  earnings  were  hardly  sufficient  to  procure  the  absolate 
of  life." 


XV.    NOVA  SCOTIA  WITH  CAPE  BRITON. 


Extent.  Nova  Scotia  is  the  southernmost  part  of  the  British  American  territoiy  es  4i 
north  Atlantic  coast :  it  has  therefore  a  milder  climate  than  either  New  Brunswick  or  Lov^ 
er  Canada.     It  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being  separated  firom  Prinoe  EdweiA 
Island,  on  the  north-east,  by  a  narrow  strait ;  and  at  the  north-west,  firom  New 
wick,  by  the  bay  of  Fundy :  on  the  north  it  is  joined  to  the  latter  fvovinoe  by 
mus  about  twelve  miles  wide.     The  province  is  an  oblong  square,  or  rather  it 
in  shape  a  mitten  —  the  thumb  of  which  is  gently  feeling  New  Brunswick.     Its  _ 
length  is  380  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  40  to  60  miles.     From  the  northern 
ffle  to  the  Atlantic,  the  distance  exceeds  100   miles.     The  land  area  is  estimated  il 
9,534,196  of  acres,  or  15,700  square  miles. 

Surface.     There  is  considerable  diversity  in   the  aspect  of  the  province;  aHlioi||^ 
there  are  but  few  hills  that  will  exceed  600  feet  in  height,  the  features  of  Bome  difllM^' 
are  alpine.     The  north  and  south  mountains,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  vallgr  (if  r 
King's  and  Annapolis,  are  merely  hills;  the  Cobequid  range  running  through  CkMfc.: 
berland,  and  Mount  Thom,  are  not  more  elevated.    Blowmedon,  the  abmpt  tfrniiniftS 
of  the  north  mountains,  is  680  feet  high,  and  forms  a  beautiful  and  strilong  featoetf - 
King's  County.     The  southern,  or  Atlantic  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  oomparativfl^  '-'^ 
Aspotagoen,  near  Margaret's  bay,  is  bold,  but  not  lofly.     The   Ardoiae  Hill,  tluit 
mands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  America,  will  scarcely  exceed  700  feet  in  altitiid& 
country  is  furrowed  by  long  parallel  ridges,  that  extend  from  theeonth-west  to  m 
which  is  also  the  direction  of  the  rocky  strata.     From  the  stony  character  tif  4ie 
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lie  whole  sonthem  coast  has  been  called  iion-bonnd ;  bat  it  is  indented  by  beautiful  bays, 
md  innumerable  coves  and  inlets,  that  afford  shelter  to  all  kinds  of  vessels.  The  ua- 
xuing  operations  of  the  sea  have  notched  the  shores ;  tiie  rocks  have  been  scooped  oat| 
md  rugged  caves  and  grottoes  have  been  formed  even  in  masses  of  the  hardest  granite. 
Fhe  trap  rocks  on  the  border  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  present  a  series  of  mural  cliffs  and  oveiw 
nmffing  precipices. 

The  north-eastern  shores  are  low,  being  bordered  chiefly  by  sandstones ;  the  scenery  is 
ame,  and  the  harbors  are  comparatively  shallow.  The  coast  is  smoother,  and  the  laiids 
ire  far  better  adapted  to  agriculture  than  those  of  the  south.  Almost  the  entire  surface 
B  channelled  by  deep  ravines  and  narrow  gorges,  which  diversify  the  scenery,  and  give 
in  idea  to  the  traveller  that  the  land  is  high^  than  it  really  is. 

Between  the  north  and  south  mountains  there  is  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  valley, 
K)  miles  long,  and,  upon  an  average,  5  miles  broad,  stretching  from  the  Basin  of  Mktas, 
hrough  Kin^s  and  Annapolis  counties,  to  the  head  of  Annapolis  Basin.  The  Shnbena- 
adie,  La  Have,  Avon,  and  Graspereau,  have  their  valleys.  The  valley  of  the  Stewiacke  is 
ine  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  province.  All  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Fun* 
ly  and  its  terminating  basins,  are  skirted  by  tracts  of  marine  alluvium,  which  is  overflown 
IV  the  high  tides,  except  where  they  have  been  rescued  from  the  sea  by  embankments. 
The  streams  of  the  eastern  shores  also  run  through  tracts  of  flat  land  and  fertile  inters 
^ales.  Above  the  limits  of  the  sea,  the  streams  and  lake-outlets  run  through  tracts  of 
rash-water  alluvium,  known  as  intervales ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  high  and  the  low— - 
Mth  are  very  fertile. 

Harbors  and  Rivers.  Along  the  northern  coast  of  the  province  the  tides  rise  only 
I  few  feet,  and  they  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  vv'inds  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
jKwrence.  The  lands  are  low,  and  the  streams  arc  more  sluggish  than  those  of  the 
oothem  coast.  The  banks  of  the  River  Philip,  celebrated  for  its  fine  trout,  have 
iew  inhabitants,  and  the  water  at  its  mouth  is  very  shallow ;  but  the  harbor  of  Pugwash 
T  Waterfordj  only  four  miles  distant,  has  18  feet  of  water  over  its  bar  at  low  water,  and 
he  largest  ships  are  received  into  a  fine  basin,  where  they  lay  afloat  at  all  times  of  tide, 
fhe  advantages  of  this  harbor  and  its  neighboring  rivers,  have  produced  a  livelv  timber- 
rade  to  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  which  is  oi  superior 
nalitv. 

Wallace  Bay  will  also  admit  large  ships  at  high  water,  and  small  craft  enler  the  mouth 
f  the  river.  Extensive  mud  flats  are  laid  bare  at  low  water,  and  there  are  about  600 
cres  of  low  mar^h  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  creeks.  This  port  is  advantageously 
ituated  for  ship-building,  the  lumber  trade,  and  the  Gulf  fisheries.  The  river  takes  ite 
Lse  from  Folly  Lake,  in  Polchester ;  and,  besides  affording  a  passage  for  timber,  it  af- 
>rds  good  sites  for  mills  and  sawing-machinery. 

The  next  harbor  on  this  coast  is  Tatmagouche^  a  pretty  bay;  but  the  water  is  shallow, 
nd  the  river  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth  that  prevents  large  vessels  entering:  they  are, 
cvertheless,  safely  loaded  outside.  This  stream  descends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
be  Coboquid  mountains,  and  traverses  an  excellent  tract  of  wild  land.  Tatmagouchc 
Jay  al-^o  n^ceiv(»s  River  John,  a  fine  stream,  that  has  been  latterly  much  improved  as  a 
ite  for  ship-building.  Carribou  harbor  is  also  a  convenient  inlet  for  small  vessels.  This 
art  of  the  coast  is  indented  by  a  number  of  small  creeks  which  run  through  tracts  of  low 
iar?h. 

The  harbor  of  Piciou  is  sufficiently  capacious,  even  at  low  water,  when  the  tide  is 
rithdrawii  from  the  extensive  flats  of  the  rivers.  Both  on  the  flood  and  ebb  tide,  there  is 
rapid  current  through  its  narrow  entrance.  Near  the  time  of  high  water,  the  largest 
hips  enter  in  perfect  safety;  and  the  light-house  standing  by  the  side  of  the  channel,  is  a 
anicient  guide  at  night.  It  is  peculiarly  advantageous  tnat  the  coal-field  of  the  province 
\  indented  by  this  fine  harbor  and  its  inflowing  rivers,  by  which  an  immense  export  of 
oal  is  annually  made  to  the  United  States.  The  rivers  are  the  West,  Middle,  and  East; 
le  latter  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  six  miles  from  its  debouchement  into  the  harbor, 
nd  the  water  is  suflieiently  deep  at  its  mouth  to  allow  the  ships  employed  in  the  coal* 
•ade  to  li(»  afloat.     Like  the  streams  already  noticed,  these  rivers,  above  their  navigable 
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|K>inti^,  are  highly  useful  for  rafting  downwards  the  timber  of  the  interior  ibrestB.  They 
altfo  afford  numerous  sites  for  mills,  and,  at  their  branching  extremities,  they  irrigate  the 
cleared  uplands,  and  finally  diminishing  to  small  brooks,  they  drain  the  TaUeye  aid 
lakes  of  the  wilderness. 

The  strait  or  Gut  of  CanseaUy  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  grand  thoroagfabie  ef 
all  the  l^ovincial  and  American  trade  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  n  ineilefch 
chaiuiel  is  about  a  mile  wide,  upwards  of  20  fathoms  deep,  and  15  miles  in  length.  The 
current  usually  runs  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  sometimes  sereial 
days  in  one  direction,  according  to  the  winds.  The  scenery  is  magnificent ;  and,  dming 
the  summer  season,  it  is  enlivened  by  fleets  of  vessels  of  almost  every  descriptioD.  ThS 
strait  separates  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  geological  evidences  are  such  as  is* 
dicate  the  breaking  through  of  a  narrow  isthmus  by  the  operation  of  powerful  cairenti^ 

The  narrowness  of  the  passage  renders  it  capable  of  being  defended ;  and  the  piogim 
of  fleets  may  be  arrested  by  batteries  upon  the  shore.  The  number  of  American  fining 
vessels  that  pass  through  the  strait,  going  to  and  returning  from  the  Gulf,  has  I  een 
puted  at  3,000  per  annum.  Adding  to  these  the  number  of  coasters,  fishermen,  and  til 
ber  ships  of  the  provinces,  with  those  employed  in  the  Pictou  coal-trade,  the  aggregate  ie 
immense. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  all  the  ports  and  harbors  northward  of  the  Strait  of 
of  Canseau,  those  of  Northumberland  Strait^  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Bay  Chslsa^ 
are  blocked  up  by  ice  during  the  winter  season,  when  a  vast  expanse  of  the  open  sea  m 
covered  by  the  crystal  element,  and  thick  falls  and  drifts  of  snow.  The  sealing  up  of  the 
harbors  commences  about  the  first  of  January,  and  the  ice  continues  to  the  middk^f 
April,  and  sometimes  later.  The  mail  is  carried  regularly  from  Cape  Tormentine,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bay  de  Verte,  across  the  ice  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  nine  miles,  in  a  boik 
built  for  the  purpose.  This  boat  is  drawn  by  the  couriers  over  the  ice,  or  pushed  alooff  the 
open  spaces  in  the  water,  with  great  patience  and  endurance.  The  passage  is  indeed 
dangerous  —  fatal  accidents  have  happened,  and  a  number  of  persons  have  been  suienhf 
frost-bitten  in  crossing  the  channel.  Bears  and  carribou  have  been  known  to  perform  ths 
half-aquatic  journey ;  and,  in  one  instance,  bruin  was  seen  floating  about  on  an  ioeeaie 
in  the  Gulf.  Droves  of  seals,  and  occasionally  wahruses,  frequent  the  fields  of  ioe;  evdL 
when  they  happen  to  drift  near  the  shore,  they  are  attacked  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Stnik 
of  Canseau  is  also  choked  up,  and  fixed  or  floating  masses  of  ice  prevent  every  kiiid«f 
navigation.  The  principal  southern  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  are  free  from  such  obstmctioMi 
even  in  the  intensest  cold.  Their  proximity  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic, prevent  any  great  or  very  permanent  collection  of  ice  along  their  seaboard. 

Chedabucto  Bay,  between  Cape  Canseau  and  Red  Head,  into  which  the  Gat  of  Csft^ 
seau  discharges  at  its  Atlantic  end,  is  20  miles  long  and  10  nules  wide ;  it  has  hot  iM 
shoal,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  navy.  At  its  inner  extremity  is  As 
harbor  of  Guysboro'  or  Milford  HaveUj  which  will  admit  vessels  of  600  tons  bnrthciL  ft 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  three  miles  long,  perfectly  shdteradip| 
all  winds.  A  lake-like  appendage  extends  still  farther  —  the  whole  being  navigable  mkllf 
ten  mih's  from  tiie  bay.  A  tract  of  marshy  intervale,  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  and  two  mM 
long,  skirts  the  basin  ;  from  thence  a  fine  valley  narrows  itself  between  the  .hills,  as  iloi>' 
vances  into  the  interior.  The  whole  scenery  is  bold,  variegated,  and  peculiarly  attradbi) 
Salmon  River,  entering  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  a  small  stream.  Crow  Harbor,  on  the  wofA 
side,  is  a  semi-circular  cove,  much  frequented  by  the  fishermen. 

TIh;  harbor  of  Canseau,  situated  at  the  south-easternmost  entrance  of  Chedabnoloftff 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  hi  Vl 
spring,  when,  like  Chedabucto  Bay,  it  is  often  filled  with  drift  ice  firom  the  Gmf  of-gt 
Lawrence  ;  yet  it  is  seldom  unnavigable  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  B^V 
formed  by  St  George's,  Durell's,  and  other  small  islands^  between  which  and  the  aift 
land  there  is  a  deep  channel,  with  good  anchorage.  This  harbor,  although  not  vefyc<||} 
cious,  is  the  resort  of  vessels  during  gales  from  the  westward.  As  a  fishing  BtatioeiJBp 
unrivalled.  ..^ 

St.  Andrews^  WJUtehead^  Raspberry,  and  Whale  Islands,  and  Dover  AwntoTi  all  dHi 
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shelter.—- The  coast  in  this  quarter  is  formed  of  white  granitey  which  has  been  sculptured 
by  the  waves  into  the  most  fantastic  forms ;  and,  from  being  undermined,  large  shelving 
masses  slope  towards  the  sea,  like  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Tbrbay  is  pretty  well  sheltered,  but  a  number  of  rocks  and  shoals  at  its  entrance  ren- 
ders the  navigation  unsafe  to  any  but  good  pilots.  It  receives  several  fine  streams — ^the 
largest  of  which  is  Ingersol's  river,  springing  from  a  series  of  small  lakes  to  the  north. 
New  and  Geddis  harbors  are  small  inlets. 

CoufUty  harbor  is  a  deep  indentation,  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burthen,  10  miles. 
It  receives  a  river,  and  several  small  streams,  that  flow  in  from  the  lakes  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  of  the  north.  It  was  settled  by  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, in  1783 ;  but,  from  the  rocky  and  sterile  character  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  been  much 
improved. 

The  next  river  is  St.  Mary*Sj  a  romantic  stream,  that  stretches  away  towards  Ste- 
wiacke ;  and  its  eastern  branches  drain  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  uninhabited  districts 
remote  from  the  coast.  It  opens  into  a  spacious  and  deep  bay,  into  which  the  largest 
ships  may  enter,  and  ride  in  perfect  safetv.  Fishermaris  harbor  is  also  a  convenient 
haven  for  coasters.  The  inlets  and  islands  between  this  place  and  Halifax  are  nu- 
merous— Liscombj  Beaver,  Sheet,  Ship,  Jeddore,  Musquodoboit,  Chezzecook,  and  Cole 
harbors,  are  the  most  important ;  and,  with  other  indentations,  they  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  coast  peculiarly  favorable,  and  offer  facilities  for  fishing  not  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  From  its  maritime  resources  alone,  this  coast  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  support  of  a  numerous  population,  and  the  supply  of  immense  exports. 

The  harbor  of  Halifax  (in  Lat.  44  deg.  40  min.  N.,  Long.  63  deg.  60  min.  W.)  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  America.  No  sooner  was  it  discovered,  than  the 
British  and  French  fleets  made  it  their  point  of  rendezvous,  in  the  early  struggles  of  the 
two  powers  to  occupy  and  hold  the  country.  It  was  also  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Mic- 
mac  Indians,  who  for  many  years  continued  their  barbarous  warfare  against  the  first 
colonists  who  settled  upon  its  shores.  The  lakes  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  Shubenacadie, 
afibrded  them  an  easy  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  fisheries  and 
bunting  grounds  in  this  quarter  were  also  highly  prized.  The  navies  of  all  Europe 
might  enter  this  harbor,  which  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  opens  into  the 
Atlantic  from  the  north,  and  after  extending  fifteen  miles,  terminates  in  a  beautiful  land- 
locked basin,  where  whole  fleets  may  ride  at  good  anchorage.  Its  wide  entrance  be- 
tween Sambro  Light  and  Devil's  Island,  is  almost  free  from  danger.  JVTKnab's  Islandy 
on  the  eastern  border,  is  three  miles  long ;  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  the  eastern 
passage,  frequented  by  the  smaller  vessels.  The  entrance  to  this  port  is  well  lighted, 
and  buoys  are  fixed  upon  all  the  shoals.  A  fine  deep  channel  stretches  towards  Mar- 
garet's Bay,  called  the  North-west  Arm,  which  renders  the  site  of  the  city  of  Halifax  a 
peninsula. 

From  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  port,  it  has  been  wisely  selected  for  the  capital 
of  the  province,  which  stands  on  its  western  side,  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  de- 
fended by  G(^rge's  Island,  a  bold  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor.  Halifax  is  the 
first  safe  port  that  can  be  reached  on  the  continent  of  North  America  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  after  leaving  Great  Britain.  It  has  therefore  been  selected  for  the  first  landing 
for  the  steamers  from  Europe. 

Sackville  river  runs  from  small  lakes  and  swamps,  situate  in  the  direction  of  Wind- 
sor ;  and  having  washed  a  rocky  bed,  is  finally  poured  into  Bedford  Basin,  at  its  northern 
extremity.  Nine  mile  river  is  smaller  than  the  Sackville,  and  both  are  employed  in  pro- 
pelling manufacturing  machinery. 

Sambro  harbor  is  a  small  bay,  with  a  narrow  mouth ;  yet  it  has  saved  many  vessels 
from  shipwreck  after  thoy  had  fallen  to  leeward  of  Halijfax  in  gales  from  the  south-east* 
Proceeding  westward,  the  Atlantic  makes  a  deep  notch  into  the  central  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  sends  out  MargareCs  and  Mahone  Bays,  The  former  of  these  is  of  itself  an 
immense  haven ;  and  besides  Pennant,  Prospect,  Dover,  and  Indian  harbors,  there  are 
other  inlets  that  admit  vessels  of  every  tonnage.  This  bay  receives  a  number  of  small 
streams  affording  mill  sites,  and  its  waters  abound  in  fish. 

Mahone  Bay,  justly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in 
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diameter.    The  Tameook  Islandfl,  at  its  entrance,  hteA  off  liie  aea  to  ibe  WUflitML 
The  harbor  of  Chester  is  also  protecfted.    The  whole  vhore  abomdB  in  river 
inlets  of  deep  water.     The  islands  thicken  as  the  mariliAie  traveller  adranon, 
same  infinite  vcudety  in  shape  and  feature.     A  few  are  tinnly  inhahitnJ     iiilirti 
covered  with  evergreens. 

The  harbor  of  lAmenburg  is  separated  from  Malione  Bay  liy  a  narrow 
is  acces:«iblc  for  ships  of  the  largest  class.     Its  l)orders  weie  setfled  by 


Swiss  in  1751.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  fisheries,  facilities  for  coinmewse,  ha^H 
been  improved  by  a  sober  and  industrious  population,  have  made  the  wildemeaa  iatf 
quarter  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  town  of  Lunenburg  stands  upon  ihe  Jta^lbcmtt 
bank  of  the  bay.  At  its  commencement  it  was  much  exposed  to  the  attaeka  -of  ^tel^ 
dians,  and  remnants  of  the  block-houses  and  palisades  still  remain,  that  ixreie 
the  first  immigrants  for  its  defence. 

LeHave,  six  miles  westward  of  Lunenburg,  was  taken  possesrion  of  by  4ie 
in  1613.     In  1634,  LaTour  obtained  an  extensive  grant  of  land  along  its  baidEs; 


his  fort^  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  still  to  be  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  mai^  ^H^ 
cal  events.  At  the  entmnce  of  this  admirable  harbor  there  are  a  number  of  JdiOH^ 
affording  the  necessary  shelter  against  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  boisterona  Aflaalit 
fiome  of  these  are  mere  inlets,  or  naked  rocks.  Some  are  tufted  with  Terdaaft  «polik 
while  the  larger  and  more  fertile  of  the  group,  are  shaded  by  forest  trees  and  wiak^ 
bery.  The  noble  and  most  romantic  river  enters  the  outer  harbor,  tfarongh  a  Wh 
row  passage,  and  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  15  miles;  a  bar  at  its  mouth  has  SI  htH 
water  at  full  sea.  Three  miles  above,  at  the  ferry,  the  river  is  thiee-quaiteis  sf  a 
mile  wide,  and  from  three  to  six  fathoms  deep.  Eighteen  mQes  from  its  ' 
ment,  it  passes  over  a  fall  of  20  feet  Six  miles  farther  up,  it  has  another  catao 
passing  beauty.  This  fine  stream  takes  its  rise  at  the  kempt  lake ;  and  its 
sources  touch  the  head  of  the  Graspcreau,  emptying  in  the  opposite  direction  into 
Basin.  The  main  trunk  of  the  river,  and  its  lakes,  were  the  route  of  the  Indians  in 
mer  times,  when  they  transported  their  light  bark  canoes  up  the  rapids,  and  aoon 
portages,  to  the  Graspereau  lakes  at  Horton,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Fnndy. 
IS  now  occupicKi  by  numerous  saw  mills,  and  therefore  its  salmon  fishery  has  beeaaaah 
destroyed.  The  whole  scenery  is  of  the  most  fascinating  character.  The  uncnitivaM 
intervales  are  covered  with  shrubbery ;  and,  on  the  hills,  the  tall  tronk  of  the  pine^ 
ing  far  above  all  its  competitors,  waves  gracefully  in  the  air.  The  lakes  also  hafs 
little  islets,  shaded  by  the  maple,  the  beach,  or  the  oak.  Nature,  in  all  its  wild  hisri 
ance,  still  holds  uncontrolled  dominion ;  and  the  bear  and  moose  wander  ftrongh  %t 
forests  fearless  of  the  hunter's  skill. 

Petite  Riviere  is  a  small  stream,  still  further  westward.  Its  month  is  aomewintt 
tered  by  Cape  JjcHave  and  Indian  Island.  Port  Medway^  another  exoellmt 
opens  directly  into  the  sea.  Ships  of  the  largest  class  enter  this  port,  and 
with  timber,  or  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  Its  river,  which  communicates  wMi  lilll 
RosignoJ,  has  been  much  employed  to  raft  the  timber  of  the  back  coantyduwMWSllill 
the  saw-mills,  which  are  in  constant  employment  near  its  mouth.  t*^ 

Lirrrpool  was  called  by  the  Indians  Rosignol.  It  is  about  80  miles  west  of  HdiiBi 
and  14  from  Cape  LeHave.  A  fine  bay  is  formed  inside  of  Coffin's  Island,  where  IhSI 
is  good  anchomge,  and  ships  of  any  burthen  may  ascend  to  ^e  town,  sitnated  at  Hi 
junction  of  the  river  with  the  bay.  The  current  produced  by  the  stream  prevents ^flfe 
harbor  from  freezing  over  during  the  winter :  its  commerce,  therefore,  is  not  intenQ|Mift 
and  the  faoilities  it  affords  for  fishing  and  the  lumber  trade,  have  rendered  it  a  plBDl(4tt 
importance.  There  is  a  light-house  on  Coffin's  Island,  and  another  at  the  baitsiy  IJi 
joining  the  town.  rt 

The  Ijiverpool  river,  with  its  numerous  lakes,  affords  extensive  water  com 
with  the  interior  country,  notwithstanding  the  stream  a  short  distance  above  ili 
is  not  navigable  for  vessels.     It  sends  down  from  its  lakes,  and  over  its  Tapidsi  Sdl 
mense  supply  of  timber  annually.     A  dam  has  been  thrown   across  "iie   rtvar  at 
town,  and  mills  with  every  variety  of  sawing  machinery^  are  jcept  in  o  xistaiit 
But  by  these  worics  the  salmon  ^hery  has  been  ahnost  destroyed.     About 
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re  Bfill-town,  the  river  widens  into  Ponhook  lake,  and  enten  the  great  lake  10 
ler  north.  Lake  Rosignol  ia  nearly  20  miles  long,  and  upon  an  average,  4  miles 
B.  This  beautiful  inland  basin  is  studded  with  iuands  of  various  forms  and  dimen- 
•I  fiom  the  naked  or  lichen  covered  rock|  to  the  fertile  tract  covered  with  soil,  capa- 
9f  cultivation,  and  overshadowed  by  forest  trees.  The  shores  are  deeply  notched  by 
ka  and  coves,  that  alternate  with  sharp  rocky  headlandbi  against  which  the  waves 
I  with  great  violence.  As  the  canoe  elides  along  between  the  narrow  islands,  the 
tores  (Usclose  glimpses  of  the  sky  and  distant  high  lands,  while  the  evanescent  view 
langed  with  a  rapidity  that  baffles  the  strongest  efforts  of  subsequent  recollection, 
aim  weather  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  water  reflects  like  a  mirror  the  form  of  the 
ids,  rocks  and  trees,  which  are  inverted,  and  with  base  to  base,  present  the  traveller 
i  a  double  view  of  the  wild  landscape.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the  surrounding 
itry  is  a  wilderness,  visited  only  by  the  lumbermen  and  the  Indian  hunter.  The 
r  extends  from  the  lake  north-west,  and  a  number  of  small  basins  send  in  their  sur- 

waters  through  a  channel  near  its  entrance.  About  8  miles  further  north,  the 
un  enters  into  Fairy  lake,  called  by  the  Indians,  who  have  a  settlement  upon  its 
em  border,  Kedgumcoogic.  This  is  also  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  studded  with 
ids,  and  there  are  some  excellent  lands  upon  its  borders.  The  whole  interior  coun- 
tn  this  quarter  is  dotted  with  the  lakes  emptying  into  Rosignol,  or  Port  Medway 
«.  Combined  with  the  undulating  surface,  these  clear  and  gravelly  bordered  resei^ 
i  render  the  scenery  very  attractive ;  but  as  cultivation  has  not  yet  penetrated  these 
id  recesses,  a  deep  gloom  and  silence  prevails  over  immense  tracts.  The  Liverpool 
'  continues  its  northerly  course  until  it  reaches  the  head  of  Allen's  river  in  the  county 
Lnnapolis,  which  it  touches  at  its  extreme  sources  about  70  miles  firom  its  mouth, 
12  miles  from  Annapolis  Basin.  These  rivers  and  lakes  have  always  aflbrded  the 
rigines  an  easy  communication  across  the  province.  The  Indians  traverse  the  whole 
ince  in  their  canoes,  excepting  a  few  portages  made  to  avoid  rapids,  some  of  which 
3ot  free  from  danger.     There  are  several  beautiful  falls  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Med* 

rivers,  which  offer  immense  power  for  carrying  machinery.  These  streams  and  the 
Have,  with  the  numerous  lakes  associated  with  them,  have  already  opened  the  for- 
of  the  central  portion  of  this  part  of  the  province.  They  are  natural  canals,  and 
keys  that  unlock  the  physical  wealth  of  the  country.  By  having  their  obstructions 
3ved,  they  will  become  hereafter,  by  the  labor  of  a  greater  population,  important 
iliaries  to  the  resources  of  the  western  district 

art  Moutan  ia  a  fine  bay,  witli  islands.  Its  lands  were  settled  in  1783,  by  soldiers  of 
British  Legion ;  but  from  the  rocky  character  of  the  soU,  and  a  destructive  fire  that 
lumed  their  villiige,  they  abandoned  their  enterprise.  The  lands  have  since  been 
n  up  by  other  persons,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Port  Joli  has  very 
low  water.  There  ia  good  anchorage  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Hebert ;  but  the  head 
he  bay  ia  shoaled  off  by  a  collection  of  marine  alluvium.  Sable  River  is  a  barred 
K)r,  admitting  the  tide  about  six  miles.  The  stream  reaches  a  great  distance  into  the 
ihabited  country,  northward.  Besides  these,  there  are  Bagged  Island  harbor,  and 
:r  covea,  frequented  by  the  fishermen. 

n-dan  river,  is  navigable  10  miles.  This  stream  runs  over  a  very  rocky  bed,  and  its 
ces  approach  the  tributaries  of  lake  RosignoL  We  now  arrive  at  Shelbume  harbor^ 
2h^  like  Halifax,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  havens  in  America.  McNut's  isl- 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  wide-mouthed  bay,  and  is  the  site  of  a  lofty  lifl^tp 
se.  The  main  entrance,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  free  from  all  danger.  The 
,  three  miles  long,  has  deep  water  and  good  holding  ground.  Roseway  river,  a  con- 
rable  stream,  is  employed  near  its  exit  to  propel  saw  and  grist  mills* 
helburne  was  almost  unoccupied  till  the  termination  of  the  last  American  revolution- 
war,  when  upwards  of  400  families  associated  themselves  at  New  York,  and  finallv 
red  at  Port  Roseway  on  the  4th  of  May,  1783.  They  immediately  laid  out  a  hand- 
e  town,  and  the  population  was  soon  increased  to  12,000 ;  but  the  soil,  which  is  veiy 
y,  proved  ungrateful,  and  the  place  was  afterwards  almost  entirely  deserted.  Since 
period  it  has  slowly  revived,  under  the  operations  of  the  fisheries  and  timber  trade, 
rocks  also  have  been  cleared  away,  and  some  fine  fiields  have  been  brought  into  coir 
don.  A 
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A  series  of  small  lakes  in  the  interior  give  rise  to  &  liTer  called  ilie  CSjrde,  I 

snppoeed  resemblance  to  the  Clyde  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  beantifnl  itnun,  vin 
way  through  narrow  intervales,  that  form  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  in  cteep  di 
worn  out  of  the  granite  and  slate.  It  gives  passage  to  the  timber  of  ita  banka,  a 
a  harbor  at  its  mouth.  The  shores  in  this  quarter  are  but  thinly  populated.  Thia  liito 
and  its  harbor  are  separated  by  a  long  narrow  peninetda  from  Fort  La  Tour,  tke  nIaiC 
a  disastrous  settlement  made  by  the  French  in  1626.  The  relica  of  tfaeir 
are  still  visible. 

The  next  harbor  of  much  importance  is  BarringlOH^     This  is  a  fine  bay, 
Cape  Sable  island,  which  occupies  its  mouth,  leaving  a  channel  on  each  Bide.     The  b^ 
and  adjacent  shores  abound  in  fish.     The  inhabitants,  whose  forefatheia  \raK  from  Nav 
England,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.     Saw  mills  have  been  eieoted  WfM  4 
the  river  and  other  streams ;  and  much  of  the  soil,  after  the  rocky  bowldf^a  bav«  ka 
removed  from  it,  is  found  to  be  strong  and  productive.  ^ 

The  principal  harbors  between  cape  Sable  and  Yarmouth,  are  Pubmco,  i1  Jiuptif,  H^ 
ket  River  and  Jebogve.  The  whole  of  this,  the  sooth-west  coast  of  the  proTince,  ia  bv, 
and  abounds  in  coves  and  creeks,  skirted  by  low  marshes.  It  is  defended  by  iataodiif 
every  form :  in  Argyle  bay  alone  their  number  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  300.  TbeaeU- 
ands,  with  the  lakes,  creeks,  and  marshes,  of  the  main  land,  present  an  infinify  of  iam 
and  beauty.  Anchorage  is  offered  for  vessels  of  all  sizes;  and,  besides  excellent  fisfaai^ 
every  convenience  is  ofl'ered  for  ship-building. 

iSisket  river,  opening  into  the  above  bay  is  navigable  eight  miles.  Above  the  tids  it 
connects  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  may  be  traversed  in  boats  to  the  distanoe  of  30  niM. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  part  of  the  province  is  interspersed  with  lakea  from  cmatvla 
miles  in  length.     The  peculiar  features   and  beauty  of  the  Tusket  made  it  the  *    ' 

the  Indians,  who,  with  their  light  barks,  crossed  thence  to  lake  Rosigi 
siboo,  emptying  into  St.  Mary's  bay.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  al 
assembled  here  to  oifer  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  traces  of  1 
still  remaining  upon  certain  rocks  are  such  as  corroborate  that  opinion.       It 

these  interior  retreats  and  fastnesses  that  the  Indians  and  frequently  the  French  ol 

made  their  escape,  when  they  were  defeated  upon  the  sea-board,  tbos  the  sites  of  4H 
encampments,  known  by  the  presence  of  apple  trees  and  Indian  relics  slili  found  JaK 
mote  situations. 

Jebogve  river  and  harbor,  are  navigable  six  miles.  Their  opening  into  tbc  sea  ia  ■» 
row  and  not  to  be  passed  at  low  water.  The  principal  harbor  of  YarmoNiA,  is  still  aW 
by  the  fishermen  cape  Forchu.  It  is  capacious  and  well  sheltered,  and  navigable  fa 
large  ships  to  the  Uiriving  town  stretched  along  its  south-eastern  bonier.  SmaUfmfi 
aseend  still  higher,  and  might  be  locked  upwards  into  the  adjacent  lakes.  Tlw  JebooM, 
Chegoggin,  Beaver,  Salmon,  and  Tusket  rivers  with  numerous  lakes,  afibnl  abamK 
meann  of  internal  water  communication,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  divaaiHi 
bylhe  most  fascinating  landscapes,  and  the  elements  of  BUOcessAil  industry.  Tbattv- 
ber  of  the  interior,  the  fisheries,  and  proximity  of  the  port  to  tlie  United  Stately  haK 
rendered  it  highly  important,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  improving  perhaps 
mpidly  than  any  other  part;  of  the  province. 

Northward  of  Yarmouth  there  are  Jegoggin  harbor,  and  a  few  small  ooves:  bstl 
are  chiefly  advantageous  as  fishing  stations.  The  whole  southern  shore  of  St.  M 
a  wide  and  deep  inlet,  is  without  a  harbor,  excepting  the  fine  inlet  and  bo&in  oC< 
or  Wfffmoutk.     The  trappean  rocks  of  the  North  Mountains  of  King's  and 

are  extended  beyond  the  narrow  inlet  of  Digby  to  Brier  island,  where  they 

having  formed  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary's.  This  long  and  nairow  peninsnlfti  _ 
through  at  the  Grand  and  Petit  passages,  two  convenient  harbors  for  vessels  booillip 
the  hay  of  Fundy.     The  coasts  of  that  bay  have  been  described  already.  0 

Climate.     The  south  wind  in  Nova  Scotia  is  warm  at  aU  seasona  of  t  he  year.    Ia4' 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  bdow  and  ioB,tm 
universal  frigidity  prevails^—  when  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  ciacki      and  splitting,  ^  T 
all  the  rivers  and  lakes   are  sealed  up  by  the  intensity  of  t  t,  no  sooocr  4|pf 

the  Booth  wind  blow  than  the  whole  scene  is  softened — t  r      opmes  wann  Iflll 
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nellow,  and  there  is  a  thaw.  The  atmoBphere  bronght  over  the  land  from  the  south 
Ming  loaded  with  vapor  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  warm  sea  surface,  frequent- 
y  bnngs  rain,  and  the  condensation  carried  on  by  the  cooler  land  surface  along  the 
yoast  in  the  spring  produces  fogs.  The  air  over  the  interior  lands  soon  acquires  the 
temperature  necessary  to  dispel  these  fogs,  and  therefore  while  some  of  the  shores 
ire  obscured  by  them,  the  inland  districts  enjoy  a  clear  sky.  From  the  proximity 
!lf  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  stream,  she  enjoys  the  amelioration  of  climate  thus  pro- 
iaced  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  British  provinces.  Her  earlier  spring — 
kter  autumn,  and,  consequently,  longer  vegetating  period,  give  a  decided  advantage 
rmr  New  Brunswick,  whose  difference  of  latitude  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  its 
greater  winter  severity,  and  the  brevity  of  the  summer.  From  the  causes  thus  brief- 
ly alluded  to,  the  climate  is  variable,  and  liable  to  sudden  changes.  The  north  winds 
ire  cold,  and  the  north-cast  winds  are  always  chilly;  and  the  latter,  except  in  the 
month  of  May,  are  accompanied  by  rain  or  driving  snow  storms.  The  south  winds 
tiring  low  flying  clouds  and  showers.  The  south-west  wind  rolls  in  banks  of  fog 
except  in  the  summer,  when,  with  the  westerly  breeze,  it  is  warm  and  pleasant,  o. 
ittended  with  thunder  showers.  The  most  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north-west, 
to  which  point  they  always  return  after  a  storm. 

In  some  of  the  coldest  nights  of  January  and  February,  the  mercury  will  descend  to 
iS  deg.  below  zero,  and  in  the  hottest  days  of  July  and  August  it  rises  to  96  deg.  Fahr. 
The  climate  is  somewhat  dissimilar  at  different  places,  and  the  spring  is  earlier  and 
nmrmer  in  the  interior  than  on  the  sea  coasts.  The  heat  of  summer  is,  in  general,  reg- 
tilar  and  moderate,  and  there  are  only  a  few  days  of  extreme  temperature.  The  au- 
tumns arc  delightful,  and  the  air  clear,  elastic,  and  healthy.  This  season  is  peculiar  on 
looount  of  a  calm  and  pleasant  period  called  the  Indian  summer,  when  the  fading  leaves 
rf  the  forest  present  brilliant  tints  of  every  color.  About  the  first  of  December  the 
lights  become  cold,  and  bracing  westerly  winds  begin  to  blow.  The  winter  commences 
>y  the  first  of  January,  and  may  be  said  to  continue  until  the  latter  part  of  March,  and 
lometimos  into  April.  At  this  season  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  loaded  with  frosty 
rapor.  Driving  storms  pile  up  the  snow,  half  burying  the  farm  houses,  obstructing  the 
tmds,  and  mantling  the  earth  in  white.  The  hardest  woods  crack  with  the  frost,  and  the 
;hickencd  ice  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  sends  out  low  bellowing  sounds  like  distant  thun- 
Icr.  In  March  the  atmosphere  becomes  clear.  The  frosty  nights  that  succeed  the  warm 
lanny  days  form  a  crust  upon  the  snow,  and  the  Indian  traverses  the  forests  upon  snow- 
jhoes  in  quest  of  Moose  and  Carribou.  By  the  first  of  April  the  scene  is  greatly 
jhanged.  The  robin,  blackbird,  sparrow,  and  other  migratory  birds,  begin  to  return,  and 
arge  flocks  of  wild  gccse,  in  columns  resembling  the  Queen's  broad  arrow,  singing  their 
>nly  s»oiig,  the  loud  coo-hoonk^  are  seen  pushing  onward  to  the  north-east  for  summer 
luartcrs.  Summer  soon  commences,  and  nature  puts  on  her  gayest  dress.  The  woods 
ind  coppices  are  filled  with  sweet  songsters,  and  every  animated  being  rejoices  in  the 
jlenitude  of  existence. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  climate  are  the  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
:he  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Thunder  and  lightning  arc  violent.  The 
mow,  formerly  mucrh  dreaded  by  Europeans,  is  decidedly  advantageous.  Upon  it  tim- 
K*r  is  cheaply  transported  to  the  saw-mills ;  hay  is  removed  from  the  marches  and  inter- 
rales;  and  poles  for  fencing,  with  wood  for  fuel,  are  obtained  for  summer  supplies.  The 
•nos<t  fruitful  seasons  have  been  preceded  by  winters  of  deep  snow,  which  are  supposed 
x>  keep  the  earth  warm.  In  April  the  grass  begins  to  grow  beneath  the  deepest  drifts. 
Exceptiiifij  the  fodder  that  it  requires  for  live  stock,  the  winter  is  no  material  drawback 
jpon  the  labor  of  the  farmer.  In  it  he  threshes  his  grain,  fattens  his  oxen  and  swine  for 
narket,  and  prepares  for  the  coming  spring.  The  coldest  months  aflbrd  the  season  of 
:he  gnvdtest  gaiety  —  courtship  and  weddings  are  more  frequent  then  than  in  the  sultry 
nonths  of  summer. 

From  its  excessive  rigor,  great  extremes  and  sudden  changes,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  would  soon  undermine  the  human  constitution  ; 
rat  experience  has  proved  its  salubrity.  The  diseases  are  chiefly  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  and  pulmonary  consumption.     The  climate  is  free  firom  the  bilious  and  inter- 
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mittent  feven  of  the  Western  States,  and  parts  of  Canada;,  and  no  apedfie  diieaMi 

Snerated  in  the  country.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  attain  the  age  of  ninety  yeaxsi  ai 
NT  reach  a  hundred,  and  upwards.     The  most  fatal  dimtasiMi  an  those  inliodiiDid  \ij 
passenger  ships  from  foreign  parts. 

Productions.  The  operations  of  the  climate  upon  the  piodiiee  oif  agiiealtan^w 
more  favorable  than  in  other  countries  under  the  same  mean  annual  tempentnie^  B^ 
sides  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  regions,  the  great  heat  of  smnowr  pennila  thoaedia 
tropical  character  to  flourish  —  hence  a  greater  variety  may  be  produced  than  in  a 
er  part  of  the  world.  The  winters  aire  milder  than  those  of  New  Bmnswuslc, 
Canada,  or  the  State  of  Maine.     The  season  for  vegetation  is  snfficiantly  extei 

ripen  all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables  and  firuits.   Only  ^davs  are  reqmred  to  ripen , 

rye,  barley,  and  oats,  under  a  medium  tempemture  of  52  deg.  Faienheit.  BnckwiMil 
will  ripen  in  70  davs.  Pulse,  peas,  and  a  number  of  gaiden  vegetables  ara  brvnghtfi 
maturity  in  a  mucn  shorter  period ;  but  the  winter  wh^  raised  in  Upper  Canada  -aai 
the  United  States  has  not  been  successfully  cultivated  in  this  provinoe.  The  hnvtUSi^ 
of  the  atmosphere  renders  it  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  gmiwih  of  potatoesi  whiak  tt 
variety  in  kind,*  abundance  in  crop,  and  palatableness,  have  never  been  eiceUfd,  Ut 
plant  flourishes  in  every  kind  of  soil,  without  manure.  It  grows  among  the  aahea  eCtki 
burnt  ground — in  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore — low  down  in  the  vaUeysi  aad  hig^np 
among  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  but  the  greatest  returns  have  been  taken  from  IM 
loamy  lands.  The  medium  crop  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre ;  400  bushela  have 
raised,  and  perhaps  even  double  that  quantity  might  be  obtained  from  a  ainfl^e  acn 

Since  the  year  1835,  a  disease  called  the  dry  rot,  or  field  rot^  began  to  infeat  thia- 
able  tuber.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  a  disease,  which  many  believed  to  hfrmriilMfti 
that  season,  attacked  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  plant  simultaneously  in  Kaiopa  vi 
America,  and  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  crops  of  that  year.  The  cropa  of  VSU  wd 
1847  suffered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  disease  still  continues. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop — which,  it  is  hoped,  will  only  be  texnponoy^fti 
rata  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than  in  former  7eai%  whm 
it  only  occupied  a  small  space  in  the  kitchen  garden.  This  root  is  as  prodaotivein  Ifan 
Scotia  as  in  England,  and  would  be  found  very  valuable  for  &ttening'  oxen  and  ilMpi 
and  for  the  support  of  stock  during  the  winter.  The  Aberdeen,  white  stone,  and  i 
all  the  European  varieties  also  thrive  well.  Neither  the  mangul  wurtad,  the  angv 
nor  carrots,  have  been  brought  into  field  culture.  Onions,  parsnips,  canota,  heetii 
bages,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  and  all  the  cnlinary  Trgrtahhi  rf 
Britain,  are  cultivated  with  perfect  success. 

A  steady  improvement  has  been  made  in  horticulture  during  the  last  15  veeiii  iff 
pies  and  pears  of  the  best  kinds  are  grown  in  the  western  counties,  especually  in  HmIi 
Kings,  and  Annapolis,  where  the  price  of  cider  does  not  exceed  ten  anillinfla  per  htfldi 
The  cultivation  of  fruit  has  been  neglected  in  the  eastern  districts.  Peacheai  qWMIk 
plums,  apricots,  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air.  Thcar 
ties  and  cultivation  have  been  much  improved  by  the  Hon.  Charles  IL  Piesoott,  of 
wallis,  the  father  of  horticulture  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province.  Thia  _ 
product's  the  Isabella  grape  in  the  open  air,  and  from  it  a  wine  is  expressed  that  ia 
ly  rivalled  by  the  imported  kinds.  Besides  the  currants,  gooseberries,  and  atiM 
that  grow  wild,  the  English  kinds  have  been  planted,  and  produce  bountifully.  N 
of  exotic  shrubs  and  trees  have  been  transplanted  into  the  Province  of  late,  eapec 
the  neighborhood  of  Halifax.  In  general  they  are  thrifty,  and  being  associated  witli^ 
indigenous  woods,  they  are  highly  ornamented.     An  improved  state  of  the  pahBe 


is  now  manifest.     Onlv  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  traveller  passed  along  the  mnsM^ 
roads,  he  was  weariea  with  the  sight  of  the  log  house,  the  stomp  fieU,  and  the  JV^A 
forest ;  he  is  now  cheered  by  the  pretty  garden,  the  clean  house  yaro,  and  the  gej 
ers  presented  at  the  windows,  even  of  the  humblest  dwellings.     Mach  of  thia-  en 

•  UpwaidBof  60kiiidBQf  potetoMsraiaiasdiaNofaSeotak    BfatoAa  tribn^ 
noMiy  cape  and  midkifii,  there  eie  LoDdoaladae^ with  osliooet  and.  jjuiufm*    Muy, 


been  raiaed  from  the  seed  of  the  balls.  .^  j, 
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i|^n  to  gentlemen  like  the  individaal  jnst  mentioned,  the  effect  of  whose  examples 
ill  be  seen  for  ages  after  tbey  themselves  have  disappeared. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  the  grasses  are  of  much  im- 
urtance  to  the  farmer.  The  natural  grasses  are  very  numerous,  and  occupy  all  the  un- 
iproved  pastures  and  intervales.  Many  of  the  low  grounds  and  wild  meadows  supply 
dder  of  wild  grass ;  they  are,  therefore,  very  advantageous  to  the  new  settler.  The 
arshes  also  have  their  grasses  ;  and  in  summer,  cattle  and  sheep  find  their  livings  in 
e  green  herbage  of  the  forests.  Of  the  artificial  grasses,  clover,  timotliy,  and  brown 
p,  are  considered  the  most  valuable.  On  some  of  the  dyked  marshes  the  former  will 
eld  from  two  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  after,  or  fall  feed  on  such  lands,  is  pe- 
diarly  valuable  for  fattening  cattle.  On  the  uplands  the  red  clover  is  sometimes  up- 
oted  by  the  severity  and  heaving  of  the  frost  A  rotation,  embracing  clover,  and  the 
hite  and  green  crops,  is  seldom  practised.  Thousands  of  acres  of  pasture  lands  might 
tve  their  value  enhanced  by  a  single  ploughing,  which,  with  the  cost  of  fencing,  would 
I  compensated  by  a  crop  of  oats,  sown  with  clover  and  timothy  in  the  spring.  The 
ghland  pastures  of  wild  grass  are  excellent,  and  in  autumn  they  frequently  return  the 
dck  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  feed  upon  them,  in  high  condition. 

Geology.     The  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  represented  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Granitic  Bocks. — Extending  along  the  south  side,  and  throughout  the  entire  length 
the  province,  from  Cape  Canseau  to  the  interior  of  Yarmouth,  there  is  a  somewhat 

?vated  tract,  consisting  of  granite,  sienitc,  porphyry,  and  trap.  Detached  ridges  of 
ese  rocks  also  occur  in  the  hills  southward  of  Annapolis  and  Cornwallis.  At  Shel- 
ime,  and  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Canseau,  tbey  again  reach  the  seaboard.  They 
lo  form  the  central  portion  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  which  extend  from  Cape 
!iignecto,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.  Their  height  seldom  exceeds  800  feet 
ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  granitic  and  trappean  masses  send  off  numerous 
Ices  and  irregular  veins  into  the  rocks  incumbent  on  them.  From  their  unyielding 
.ture,  they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  soil  very  slowly,  and  the  districts  they  occupT 
ve  a  rugged  and  forbidding  aspect^  although  they  are  not  without  some  fertile  and  til* 
rfe  surface,  especially  along  the  courses  of  the  river  valleys. 

2.  Cambrian  Group. — Taking  the  stratified  rocks  in  ascending  order,  and  commencing 
ith  those  of  the  highest  antiquity,  we  find  extensive  belts  of  hornblende  slate,  chlorite 
tte,  clay  slate,  grauwacke  and  grauwacke  slate,  and  quartzite  succeeding  the  granite 
id  its  associates,  and  with  them  occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
ovince.  They  also  occupy  a  portion  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  flanks  of  the 
>bequid  jMonntain.  They  are  characterized  by  the  before-mentioned  long  parallel 
Iges,  and  wherever  the  rocks  are  covered  by  detrital  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  their 
rtace.s  are  capable  of  successful  cultivation.  The  strata  are  always  highly  inclined  and 
iquently  perpendicular.  A  belt  of  clay  slate  extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  pro- 
ice  to  the  other.     Its  average  height  is  about  700  feet 

3.  Silurian  Group. — A  narrow  zone  of  Silurian  beds  appears  along  the  flanks  of  the 
)beqiiid  liills; — these,  and  the  non-fossiliferous  beds  of  the  province  generally,  dip 
ray  from  th(»  adjacent  granitic  and  sienitic  ridges,  at  angles  of  high  elevation.  The 
matioii  contains  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore,  which  appear  at  Moose  River  and  Nictau, 
the  county  of  Annapolis;  at  M'Lellan's  Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Pictou,  and  a 
V  interrnecliate  places.  The  great  deposit  of  iron  ore  of  the  Cobequid  highlands,  is 
>bab]y  within  the  limits  of  this  group. 

4.  old  Red  iSandslon€,  or  Devonian  Group. — Above  the  Silurian  strata,  there  occur 
Ick  beds  of  conglomerate,  bright  red,  and  micaceous  sandstones, — ^red  shale  and  marly 
ly.  At  Advocate  harbor,  Parrsboro',  Moose  River,  Horton,  Shubenacadie,  and  other 
ices,  th(*se  rocks  are  seen  dipping  beneath  the  coal-measures  and  gypsiferous  red 
ndstorH\s. 

5.  Carhoui/rrous  Rocks  or  Coal  Formation. — Whether  the  coal  measures  of  Nova 
otia  are  all  (tontained  in  one  continuous  field,  or  in  separate  troughs,  or  basins,  is  a 
int  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established,  as  no  general  survey  of  them  has 
er  been  undertaken.     The  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  system  prevail  to  the  extent  of 

least  2,000  squiu-e  miles,  apparently  all  parts  of  one  uninterrupted  tract,  stretching 
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■long  titB  flanks  oi  all  the  highlands  that  orerlook  the  estoanes  of  tlw  oorUiaa  aai 

eastern  parte  of  the  province. 

The  coal  distxict  reaches  from  Chienecto  Bay,  in  the  eonnty  aS  Cmnberiuid,  alpiu 
the  north  side  of  the  pcainaula  to  North nmberland  Stzait,  and  thence  to  the  Got  a 
Canaeau.  Coal-measures  also  skirt  the  northern  shores  of  ICnas  Basin ;  and  mtandin 
on  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  they  range  eastward  to  nrioi. 
The  Gulf  shores  of  the  province  belong  to  the  same  coal  field  which  extendi  u  fir 
south  as  the  centre  of  Guysboro'. 

In  the  tract  of  country  described  as  forming  a  part  of  the  great  ooal  field,  there  •■ 
extensive  deposits  of  red  sandstones,  marls,  gypsum,  fossiliferons  limestones,  willi  nk 
springs,  and  occasionally  cupriferous  and  ferruginous  slates. 

The  strata  occupying  the  productive  coal-measures  consist  of: 

1.  Grey,  red,  and  chocolate  colored  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 

2.  Red,  blue,  and  black  shales.  3.  Shelly  limestones.  4.   Gaj  iron  ataat 
5.  Coal,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  outcroppings  throughont  the  districts. 

The  coal-measures  usually  lie  in  long  parallel  troughs,  or  circular  basins,  towards  thi 
bottoms  of  which  troughs  oi  basins,  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions  at  angles  bam 
d  deg.  to  45  deg.  The  prevailing  strike  of  the  beds  is  &am  the  south-west  touie  DOftt- 
east.  Along  the  coast-lines  the  coal-measiues  undergo  scarcely  any  fault,  or  disloeatioL 
In  the  interior  cotmtry  they  are  frequently  much  distorted,  or  dislocated.  The  atnk 
aboand  in  the  remains  of  plants  that  are  usually  found  in  the  coal-meaimres. 

From  Pictou  harbor,  in  Northumberland  Strait,  a  belt  of  coal-measnies,  about  ta 
miles  broad,  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  across  the  isthmus,  passing  between  the  MNlfr 
ern  Rank  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains  and  the  southern  coast  along  the  Basin  of  MiM% 
and  tbence  farther  westward  to  Advocate  harbor.  The  length  of  this  belt  is  about  IM 
miles :  the  strata  which  compose  it  rest  along  their  northern  margin  on  the  fossiliienai 
slates  of  the  Cobequid  Mountain ;  along  its  southern  margin,  at  Moose  River  and  k^ 
Tocate  harbor,  the  coal  strata  rest  unconformably  on  red  sandstone.  At  Moose  Bnv 
the  coal-measures  contain  a  thin  bed  of  Marine  limestone.  The  coal-measnres  llf 
round  the  eastern  extremity,  and  pass  along  the  northern  flank  of  the  fossilifennis  drtn 
of  the  Cobequid  range ;  whence  they  pass  nearly  due  west  to  Apple  River  on  ChigaeetB 
Bay.     All  the  isthmus  north  of  this  line  embraces  coal-measures. 

The  Nova  Scotian,  or  south-eastern  coast  of  Chignecto  Bay  mns  oearij  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  coal  strata,  and  presents  an  admirable  section  pf  tlM 
nearly  tbirty-five  miles  in  length.  Along  this  length  of  coast  the  strata  lie  in  a  tnoA 
the  base  or  synclinal  point  of  which  is  Little  ShooUe ;  and  firom  this  point,  as  yomeeMi 
farther  in  a  north'castcrly  direction,  the  strata  rise  to  the  north  and  north-no  " 
with  an  increasing  dip.  At  the  Joggins,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Xjittle 
where  the  blue  sandstone  is  extensively  worked  for  grindstones,  the  dip  is  from  SS  dift 
to  36  deg.  In  the  opposite  direction,  as  you  recede  from  the  base  of  the  tzongh,  m 
strata  rise  towards  the  south,  until  on  approaching  the  intrusive  rocks  of  Cape  CUf 
necto  the  inclination  is  45  deg. 

The  chief  part,  of  the  workable  seams  of  coal  is  probably  exposed  on  the  Chigieaki 
shore,  and  it  is  near  the  middle  of  the  section  that  most  of  the  coal  seams  are  seeiL  At 
tlie  South  Joggins,  in  the  above  coast  section,  in  the  horizontal  distance  of  three  qiV 
tern  of  a  mile,  and  in  a.  thickness  of  strata  amounting  to  1800  feet,  19  seam^  of  et^ 
are  scon,  from  6  inches  fo  4  feet  in  thickness.  Outcrops  of  coal  have  been  iih:«rrv«i'l| 
the  south-west  of  the  Joggins,  on  the  Apple  Kiver,  and  to  the  north.ea8t  on  the  riiil 
Herbert ;  also  on  the  Macan  River,  where  one  seam  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  of  ijikkI  qolij 
^;  and  also  near  the  river  Philip.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  of  thr  pix>vifll| 
coal  flrst  appears  at  Pomket ;  then  at  Frascr's  mounl^n  and  at  the  Albion  mines.  ij| 
other  places  near  Pictou.  In  the  belt  of  coal-measures  which  lies  south  of  the  Ci  ^ 
quid  Mountain,  two  seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  fiorest,  ten 
of  Truro,  dipping  from  that  range.  Outcrops  of  coal  appear  also  in  the 
Folly  River,  at  Debcrt  River,  at  Economy  River,  and  at  Parrsboron 


of  the  Cil^ 
in  miks  imA 
i  aame  bdn 


^ong  the  northern  coast  which  borders  on  Nor^nmbeiiand         it,  and   aloq{f>S 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  that  strait,  coalplants  a>e  verj     nindutL    AlMJj 
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these  are  many  large  trees  which  were  iMranching  at  their  tops.  The  bark  is  generally 
converted  into  coal,  and  sometimes  the  whole  tnmk;  and  then  the  woody  fibre  remains 
very  distinct.  Several  of  these  trees  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  have  been  sixty 
feet  in  length.  Along  this  coast  the  trees  are  all  prostrate,  whether  in  the  sandstones  or 
shales,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  lie  more  in  one  direction  than  another.  On  the  coast 
Hi  Chignecto  Bay,  fossil  trees  also  abound ;  and  in  most  places  they  lie  in  all  positions, 
parallel  to  the  strata,  or  across  them  obiiqnelv.  They  always  increase  in  number  in  the 
proximity  of  a  seam  of  coal.  In  one  part,  however,  of  the  Chignecto  coast,  called  the 
South  Joggins,  where  the  nineteen  seams  of  coal  already  mentioned  occur,  in  the  space 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  a  thickness  of  strata  amounting  to  1800  feet,  the  fossil 
trees  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  strata.  In  tracing  these  seams  of  coal  along  the  ravines 
to  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  coast,  trees  have  been  observed  in  the  same  vertical 
position  in  respect  to  the  strata.  The  cliffs  at  this  spot  are  from  80  to  100  feet  in  heiriiti 
and  consist  of  grey  and  reddish  sandstone,  bituminous  blue  shale,  shelly  limestone,  day 
ironstone  and  coal.  The  strata  are  rapidly  degraded,  so  that  at  successive  visits  to 
the  spot  during  the  last  ten  years,  trees  which  had  originally  been  observed  had  disap- 
peared, and  others  were  exposed  in  their  stead.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  trunks  is  from 
10  to  30  feet,  but  some  have  been  observed  that  were  50,  or  even  70  feet  long.  They  vary 
in  diameter  from  6  inches  to  3  feet ;  one  was  4  feet  6  inches  across.  Most  frequently  thenr 
lower  extremities  are  situated  in  shale ;  but  sometimes  they  spring  from  the  coal  itself, 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  never  pass  through  the  seam  of  coaL  Sometimes  their  roots 
branch  out  into  the  shale  or  sandstone  they  rest  u|X)n. 

At  the  place  above  referred  to,  ten  miles  north  of  Truro,  the  strata  above  and  below  the 
coal  abound  in  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  large  fossil  trees.  The  exterior  of  each 
trunk  is  coal,  and  the  interior  is  usually  sandstone  and  fire  clay.  In  one  tree,  the  whole 
bmnk  was  coal,  except  a  flattened  portion,  resembling  the  pith,  and  extending  through 
the  centre  of  the  tree,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  At  the  spot,  on  the  Moose  River, 
where  the  coal-measures  are  represented  to  rest  on  old  red  sandstone,  a  fossil  tree,  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  is  seen  in  dark-colored  shale  and  sandstone.  Ferns,  stigfnariay  and 
other  fossil  plants,  of  which  have  been  found  upwards  of  fifty  species,  are  abundant  at  the 
coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton,  and  in  the  sandstone  and  shale  of  every  part  of  the  great 
coal  field. 

The  total  number  of  fossil  plants  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  is  53 ;  of 
these,  48  have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lyell.     In  general  they  agree  with  the  fossils  of 
the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Europe.     We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Lyell  also  for  a  catalogue' 
of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  carboniferous  and  gypsiferous  formations  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton.     The  total  number  is  48. 

6.  Infrusivc  or  Is^ncous  Rocks,  —  The  whole  north-west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  next 
the  Bay  of  Fiindy,  from  Brier  Island  to  Cape  Blowmedon,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  is  one 
continuous  belt  of  trap,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid.  It  is  like  a  wall  thrown  up  along 
Ihe  shore  of  the  Bay,  and  will  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  three  miles  in  breadth.  It  forms 
the  nortlitTii  side  of  the  valley  of  Kings  and  Annapolis,  and  reposes  upon  the  sandstones 
aln*a(ly  noticed.  At  Blowmedon  it  forms  a  perpendicular  cliff,  nearly  600  feet  above  the 
?ea-lcvel,  where  the  sandstones,  with  fibrous  gypsum,  are  seen  jutting  out  from  beneath. 
The  islands  and  headlands  on  the  opposite  side  of  Minas  Basin,  and  at  Panrsboro',  arc 
bJso  composed  of  trap  rocks,  which,  like  those  before  mentioned,  abound  in  crystalized 
minerals,  and  especially  the  zeolites. 

If  the  axis  of  tlu^  Cobequid  ridge  be  prolonged  towards  the  west  until  it  meets  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  it  will  enter  a  trappean  mass  composed  principally  of  red  feldspar  and  por- 
phyry, about  seven  miles  broad.  The  western  extremity  of  the  axis  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
16  at  Cape  Chignecto,  to  the  northward  of  which  lies  Chignecto  Bay.  The  trap  of  the 
Cape  is  of  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  green.  The  red  contains  veins  of  sulphate  of 
barytes.  Near  Shoolie,  and  at  a  place  called  Cranberry  Point,  a  conglomerate  appears, 
which  consists  of  masses  of  trap  and  sandstone.  Near  Apple  River,  the  coal  strata,  which 
extend  to  the  north  of  this  ridge  of  trap,  come  in  contact  with  it  The  trap  forms  the  axis 
(rom  which  the;  coal-measures  dip  away  until  they  become,  at  Little  Shoolie,  horizontal 
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This  point  mftr  therefore  be  considered  the  csentre  of  the  coal  tron^  in  Oa»  quits;  Ik 
towards  it  all  uie  strata  to  the  north  also  incline. 

The  trap  rocks  present  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  interestingr  sceneiy  in  the  Aoi^ 
ince.    Their  sharp  angles  projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  give  rise  to  great  di  '    * 
ances  in  the  tidal  currents,  which  have  worn  out  bays,  coves,  and  other  plaoea  of  i 
for  small  vessels.    Their  lofty  mural  cliils  are  often  studded  with  beantifiil  rail 
These,  and  the  bold  views  they  constantly  offer  to  the  eye,  will  always  attraet  the  ti 
ler  and  naturalist. 

7.  Drift  and  Boulder  FormUion, — Beds  of  sand  and  grave),  and  detached  t 
are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  Province.  The  drift  has  been  firom  the  north  towaidt  ttt 
south,  which  is  the  general  direction  of  innumerable  diluvial  grooves  seen  on  the  optmad 
edges  of  the  strata,  especially  those  of  the  slates  and  granwacke.  Of  the  aandj  and  ffti^ 
elly  beds  there  are  two  divisions,  the  stratified  and  the  anstratified.  The  ftwmer  ban  eit 
dently  been  influenced  by  currents  of  water,  and  the  latter  appear  like  the  ctMeatiamti 
stones  and  gravel  left  by  the  melting  of  loaded  ice-cakes.  It  is  believed  that  all  tliisidtpOi 
its  were  made  by  the  sea  and  icebergs  at  that  period  when  the  continent  yraa  aabmcnei 

Boulders  arc  frequently  seen  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  tops  ol  the 
naked  hlUs.  When  they  are  poised  on  one  or  more  of  their  sharp  angles,  they  maybe 
readily  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  application  of  a  short  lever.  They  are  tnen  caOed 
Rocking  Stones.  j 

About  four  miles  from  Halifax,  in  the  direction  of  the  North-west  Arm,  there  is  a  ndh     ' 
ing-stone  of  extraordinary  magnitude.     It  is  situated  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  pHto     | 
lake,  and  rests  upon  the  naked  granite  forming  the  slope  of  a  hilL    The  bonldif  itadf  ■ 
also  granite,  but  it  is  dissimilar  to  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  placed.     It  is  about  90fat 
long,  14  feet  wide,  9  feet  high,  and  has  been  estimated  to  weigh  190  tons. 

By  the  application  of  a  lever,  this  boulder  is  easily  rolled  nom  the  south-west  to  Hk 
north-east;  —  to  the  former  point  it  returns.  Two  persona  will  also  prodaoe  the  Todtta| 
by  running  across  the  stone,  which  seems  to  have  been 

"  In  Nstnre'i  rage,  &t  nndctn  IliTowii^- 
Tet  trembling  like  s  Dniid'i  thrcne 
On  ita  precarious  hue." 

In  his  geological  examinations  in  this  quarter,  the  Eail  of  Dondonald  extended  In » 
qniries  to  the  causes  which  brought  the  rock  to  its  present  position,  and  the  d!reettoi,t 
had  taken  from  its  original  site.  By  removing  the  surrounding  earth,  his  lordship  dneoi^ 
ered  its  track,  which  is  a  broad  groove  worn  out  of  the  subjacent  rocky  platform  fimnttt 
lake  to  the  boulder.  The  direction  of  this  track  is  from  the  south  towards  the  nottt,a 
course  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  general  drift  of  the  country. 

The  bow  of  the  stone  is  much  battered  and  rounded  off,  while  the  stem  still  Rtaislb 
sharp  angles  of  the  quarry.  The  progress  of  the  mass  appears  to  have  been  alow,  anf  k 
may  have  been  ages  in  completing  the  journey  from  its  parent  monntain.  The  fAe 
pna  can  scarcely  be  explained  without  reference  to  the  transporting  power  of  ic^ 
acted  upon  by  currents  of  water. 

The  rocking-stone,  with  its  track,  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  cariosities  in  the  Vtm- 
ince.     There  are  other  boulders  of  this  kind  in  the  neighborhood. 

Oypxum. — It  has  been  stated  already,  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  great  ooqI  formatil 
include  thick  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  marls,  associated  with  vast  deposits  of  gypsfl 
and  fonsiliferous  limestone.  The  gypsum  abounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  ni»l  it.«  trft 
tary  branches  the  Cocmegnn,  Kennetcook,  Meander,  and  St.  Croix.  The  ]br>'p!ufe?a 
region  extends  from  those  places  eastward,  and  embracing  the  whole  northern  sidel 
Hants  county,  it  crosses  the  Shubcnacadie,  and  runs  with  the  coal-measnres  to  the  noil 
eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  occupying  in  its  course  the  whole  tract  of  i-oiuitry  % 
tered  by  the  tributaries  of  that  stream.  It  occurs  at  Pansboro',  Londonderry,  Tnim.  q 
at  numerous  places  in  the  coonty  of  Pictou,  and  along  the  eastern  coaataof  the  t^Tiari 
In  Cumberland  it  also  appears  at  numerous  sites,  on  a  line  mnoing  parallel  to  the  Col 
quid  chain,  from  Maccan  to  tiie  River  Philip,  and  at  Napan,  whence  it  extends  •■ 
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iTardly  to  Pngwash.  It  also  occapies  the  central  portion  of  Cape  Breton.  It  is  nniver^ 
tally  accompanied  by  the  limestone,  and,  like  it,  crops  oat  beneath  the  upper  coal  meas- 
ires. 

Tracts  of  country  containing  gypsum  are  readily  distinguished :  where  the  mineral 
8  not  seen  on  the  surface,  the  earth  is  indented  by  deep  pits,  called,  by  the  quany-meD, 
^kettle-holes,"  and  narrow  ravines  with  smooth  borders  of  green  sward.  The  gypsum 
■  constantly  undergoing  decomposition,  wherever  water  is  present  The  earth  frequently 
lecomes  cavernous,  and  the  surface  being  undermined,  falls.  From  some  of  the  '^kettle- 
loUs,"  the  bones  of  the  native  Indians  and  wild  animals  have  been  exhumed.  It  is  nn- 
afe  to  walk  over  such  tracts  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when'the  frost  of  winter  is  escaping. 

The  gypsum  is  of  two  kinds,  the  hydrous  and  the  anhydrous  ;  they  only  differ,  as  the 
erms  imply,  in  the  quantity  of  water  present  The  latter,  in  a  pure  state,  is  not  combined 
rith  water.  The  hydrous  gypsum  is  best  suited  for  architectural  purposes,  and  it  is  gen- 
ially preferred  by  the  Americans  for  agriculture.  Besides  these,  there  are  selenite  and 
ibrous  gypsum,  which  are  beautifully  crystalized.  From  being  transparent,  they  are 
ailed  by  the  inhabitants  "i^tng*2a^5."  The  gypsum  is  often  pure  white,  or  blue.  Upon 
he  banks  of  the  Shubenacadie,  and  at  Gray's  River,  are  found  masses*of  bright  red  and 
et  black  gypsum.    The  mineral  is  colored  by  carbon,  iron,  and  manganese. 

Gypsum  has  justly  been  classed  among  the  valuable  minerals  of  the  Province.  It  is 
unually  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  calcined,  ground,  and  applied  to  the 
oil  as  a  stimulant.  The  principal  places  of  shipment  are  Windsor,  the  Shubenacadie, 
.nd  the  south  side  of  Minas  Basin.  20,472  tons  of  plaster  were  shipped  from  the  county 
if  Hants  in  1848.  At  many  places,  vesseb  lie  aground  at  the  quarries.  In  other 
ituations,  the  rock  is  transported  some  distance  on  cart«  and  wagons,  and  at  Wind- 
or  a  short  railway  is  employed.  On  the  banks  of  the  Shubenacadie,  the  plaster- 
iiggers  have  burrowed  in  the  perpendicular  cliffs  100  feet  above  their  bases,  whence 
hey  throw  the  gypsum  down  to  high-water  mark. 

Pictou,  or  Albion  Coal  Mines. — The  Pictou,  or  Albion  Mines,  are  situated  about  100 
ailes  by  land  from  Halifax,  and  80  miles  by  water  from  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  thfe  most 
westerly  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic.  They  are  the  most 
aluable  mines  ever  opened  in  British  Arnerica,  affording  a  large  export  trade,  and  a 
hief  part  of  the  Queen's  Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue  in  the  Province.  Ten  strata 
f  coal  have  been  penetrated ;  the  main  coal  band  is  33  feet  in  thickness,  with  24  feet  of 
ood  coal ;  of  this,  only  121  feet  are  suitable  for  exportation, — the  remaining  part  is  ap- 
licable  to  furnaces  and  forges.  The  inclination  of  the  strata  is  north  41  deg.,  east  17deg., 
nd  the  strike  is  at  right  angles.  .The  mines  are  worked  by  the  General  Mining  Associa- 
ion  of  London.  Seven  shafts  have  been  opened, — four  are  in  operation,  and  the  coal  is 
ntered  by  l(^ng  parallel  level  "boards,"  18  feet  wide.  The  pits  are  along  the  line  of  the 
lain  board-<;ates.  From  the  bottom  of  each  pit  there  is  a  horse-road  running  in  opposite 
irections,  along  the  strike  of  the  principal  coal  bed.  Each  road  conveys  the  coal  of  its 
wn,  and  the  next  five  boards  above  it,  whi<;h  also  have  roads  cut  obliquely  upwards 
iroii*ji;h  the  walls  of  the  coal  that  remains  between  the  boards.  The  lowest  part  of  the 
line  is  4''3l  feet  below  the  surface,  and  427  feet  below  the  tide-level  of  the  river,  one  half 
mile  distant.     The  extent  of  the  workings  will  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  square  mile. 

A  railway  has  been  laid  from  the  mines  to  the  loading-ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  East 
ver,  threci  miles  above  the  town  of  Pictou,  at  a  cost  of  £70,000  including  the  locomo- 
ves.  Tlie  locomotives  make  five  trips  each,  daily,  and  convey  about  90  tons  of  coal  in 
ich  train  of  30  ears.     A  steam  tug  is  kept  in  motion,  and  aias  in  bringing  the  ships  up 

>  the  loading-^onnd.  The  cost  of  this  service  pilotage,  and  other  port  charges,  fall  upon 
le  freight,  and  ultimately  upon  the  price  of  the  coal.  The  loading-ground  will  accom- 
lodate  a  number  of  vessels  at  the  same  time  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  arrival 
f  20  or  30  vessels  causes  some  detention. 

The  coal  is  mined  by  the  cubic  yard,  the  miner  finding  his  own  light  and  powder. 
*he  price  for  mining  a  cubic  yard  in  the  "boards"  18  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high,  and 
hich  afford  the  chief  part  of  the  coal,  is  about  Is.  4d.    In  the  headings  it  is  from  Is.  7d. 

>  2s.  per  cubic!  yard.  Two  cubic  yards  on  average  yield  one  chaldron  of  merchantable 
>al,  and  one-fifth  of  a  chaldron  of  slack,  or  fine  coal.     The  average  cost  of  mining  coal 
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of  all  qualities,  is  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  The  various  expenses  of  the  minesi  empnmi,  cte, 
render  the  actual  cost  of  each  chaldron  of  coals  at  the  mif s  monthi  8b.  1  x-2d»  per  toi. 
The  cost  of  screening,  transporting  to  the  loading  grouna,  and  other  charges,  amoantio 
Ss.  9d.  per  ton.  This  does  not  include  repairs  of  roads,  wear  of  engines,  payment  of  tke 
Royalty,  and  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  cost  of  raising  arid  Bhipping  a  AA 
dron  of  coals  under  the  system  pursued  by  the  former  occupantB  of  the  mines  wba  Uk 
1  3-4d.  per  chaldron,  exclusive  of  wear  and  tare,  and  it  is  only  by  extensive  and  MA^ 
operations  that  the  company  are  able  to  compete  in  the  United  States'  maiket,  and  under 
a  heavy  duty,  with  the  venders  of  American  coal. 

The  miners  each  cut  4  1-2  cubic  yards  per  day,  which,  at  the  before  mentioned  itie, 
yields  them  6s.  per  diem.     Light  and  powder  cost  6d.  per  day.    One  ninety-sixth  part  of 
their  earnings  is  reserved  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  make  a  small  e» 
tribution  to  the  resident  physician.     After  making  every  deduction,  the  annual  wagSB  oi 
the  miner  is  £80  Is.  6d.,  and  to  this  is  added  by  the  company,  a  house  free  of  rent^  sod 
a  supply  of  fuel,  which  makes  his  receipts  equal  to  £90  per  annum.     This  is  a  nie  of 
wages  double  that  which  is  given  to  labcning  farmers,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  bell 
mechanics.     The  .miners  are  principally  from  Scotland.     A  few  of  the  natives  of  Novi 
Scotia  are  employed  above  ground,  and  receive  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  day.     As  the  popai^ 
tion  increases,  it  is  probable  that  the  native  inhabitants  will  become  miners.     Nohritk- 
standing  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  morals  of  these  laboring  people  has  been  maa- 
ifested  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  "  strikes,"  and  other  irregularities,  have  aosn- 
times  occurred ;  and  of  a  number  of  families  that  were  recently  brought  to  the  nunci  at 
the  cost  of  the  Association,  only  a  few  have  remained  in  the  countxy.     The  SRaler 
number  embarked  for  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  a  eomradabb 
passage  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  shipping  season  commences  at  Pictou  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  conturaea  uifl 
the  middle  of  November.  Between  those  periods,  the  northern  harbors  of  Nova  Sosik 
are  rendered  unnavigable  by  ice,  or  the  coast  is  visited  by  storms  and  fogs.  The  paat 
of  coal,  for  a  small  quantity,  or  a  single  cargo,  at  Pictou,  is  16b.  6d.  currency  pel  cU* 
dron.  A  deduction  of  Is.  6d.  per  chaldron  is  made  to  purdiasers  of  all  qnantittes  a* 
ceeding  1000  chaldrons.  The  slack,  or  fine  coal,  is  delivered  on  board  vessels  for  7a  6d 
per  chaldron,  and  a  deduction  of  three  per  cent  is  made  upon  it  for  cash  paymenta  B  ii 
purchased  by  blacksmiths,  who,  for  their  forges,  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Pictou  chaldron  is  3456  lbs.  The  average  weight  reooiiBl 
in  the  American  market  is  2940  lbs.  for  the  chaldron.  Pictou  coal  measure  exeeedi  Ik 
measure  of  Boston,  so  that  100  chaldrons  measure  120  chaldrons  at  that  place.  He 
ordinary  freight  of  a  chaldron  from  Pictou  to  Boston*  is  13s.  9d. — to  New  Yoik  Sfl 
Providence,  l5s.  per  chaldron.     At  New  York  the  chaldron  is  only  2500  lbs. 

The  exportation  of  coal  from  Pictou  to  the  United  States  depends  much  npon  tk 
American  tariff;  and  if  a  high  rate  of  duty  were  levied  npon  the  coal,  the  trade  w«nU 
cease  altogether.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  increase  of  tonnage  in  this  trade.  The  Al- 
lowing table,  showing  the  number  of  cargoes  of  coal  exported  from  Pictoii,  in  *  *  " 
bottoms,  has  been  obtained  from  an  authentic  source : — 


In  1889, 

887cai|;oQB. 

In  1841, 

71 

"  1840, 

107       " 

*<1844, 

S8 

"  1841, 

199       « 

To  Septr.  lit,  1845, 

44 

"  1842, 

140       « 

To  Aug.  25th,  1846, 

110 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than  167,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  il'^ 
transportation  of  coal  from  Pictou  and  Cape  Breton.  An  increase  in  the  demand  HP 
arisen  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  which,  from  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  has  been  lovHift 
upon  an  average  of  the  prime  cost,  to  about  3s.  9d.  per  ton.  The  annnad  quality  « 
coal  mised  at  the  Albion  mines  is  now  70,000  tons.  The  exports  stated  in  the  ChM 
House  returns  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1848,  from  Pictoo,  is  72,236  uliiiHwi^ 
The  mines  are  capable  of  supplying  double  that  quantity,  but  the  firequent  change  b  W 
American  tariff,  and  the  payment  df  the  Royalty,  have  cautioned  the  company  to  fKh 
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seed  with  circomspection,  although  they  have  not  withheld  any  outlay  necesaary  to  briqg 
he  resources  under  their  control  into  operation. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pictou  were  not  worked  to  any  extent  until  1818.  On  the  first  day 
>f  January,  of  that  year,  two  mines,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  toe 
iver,  were  leased  to  Edward  Mortimer,  Esq.,  for  21  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  X370 
mnrency,  and  a  Royalty  of  3s.  per  chaldron  on  every  chaldron  raised  and  sold  over  1400. 
Dn  the  decease  of  Mr.  Mortimer  in  1819,  the  mines  were  leased  upon  the  same  terms  to 
Messrs.  Smith  and  LiddcU,  who,  having  occupied  them  until  the  1st  January,  1826, 
surrendered  them  to  the  British  Government.  ^ 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1826,  a  Boyal  Grant  of  those  Mines  was  made  to  the  late  Duke 
)f  York,  by  which  he  became  the  sole  lessee  for  60  years  of  all  the  mines  and  minerala 
)f  Nova  Scotia  that  had  not  been  previously  granted  with  the  land,  and  without  a  reser- 
^tion  of  Royalty. 

Li  1828,  Messrs.  Run^ell,  Bridge  &  Co.,  assignees  of  the  Duke  of  York,  came  into 
possession  of  the  Pictou  mines,  and  under  their  lease  they  are  now  worked  by  the  Gen- 
sral  Mining  Association  of  London  —  a  body  composed  of  capitalists  in  London. 

The  Royal  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  required  of  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  the  pay- 
nent  of  a  rent  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  ton  on  all  coals,  each  ton  to  weigh  22  hnn- 
Ired  weight  of  120  pounds  each,  2620  pounds.  It  also  required  him  to  pay  four  pence 
Tor  every  ton  of  iron  ore,  or  iron  stone,  and  one-twentieth  part  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  all  other  ores  and  metals  that  might  be  raised.  He  was  also  required  to  prove 
Jiat  proper  researches  had  been  made  within  two  years,  and  that  mines  had  been  opened 
in  five  years  after  the  date  of  his  grant,  in  order  to  render  it  valid. 

Fortunat(*Iy  for  the  Province,  the  grant  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rich  and  influential 
X)mpany,  and  their  management  to  an  individual  who  has  been  a  benefactor  to  the 
X)nntry.  That  company  has  expended  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  the  Province,  improved 
die  mines,  protected  the  trade,  and  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  revenue  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  1839,  the  Corporation  had  a  capital  of  <£250,000  invested  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  —  the  shares  are  <£20  each  ;  and  have  lately  received  a  dividend  of  8  per  oent^ 
orhich  is  understood  to  be  the  first  that  has  ever  been  paid.  Shares  had  been  previously 
sold  in  London  for  X13  each.  The  settlement  of  the  chancery  suit  has  secured  to  the 
AjBsociation  the  coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton,  which,  it  had  been  maintained,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  made  to  the  Duke  of  York.  That  settlement  requires  them  to  pay 
Jd.  per  chaldron  for  the  coals  raised  on  the  Island. 

The  Asi^ociation  have  now  a  capital  of  j£400,000  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 
On  this  investment  only  two  small  dividends  have  been  paid ;  and  as  early  as  1839 
£67,000  of  interest  was  unpaid.  100,000  chaldrons  of  coals  must  be  sold  annually  at 
dl  the  mines  to  enable  the  shareholders  to  divide  six  per  cent 

The  Mining  Association  have  expended  nearly  £1,500,000  in  Nova  Scotia.  Up  to 
51st  T)e('(»ml)(T,  1847,  they  had  paid  into  the  Treasury  jC 95,440  13s.  7d.  in  rent  and  roy- 
alty. For  1S47  they  paid  X7,143  18s.  5d.  They  have  now  commenced  the  optMiing  of 
the  Cumberland  mines,  and  the  Province  may  look  fon\mrd  to  a  speedy  export  of  the 
minenil  n^sonrces  of  that  county.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  the  coal  mines  of  No- 
va Seotia  had  been  assigned  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  Province,  they  would 
have  reached  their  present  state  of  perfection,  or  yielded  a  revenue  like  the  above  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  bread  stuffs  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  eonsumc^d  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  estimated  at  X90,000  per  annum.  That 
sum  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  supplies  of  coal,  grindstones,  gypsum,  cordwood,  and 
Dther  natural  and  unmanufactured  pro<luce,  sent  hence  to  that  country.  The  value  of 
thesi'  resources  can  therefore  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  their  development 
and  application  should  receive  the  highest  encoumgement  from  the  Government  and 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Province. 

Gmifhtoncs  Sf  Freestone, — Besides  the  minemls  contained  in  the  carboniferous  series, 
many  of  th(*  strata  themselves  are  very  valuable,  as  they  afford  superior  grindstones, 
freestones,  and  flagstones.     The  entire  coasts  bordering  upon  Northumberland  Strait 
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and  Chignecto  Bay,  present  strata  of  gray,  red,  and  chocolate  colored  amndBtonefl^  Ik 
Province  Building,  Dalhousie  College,  and  other  public  edifices  at  Halifax,  are  boiltof 
the  gray  grits  of  the  former  shore,  from  which  annual  exports  of  grindstonea  are  ako 
made  to  the  United  States.  Freestones  are  also  exported  from  Camberiand.  fi^ 
stones  of  every  thickness  may  be  obtained  from  the  difis  fronting  the  aea.  At  A^ 
pie  River,  where  the  waves  undermine  the  strata,  smooth  flags  of  hard  aandatODBi^ 
from^an  inch  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  frequently  containing  150  superficial  §b^ 
jEall  to  the  beach.  Similar  rocks  also  occur  near  Diligence  river,  at  Pazrsboro'.  Whsi 
first  quarried,  the  freestones  are  readily  cut  and  sculptured.  They  are  much  hartftij 
by  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  Care  and  experience  are  requisite  in  selecting  these  fi 
stones  for  building  purposes,  for  some  of  the  strata  are  incapable  of  reaistiiig  the  nii 
tndes  of  the  weather. 

Freestones  are  annually  shipped  from  Shepody  to  the  UnitecL  States,  yet  they  wnm 
no  wise  superior  to  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  side  of  the  chanim.  Grindstone  giita  mm 
common,  and  they  are  most  extensively  cut  at  the  South  Joggins,  in  the  county  of  CoiA* 
berland.  During  the  summer  season  the  manufacture  of  grindstones  employa  about 
500  men,  who  reside  in  temporary  huts  scattered  along  the  borders  of  the  clinEs. 

During  the  recess  of  the  tide,  the  strata  are  broken  near  low  water  mark,  and  luge 
masses  of  rock  arc   secured  between  boats,  which,  at  high  water,  are  lifted  up  aM 
hauled  to  the  shore,  where  the  stone  is  cut  into  grindstones  from  four  to  six  feet  in  " 
eter,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.     These  are  called  water-stone^ 
they  are  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  the  United  States. 

A  small  kind  of  grindstone  is  made  from  the  sandstones  situated  above  high 
mark.  The  principal  site  of  these  operations  is  at  a  place  called  the  **  Bank  i^uun^ 
owned  by  Amos  Seamen,  Esq.,  of  Minudic.  A  peculiar  stratum  at  this  place,  oaUsd 
the  "  blue  grit,"  is  covered  by  30  feet  of  gravel.  The  drift  has  been  removed  at 
cost,  and  the  stratum  has  been  followed  200  yards  by  a  level,  and  a  railway  mnning  i 
the  bank.  After  the  rock  has  been  blasted,  it  is  removed  to  the  cutting  housc^  when  it  ii 
speedily  fashioned  into  grindstones,  by  the  workmen.  This  labor  might  be  ndTnnftp 
ously  executed  by  machinery.  The  grindstones  from  this  quarry  are  superior  to  iqr 
other  ever  discovered  in  America ;  and  besides  being  generally  employed  in  the  oooattj^ 
they  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  American  market,  and  in  England.  They  a 
made  in  the  interior,  and  at  "  Ragged  Reef, "  two  miles  farther  south,  between 
place,  and  the  Bank  quarry,  are  the  works  of  the  Mining  Association  at  the  coal 
The  price  of  a  stone  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  thick,  is  from  2b.  to  3b.  at  Iki 
quarries,  and  the  larger  kinds  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions. 

The  number  of  grindstones  exported  from  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  the  year  mih 
ing  Sth  January,  1§48,  was  33,075,  value  at  2s.  6d.  each,  JC4134  Ts.  6.  GrindstoiieaifpaiN 
stones,  and  other  rocks  employed  in  architecture,  are  more  abundant,  and  may  be 
readily  brought  into  opcmtion  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  any  other  part  of  North 
they,  therefore,  rank  among  the  valuable  industrial  resources  of  the  Ph>y]nce. 

iron  Ore  of  the  Cobequid  Mountains. — A  rich  and  inexhaustible  deposit  of  irOB 
appears  on  the  shore  side  of  th^  Cobequid  Mountains  as  they  are  called^ although i 
reality,  they  are  only  hills,  as  they  seldom  exceed  200  feet  in  height. 

The  hills  of  the  Folly  river  are  chiefly  composed  of  quartz  rock,  slate,  and  limestDM^ 

~ aatHi 


which  have  been  pierced  by  dikes  of  trap.  The  direction  of  the  strata  is  nearly 
west,  and  they  are  almost  perpendicular.  Although  the  ore  runs  parallel  to  the  stratBiil 
occupies  a  space  quite  irregular  in  its  dimensions.  The  numerous  branching  veina  ihA 
fill  the  adjoining  limestone,  slate,  and  trap,  and  the  crystalline  nature  of  the  ore  aadii^ 
walls,  are  evidences  that  it  was  produced  by  injection.  The  compact  ore  la  Govered  wtk 
iron  in  almost  every  stage  of  oxidization,  or  ochres,  and  its  outcrop  is  marked  by  detadM 
pieces  of  brown  hematite,  or  hydrate  of  iron — the  hematite  being  also  found  amoBgtti.' 
drift  to  the  south.  •  j  -^ 

The  ore  itself  is  the  specular  iron  of  several  authors,  and  the  specolar  oxide  of  boa  ^ 
Cleveland.  It  is  a  pure  peroxide  of  the  metal,  consisting  of  69  of  iron  and  31  oi^iff* 
in  100  parts  of  the  ore,  which  will  yield  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  caat  metaL  *>< 
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This  is  the  richest  and  most  valuable  deposit  of  iron  ore  fonnd  in  the  Province,  and 
B  advantages  it  offers  for  smelting  and  manufacture  are  unrivalled.  Its  whole  line  is 
vered  by  the  native  forest,  from  which  may  be  obtained  abundant  supplies  of  fuel,  and 
ucoal  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  coal-measures  also  approach  the  ore  within 
B  distance  of  a  mile ;  and  at  one  site  at  least  there  is  a  workable  bed  of  coal  already 
loovercd,  and  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  vein.  The  Cobequid  hills,  and  also 
e  ore,  are  pierced  by  several  streams,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  carry  powerful  ma- 
inery ;  and  Minas  Basin,  from  which  a  part  of  the  vein  is  not  to  exceed  eight  miles 
itant,  offers  a  free  channel  of  exportation.  The  Big  Village  and  the  Folly  Rivers  are, 
rfaaps,  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  above  objects.  There  are  also  beds  of  the 
own  hematite  of  iron  in  the  Silurian  strata,  particularly  one  at  Clements,  on  the 
oose  river  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Annapolis  basin,  which  an  unsnc- 
Bsful  attempt  has  been  made  to  work.  The  veins  of  magnetic  iron  ore  at  Parrsboro', 
owmidon,  and  Digby  neck,  cannot  be  profitably  worked.  The  same  may  be  stated  of 
B  manganese.  The  amethysts,  agates,  and  jaspers,  are  very  beautiful  when  polished. 
With  abundant  supplies  of  rich  ore,  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  may 

readily  quarried,  at  the  very  sites  of  powerful  hydraulic  forces,  is  it  possible  that  the 
^bequid  iron  will  fail  in  drawing  out  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia, 
id  persons  of  capital  abroad  ?  Will  it  indeed  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  earth  an  in- 
t  and  worthless  mass,  while  the  demand  for  railway  iron  alone  is  constantly  multiplying 
B  furnaces  of  other  countries,  and  the  Province  is  supplied  with  iron  from  a  foreign 
•wer?  The  iron  ores  of  Great  Britain  do  not  yield  on  an  average  more  than  36  per 
nt  of  cast  metal ;  —  many  of  them  are  taken  from  the  clay  iron-stone  beds  of  the  coal 
ids  —  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  from  great  depths. 
Cape  Breton,  originally  called  Isle  Royale,  was  first  discovered  by  John  Cabot.  The 
Ay  vo^affcurs  to  it  were  from  Bretagne,  in  France:  hence  the  origin  of  its  present 
me.  France  always  considered  this  Island  as  the  key  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  she 
pended  30,000,000  of  livres  in  the  fortification  of  the  capital,  Louisburg,  so  called  in 
nor  of  her  sovereign. 

During  its  occupation  by  the  French,  600  vessels  were  employed  in  its  trade  and 
heries.  But  the  security  it  offered  to  the  fleets  of  a  rival  power,  and  the  Indians  who 
led  the  French  in  their  attacks  upon  the  British  settlements,  the  value  of  its  position 
d  fisheries*,  excited  a  determined  spirit  of  hostility  against  it;  and  a  fortress,  consid- 
5d  to  bo  impregnable,  was  taken  by  the  enthusiastic  colonists  of  New  England,  under 
>lonel   Pepperell,  who  were  excited  to  the  enterprise  by  Whitfield's  hatred  of  papacy. 

1747  th(.'  island  again  reverted  to  the  French,  but  was  regained  by  General  Amherst, 
17ob,  anil  tiually  secured  to  the  English,  who  afterwards  razed  the  fortifications  to 
»  ground.  The  bravo  Wolfe  distinguished  himself  at  the  sec<5nd  conquest.  The 
sy  town,  with  its  lofty  cathedral,  and  theatre,  once  flocked  with  inhabitants,  and  the 
!ws  of  huiuinuis  of  ships,  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  high  walls  that  bristled 
th  cannon,  the  ditch,  the  glacis  and  portcullis,  have  almost  disappeared  —  the  bomb- 
3ofsand  magazine  have  become  sheepfolds,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  French  in  Amer- 
i  is  a  hv»a})  of  rubbish,  overgrown  with  lichens. 

Louisburg  was  built  upon  a  peat  bog.  The  peat  now  appears  in  the  ditches,  cut  by 
5  present  inliabitatits.  The  ancient  city  is  now  occupied  by  half  a  dozen  poor  fisher- 
m  and  their  families,  who  raise  a  few  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  the  old  gardens  and 
tween  the  walls  of  the  fallen  buildings.  The  houses  and  sides  of  the  fortifications 
trc  chietly  built  of  a  porphyritic  trap  —  a  prevailing  rock  here.  The  quarry  is  seen 
out  half  a  mile*  from  the  town. 

To  demoli.-li  tli(»  fortifications  of  Louisburg,  the  British  Government  expended  JCIO,- 
0.  'J'he  eileets  of  powerful  blasting  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  yet  parts  of  the  bat- 
ies  are  still  *2i)  feet  high.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  these  ruins  and  not  feel  a  deep  re- 
?t  that  the  city  should  have  been  thus  destroyed,  the  port  itself  being  very  advan- 
jeously  situated  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries.  There  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  destruc- 
n  spruni(  trom  the  hatr<»d  of  the  provincials,  many  of  whose  relatives  had  been  bar- 
rou.-ly  tn'ated,  and  nmrdered  within  its  walls,  rather  than  from  a  policy  that  called  for 

demolition.  19 

PART    II. 
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The  country  sunroundiDg  the  harbor  ie  low  and  rocky.  It  does  not  appear  fliat  Utt 
French  inhabitants  ever  made  any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil— their  nwhnifitnirfT  waa 
drawn  from  the  fisheries.  The  shores  are  now  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  inbabituiti 
are  sustained  by  the  productions  of  the  sea,  and  a  coasting  trade  in  ooala.  From  Ijoi» 
burg  to  Mira  river,  and  thence  to  Sydney,  there  is  a  good  road,  and  the  lands  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

In  1784,  Cape  Breton  was  made  a  colony  by  itself,  but  in  1820,  it  was  reannexcd  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia  proper.     It  lipena  al 
kinds  of  grain,  Indian  corn,  and  all  the  staple  fruits  and  vegetables  of  North 
Although  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  the  summer  is  warm,  and  vegetation  is 
respondingly  rapid. 

The  island  ot  Cape  Breton  is  about  100  miles  in  length — the  greatest  breadth  isW 
miles.  The  coast  circuit  is  nearly  300  miles ;  and,  excepting  the  western  shore,  it  is  i» 
markable  for  its  deep  bays  and  narrow  promontories.  It  embraces  an  area  of  3100 
square  miles,  or  2,000,000  of  acres,  of  whicn,  perhaps,  1,300,000  are  fit  for  cultiTation.  Uis 
divided  into  four  counties :  Inverness,  Richmond,  Cape  Breton,  and  Victcnia,  and  had 
in  1851,  a  population  of  55,124. 

The  Island  is  remarkable  for  a  Mediterranean  70  miles  in  length,  called  the  Bras  d'Oi^ 
which  opens  into  the  sea  between  St  Ann's  bay  and  Sydney;  and,  excepting  an  isthmsi 
400  yards  wide,  at  St  Peters,  it  divides  the  land  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  Golf 
has  the  Island  of  Boulardric  at  its  mouth,  and  which  divides  it  into  two  channels.  Tkt 
lesser  passage  will  not  admit  large  vessels.  The  great  Bras  d'Or  and  its  entianee  an 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  line. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  expands  itself  into  many  bays  and  inlets,  throng  Hm 
central  portion  of  the  island,  affording  a  safe  and  easy  communication  with  its 
and  the  main  ocean.  Its  northern  arm  terminates  at  Whycocomagh,  besides  which 
have  Waatchaktcht,  Malagawaalchkt,  and  Edoobekuk  bays,  that  still  retain  tbdr 
names.  The  most  southerly  and  narrowest  passage  is  called  Little  Bras  d'Or,  wUdl 
uniting  with  the  great  inlet,  forms  an  expanded  and  very  beautiful  lake-like  sea.  Ahout 
17  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  main  channel,  which  will  scarcely  exceed  three  qoSfr 
ters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  granite  is  succeeded  by  conglomeratCi  iimestonei  and  thtak 
beds  of  gypsum  —  the  latter  appears  in  cliffs  upon  the  shores. 

The  island  of  Boulardric  belongs  to  the  coal  field ;  and  coal,  limestone,  and  gypsHi 
appear  farther  westward.  Excepting  a  few  flourishing  settlements,  the  shores  at  Hm 
Bras  d'Or  are  but  thinly  inhabited;  and  on  long  lines  of  the  lake  border  there  is  not  a 
human  habitation.  The  beauty  of  the  bays,  with  their  thick  wooded  islands  and  geotff 
sloping  shores,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described ;  and  whep  their  resoorces  areooa" 
sidered,  the  gulf  justly  deserves  the  title  of  an  arm  of  gold.  The  soil  is  of  good  qaaK^ 
and  there  is  much  good  timber  at  inconsiderable  distances  from  the  inflowing 

Excepting  the  west  coast^  the  Island  abounds  in  fine  harbors,  and  the  shores 
liarly  favorable  for  the  occupation  of  the  fisheries.  Since  the  fall  of  Louisbuif;,  Sydasf 
has  been  the  capital.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  wide,  and  the  shores  present 
of  small  farms,  cultivated  by  Highlanders.  .  The  rocks  all  belong  to  the  coal  series, 
taining  coal,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  beautiful  fossils  belonging  to  the  carbonifoNW 
grou[).  North  Sydney,  or  the  loading  ground,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  snug  village,  andtis 
sea  terminus  of  the  railway  from  the  mines,  three  miles  distant  The  coal  is  deliwsMl 
on  board  the  vessels  by  allowing  it  to  fall  directly  from  the  rail  cars  into  their  hoUsL  -la 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  and  extending  westerly  up  the  side  of  the  harboTi 
are  a  number  of  fine  farms,  and  agriculture  is  steadily  progressing. 

Sydney  is  built  upon  a  peninsula,  in  another  arm  of  the  harbor,  five  miles  to  the 
On  its  extremity  there  is  a  block-house,  and  a  small  battery,  with  barracks,  occopied'to 
soldiers.  On  the  precincts  of  the  town  there  are  well-cultivated  fields,  and  the  cmMV 
side  of  the  estuary  displays  the  progress  of  husbandry  and  good  taste.  The  lands  inil 
directions  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  but  they  are  still  in  a  wiUhaili 
state,  except  along  the  borders  of  the  bays,  and  some  of  the  principal  streama.  AsiM 
steamer  runs  constantly  between  North  and  South  Sydney,  and  the  riinplnynaMil  nfs 
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fegnlar  mail  and  passage  steamboat  between  the  port  and  Halifax  baa  greatly  promoted 
a  oommunication  with  thb  valuable  section  of  Nova  Sootia.  Besides  its  vast  supplies 
of  coal,  and  a  good  agricultural  surface,  Sydney  is  very  favorably  situated  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  fisheries  and  general  commerce. 

Lingan  is  a  fine  open  bay,  but  a  shoal,  situated  across  its  mouth,  renders  it  inaccessi* 
ble  for  ships  of  heavy  burthen.  The  land  is  excellent,  and  where  it  is  notftottled  there  is 
tnnch  marketable  timber.  Near  Cow  Bay  Head,  the  cliifs  fronting  the  sea  contain  thick 
strata  of  coal,  which  constantly  falls  to  the  beach,  and  is  washed  away.  Some  of  the 
coal  has  been  reduced  to  cinders  by  fire.  Mir£  bay  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  which 
receives  a  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  in  from  the  westward  40  miles.  The  island 
of  SccUarie,  situated  off  the  bay,  is  usually  the  first  land  made  by  vessels  bound  to  this 
part  of  America.  It  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  shipwrecks.  The  soil  is  rocky  and 
barren.  Mainadieu,  a  small  harbor  sheltered  by  the  island,  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
£unilies,  who  are  actively  employed  in  the  coal  trade  and  fisheries. 

Port  Nuevo,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  low ;  thence  westward  the 
shore  is  uneven. 

Gabarus  is  a  deep  bay.  The  shores  in  this  quarter  were  settled  by  American  loyalistSy 
and  their  descendants  have  greatly  improved  the  features  of  the  country.  From  this 
place  to  St.  Esprit  the  shores  consist  of  red  sandstones,  which  always  indicate  a  good 
aoil.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  interior  lands  in  this  quarter  are  barren,  yet  this  opin- 
ion may  have  arisen  from  the  gloomy  aspect  produced  by  fires  that  destroy  the  herbage* 
At  Grand  River  the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  and  a  settlement  of  Scotch  emigrants  are 
rapidly  extending  cultivation. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  shore  to  the  Gut  of  Canseau  is  broken  into  small  bays  and 
inlets,  many  of  which  are  settled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Acadian  French.  These 
people  cultivate  small  farms,  and  engage  actively  in  the  fisheries.  Isle  Madame  is  sep- 
arated from  the  main  island  by  Lennox  passage,  which  is  dotted  with  pretty  islanos. 
Madame  is  sixteen  miles  long.  Every  advantage  is  here  offered  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  rich  fisheries,  but  the  soil  on  the  Atlantic  shore  is  scanty  and  rather  meagre. 

Arichal,  situate  on  Isle  Madame,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  exports  of  the 
produce  of  the  sea.  The  present  population  will  exceed  3000,  chiefly  Acadians.  The 
tzade  is  carried  on  principally  by  merchants  from  Jersey,  who  employ  the  inhabitants  in 
taking  and  curing  the  fish.  The  border  of  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  on  the  Cape  Breton 
shore,  is  thickly  settled  by  highlanders.  This  coast  also  has  excellent  harbors.  Carribou 
cove  is  a  splendid  haven,  and  coal  is  seen  at  Coal  Harbor  and  the  River  Inhabitants. 

The  Scotch  settlement  continues  to  the  excellent  harbor  of  Port  Hood  on  the  south- 
west shore,  the  county  town  for  Inverness.  Still  farther  on,  the  western  shore  becomes 
bold  and  precipitous.  The  abrupt  headland  of  Cape  Mabou  affords  a  harbor  for  small 
vessels.  The  inhabitants  are  American  loyalists,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  banks  of  Mar- 
giierie,  or  Salmon  rivor,  fifty  miles  north  of  Port  Hood,  is  occupied  by  flourishing  settle- 
ments of  Acadians,  who  are  also  scattered  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Chcticamp,  where  the 
Jersey  merchants  have  another  fishing  station.  The  remaining  part  of  the  coast  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  there  is  no  shelter  for  vessels.  A  large  tract  of  country  in  the  north* 
em  part  of  the  island,  occupied  by  lofty  mountains  of  granitic  and  trappean  rocks  has 
never  been  explored.  The  whole  shore  from  Cape  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  North,  and 
thence  to  Inganishe,  presents  perpendicular  cliffs  of  granite  and  other  igneous  masses, 
which  descend  into  the  sea  without  a  beach  border  ;  and  at  numerous  sites  a  landing 
cannot  be  effected,  even  in  calm  weather.  Against  the  shelving  cliffs  of  granite  and 
basaltic  columns  of  trap,  the  sea  dashes  with  terrific  violence.  This  part  of  the  Island 
is  the  highest  land  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  the  mountains  exceed  1200  feet  in  height 
Between  them  there  are  deep  gorges,  flanked  by  almost  vertical  precipices  reaching  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  some  of  which  are  levelled  off  at 
their  tops.  The  ice  and  snow  of  winter  form  glaciers,  the  debris  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
valleys.  The  scenery  is  majestic  beyond  any  in  the  Province,  The  soil  on  the  slopes  is 
very  scanty,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  consist  of  naked  rock,  undecked  even  by  the 
hardy  moss.  About  two  miles  north-east  of  Cape  North  is  a  steep  naked  rock,  called 
Sf.  Paul  Island^  at  which  thousands  of  seamen  have  perished.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
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dangerous  rocks  upon  the  whole  coast    Human  bones,  and  even  ooioai  are 

seen  along  its  sides,  npon  which  many  a  noble  ship  has  been  dashed  to  atomi. 

the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.     St  Ann's  harbor,  on  the  north-eastem  eoait, 

has  a  narrow  inlet,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  safest  havens  in  America.    The  Mil  m 

its  shores  is  good,  aiid  the  scenery  is  very  bold  and  picturesque* 

The  positiofl  of  Cape  Breton,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  of  the  North  American  ooaili 
is  peculiarly  favorable.  To  this  may  be  added  the  number  and  safety  of  its  hariKm,  tke 
abundance  of  fish  that  frequent  the  coasts,  and  its  advantages  for  capturing  seah.  TIk 
coal  mines,  also,  are  sources  of  wealth ;  and  the  interior  lands  abound  in  timber. 

Cape  Breton  Coal  Fields. — The  carboniferous  strata  of  Cape  Breton  oocnpy  the 
em  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Island,  and  repose  upon  the  gypeiferooB 
of  the  centre  from  Sydney  to  the  Gut  of  Canseau.  They  occupy  a  trough  between 
hypogene  rocks  of  the  north  and  south,  into  which  the  great  Bras  d'Or  spieada  ita* 
ters.  The  Sydney  coal  district  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  Piotoo,  It  n 
the  north  side  of  Cow  Bay  to  the  northern  part  of  Bourlardrie  Island— a  diatanoa  oIK 
miles,  and  with  an  average  breadth  of  4J  miles,  including  the  inlets  of  the  coast.  It  * 
been  estimated  by  Richard  Brown,  Esq.,  an  excellent  geologist,  to  contain  ISO 
miles  of  land,  containing  workable  beds  of  coal.  The  thickness  of  the  coal-meaanrea  m 
1860  feet;  millstone  grit^  1800  feet;  carboniferous  limestone,  820  feet;  total,  4^480 ftat 
The  most  important  mines  are  situated  nine  miles  north  of  Sydney.  About  nine 
eastward  of  these  mines,  and  near  the  entrance  of  Bridgeport  Basin,  at  the  head  of 
gan  Bay,  are  the  Bridgeport  mines,  at  present  not  in  operation.  Four  milea  weatwanlcf 
the  Sidney  mines  are  those  of  Bras  d'Or,  in  the  channel  of  that  name.  Opentkina  kni 
also  been  suspended  at  this  place.  At  the  south  end  of  this  coal  field,  and  neariy  ona 
line  with  the  above  collieries,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Cow  Bay,  there  is 
mine,  which  was  worked  by  the  French  for  the  supply  of  Louisburg  while  theji  hdd 
session  of  the  Island. 

Coal  also  appears  at  Inhabitants  River  and  Coal  Harbor,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Gik 
of  Canseau.  At  the  former  place  the  strata  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  small  qi 
ties  of  that  mineral  have  been  mined  for  domestic  purposes.  This  district  has  bea 
mated  to  be  seven  miles  long  and  three. miles  broad,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a  partof  Ihi 
coal  trough  that  runs  through  the  Island.  The  coal  field  of  the  north-west  partof  thsilA 
and  extends  from  St  George's  Bay  along  the  coast  eastwardly  to  Chimney  Comer, 
the  entrance  of  Margaree  river.  The  area  of  this  part  of  the  coal  field  haa  not  jet 
determined,  nor  have  the  thickness  and  value  of  the  coal  strata  been  aacseitained.  Hi 
length  is  about  40  miles.  The  coal  appears  in  the  cliffis  along  the  coast,  fiilliog  in  l0gi 
masses  to  the  beach,  where  it  is  washed  away  by  the  sea.  ■;< 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  Sydney  mine  is  315  feet,  and  225  feet  below  the  tide 
The  Bridgeport,  mines  were  drained  by  horizontal  leveb.  The  thicknesa  of  the  ooal 
worked  at  Sydney  is  six  feet.  The  dip  at  the  northern  end  is  7  deg.  towaida  the 
65  deg.  east ;  at  the  southern  end  it  is  north  80  deg.  east.  The  coal  is  worked  bvdiiiiig 
oblique  headways  from  the  main  horse-gate,  or  on  a  level  rising  about  3  deg.  The 
are  16^  foot  wide,  and  pillars  are  left  of  the  same  breadth.  The  underlying  shale 
in  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  group,  especially  ferns.  Upright  fossil  treea  also  appaaiili 
the  elifl's  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Agent  for  the  Mining  Association,  haa  a-fiHi 
collection  of  these  plants.  t»; 

At  Bridgeport  the  coal  seam  is  9  feet  thick,  and  contains  two  thin  partinga  of  ahrife 
At  Little  Bras  d'Or  the  thickness  is  4  feet,  and  the  inclination  is  north-eaateriy  7rd^^ 
The  coal  was  raised  by  a  horse-gin.  Three  miles  of  railway  have  been  required 
vey  the  Sydney  coal  to  the  loading  ground.     The  Bridgeport  mines  are  on  the 

;et  n  mile  and  a  half  of  railway  is  necessary  to  connect  them  with  Bridgeport  ^ 
'he  Little  Bras  d'Or  mine  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  channel,  and4  mika 
its  mouth.    The  loading-ground  is  only  adapted  to  small  vessels.     Bnt  a  amall 
of  coal  has  ever  been  mined  at  this  place.     It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement^  that . 
mines  of  Cape  Breton  possess  facilities  of  shipping  not  rivaUed  in  any  pari  of  tke 
The  wages  of  the  miner  are  the  same  as  at  Pictou  and  Sydney.     At  toe  latter  piar 
the  coarse  coal  is  sent  to  the  market,  and  the  price  per  chaldioni  pat  on  linin||i 
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A  deduction  is  made  to  pnrchasen  of  large  qnantitiea.  For  domeatie  usesy  the  coal  ia  of 
a  anperior  quality. 

Export  of  Coal  from  Sjdnej  and  Bridgeporti  in — 
1841,         51,670  \ 

ISI:   !5:!m  j  <»•'*-•  »««^  ^-^ 

1847,         26,129  ) 

Wild  Landsy  etc.  —  Not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  ever  been  cleared  of  its  timber;  the  remaining  surface  is  covered  by  the  original  for- 
ests, peat-bogs,  and  lakes.  It  is  only  along  some  of  the  fertile  banks  of  the  bays  and 
rivers,  that  cultivation  has  begun  to  appear.  From  the  advantages  offered  for  the  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  produce,  the  lands  on  the  sides  of  the  main  post  roads  have  been 
taken  up,  although  they  are  not  generally  cultivated.  These  roads  pass  through  some  of 
the  most  populous  villages  and  settlements,  from  which  they  frequently  emerge  into  the 
wilderness,  or  the  stumpy  clearings  of  new  farms.  —  From  the  principal  roads,  others 
called  by-roads,  diverge  in  different  directions,  to  the  back  settlements,  varying  in  their 
qualities  from  the  smooth  turnpike  to  the  mere  log-road  and  rabbit  path.  Excepting  Moa- 
quodoboit^  Stewiacke,  and  Caledonia,  few  of  these  settlements  are  extensive. 

Extending  from  Yarmouth  at  the  west,  and  running  through  the  middle  portion  of  the 
province,  to  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  and  nearly  to  the  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait,  at 
the  east,  there  is  a  tract  of  wilderness  land  indented  at  a  few  intervals  by  roads,  uniting 
the  northern  and  southern  settlements.  This  uninhabited  region  contains  not  less  than 
3^500,000  acres,  and  is  only  here  and  there  notched  by  settlements,  or  clearings.  It  ia 
dotted  over  by  lakes,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  streams  of  water.  There  are 
no  elevations  of  very  alpine  character.  The  surface  is  undulated,  swelling  into  hills  of 
some  altitude,  or  declining  into  valleys  that  slope  away  towards  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
or  basins  of  the  lakes.  In  the  most  rocky  and  Aevated  districts,  narrow  gorges  and  de- 
files are  sometimes  seen ;  and,  where  the  water  falls  by  successive  steps,  afforaing  in  their 
channels  admirable  sites  for  mills  and  machinery.  This  description  of  country  is  chiefly 
confined  to  a  granitic  and  central  ridge,  from  which  the  rivers  fall,  in  opposite  directions, 
towards  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  amount  of  surface  too  steep 
for  actual  cultivation,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  level  land,  gentle  acclivities,  <Mr 
more  rapid  ascents,  that  flank  the  hills.  Upon  the  highest  elevations  there  are  often  table- 
lands, and  even  in  the  remotest  situations,  patches  of  intervale  accompany  the  brooks. 
The  scenery  of  this  wilderness  can  scarcely  be  anticipated,  after  cultivation  shall  have 
introduced  its  cheering  labors  into  the  forests  and  pruned  the  borders  of  lakes  now  over- 
hung with  drooping  evergreens. — All  that  the  moose  hunter  can  now  see  from  the  sum- 
m^s  of  the  mountains  are  sky,  trees,  and  lakes,  and  occasionally  a  smootii  bog,  where  the 
cmrribou  gambol  without  danger  from  deer-stalkers. 

The  whole  of  this  area  has  been  unsparingly  condemned  as  being  rocky,  barren,  and  worth- 
leas — unfit  for  everything  but  the  abode  of  untamed  animals,  or  forsooth  the  unfortunate 
Indians,  who  have  been  driven  away  from  the  more  fertile  grounds  of  the  lower  country. 
When  compared  with  the  mellow  alluviums  of  the  northern  counties,  this  division  of  the 
province  certainly  holds  a  very  inferior  rank.  The  naked  rocks  often  protrude  from  the 
earth,  and  scarcely  afTord  a  foothold  for  the  stunted  spruces  and  lichens  that  cling  to  them 
for  support.  The  rocky  character  of  the  land  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  granitic 
boulders,  or  loose  stones,  scattered  over  the  whole  surface.  Some  tracts  are  completely 
covered  by  them,  and  in  masses  that  defy  removal.  At  other  places,  they  have  been  less 
bountifully  distributed,  and  are  comparatively  small  in  their  dimensions.  With  such  tracts 
there  are  others  covered  by  a  deep,  strong  soil,  admitting  of  easy  tillage.  The  character 
of  the  interior  country  has  been  decided  by  the  actual  state  of  the  lands  along  the  south- 
em  coast,  and  not  by  examination.  Where  one  was  found  to  be  unfavorable,  the  other 
was  pronounced  to  be  worse ;  and  thus  a  general  opinion  has  sprung  up,  which,  were  it 
reversed,  would  be  nearly  correct 

The  lands  of  the  central  portion  of  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia  are  leas  rocky,  and  contain 
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a  greater  tiUable  stirface  than  those  of  the  sonthem  shores.    In  proof  of  tbiSy 
only  refer  to  the  fine  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Caledonia^  on  the 
em  side  of  the  county  of  Queen's,  and  forty  miles  from  the  coast. 

In  its  principal  features,  this  territory  is  similar  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  New  Bmnswkk, 
and  the  coasts  of  all  the  American  States,  as  far  west  as  the  western  part  of  New  Yoik, 
where  numerous  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up,  the  rocks  have  been  levelled  and  le^ 
moved,  and  much  of  the  surface  rendered  arable.  In  Nova  Scotia,  this  bonlder  distrkt 
has  been  the  terror  of  the  ignorant  settler — its  reputed  sterility  has  turned  away  many 
respectable  immigrants  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  hardy  sons  of  tK 
country  have  not  attempted  the  tillage  of  fine  tracts  that  still  remain  tuigranted.  The 
wide  field  open  to  their  industry  is  neglected,  the  progress  of  agriculture  upon  its 
has  been  scarcely  perceptible  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Of  the  whole  tract  under  consideration,  at  least  one  quarter  is  fit  for  immediate 
vation,  and  by  a  moderately  numerous  population,  two-thirds  of  its  surface  may  be  » 
deemed  to  tillage.  The  remaining  part  is  little  more  than  would  be  required  for  pastan^ 
and  the  supply  of  timber  and  fuel  at  a  future  day. 

There  is  another  very  extensive  wild  district  reaching  fiK>m  Cape  Chicniecto  and  the 
border  of  Cumberland  Bay,  along  the  southern  side  of  Cumberland,  and  nortbon  Mt 
of  Colchester,  embracing  the  Cobcquid  Mountains  to  the  Strait  of  Northmnberiaad. 
It  contains  upwards  of  1,000,000  of  acres.  This  belt  of  wilderness  ia  thinly  seltM 
along  its  southern  side  at  Parrsboro' ;  and  it  forms  the  high  lands  north  of  the  popoloBi 
villages  of  Economy,  Londonderry,  Onslow,  and  Truro.  The  lands  are  more  elevalB^ 
contain  fewer  lakes,  and  produce  a  more  lofty  growth  of  timber,  than  the  region  beiBR 
described.  Although  certain  portions  of  it  are  rocky,  boulders  are  less  numeimi%  aii 
the  tillable  surface  is  greater.  It  is  pierced  by  numerous  rivers  :  two  of  which,  the  Fbe 
Island  and  Economy,  come  tumbling  from  the  Cobequid  hills  in  beautfnl  cataiaeliL 
There  are  many  tracts  of  superior  soil,  and  three  quarters  of  the  whole  area  will  vidl 
ample  returns  to  the  labor  of  the  backwoodsman.  The  lands  along  both  bases  of  the 
Cobequid  range  are  rich,  and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  cultivated,  they  promise 
than  ordinary  crops  of  grain. 

Besides  the  uninhabited  districts  just  referred  to,  there  is  in  almost  every  connty 
or  less  ungranted  wilderness  land,  and  tracts  that  have  been  alienated  from  the  e 
The  whole  quantity  of  ungranted  land  in  the  province  is  about  3/K)0,000  acre&  The 
wild  lands  granted,  but  remaining  unoccupied,  and  liable  to  be  escheated,  may  be 
mated  at  3,000,000  acres.  Much  of  this  quantity  has  been  purchased  from  the 
ment  merely  for  its  timber.  Upon  an  average,  such  lands  may  be  purchased  at 
shillings  currency  per  acre.  At  a  moderate  calculation  there  are  4,000,000  of  acresiiB- 
cluding  both  the  granted  and  the  ungranted  land  in  the  province,  that  might  be  imwi 
dintoly  obtained,  and  successfully  cultivated.  Whenever  that  quantity  is  oceapjedythe 
introduction  of  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  will  offer  1,500,000  acres  MP 
for  settlement.  We  have  then  5,500,000  acres  open  to  immigrants,  of  \iirhom  fiSJM 
families  may  be  supplied.  This  population  must  be  considered  apart  from  thatwhieh 
would  naturally  be  engaged  in  the  trades  and  manufacture,  and  also  the  inhabitanlirf 
towns  and  villages,  the  offspring  of  successful  settlement  Many  of  the  native  popJi 
tion  remove  from  the  province  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  grow  up,  and  limi 
fore,  at  the  present  rate  of  improvement,  many  centuries  must  elapse  before  the  iM 
lands  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be  occupied  by  the  native  settler. 

Between  the  parallel  belts  of  wilderness,  the  valleys  and  the  river  months  oontaialli 
best  agricultural  settlements  and  finest  villages  of  the  province.  They  are  almoiii|l^ 
rounded  by  forests  of  primitive  timber,  and  so  Umited  is  the  surface,  rendered  araMrt^f 
tillage,  and  so  imperfect  is  the  disclosure  of  its  resources,  that  the  country  abs(datd|f  i^ 
quires  to  be  discovered  again.  .  *# 

A  most  obvious  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  is  the  laok  tM 
rather  the  entire  absence  of,  general  surveys  and  correct  rep<Mrts  of  the  waste  lands^  '1K 
without  foundation  is  the  opinion  held  by  many  intelligent  persons,  ihat  the  maifaaii^ 
vey  of  the  province  recently  discontinued  by  the  AdminJty  i  r  impeffbob  Hi 
map  of  the  provinces  which  has  been  published  at  the  publio  ex       le,  is 


iBlefee.  BxtmoidiBify  derkttMM  haw  tau  malia  it  tnoling  the  ^oiuriy  aad 
hip  lines.  Bonndaij  dispatee  freqnentlj  m^m^  mmi  1uid»  detoribed  as  bewg  iH 
ounty  aie  frequently  found  in  another.  The  sitas  af  men^  lakesi  nKrantainsy  and 
of  'wilderness  lands,  are  frequently  determined  by  the  opiniona  of  hunbermen  and 
)  hunters.  ^  The  eye  and  clever  guess  wori^  hafe  been  deemed  suflBciently  a&> 
t  in  a  new  country  whore  ^  the  land  is  not  worth  quaneHmg  abouf  No  systm^ 
r  scientific  surveys  have  ever  been  made,  no  merifional  lines  have  been  establidbed. 
.ctual  situation  of  important  geographical  stations  have  never  been  ascertained, 
ices  are  computed  by  the  time  required  to  travel  over  them.  The  blaze  of  a  saUe 
r  has  been  the  approved  site  for  a  road.  «  The  geogmphy  of  the  country  seems  to 
it  known  to  the  Indians,  who  determine  looaH^  and  distanee  by  the  time  lequimd 
g  a  quarter  of  moose  meat  from  the  forest,  on  a  toboggon^  or  the  soreness  df 
eet  from  the  thong  of  the  snow  shoe.  Nor  are  the  obsOTatiotts  of  the  cutters  of 
isticks  and  the  drivers  of  runaway  pigs  mcHre  salisfaelory.  Psroeb  of  land  hmf^ 
oet,  and  cannot  be  found,  others  are  reported  to  have  changed  their  quarters,  ud 
hole  area  of  the  waste  lands  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  tfaat  nothinff  but  coireet 
rs  can  ever  unravel  Titles  to  land  axe  insecure.  Many  individuab  do  not  know 
ler  their  habitations  belong  to  themselves,  their  neighhors,  or  the  Crown, 
he  backwoods  adventurer  discover  a  good  plcyt  of  ground,  a  grove  of  valuaHe 
r,  or  a  mill  site,  he  applies  to  the  Crown  Laa<M  oflioe,  gets  a  survey  of  the  isolstBd 
pays  the  upset  price,  and  obtains  his  grant  la  sneh  snrfeys  no  regard  is  paid  lb 
lysical  features  of  the  country :  its  rivers,  lakes,  friture  roaus,  or  improvements  ^ 
tnd.  The  lots  are  laid  out  of  all  sizes  and  at  aD  angles,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
iplicant  It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  charge  the  surveyors  generally  witii  in* 
stencv ;  but  many  of  their  instruments  are  imperfect,  the  varianons  of  the  mi%* 
needle  are  seldom  attended  to,  and  few  have  any  meridian,  or  correct  starting 
to  guide  them  in  their  calculations.  K  a  correct  map  of  the  proMee  were  now 
the  borders  of  all  the  granted  lands  would  exhibit  curious  indentations.  Between 
lotched  and  jagged  margins,  there  would  be  the  isolated  srants,  great  and  SBMJdii 
le  the  squares  on  a  chessboard  or  the  spots  on  the  ten  ot  diamonds,  but  the  pee- 
ous  clippings  of  paper  sometimes  made  to  amuse  children. 

Ty  effort  has  been  made  bv  the  surveyor-general,  to  prevent  this  disordered  condl- 
f  the  surveys,  and  no  care  is  wanting  m  his  ofiice  to  obtain  correct  plans ;  but  the 
iture  have  never  placed  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  remedy  these 
which  will  be  perpetuated,  until  a  general  survey  is  made  of  aH  the  unmnted 
The  united  testimony  of  all  the  i^tnesses  examined  in  Lord  Durham's  inquiry 
hat  great  evils  existed  and  would  continue,  from  the  total  want  of  accurate  sur- 
n  Canada.  If  such  be  the  fact  in  that  colony,  where  there  is  a  great  crown  land 
le,  and  a  strong  body  of  able  surveyors,  and  also  in  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
r  duties  alone  are  ample  for  the  survey  of  the  waste  lands,  what  must  be  the  con- 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  whole  amount  of  land  sales  is  little  more  than  will 
ain  the  establishment  of  an  oj£ce,  consisting  of  a  principal  and  two  clerks. 

fd  Lands, — An  account  of  the  quantity  of  land  granted  and  vngranted  in  tte  several 

es  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  1849. 


.^^           A.«.  :«  ...I.W..  No.  of  acres  No. oftoivt             ru— «*u*  * —  «-  -«>,■■  KiKof  SflJMi  VowofMNt 

aties.          Area  in  acres,  g^^t^j.      ungnmted.             Owmlli^  ATMiniom.  g^^^^  *  g^UM 

^          }    1.259,520  900,615       »59,005  ^^^  >    ^-JJ^J  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

)urg,                 642,554  240,477       402,077  Fictoo,  )       665,S88 

47G,520  876,784         99,786  CtunbtriaBd,  945^88  418,771  681,597 

me,         I       658,156  H^  849^0  447,481  SOS^ 

I,                     :>5 1,344  809,000       948,844  Qnjiboraagb,  )       148^188  •^iW*  4m«»#s 

Totel, 8,8i84H  8,888,884  4,881,188 
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Under  the  preeeat  ayrtem  the  nnaathorized  occupation  of  land  la  HMedy 
an  offence.  Sqnattera,  as  they  are  called,  are  numerouB  in  every  quarter.  It 
admitted  that  tiiia  claas  of  persons  is  useful  in  a  new  country ;  they  are  thr  ninniinii  rf 
the  wilderness  —  the  advanced  suard  of  cultivation.  But  the  evils  that  wiUoltiniri^ 
fall  upon  them  for  their  unlawf^  seizure  of  lands,  far  exceed  the  benefit!  nhtaimj  fcy 
their  endunince  and  fortitude.  Almost  all  the  pauper  immigtanta  that  arrive  iatti 
province  become  squatters — to  these  are  added  the  reckless  anid  onfortonate  of  theHt 
tive  population.  Of  1500  persons  that  arrived  at  Cape  Breton  in  1812,  the  greater  bh^ 
ber  Immediately  took  poseession  of  private  lands.  The  average  nnmber  of  aiicli  iiiHl* 
grants  who  arrive  In  Nova  Scotia,  is  perhaps,  1000  per  annum.  It  u  true  that  sqnattiv 
sometimes  purchase  the  lands  upon  which  they  have  fixed  their  habitations,  yet  mwikm! 
stances  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  who  live  on  without  ever  sediu^ 
ties  to  their  purloined  fields.  Sometimes  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil  waits  nntiTihi 
squatter  has  rendered  his  land  valuable,  when  he  ejects  him,  and  in  poverty  and  dMntt 
he  commences  his  labor  elsewhere,  perhaps  again  to  be  driven  away.  Wiui  a  pi^  a  m^ 
and  a  few  cakes  of  maple  sugar,  some  are  ready  to  migrate  at  an  hour's  notice.  Thl 
government,  and  many  humane  individuals  have  been  lenient  towards  this  peculiar  olaw 
of  people.  Were  they  to  enforce  their  rights,  hundreds  of  families,  after  aaving  taOti 
hard  for  many  years,  would  be  cast  upon  the  world  in  a  etate  of  abject  miseiy.  Hk 
humanity  of  the  anthorities  and  respectable  grantees,  has  in  some  degree  been  theoaMI 
of  an  offence  which  they  are  now  unable  to  remedy.  But  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  haaji 
of  the  legislature  — a  remedy  that  will  render  the  squatter  moral  and  happy,  and  at  tt| 
same  time  extend  the  agriculture,  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  connby.  Li  tbaftil 
place,  let  a  general  survey  be  made,  with  some  regard  to  the  clearings  of  the^above  p» 
sons,  who  must  be  duly  notified  that  they  shall  cither  pay  a  fixed  price  for  tJieir  b  '~ 
become  tenants,  or  remove  within  certain  fixed  periods.  By  each  a  regulation,  nine-' 
of  all  the  unai^thorizcd  occupants  in  the  province,  in  ten  years,  woud  become  fie 
era.  There  are  few  grantees  who  would  not  agree  to  these  terms.  The  efibrts  of  tkvf 
people  to  redeem  the  soil  would  then  be  doubled,  and  their  social  condition  fftt^ 
cheered  and  refreshed.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  surveyor  general,  befon  At. 
commissioners  of  Lord  Durham,  upwards  of  1,000,000  of  acres  of  land  areUaUitl^ 
escheat.  Neither  the  province  nor  individuals  have  ever  been  disposed  to  put  the  law  ■!:. 
cacheat  in  force,  the  form  of  proceeding  being  very  expensive.  This  law  requires  nw^b 
ficatlon.  The  cost  it  involve.**  has  long  been  the  safe-guard  of  those  who  have  foriatf|| 
their  titles.  Under  the  present  system  of  management,  the  sale  of  the  waste  lawk  i^. 
Nova  Scotia  yields  but  little  revenue,  and  those  lands  are  comparatively  woitbleas  to  tiff  ■ 
object  of  colonization.  . ,., 

Forests  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  part  of  the  wild  lands  is  ravered  with  the  nAWi 
forest,  and  trees  In  every  stage  of  growth  and  decay.  To  know  the  forest  is  to  lifa)^: 
the  forest.  Such  as  would  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  beauty  or  ^oom,  must  visit  ik||b 
different  seasons  of  the  yesr,  be  mast  sleep  upon  the  mosses  in  summer,  when  the  ■•£ 
i.s  shaded  by  a  living  mantle,  in  Whose  folds  the  feathered  songsters  pipe  forth  thetrd^p 
melodies  —  lie  must  sec  it  in  its  gay  autumnal  dress  of  eveiy  color,  and  also  in  willlf  , 
when  all  but  the  Pine  tribe  stand  naked  and  leafless,  benung  and  creaking  befoNAlb 
rold  northern  breeze.  i 

It  is  in  these  wild  interior  districts  that  the  moose  and  carribou  still  roam  at  large, 
the  bear  stalks  forth  in  search  of  prey.     The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  nurpa 
beauty  by  those  of  any  other  par^f  North  America.     It  is  true  that  all  the   bc«t 
that  grew  adjacent  to  the  bays  and  rivers,  has  long  since  been  felled  and  removal, 
supplies  now  sent  to  the  British  market,  are  obtained  by  great  labor,  and  thcrefoia 
timber  trade  of  the  province  is  below  that  of  either  Canada,  or  New  Brunswick.    1 
noble  rivers  of  those  provinces  afford  far  greater  facilities  for  bringing  to  the  ecaboatd 
produce  of  the  wilderness,  than  the  streams   of  the  Acadian  peninBula.     If  the  m 
sized  rivers  have  checked  the  timber  exports  from  Nova  Scotia,  they  haw  been  the 
tectors  of  a  substantial  stock  for  fnture  necessities.     Many  fine  forests  may  be  o\ 
hereafter,  by  the  extension  of  roads  and  the  clearing  out  of  streams,  now  choked 
drift  wood  and  wind-falls.     There  are  other  reasons  why  there  is  less  timber 
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ftoiD  this  province  than  firom  the  neighboring  oolonies.  The  inhabilants  are  more  dia> 
poeed  to  pareue  agricoltare  and  fishing.  The  timber  and  ship-bnilding  mania  haTe  not 
pwvaiied  over  steady  occupations,  and  consequently  there  have  been  far  less  failures  and 
Mnkruptcies  in  enterprises  which  from  the  uncertamty  of  the  home  duties  on  wood,  and 
tke  fluctuations  of  the  market,  are  by  no  means  certain  of  profit  The  deals  made  on 
tke  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Minas  Basin  with  those  of  Cumberland,  are  sawed 
ftom  the  smaller  spruces.  The  pines  of  the  Atlantic  bays  and  rivers  are  principally 
nuunufactured  into  boards  and  sent  to  the  West  India  market.  The  bulk  of  the  squared 
timber  is  collected  at  the  North-eastern  harbors,  and  sent  thence  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  A  large  quantity  of  cord  wood  is  shipped  from  Annapolis,  Digby,  and  Yar* 
movith,  to  the  United  States.  Sawed  lumber  is  usually  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  or  St 
John.  Railway  sleepers,  staves,  shingles,  lathwood,  oars,  rafters,  spars,  hand-spikes  and 
hcxyp-poles,  also  form  a  part  of  the  exports  of  wood.  Ship-building  lias  long  been  a  vala* 
sble  branch  of  industry.  It  has  been  pursued  with  much  spirit,  and  in  many  instances 
wHh  profit  The  numerous  sites,  presented  everywhere — the  abundance  of  wood,  and 
the  demand  for  ships  required  for  the  transportation  of  timber,  deals,  railway  sleeperSi 
eto.  to  the  old  country,  have  rendered  Nova  Scotia  a  ship-building  Province.  Such  ves- 
ads  as  are  now  built  under  proper  inspection,  are  equal  in  strength  and  model  to  any 
ever  launched.  But  in  general,  Nova  Scotia  vessels  have  been  built  of  perishable  mate- 
rials, and  have  not  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 

In  dry  summers  the  woods  are  sometimes  fired  by  lightning ;  but  more  frequently  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  Indians.  The  wadding  discharged  from  a  gun  has  been  known 
to  Ignite  dry  leaves.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  most  common  cause  of  such  burnings  is,  tba 
feeUessncss,  or  carelessness  of  the  new  settler.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer  monthsi 
the  resinous  woods  are  very  inflammable.  The  dry  leaves  on  the  ground  are  like  a  train 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  flame  runs  over  them  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  pine% 
qimces,  fir,  and  hemlock,  are  ignited,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  wrapt  in  namei 
which  spreads  far  and  wide;  until  it  is  arrested  by  a  shower,  rivers,  lakes,  or  green  boga, 
of  by  forests  of  beech,  birch,  and  maple ;  the  juicy  leaves  of  which,  and  the  green  herb- 
age of  the  surface,  check  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element.  A  forest  on  fire  is  a 
terrific  sight.  The  resins  of  the  lofty  spruces  promote  their  destruction.  From  the  kin- 
dled spark,  the  flame  rushes  upwards,  and  in  an  instant  the  noble  evergreen  is  a  lofty 
odnmn  of  crackling  fire.  The  top  of  the  pine  is  like  .a  red  flag,  while  the  underbrush 
beneath  aflbrds  the  broad  lashing  flame  that  completes  the  destruction  of  the  earth*B 
vegetable  covering.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  heat,  produces  a  brisk  gale,  that 
roars  throu<?h  the  embers  vnih  the  noise  of  thunder,  driving  the  hot  cinders,  fire-brands, 
and  clouds  of  suffocating  smoke,  still  onward  through  the  forest.  Behind  the  devasting 
wave  the  earth  is  a  blackened  mass,  covered  with  smouldering  trees  and  spires  of  char- 
red wood,  the  remnants  of  the  stately  forest.  At  night  a  lurid  glare  of  light  hangs  over 
the  devoted  district,  and  the  clouds  reflecting  their  sickly  rays,  hang  like  beacons  over 
the  still  burning  surface. 

In  the  suinmer  of  1825,  the  whole  district  of  Miramachi,  in  New  Brunswick,  was  laid 
in  ruins  ;  0,000  square  miles  of  forest  were  in  flames  ;  595  buildings ;  875  head  of  cat- 
tle; and  100  persons,  were  destroyed;  with  property  to  the  amount  of  JC60,000.  So 
great  was  the  heat  that  the  fish  in  the  rivers  were  killed.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
great  fires  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  scareely  a  summer  passes  by  without  the  occurrence  of 
calamities  by  fire.  Many  of  the  finest  groves  of  timber  have  been  thus  destroyed,  and, 
to  prevent  the  evil,  the  most  rigid  legal  enactments  are  inadequate.  By  these  conflagra- 
kions  the  whole  appearance  and  character  of  the  wilderness  is  changed,  and  extraordina- 
ry revolutions  take  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

"When  the  trees  of  the  forest  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  cut  down  by  the  axeman 
uid  the  land  neglected  afterwards,  of  whatever  kinds  they  were,  other  trees  succeed 
them.  Land  cleared  of  its  lofty  pines  and  spruces,  is  soon  covered  by  poplars,  maples, 
iarch,  fir,  wild  cherry,  cedar,  and  whortleberries.  Sugar  maple,  beech,  and  larches,  are 
Brequently  succeeded  by  red  pine,  spruce,  raspberry,  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Hemlock 
land  is  soon  overspread  by  alder,  and  maple.  Oak  is  followed  by  nr  and  spruce.  The 
original  kinds  of  trees  seldom  appear  in  the  second  growth ;  but  after  the  second  has 
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been  removed,  the  first,  or  one  differing  firom  both,  occapies  flie  gimmd.  Lands  tfait 
formerly  bore  yellow  birch  and  hemlock,  are  now  bearing  «>p1ing  oaks  and  poplK 
Borne  of  the  old  pine  lands  that  have  been  under  cultivation  neariy  a  oentory,  if  Ud 
down  to  pasture,  will  soon  be  covered  with  shrubby  birch  and  pophxa.  Thia  loMiflB 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  and  intimates  to  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  changii^  Us 
crops.     In  general  the  evergreens  are  succeeded  by  the  hard  woods. 

GhvemmenL — The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  is  anbordiaate  tathe 
€h)vemor  Grencral  of  British  North  America,  is  supreme  military  and  civil  "**g*T^wtr 
within  the  province.  The  Council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  consists  of  12  membeng  af 
whom  the  Bishop  and  Chief  Justice,  ex-offido^  form  a  part  The  Legislative  Aasemkb 
is  a  body  of  41  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders.  These  assemblies  axe  oonatitam 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  all  their  acts  require  the  approval  of 
the  local  executive  and  of  the  British  sovereign,  before  they  can  become  vaj^d  ia  ka: 
Each  county  returns  two  members  to  the  legislature ;  the  remainder  are  depated  by  tte 
towns.  The  common  law  of  England  prevails  in  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  it  ooea  not 
flict  with  local  enactments. 

Civil  Divisions — Towns.   The  colony  is  divided  into  18  counties,  of  whidi  Cape 
ton  iforms  four.     There  are  52  parishes. 

The  capital,  Halifax^  is  built  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  hill  about  2S0  ftet  k 
height,  rising  from  the  west  side  of  Chebucto  Bay,  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  ProviaBB, 
and  forming  the  extremity  of  a  small  peninsula  which  puts  out  into  the  Bay.  The  dk 
tance  of  the  city  from  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  is  about  16  mifea ;  and  the 
harbor,  which  consists  of  the  whole  of  this  bay,  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  American  co^ 
tinent.  Opposite  the  city,  where  ships  usually  anchor,  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in  widtk, 
and  has  a  depth,  at  medium  tides,  of  12  fathoms  of  water.  About  one  mile  above  tbecto, 
the  harbor  is  narrowed  into  a  short  strait  or  passage  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  widtt, 
after  which  it  again  expands  into  a  basin,  called  Bedford  Basin,  covering  a  aurbcecf  If 
miles  in  area,  with  a  depth  of  water  in  which  all  the  navies  of  the  world  might  be  moond 
in  safety. 

The  harbor  of  Halifax  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  is  seldom  obstructed  by  iea 
Upon  the  different  heights  on  either  side,  between  the  city  and  the  sea,  and  on  an  ishad 
nearly  opposite  the  place,  fortifications  have  been  erected  for  its  defence  in  time  of  wtt 
The  English  Government  formerly  maintained  a  large  naval  station  at  Halifax,  whkk 
was  the  chief  depot  of  naval  stores  in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America.  BnttUi 
establishment,  for  which  the  situation  seemed  peculiarly  well  fitted,  has  been  removed  to 
the  Island  of  Bermuda;  and  the  city  has  consequently  suffered  some  loss  in  comparisoa 
with  former  times,  in  the  means  of  its  prosperity. 

Halifax  continues,  however,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  profitable  business,  especially  in  tk 
fisheries  and  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies,  with  themotkr 
country,  and  with  the  neighboring  ports  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  to 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1817  it  was  declared  a  free  port,  with 
limitations;  and  has  since  acquired  the  privilege  of  warehousing.  Packets  sailregoltriy 
between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  also  to  Falmouth,  England ;  and  others  to  Boilai^ 
New  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Cunard  line  of  British  Mail  Steam  ships  sftof 
also  at  Halifax,  their  time  between  that  port  and  Boston  being  about  24  hours.  Ih 
most  important  news  is  sent  forward  to  Boston  by  magnetic  telegraph,  and  is  thence ci^ 
culated  throughout  the  country  several  hours  before  the  delivery  of  the  mails  iatbl 
United  States.  **» 

The  houses  in  Halifax  are  generally  built  of  wood,  but  many  of  the  public  faiiiH[i|p 
are  of  stone.  Of  this  class  are  the  Province  House,  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  MHpK 
long  by  70  feet  wide,  decorated  with  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order;  the 


House,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  a  solid  but  sombre  looking  building ;  the  M^lif 
Hospital,  erected  by  the  late  duke  of  Kent;  Dalhousie  College,  a  handacnne  mdaSttm 
freestone ;  several  churches,  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  other  denomiiiatiaM|^ 

nge;  a  Poor  House;   House  of  Correction,  eta     I 'ear  the  cmtH/^ 


Merchants'  Exchange 

the  city  are  fine  Barracks,  for  the  troops  stationed  here,  capable  of  aoc  yaxmodmtim^ 

regiments ;  also  convenient  houses  for  the  officers ;  with  a  beautifal  Parade  Graoai 
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lous,  sttrronnded  by  a  splendid  promenade,  from  ivUeh  the  daily  drills  aad  evolntiou 
the  soldiers  are  witnessed  by  the  citizens  and  strangers.  Among  other  conveniencei 
Lched  to  this  military  establishment,  is  that  of  a  good  Labraiy. 
liis  place  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pore  water,  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  neighbor* 
fountain ;  and  with  beautiful  granite  stone  for  building,  from  inexhaustible  quarries 
r  at  hand.     Population  25,000. 

The  appearance  of  Halifax  from  the  water,  or  from  the  opposite  shore,  is  prepossess- 
and  animated.  The  front  of  the  town  is  lined  with  wharves,  along  side  which  vessels 
ill  sizes,  and  variously  rigged,  are  incessantly  loading  or  discharging  their  cargoea. 
irehouses  rise  over  the  wharves,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  and  ^el- 
^  houses  and  public  buildings  rear  their  heads  over  each  other,  as  they  sizeteh  along 
I  up  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  spires  of  different  churches ;  the  building  above  ths 
n  in  which  the  town-clock  is  fixed ;  a  rotunda-built  church  ;  the  signal  p^ts  on  Cita? 

Hill:  the  different  batteries ;  the  variety  of  style  in  which  the  houses  axe  built,  some 
vhicif  are  painted  white,  some  blue,  and  some  red ;  rows  of  trees,  showing  themselves 
[iffercnt  parts  of  the  town;  the  ships  moored  opposite  the  dock-yard;  the  establish* 
its  and  tall  shears  of  the  latter;  the  merchant  vessels  under  sail,  at  anchor,  or  along 
!  the  wharf;  the  wooded  and  rocky  scenery  of  the  back  ground,  with  the  islands  anq 
small  town  of  Dartmouth  on  the  eastern  shore ;  are  all  objects  which  strike  most  for- 
y  the  view  of  a  stranger. 

here  is,  in  Halifax,  much  wealth ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  are  r^nedy 
liigcnt,  and  social.    It  has  been  remarked,  by  travellers  from  the  mother  country,  that 
tone  of  society  here  is  more  decidedly  English,  than  in  most  other  colonial  cities. 
teligion, — The  State  religion  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  but  other  sects  have  nume- 
I  congregations.     The  Established  Church  is  supported  by  the  crown.     Nova  Sootij^ 

created  a  Bishopric  in  1787.  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  sect  of  distenteiB 
1  the  national  establishment 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  1850  AND  1851. 

TEARS.  SBVENUE.  SXPEKDITUBS. 

1850 £97,235   18     8  £  97,092     5     S 

1851 108,280     8     5  105,985     10     8 


Colonial  Treasurer's  Statement  for  1851 : — 

Balance  in  hand  from  last  year £  2,728  5  8 

Excise  duties 90,598  15  8 

Light  duty 17,686  8  0 


Total £111,003     8     6 


Paid  General  Expenditure  of  the  Pitmxioe £74,718  12     6 

For  Roads  and  Bridges 81,21 6  18     2 

Balance  in  hand 5,067  17  10 


Total £111,008     8     6 

CENSUS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA— 1851. 

TIK8.  rOl>.  COUNTIES.  POP.  AOB8, 8EXB8,  SCHOOLS,  STC. 

ax :^[K\V2  Piotoa 25,593  Males,  under  10  years,  44,000    Females,  do. 14,SSS 

nbarg 16.395  Sydney 13,467  Female8,ander  10 y., 43,152  Married  persons...  78,701 

n's 7,256  (r'uyslioro' 10,838  Males,  10  to  20 33,791     Widowers 2,288 

mrno      10.622  Invomc^s 16,917  Females,  do 33,141     Widows 5,916 

loath 13,142  Richmond 10,881  Males,  20  to  30 20,277    Rate  Payers 88388 

J  12/252  Cape  Breton .. .    (     o- Man  P«>n^«^  do 22.385    Paoperi 1/>7S 

ipolis 14,286  Victoria J     ^''^'^  Males,  30  to  40 14,615  Deaf  &  Dumb,  Males      182 

'9 14.138  Females,  do 14.665    Females,  do 98 

n 14.330        Total 276,117  Males,  40  to  50 10616    Males,  blind 74 

beriand 14.339  Females,  do 10,871    Females,  do it 

ictfter   15,469  M«les,  above  50  . . .  14,378  Males,  Lunatics  ...        76 
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TvulHLdo...., 

ifaiMjiaioti..... 

Vwoaita,  do..... 
ICdct,  iDdini*. . 


_  u> 

.  u>o 

.  8,1» 

..  %toa 

.  1,110 

..  ifm 

.  31,8»4 


MLjaioija  DnromwtTioH. 
Chnch  of  BngUnd.  S6,48l 

OuboUci SB.694 

CbwdiofScatUnd..  18^67 
Frat.    Chareh    oft    u-m 

AMduudi Ujao 

Butiiti..... «1,143 

HethoduU iSfin 

Congr^MknuluU..    1,09 

CniTeiMliM BSO 

Lntheran* 4,067 


Vew«Iiemploj«d..        Btl 

Tonnua tSfiSS 

Han »JUX 

BoUiemploTad....    S,1B1 

Hen 6,713 

NstiuidScliiM-...  30,IB4 
J>i7  TUh,  qnlnlali . .  19MM 

8>Imoa,Ull 1,B6B 

Ehid,bbll 3,536 

HMkenl,  bbli 100,047 

Herring*,  bHnli..^93J60 

AlewiTe*,bbli B,343 

Hening,  unoked. ..  IS.409 

Valne .£117,970 

Fiik  OU 1B9,SW 

VUiM £17,754 


Bute;',  do. . . 
Bj«,  do. . . 
Oua,       do... 

BsakwhaMdo 171^901 

Indian  Con  do....  aTJ7S 

Baj,  torn 1ST,SS7 

FtumndBttaubM.  n,U8 
OiHi  Bccdi,  do.  S,H« 
Potaloe*  do  l,fM,TW 

Taroipe  do..46T,ll7 

OAaf  Boot*      do..  UflU 

Bntler,  Ibi J,6ia,SW 

C9ie«e«,Ibi 6Sl,on 


uAerde 
Chnrdiea. 


SS7 


xniLonM,  nc 
Howe*  inbaliited. ...  41,4fiT 

Fnmilie* 4S,540 

HbuMa  oninhabiMd..     S,OIB 

■■      building.. . . .     1,347 

Storai,  Banu,  and  I    ,,  ,,. 

Bwd  Eatate,  proliable 

Talne £8,0S0,«3 


I«wyen i«u 

Docton 140 

Meicbanli&TradM    S,41S 

In  HanahetoK* . . .  3,390 

Mechaolci B,B95 

Farmen 31,600 

InFiihenM 9,917 

Bcgiitared  Seamen.  1,413 

EmploTCdat  Sa>..  3,960 

In  Liuabcrlng 1,354 

AOnicTniiTnnB. 
Dfkod  Lund,  acres.  40,013 
O'^^-^™^^^}  799,318 

Honei'. .'.'.'...  98,737 

Neat  Cattle 1S«,839 

Hitch  Com BB,BS9 

Sheep 3B3,IB0 

Swine S1,53S 


Handi  eraplojEd . , 

OriK  WlJi 398 

Value .£71,649 

Bandi  emplojed . . .  437 
Steam  Milli  or  Fae- 

Tanneriet 937 

Tnhie. .£M,7«1 

Haadtemplojed. ..  374 
iMtber  nunnftc'd.£Sl,6U 
Boon  ft  Shoei  do. .£73,634 

Fonndiln 9 

Valne .£19,900 

Band*  emplojed..  138 
Iron  imalleil,  torn.        400 


Nnmber  of  Scholon 31,334  Arenge  Salnrieiflf  TMchon MtVk 

Snpport  from  People £53,403  Highert  Snluy  do. M 

SappoHfram  FroriDce £10,668  Uedinm    do. XM,  j£M^toiM 

U«lo  Tsachen,  Winter BBS  LoweM      do. gMti 


HieTB  are  upwardt  of  40  Gimmmu  Scbools  and  Academiet  in  Non  Scotia,  ia  Aa  tvnni 

Towns,  in  wbicli  the  hig^r  bnnche*  of  edncadon  are  taaght,  and  tka  Stndeab  pnparad  to  aakr 
The  Collej^ea  in  the  ProTince,  are  —  Dalhoune  College,  Halifkx ;  Aadu  Cdl^B,  WaUVOb ;  VkM 
CoUc^,  Uali&x ;  St  Maiy"!  C<dlege ;  Gorham  CoUegn,  liTCipooL 

lUPOBTS  AlfD  EXPORTS  FOB  THE  TEAR  tSSl. 


From  Great  Britain £410,804  17i.  Sjl 

«     Wejtlndiei 4,78B  IT  S 

"     Britidi  North  America.. .     85,841  16  11} 

"    United  Statee S06,T74  IT  A 

"     Other  Conntriec 90,1T3  6  I 

Total £748^81  ISt.  Sd. 

EZPOITS. 

Tn  Great  Britain £  19,146  0  0 

"  BritbhN.  A  Colooiei.....    tS,OW  0  0 


To  Britiih  Wert  b£ea. lSl,ni  t 

"  Foi«ign  WeMlndiM 59,814  « 

"  United  State* 86^3<l  0 

"Spain ],6&S  « 

•*  BimnI 1,T8«  « 

«  SLRam 184  0 

2,4)1  < 

£319,848  0 
438,^39  I» 

Itel 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  COD,  MACKXBSIs  ABD  HEBBING  FI8HEBIS8. 

QuSntels  of  Bamb  of  BoKOt  of  Btrrela 

Tean.             &rj  fish.  pScklod  fiih.  mokod  flah.  of  maekenL 

1845 808^80  54,190  95,5>S  49^58 

1846 274,549  58,718  19,871  81,985 

1847 814,951  85,064  19,589  187,018 

1848 871,475  88,544  84,157  167,088 

1849 841,411  55,570  16,980  188,810 

1850 47,786 

1851 196^84  168,795  15,409  100,047 


NOVA  SCOTIA  TABIFP. 


TABLS  OF  DU1ZM  OF  CUSTOMS  HrWURDS. 


10 


0 
8 
5 
0 


5 
10 
1 
9 
8 


D. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
0 

1 

8 


SterUng.        £     s. 

,  frsifa  or  dried,  per  barrel 0     4 

per  cwt 0     9 

dted,  per  cwt 0     6 

Fresh,  per  cwt 0     5 

fine,  called  crackers  or  cakes,  per 

0     8 

percwt 0     8 

I,  taUow,  per  lb 0     0 

ither  Candles,  per  lb 0     0 

▼iz^  Horses,  Mares,  or   Grelding^ 

8     0     0 

^le,  viz^  Oxen  or  other   Neat 
e,  S  years  old,  or  upwards,  each...  1 
Dd  C^tle  under  8  years  old,  each..  0  10 

each 0     8 

)ver  100  lbs.  weight,  each 1 

f  100  lbs.  weight  and  under,  each . .  0 

,  per  cwt 0 

ite,  or  Cocoa  Paste,  per  lb 0 

green,  per  lb 0     0 

Boasted,  burned,  or  ground,  per  lb.  0     0 
—  on  all  Clocks  costing  under  20s. .  0 

11  others 0 

viz.^  wheat  flour,  per  bbl 0 

smoked  or  dried,  per  cwt .  0 

er  cwt 0 

',  Sole  Leather,  including  Hides  and 

B  partially  dressed  therefor,  per  IbO     0     1 

Leather  of  all  sorts,  including,  Hides 

ins  partially  dressed  therefor,  per  lb.  0     0 

ts,  per  gallon 0     0 

,  per  cwt 0     2 

fresh  or  dried,  per  bbl 0     4 

alted,  per  cwt 0     6 

'resh,  p^r  cwt 0     4 

,  in  boxes,  per  lb 0     0 

iier  packages,  per  lb 0     0 

viz :  Brandy,  Gin,  Rum,  or  other 
tuous  Li(iuors,  which  by  any  way 
letliod  wbatiM)ever  shall  be  manu- 
red, compounded,  or  extracted,  dis- 
l,  or  made  within  this  Province,  not 
eding  the  strength  of  proof  by 
s*  Hydrometer,  and  so  in  propor- 
for  any  greater  strength  than  the 

gth  of  proof,  per  gallon 0     0  11 

dy,  Whiskey,   Gin,   Cordial-    and 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 

H 

6 
0 
0 
0 


other  Spirit  (ezoept  Bom)  not  ex- 
ceeding the  strength  of  proof  hj 
Sykes^  Hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  strength  than 
the  strength  of  proof,  per  gaUon. ...  0  S  • 
Run,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of 
proof  by  Syket*  Hydrometer,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength 
than  the  strength  of  prool^  per  gal.  .016 

Shrub,  or  Santee,  per  gaUoQ 0     1     4 

Sogar,  Refined,  per  cwt 0  14    0 

Crushed,  and  Bastard  Facings,  per  cwt  0  10    0 

Candied,  Brown,  per  cwt 0  10    0 

Brown,  or  Muscovado,  not  refined,  per 

cwt 0     7    0 

Teas,  viz:  Souchong,  Ccmgo,  Pekoe,  Bo- 
hea,  Poochong,  and  all  oUier  Black  Tea, 

per  pound 0    0    S 

Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson, 
Twankay,  and  other  Green  Teas,  per 

pound 0    0    4 

Tobacco,  Manufactured  (except  Snuff  and 

Cigars)  per  lb 0     0     1} 

Tongues  of  Cattle,  dried  or  |nckled,  per 

cwt 0     •     0 

Wines,  viz :  Hock,  Constantia,  Mahnsey, 
Tokay,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Her- 
mitage, Claret,  called  Lafitte,  Latour, 
Lay&yette,  Majgaux,  or  Hantbrian,  per 

gallon 0 

Madeira,  Port,  and  Sherry  Wines,  of 
which  the  first  cost  is  £20  per  pipe  or 

upwards,  per  gallon 0 

Other  Claret  Wines,  Barsac,  Sautem, 
Vinde  Grave,  Moselle,  and  other 
French  Wines,  and  Lisbon  and  Ger- 
man Wines,  per  gallon 0     8     8 

All  other  Port,  Madeira,  and  Sheny 
Wines,  Teneriffe,  Biarsella,  Sicilian, 
Malaga,  Fayal,  and  all  other  Wines, 
per  gallon 0     1     S 

iOpereenL 
Clocks,  viz :  all  Wheels,  Machinery,  and  Materialib 
for  manufocturing  Clocks,  Confocdonary,  Syrups,  and 
articles  manufactured  fhm  Susar,  Hay  and  Stnw. 
For  eveij  £lOO  of  the  valne,  /sO. 


S    0 
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MOTA  iOOCU  TABIir 

10  per  eenU 
Cigan  and  Snnff,  Cumnts  and  Figi,  Leather,  tiz  : 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Leather  manufitctoreB  of  all  sorts, 
Meat,  Fresh,  Poultiy  of  all  sorts,  dead.    For  eveiy 
£100  of  the  value,  £10. 


mannfitctared ;  Corkwood ;  Con,  m :  ^Vlai^  ^ 
Indian  Com,  Barloj,  Oats,  Bioe,  and  Bockwteat,  la- 
ground ;  Barley  Mm1»  Rye,  Oat  Meal,  Indian  IW, 
Buckwheat  Meal»  Peas,  Beaiw,  and  Gakvaneca. 

Fish,  viz :  Fresh,  Dried,  Salted  or  FUled;  TtA 
Hooks;  Fish  Oil,  viz:  Thun  Oa,  Spenuncotf  Oil; 
Head  Matter  and  Blubber,  Tina  and  Skam,  te  fn' 
duce  of  Fish  or  Cntetores  ItTing  in  tfm 
Furniture,  that  has  actnallj  been  in 
Tools  and  Implements,  the  property  of 
or  persons  coming  to  reside  in  the  Fkovinoe, 
intended  for  sale. 

Hemp;  Hides,  or  Fiecei  of  Hide%  mw^  Ml 
tanned,  curried  or  dressed ;  Home ;  Honea  and  Gn^ 
riages  of  Trayellers,  and  Hones,  CSatde,  rbnii|in. 
and  other  Vehicles,  when  emplojred  in  canTinf  li» 
chandize,  together  with  the  neceflaiy  Hmev  mi 
Tackle,  so  long  as  the  same  are  aetnallj  in  taaftr 
that  porpose. 

Iron,  viz :  Unwrooght  or  Fig  Ltn,  One  if  faa 
of  all  kinds,  Iron  Bails  for  Railroadi,  Boiienynfh^ 
and  Plough  Moulds,  Hoop  Iron. 

Lintels ;  Lime  and  Limestone ;  Lines  ftr  the  fi^ 
eries,  of  all  kinds. 

Manures  of  all  kinds ;  Maps  and  Chaiti ;  Sri^ 
ilshing  Nets  and  Seines  of  idl  lands  ;  Om  of  il 
kinds. 

Pointings ;  Palm  Gil ;  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Ikm; 
Plate  of  Gold  and  Silrer,  old  and  fit  oolf  tebi  n- 
manufactured ;  Potatoes ;  Printing  Prewui  and  Zm 

NiOli 


Sj  per  cent. 
Anchors,  Grapnels,  and  Anchor  Palms,  Cables,  of 
Hemp  or  other  Y<^table  substance,  or  of  Iron,  Cop- 
per, viz :  plates,  sheets,  bars  or  bolts,  for  ship  build- 
ing, wrought  or  cast  for  Machinery,  pure  or  without 
other  metal,  copper  Castings  of  every  description  for 
Maclunery  for  Mills  or  Steam  Boats,  Copper  and 
Composition  Nails  and  Spikes  for  Ship  building.  Cor- 
dage, tarred  or  untarred,  and  whether  fitted  for  Rig- 
ging or  otherwise.  Iron,  viz :  in  bars  or  bolts.  Cast- 
ings for  Mills  or  Steam  Engines,  and  cast  or  un- 
wrought  Pipes  and  Tubes,  Sheet  Iron  and  Iron 
Spikes,  Oakum,  Pitch,  Sail  Cloth  of  all  kinds,  Can- 
Tss  included,  Tar,  Zinc,  viz :  Zinc  Sheathing  of  a  size 
48  inches  long  by  14  inches  wide,  intended  for  and  to 
be  used  as  Sheathing  for  Vessels,  and  Zinc  Sheath- 
ing Nails.     For  every  £100  of  the  Talue,  £2  10s. 

6  J  per  cent. 
All  other  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  not 
otherwise  chax^ged  with  Duty,  and  not  enumerated  in 
the  Table  of  Exemptions.     For  every  £l00  of  the 
▼alue,  £6  5s. 

TABLE   or   EXEMPTIONS,  XTO. 

Ashes,  yiz':  Pot  Ashes  and  Peari  Ashes;  Asses 
and  Mules. 

Baggage  and  Apparel  of  Passengers,  not  intended 
for  sale ;  BarilU,  and  Soda  Ash ;  Beans ;  Biscuit  or 
Bread ;  Books  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom;  Bullion,  Gold  or  Silver;  Burr 
Stone. 

Coal ;  Cocoa ;  Coin,  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  and 
British  Copper  Coins ;  Copper,  viz :  Copper  Ore,  or 

in  Pigs  or  Bricks,  old  or  worn,  or  fit  only  to  be  re- 

• 

There  is  reciprocal  Free  Trade  with  Canada  and  the  other  ProvinceSi  in  Nafivia  f^ 
ducts,  enumerated  in  the  Canada  Tariff. 

Internal  Improvements.    In  1826,  a  company  was  formed  at  Hali&x  to  open  a  ailil 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  Shebenacadie,  a  navigable  tributary  of  Minaa  jBasiiL    Jl 
nature  had  almost  completed  the  communication,  this  project  was  entered  npoa 
much  spirit^  but  after  an  expenditure  of  £80,000,  mostly  in  expensive  stone  IockSi  it 
abandoned  unfinished.     Recently  much  interest  has  been  felt  in  a  railroad  com 
tion  with  New  Brunswick,  and  through  that  province  with  Canada  and  the  VdM 
States ;  this  project  seems  now  likely  to  be  executed. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  " 

The  province  of  New  BrunswicJt,  lying  on  the  main  land  of  the  continenti  1 1  wlklB 
to  the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada,  consists  of  an  extensive  tratiti  oompriaiiigjQM 
square  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  covered  with  dense  forests. 

This  province  is  bounded  north  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  river  B ^,_ 

the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  ontheeastbythe  Gulfof  St  Lawrenee;  andTta 
by  Lower  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine.    It  is  separated  firom  Nova  Sootfs  lir  i 
row  neck  of  land,  which  divides  the  Gkdf  of  St  Lawrence  firom  the  Bay  of  nui^.^      | 


Bags,  vis :  Old  Bagi,  Old  Bope,  Joak 
Fishing  Nets;  Bosiii. 

Sails,  Bigging,  and  Ship  Matsriala  saved  iWMipi- 
sels  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Fktmnes;  BA; 
Seeds  of  all  kinds ;  SIdns,  Furs,  Pelti^  or 
dressed,  Stone  nnmannfactnred ;  Sugar  of  &• 

Tallow ;  Twines  and  Lines  used  in  tfis 
Tobacco  umnanufiictnred ;  Tow ;  TarpsatiMb 

Whale,  Fin  or  Bone ;  Wood,  vis :  ~ 
Staves,  Square  Timber,  SInnglea  and  Fbswoo^ 


t  k. 
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The  face  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  pretty  leiyd  or  moderately  undulating;  but  it  is 
liTersified  by  several  isolated  groups  of  hills,  particularly  in  the  noi;jbbem  parts.  Innn- 
aerablc  rivers  and  streams  intersect  it  in  all  d[irections,  iraich  are  alike  suitable  to  navi- 
;ation  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Climate^  though  fogey  and  raw  in  winter,  is  on  the  whole  salubrious. 

Natural  Productions. — The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish;  while  alon^  the  coasts 
od,  haddock,  mackerel,  salmon,  and  other  species  of  the  finny  tribe^  are  yielded  in  plen- 
y  to  the  enterprising  fisherman.  The  whale  fisheries  arc  carried  on  to  some  extent 
jQmber  of  various  kinds  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  interior  forests. 

Jbwns  and  Cities, — The  principal  settlements  are  along  the  river  St.  John  and  its 
ikes.  This  river  forips,  indeed,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  province.  It  rises 
a  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  receives  the  Madawaska,  St  Francisi  Aroos* 
ook,  and  several  other  important  tributaries,  waters  a  large  tract  of  excellent  country, 
jid,  flowing  through  the  south-western  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  after  a  course  of  350 
ailes,  enters  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Its  entrance  into  the  bay  presents  a  curious  phc- 
lomenon,  known  as  the  Falls.  The  channel  of  the  river,  here  narrowed  to  80  or  100  yards, 
s  crossed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  on  which  there  is  not  above  17  feet  of  water,  and  which 
etains  the  accumulated  waters  above,  like  a  dam.  As  the  comnlon  tides  rise  here  20  feet, 
he  waters  of  the  river,  at  low  tide,  have  a  fall  of  that  extent  in  order  to  enter  the  sea. 
Lt  high-water,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  river,  so  that  at 
very  tide  there  are  two  falls — one  outward  and  one  inward.  The  only  time  of  passing 
a  safety,  is  when  the  waters  of  the  river  and  sea  are  about  on  the  same  level,  which  is 
vice  in  each  tide,  but  only  for  the  space  of  about  20  minutes  each  time.  The  tide  flows 
bove  this  curious  fall  for  80  miles,  to  which  distance  the  river  is  navigable  for  sloops 
ud  steamers  of  50  tons,  which  indeed  sometimes  ascend  to  the  Great  Falls,  130  miles. 
Uttt  below  the  Falls,  at  the  river's  mouth,  is  St.  John^Sj  the  principal  city,  built  upon  an 
nmense  rocky  bluff,  presenting  a  fine  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  much  the  larfiest 
lace  in  New  Brunswick,  having  a  population  of  about  40,000.  The  harbor  is  very  fine, 
nd  the  city  is  the  seat  of  an  active  and  prosperous  commerce.  The  exports  consist 
urgely  of  lumber,  grindstones,  and  fish.  Being  mostly  built  of  wood,  this  place  has  sof- 
2red  severely,  in  repeated  instances,  from  desolating  fires. 

A  suspension-bridge,  recently  erected  across  the  harbor,  connects  the  city  with  Carle- 
3n,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  span  of  the  bridge  is  630  feet,  and  it  is  almost  directly 
ver  the  Falls.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  grand  and  picturesque.  Steamboats  run 
sgularly  upon  the  St.  John's  river  to  Frederickton,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
>  Woodstock,  about  60  miles  beyond.  There  is  also  regular  steamboat-communication 
rith  Portland  and  Boston. 

To  the  people  of  the  city  of  St.  John,  the  annual  catch  of  salmon  is  a  source  of  gain. 
!*he  fisheries  of  the  harbor,  by  a  provision  in  the  city  charter,  belong  to  the  citizens,  or 
freemen."  The  fishing  grounds,  or  stations,  are  lotted  out  and  sold  at  auction,  eveiy 
ear,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  them  under  the  charter.  The  practical 
shernien  are  the  purchasers.  The  lots  are  of  unequal  value,  and  some  merely  nominal, 
'he  number  of  sahnon  taken  at  St.  John,  in  1850,  was  estimated  at  32,000,  which  sold, 
'^hether  large  or  small,  at  the  contract  price  of  one  dollar  each,  except  a  small  part  for 
ity  consumption,  to  be  packed  in  ice  and  sent  to  Boston.  Drift-nets  and  weirs  are  used 
I  the  fishery,  though  the  former  are  prohibited  by  law.  Fishermen  deprecate  the  use  of 
)rch  and  spear ;  but  both  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  hands  of  lumberers  and  gentlemen 
sorters.  The  salmon  is  found  on  the  St  John,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
jveral  of  its  tributaries  nearer  to  the  ocean.  On  the  Nerepis,  one  of  its  branches,  on 
^hich  no  mill-dams  have  been  erected,  there  is  a  fishery  of  note,  from  1,500  to  2,000 
eing  tak(»n  annually. 

Frederickton^  on  the  south  side  of  St.  John's  river,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  de- 
ves  its  chief  importance  from  being  the  capital  of  the  Province.  The  population  is  about 
,000.  It  stands  upon  a  sandy  plam  formed  by  a  curve  in  the  river,  about  three  miles  in 
iugth,  and  varying  from  a  narrow  strip  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  river,  as  it  winds 
ast  the  town,  in  front,  is  about  1,000  Y^^^l^  ^^  width,  and  in  the  rear  is  presented  an 
mphitheatre  of  richly-wooded  hills.     The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  with 
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wide  and  airy  streets ;  the  best  built  of  which  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  numing  noat 
lel  with  the  nver.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Govemment  Hoiuei  ana  tts 
College ;  which  Hxb  both  massive  stone  edifices.  ^\ 

The  followingby  a  descriptive  writer  affords  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  aoeneiy  pbopfc 
Frederickton :  The  view  both  up  and  down  the  valley  is  most  interesting.  To  wt 
north  an  uncleared  range  of  high  lands  with  detached  cones  and  broken  hilk  thrown  out 
in  bold  relief,  upon  the  landscape.  Villas  enclosed  in  the  woods,  and  ianns  upon  ,1^ 
dearings  are  the  chief  objects  it  presents ;  while,  to  the  south,  the  river  is  seen  windttg 
like  a  silver  cord  through  the  dark  woodlands,  until  it  disappears  among  the  iakadt  |i 
the  distance.  ^    . 

Miramichi  is  the  next  chief  river  to  St.  John.  It  falls  into  the  gulf,  and  ia  navigaUiCDr 
large  vessels  for  about  40  miles.  Along  its  banks,  here  and  there,  are  seen  the  calnns  o( 
the  settlers,  who  have  not,  however,  made  any  fi[reat  progress  in  cultivation.  The  o^ 
ting  and  export  of  timber  form  the  main  trade  of  the  disMct.  About  twenty  mOes.np^ 
on  the  south  bank,  is  the  village  of  Chatham^  where  many  ships  load,  and  where  wnj 
of  the  merchants  arc  settled,  who  have  erected  stores  and  wharvea.  Four  miles  fiuj^ 
up  stands  Newcastle. 

Geology^  Mineralogy^  and  Sail,  The  following  observations  on  these  subjects  w^ 
derived  from  Professor  Johnson's  recent  report  on  the  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  Neir 
Brunswick. 

JTie  Coal'Measures  which  cover  so  large  a  breadth  of  New  Brunswick,  connst  lor 
the  most  part  of  gray  sand  stones,  sometimes  dark  and  greenish,  and  sometimes  of  a 
pale  yellow  color.  The  siliceous  matter  of  which  they  consist,  is  cemented  togethsor 
mixed  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  clay,  (decayed  felspar  principally,)  so  that  ^nhmn 
those  rocks  crumble,  which  they  do  readily,  they  form  light  soils,  pale  in  color,  eisib 
worked)  little  retentive  of  water,  admitting  of  being  easily  ploughed  in  Sprinff  andhf 
in  Autumn,  but  hungry,  greedy  of  manure,  liable  to  be  burnt  up  in  drougnty  SnnuMBk 
and  less  favorable  for  the  production  of  successive  crops  of  hay. 

Of  course  among  the  vast  number  of  beds  of  varied  thickness  which  come  to  the  iS^ 
face  in  different  parts  of  this  large  area,  there  are  many  to  which  the  above  geneni  ifk 
cription  will  not  apply,  —  some  which  contain  more  clay  and  form  stifier  soils  sd^M 
which  though  green  or  gray  internally,  weather  of  a  red  color,  and  form  reddish  soiifl,Nlt 
lightness  in  texture  and  in  color  forms  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  soik  of 
this  formation. 

This  coal-measure  district  is  further  distinguished  by  the  general  flatness  of  its  spih 
jiace,  undnlating  here  and  there  indeed,  and  intersected  by  rivers,  and  occasional  UsBlh 
but  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  table  lands  more  or  less  elevated,  over  which  fosertL 
chiefly  of  soft  wood,  extend  in  every  direction.  These  flat  tracts  are  not  nnfreqioen^ 
stony,  covered  with  blocks  of  gray  sandstone  of  various  sizes,  among  which  the  tiMl 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  from  among  which  the  settler  may  reap  a  first  crop  of  canifhi^ 
which  almost  defy  the  labor  of  man  to  bring  the  land  into  a  fit  condition  for  the  phniAi 
Such  land  abounds,  for  example,  behind  Frederickton  on  the  way  to  the  Hanwell  8el^ 
ment^  and  is  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  whole  of  this  gray  sandstone  country. 

Another  feature  which  results  from  this  flatness  is  the  occurrence  of  frequent  hof^ 
swamps,  carribou  plains  and  barrens.  The  waters  which  fall  in  rain,  or  accimralMl 
from  the  melted  snow,  rest  on  the  flat  lands,  fill  the  hollows,  and  fipom  want  of  an  oiib 
let,  stagnate,  and  cause  the  growth  of  mosses  and  plants  of  various  other  kinds,  to  thi 
growth  of  which  such  places  are  propitious. 

The  Miramichi,  the  St.  John,  the  Richibucto,  and  numerous  other  rivers,  run  in  psit 
or  in  whole  through  this  district.  Along  their  banks  a  fringe  of  soil  is  often  found  bikttf 
than  the  uplands  present ;  and  hence  along  the  rivers  the  first  settlers  found  comparative 
Iv  fertile  tracts  of  country  on  which  to  fix  their  families  and  commence  their  eailieit 
farming  operations.  The  intervals  and  islands  of  the  river  St.  John  form  some  of  tht 
richest  land  in  the  Province ;  but  this  richness  arises  in  a  considerable  degree  from  t^ 
circumstance  that  this  river  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  through  geol< 
mations  of  other  kinds,  and  brings  down  from  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist| 
divided  materials  of  which  alluvial  soils  of  the  counties  of  Sunbuiy  and  Toik  for 
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irt  consiBt  These  strata  or  beds  of  rock  are  of  the  same  general  age  as  those  in 
he  productive  coal  beds  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  Prince  Edward  island}  of  England, 
the  United  States  occur,  and  they  contain  in  yarioos  places  the  seams  of  coal 
le  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Province.  Attempto  have  been  made  from 
time  to  work  these  beds,  especially  on  the  Ghrand  lAke,  the  Memramcook,  the 
liac,  the  Salmon  river,  the  Coal  creek  of  the^t  Nicholas  river,  and  in  other  lo* 
;  all  these  attempts,  however,  owing  in  pcurt  to  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  to  the 
f  of  the  coal,  and  to  their  occasional  high  inclination,  have  failed  to  raisie 
eral  in  any  considerable  quantity,  or  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  nndef- 

y  all  the  seams  that  have  been  discovered  are  very  thin,  and  such  as  are  thidMr 
esented  to  be  poor  in  quality,  and  very  little  coal  has  yet  been  extracted  or  % 
be  profitably  obtained  from  them. 

r  of  those  varieties  called  cannel  and  gas  coal  appear  to  be  only  bituminons 
/hich  leave  an  ash  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  coal.  The  gas  coal  of  the 
ncook  River  is  of  this  kind,  and  its  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  may  be 
of  from  the  fact  that  a  ton  of  it  yields  only  a  thousand  feet  of  gas,  as  tried  at 
John  Gras  Works,  while  the  best  qualities  of  English  and  Scotch  cannel  used, 
Behimmon's  coal  from  the  County  of  Durham  in  England,  yields  12,000  cubic 

liscovery  said  to  have  been  made  of  a  thick  bed  of  bitumen  on  Frederick's 
in  Albert  county,  is  very  interesting,  and  should  reports  not  be  exaggerated,  will 
tedly  prove  a  source  of  profit 

Upper  Silurian  Rocks^  cover  an  extent  of  surface  in  New  Brunswick  only  inferior 
formed  by  the  coal-measures.  They  form  the  northern  portions  of  the  Province, 
e  mouth  of  the  Elmtree  river  on  the  east,  and  Jacksontown  on  the  west,  as  far  as 
ladian  border. 

lis  formation  a  large  part  of  the  richest  upland  soils  of  the  Province  are  formed* 
tile  cultivated,  and  equally  promising  wild  lands  of  the  Restigouche  — -  and  tho80 
T  side  of  the  Upper  St.  John,  from  Jacksontown  to  the  Grand  Falls,  rest  upon^ 
chiefly  formed  from  the  debris  of  those  rocks,  and  were  it  not  for  the  granitei 
d  red  sandstone  which  intervene,  similar  good  land  would  probably  be  found  to 
icross  and  cover  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Province,  from  the  Restigouche 
the  region  of  the  Tobique  lakes. 

of  iron  abound  in  some  localities,  and  especially  the  hematite  variety,  now 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock.     In  the  absence  of  coal,  this  ore  may  be 

as  somewhat  similar  ores  are  in  Sweden,  so  as  to  form  a  valuable  article  of 

roduction  for  home  use,  and  even  for  exportation ;  but  it  cannot  hope  to  compete 

Tcat  iron  market  of  the  world  with  the  productions  of  the  numerous  quick-work- 

laces  which  are  fed  with  fossil  fuel.* 

:  this  ore  is  vcr}'  abiindart,  appears  from  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Gesner. 
it  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Woodstock,  and  near  the  main  road  leading  throogb  Jacksontown, 
Ten'  extensive  and  valuable  bed  of  iron  ore  on  land  belonging  to  Col.  Ketcbum.  This  ore  if  in- 
}d  with  the  slate,  and  like  the  strata  on  each  side,  extends  from  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  £.,  in  lajea 
rpendifMilar.  This  deposit  of  iron  had  been  supposed  to  exist  in  one  stratum,  but  upon  ezamina- 
ind  it  laid  in  three  separate  beds.  Measuring  across  the  out-croppicg  and  the  strata,  it  appears  at 
e  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Clay  SUUe.—  Ore 28  feet 

Shite 250     •* 

Ore 15     •* 

Slate 100     *• 

Ore 27     " 

Total  thickness  of  ore,  70  feet 

beds  of  iron  ran  be  traced  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  they  doubtlen  extend  to  a  great  distancei 
lereafter  be  found  crossing  the  St  John.  The  ore  itself  is  distinctlj  stratified,  and  conforms  to  tlie 
f  the  strata  of  slate ;  and  the  difference  of  quality  in  diflerent  beds  is  not  such  as  will  material^ 
properties  for  working  in  a  furnace.     The  ore  is  a  compact  red  or  reddish-brown  hematite,  or  tb« 

IT    II.  17 
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The  soils  of  this  formation  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  heavier  or  stronger  chacacfcer  tliu 
those  of  the  coal  formation.  The  rocks  from  which  they  arc  formed  are  generally  aia^ 
clays,  more  or  less  hard,  but  usually  crumbling  down  into  soils  of  considerable  atieogti 
—  as  agriculturists  express  it — and  sometimes  of  great  tenacity.  Among  them  also  aie 
beds  of  valuable  limestone,  more  or  less  rich  in  characteristic  fossils.  The  preaenoe  of 
lime  in  considerable  quantity  as  ai^ingredient  of  the  slaty  rocks  themselves-— a  cheott- 
cal  character  of  much  importance —  distinguishes  the  beds  and  soils  of  these  npp^ 
Silurian  rocks. 

The  Lower  Silurian  Bocks  occur  abundantly  in  Canada  East,  forming  the  nortiieni 
part  of  Gaspe,  and  skirting  the  right  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence  for  a  great  ^■•tuff 
Like  the  upper  Silurian  strata  they  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  slaty  rocks,  more  or  ksi 
hard,  and  though  not  incapable  of  yielding  rich  soils,  as  is  seen  in  the  occasional  proda^ 
tive  valleys  of  Lower  Canada,  yet  as  they  exist  in  New  Brunswick  they  are  covered  lis 
the  most  part  with  inferior  soils. 

J7ie  Cambrian  or  Clay  Slate  Rocks,  form  two  bands,  of  which  the  limits  are  not  wd 
defined,  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  the  middle  of  the  Province,  the 
southerly  of  which  bands  doubles  round  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  coal 
sures,  or  coal  basin  as  it  has  been  called,  and  forms  part  of  Charlotte,  St  John,  and  Kin^ 
Counties.  In  nearly  all  countries  these  clay  slate  rocks  are  harder,  less  easily  decompofled, 
and  form  more  rocky  and  inhospitable  regions  than  those  of  the  Silurian  formations  gen- 
erally. In  this  Province  they  do  not  change  their  general  character,  but  they,  neverthdeH^ 
are  sometimes  covered  with  soils  of  medium  quality. 

Tlie  Red  Sandstones.  In  Westmoreland,  King's,  Charlotte  and  Carleton  Coontiesi  a 
considerable  breadth  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  these  spots  of  red  sandstOM^ 
and  red  conglomerate  more  or  less  extensive. 

The  beds  of  these  red  sandstone  formations  consist: — 

1st  Of  red  conglomerates  which  often  crumble  down  into  hungry  gravels,  pioduciiig 
good  crops  of  oats  and  of  grain  when  well  treated,  but  having  a  alsposition  to  ^  eat  op 
all  the  dung,  and  drink  up  all  the  water." 

2d.  Of  fine  grained  red  sandstones,  which  crumble  into  red  and  sandy  soils,  light  ind 
easy  to  work,  often  fertile,  and  when  well  managed,  capable  of  yielcling  good  cnfL 
They  are  such  soils  as  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  Province  delight  to  possess,  and  of 
a  large  extent  of  such  soils  they  are  actual  possessors. 

3d.  Of  beds  of  red  clay,  often  called  red  marl,  interstratified  with  beds  of  red  Mod- 
stone,  and  crumbling  down  into  soils  which  vary  from  a  fine  red  loam  to  a  rich  red  dtv. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  generally  useful,  and  when  thorough-drained,  most  valuablB 
soils  which  occur  among  all  our  geological  formations.  In  this  Province  these  mails  tie 
usually  associated  with  gypsum.  The  soils  may  generally  be  calculated  upon  as  likdf 
to  prove  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  wherever  these  beds  of  gypsum  occur. 

Some  of  the  sandstones  of  this  formation,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  beds  of 
limestone,  are  themselves  rich  in  lime. 

The  Granite,  Gneiss,  and  Mica  Slate,  form  abroad  riband  extending  across  the  Voh 
vince  between  the  two  bands  of  clay  slate  rocks.  To  the  north  of  the  slates  also^tid 
in  the  centre  of  the  ungranted  country,  it  forms  a  large  patch  of  generally  high  land|  tht 
outlines  and  extent  of  which  are  by  no  means  defined. 

These  regions  arc  generally  stony,  often  rocky  and  impossible  to  clear.     When 


hydrous  peroxide  of  iron.     Wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  its  color  beccmet  changed  to  IMk  V 

dark  blue.     Tlie  analysis  of  a  specimen  frcm  the  middle  of  the  bed  gare  — 

Peroxide  of  iron 78.40 

Silica 1.20 

Alumina 5.80 

Water 12.60 

Peroxide  of  Manganese,  a  trace. 

9%M 

The  discovery  of  this  great  deposit  of  iron  i^  the  Connty  of  Carleton  wif  dttmed  m  hKle  m  18SC|  MA 

is  well  known  that  specimens  of  the  ore  had  been  sent  abroad  and  ozamined  aa  eariy  at  ISIO ;  and  ill  M^ 

•ence  was  known  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  Woodstock." 
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stony,  they  sometimes  giTe  excellent  soils  after  tiie  less  frequent  rocky  masses  are  re- 
moved, and  in  many  places  comparatively  stoneless  tracts  of  land  oocnr  on  which  clear- 
ances with  less  cost  can  readily  be  made. 

7%e  Trap  Rocks^  which  occur  so  abundantiv  among  the  southern  day  slate  and  low- 
er Silurian  rocks,  and  in  the  wild  country  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  Province, 
are  the  only  remaining  rocky  masses  which  cover  an  extensive  portion  of  the  surface  of 
New  Brunswick.  They  form  in  this  Province  a  wild  and  genersdly  a  poor,  rugged,  rocky, 
inhospitable  countrv.  Ijakes,  swamps,  and  soft  wood  ridges,  abound  where  they  occur, 
and  numerous  blocks  of  stone  try  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  settier. 

The  general  conclusions  as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  Province  which  an 
to  be  dmwn  from  the  existing  imperfect  information  as  to  its  geological  structure,  are,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  discouraging. 

The  coal-measures,  the  clay  slates,  the  lower  Silurian  rocks,  the  granites,  and  the  traps, 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  of  a  kind  to  give  rise  to  soils  of  a  fertile  charsicter,  and  thoae 
formations  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  I^ovince.  The  upper  Silurian  and  red  sandstone 
formations,  on  the  other  hand,  promise  much  agricultural  capability,  and  soils  prolific  in 
com ;  and  they  also  extend  over  a  very  considerable  area. 

Professor  Johnson  thus  classifies  the  various  soils  of  the  Province :  -— 

No.  I.  denotes  the  soil  of  best  quality  in  the  Province.  This  consists  chiefly  of  river  in* 
tervales,  islands,  and  marsh  lands.  It  is  only  of  limited  extent,  and  is  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  course  of  the  river  St.  John,  that  of  the  Petitcodiac,  and  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sackville. 

No.  II.  denotes  the  best  quality  of  upland,  and  such  portions  of  good  intervale  and 
marsh  land  as  are  not  included  under  No.  1.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  there 
is  much  marsh  land,  both  dyked  and  undyked,  which  does  not  deserve  a  place  even  ua** 
der  this  second  head.  This  first-oiass  upland  exists  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  Carleton 
and  Restigouche. 

No.  III.  is  the  second-rate  upland,  inferior  to  No.  II.  but  still  very  good  in  quality. 
It  represents  the  medium  soils  of  the  Province,  and  stretches  over  a  much  larger  surface 
than  any  other. 

No.  IV.  is  inferior  in  quality  to  any  of  the  others.  It  is  decidedly  inferior  or  poor  land« 
resembling  the  least  productive  of  that  which  is  now  under  cultivation.  It  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  hungry  but  easily  woriced,  or  of  stony 
and  rocky  ground,  which  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  clear,  but,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Charlotte  County,  productive  when  cleared. 

This  class  also  includes  lands  covered  with  heavy  hemlock,  and  other  soft  wood, 
which,  though  hard  to  clear,  and  unfavorable  for  first  crops,  may  hereafter  prove  pro- 
ductive when  it  has  been  submitted  fairly  to  the  plough.  A  great  extent  or  this  land 
exists  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Province. 

No.  V.  include^  all  which,  in  its  present  condition,  appears  incapable  of  cultivation. 

The  naked  flats,  distinguished  as  bogs,  heaths,  barrens,  carribou  plains,  etc.,  are  all 
comprehended  under  this  number,  and  tracts  of  swampy  country,  which  at  present  are  not 
only  useless  in  themselves,  but  a  source  of  injury  to  the  adjoining  districts.  All  this 
is  not  to  be  considered  absolutely  irreclaimable,  but  to  be  unfit  for  present  culture  or 
for  settlement,  till  much  larger  progress  has  been  made  in  the  general  improvement  of 
the  Province. 

The  relative  areas,  or  extent  of  surface  covered  by  these  several  soils,  are  very  nearly 
as  follows :  — 

No.     1 60,000  acres. 

No.   TI 1,000,000       " 

No.  Ill 6,950,000       " 

No.  IV 6,000,000       " 

No.    V 6,000,000       " 

Total  area  of  the  Provinoe 1S,000,000  acres. 

Lumberinff.  —  The  cutting  of  timber  in  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  subse* 
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qnent  hauling  and  floating  of  the  logs  and  rafts  to  Hie  mills  and  haiborsi  has  hitliertobeeB 
the  main  resource  of  the  laborers  of  the  Province.  The  sawing  and  preparing  of  tUs  timlMr 
has  been  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  country ;  and  the  lumber  thus  obtained  or  prodooad, 
in  its  various  forms,  has  been  the  staple  article  of  export,  and  of  traffic  with  foieigB  maAda 

Such  a  trade  as  this,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  carried  on  permanently  in  parte  of  tia 
world  which  are,  by  nature,  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  all  other  coonfrics  it  eai 
continue  in  a  state  of  vigor  only  during  the  transition-period,  longer  or  shorter  aoooi&v 
to  circumstances,  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the  wide  forests  into  setded  fiurnoiSi  aad 
to  replace  the  wild  animals  and  the  native  timber  trees,  by  civilized  tillers  of  llie  aoil  and 
nutritious  crops  of  com. 

The  decline  of  the  timber  trade  of  New  Brunswick,  therefore — supposing  it  not  to  bave 
been  overdone,  and  the  natural  forest  resources  of  the  Province  not  to  have  been  iiipdt 
dously  squandered— is  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  progreas  of  agnent 
tural  settlement. 

Agriculture.  —  Agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  rich  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  skirting  the 
rivers  and  large  indentations  of  the  sea,  is  considerably  less  advanced  than  in  Nova  Both 
tia  and  the  Canadas.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  later  settlement  of  the  proviaoei  boi 
chiefly  to  the  people  preferring  the  more  profitable  but  far  more  laborious  orcnpation  of 
lumbering.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  great  improvements  have  taken  plaee  in 
this  respect.  Agricultural  societies  have  been  formed,  new  settlers  have  introduced  tke 
improved  forms  of  agriculture,  and  emulation  has  been  c^enerally  excited  by  plonghi^g- 
matches,  cattle-shows,  and  distribution  of  premiums.  Wheat,  com,  barley,  and  Oats  ne 
the  principal  grain  crops  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  article  is  the  prodooe  ia  pol»> 
toes,  the  crop  of  which  may  be  annually  estimated  at  not  less  than  3,000,000  boahek 
Red  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses  most  cultivated ;  and  beans,  peas,  turnip8|  mantel* 
wurtzel,  and  beet-root  thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in  pretty  large  quantities.  7or  tener 
information,  see  Census  Returns. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Lover 
Canada.  Like  that,  though  subject  to  great  variation,  a  long  and  severe  winter  aad  a 
hot  summer,  it  is  very  healthy.  From  many  returns  obtained  by  Professor  Johnsoiibe 
deduces  the  following  results. 

1st.  Earliest  sowing  in  the  Province,  17th  March.  • 

liatest  ploughing  in  the  Province,  1st  Dec 
Longest  Summei^firom  these  data— »8  months  and  14  days. 

2nd.  Latest  early  sowing  15th  May. 

Earliest  late  ploughing,  1st  Nov. 

Shortest  Summer  from  these  data,  5  months  and  15  days. 

3d.  Mean  length  of  the  Summer  from  these  two  results— 6  months  and  22  daya 

4th.  Average  interval  between  the  earliest  sowing  and  latest  ploughing— or  OMia 
length  of  Summer — 6  months  and  22  days. 

The  tillage  of  the  land  and  the  growth  of  the  crops,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  worid, 
must  be  all  accomplished  in  an  average  period  of  6  months  and  20  days. 

Of  this  period,  the  growth  of  the  wheat  and  the  crops  of  Spring  grain,  recpiiies  ai 
average  period  of  3  months  and  17  days.     This  appears  from  the  following  Tabia 
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Average  period  of  growth 8  17 

He  gives  also  the  following  Tables :  — 

Number  of  ramy  daijf$. 

MONTHS.                   1845.               1846.  .  1847.               1848.                1S49. 

Januaiy,                  8                   1  5                   8                 S  1«4 

Februaxy,                6  1                   8                                      1  4^ 
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Commerce.  —  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  especially  at  St.  John's.  The 
number  of  ships  built  in  1846,  was  164,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  45,864  tons.  Theie 
are  generally,  however,  of  the  class  called  ^^  slop-built^^  and  do  not  enjoy  a  high  chs^ 
acter  for  solidity  or  endurance.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  trith 
the  mother  country  and  the  United  States,  and  employs  about  4,(HX)  ships  and  ^ 
wards  of  450,000  tons  annually.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  com  from  the  UniM 
States,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  West  India  prodooeiirilfc 
some  minor  articles.  The  exports  are  lumber,  whale  oil,  and  dried  and  pkdded  fiil^ 
as  salmon,  cod,  and  herrings. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  TARIFF. 


TABLE   OF   DUTIES   OF 
£     8.     D. 

0     6 


CUSTOMS  INWARDS* 


Specijic  Duty. 

Apples,  per  bushel 0 

Axes,  each|  of  8  lbs.  weight  and  upwards  0  16 

Butter,  per  hundred  weight 0  9  4 

Beans  and  Peas,  per  bushel 0  1  6 

Barley,  per  bushel 0  0  6 

Barley  Meal,  per  hundred  weight 0  2  0 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel 0  0  6 

Buckwheat  meal,  per  cwt 0  2  6 

Candles,  all  kinds,  exc.  Sp.  &Wax,  pr.  lb.  0  0  1 
Candles,  Si)erm  and  Wax,  per  pound.  .004 

Cattle  of  all  kinds,  over  one  year  old,  each  2  0  0 

Cheese,  per  hundred  weight 0  14  0 

Cider,  per  gallon 0  0  3 

Clocks  or  Clock  Cases,  each 0  15  0 

Coffee,  per  pound 0  0  l^ 

Coals,  pi;r  ton 0  1  0 

Chairs,  per  doz.[io  addition  to  any  duty  im- 
pose] on  Chairs&partofChairs  by  this  Act]  0  10  0 

Corn  Meal,  per  brl.  of  196  lbs. 0  1  0 

Fniits,  dried,  per  hundred  weight 0  9  4 

Horses,  Mares,  and  Geldings,  each  ....  2  0  0 

Lanl,  per  pound 0  0  1 

Leather,  sole,  upper-leather,  harness,  and 

belt-loathcr,  per  pound 0  0  2^ 

Sheep  Skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  per  doz.  0  8  0 

Calf  Skins,  tanned,  per  dozen 0  6  0 

Molasses  and  Treacle,  per  gallon 0  0  1 

Meats),  fresh,  per  hundred  weight 0  9  4 

"     salted  and  cured,  per  da 0  7  0 

With  an  additional  duty  of  1«.  2d.per 


£  §^  % 


on  and  after Ap,l/52t  and aJuHker  m» 
crease  oflsM.pr.cwljon  jr  qft^ApA. ,  '5S. 
Malt  Liquors  of  every  de8criptioii,(not  be- 
ing aqua  vitce,  otherwise  changed  with 
duty)  whether  in  bottles  or  otherwise, 

per  gallon 0 

Oats,  per  bushel 0 

Oatmeal,  per  bri  of  196  lbs. 0 

Rye,  per  bushel 0 

Rye  Flour,  per  brL  of  196  lbs.*. 0 

Soap,  per  pound 0 

Spirits  and  Cordials,  iriz.  Bmdj,  per  gtJL  0 
Rum,  for  every  galkm  thereof  of  an j 
strength  under  and  not  exceeding  the 
strength  ofproof  of  26  by  the  bubble 
And  for  every  babble  below  S6  in  Ko., 
by  the  bubble,  an  additional,  per  g^    0 

Lemon  Sjrrup,  per  gallon 0 

Gin  Whiskey,  and  all  other  Spirita,(noi 
hereinbefore  enmnented,)  pergaOon     0 

Sugar,  refined,  in  loaves,  per  lb. 0 

"  refined,crushed  and  white  bestard,|ir.cwt    0 
"  of  all  lunds,  except  refined,  cmshedt  ud 

wlute  bastard,  per  cwt 0 

Tea,  per  lb. 0 

TobAcco,mana'd,exceptSnaflnicQgMi,|irJhk  0 

Wines,  per  gallon 0 

And  on  every  £l00  of  the  tme  and 

real  value  thereof,  in  additioa 10 

WboU  Floor,  per  birL  of  iM  Ibi. • 


•  I 

0  f 

2  4 

0  I 

1  I 

t  4 


0     1    I 


0  1 

1  • 

1  I 

0  4 

9  4 

6  t 

0  t 

0  ^ 

2  < 

0  t 

f  • 


I 


Ad  mhrem  Duties  1  ptr  eetit 
ib;  Allies;  Barilla;  Bnrr  Sloiies;  CaaTas; 
6  (except  Maaflla  Rope,  Cham  CSaUes,  and 
Hiaiiis,  for  Ships'  use) ;  Cotton  Wool  and  Col- 
irp ;  Copper  and  Patent  Metal,  in  Sheets,  Ban, 
Its,  for  Slup-buOding ;  Dye-wood;  Felt ;  Hemp ; 
id  Tow ;  nides,  green  and  salted ;  Iron,  in  bolto, 
lates,  sheet  and  pig  Iron ;  Oakum,  Ores,  of  all 
Fitch;  Sails  and  Rigging,  for  New  Ships; 
Ing  Paper ;  Silk  Flush,  for  Hatten*  purposes ; 
;  Tar ;  Tobacco,  unmannfiictnred ;  WooL 

£7j.  per  cent 
»,  Tiz.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  and  parti 
',  Mill  Machinery,  Ships'  Castings,  Cumposhion 
r  Braces,  etc. ;  Machinery  of  erery  description ; 
Stoves,  known  and  designated  as  Canada  Stores. 

£10  per  cent, 
and  Biscuit ;  Bricks ;  Manilla  Rop6  ;  Ready- 
Clothing. 

£15  per  cent 
oiiingsy  viz.  Cooking,  Close,  Box  and  Round 
and  parts  thereof;  Apparatus  for  Cooking 
;  Franklin  Stores  ;  Register  Grates ;  Fire 
I,  and  parts  thereof ;  Kitchen  Ranges ;  Boil- 
ast  Iron  Furnaces,  and  parts  thereof;  Castlron 
s. 

£20  per  cent 
Shoes,  and  other  Lieather  manufiMStures;  Chaiifl» 
spared  parts  of  or  for  Chairs  ;  Clock  Wheels  ; 
ery  and  materials  for  Clocks ;  Household  Fur- 
(except  Baggage,  Apparel,  Household  Effects, 
9g  Tools  and  Implements,  used  and  in  use  of 
«  or  families  arriving  in  this  Province,  if  used 
by  them,  and  not  intended  fbr  any  o^r  pei^ 
persons,  or  for  sale) ;  Looking  glasses ;  Oranges 
imons ;  Whale  Oil,  (except  the  return  cai^goes 
eh  fitted  out  for  fishing  voyages  from  ports  in 
oviuce),  Brushes ;  Hats  and  Hat-Bodies ;  Fi»- 
8 ;  Snufi*  and  Cigars. 


I  reciprocal  Free  TYade  with  Canada  and  the  other 


£90  per  cent 
GwriM,  WagOBii  81e^  and  olliw  Tehidea;  V«- 
neerM  «id  odMr  MwiMiiy  Ibr  Looking  GlMea; 
FietoM  and  odiir  Framei,  made  of  wood;  Woodn 
WareaefaH  kinds fMMhw;  Oon Brooms;  andall 
^;rioaltn«l  Lnpleiiientii  ezoqlt  Fkm^ 

*7w  per  ofM* 
And  an  otfier  Goods,  Wans,  mi  Meithandlae,  not 
herein  oAerwise  chai^ged' widi  dinty,  and  not  hereafter 
dedand  to  be  fWie  fiom  dnty,  ibr  arery  one  hundrad 
pomida  of  tbe  true  and  real  Take  thereof,  £7  lOi. 

Aftiaee  extMpiedjroM  Dutjf, 
Baggage,  Appavel,  Hwebold  Effects,  Working  Toob 
and  Implements,  used  and  in  use  of  persons  or  fiai- 
Kes  arriving  in  this  Phmnoe,  if  used  abroad  by  them, 
and  not  intended  Ibr  any  other  person  or  persons,  or 
te  sale ;  Booki,  printed ;  Carriages  of  traTeDen,  not 
btended  fi)r  Bsle ;  Coins  and  BuIUon ;  Corn-Broom 
Bmsk;  Indian  Com  ;  Race,  ground  and  ongrooad ; 
Egfi;  Mannreiof  all  kinds;  linea  andTwbea  Ar 
tlie  Fisheries;  OH;  BliOter;  Fiaa  and  Skin%  tlie 
piodnoe  of  creatures  Uviag  in  tlia  aaa,  the  letom  of 
Tesseb  fitted  oat  in  this  Province  ftr  Mnng-voyagaa ; 
Oil— Seal,  Cod,  Hake,  Porpoise,  Fkfan,  and  Ri^; 
Flanl%  ShrnlMb  and  Trees;  Printing  Paper,  Trpaa, 
Printing  Fftoses,  and  PrintersT Ink;  Rags,  Old  Rope 
endJunk;  Rock  Salt;  SaDs and Riggwg «?ed from 
▼cmIs  wzecked;  Salt;  Soap  Gieese;  Wood  and 
Lumber  of  aU  kinds,  (except  Cedar,  Spiiice,  Vm, 
and  Hemloek  SUn^^les) ;  Block  Tin,  23nc,  hndtiSk 
Plate,  Bar  and  Sheet  Steel 

KoTB.  — The  One  per  cpnt  tfM^  i^pon  eUBMk 
and  Foreign  mmmfactured  ertfelia,  ate  on  Peppm^  mi 
Sjpieee,mdertkeLotmAei^i9imeMkian$9tke 
dbove  epedjied* 


8h\ps^  Stores  allowed  to  be  taken  from  Bond  Doty 
JTree* 


iiiwidoepndedkm^tmmeraUdviiUie  Oauda 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  TEARS  1849  AND  1860. 


1849. 

IMP0ST8. 

From  United  Kingdom  to  St  John £896,98) 

to  St  Andrew'! 6,488 

"     Brit  N.  America  to  StJohn.-. 100,618 

"  "  *         to  St  Andrew's 8,804 

''     United     States  to  StJohn 246,866 

"  ♦*         "         to  St  Andrew's 18,197 

''     West     Indies    to  StJohn 1,102 

**  "        ''        toStAndrew'a 10 

<'     Elsewhere  to  St  John 81,801 

""  '*  toStAndreVi 1^84 

Total  Imports £898;Mr 


I860. 

imOBTit 

£887,886 

10,841 

188^88 

6,471 

888,167 

88,891 

8,040 

878 

18,107 

887 


£818,681 
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lam 


T6  United  Kingdom firam  8t  John £441/XM 

a        ^        ^  »  StAndmn SS,Sa8 

<«  Brit  N.AnMxica  "«  St  John 5%fi»S 

una  u  StAndrew*! S^O 

«  United     Statei  <<  St  John 47,171 

«        "        «  «  St  Andrew's Mil 

<"  West    Indies  **  St  John 4,869 

u        u        u  u  St  Andrew^ 7,108 

*<  Ebeidiere  *"  StJohn 19,888 

<«        «  *^  St  Andrew's 666 

£  601^60 
Excess  of  LiqKxrti 99,467 

Totals £698,987 


8MM 
My866 

4,717 
6ff,SS0 
18,170 
11,687 

6,4SS 
18,tM 


it  658,018 
1A7,61S 


SHippnro  or  Nxw  Bbukswxck  fob  1850. 


Inwards. 
Kos.        ton'oe. 

United  Kingdom 288  95,893 

British  Colonies 1281  81,424 

United  States 1457         242,104 

Elsewhere 68  17,701 


OUTWABDS. 
K08.  TON'OB. 


766 
1,248 
987 
25 


808,619 

70,155 

87,925 

8,284 


£  815*681 


Men 

19,846 
Men 

10^84 


8,039         486,622         2,971         464,988 


CrovemmefU.  —  The  fonn  of  government  is  much  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Bnliil 
possessions.  The  parliament  consists  of  26  members,  and  sits  at  FredericktoiL  Hi 
judiciaiy  courts  are,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  presided  over  by  the  govenior ;  the  8» 
preme  Court,  directed  by  four  justices ;  Circuit  Courts ;  a  Court  of  Common  FleUi  aid 
numerous  courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  The  revenues  are  raised  fiomaalsof 
lands,  tax,  and  imposts ;  they  are  small,  and  only  capable  of  defiraying  the  civil  cfr 
penditure.   The  army  is  paid  by  Great  Britain,  but  every  man  is  subject  to  militia  dntf. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  1849,  1850,  AND  1851. 

RARS.  REVENUE. 

1849 £95,586  17     4 

1850 104,089     9     6 

1851*. 117,353  18  10 


£82,221     0  10 

84,569  18     8 


The  Revenue  is  composed  as  follows,  for  1851: — 

Loan  Fund £7,214  11  5 

Import  Duty 82,284  14  7 

ExportDutj 17,286     5  4 

Casual  Revenue 8,800     0  0 

Superior  Court  Fees 450     0  0 

Auction  Duties 14    8  8 

Emigrant  Duties 987     5  0 

Light  House  Duties 8,888  18  11 

Sick  and  Seamen's  Duties 1,980     4  11 


Total £117,858  18  10 


EDUCATION. 


Male  Scholars 11,800 

Female  Scholars 8,730 

Goremment  Aid  to  Schools..  £lly887 
Average  Salaries  of  Teachers         £60 


Highest  Salaiy 

Lowest  Salaiy 

Gramiiiir  Schools*  •  ■  • .  • 
Scholan  attendiiig  then  . 


JEaio 

£88 

U 


.  ■  • 
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The  Collegiate  or  Graaunar  School  of  Yoik,  leeebrci  aa  ammal  aUowance  of  £3f9 
from  King's  College.  The  Ctovernment  allowance  to  Grammar  BchooU  is  XlfiO  if 
St  John's ;  X50  to  one  in  Northamberland ;  and  £100  to  each  df  the  otiiefSi  on  cood^ 
tion  that  the  inhabitants  pay  £S0  more  to  the  Teadier.  The  students  in  these  schools  ne 
inpared  to  enter  College.  There  are,  besides,  in  New  Bnmswicki  the  Madras  School  j 
the  Wesleyan  Academv;  and  the  Baptist  Edncatioiial  Society.  Hie  UniTersily  of 
Kimfs  College,  is  established  at  Frederickton,  havingbeen  instituted  by  Boyal  Charter. 

MeligiofL  We  have  no  authentic  statistics  of  the  Church  of  Knglupdi  nor  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  in  this  colony.  We  are  enabled,  however,  firom  the  accurate  reports  made 
by  some  of  the  dissenting  churches,  to  record  their  present  condition  and  numerical  force. 
The  Weslevan  Methodists  and  Episcopal  Methodists,  though  not  very  numerous,  have 
a  respectable  and  efficient  corps  clerical,  and  about  8000  communicants,  and  the  Univei^ 
•alists  have  two  societies  and  two  meeting-houses.  The  Congregationalists  and  Presbj^ 
terians  have  also  several  churches  and  missionary  stations,  and  the  Baptists  have  91 
churches,  59  ordained  ministers,  and  9,283  church  members.  Sundy-schools  are  attached 
to  every  society,  and  home-meetings,  especially  in  remote  places,  are  common  throi^^ 
out  the  country,  evidencing  a  popular  regard  tor  Christian  solemnities.  The  Church  of 
England  and  the  German  Liutherans  form  avast  majoritv. 

Railroads.  The  European  and  North  American  Railway  Company  have  under  con- 
sftruction  a  line  of  railway  to  extend  firom  Shediac,  on  the  ffulf  of  St.  Lawience,  (near 
which  a  connection  will  be  formed  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Bailways  by  a  branch  for  that 
purpose)  to  the  city  of  St  John,  to  be  continued  thence  to  the  IMuune  frontier  to  connect 
witn  lines  leading  via.  Bangor  and  Portland  to  Boston.  The  government  of  the  Pio- 
vince  has  contracted  to  take  stock  in  this  company  to  the  amount  of  X250,000,  payable 
in  provincial  debentures,  and  to  loan  the  company  the  further  amount  of  X262y000  in  like 
debentures ;  and  the  companv  have  contracted  with  certain  English  undertakers  to  boUd 
.the  road  at  the  rate  of  X6,500  per  mile,  pavable  as  fast  as  the  wcndi:  is  exegnted,  in  inita)- 
nents  of  X18,000,  25  per  cent  in  provincial  stock  debentures,  22  per  cent  in  provinoM 
loan  debentures,  and  43  per  cent  in  the  bonds  of  the  company. 

Common  Roads.  The  Roads  of  New  Brunswick  are  by  law  divided  into  two  dassesi 
called  Chreat  Roads  and  Bye-Roads.  The  Oreat  Roads  are  specially  described  by  Leg- 
islative enactment,  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  annual  srants  of  the  public  money,  and 
aie  intended  to  connect  the  most  important  Towns  and  districts  in  the  Province.  Thioj 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  viz :  — 

lines. 

St  Jobn  to  Frederickton 66 

8C  John  to  St  Andrews 65 

8t  John  to  Quaco 81 

Gondola  Point  to  Frederickton 70 

8t  John  to  Nova  Scotia  Line 1S6 

Dorchester  to  Shediac 16 

dole's  Island  to  Cape  Tormeutine 81 

Bend  to  Richibucto 48 

Richibucto  to  Chatham 40 

Chatham  to  Bathurst 48 

Bflthurst  to  Campbelltown 71 

Frederickton  to  Newcastle 106 

Frederickton  to  Woodstock 68 

Woodstock  to  Houlton 18 


Woodstock  to  Grand  Falk 71 

Grand  Falls  to  Madawadut 48 

St  Andrews  to  Fredericklon Ti 

Waweig  to  St  Stephen If 

Oak  Baj  to  Eel  nm 74 

Kerepis  to  Gagetown 14 

NewGMtle  to  Bathursti  via  Fbcmooelie 418 

Salisboiy  to  Hanrej 48 

Hampton  to  Bellisle 4 

Fic&ard's  to  American  Boondarj 8 

Grand  Falls  to  Amencan  'Qaaoduj 8 


Total. 


1888 


The  opening  and  making  of  these  Great  Roads,  the  erection  of  Bridges,  with  the 
allowances  to  explorers,  surveyors,  and  supervisors,  cost  the  Ph>vinoe  in  the  fiwt  place  a 
«um  exceeding  X150,0()0;  and  an  average  sum  of  at  least  X10,000  per  annum  for  Ae 
last  !•)  years  has  been  expended  to  keep  tnem  in  repair. 

When  a  new  line  of  Great  Road  is  projected,  a  Commissioiier  is  appointed  to  explon 
and  mark  it  out  The  district  is  first  carefully  examined  firom  one  end  to  the  other,  and  if 
it  be  covered  with  trees,  as  is  oommonly  the  case,  its  principal  featoies  can  only  be 
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tained  by  climbing  frequently,  and  observing  the  bearings  of  fhe  difltant  MDa^  lakesi  val* 
leys,  etc  If  there  be  streams  or  rivers  to  cross,  the  bridging  plaeea  must  be  selected  and 
points  fixed  by  which  steep  hills,  lakes,  and  other  objectionable  places  maybe  avoided, 
xhe  line  is  then  bushed,  staked,  or  otherwise  marked  out — its  courses,  distanoeSi  elm- 
;tions,  and  depressions,  noted  down — an  estimate  made  up  of  the  cost  of  opening  said 
making  the  road,  with  an  account  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  land  over  whuA  it 
passes.  A  repott  of  all  this  is  sent  to  the  Gk)vernor,  and  b^  his  command,  laid  befbie 
the  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  then  discussed,  and  if  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the  ma- 
jority, a  Bill  is  brought  in  to  place  the  line  on  the  Oreat  Road  establishmenL 

This  Bill  is  then  sent  up  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  onbeiqg 
there  approved,  a  grant  of  money  is  made  towards  the  opening  of  the  road.  A  8ane^ 
visor  is  then  appointed,  who,  after  public  notice,  lets  out  at  auction  to  the  lowest  bidaers 
the  making  of  certain  portions  of  the  road,  the  building  of  the  bridges,  etc.  ContnetSi 
with  written  specifications,  are  entered  into  between  the  several  paraes  and  tbe  snpervi* 
eors,  and  the  money  is  paid  on  completion  of  the  work.  Accounts,  verified  on  oath  bj 
the  supervisor,  with  receipts  signed  by  the  contractors  as  vouchers,  are  then  forwarded  to 
the  Provincial  Audit  Office,  and  there  carefully  examined  and  reported  on.  These  a^ 
counts,  vouchers,  and  reports,  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  again  ei- 
amined  and  reported  on  by  a  Committee  of  that  House.  * 

Supervisors  have  annually  to  enter  into  bonds,  with  sureties,  for  the  faithfixl  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  particularly  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  monies  witn  wUch 
they  are  entrusted  —  they  are  allowed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  sums  by  them  severaDy  a- 
pendcd,  as  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  are  liable  to  lose  their  places  when  their 
proceedings  are  reported  unsatisfactory. 

Population.  The  population  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  mixed  race  of  ''^"gp*^ 
Irish,  Grermans  and  Welsh,  and  a  few  Scotch  and  Americans,  with  some  small  selfle* 
ments  of  French  descent  on  the  east  coast  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  few  in  mun- 
ber  and  live  in  scattered  villages,  in  different  parts,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  Aoman  CUIih 
lie  religion,  having  been  converted  by  the  first  settlers. 


CENSUS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  1851. 


tOXnfTlEB. 

Albert    . 

Carle  ton 

Charlotte 

Gloucester 

Kent 

Kinp:'9    . 

Northumberland 

Qncen*fi 

Rcstigouche  . 

Sunhary 

8t  John 

Victoria 

Westmoreland 

York 

Total 


POP. 

6,313 
11,108 
19,938 
11,704 
11,410 
18,842 
15,064 
10,634 

4,161 

5,301 
38,475 

5.408 
17,814 
17,628 

193,800 


Not  spoeified,  male 
female 


i( 


« 


Total  .  .  193,800 
Families  .  .  31.682 
At  Grammar  Schools    506 

18,386 
6,592 
1,934 
2.366 
1,058 
1,116 


it 


HVHAniTAMTS. 

tinder  6  years,  male  1 8,1 1 8 

Under  6  years,  female  1 7,448 

6  to  16,  male          .  27,105 

6  to  16,  female  26,219 

16  to  21,  male        .  10,529 

16  to  21,  female     .  11,471 

Bl  to  40,  male  24,628 

SI  to  40  female      .  S4,022 

40  to  50,  male  8,314 

40  to  50,  female  6,991 

50  to  60,  male  6,076 

50  to  60,  female  4,522 

60  to  70,  male        .  3,252 

60  to  70,  female  8,366 

above  70^  male  1,386 

■bore  70,  taule    .  1,202 


At  Parish        "  . 

Births 

Deaths 

Sick  and  infirm  . 

Colored  persons  . 

Indians 

EMIGRANTS. 

From  England     . 

Scotland    . 

Ireland 
Other  Brit.  posse*ns 
Foreign  Countries 

Total 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Professions  .  456 

Miscellaneous  —  not 

strictly  manual  1,665 
Trade  &  Commerce  1,292 
Agriculture  18,601 

Meclianics  and  han- 
dicrafts .        6,82S 
Mariners  and  Fish- 
ermen      .  1,454 
Laborers                      9,448 


Total 


61  BUILDINOft. 

63    Inhabited  Houses      26,369 

Houses  building  .  1,894 

Houses  uninhabited  1,546 
Stores,    bams,    and 

outhouses  32,037 

Places  of  Worship  423 

School  Houses    .  798 

Saw  Mills           .  584 

Employed  in  do  .  4,302 

Grist  Mills  261 

Employed  in  do  .  366 

Tanneries            .  125 

Employed  in  do  .  255 

3,907    Foundries            .  11 

4.855    Employed  in  do  .  242 

28,776    Weaving  &  Calling 

1.550        Establishments  59 

1,344    Employed  in  do  .  96 

Hand  ix>oms  in  do  6,4<5 

40,432    Cloth    made  in  do 

yards  .    622,287 

Breweries  .  8 

Malt  Liquor  made, 

gallons  .    100,975 

Other  Factories  .  M 

Employed  in  do  .  953 

LAND. 

Aiares  cleared      .    643,964 

CSOFl. 

Hay  tons    995,098 

Whei*  bwh.  906,839 

89,738    Bariej  do       74^800 


Oats  InhIl  1^11,114 

Buckwheat      do 
Indian  Ooni    do 
Peas&Bemdo      49jn 
Turnips  do     589J8i 

Potatoes  do  9,711^ 

Other  Rooli    do      4(1  jm 


lOUB 


Neat  Cattle 

Cows 

Battery  U» 

Hones 

Sheep 

Swine 

Boots 

Talne 
Leather 
Candles 
Wooden  wafs, 

Cabinet  woik 
Chairs  &Ga^ 
Soap 
Flih 
Hati 

Iron  Castfaigi 
Ooab  '  ^^ 
Iron 

Limebnnti 
< 
«... 
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Mstor^.  The  coonbT,  iiowcdMNrtr  AfillflnHcft;^  wasi-^  tti«  eciljr  part  of  iMt-MA- 
tory,  compriaed  by  the  neneh  within  the  diildehi  6f  Nrar  Frnnce^  «Bd  viewed  ai.aiif^ 
pendage  to  Canada.  The  Engliah  (daimed  It  ttt  the  amm  timeasil  putai  Novn  Swtit. 
At  the  peace  of  1763  it  was  cedra  to  Gieat  Britain  and  oonfltitoted  a  |Mrt  BootiAi 

tmtil  17R5,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  pixmnoe.  The  QtHmtrji  howevei^  WMliltio  inii^ 
than  a  wilderneBs,  until  Gten^al  Sir  Ghiy  CSarleton  pioeated  for  it  a  royid  cbaitn^  aad 
was  himself  appointed  the  goTcmor.  To  hit  eoEertiona  it  -owes  its  raidd  rise  to  mtHh 
perity,  but  it  owes  many  material  improvements  in  its  roadsi  schoob,  aflricattol^ 
judicial  arrangements,  ete^  to  Sir  H.  IXmbj^  governor,  fiwm  1834  to  1831*  ,  Abmy 
<of  the  Hessians,  after  the  war  of  the  Rvolotlon,  settled  id  this  ppovinoe  mi  laam 
granted  by  the  government. 

XVIIL    FRENCH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

France  originally  claimed  and  to  a  ^pnmi  eirtent  possessed  all  the  teiritories  la  NeMi 
America,  now  belonging  to  Great  Britam.  The  poraons  of  these  territories  which  ftrht 
came  into  dispute  between  the  two  Bations^  were  Nova  Sootia,  Newfonndland|  aad 
Hudnon's  Bay ;  not  so  much  for  any  value  attached  to  those  possessions  as  eeloniealbr 
settlement,  aa  for  the  facilities  afforded  bv  them  to  the  fishenes  and  the  fur  tiade.-  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Franoe  reunquiahed  all  daim  to  Ibidson's  Bayi  New- 
foundland, and  to  Nova  Scotia,  whose  coast  the  French  were  forbidden  to  appvoalii 
within  31  leagues,  beginning  at  the  Isle  of  Sable  and  thence  measuring  south-w^e8tef|^. 

Yet,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  on  a  pert  ot  the  eastern  ooaat  of  Newfiftmdkad, 
firom  cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point,  and  thence  along  the  western  shore  aa  ftv  as 
Point  Riche,  was  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Ranoe.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  FiMland 
reserved  the  use  of  the  fishing-grounds  oonaiderod  the  best,  and  also  the  tsnitorial  jnrib- 
diction:  that  the  French  were  not  permitted  to  settle  on  the  soil,  or  erect  any  aiiUflfcllts 
other  than  fishermen's  huts  and  stages;  Mfid  that  the  old  and  well  understood iMfliod 
of  fishing  was  to  be  continued  without  change. 

The  loss  of  Nova  Scotia  caused  but  a  temporary  interruption  Of  the  French  fisheries. 
Within  a  year  of  the  ratification  •  of  the  treaty  of  Utieeht,  fugitive  fishermen  of.  tliat 
colony  and  of  Newfoundland  settled  on  Cape  Breton  and  resumed  their  business.  The 
English  understood  the  cession  of  Acadia,  to  be  ^  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries," 
and  this  island  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  French  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Acadia  was  a  cantinerUal  possession,  and  did  not  embrace,  of  course,  an  island  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  form  a  colony.  The  settlement  and  fortification  of  Cape  Breton  was 
therefore  undertaken  immediately,  as  a  government  measure. 

In  1721  their  fleet  of  fishing-vessels  was  laiger  than  at  any  former  period,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  400. 

In  1744,  England  and  France  were  still  again  involved  in  war.  The  French  fisheries 
had  continued  prosperous.  They  excited  envy  and  alarm.  Accounts  which  are  con- 
sidered authentic,  but  which  are  probably  somewhat  exagmmted,  show  that  they  em- 
ployed xicarly  600  vessels  and  upwards  of  27,000  men ;  and  that  the  annual  produce  viras 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  quintals  of  fish,  of  the  value  of  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars. 

An  expedition  fitted  out  in  New  England  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Louisbuis ; 
bat  it  was  restored  to  Fmnce  at  the  peace  of  1748.  Another  war  speedily  followed,  m 
which  the  prize  immediately  contenaed  for  was  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  that 
part  of  the  present  United  states  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  After  a  severe  strug- 
gle, that  contest  resulted  in  the  cession  by  Fmnce  to  Ghreat  Britain,  in  1768,  of  all  her  North 
American  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  relinquishtaeat  to  Spain  of  all*  her 
pretensions  west  of  that  river.  Of  all  her  vast  North  American  empire,  France  rdKiSred 
only  the  two  little  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  New- 
foundland, yielded  to  her  by  Great  Britain,  (with  the  condition  however,  not  to  fortify 
them,  or  to  erect  any  buildings  not  needed  for  tiie  fishery,  nor  to  keep  more  than  90  9oU 
diers  upon  them) ;  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Ifew« 
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fouDdland  as  reserved  by  the  trealr  of  Utieoht;  and  the  right  also  ct  fiaUng  in  the 
Golf  of  St  Lawrence,  not  approacning,  however,  nearer  than  three  leagaee  to  the  shoir. 

By  the  peace  of  1783,  the  extensive  fishing  rights  of  France  on  the  ahorea  of  New^ 
foundland  were  so  modified  as  to  embrace  only  that  part  of  the  eastern  coast  from  Oipe 
St  John  in  jibout  50  deg.  north  latitude,  ronnd  through  the  Straits  of  Bcileiale,  indud^ 
ing  all  the  western  shore  as  far  as  Cape  Bav,  near  the  north-western  eztremitv.  Aid  . 
these  same  rights,  together  with  the  islsinds  of  Mlquelon  and  St  Pierre^  were  oonmmcd  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 

In  1816,  the  French  tonnage  at  Newfoundland  was  neariy  31,000;  the  amoimt  m 
1823,  however,  appears  to  have  been  reduced  nearly  one-half.  It  rose'suddenly,  and  is  a 
single  year,  to  about  37,000,  and,  increasing  annually,  except  in  1825,  was  upwards  <tf 
50,000  in  1829.     In  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  increase  was  only  5000. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  l841  and  two  years  later  was  about  400 ;  and  the 
number  of  seamen  in  1847  was  estimated  at  12,000.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  at 
ford  proof  that  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  now  prosecuted  with  energy  and  soeeen. 
To  follow  the  statements  of  the  English  colonists  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  offidd 
documents,  the  number  of  men  engaged  at  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  on  Tariooi 
parts  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Kay  and  Cape  John,  should  be  compated  at  26IM. 
There  is  the  same  authority  for  estimating  the  annual  catch  of  fish  at  1,000,000  of  qoia- 
tals ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  great  exaggeration. 

The  French  government  protect  their  fisheries  by  bounties  — considering  tfaem  of  ofr 
tional  importance.*     Without  its  aid,  they  admit  that  ^  the  cod-fishery  conld  not 
This  fishery,  says  M.  Senac, ''  is  a  productive  industry ;  and  it  furnishes  more  than  a 
part  of  the  whole  number  of  our  seamen,  and  by  far  the  best  portion  of  thent.     Then 
IS  no  cheaper,  better,  or  more  useful  school  for  the  formation  of  seamen  for  the  navji 
and  none  is  more  capable  of  extension  and  development     The  doubling  of  the 
sumption  and  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  would  furnish  our  fleets  wH 
12,000  more  seamen." 

These  reasons  are  not  only  sufficient  to  justify,  but  to  demand,  national 


*  The  National  Assembly  of  France  passed  a  law  of  the  following  tenor,  reriting  ftnner  lawiy  nlitfit  li 
the  great  maritime  fisheries.     June  24th,  9th  and  22d  July,  1S51. 

Cap.  I.     CoD-FisHERT. 

From  the  Ist  January,  1852,  to  the  80th  June,  1861,  the  boonties  gnatad  for  the  enooonigaMaBllf  Ai 
eod-fishery  will  be  fixed  as  follows : 

1st     Bounty  on  the  outJiL 

Fifty  francs  per  man  of  the  crew  employed  at  the  fishery,  either  on  the  coast  of  Newfoondlaiid,  8L  Fianrt 
and  Miquelon,  or  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  possessing  a  drying-place. 

Fifty  francs  per  man  of  the  crew  employed  in  the  Iceland  fishery,  withoata  drjing-plaoa. 

Thirty  francs  per  man  of  the  crew  employed  at  the  fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfbundlaadt 
out  a  drying-place. 

Fifteen  francs  per  man  of  the  crew  employed  at  the  Dogger  Bank  fishery. 

2d.     Bounty  on  tfie  produce  of  the  fishery — 

Twenty  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  dry  codfish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fishsry,  to  be  duppsd^i 
direct  from  the  fishing  settlements  or  from  the  ports  of  France,  fi>r  the  mavketi  of  dw  Fi 
America  and  India,  or  for  the  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  other  tranwtlantic 
Tided,  always,  that  tlie  fish  te  landed  at  a  port  where  there  is  a  French  consuL 

Sixteen  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  dry  codfish,  the  produce  oi  the  French  fishny,  lUpped 
from  the  fishing  settlements  or  from  the  ports  of  France,  and  destined  for  the  coanniM  of  Kmopo 
foreign  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Sardinia  and  Algeria  being  excepted. 

Sixteen  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  dry  codfish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fishny,  that  imj  bo 
into  the  French  colonies  of  America  and  India,  and  other  transatlantic  oonntxiesi  whoa  and  fiih 
from  the  ports  of  France  without  having  been  there  landed. 

Twelve  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  dry  codfish,  the  produce  of  the  French  fiihory,  dnppod  Ar 
and  Jilgeria,  either  direct  from  the  fishing  settlements  or  from  die  ports  of  Fraaco. 

Twenty  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  the  hard  roe  of  codfish,  the  prodnco  of  tho  FraniA  fiAMji 
into  France  by  their  fishing-vessels. 

Note.    One  kilqgnanme  is  eqnal  to  S  Ibi.  Sj  oi. ;  890}  Iba  equal  to  1  qoialil  MOtriqjti^  ^Hf 

quintal.) 
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ment  But  it  imay  be  urged,  in  addWoni  tlittb  tiw  €f&Pk  oi-  deapHMa  ebdSAdry  diStn 
fiom  almoot  every  other  emidoymeDt ;  that  in  war  it  is  nearly  or  qnite  deetmyed;  that 
in  peace  it  cannot  be  pnrBned  for  more  than  four  or  fire  montha  in  a  year;  thai  oAeii 
aldil  and  industry  are  insufficient  to  insure  good  hies :  and  that^  wImhd  suooesa  attende 
aerere  toil  aud  exposure,  the  fishermen  barely  subsist  The  e&cts  of  a  ^bad  oafah.? 
aiBi  indeed,  sad  and  calamitous.  The  disasters  of  1847  affoid  a  recent  and  a  foraitili 
ittostration.  In  that  year  the  French  cod*fishery  proved  a  loilurew  The  quantity  of  fisk 
cauffht  was  scarcely  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  former  seasons ;  and  the  fisheimen,  discolw- 
aged,  abaudoned  the  business  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August  The  labor  of  the  sum* 
ner  and  the  expenses  of  repairs  and  of  outfits  lost,  the  actual  want  of  food  and  clotiib 
ing  UDti]  another  year  came  round  was  alone  prevented  by  the  bounty  allowed  by  the 
government 

The  principal  fishinff-grounds  are  three,  and  on  each  there  is  a  difievence  in  the  miida 
of  opemtions  and  in  uie  size  of  the  vessels.  The  fishery  on  the  coomU  of  Newfound- 
land, has  always  been  considered  the  most  impcvtant,  as  being  more  certain  and  em* 
idoying  the  greatest  number  of  men.  The  vessels  are  of  all  sizes — from  90  to  200,  and 
even  300  tons.  The  latter  size  is,  however,  rare.  When  the  vessel  arrives  on  the  coast, 
which  is  generally  early  in  June,  she  is  dismantled.  Her  boats,  with  two  men  and  a  bm 
in  each,  are  sent  out  every  mominff,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  to  fish  until  diflfaK 
On  the  return  in  the  evening,  the  nsh  taken  are  sjdit,  salteo,  and  put  in  ^ kettekeM^ at 
piles ;  remaining  in  piles  k  few  days,  they  are  ^  wadied  out  ^  and  dned  until  they  asa  ft 
to  ship.  These  processes  are  repeated  from  day  to  day  until  the  fore  is  completedi  or 
the  season  has  passed  away.  Towards  the  close  of  September,  fishing  is  suspended,  and 
the  vessels  depart  for  France  or  the  West  Indies. 

The  Grand  Bank  fishery  is  pursued  in  vessels  of  between  one  and  200  tons  builhs% 
with  two  strong  chahupei^  or  boats,  to  each.  From  16  to  20  men  compose  a  eiew. 
The  vessels  proceed  first  to  St  Pierre,  land  the  shore-fishermen  and  ^  ourers,^  and  theaoa 
take  position  on  the  banks,  anchoring  in  70  or  80  fathoms  of  water.  EvevyflmgJn 
readiness,  the  chaloupes  are  launched  cmd  sent  out  at  night  to  place  the  "gromid'HniSj* 
to  which  are  attached  some  4000  or  5000  Bodes.  When  not  too  boisteroiis,  these  liaea 
are  examined  every  day,  and  the  fish  attached  to  the  hooks  split,  salted,  and  placed  ia 
the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Meanwhile,  the  fish  caiu^ht  on  board  by  the  men  not  <»f»gTitd 
to  the  boats  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  mst  fare  is  usually  secured  in  June,  and 
oarried  to  St  Pierre  to  be  dried  The  second  fare  is  cured  at  tlie  same  place ;  but  tta 
third  —  if  fortunately  there  be  another — is  commonly  carried  to  France  ^  green." 

This  fishing  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  requires  expert  and  daring  men.  It  ia 
prosecuted  in  an  open,  rough  and  often  a  stormy  lM»a,  and  frequently  involves  the  loss  of 
boats  and  their  crews. 

The  third  fishery,  at  St  Pierre  and  AGquelon,  is  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  ba* 
tweeii  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  John,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Boats,  instead  of 
vensels,  are,  however,  employed  in  it  The  boats  of  the  two  islands  are  between  SOQjuid 
400  in  number,  and  require  two  men  to  each.  They  go  out  in  the  morning  and  retnm 
at  night  Thus,  as  in  all  shore-fisheries,  the  fishermen  always  sleep  at  their  own  homes. 
As  this  is  the  only  business  of  the  islands,  nearly  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  an 
engaged  in  catching  or  curing.  The  season  opens  in  April,  and  closes  usually  in  Oo* 
tober. 

We  have  seen  the  importance  attached  by  FVrance  to  her  immense  American  domains, 
and  with  what  pertinacity  she  maintained  her  pretensions  to  the  monopoly  of  the  fisfe* 
ing-grounds.  It  remains  to  speak  more  particmariy  than  has  yet  been  done  of  the  two 
lone,  bare,  and  rocky  islands  that  remain  to  her  as  monuments  of  the  vidssitndes  of  hu- 
man condition  and  of  national  humiliation. 

The  situation  of  St  Pierre  and  Miqudon  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf  of  8t 
Lawrence.  The  growth  of  wood  is  insufficient  even  lot  fueL  They  produce  no  foodf 
and  the  inhabitants  arc  dependent  on  France  and  other  countries  for  supplies.  The  pop- 
ulation of  St.  Pierre  in  1847,  was  2,030,  of  which  about  one-quarter  was  ^  floating"  or 
non-resident     The  population  of  Miqudon  at  the  same  time  was  625. 

There  are  several  Catholik^  churches  and  scboolsi  priestSi  monks,  and  nuns.    In  1848^ 
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a  hospital,  snffidentlj  commodious  to  receive  upwards  of  one  hoodied  akk  pcnons,  was 
erected.  The  dwellings  are  of  wood.  The  govemment-hoose  is  of  the  same  material,  and 
plain  and  old-fiuhioned.  The  streets  are  narrow,  short,  and  dirty.  The  offioial  penKma^ 
are  a  governor,  a  commissary  or  minister  of  marine,  a  harbor-master,  and  aome  inilenqa 
functionaries.  The  military,  limited  by  treaty  to  fifty  men,  consist  of  about  thirty  gmm 
dlarmes.  Upon  the  station  is  a  single  armed  ship,  though  other  aimed  vesoels  are  ooo^ 
sioncd  visitors.  The  present  light-house  was  erected  in  1845,  at  a  cost  of  80/)00  finucsi 
and,  well  built  of  brick,  is  a  substantial  edifice. 

Such  are  the  two  islands — two  leaoubs  in  bxtbnt— which  remain  to  the  powa 
tiiat  once  possessed  the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  the  limitifiwi  regioaa 
penetrated  by  the  St  Lawrence — Acadia,  from  Canseau,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  ¥eii— 
bee  river  in  Maine ;  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  the  hundred  other  isles  of  tlie  ha]a 
of  the  northern  and  eastem  possessions. 

XVIIL  THE  BEEMUDEZ,  OR  SOMEB8'  ISLANDS. 

These  Islands  are  situated  in  latitude  32  deg.  20  min.  north,  and  longitsde  64  dcgt 
90  min.  west ;  600  miles  east  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  eatunated  to 
contain  47  square  miles,  and  a  population,  equally  of  blacks  and  Enropeanai  of  about 
12  or  14,000.     Most  of  them  are  mere  rocks,  uninhabited  and  nameless. 

The  number  of  islands  and  cayos,  composing  the  Bermudez  group,  is  said  to  be  moie 
tiian  360  in  alL  When  viewed  from  the  ocean,  they  present  a  very  pictureaque  ^PP^ 
ance.  Their  elevation  is  trifling,  the  highest  land  scarcely  attaining  to  the  height  of  SOOft 
above  the  level.  In  aspect  they  are  similar  to  the  West  Indian  groupoi  except  thai  they 
remind  the  voyager,  from  their  proximity,  and  the  sea  flowing  between  them,  of  the  lahi 
scenery  of  North  America  and  European  climates. 

St  George's  and  St  David's,  with  other  islands  of  minor  importance,  farm  several  bajs; 
and  the  harbor  of  St  George's  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whc^  Britiah  Mi^t  bath 
difficult  of  ingress  and  egress,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  its  entrance.  The 
cipal  island,  or  main-land  as  it  is  called,  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  but  it  iBvely 
one  and  a  half  in  width.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  on  the  north  side  of  a  beantiiai 
bay,  is  the  town  of  HamUton,  now  the  seat  of  government  The  only  phMes  fuilJiud 
are  Ireland  and  St  George's  Islands,  where  forts  have  been  lately  built,  which  reader  fta 
islands  almost  impregnable.  At  the  former  of  these  is  the  naval  dock*yard,  off  wUeh 
there  is  good  anchorage  and  moorings  laid  down  for  15  or  20  ships  of  wai,  though  the 
breakwater  is  extensive  enough  to  contain  a  large  fleet  of  the  line»  There  are  itwo  oIInv 
moorings  for  the  navy,  viz.  Murray's  anchorage,  near  the  ferrv,  and  Five-FaChoma  Hohb 
off*  the  mouth  of  St  George's  harbor.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  anudt 
ments,  the  chief  military  force  is  stationed  at  9t  George's. 

The  legislature  of  the  Bermudez  consists  of  a  council  of  eight  memben  aAd 
bly  of  thirty-six  members,  each  parish  electing  four  of  the  latter.  The  execattve  is 
in  a  governor,  who,  with  the  council,  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  pariiameali  ftp 
septennial,  but  are  always  newly  elected  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  The  efannA 
establishment  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Chiucbes 
Sunday-schools  are  well  endowed,  and  the  attendance  of  the  congregations  and 
respectable.  The  school-l^ystem,  adopted  by  late  enactments,  is  expected  to  woik 
ficially  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  ;  but  at  present,  few  of  the  in 
can  read  or  write,  and  a  general  ignorance  and  superstition  prevail  The  conditiottof  <fci 
people  has  been  much  improved,  however,  by  the  establishment  of  finendly  8<MuetieS|li^ilk 
have  greatly  sustained  the  welfare  of  the  blacks  since  their  emancipation.  .  .,  , 

The  principal  exports  from  the  Bermudez  (the  produce  and  manuractares  of  the  iahMdi) 
are  arrowroot,  potatoes,  onions,  and  palmetto  and  straw  hats,  in  producing  whieh.  Hfe 
people  excel.  They  possess  some  100  vessels,  of  from  120  to  IfiO  tons,  which  ere  ehh% 
employed  in  the  trade  between  the  northern  colonies  and  the  West  Indies.  The  whri^ 
fishery,  off  the  islands,  employs  some  of  the  people,  and  might  be  pffofitahl^  imvMLm 
by  suitable  capital ;  at  present  it  yields  little  more  than  1,000  or  1,200  bwrels  ef  «i.«  JQUi 
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ten  about  the  nlandi  and  ii«fii  abonad  in  a  gmat  ^anotj  of  fish ;  %«t  womm  w^ 
HT  exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  aie  plentifiilt  and  lam  qnantitieaoi  pooUryam 
supplying  the  shipping  that  call  at  these  islands.  iSl  the  ordinaiy  prodnetiiai 
climates,  both  animal  and  Tegetablet  ate  prodneed  inabpndanoe;  ifae  firanto  am 
and  excellent  The  anowroot  of  Bermudex  haa  a  woilA»iride  oeiafaiily^  aad  ia  M^ 
1  to  that  brought  from  the  Bast  Indiea.  .       mi^ 

nails  for  England  and  the  United  States  are  leociired  mi  WaKfewr  and  Nevr  Yodi 
r,  by  the  Royal  West-India  Mail  Steamshipe* 

climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  delightful  during  the  eummer,  neither  aofioEing  finom 
rs  of  the  north  nor  the  fervid  heat  of  more  teonioal  lagiona..  Nor  in  the  wSikmM 
3ld  experienced ;  but  the  north*west  stonns  wnich  rage  in  those  latitadea  inlhift 
ure  awful,  and  lay  waste  the  farms,  and  strew  the  shores  with  wreoki*  The  sdiUs 
id  much  fertilized  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  ooesJa  and  heavy  dewsi  navet  anf* 
"om  drought,  ^o  common  in  the  West  Indies.  * 

egislatures  of  these  islands  and  Antigua,  were  the  only  colonic  legislative  bodies 
>lit^hed  slavery  without  the  intervention  of  apprfotioeships.  The  nvoportion  ol  the 
),000  voted  by  Parliament  for  compensatiooi  wi^i  £50fiS4  for  4,203  daves,  valued 
46.  lid.  each. 

was  one  of  the  earliest  EngUsh  settlements  in  AmericSt  having  oonstitnlBd  wt 
art  of  Virginia,  but  being  speedily  erected  into  a  separate  oolony.  •;.! 
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[>o8ed  between  the  British  Possessions  on  tiie  continent  of  North  Amoioa 
es  of  the  United  States,  extend  a  veiy  remariKaUe  chain  of  lakes,  the  kigart  not 
of  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the  ffohe^  and  •qnnl  in  extent  asd  ooiQtBn^MiB 
;,  to  all  the  other  fresh-wator  lakes  put  together.  They  commence,  not  h»  fttiss'ttia 
»f  the  continent,  with  Lake  Supenor,  the  laigest  and  most  nertiieni  and  wpslssn 
hain,  the  country  bordering  on  which  has,  till  quite  reoentiy,  been  very  iiu|isilsilil| 
For  the  followinff  very  fuU  account  of  it,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr»  J.  J.  Bigihf^ 
tish  Secretary  to  the  Canadian  Boundary  Commission.  f^ 

ical  Geog'raphp. — Lake  Superior  is  indomd  between  W.  longitude  84  de^  IB  ain. 
deg.  19  min.  —  and  N.  latitude  46  deg.  20  min.  *'»49  deg.  1  min.  It  is  to  the 
and  near  to,  the  swell  of  high  land  which,  stretching  from  the  Rocky  Blonntains 
;  Superior,  in  wide  undulating  plains,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gsdf  tfom 
f  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  then  bifnjrcating,  one  ftMrk  proceeds,  on  the  omtk  mim  of 
uperior  eastward  towards  Labrador,  in  groups  of  broken  hills,  while  the  other  toA 
K)uth-east,  as  a  rough  and  high  country,  into  the  low  lands  of  the  United  Statfl^ 
fore  occupies  an  oblong  crescent-i^bapcKl  hoUow,  with  a  general  direction  rather  if 
;h  of  east  It  has  literally  thousands  of  lakes  on  its  north,  and  hondieds  on  its  ins- 
;  south.  It  is  1650  miles  round,  420  miles  long,  and  163  in  extfcme  breadth*  Itis 
b  above  the  Atlantic.  Its  greatest  known  depth  is  792  feet  Soundings  of  800^ 
3  feet  arc  cotnmon ;  but  extensive  shallows  and  flats  prevail  in  parts* 
hydrographic  basin  of  Lake  Superior  is  singularly  small^particularly  ost  the  aonth 
/here  tlie  tributaries  of  the  River  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan  ofiken  approadb 
3  and  10  miles  of  the  lake.  It  seems  to  be  its  own  fountain*head* 
water  is  clear,  greenish,  extremely  pure,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  soft  fitom  the 
otal  absence  of  limestone  from  these  regions.  An  imperial  pint  only  contains  «gW 
a  grain  of  mineral  matters  —carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesisi  sulphate  of  lime, 
e  of  iron,  and  the  oxide  of  manganese. 

average  annual  temperature  of  the  water  is  40  deg.  F*,  being  about  the  same  as 
the  ocean  at  certain  great  depths.  In  June,  the  lake  is  often  oovered  with  ice; 
he  middle  of  July,  the  surface-water  freeses  in  the  morning,  with  patches  of  snosr 
Ieft8  of  the  rocks.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  or  a  few  days  later,  the  smaller  lakes 
north  are  steadily  at  72  deg.  and  74  deg.  F* 
Superior  is  not  undergoing  secular  drainage^  It  is  lowest  in  Apdl;  and  highss>» 
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by  a  few  feet,  in  September.  The  great  annnal  ▼ariatJom  of  rainiin  thwe  eoiuitriei,ptO' 
dace  coirespoiidiiig  changes  of  leveL  There  are  no  tidesi  and  no  cyde  of  yean  Cor  lake- 
levels. 

Barometric  changes  produce  cnrions  local  oscillations  of  level.  Thus  the  fiirioiu  npU^ 
called  the  FaUs  of  St.  IVbry,  on  the  river  of  discharge  so  named,  are  Bometimca  left  diy. 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney  have  seen  the  oscillation  come  from  the  centre  of  the  Upk^ 
in  a  wave  20  feet  high,  curling  over  like  an  immense  surge,  crested  with  foam,  and  tanak* 
ing  on  the  shore,  diminishing  as  it  approached  it  On  tab  occasion  (Aug.  1845)  itirat 
the  harbinger  of  a  violent  storm.  A  violent  gale  of  wind,  concuiring  with  a  local  rise  of 
level,  will  sometimes  throw  large  stones  or  logs  of  wood  150  to  200  yards  inland,  and  SO 
to  40  feet  above  the  usual  water-margin — as  in  three  instances  seen  by  Pio£  ftgawii 
and  by  Dr.  Bigsby. 

The  amount  of  water  leaving  the  lake  is  small ;  for  its  outlet  is  often  shallow,  andtkl 
current  weak. 

The  Climate  is  more  arctic  than  temperate,  although  the  lake  is  but  little  to  the  imfli 
of  Milan.  It  is  much  colder  than  Sikla,  in  Russian  America,  10  deg.  further  nortii ;  be* 
cause  the  latter  is  screened  from  polar  winds.  Winter  begins,  in  the  middle  of  OctolMi^ 
by  a  succession  of  gales  and  snow-storms ;  and,  from  November  till  May,  the  gioiuid  il 
covered  with  close-packed  granular  snow ;  but  the  earth  is  not  firozen  deep ;  eo  thai,  in 
spring,  before  all  the  snow  is  gone,  the  forest  is  in  leaf.  The  annual  range  of  the  tli» 
mometer  is  125  deg.  F. ;  the  mean,  42  deg.  14  min.  F. ;  the  lower  extreme,  31  degi  b^ 
low  zero ;  the  higher,  94  deg.  above ;  all  these  observations  having  been  made  by  good 
observers,  with  excellent  instruments.     August  is  the  hottest  montL 

On  a  mean  of  twelve  years,  the  winds  blow  about  equally  from  all  quarten :  firom  the 
N.  W.  the  most  frequently,  from  the  S.  the  least  firequently. 

The  scenery  of  Lake  Superior  is  striking :  its  features  are  large  and  open.  The  eft 
ranges  over  high  lands  and  shoreless  waters.  The  scanty  and  dwarfed  woods  of  the  north 
coast,  the  rocks,  isles,  and  rivers  full  of  cascades,  have  an  impress  of  their  own— not  wan^ 
soft,  and  umbrageous,  like  those  of  Lake  Erie ;  but  rugged,  bare,  and  chill — axctie.  Ibi 
scene  is  oceanic — the  waves  are  large  and  high.  Some  of  the  plants,  the  Laikpnu  mmt 
timus  and  the  Polygonum  marithnum^  for  instance,  on  the  beaches,  and  many  of  tke  !■• 
sects  disporting  about,  are  those  of  the  distant  Atlantic^ 

In  winter,  Lake  Superior  might  be  called  the  "  Dead  Sea ;"  every  living  thing  is  gip^ 
save  the  shivering  inhabitants  of  some  few  white  settl^nents.  The  Indian  ana  the  wU 
animals  have  repeated  to  the  warm  woods  far  away ;  and  the  sun  looks  down,  fion  a 
bright  blue  skv,  on  the  leaden  waters,  now  narrowed  by  huge  fields  of  ice— a  HinolijlMt 
speck  on  an  almost  illimitable  expanse  of  snow. 

On  the  south  shore  there  are,  in  the  extreme  east,  high  terraces  and  treeless  pluM  off 
blown  sand,  for  many  miles  inland  and  along  shore,  succeeded  by  the  high  wsndilneo 
precipices,  called  the  Pictured  Rocks,  battered  into  femciful  shapes  by  the  violence  of  t|o 
waves.  Then  comes  a  low  rocky  coast,  for  300  miles  or  more,  backed  by  dense  foicrti^ 
often  mountainous,  as  at  the  Huron,  Bohemian,  and  Porcupine  Mountains.  The  seew 
is  dark  with  the  verdure  of  northern  evergreens,  and  is  here  and  there  divenified  wfA 
small  clearings,  and  the  smoke  of  distant  mines  ascending  among  the  uplands.  The  bqft^ 
are  often  deep,  full  of  little  iron-stained  streams ;  and  the  promontories  stretch,  for  mibib 
into  the  lake. 

The  eastern  and  northern  shores  are  different — more  naked,  steeper,  ever  abomidliH 
in  dome-shaped  hills,  or  in  ridges,  rising  by  steps,  scantily  covered  with  trees  either  ntmkil 
or  scorched  with  fire.  • 

With  the  exception  of  the  fur-trading  stations,  there  are  no  white  settlements  omttl 
north  shore ;  and  this  firom  its  general  barrenness.  At  the  Peak  River,  soil  was  impoftai^ 
in  bags,  with  which  to  raise  a  few  potatoes. 

The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Lake  Superior  are  semi-arctic  or  snbalpine.   IVofessc 
siz  has  treated  of  both  in  his  late  valuable  publication  on  this  lake.     He  found 
three  new  species  of  fish,  and  states  that  Lake  Superior  constitutes  a  special  ichfljfc 
logical  district   The  reason  of  this  evidently  lies  in  tne  coldness  and  extreme  parity  efUs 
water,  its  slow  departure  towards  the  ocean,  and  the  absence  of  wesdy  bayn  and  ti  ^ 
rocks. 
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It  would  0eem  that  some  portion  of  its  aidmal  KfeuoWaifr  md  stmys  from  grand  _ 
loi^Md  periods  long  passed  away— as  we  see  in  its  herrings,  minnows^  and  the  new  mni; 
Focopis.  Connected  with  this  snbjecti  Prof.  Agassis  conjeotnres  that  much  of  mMI' 
.Aftnenca  was  dry  land  when  the  rest  of  the  worn  was  nnder  water;  and  that  tinis  Us 
|ihjsical  condition  was  less  altered  than  elsewheie.  Br.  Bigsby  was  inclined  to  beliflrm 
;  for,  had  Canada  been  as  long  nnder  water  as  other  large  traotSi  we  should  pobidUV 
had,  in  some  parts  of  its  vast  extent,  a  member  or  two,  at  least,  of  the  mesozoicrooksV 
but  there  is  no  such  thing — not  a  single  reUc  of  Has,  oolite,  or  challt,  in  the  extraordinary 

mne  of  debris  which  overspread  these  countries. 

IL  Geology. — The  rocks  of  Lake  Sc^perior  have  been  arranged,  mider  three  principal 
heads,  as  foUows :  — 

1.  The  Metamorphic — Greenstone,  chloritic,  talcose,  day,  and  greenstone  slfttes,  gneisti 
qwatrite,  jasper,  rock  and  saccharoid  limestone. 

8.  The  AqiAeous — Calciferous  sandstone,  Cambrian  sandstone,  and  conglomerateti"' 

3L  The  j^^0fi5— Grranite,  Syenite,  Trap  in  yaiions  states. 

The  geological  system  of  Lake  Superior  is  a  consistent  and  closely  connected  whoby 
forming  a  beautiful  and  easily  read  example  of  geological  action  in  moulding  the  surtesa 
of  our  ff  lobe. 

The  lake  may  best  be  presented  at  once  to  the  mind  .as  a  trough  or  basin  of  Cambrian 

I^or  Silurian)  sandstone,  surrounded  and  framed,  as  it  were,  by  two  orders  of  rodss,  in  tiw 
orm  of  irregular  and  imperfect  zones ;  the  inner  consisting  of  trap,  with  its  conj^omeratev) 
and  the  outer,  of  metamorphic,  flanking  igneous  rocks. 

1.  The  Metamorphic  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  quartzite  and  jasper,  are  the  oldest  ft* 
the  lake,  and  support  great  sheets  of  the  above-mentioned  sandstone  unconformably ;  all 
these  rocks  being  upheaved  and  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks  in  instanoea  im^ 
■Kimerable.     This  group  of  rocks  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  traces  of  animal  lifie. 

The  country  they  occupy  on  the  tfoutli  shore,  with  a  general  N.  N.  W.  dip,  may  be  heat 
described  as  a  rough  table-land  of  the  various  slates,  out  of  which  short  hills  of  granlto^' 
gneiss,  trap,  etc.,  emerge  in  great  numbers,  with  an  almost  constant  east  and  west  diito* 
tion* 

On  the  east  and  north  shores  the  metamorphic  rocks  have  a  W.  and  W.  8.  W.  strike,  whcW 
visible.     The  slates  of  the  north  side  of  Michipicoton  Bay  run  W.  N.  W.,  N.  W.,  and  Nk' 

The  jasper  and  quartzite  are  merely  altered  sandstone,  and  therefore  younger  than  tha 
other  rocks  of  this  group. 

2.  The  Aqueous  Kocks.  —  The  youngest  of  these  is  calciferous  sandstone.  It  exists  aa 
a  broad  band  on  the  south-east  shore,  resting  on  the  sandstone  soon  to  be  noticed.  It  ia 
highly  magnesian  and  siliceous  in  parts.   A  patch  of  it,  in  Ghrand  Island,  contains  shellai 

The  Cambrian  Sandstone  seems  to  be  the  floor  or  basement  of  neariy  all  the  lake,  lor 
the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Wherever  it  occurs,  whether  in  immense  sheets  on  the  east  and  south  shore,  or  ill 
imaller  areas  on  the  north  coast,  it  invariably  dips  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake. 

2.  It  can  be  recognized,  paving  the  lake,  for  some  miles  from  the  main,  in  many  plaeea. 

3.  The  soundings  of  captain  Bayfield  exhibit,  for  large  spaces,  the  uniformity  of  level 
to  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  horizontal  strata. 

4.  Because  it  constitutes  Carribou  Island,  40  miles  from  the  neavpst  main  land. 

This  sandstone  is  very  ancient,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Logan  to  be  Cambrian  on  tbo 
north  shore,  and  lower  Silurian  on  the  south — a  supposition,  the  latter  clause  of  whidiy 
though  extremely  probable,  is  not  yet  established. 

It  has  no  fossils ;  but  its  ripple-marks,  impressions  of  rain-drops,  and  sun-cracks,  ava 
plentiful  and  perfect. 

It  is  more  commonly  red,  and  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  granitoid  rocks,  in  neariy  hc^ 
rizontal  strata,  except  near  intrusive  rocks,  when  it  rises  to  a  hi^h  angle,  hardens,  and 
even  passes  into  true  jasper,  porphyry,  gneiss,  or  quartzite.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
this  sandstone  is  interleaved  with  trap. 

The  conglomerate  is  of  the  same  age  with  much  of  the  sandstone;  and  is  almost  in- 
variably placed  between  it  and  the  trap. 

The  conglomerates  of  Keweenaw  and  Isle  Royale  consist  of  rounded  boulders  of  tnpi 
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with  the  few  jaspers,  cemented  by  red  iron  sand;  but  those  of  BieHdnoe  sMd  lB|Nfoa 
oontain  also  granites,  quartzites,  and  sandstones ;  thus  indioatiog  a  difimnoe  of  aga« 

3.  Igneous  Bocks.  Chranite  everywhere  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  aQticliDal  ajd%  i| 
two  parallel  lines  running  east  and  west  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake,  flankedl-llf 
metamorphic  and  sedimentary  rocks.    Both  it  and  syenite  are  plentifoL 

Trap  Rocks,  The  ancient  lavas  of  the  lake  are  in  verv  large  quantitiea,  and  are  imI 
displayed.  They  are  the  great  depositories  of  copper.  Jror  convenienoe*  aaks,  thoj  mny 
be  divided  into  three  principal  forms. 

Ist.  The  highly  crystalline  mountain  masses  —  sometimes  anticlinal  andajemtia 

2d.  The  beaded  trap,  at  various  angles  of  inclination. 

3d.  Dikes  intersecting  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

They  are  all  portions  of  one  long  series  of  volcanic  operations. 

Trap  creates  the  great  headland  of  Keweenaw,  with  its  lines  of  stair-like  elifb  mI 
hills.  The  trap  of  Keweenaw  is  met  with  in  three  contiguous  and  paialld  beltt,  gohf* 
west-south-wedt,  and  separated  by  bands  of  conglomerate,  sometimes  ve^  thin,  oftea 
numerous,  and  prolonged  sometimes  for  40  or  50  miles.  These  three  belts  have  beei 
named  the  outer,  northern,  and  southern ;  the  last  being  highly  crystalline,  or 
and  abounding  in  chlorite.  It  is  anticlinal  to  the  rocks  on  both  sides.  The  othsvt 
belts  are  bedded  traps,  and  with  their  interleaved  conglomerates  dip  northerly.  ncTlD 
coalesce  at  Portage  lake,  and,  after  proceeding  to  Montreal  river,  130  miles  in  the  wWi| 
soon  after  disappear  under  horizontal  sandstone  westwards. 

The  north  belt  is  the  most  metalliferous ;  and  contains  the  celebrated  CSiff  and 


rich  mines.     In  the  Keweenaw  district  it  is  the  cross  vein  which  yields  the  native  eomr 


— either  in  sheets  and  blocks  or  mixed  in  with  the  usual  crystallizationai  aaok 
lite,  prchnite,  stilbite,  quartz,  etc. 

On  the  Ontonagon  river  the  metalliferous  veins  r|in  with  the  strike.     The  oomrii 
pure,  and  has  interspersed  through  its  substance  scales  of  pure  silver;  but  withoai  Acw 
ical  union.  ' 

The  copper  is  conEned  to  the  trap,  as  a  universal  rule. 

The  north  shore  of  lake  Superior  is  eminently  trappose ;  and  especially  about  Ilpll 
William,  where  a  region  at  least  120  miles  long  consists  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  poipkf* 
des,  jasper,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone  in  the  same  mutual  relations  as  on  die  mJk 
shore. 

The  trap  dikes,  transversing  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks  indifferently  areariih 
gular  feature  on  the  north  shore,  and  abound  chiefly  from  Written  BocJcs  to  the  liottm 
of  Michipicoton  bay.  Bv  their  dark  and  undeviating  course  through  the  gmTt  ni^M 
green  rocks  of  the  rugged  coast,  they  strike  the  eye  of  the  most  incnrione— if  oelf  il 
ruined  staircases  —  crossing  bays  and  headlands,  and  climbing  hills  for  miles,  llidff  ri* 
number,  and  direction  are  irregular.  They  may  be  solitary,  or  twenty  in  oemnMV«i» 
sometimes  all  pamllel  and  close  together.  They  often  run  with  the  general  trfmcr |hi 
coast.  M 

Mr.  Logan  divides  them  into  three  varieties,  according  as  they  are  homogeneoasi  sj9^ 
itic  or  porphyritic. 

Professor  Agassiz  distributes  the  dikes  of  the  whole  lake  into  six  syatema-^eeeh  vill 
its  own  mineral  character  and  direction  —  its  own  epoch  of  upheaval;  and  each  heM» 
nonnce8  to  have  been  »n  important  agent  in  giving  shape  and  direction  to  the  distoBlll 
which  it  occurs.  He  truly  says  that  the  general  outline  of  the  lake  is  the  rombinrfjli 
feet  of  many  minor  geological  events  taking  place  at  different  periods.  With 
in  it,  this  theory  does  not  se^'i  to  take  into  sufficient  account  the  pre-existing 
phic  and  granitic  rocks,  and  it  overlooks  the  variety  observed  in  the  directions  of  th#dH| 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  .  7^ 

One  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  this  curious  assemblage  of  dUMHf" 
abounding  as  much  in  the  south  as  on  the  north  coast — pervading  all  vie 
rocks  indiscriminately,  had  ascended  independently  from  the  unseen,  dirtent 
trap  beneath.     They  appear  in  many  ways  peculiar,  and  have  no  visible  nnnnnrl 
the  traps  he  had  been  describing.  .,-i«i 

Before  the  emergence  of  either  traps  or  granites,  lake  Superior  received  its ; 
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•  frorn  tbe  nietainaif{>lii6  iodDi-**tlinywii  inter  tttir  piBnBt  poaiticNi  fay  Btill  eaitier  tip* 
d  moTements ;  for,  on  the  etatem  half  of  botk  ahom  of  m  lake,  they  strilDe  east  ani 
A  with  little  Tariation ;  while  on  the  western  hal^  tiieee  fiur  extending  rook-masMe 
laa  west-south-west  and  south-west, -» giving  tlnis  to  the:  lake  a  geiMml  eaatwavd 
ctton,  with  a  gentle  cimre  to  the  north,  as  stated  before.  This  done,.Cambrian  sandU 
le  slowly  took  possession  of  the  tromp^h  of  the  lahe-^jnst:  aa  we  see  a  certain  shtil 
rl  is  doing  now.  The  anticlinal  granites,  whieh  appeared  afterwards^  only  conounedl 
he  same  effect ;  shafung  and  elevating  the  a<iy acent  lands.  • 

n  after-geological  times  important  modifioatiiMis  aiose  ia  the  form  of  the  lake.  Pkt>a9« 
mes  were  pushed  out,  and  islands  rabed  up  by  successive  outbursts  and  overflows 
iiap  from  separate  fissures  of  great  length -r  those,  for  example,  of  Keweenaw,  Thun- 
Mountain,  and  Isle  Boyale*-—  all  interulated  with  eonfflomerates,  fesmed  in  agitated 
^between  eruptioBs ;  -»  at  difibeat  and  most  probably  disUaU  times,  judging  from  Hie 
\  that  some  of  the  conglomerates  are  altogether  tiappose,  wfatte  others  abound  in  gtaa* 
snd  other  boulders. 

We  thus  obtain  ike  general  order  of  all  these  events,  and  little  mine;  but  the  knowl- 
e  is  worth  having.  From  the  pofdtioa  of  the  uplifted  mural  elifis,  we  see  that  tha 
leaving  impulse  came  from  the  south-east 

"hifU  The  groovings  and  stri®  are  almost  always  northerly  here.  New  proofs  aia 
y  accumulating  to  show  more  decisively  the  northcrty  origin  of  the  foreign  drift  of 
I  Superior.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  limestone  boulders  on  the  north  sboea 
ttpper  Silurian,  and  derived  from  the  large  calcareous  basins  some  hundreds  of  miles 
bh  of  lake  Superior ;  from  whence  have  been  brought  its  characteristic  fossils.  Anothw 
mnd  in  the  occurrence  of  boulders  of  iron  ore,  in  heaps,  on  the  north  side  of  certain 
B,  but  which  are  absent  on  the  south  side  —  the  original  site  of  tha  ore  being  to  tha 
th  of  the  cliffs,  and  near  lake  Superior. 

.  Commercial  Resources.  Large  quantities  of  white  fish  and  of  fais  are  amiuattf 
orted.     Agricalture  will  only  be  carried  on  in  parts  of  the  south  shore.  '  ^ 

?he  chief  staple  of  lake  Superior  is  native  copper.  For  ages  before  tha  appeaianoa 
Europeans  in  America,  this  metal  was  supplied  from  hence  to  the  Indian  nations  for 

near.  The  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi,  etc,  contain  the  identical  copper  of  this  lakai 
oes  of  ancient  mining  in  Keweenaw,  Ontonagon,  and  Isle  Boyale,  are  abundant,  fai 

form  of  deep  pits  (a  ladder  in  one),  rubbish,  stone  mauls,  hammers,  wedges,  and 
leb  of  hardened  copper.  In  a  native  excavation,  near  the  river  Ontonagon,  with 
a  500  years  old  growing  over  it,  lately  lay  a  mass  of  pure  copper,  81  tons  in  weight, 
bly  fused,  and  resting  on  skids  of  black  oak. 

lodern  explorers  have  hitherto  onlv  found  two  centres  of  metallic  riches  on  the  south 
Bt  —  that  of  Keweenaw  and  of  Ontonagon.     In  the  first  are  the  valuable  mines  of 
Clifi^  North  American,  North- Western,  and  other  companiQS.     In  the  Ontonagon 
bre  are  the  Minnesota  and  many  other  mines. 
Lt  the  Cliff  mine  three  large  steam  engines  are  employed  (1852) ;  with  250  men;-^-* 

at  the  North  American  mine,  two  engines,  with  160  men.  Most  of  the  other  mines, 
in  number,  are  assisted  by  steam-power.  3000  miners  are  in  work  altogether,  and 
general  population  is  fast  increasing.  Native  copper  is  the  principal  object  Silver 
Iways  present,  and  occasionaUy  in  masses  of  considemble  size.  According  to  authen* 
accounts,  dated  February,  1852,  many  new  mines  have  been  opened  lately ;  and  all 
worked  more  systematically  than  heretofore  —  generally  by  contract 
?here  are  now  in  the  Cliff  mine  masses  of  pure  copper  within  view  estimated  to 
gh  700  tons  in  the  whole;  and  on  the  lands  of  the  Minnesota  Company,  one  block 
ghing  250  tons.  The  copper  shipped  in  1851  was  about  1600  tons,  valued  at  £650,000. 
A  copper  is  stated  to  be  of  great  excellence  in  the  manu&cture  of  wire,  ordnance,  and 
>-sheathing. 

rhe  large  beds  of  specular  and  magnetic  iron  oie,  on  the  sonth-eaat  side  of  the  lake, 
as  yet  only  worked  on  a  small  scale. 

Lt  this  moment  the  business  of  mining  has  ceaaed  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  laka» 
;re  is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  profitable  deposits  wtU,  sooner  or  later,  be  die* 
ered  there. 
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Lake  Huron  receires  the  waters  of  lake  Superior  throagfa  the  liTer  8L  JI!N^i|tirtUlfii* 
about  30  miles  in  length,  with  falls  of  30  feet,  22i  of  which  oocor  at  the  StrnU  or  <U|tfft 
of  St.  Mwr^s  extending  over  a  space  of  two  miles.  Greatest  length  SiSOi  and  hlMMf 
220  miles ;  its  circuit  is  1200  miles,  and  its  area  about  20,000  square  miles.  ^Rie  aoMIl' 
of  this  lake  is  578  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  average  depth  is  1000  |N€ 
The  shores  are  high  and  rocky  on  the  north,  and  low  and  swampy  on  the  aootk  ^ly 
long  chain  of  the  Manitoulin  islands  has  the  same  broken  appearance  aa  the  MrihpMl 
coast.  These  islands  almost  completely  divide  the  great  expanse  called  the  OmiflfliM 
hay  from  the  body  of  the  lake.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake  is  a  large  fadtoft  tflteJ 
Saginaw  bay. 

Lake  Michigan  lies  on  the  same  level  with  Huron,  and  indeed  is  properly  a  part  if  It 
the  two  being  connected  by  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  which  is  four  milea  irift  w 
the  narrowest  part  Length  300  and  breadth  from  80  to  90  miles;  area  2S^00O  sqaidf 
miles,  and  the  greatest  depth  900  feet  Green  bay^  on  its  west  sidei  is  nearij  drtkM 
from  the  lake  by  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  and  several  islands. 

Lake  Erie  is  connected  with  lake  Huron  by  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  the  DetroU^  fle 
former  of  which,  after  a  course  of  30  miles  from  that  body  of  water,  expands  itself  into  a 
small  shallow  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  100  miles  in  circumferencei  and  is  theaet 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  to  lake  Erie.  These  two  riveiSy  with  the  int» 
vening  lake,  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  7  or  8  feet  draught  Lake  Erie  is  265  miki 
long  and  63  in  breadth  at  the  middle.  Its  surface  565  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  as  ' 
area  of  9,600  square  miles.  The  chart  of  lake  Erie,  giving  the  soundings  as  tahsa  Ij 
the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  discloses  some  interesting  fitcts.  It  «liM# 
the  lake  to  be  divided  into  three  sections.  One  of  these  extends  from  the  head  dowtf^ 
the  Pt.  Pellee  island,  and  the  bottom  presents  a  general  level,  with  a  depth  of  tUrf^'fiit 
in  the  average.  The  second,  of  much  larger  extent,  stretching  to  Iionff  FoMi'il 
also  level,  with  a  depth  of  60  to  70  feet  •  The  third  section,  which  extends  to  &e  Ninua 
river,  has  an  uneven  bottom,  with  various  depths  of  water,  ranging  from  60  to  90liflt* 
The  shores  are  low,  but  in  a  few  places  interrupted  by  rocky  cliffs:  towards  tte^cit 
there  are  extensive  marshes  on  both  sides.  The  want  of  sheltered  bays  has  Tendsndik 
necessary  to  resort  to  pier  harbors ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  obstracted  bj  fcai 
bars.  The  islands,  26  in  number,  are  all  on  the  south-western  portion  of  the  laser  dS 
largest  are  Pellee,  belonging  to  Canada,  and  Cunningham,  belonging  to  the  United  Stattt; 
as  also  do  the  Bass  islands. 

The  river  Niagara^  33  miles  in  length,  forms  the  outlet  of  lake  Erie,  and  has  a  iStttiMi 

of  334  feet  to  lake  Ontario.     Of  this,  165  feet  form  one  perpendicular  fall,  and  5|»i|j 

desciMit  of  the  rapids  in  the  half  mile  immediately  above  the  frills.     Below  the  falfc^^^ 

Niagara  flows  through  a  deep  rock-bound  chasm,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  bf  MP 

ral  precipices,  nearly  3Q0  feet  high,  as  far  as  Queenston,  where  the  npond  sinks  dim 

almost  to  the  level  of  the  river.     The  great  fall,  20  miles  from  lake  fSrie,  hi  dMdit^ 

Goat  island  into  two  portions,  one  of  whicn,  named  the  Horse  Shoe  Palls,  from  its  Mr 

circular  form,  has  a  lineal  extent  of  600  yards  on  the  Canadian  side ;  the  other,  IttMk 

tent  of  300  yards  on  the  American  side.     For  grandeur  and  sublimity,  the  FdhiS 

Niagara  are  unequalled  and  unsurpassed  by  any  other  natural  scene  in  the  workL    IM^ 

dent  Dwight  estimated  the  quantity  of  water  precipitated  over  the  falls  at  ll.MiJBt 

tons  an  hour ;  Darby  at  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  and  Pickens  at  llS^SiOpi 

gallons,  or  18,524,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.     The  river  contains  several  islands ; 

which.  Grand  lidand,  contains  18,000  acres  of  rich  fc^rtile  soil,  covered  with  forests. 

Isle  is  on  the  American,  and  Navy  island  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Lake  Ontario  is  about  200  miles  in  length  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  60;  it 
its  area  6,300  square  miles ;  its  surface  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Us 
from  300  to  600  feet.     The  shores  are  generally  low,  but  between  Toronto  and  1 
of  Quinte  they  are  higher.     The  harbors  are  Toronto  and  Kingston  on  the 
Sackett's  harbor  on  the  south-east     There  are  about  20  small  islandb  in  the 

of  the  lake.     It  emits  its  waters  by  the  river  Kataraqui  and  the        i  of  the 

Isles,  which  afterwards  become  the  St.  Lawrence.  -«  ms^ 

Ejfect  of  the  Lakes  on  Climate.    For  the  following  very  interesting  ol 
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the  effect  of  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  in  modifying  the  climate  and  conseqnenlly  the 
Cuma  and  flora  (wild  animals  and  wild  plants)  of  tnat  region,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  X 
P.  Kirtkmd.  If  such  powerful  effects  are  produced  by  lake  Erie,  the  shallowest  of  all 
tiia  great  lakes,  we  may  thence  conjecture  the  operation  of  the  much  larger  and  deeper 
bttrins  above  it 

*  Very  erroneous  opinions,"  says  Mr.  Kirtland,  ''are  entertained,  by  even  intelligent  peo* 
plB}  respecting  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  so  far  as  its  climate  and  the  species  of  the  animal 
mad  vegetable  kingdoms  are  concerned.  A  series  of  observations,  emoracing  a  period  of 
%ea  years,  have  disclosed  some  interesting  facts  upon  those  points. 

"  The  locality  where  these  observations  were  made,  is  situated  five  miles  west  of  Cleve- 
land, one  half*mile  fronr  the  Lake,  150  feet  above  its  surface,  and  fully  exposed  to  its  in- 
flcienoe.  During  that  period  the  temperature  has,  in  no  instance,  fallen  below  zero ;  while 
at  CSolumbus,  Amrietta,  and  Cincinnati,  situated  firom  120  to  150  miles  to  the  south,  it 
baa  frequently  sunk  to  5  dcg.,  and  has  occasionally  fiedlen  to  10  deg.,  at  some  of  those 
places.*     Their  latitude  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Point  of  obaenratioii,  neir  Cleveland,  •  • .  • 41  deg.  81  min. 

ColumboB 89  deg.  57  min. 

Marietta 89  deg. 

Cincinnati 89  deg.    6  min.  84  fee. 

The  more  tender  vegetation  is  usually  cut  down  in  all  northern  Ohio,  a  few  localities 
excepted,  within  5  days  of  the  25th  of  September.  The  lake  shore  is  an  exception.  Dab- 
lias,  Maize,  and  Sweet  Potatoes  are  generally  killed  simultaneously  here  and  at  Cincin- 
nati— never  before  the  25th  of  Octo^,  and  sometimes  not  until  late  in  November.  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  the  lake  shore  escaped  two  weeks  later  than  did  CindnnatL 

<^  At  the  present  moment  (October  25,  i851),  vegetation  is  as  verdant  and  thrifty  as  it 
been  at  any  time  during  Autumn,  though  it  was  cut  down  throughout  the  West 
generally,  several  weeks  since. 

*  Note.  —  Since  writmg  the  aboye,  a  lower  degree  of  cold  has  been  experienced  throughont  the  Wttkf 
Asa  oocarred  during  the  ten  jean  preceding. 

On  the  16th  and  17th  of  December,  1851,  the  temperatore  waa  as  fi>Dows,  via. 

Dsa  1 6.  DEC  1 7.  DKc.  16.  nxal  7. 

Al  point  of  observation  above  designated  -^ -5     Akron   -14 ...    .-17 

PkinesTillo -8 —     Zanesrille -9 — 

SandusiLjr ! -8 —     Columbus -5 — 

Blyria -12 —    Marietta -S -1 

BftTenna -12 —     Cincinnad -4.....  -S 

This  schedule  places  the  extreme  of  cold  six  degrees  lower  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake,  than  was  sUted  in 
die  foregoing  article ;  yet  the  modifjing  influences  of  thb  bodj  of  water  were  equally  apparent  on  that  oo- 
caabn.  It  will  be  obscrred  that  at  Cincinnati  and  Marietta,  lying  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Stale, 
with  the  advantage  of  high  ranges  of  hills  to  screen  them  from  the  north,  and  a  great  amount  of  local  beat 
generated  from  animal  life  and  artificial  fires,  the  mercury  fell  as  low  within  two  or  three  degrees,  at  dua 
point  where  nothing  intervenes  to  arrest  the  winds  from  the  north  pole,  or  mitigate  the  ccAd,  except  the  Lake. 

At  Painesville  and  Sandusky,  a  little  more  remote  from  its  influence,  the  mercnry  fell  to  8  deg.  below  aero ; 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  it  sank  several  degrees  lower.  Daring  those  two  days,  the  general  cold 
■pemed  to  contend  for  predominance  with  the  warmth  of  the  Lake.  Even  at  the  low  temperature  which  pra- 
▼ailed,  warm  emanations  were  constantly  arising  from  the  water,  and  exhibited  a  beautiful  phenomenon  when 
▼iawed  from  the  |)erpendicular  bank  of  the  Lake,  which  rises  80  feet  above  ita  level,  at  this  point  The  warn 
wBpan  ascended  several  feet  into  the  air,  then  condensed,  congealed,  and  feU  back  again  in  snch  rapid  sneee^ 
asoQ  as  to  cut  off  from  view  the  water,  and  to  give  to  the  unlimited  expanse  of  the  Lake  the  appearance  of  an 
jmaense  cauldron,  waiving  or  boiling  like  plaster  of  Paris  parting  with  its  water  of  crystalixation  at  a  h^ 
temperature. 

The  occurrence  of  this  extreme  cold  at  a  time  when  the  Lake  contained  no  ice,  and  the  water  was  ceniF- 
paradvely  warm,  was  extraordinary.  Our  coldest  weather  usually  happens  in  February,  when  the  Lake  ii 
extensively  covered  with  ice.  The  northern  birds  seemed  instinctively  to  ftretee  or  anticipate  the  approach 
of  a  severe  winter ;  for  the  white  Arctic  owl,  pine,  gross-beak,  red-^ioU,  and  white  mow-biids,  appeared 
m  the  month  of  October,  an  occurrence  never  before  observed. 


ISO  OBBAT  IaAKES  OF  NOSTH  AlUEBICA. 

'<  The  foliage  of  the  fimit  and  forest  trees,  kavitig  snbsefvtd  ka  poiposa^  is  frliag  ipith- 
out  the  intervention  of  frost,  and  the  wood  of  the  more  tender  tnM»  «aoh  as  ihe  fmA 
and  cherry,  has  attained  a  maturity  that  will  render  it  suffidenily  haidy  to  wiftlMiteiil  Hk 
impressions  of  cold  daring  Winter.  This  occurring  annually,  ^ves  to  those 
gree  of  vigor,  health,  and  productiveness,  not  to  be  met  with  in  localitiea  ^ 
growth  is  suddenly  arrested  by  frost,  at  a  period  when  they  are  immatore. 

In  the  middle  and  southern  sections  of  Ohio,  Spring  sets  in  dnrinff  the  moilth  of 'lIiRk 
— perhaps  earlier.  The  warm  winds  blowing  up  the  valleys  of  the  MissiBaippi  andOHi^ 
in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  bring  forth  vegetation  earlier;  but  ocdd  weathfv 
astroud  frosts  too  often  follow.  

'^  While  these  changes  are  progressing  in  those  parts  of  the  State,  Winter  will 
steadfast  at  this  point.     Little  advancement  will  be  made  by.  Spring,  «d  lone  aa 
considerable  bodies  of  ice  float  upon  the  lake,  even  as  low  down  as  BufieJo.    no 
do  they  disappear,  than  Spring  sets  in  with  a  reality,  and  v^etation  pais  forth 
arctic  rapidity. 

^^  The  lake  rapidly  imbibing  heat  at  this  season,  becomes  a  safeguard  against  any  sob- 
sequent  vernal  frost.  Its  influence  was  manifested  in  a  satisfactory  manner*  early  m  tk 
present  season.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Spring  seemed  to  be  fully  established :  fhiit-trees  had 
blossomed,  and,  in  some  localities,  young  fruits  had  formed.  The  mominff  was  ooU,  asd 
the  temperature  declined  during  the  day  and  evening.  At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  it  was  4Sdn, 
Farenheit;  at  7,  34  deg. ;  and  at  9,  3^deg.  The  atmosphere  was  calm  and  deai^  iam- 
cating  to  an  experienced  observer  the  approach  of  a  destructive  frost.  At  10  o'decky R4L, 
it  had  risen  to  40  deg. ;  a  heavy  cloud  of  haze  hung  about  20  degrees  above  tkelahM*! 
soon  overspread  the  whole  horizon.  The  morning  of  the  following  day 
misty ;  by  12  o'clock,  M.,  it  was  clear  and  Spring-like.  Not  a  bmUmrm 
on  the  lake  shore.  A  diflerent  state  of  things  occurred  thronghoat  the  AfTest  nnd 
West,  where  no  local  influences  interposed.  The  temperature  steadily  declined,  \_ 
intermission  during  the  day  and  night,  down  to  about  26  deg.  The  day  foDowiqg 
cold  and  blighting,  and  fruits  were  generally  destroyed. 

<^  The  modes  by  which  the  lake  exerts  its  influence  on  such  occasions,  do  not  appeirio 
be  uniformly  the  same  at  different  times.  .    t 

^'  On  the  approach  of  a  cold  night,  as  in  the  instance  above  noiieed,  the  "wmna  mnat^ 
tions  condensing  may  give  off  csdoric,  and  obscure  the  atmosphere  with  hue,  na%«r 
clouds,  when  no  frost  will  occur. 

*^  Under  circumstances  apparently  similar,  on  the  approach  of  a  eold  night,  neittir  iMk, 
mists,  nor  clouds  may  form,  but  a  stiff  breeze  springs  up,  and  the  stara  become  nnomiiy 
brilliant.  The  thermometer  vascillates  between  32  de;^.  and  88  deg.,  rising  with  the  goto 
of  wind,  and  falling  during  the  intervals  of  calm.     TA^n  no  frost  will  appear. 

"  Again,  none  of  these  modifying  causes  may  intervene,  but  the  teniperatnre  may  fill 
below  freezing-point,  ice  form  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  the  expanded  froitf  Immii 
and  blossoms  congeal.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  ann,  the 
mornin{2:,  will  be  arrested  by  a  haze,  which  will  soon  thicken,  and  before  noon  a  war 
^^nill  probably  fall.  The  frost  will  be  abstracted  so  gradually  from  frozen  vegetatiini 
to  impair  its  vitality. 

"  These  contingencies  have  all  occurred  within  the  period  of  our  observations. 

"  The  year  1831  proved  an  exception.  The  general  cold  prevailed  over  the  local 
of  the  lake,  freezing  weather  continued  two  or  three  days,  andfiroits  were  cutoff 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

'^  In  Autumn,  this  great  body  of  water  begins  to  part  with  its  warmth  to  the 
cumbent  atmosphere,  and  the  process  continues  during  the  Winter.     While  Hn 
is  most  rapid,  strong  southerly  winds  prevail  at  the  earth's  surface,  wbfle  TohaneB 
at  a  high  elevation,  may  at  the  same  time  be  moving  rapidly  in  an  opposite 

<^  These  counter  currents  have  sometimes  given  origin  to  a  phenomenon  in  the  d^fif 
Cleveland,  not  well  understood  by  all  its  good  citizens.  7%e  vane  of  Hie  lofty  ^M^ 
the  Baptist  Church,  standing  on  a  hi^ri&e  of  ground,  may  point  stra£ly  to  the  noA 
while  that  on  the  low  cupola  of  the  first  Fresbyterian  Qiuxehi  whi  i  ia  ^ntitttBdoi^ 
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8  elevated  plateau,  may  be  directed  to  an  oppodte  point  of  compass,  with  a  stiff  south- 
y  breeze  at  the  same  tmie. 

^  Cool  north  winds  begin  to  prevail  about  the  middle  of  October.     The  lake  changes 
hue  from  green  to  slate  color,  varying  as  the  temperature  is  warmer  or  colder,  and  vSti- 
Ltely  to  a  hue  almost  as  dark  as  ink,  at  times  when  the  sky  is  obscured  with  heavy 
mm. 

■'The  emanations  from  the  lake  then  begin  to  condense  and  pass  off  to  the  South,  in 
i  fiirm  of  thick  clouds,  without  discharging,  at  first,  much  rain.  About  the  20th  of  Oo- 
ler,  the  cold  from  the  north  seems  to  gain  the  ascendency ;  squalls  of  rain,  hail,  and 
inded  snow  appear  alternately,  with  intervals  of  .dear  and  warm  weather. 

*  These  squalls  always  precede  the  Autumnal  frosts.  Our  gardeners  feel  no  appre- 
iision  for  their  tender  vegetables,  till  these  premonitions  have  appeared. 

^  Ck>mmon  observations,  as  well  as  the  more  sure  test,  the  Bain^gaoga,  show  that  large 

lonnts  of  eva{^ration  from  the  lake  are  carried  South,  where  they  condense  in  th^  fimn 

rain  and  snow,  then  fall  upon  this  vidnity. 

<  During  Winter  comparatively  little  snow  falls,  and  still  less  accumulates  here-,  though 

nay  be  abundant  in  the  higher  grounds,  30  or  40  miles  in  the  interior. 

'This  region  is  also  not  so  frequently  favored  with  showers  in  Summer  as  is  the  cen- 

1  portion  of  tlie  State.   Long  and  severe  droughts  often  prevail,  but  are  in  part  coun- 

aoted  by  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.     This  quality  sustains  vegetation,  and  also  im- 

rts  a  blandness  and  freshness  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  hottest  days  of  Summer, 

3r  observable  on  approaching  the  lake  from  the  interior.   During  thfit  season  it  is  pecn- 
\j  pleasant  and  invigorating  to  invalids,  and  equally  harassing  to  them  during  the 
nng  season. 

*  The  indigenous  vegetation  of  this  vicinity  is  of  rather  a  Southern  type — shown  Igr 
\  absence,  in  a  great  measure,  of  Evergreens,  and  the  oocurrence  of  more  Gteneia,«8 
t  Cercis,  Ilex,  ^sculus,  Ndumbium,  uleditschia,  Magnolia,  eta  Elliotts  Botany*  tif 
Qth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have  been  found  to  be  a  convenient  hand*book  for  inveiiti* 
ing  our  flora.  On  the  other  hand,  strange  hyperborean  (dants  are  freqnently  fsauid, 
ich  have  been  washed '  down  from  the  tsx  North-west,  through  tiie  chain  of  great 


*  Many  of  our  birds  are  species  whose  most  Northern  ranges  of  misration  have  been 
Igned  many  degrees  South  of  this  by  Ornithologists.  The  Hooded,  Kentucky,  Yellow- 
oated- Wood,  Ccerulean,  and  Prairie  warblers,  annually  rear  their  young  in  this  vicinity. 
iil's  Fly- Catchers,  and  the  Piping  Plover,  have  been  repeatedly  seen  here,  and  the  Pni- 

Ibis  is  an  occasional  visitor.  The  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
'  Great  numbers  of  the  Sylvicol®  semi-annually  congregate  here,  during  their  mierm- 
ns,  and  seem  to  make  it  a  resting-place,  both  before  and  after  passing  the  lake.  Mote 
•rthern  species  occasionally  resort  here  during  Winter,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
\  food,  or  driven  here  by  storms  ;  such  are  the  Pine  Gross-beak  and  the  White  OwL 
e  Bohemian  Wax-wing  visits  us  almost  every  Winter,  and  sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
le  Piiiefinch  is  described,  by  some  Ornithologists,  as  resorting  to  the  United  States 
[y  at  long  intervals,  and  during  Winter.  It  visits  our  gardens  and  grounds  in  nume- 
19  flocks,  every  season,  early  in  July,  and  remains  here  till  the  ensuing  Sprinff.  The 
mg,  at  their  first  appearance,  still  retain  much  down  about  their  plumage,  and  cannot 
re  been  long  absent  from  their  nests.  The  food  of  these  birds  is  aphides  during  Sum- 
r,  and  at  other  times  small  seeds  of  grasses,  and  other  vegetables. 
'  The  insect  tribes  show,  still  more  strikingly.  Southern  affinities.  The  Papilio  Cres- 
3ntes,  though  considered  as  exclusively  Southern  in  its  resorts,  has  been  repeatedly 
:en  here.  In  the  South,  the  larva  feeds  on  the  Orange  and  Lemon ;  here,  it  lives  mi 
'.  Hercules-club.     The  Papilio  Ajax  and  Marcellus  have  also  been  de8crii>ed  as  South- 

insects ;  the  former,  located  exclusively  in  Fk>rida,  and  the  most  Northern  limit  of  the 
ber  being  Virginia.    Still  they  are  common  at  this  point,  and  subsist,  in  the  larva  state, 

the  Pawpaw." 
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XXIL     UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.     '                       ;,j| 

Aa  tbe  United  States  are  described  at  great  length  in  the  body  of  tjie  work,  w-e  sU  A 
confine  ourselves  in  this  supplement  principally  to  the  results  of  the  oenaas  of  ISSOLC^J 
cept  as  to  those  States  and  Territories  which  have  been  acquired  or  explored  *ilWJH 
publication  of  the  original  work.                                                                                          ^9 

POPULATION.                                                           «-^B 
Table  L— Popclation  1790  and  1800.                                          ^^| 

States  asd  Tkbritobieb. 

Free  Ft. 
While. 

Cora. 

Slaves. 

TotaL 

PreeP* 
Wlute. 

Cord. 

SUvM. 

TM 

1.  Maino, 

9fi,00a 
141,111 

85,  l« 
373,.ia* 

M.609 
S33,5S1 
314,142 
1G9.954 
4a4,099 

S3B 
630 

aas 

5,463 

alsoi 

4.654 

a,76a 

6,537 
27,109 

""I'SB 
17 

S.759 
3I3a4 
11, 4  S3 

3,737 

40,379 

96,540 
141,899 
es,416 

378,787 

S38,141 
340.120 
1B4.I39 
434,373 

150,901 
183,898 
153.908 
416,393 

65,437 
124,791 
6SG.039 
195,1  as 
SS6.09S 

45,038 
4J77 

818 
856 

A.4&8 
3,304 
6330 
10,375 
4,409 
14.561 
337 
163 

47.154 

i 

'"aii 

l,70t 

"iii 

UIJII 

T.  New  York. 

17.  OreRon  T.         } 

TWbI,  Ftpp.  Sliile"  bthI  Ter 

1,901,046 

1,968,525 

3,601.135 

39.»4« 

imm 

1.  I>clii«ii™ 

208,649 
443,11! 
2SS,2(M 
140.1 7B 
53,886 

sa,'oi3 

61,133 

3,899 
8,043 
12,766 
4.97S 
1,801 
338 

Ml 
114 

33,357 
59.468 

8,887 
303,036 
SB3,4a7 
100,573 
107,094 

a9,a64 

Ml  7 
11,830 

657,527 
697.B9T 

59,096 
319,738 
748,308 
393,751 
a49,073 

88,548 

85,791 
73,077 

916.326 
514,380 
337,764 
196,355 
101,678 

i,'lV9 

9i,V(rB 
179,871 

liflM 
1.702,980 

19,587 
30,134 
7.043 
8.185 
1,019 

'lV» 

"ao» 

T«l 

*7W 
61,141 

105,6*5 
345.196 
I33,S»6 
146,181 

69,40« 

lV,H4 

40,ua 

«.  Mwvlimd 

X 

>.  South  Ciralina, 

5 

^Sc 

B.  MisriUKippi 

IS.  Hinfiouri 

18.  Arkttnw., 

tS.  Te»»i. 

ToWl  in  Slflvc  Stai™ 

1,171,488 

1,961,373 

8ST,0»5 
SU,<MI 

•mi 

Total  in  UniiFil  Kintei 

3,178.534 

3.999.897 

4.304.108 

10B.39S 

BMM 
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Tabia  n. — Forui^nov  1810  un»  18S0. 


Statu  ind   Texbitoxibi. 

Fiw  Ptrtoni. 
White.    jColortd. 

SUru. 

ToUL 

Ft«.P 
While. 

raoai. 

Colored. 

Slares. 

TonL 

I.  Munr. ,... 

S27,736 
ai3J90 
316.963 
465,303 
73,314 

!s&,a;9 

S1EI,«99 
3aG.8GI 
7S6.8W 
aS8.861 
S3,8W 
U,M1 

969 

970 

JSO 

6.737 

3,609 

6.453 

35.333 

7,843 

33.499 

1,899 

393 

613 

78,181 

108 
310 

15,017 
10,851 

795 

337 
168 
S4 

338.705 
SI4J60 
317,713 
472,040 
77,031 
363.043 
949,049 
345,5SS 
810.091 
330.760 

24,sao 

19,382 
4,763 

297,340 

243,336 

334,846 

516.547 

79,413 

967,161 

1,333.744 

257,409 

1.017,094 

576.572 

145.7SB 

53.78S 

8,591 

995 

930 

918 

6,740 

3,598 

7,944 

29.990 

12,609 

32,153 

4,863 

1,330 

506 

305 

97 

10.088 

7^57 

ill 

190 

917 

19.108 

298,3U 
344,161 

533,387 

375,303 
1,373,813 

277,676 
IM9,456 

147.176 

u,aii 

MM 

1  !t  KT.".;;;:;::::::. 

.      ,-    Ore,!onT          J 

I    TOMl,  FrecSiMcikndTtr... 

3,653.819 

3.758,910 

5,030,499 

103,765 

5.152,372 

^       1.  IW—we. 

t.  HirvUnd 

55^61 
335,11; 

SSl.534 
376.410 
S14,19B 
145J414 

»3,0S4 
34^11 
ai5,B7S 
384^7 
17,B»7 

13.136 
33.927 
30.570 
10,966 
*.!,H 
1,801 

340 

7,585 
1,317 

w 

3,549 

108,265 
1«6.446 

4.177 
111,502 
393,518 
168.834 
196,365 
105,318 

17,088 
34,660 
44,535 
80,561 
3,011 

SJflS 
163,854 
1.191,^)64 

73.674 
380,M6 
974,633 
555,500 
41S,11S 
St3,433 

40,352 
76.556 
361,737 
406,511 
30,S4S 

34,033 

55,383 
360.339 
603,087 
419.900 
337.440 
189564 
85389 
42.176 
79,383 
339,937 
434,644 
55,988 
12,5-9 

33.614 

ia,95B 
39,730 
37,139 
14.613 
6,826 
1,787 
633 

10,960 
3.779 
3,941 
376 

4,048 

l3.^304 

338069 

4,509 
107,398 
495,153 
905.017 
398,478 
149.656 
41.879 
32,814 
6»,0«4 
80,107 
126,732 
10,222 
1,S17 

6J77 

7t*4» 

407.360 
l,00i47» 

W2.T41 

Tfc448 
I63.4OT 

tSSr ;:;.:;;:::::; 

5«,ai7 
14^ 

liK-'ri!':;::::;::;::: 

fS.Ark«ntu,          

!«.  DLsiri.'icif  ColnmbU 

ujm 

Towlin   SLvcSlflttB 

3.20^,785 

3,480,904 

a.831,495 

1,519.020 

4.46>,81» 

Tol.l  ir.  IViiT.-l  S(«o- 

5.H6S.(Xt4 

7.2.19,814 

7.861.994 

1.5.-(H.ia8 

9.«38.1»^ 
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fiTATLS  ji:<D  Tbbbimkies. 

Fn»P 
While. 

Ci>1ar«d. 

su«. 

Total. 

FreePi 
Wbile. 

Colored. 

SIlfM. 

TtfuL 

i.   N'"H«mp'<hii«,!'.'.".;'.'.! 

398,363 
368,731 
379.771 
603,359 
9S.62I 
389,603 

1,873,663 
300.266 

1.309,900 
938,339 
339,399 
155.061 
31,346 

1,190 
604 

7,049 
S.561 
8.047 
44,870 
18,303 
37,930 
9,568 
3.639 
1,637 
361 

137i30 

a 
s 

17 

39 

79 

1,394 

403 

e 

747 

3a 

3.667 

399,455 
369.338 
380,653 
610,408 
97,199 
297,675 

1,918,608 
330,833 

1,348J33 
937.903 
343,031 
157,445 
31,639 

900,438 
384,036 
39IJI8 
729,030 
109.587 
301,896 
3,378.890 
351,588 
1,676,115 
1,509,139 
678,696 
472.394 
311,560 
43.934 
80^743 

1,395 
937 

8,670 

3J38 

8.109 

60,037 

21M4 

47364 

17,343 

7,169 

3,69« 

70T 

173 

169 

170.729 

<T4 

M 

331 

6ai.Tn 

S94A4 

T.  KewYork 

9.  Sf  w  .I<.T«». 

•.    Pennsvlvinia. 

1(1.   Ohio 

l,7MM> 

Towl,  Kri'f  Siiiici  and  Tit.. 

6,876.603 

7J)1T,717 

^■63.166 

».7>Mai 

PART    tl. 

Sd 

1» 
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POPULAR  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


STATES. 


Alabama. 

Aikansas 

California  (incomplete) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

minoifl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louiriana 

iMaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi  ....  ^  ... . 
Missouri  (incomplete) . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont < 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


1848. 


Taylor. 


80^82 

7,588 

Admitfd 

80,814 

6,422 

4,589 

47,544 

53,215 

69,907 

11,178 

67,141 

18,217 

85,276 

87,702 

61,070 

23,940 

25,922 

82,671 

14,781 

40,015 

218,583 

48,519 

188,359 

185,730 

6,779 

Presiden 

64,705 

4,509 

23,122 

45,265 

13,747 


1,.*J62,242 


Case. 


81^88 

9,800 

ance 

27,046 

5,910 

8,1^38 

44,802 

56,629 

74,745 

12,125 

49,720 

15,370 

40,206 

84,528 

35,281 

30,687 

26,537 

40,077 

27,768 

86,901 

114,819 

84,869 

154,773 

172,186 

3,646 

tial  clec 

58,419 

10,668 

10,948 

46,738 

15,001 


1,228,795 


VanB. 


1848. 
5,006 
80 


18,804 
8,100 
1,126 

1 

12,178 

125 

88,058 

10,889 


7,560 

849 

120,497 

t     ** 
85,347 

11,177 

780 

tors  ch 

8 

18,887 

9 

10,418 


291,377 


OOOCb 


18,088 

7^404 

84,971 

80^68 

8,898 

M78 

18,860 

64,984 

80,901 

7,444 

57,068 

17,255 

88,548 

40,088 

66,068 

88,880 

17,648 

28,944 

18,147 

88,668 

284,882 

89,068 

152,628 

179,128 

7,628 

osen  by 

68,898 

4,996 

22,178 

57,182 

22,^40 


1868. 


I  1,888^87 


28,881 
18,178 
89,866 
88,249 

8,818 

4,818 
84,706 
80,697 
96,298 

8,8M 
68,808 
18,847 
41,809 
86,077 
48,880 
41,841 
88,876 
86,841 
28,987 
44,806 
62,086 
89,744 
169,210 
198,666 

8,765 
the  legia 
67,016 
18,561 
18,044 
72,418 
88,656 


HidB. 


100 
8,188 


9,888 

8,884 
777 


8^ 

64 

88,988 

7,287 


818 

S,829 

18 

81^ 

8.181 


1,586,545 


8JB14 


187,M 


Table  IX.    Populatiok  of  thx  Pbikcipal  Towars*— 1860. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Bangor,  (Me) 

Portland 

Augusta. 

Bath 

Ganlincr 

Saco 

Biddcford 

Jtockland 

Manchester,  (N.  H.). 

Portsmouth 

Concord. 


2,867 
12,598 
3,980 
8,778 
8,709 
3,219 
1,995 

877 
8,082 
8,727 


8,627 
15,218 
5,804 
5,141 
5,042 
4,408 


8,235 
7,837 
4,897 


14,432 
20,815 
8,225 
8,020 
6,486 
5,744 
6,095 
5,052 
18,982 
9,789 
8,584 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Dover 

Nashua 

Burlington,  (  Vt) 

Boston,  (Mass.) 

LowelL 

Salem 

Rozbury 

Chariestown. 

Worcester 

New  Bedford. 

Cambridge. 


6,449 

8,625 
61,892 
6,477 
18,895 
5,246 
8,786 
4,176 
7,681 
8,071 


6,456 

4,171 
98,666 
20,766 
15,081 

6,066 
1M64 

7^97 
11,067 

M06 


166j8n 


17,91 
17jl8l 
1M« 


UMITBD  8TATBB  OF 


i:iF 


Fractions  marked  *  in  the  preceding  table  are  represented.  California  was  allowed 
two  representatives,  as  the  returns  of  her  population  were  very  imperfect,  many  of  them 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  No  slaves  can  be  legally  held  in  New  Jersey  or  Oregon. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Jersey  by  an  act  passed  m  1845. 

The  area  of  square  miles  in  the  preceding  table  does  not  include  the  unorganized  ter- 
ritory, an  extent  of  about  600,000  square  miles.  According  to  a  calculation  of  CSoL 
Abert,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  the  total  surface  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  2,981,153  square  miles;  viz.:  Pacific  Slope, 778,266 ;  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  1,237,311 ;  Western  slope  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  183,646 ;  Eastern  do.,  l46,- 
330 ;  Atlantic  Slope,  637,100.  The  estinuite  in  the  published  census  returns,  giving  to 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  an  extent  of  3,306,865  square  miles,  grew  out 
of  the  exaggerated  extent  allowed  in  the  old  land  office  calculations  to  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri. 


Table  V.    NATivmis  or  Forbuin  born  Inhabitavts. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New   Hampshire . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

IXstrict  of  Columbia 

Yir^nia. 

North  Carolina, . . .  • 
South  Carolina. .  . . . 

Goorgia 

Florida. 

Alal>ama 

Mississippi 

Louiiflana 

Texas 

Arkan«ias 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 


Michigan . . . 
Indiana. .  .  . 
Illinois  .... 
Misvsoun. .  .  . 

Iowa 

Wisconsin .  . 
California . . . 
Territories . . 


Aggregate 


Irelanl. 


13,871 

8,811 

15,377 

115,917 

15,944 

26,689 

843,111 

31,092 

151,723 

8,513 

19,557 

2,373 

11,643 

567 

4,051 

8,202 

878 

8,639 

1,928 

24,266 

1,403 

514 

2,640 

9,466 

51,562 

13,430 

12,787 

27,786 

14,734 

4,885 

21,043 

2,452 

865 


Geimany.  i     England. 


961,719 


290 

147 

216 

4,319 

280 

1,671 

118^98 

10,686 

78,592 

843 

26,986 

1,404 

5,511 

844 

2,180 

947 

807 

1,068 

1,064 

17,507 

8,191 

516 

1,168 

13,607 

111,257 

10,070 

28,584 

38,160 

44,352 

7,152 

84,519 

2,926 

561 


573,225 


1,949 

1,469 

1,546 

16,685 

4,490 

5,091 

84,820 

11,377 

88,048 

952 

8,467 

682 

894 

9>1 

679 

800 

941 

593 

8,550 

1,002 

196 

706 

2,805 

25,660 

10,620 

5,550 

18,628 

5,379 

8,785 

18,952 

8,050 

1,390 


Br.  America. 


278,675         147,700 


Scotland. 


I4;i8i 

582 

2,501 

467 

14,470 

1,045 

15362 

4,469 

2,024 

988 

959 

1,916 

47,200 

28,418 

581 

2,263 

2,500 

7,292 

21 

155 

815 

1,093 

82 

142 

385 

947 

30 

1,012 

67 

(61 

108 

867 

97 

182 

49 

584 

79 

817 

4^9 

1,196 

137 

261 

41 

71 

76 

827 

275 

688 

5,880 

5,232 

14,008 

2,361 

1,878 

1,341 

10.699 

4,661 

1,058 

1,049 

1,756 

712 

8,277 

8,527 

884 

888 

2,086 

416 

Total  For.* 


81,456 
18,571 
82,831 

160,909 
28,111 
87^462 

651,801 
68364 

294371 

6311 
68388 

4.967 
22394 

2324 

8362 

6307 

2,767 

7,688 

4368 

66,413 

16,774 

1,628 

6,740 

29,189 

218312 
64362 
54,426 

110,593 
72,474 
21382 

106,695 

22368 

7360 


70,550      2310,828 


•  Including  29,869  from  Wales,  13,358  from  Switzerland,  13,317  from  Mexico,  (mostly  in  California  and 
Texas,)  12,678  from  Norway,  10,549  from  Pnusia,  9,848  ftxxn  Holland,  5,77S  from  the  West  Indras,  a,645 
from  Italy,  3,559  from  Sweden,  8,113  from  Spain,  and  39,227  unknown. 
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Table  VI    Natiyxtisb  of  tbb  Natxyx  Fbu  ForoLATKur. 


TUMctnMiM^, 


Kew  Hampehire 
Vermont  .... 
MaasachusettB. . 
Rhode  Island.  . 
Connecticut. . . 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey. .  • 
Pennsylyania. . 

Delaware 

lioiyland 


NmnlMr. 

584,810 
871,469 
877,741 
894,818 
145,941 
447,544 

2,698,414 
518,810 

2,266,727 
104,316 
528,893 


PlMtoTiifttfTttgr. 

D.  of  Cdambia 

Viiguuuu 

Noitii  Carolina. 
Soath  Carolina. 

Geoi^   

Florida. 

Alabama 

Miflsiflripju  •  •  •  • 

Louisiana 

Texas. 

Aricansas 


Mmnbtr. 

82,286 

1,260,982 

889,825 

448,689 

525,620 

25,297 
820,980 
172,478 
160,253 

51,641 

74,122 


FtaMoTiMttfity. 
JLOQIIMBeO  •  •  •  • 

Kentuckj  •  •  • . 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niincNS 

MiflBonri 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin.. .. . 

California 

Minnesota .... 


828^90 

859,407 

1,514,886 

158,057 

688,117 

889,507 

815,428 

56,788 

86,790 

6,698 

1,884 


OragOQ*  •  •  •  >  •  . 

M» 

Utah 

liMl 

NewMflueo.  • 

68^n 

NatiTea  of  iIm 

Tenitoiiea,lmt 

resdinginotk- 

er  parti  of  iIm 

Uiiioo. 

Mt 

Total tT,7S7,578 


Table  YE^.    Incrbase  and  Elements  of  the  Population. 


Classes. 


Whites. 

Free  colored. .  . . 

Slaves 

Total  colored .. . 
Total  population. 


Absolute  in- 

Inc. par 

1790  to 

1800  to 

1810  to 

1820  to 

1880  to 

1840  to 

crease  in  60 

cent  n  66 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

183Q. 

1840. 

1850. 

yean. 

jmn. 

85.7 

36.2 

34.10 

33.95 

34.7 

88.28 

18,468,274 

518.78 

82.2 

72.2 

25.25 

86.85 

20.9 

10.96 

389,195 

6M85 

27.9 

33.4 

29.1 

30.61 

23.8 

2831 

2,506,192 

859.10 

32.2 

37.6 

28.58 

31.44 

28.4 

2641 

2,875,867 

8791S 

35.01 

36.45 

33.12 

88.12 

82.67 

86.28 

19,888,661 

481J7 

Sixty  years  since,  the  proportion  between  the  whites  and  blacks  .was  4.18  to  1.  h 
1850,  it  was  5.4  to  1.  This  disparity  is  much  more  than  accounted  for  by  European  im- 
migration. No  reliable  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  emigrants  in  the  United  Statet 
until  1820,  when,  by  the  law  of  March,  1819,  the  collectors  were  required  to  make  qaU' 
terly  returns  of  foreign  passengers  arriving  in  their  districts ;  but  for  the  first  ten  ynufl^ 
the  returns  under  the  law  afford  materials  for  only  an  approximation  to  a  true  state  of 
the  facts.  According  to  Dr.  Seybert,  an  early  writer  upon  statbtics,  the  number  of  for- 
eign passengers  from  1790  to  1810  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  aaoertainedy  120,000;  and 
from  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Seybert,  and  other  evidfence,  G^rge  Tucker,  author  of  a  Tala- 
able  work  on  the  census  of  1840,  supposes  the  number,  from  1810  to  1820,  to  havQ  beca 
114,000.  These  estimates  make,  for  the  thirty  years  preceding  1820,234,000.  Ifve 
reckon  the  increase  of  these  emigrants  at  the  average  rate  of  the  whole  body  of  white 
population,  they  and  their  descendants,  in  1820,  wotdd  amount  to  about  360,000.  Vmm 
1820  to  1830  there  arrived,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  custom  houses,  13SJB6B  foih 
eign  passengers,  and  from  1830  to  1840,  579,370,  making  for  the  twenty  years,  71fi;SlflL 
During  this  period  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  England,  Scotmnd,  and  JUdnid 
came  into  the  United  States  through  Canada.  Dr.  Chickering  estimates  the  number  of 
such  from  1820  to  1830,  at  67,993;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  at  199,130— for  the  twcatj 
years  together,  267,123.  From  1840  to  1850  the  arrivals  of  foreign  passengen,  in  Ike 
ports  of  the  United  States,  have  been  as  follows :  — 


1840—41,  July  1  to  July  1 88,504 

101,107 

75,159 

74,607 

102,416 

202,157 


1841—42, 

do 

1842—43, 

do 

1843—44, 

do 

1844—45, 

do 

1845—46, 

do 

1846—47,  Octl  to  Octl 9S4,78i 

1847—48,  do  tS««ftt« 

1848-^8,  do  SS»,fl8 

1848—50,  Oct  1  to  Jons  1 178,011 


Total. 


l,i4S,858 


Within  the  last  ten  yean  tiiere  has  probably  been  yqy  little  immigration  of  foreiffnen 
into  the  United  States  over  the  Canada  frontier.  What  there  has  been  may,  pmapsy 
be  considered  as  equalled  by  the  noraber  of  foieignen  pasidng  into  Canada,  after  landing 
at  New  York.  As  the  heaviest  pcnrtion  of  this  great  influx  of  immigration  took  piaoe 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  it  will  be  fedr  to  estimate  the  natural  increase  during  the 
term  at  12  per  cent  Taking  for  granted  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  above  esti* 
mates,  and  the  accuracy  of  ue  returns  during  the  last  ten  vears,  tiie  following  statement 
will  show  the  accessions  to  our  population  from  immigration  from  1790  to  1§50:  — 


Number  of  fbreigiisn  arrhring  hom  1790  to  1810 110,000 

Nstnnl  increaie,  reckoned  in  periodf  of  ten  yesn • 47gS00 

Number  of  foreignen  armiiig  from  1810  to  1880. • • .  •  114,000 

Increase  of  the  aboYO  to  1880. , 19,000 

Increase  iVom  1810  to  1890  of  thoee  aniniig  prevkm  to  1810 68^480 

Total  number  of  immigranti  and  denendanti  of  imngnuiiti  id  1890. 859,010 

Number  of  immigrants  ahiviDg  firam  1890  to  1880 908,979 

Increase  of  the  a^ye • • 85,798 

Increase  iVom  1820  to  1880  of  immignuiti  and  deaoandanti  of  immigranli  in  the  ooan- 

try  in  1820 : 184,180 

Total  number  of  immigranti  and  deaoandanti  of  inuBignuiti  in  the  United  Statea  in  1880  789^7 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1880  to  1840 778J000 

Increase  of  the  above • • 185480 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840  of  immigranti  and  deaoandanti  of  imnugranta  in  the  United 

Statesin  1830 984^4a 

Total  number  of  immigranli  and  deieai|!anta  cf  imuigianli  in  thalJnilad  Slatoa  in  1840, 1,900J84S 

Number  of  immigranti  arriving  from  1840  to  1850 1,549^880 

Increase  of  the  above  at  19  per  cent • • 185|14S 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigranta  and  daaeendanta  of  tDunignuiiti  in  tiia  Unitad 

Statesin  1840 7. 799/MO 

Total  number  of  immigranti  into  the  United  Stalaa  rinoa  1790,  and  tiiair  deioandaati  in 

1850 4,8M^9S« 


« 


A  writer  in  the  New  En^ander,  after  a  carefiil  inreslagation  of  ^  The  Sonroes  of  Ika 
Popalation,"  gives  the  following  table  as  the  resolt  of  bis 


• 


I^opuladon  of  the  United  Statea  in  1850 98,988,498 

Anglo  Saxon  by  birth  or  blood 15,000^000 

African         do                 do     8,594,789 

Irish             do                  do     9,269,000 

German       do                 do     ••..•••.. 1,900,000 

French,  etc.,do                  do     489,788 

Whole  number  of  immigranti  fiom  all  coontriea,  between  1790  and  1850 9,759,899 

Survivors  of  these  in  1850 1,511,990 

Whole  number  of  immigrants,  between  1790  and  1850,  with  their  deaeendanta  in  1850  4,850,899 

Survivors  of  these 8,108^098 

Total  of  all  our  population,  exdurive  of  AngV>  Saxon  blood •  •  • . .  8,968,490 


VB 


UNITBD  STATES  OF 


EEUGIODS  STATISTICS. 
Tabu  I 


Dkhohqiatiohb. 


Total  Valaa  at 
Chnidi  Pimwilj. 


Baptist,  .... 
Christian,  ... 
Congregational,  . 
Dutoh  Reformed,  . 
Episcopal,  .  .  . 
Free  Will,     .     .     . 

Friends 

German  Keformed, 
Jewish,  .... 
Lotheran,  .  .  . 
Mennonite,  .  .  . 
Methodist,  .  .  . 
Moravian,  .  .  . 
Presbyterian  .  . 
Roman  Catholic,  . 
Swedenborgian,  . 
Tanker,    .... 

Union 

Unitarian,  .  .  . 
Universalist,  .  . 
Minor  Sects,       .     . 

Total 


8,791 
812 

1,674 
324 

1,422 
361 
714 
327 
31 

1,208 

110 

12,467 

331 

4,584 

1,112 
15 
52 
619 
243 
494 


3,130,878 
296,050 
795,177 
181,986 
625,212 
108,605 


531,100 
29,900 


112,183 

2,040,316 

620,950 

5,070 

35,075 


136,367 


115,347 

13,849,896 


110,931,382 

845310 

7,973,962 

4,096,730 

11,261,970 


1,709367 


14336,671 
443347 


108J0O 
46325 

690369 
3388,122 
1,767319 

741,980 


aim 

6« 


186416339 


83" 

8* 
1414 
13,44 
8391 


Hew  Hampshire 
Vennont      .... 

IdiuKLcliusetti.. . , 
Rtioili:  Island..  . 
Connecliuut .... 


S  i 

,.     l! 

It 

1  s 

l-S 

851 

685 

m-i 

5-i» 

561 

556 

1,4  111 

61-1 

221 

667 

719 

515 

IH 


TT 


S3 


u 


2^36 
1,678 
1,663 
1,723 


624 

666 

1,862 

1.296 

1,133 

617 

640 


1.298 
7,173 


1^96.229 
844^33 

1^66,413 
5S,7<t 
390,265 


658,204 
453,930 
612393 
41,170 


278,979 
104,080 
64.496 
89,930 
606,695 
672,088 
1,447,632 
118,892 
689,330 
479,078 
241,139 
37,759 
78,445 


1.3.849.S96         884 


t6,174 
4,887 
3,297 
1,891 
4,843 
1,220 
580 
1,982 
737 
1,088 


6,412 
1^28 


1,248 
1,2» 
1,988 
777 
I.2M 
2,016 
1,199 
1,437 
1,123 

82.400 


rk  takes  the  lead  in  tfae  nnmber  and  total  valaatton,  having  4,084  churches, 
twenty-one  millions  of  doUtin ;  Ohio  followB  with  3^90  chnrches,  and  tbea 
lia  with  3,509.     There  is  a  vast  difference,  however,  in  their  estimated  value.; 


*  York,  total  number  of  charcbn,. . 


.   4,0B4. 

8,890. 

.    ifiOt. 


Value 8tl,ISl,T07 

Valne 8,7SS,>49 

Talm U^l,88« 


church  buildings  in  Ohio,  a  newly-Mttled  cooDtiY,  sbonld  be  of  so  mncb  less 
those  in  the  older  states,  is  not  surpriuiu; ;  bat  uiat  Pennii^raiiia,  with  only 
in  New  York,  should  be  valued  at  a  little  more  than  half  UM  ram,  ia  vottkj 
Jut  MaBsaehusctts  far  exceeds  New  York  in  this  respect,  barioff  Uttle  nMie 
urth  the  nnmber  of  churches  of  nearly  one  half  the  estimated  VMa&  In  tfie 
<f  church  property,  striking  the  average  of  each  baildioK,  Loniriaiia  ranka  Btet 
inscttM  ;  thru  follows  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  fiub  into  tbe  fourth  plaoe. 
liffcrciit  den  mil  i  nations  there  are  seven  which  have  more  tbanatT 
ich.  The  Mrtho<tists,  it  will  be  seen,  have  the  gteatevt  Biimber  d  c 
aptiste,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  found  in  evenr  atate  of  tbe  Unioa;  tba 
ms  everywhere  but  in  California.     The  Baptists  have  the  greatest  nnmber 
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in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  M^ine,  Missonrl,  New  Hampehire,  and  Rhode  bland.  Tfae  Coih 
gritgatioQalists  take  the  lead  in  ConnecdcDt,  Maflsachnaetts,  and  Vermont  The  LatW 
rana  are  mainly  foand  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

'I'hc  total  valuation  of  charcb  property  presents  another  aspect  of  the  case.     The  d^ 
nominations  estimated  at  more  than  a  miilioa  dollars  each,  are  the  following: 


Methodist,    . 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal     . 

Baptist, 

Roman  Catholic, 

Congregational, 

Butch  Reformed, 

Unitarian,     . 

Lutheran, 

Universalist, 

FriendH, 


$14,636,671 
14,369389 
11,261,970 
10,931,883 
8,973,835 
7,973,963 
4,096.730 


2,867,886 
1,767,015 
1,709^7 


The  average  value  of  the  churches  of  each  denomination  places  them  again  in  ■ 
ly  difi'ert'nt  order.  Here  the  UnitarianB'  take  the  lead,  followed  very  cloaely  by  tbe 
Reformed  and  the  Jews,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  labular  view: 

Unitarians,  average  valae  of  each  church  edifice,     ....  $13^9 

Dutch  Reformed,  «                            12,644 

Jewish,  "                            11,987 

Roman  Catholic,  "                            6,069 

Episcopal,  "                            7,919 

Sweden  borgian,  **                            7,306 

Congregational,  "                            4,763 

Universalist,  «                            S^976 

Presbyterian,  «                            3,135 

German  Reformed,  «                            3,953 

Friends,  «                            2,395 

Lutheran,  «                            1^383 

Baptist,  «                            1,214 

Methodist,  <*                            1^74 


AGRICULTUBAL  STAHSUCS.  '    ' 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  farma,  c3<op*,  tat 
all  the  other  returns  of  the  censns,  wherr  the  ■»■ 
suit  must  evidently  have  been  reached  not  br  Mf 
actual  count  or  nieasorement,  bat  by  ntiniiti 
only,  there  no  doubt  is  {as  almost  always  jj 
pens  when  a  man  estimates  his  own),  comM 
ble  exaggeration,  so  that  perhapa  the  dedneliM 
of  a  fourth,  or  even  of  a  third  from  tbe  taliL 
would  give  a  result  nearer  tbe  tratb.  TbnB,anii 
in  the  ca»e  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  censna  nImM 
give  us  the  crop  of  tbe  year  1849-^2,468,83S  \mlm, 
whereas  the  amount  brought  to  market  of  tk 
crop  of  that  year  was,  as  reported  by  the  eotM> 
brokers,  only  2,096,706  bates,    ""it  nTii  iiliBit 


uwnu  sTuiTn  of 


rt.^-^u 


sase  of  most  other  cropn  would  be  liable  to  much  greater,  all  the  cotton  raised 
acked  for  market  and  weighed  by  the  prodaoei8|  which  with  most  other  crops  is 
I  being  the  case. 


Tabxs  1    Fabmb. 


JTD  TBB- 


ipshire. . 

letti. . .. 
land. .. . 

sat 

k 

ej 

inia... . 


Colombia 

rohna.  •• 
rolina. .. 

••••••• 


•  •••.•• 


LICO 


46,760 
29,229 
29,687 
84,235 
5,385 
22,445 

170,621 
23,905 

127,577 
6,068 
21,860 
264 
77,018 
56,916 
29,969 
51,759 
4,804 
41,694 
33,960 
13,422 
12,198 
17,758 
72,710 
74,777 

143,887 
34,089 
93,896 
76,208 
54,558 
14,805 
20,177 


157 
1,164 

926 
3,750 


S,039y69e 
2,25  M88 
2,591,879 
2,183/486 

856,487 

1,768,178 

12,408,968 

1,767,991 

8,628,619 

580,862 
2,797,905 
16,267 
10,861,156 
6,458,977 
4,072,661 
6,878,479 

849,049 
4,435,614 
8,444,859 
1,590,025 

689,107 

781,581 
5,175,178 
11,868,270 
9,851,498 
1,929,110 
5,046,548 
5,039,545 
2,924,991 

824,682 

1,045,499 

62,824 

5,035 

182,857 
46,838 

166,201 


378,893   118,435,178 


III 


2,616,797 

1,140,926 

1,626,868 

1,222,676 

197^61 

616,701 

6,710,120 

984,986 

6,294,728 

875,282 

1,886,446 

11,187 

16,792,176 

16,648,010 

12,146,049 

16,442,900 

1,286,240 

7,702,067 

7,046,061 

8,989,018 

14/454,669 

1,816,684 

18,808,849 

10,972,478 

8,146,000 

2,454,780 

7,746379 

6,997,867 

6,767,987 

1,911,882 

1,981,189 

8,881,671 

28,846 

299,951 

80,616 

124,870 


$64,861,748 

66,246,997 

69,727,781 

109,076,847 

17,070302 

7S,7S6^n 

664346342 

lt0,287311 

407376309 

18380381 

87,178346 

1,780360 

SI63OI34I 

67391,766 

b3S1384 

96,768346 

6328,109 

643S8,S24 

64,788384 

7631430B 

16398,748 

16,266,246 

97,861,212 

164380362 

858,768,608 

61,872,446 

186,885,178 

96,183,290 

68,067382 

16367367 

28328368 

8374,041 

161,948 

2,849,1 70 

811,799 

1368,952 


184396,026  I  8,266,926387 


$  2,2843M 
2314,126 
2,790,287 
8,209384 
497,201 
1392341 

22,084,926 

43S63M 

14,722341 

610,279 

2,468348 

40320 

7,021,772 

8,981388 

4,186364 

6394,160 

668,796 

6,126,668 

6,762,927 

11376,988 

2,188,781 

1,601,296 

6,360,220 

5,169,087 

12,750385 

2,891,871 

6,704,444 

6,405361 

8,966,946 

1,172369 

1,641368 

108,488 

15,981 

188328 

84,288 

77,960 

161,606,147 


•9,706,726 

8,771,901 

12,640,248 

9,647,710 

1382387 

7367390 

73370399 

10379,291 

41300,068 

1349,281 

7397,684 

71,648 

88,666,668 

17,717,647 

16,060316 

86,728318 

2380,068 

21380,112 

19308,668 

11,162,276 

10,266380 

6,647,969 

29378,016 

29,691,887 

44,121,741 

8,008,784 

22378355 

24,209,258 

19,766361 

8389,276 

4,879,885 

8361,068 

92,869 

1376,189 

646,968 

1394,629 


•1,646,778 
1322378 
1,871,468 
2300,924 

667386 

2,202.288 

18378,988 

2388388 

8319,848 

878,886 
1,954300 
9,088 
7308,008 
6,7673t6 
1302387 
6388,288 

614388 
4328388 
8386388 
1368388 
1,106,088 
1,162318 
6301,766 
6369,818 
7389,248 
1,828,827 
6367,986 
4372,286 
8349317 

821.164 

920,1 78 

100,178 
2,840 

164,580 
67,986 
82,186 


848388,711 ,  108386,78? 


UNrnU)  STATES  OF  AMBB1CA. 
Tamlm  IL    Litx  Sxooz. 


NciF  Ilampthire.  . 

Vermunl 

Blassachusetta..  .  . 

Rhode  Island 

ConnoL'tJcut 

New  York 

New  Jaraay 

FenDsj'lvania  . .  .  . 

Delaware 

Uarylanil 

DiaV-t.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina . .  . 

Geori^a 

Fto[i<Li 

AUb;iiua 

HiBMsiippi 

Loui«iima 

Texas 

ArkanSfU 

TennuiHise 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

IniUana 

Ulinoia 

HiHOuri 

Wisconsin 

Calilbniia 

Minnuaota 

Orejion 

Utah 

New  Mexico  ■  .  .  ■ 


41,721 
34,233 
61,057 
42,21  S 


447,014 

63,955 

350^98 

13,852 

75,684 

824 

272,403 

148,693 

97,171 

151,331 

10,848 

120.001 

115,460 

8S).514 

7M19 

60,197 

270,636 

315,682 

463.31)7 

58.506 

3U,299 

267,fi5;i 

223.593 

38.536 

30,179 

21,719 

860 

8,046 

2,429 

5,079 


ToiaU 4325652        5.59070     6391 


Is 


4,089 

2,259 
791 

5,644 
57 
21,480 
25,259 
37,483 
57,379 

5,002 
59395 
54,547 
44,849 
12,364 
11,559 
75,303 
65,609 

3,423 
70 

6.599 

10,573 

41,508 

754 


133,566 
94,277 
140,146 
130,099 
28,698 
85,461 
9^,324 
118.736 
532,224 
19,248 
86.859 
8t3 
317,619 
221,799 
193,244 
834.223 
72,876 
227,291 
214,231 
105,576 
214.758 
93,151 
250,456 
247.47.1 
544,499 
99,676 
284,554 
294,671 
22«,.^.13 
45,704 
64,339 
4,2110 


li 


59,027 
48,497 
46,611 

8,189 
46,988 
178,909 
12,070 
61,527 

9,797 

34,135 

104 

89,513 


5,794 
66,961 
83,485 
54,968 
49,982 
34,239 
86.255 
62,074 
65.381 
55,350 
40.221 
76,156 
111,268 
21,892 
42,80t 

4,780 
655 

8,114 


125,890 
114,606 
154,025 

83,284 
9,375 

60,226 
767,406 

80,455 
562,195 

24,166 

98,595 
123 
669,137 
434,402 
563,935 
690,019 
182,415 
433,263 
436,254 
414.798 
636,605 
165,320 
414,051 
442.763 
749,067 
119.471 
889,891 
541,209 
445,615 

69,025 

76,293 

253,599 

740 

S4.188 


15362  SUM 

377,271  7JH 

1.698261    10265180    31.621.482  Im.SIjJH 


TaBLB  111.       BUTTKR.  CllEEBB,  AKD  WOOL. 


STATUS    AND 
TKItKinilUKS 

Butter,  lbs.  of,Cbeese,ll».  ol 

Wool,  11]».  of 

Mtinu    .    .    . 

9,518,811 

2,434.434 

1,361,034 

N.IImi|HlLin> 

6,977,0.iS 

3.196,5113 

1,108,476 

Vernioril   .     , 

11,871.451 

8,729,834 

3,410.993 

8,07U70 

7,088,142 

585,138 

Bhwle  Maii.l . 

99J,S70 

316,S03 

129,692 

Conn<vti,'ut    . 

6,498,119 

5,363,277 

407,451 

79.7G6.094 

49,741,413 

10,071,301 

New  .Icrwv    . 

9.487.510 

366,756 

375.396 

Pi-nnsvlvHuia . 

39.878,418 

2,505,034 

4,481.570 

Delawire    .    . 

1.(I3:.,30B 

3,187 

57.765 

Maryli.n.1   .    . 

3.80G.160 

3,975 

480,226 

D.  of  Columb. 

14.H;2 

1,500 

625 

TTirpiiia    .      . 

11,089,339 

436.298 

2,860.765 

4.l4«,!gO 

95.921 

970.738 

2.981.850 

4,970 

487.233 

Guonia     .      . 

4,640,559 

46,976 

990.019 

371.498 

18,015 

23,24  7 

Alalwm*    .     . 

4.008.8U 

31,412 

657,118 

UM^PfA  .  . 

4,3i6,M4 

11,191 

559,619 

STATKS  AKD 
TKBBlTORlEs 

Butter,  lb>.  of 

ChmM.lbMif 

683,069 

1.957 

Texas    .     .    . 

2,326.656 

91.619 

Arkansas    .    . 

1.854,239 

30,088 

Tennessee  .   . 

8,139,68ft 

17T.S81 

9,877,868 

813,784 

Mirhigaa    .    . 

7,065,878 

1,011,491 

12,881,535 

624.ftS4 

llliiids    .    .    . 

12,526,543 

1,X7S^U 

Mi«ouri    .      . 

7,792.499 

S084M 

2,171.188 

M9340 

Wjsponsir.   .    . 

8,638,790 

«00,1M 

Califbniia   .   . 

70S 

ISO 

1,100 

arr  ; ; 

211,461 

SCMO 

83,809 

90JM$ 

111 

a,84S 

ToteU  .  .  . 

■1U4MU 

itMfinMt 

MM 

inan»  svatis  op  aiobioa. 


fj 


t! 


■31 


i1 

it 


1S&,6&B 
S39,92& 

49 

1I.T63 

13,1»1,498 

1,601,190 

lli,36T.e9t 


1,DSS,»34 

1,097 

194,044 


417 
4I,G89 
199^9 
1,619,38« 
3,140,833 
14.487,351 
4,925,889 
MU,4aH 
S,4>  4,575 
S,96e,92S 
1,530,581 


6.131 


600.893 

4,148.1 8! 

1,255,578 

4,805.160 

8,066 

136,014 

5,509 

458,930 

329,563 

43,790 

63,750 

I.ISI 

17,361 

9,606 

475 

3,108 

e.047 

89,163 

415,073 

435,718 

105,871 

78,798 

63.364 

44,  US 


1.750,056 
1,573.670 
3X133.016 
3A1M90 
539,303 
1.935,043 
17,858.400 
8,769,704 
19.835,314 
3.145,533 
11,104,631 
65.330 
35.354,319 
37.941,051 
16^71.454 


l8,44e,5U 
I0.ise.373 
5,936.611 
8.893,939 
51,37<.313 
58,676,591 
5»,0TB,6K 
t,(4M10 


&T,M<JS4 

31,069,543 

3,656,799 

1,988,979 

13^136 

16,735 

1,918 

9.8!)» 

365,411 


3,181,037 

973,381 

3.307,714 

1,165,106 

315,331 

1,158,738 

96,553,814 

3,378^)63 

31,538,156 

604,518 

3,343,151 

8,143 

10,179,045 

4,053,078 

3,313,155 


S,9«a.B»T 

1,503,388 

89,636 

1T83S3 

656.IS3 

T,7U3/tS6 

SJ0I,8II 

13,473,141 

S,S66M6 

6,666,014 

6,143,4T« 
1,514,345 

3,414,671 

30,583 
G5.I46 
10,900 


43,147 
113,385 
18.875 
19,099 
3,586.059 
6,493 
166,584 


15,437 

4,583 
11,501 


4,776 

177 

3,737 

95,343 

364,353 

75,MO 

4Sv483 

110.795 

9,631 

35^3 

309,89* 

9,913 

1,116 


104,523 

65,365 

308,699 

106,095 

1,345 

S>9,397 

3,138,955 

878,934 

,193,691 

8,615 

103,671 

3T8 

114.898 


19,437 
16.097 
638.064 
471.917 
149,740 
184,504 
33,590 
63.516 
79,878 


105,541 
70)856 

104,859 
43.709 

ej46 

19.090 
741.636 
14.174 
55,131 
4,130 

t!764 

531.581 

1,584.353 

lJM6,9aO 

1,141,011 

185,359 

892,701 

IJ)73.757 

161,733 

1 79.333 

385,738 

369.311 

•01^74 

6ai6fl 

74,354 

33,773 

83.81 « 

45,974 

4,77S 

90.667 

3.391 

10,001 

6,566 


.479.150    14,188.457    593.141  130  Jl46.533.3l6    5.167.313  B,9aS.»45  JMlftWl 


Tabli  T, — ^Potatoes  axo  Hat. 


,FB  TBKBI- 

!ii 

Fi 

■""•,.r„'- 

i'i 

11 

il 

pahire, 

3,436,040 

4..f04.9l9 

4.947.351 

3,5«S3S4 

651.039 

S.R89.735 

15.398,336 

3.307.336 

5,980,733 

340,543 

764,9.19 

1,316!933 

e30rtl3 

1,16.494 
337.379 

7.83B 

26l!4»3 

60 

5.633 

508,015 

53,173 

65,443 

309,993 

3,497 

1,813,671 

5,096,709 

4,337,469 

6.98G.418 

757«6 

5.47S*>4 

4,741.794 

755.889 

598,854 

866,989 

851,807 

7431 6 

616,111 

3,738.797 

435,950 

1,843,970 

30,159 

157,956 

S>7» 

M9M» 

145.663 

30,935 

13,449 

1,510 

33.685 

13.505 

95,633 
93,448 
193,831 

1,493.487 
afl57,T69 

i,08SJ3I 
l.SM,861 
934,617 
376.110 
l,4«^ 

ti,i«i 
n;m 

a 

1,438.44.1 

1,333,170 

788.149 

1.777,716 

996,184 

187.991 

1.177 

301,711 

157.435 

331.130 

6,143 

879 

'5S 

«o 

35.781 
113,655 

S:;:::: 

TfumcwN, 

K«»»dty,. 

hS!s^:.'.:: :.:::: 

«'•, 

^}EH 

116,743 

olinft. 

m^Tr:.::::: 

l,Mt 

N«wM«icoT. 

M» 

i 

ToM$ 

^»t,TM 

U»5,eii 

ILSM^Ml 
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UNITBD  STATES  OP  AMSMQA. 


Tablb  YL    Otbbb  Fabk  Fmduob. 


STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES. 

Flax, 
pounds. 

Hops, 
lbs.  of. 

Value  of 

Orchard 

Products. 

^^«i 

l|ll 

It 

iA 

Jfl 

Maine        .... 

1 7.081 

40,120 

$842,865 

$122,187 

724 

252 

18MII 

New  Hampshire 

7,662 

257,174 

248,568 

56,810 

844 

191 

117448 

Vermont 

20,852 

268,513 

816,045 

18,858 

659 

26$ 

n§jm 

Massachusetts    . 

1,162 

121,595 

463,995 

600.020 

4,688 

7 

HM 

Rliodc  Island    . 

85 

277 

63,994 

98,298 

1,018 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•<m 

Connecticut 

17,928 

554 

175,118 

196,874 

4,269 

$2$ 

njn 

New  York 

940,577 

2,586,299 

1,761,950 

912,047 

9,172 

1,774 

Vs^n 

New  Jersey 

182,965 

2,188 

607,268 

475,242 

1,811 

38 

turn 

Pennsylvania     . 

580^07 

22,088 

728,889 

688,714 

25^90 

2$5 

$nM 

Delaware    . 

11,174 

848 

46,574 

12,714 

145 

a     •     •     • 

4IM 

Mar>'land    . 

85,686 

1,870 

164,051 

200,869 

1,481 

s$ 

l4JMi 

Disct  of  Columbia 

.... 

15 

14,848 

67,222 

863 

•    •     •     • 

m 

Virginia 

999,450 

11,506 

177,137 

188,047 

5,408 

517 

888,711 

North  Carolina    .     , 

598,796 

9,246 

84,848 

89,462 

11,058 

299 

$ium 

8outh  Carolina    . 

888 

26 

85,108 

47,286 

5,880 

128 

2ifjn 

Georjria     . 

5,887 

261 

92,776 

76.500 

796 

$18 

7sin« 

Florida      . 

50 

14 

1,280 

8,721 

10 

6 

itm 

Alabama  . 

8,921 

276 

15,408 

84,821 

220 

167 

»7jm 

Mississippi 

665 

478 

50,405 

46,250 

407 

2 

t$i^ 

Louisiana     .     • 

•  .  •  . 

125 

22,869 

148,829 

15 

29 

8CM 

Texas 

1,048 

7 

12,605 

12,254 

99 

22 

MMV 

Arkansas  . 

12,291 

157 

40,141 

17,150 

85 

8$ 

192,» 

Tennessee 

868,181 

1,082 

52,894 

97,188 

92 

1,923 

imtn 

Kentucky    . 

2,107,761 

5,304 

106,160 

298,120 

$,098 

1,2$1 

m^n 

Ohio        . 

446,982 

63,781 

695,921 

214,204 

48,207 

1,552 

mm 

Michigan  . 

7,152 

10,663 

132,650 

14,788 

1,654 

10$ 

"^ 

Indiana     . 

584,609 

92,796 

324,940 

72v864 

14,055 

8$7 

lS 

Illinois 

160,068 

3,561 

446,089 

127,494 

2,997 

47 

Missouri    . 

627,160 

3,180 

512,527 

99,454 

10,568 

1$6 

3S 

Iowa    .... 

62,660 

8,242 

8,434 

8,848 

420 

246 

Wisconsin    .     . 

68,398 

15,980 

4,828 

82,142 

118 

•  ■  •  ■ 

■  •  k'^m 

California     .     . 

•     •     •     • 

.  .  *  • 

17,700 

75,275 

58,055 

•  •  ■  • 

m 

Minnesota  Territory    . 

•     •     •     • 

.  *  .  « 

.... 

150 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

■f 

Utah                 "          .      , 

640 

8 

1,271 

90,241 

•  •  •  • 

•      ■      a      • 

.   .      •>: 

New  Mexico     " 

560 

50 

.... 

28368 

•  •  •  • 

•     ■     a     a 

.  .  .  .^ 

Orejjon              ** 

.... 

.... 

8,281 

6,679 

2,868 

a     a     a     a 

J 

Totals      .... 

7,715,961 

3,467,514 

7,720,862 

5,270,180 

221,249 

10,$4$ 

iimm 

Table  YU.    Exports  of  Brbadstuffs  and  Fi^ovmom. 


Yt>ar  enditiK  Sept.  30. 

Talue. 

Y«Ar  endlDf  Sept.  80. 

Value. 

T«Ar«Bdlaf  JoiM 

1821 

.      $12,341,901 

1832 

$12,424,708 

1848 

1822 

13,886,856 

1833 

14,209,128 

1844 

1823 

18,767,847 

1834 

11,524,024 

1$45 

1824 

16,069,484 

1835 

12,009,309 

1$46 

1825 

11,634,449 

1836 

10,614,130 

1$47 

1826 

11,302,496 

1837 

9,688,869 

1848 

1827 

11,686,666 

1838 

9,636,660 

1849 

1828 

11,461,144 

1889 

14,147,779 

1850 

1829 

18,131,868 

1840 

19,067,635 

1851 

1830 

12,076,430 

1841 

17,196,102 

1831 

17,538,227 

1842 

16,902,876 

The  Hoo  Crop  of  Thb  Wkbt. 


911,98Mfl 
17,911^ 
16J4I«K 
1644S/V 
27,fig|gf 

68.3 
874J 


Ohio,         (1861-'62) 

547,373 

(1852-'53) 

603,152 

Indiana,           *' 

447,362 

ti 

590,945 

Kentucky         " 

205,600 

M 

838,300 

Tennessee,       " 

10,000 

U 

86,500 

Illinois,             ' 

231,519 

a 

824,856 

Iowa,               " 

40,500 

u 

52,652 

MLnonri,  (1851-'52)      69^86     (l$52-m 
Michigan,         *•  10,800  « 

Total,hog^  •    .    1,062,6$O 

Increate  in  »Biiib«r, 


yNZ7S»  »T0iV9B  OF  JkMBMKA. 

Cincinnati  Price  Curreni  says : — 

rder  to  show  the  extent  of  the  crops  in  both  years,  as  clearly  as  possible,  we  re- 
i  whole  to  pounds,  and  in  doing  so  we  estimate  last  year's  average  at  Sk)6  Ibs^ 
year's  at  198  lbs.  to  the  hoff,  which  figures  aie»  perhaps,  not  far  from  the  actual 
;  but  we  have  made  the  difference  10  Ids.  to  the  nog^  and  the  result  will  show  a 
lomparison : — 


Crop  of  1852-^53,  in  lbs. 
Crop  of  1851--02,  in  lbs. 


Excess  in  Ibt. 


404,712,990 
325,016,640 

79,096,350 


hows  an  increase  of  94  per  cent,  over  lait  yeari  when  the  crop  was  6  per  cent 
,  as  compared  with  that  of  1860--fiL* 


Table  YIIL — Tobaocx>,  Oonoir,Sm^  Emm^  Suoas. 


fD  Tbrrxto's. 


>shire^ 

Ktts 

nd 

t 

r 

lift 

•lam)>ia. 

tlina 

»liiia  

•  •«       «••■•■•> 

•  •••«    •••   •••    • 

!••••••       ••••• 

•  •■•  ••••••• 


L 


50 

138,246 

1,267,624 

83,189 

310 

912,651 

21.407,497 
7.800 
56,803,218 
11,984.786 
74,285 
423.924 
998,614 
164.990 
49.960 
26,878 
66.897 
218.936 
20  148.932 
.*).->  .'^01.196 
10.454.449 
1,245 
1.044.620 
841.394 
17,100.884 
6.041 
1,268 
1,000 

325 
70 

8,467 

199,739,746 


3,947 

73,849 

300,901 

499,091 

45,131 

564,429 

484,293 

178,737 

57,596 

65,346 

194.539 

758 


14 
1 


I 


2,468,625 


17,154 

M6^86S 

159^930,613 

S8J950,691 

],075X>90 

9311|t69 

S,719J856 

4,425^9 

87J916 

63,179 

S58JB54 

5,686 


700 
100 


215,311,710 


h 


4 
44 


141 

39 


15 

497 

17,788 

150 

129 
149 

s 

9 


35,093 


98^2 
1,294,863 

6,S49^57 

795,525 

98 

50.796 

10,957.484 

9,197 

9^26,585 

47,740 

1,927,665 

97,932 

900 

50 

643 

955 

9430 

19(8.557 

437,405 

4,588,909 

9«439J94 

9,991.699 

948,904 

178,910 

78,407 

610,976 

9,950 


34J49,886 


671 
1,644 
9J59 
8,949 

368 

996,000 

7,855 

948 
984 


947,581 


Mil 

4 


66,819 


80,669 

80 

1«480 

40.899 

704 

15,904 

916,150 

359398 

88,498 

18^18 

10,981,177 

491,638 

18 

7^93 

a0i)79 

197,808 

19393 

180AS5 

8354 

5,636 

8,169 

9374 


94 

68 

4386 

19,700,606 


UNITBD  STATES  OP  AlOBieA: 
Tabu  IX.    Com»r  axd  Suoab  Cmon  vob  Twxvri-nz  i 


1SS<. 
1B37 
1B28 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
183S 
1S37, 
1838, 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844 
184S 
1848. 
1841. 
1848 
1849 
1850, 


8,,g.,C,»p. 

Cottm 

C«,p. 

^;sr 

Td^        i 

Crop. 

peril. 

■a 

Ubda. 

B^ 

BXi^ 

G<aB. 

IMktiL         ^J 

(1818—26,000) 

937,000 

104,483 

IM 

M.SSt,M    4 

(1883—30,000) 

713,000 

1S0,6»S 

10.7 

SM»'.M      1 

88,000 

S»7,744 

I18,8H 

10.0 

njtrsjut   •< 

48,000 

978,854 

198,613 

B.> 

»fi7*JU»      '^ 

70,000 

1,088,848 

18S,H3 

8.1 

76,000 

173,800 

8J 

ai,iujm     * 

70,000 

I,OT0^B8 

1B4,4IS 

11.1 

a6,»M« 

76,000 

1,105,894 

198,416 

12* 

4>^M«i  ;,', 

100,000 

1,364,838 

318,888 

18.8 

s*:wijm  ^ 

10,000 

M60,725 

388,766 

IM 

71,181^^ 

70,000 

1,423,630 

323,340 

14J 

6s.iw,m  *• 

85,000 

1,801,497 

248,068 

lOJ 

«1,UMU    ^ 

70,000 

1,860,633 

278,018 

14.8 

116,000 

3,177,883 

399,188 

LS 

Bifiiajm  • 

87,000 

1,684,946 

397,388 

10.3 

90,000 

1,886,674 

387,860 

S.I 

140,000 

3,878,875 

835,714 

s.t 

A»,u»jmX 

100,348 

2,030,409 

646,744 

8.1 

M,0«M«^ 

300,390 

2,394,308 

389,000 

5.M 

18fl,6S0 

3,100,337 

423,697 

7*1 

*t,ntMi 

140,000 

1,778,861 

437,627 

10*4 

6MIMM  ■ 

340,000 

2,347,864 

681,772 

7.SI 

«i,Na.m 

330,000 

3,738,698 

618,089 

8.4 

•UtMff  ■ 

B47,B» 

3,096,708 

487,78» 

IIJ 

Ti,otMtt  T' 

211,305 

3,a66,»87 

llOiMl' 

N.  B.    The  total  capital  ioToted  in  ^ricnltnnl  pnndto  ai 
•00,000,  and  th«  total  annual  procaedt  to  sbont  (1,600,000. 


^MWMb'  8lf A#W  W^MtttttftL. 


tumwAcnnm 


ZuuL  Oeira  Onaft 


3S 


$3^19,700 
10^60^00 

38rfSS.6S0 
6,STS,000 
4,21 9.100 
4,170,920 
l,4a3JW0 
4,528.92a 

460,100 
2,236,000 
I,90«,900 
I,0S8,800 

857,200 

1,736,156 

80J)00 

6dl,900 
38,000 


SMSl 

81.036 

t,24a 

!SS,60T 

so.nt 

87,788 
14,437 
44,162 

4,TS9 
S3,325 
1T,T85 
18,617 

9,929 

30,230 

600 

6,208 


« 


St.fl7s,no 

4,839.429 

II  4.41  a 

11,2H9,309 

!.flOO,06J 

l,38a.973 
666,645 

3,153,530 
312,068 

I,16a,a79 
8£8,375 
»),«>> 
296,971 
900,419 
30,000 
337,081 
21,600 


9,293 
4,959 
2,708 
2,632 

616 
3,564 

413 

ijom 


4 
Jl 

«S,5M,IH 

196,10« 

i9.7ii,tei 

6,447,I» 
4.2AT,S2S 
3.591,081 
1,109414 

2,120,604 
1,486,384 
Ul^f 
748.S38 
>,13a/)44 
49,»M 
383,260 
>0,MW 


)  6,500 
669,600 
239.000 
397,000 

«S^ 

lo'vioo 


6,411 
8,760 
4,270 


8,973 
297,600 
180,907 
331,060 

18^10 

'  86^46 


164ST 
6IDJ24 
SIS,4» 


1,994     T4J01,0«1   641.240     34.835,096     83.160    89.196     6l,»e9.IM 

22 


TJmTBD  STATES  OF  AlOMH^^ 

TABUC  n.    WOOLLKX  GOODB. 


Capital  in-    Poondi  Wool  Valoe  of  all 


'iTaliM 
'tin  t 


Now   Hampahire  •  ■  ■ 

Vennont ., 

Maaaacbuaetta. 

Rhode  Island. 

ConDecUcut. 

NewYork , 

New  Jeraej' 

Delawwe 

Maryland . 

Tirgjnia 

North  Carolins.. . . . . 

South  Carolina  . . . , , 

Florida. 

Alabama 

MicnMippi 

Looudana 

Teiaa    , 

Tennewee 

K«iituck]r 

Ohio 

MipMgB»j ,  , 

Indiana 

Miwoari 

Iowa 

^naconiin 

Calilbrnia. 

IKftrict  of  Columbia. 

Totals    


•46T,S00 

2,437,700 

888,800 

9,089,84s 

1,018,000 

8,778,960 

4^S9,370 

494,974 

8,008,064 

148,800 

244,000 

893,640 

16,000 


10,900 
949,820 
S  70,220 

94,000 
171,54S 
154,500 
20,000 
10,000 
31,225 


700 


1,488,434 

8,604,103 

8,8S8,100 

31,239,982 

.4,108^70 

8,414,100 

12,088,788 

1,810,289 

7,560,879 

898,000 

480,800 

1,6H,110 

80,000 

168,816 


6,200 
678,900 
1,657,726 
162,250 

413,350 
396,964 
80,000 
14,500 
134,200 

6,000 


>496,940 

1,267,329 

680,684 

8,671,671 

1,468,900 

8,886,709 

8,888,9H 

648,S<T 

8,281,718 

204,172 

165,Ha 

488,899 

18,960 

80,898 


10,000 

1,676 
205,287 
678,428 
48,402 
120,486 
116^67 
16,000 
3,600 
82,680 


1554       S28,118,6i 


70,862,829      826,755,988  |  22,678      18,674      »48,28T,W 


S768,1W 

2,127,741 
1,579,161 
11,770,H5 
2481,119 
S,4684» 


1H>N 


Si,7H 


*££ 


Table  IIL    Halt  aud  SpiRrnioirB  Liquou. 


SriTKa  AHD  TEnBiTon. 

Capital 
iavosleil. 

Bumils 

of 
ila,  Etc. 

ji  of  liquors 

G«11fi. 
whisker, 
ligh   wioei 
ord  rum. 

States  asd  Tereito's 

Capital 
iiivesled. 

al..  «..   la 

817.000 

7.000 

4S7,500 

17,000 

15,500 

2,585,900 

409,655 

1,719,960 

247,100 

100.915 

ai,s30 

3,475 
7,150 

8.500 

BOO 
25,1*00 
3,900 

644,700 
34,750 

189.5EI1 
26.380 
5,500 

3,000 

230,000 
3,906,000 

iai,aoo 

n.720,500 

1,250,5,10 

6,810,310 

787,400 

879,440 

153,030 

43,900 

60,450 

3,000 

Kcntnekj 

168.895 

66.1S5 

998,900 

1,269,974 

334.950 

303,400 

139,435 

I9,S00 

98.700 

7,S00 

3,000 

12,000 

19.S00 

44.850 

96.948 

nsxa 

27.9U 
10,310 

ai,s« 

1,890 

Vermoiii 

'W 

Murylnnd 

:^B 

Utah  T. 

DU.  of  Columbus 

South  Carolina 

(JeorgU 

m 

1,I77,]M 

Xonisiana .   ... 

Tabu  ir. — Pio  ARD  Cast  Jmok. 


Pio  Iboh. 

Cast 

IbOR. 

""»"•"» 

Cipitil  in- 

it 

pifc-   i™a 
nwide. 

VJoc 

Cflpii.1  in- 

it 

Tom 

Value 

•214,000 
2,000 
Ga,M)0 

4S»,000 

335,600 

60S.OOO 
M7.000 
8,570,4a5 

1,*»,000 
513.800 
S5,000 

acwo 

11.000 

1,031,400 
934,700 
1,503,000 
15,000 
73,000 
69,000 
(19,000 

15,000 

a 

6 

13 

10 
180 

za 

.3 
3 

a 

33 
31 

1 
> 

a 
s 

1 

378 

1,484 
300 
3.3O0 

i!t,as: 

13,430 

S3,oas 

34,031 
385,703 

43.G41 

S11.IA3 
400 

900 

30,430 
34.245 
53,658 
660 
1,B50 
3,700 
19,350 

1,000 
6(4,7»S 

KtS,616 
6,000 

68,000 
395,000 

4l.r60O 
BS7,9aO 
StO.544 
6,071,613 

1.056.400 
531,034 
13,500 

6T,300 

82,500 

676,100 

604.037 
1,359,850 
91.000 
68,000 
70,300 
314,600 

37,000 

150,100 

2,33,700 
3W>,730 

1,499,050 

ssoisoo 

593,350 
3,432.924 

37,1.500 

47i:i«0 
11,500 

IS6.T00 
3S,000 

316,635 

355i000 

16,000 

502.300 

8,063,650 

83^900 
960,400 
187,000 
9.500 
116.350 
5,000 
14,000 

25 
3fl 
28 
68 

323 
45 

.120 
13 

54 
5 

e 

10 

B 
3 
SO 

29 
B 

15 
1391 

3,691 
5,764 

S,ooo 

sis  58 

lUin 

i04,ssa 

10,259 

6>*4 
9:5TT 
IIS 

1,386 

1,919 
924 

1,S70 

soo 

3JB4 

6,888 

37,199 

3.070 

1,757 

4,160 

5300 

71 

1,348 

75 

513 

322,745 

•365,000 

3,335.635 
738,705 
98MOO 

9,921,930 
686,430 

E,354,aai 
I6r.«tS 
689,000 



B7M8 
4«,MD 

SS;::::;:;-: 

117,400 
atS.600 
UfiK 

tt*AK 

3,0«MM 

uaMD 

a36.4M 
S,UW 

SIMK 
>fl,740 
41, CM 

•n,;4«,7;7 

•17,416,361 

S25,IO«,15e 

Tablb  T.— WatHTOHz  JMom. 


z.'-'- 

CiipitJ 

No.  of 

Product. 

C^iiutiiii- 

No.  Of 

FnriocH 

Vklao- 

4,000 
62,700 
610.300 
308,000 
529,500 
1,131,300 
1/116.843 
7,820J)0a 
15,000 
780.650 
791^11 
103,000 

9,200 

3,500 

3 
G 

60 
53 
131 

ir 

39 
19 

3 

10,400 
16.1,986 
498J20 
a33,4«0 

667!seo 

1,423,968 
639,373 

8,903,907 
55,010 
771.431 

1,364.995 
'66,960 

15,3U 

T,H» 

ITeloDO 
630,900 

17,000 

4s,ioa 

tt4,499.«0 

43 

4 
11 

a 
I 

p.!uro„... 

•nd,. 

■IMU 

ifl76,m 

T 

■f"-, 

U,TH 

MiwOQri, 

low. 

roUna 

CJifcrtiia,. 

Uiitrict  of  Cotambi*, 

TotiU 

»ie,747jOT4 

IfS 


imiT^  STATISB  OF 

t 

Tabu  VL    Tjjonnnt. 


t:.. 


Nomber 
of 

Nmnber  of  adea  of  kadier,' 

flTATBS. 

Capital 

Yalaeof 
rawmate- 

akini,  «fee^  piodiioed. 

Wdm. 

mTested. 

rnL 

ments. 

• 

OiHk* 

8idflforieaUier. 

Maine        .       •        • 

218 

$782,747 

$892^48 

81^80 

632,668 

91328381 

New  HampflihirB 

163 

441^75 

648,779 

10M88 

6884M 

986421 

Veimont 

152 

846,250 

857,946 

44,880 

160,104 

86MM 

Massachusetti   . 

246 

1,877,725 

2,811,178 

283,000 

1300340 

S31t42l 

Bbode  TflUnd    . 

10 

42,900 

40,615 

14,861 

21,149 

763II 

Connecticut 

115 

860,500 

453,854 

67,110 

»I4310 

781391 

New  York 

942 

5,025,148 

6,065,221 

871,884 

8315,724 

^mS 

New  Jersey 

188 

572,857 

423.537 

120,781 

SO237O 

Pennsjlyania    . 

1,089 

8^40,818 

8,169,809 

298,798 

1352300 

6376311 

Delaware    . 

16 

99,850 

09,620 

12,960 

62,100 

168,741 

Mainland    . 

116 

628,900 

725,612 

68310 

889,170 

MM,»» 

Vii^nia 

841 

676,988 

498,926 

74,673 

878300 

69i3n 

North  Carolina    .     . 

151 

251,055 

191,287 

24,035 

165,610 

8623IS 

Sooth  Carolina    . 

91 

184,885 

181,679 

18330 

110300 

26l3St 

Georgia    •        • 

140 

262,855 

185,604 

31,705 

162,868 

861^ 

Florida 

4 

9,400 

4,300 

1,200 

4,200 

9^ 

Alabama  . 

149 

200,570 

158,247 

183S2 

158,066 

885311 

llfisBisippi 

92 

145,615 

111,474 

9,730 

104,680 

229307 

LooiBiana     .     . 

15 

88,800 

26,440 

2,850 

21,000 

6930 

Texas 

22 

88,850 

18,624 

1,750 

18,700 

62|^ 

Aii^ansas  . 

51 

42,100 

85,280 

3,851 

82300 

78^4 

Tennessee 

894 

490,820 

896,159 

48^29 

888388 

T463N 

Kentacky    •     . 

275 

768,455 

687,147 

•83B0 

882300 

886Jff 

Ohio        . 

706 

1,840,889 

1,118,080 

228493 

688360 

l,«M^R 

Michigan  . 

60 

286,000 

208,450 

28,600 

144,780 

SM^ 

Indiana 

858 

514,897, 

405388 

67,070 

288,098 

2^ 

nfinois 

96 

188,878 

129,907 

21375 

101,660 

vsa 

Miflsonn 

148 

228,095 

247,956 

4449s 

241384 

«^ 

Iowa    .     . 

14 

20,850 

10,745 

850 

10,680 

*m 

Wlfloonsin    .     . 

8 

78,950 

98,380 

14,900 

69,600 

»«« 

New  Mexico    . 

1 

500 

200 

•  •  •  • 

240 

M 

011*01  of  Columbia   < 

2 

25,000 

25,600 

4,200 

10,000 
12,267340 

Totals 

• 

« 

k 

6,268 

18,900,557 

19,618,827 

2,653366 

99391,191 

*  There  are  about  six  millions  sheep,  goat  and  other  small  skins  tanned  and  dressed  annaall(j.  not  inelndii  li  Ai 
•bore  table. 


u 


OtBSB  MAKUFAOTCBn. 

There  are  many  other  very  important  manufactures  in  the  United  States  besides 
of  which  the  details  are  given  in  the  foregoing  tables;  among  wfaifth  maybe  eini 

that  of  shoes  and  boots,  surpassing  in  capital  involved,  people  employed  aod  the . 

of  the  product,  even  the  ootton  manufacture :  hats,  carriages  (including  raikoad  hMft 
motives),  cabinet  furniture,  window  glass  and  glass  ware,  paper,  cordage,  types,  prinK 
presses,  books,  hardware,  steam  engines,  etc.  etc  But  the  details,  as  reported  hf  6 
census  returns,  have  not  yet  been  printed,  and  are  said  to  be  in  many  cases 
incorrect  Indeed,  we  may  observe  of  the  entire  returns  of  the  oeasos  (except 
the  population),  that  no  part  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  anything  more 
approximation  to  the  truth.  The  summing  up  of  the  entire  retuniB  in  rdation  to 
factures,  gives  the  following  results :  — 

The  entire  entire  capital  invested  on 

the  1st  of  June,  1850,  not  including 

any   estahlishments  producing  less 

than   the  annual  value  of  $500, 

amounted,  in  nmnd  numbers,  to. . .    $680,000,006 
Value  of  raw  material 650,000,000 


Amoont  paid  ht  labor 

Value  of  mannfantnred  aitidfls. 
IViinber  of  penons  smplojsd* « 
Number  of  estahlishmanti.  • .  • . 
vsuW  oi  uuyip<inwiw 


uNmiD  QTAim  orjJiMmjiL 


m 


ITiTMBBB  or  IfAXOTAormnw  Bm. 


Huhd: 


nr  BMK  Atats  fBomranro  AinnrAxxT 
DoLLAxs  ai  Talus. 


Free  Statu, 

Maine 

Vew  Hampiiiire. 

TmioDt 

MMnehoaettB . « . 
Iifauad.  • . 


•  •  •  • 


York.. 
IhmJtnej. 
flMHHgrlvania 

OIdo 

IdAma  •  •  •  • 


3^01 

9,637 

1,144 

3,913 

13,823 

4,374 

33,036 

16,550 

4,326 


Free  Skitee. 
IDilKM 

WiffXMHUI 

Iowa 

CiltfiMnuft 


New  Mezioo  .  .  • 

Oref^ 

Utah 


Itel 


M73 

1,373 

483 

*.  •  • 

6 

fl 

51 

16 

38^18  I 


Sine  AoCti. 
Ddamni 

mmtlpSOA  •  •  •  •  • 

ybginia •. 

llorAGiieliiia.. 
SontliOMoliiM.. 


IfiMMtppI 
Lnnlrfani . 
Tnideaee 


813 
8,863 
4,433 

3,583 
1^73 
M07 

866 
1,981 
3,789 
3^71 


I 


Am  SkUetk 


Florida 

T«CM 


itt 

803 
483 


Taki 


fMii 


N.  B.  The  nnmber  of  establidwenta  afiM  no  critarion  ct  the  extent  of  hnwnew  AhKMt  all  Ai  isU^ 
EikneBtt  in  the  Skrre  States  ase  oo  a  naUL  aoale^  iHbile  flMojin  die  Free  States  and  e^eoiaDjr  b  Be* 
fc^ghnH,  are  rmj  eztenave. 


NATIGAHON  IBD 


k.i;  r r-<; 


Tablb  L    Toxhaob  bt  Dmiacn.    July  1, 1851. 


^T^TklCTA 

WUklVUUrp. 

ammmm^ 

OiJUUy. 

JHHBHrW  WW^tr^t 

A.fim. 

Agie^eUh 

^MMmnnuoddY,  Me.,  Ions,        

9,676 

1490 

49i 

85,349 

JA 

Maifhias,              de.    •« 

19418 

885 

59 

ss 

IWncfaman'sBajfda    «< 

36,M8 

544% 

884 

liMMbscot,            da    « 

17,im 

13^774 

8,349 

• 

Bdftst,                da    « 

86,066 

4,845 

1,978 

UM 

Bancor,                da    •« 

15,870 

782 

241 

1,698 

inm 

Wafioboro',         da    «< 

51,844 

3,398 

818 

Wiseasset,            da    ** 

5,733 

.  «/»8 

26 

Bath,                  da    •« 

88,853 

1,745 

387 

8,018 

■aa 

Portland,              da    •« 

80,774 

3,861 

2,545 

1,395 

faeo,                   da    ** 

1,807 

301 

51 

838ft 

Kennebunk,         da    ^ 

1,933 

637 

194 

M«M  ^^B^l^k 

York,                  da    ^ 

1,088 

144 

30 

l,S6t 

Fortmnouth,  N.  EL,       ** 

5,173 

1,705 

481 

88^87 

Burlington,  Vt,             " 

3,933 

3,340 

3,93$ 

Kewburj'port,      Ma.,    ** 

495 

4,667 

2,777 

26,706 

Ipswk'h,                 do.    " 
uloucc&ter,           da    ** 

448 

27 

498 

15,729 

5,110 

23,436 

8iUeni,                   da    "< 

9,165 

142 

30,498 

Bfverly,                da    " 

434 

3,524 

3,948 

IfarUehead,          da    *' 

3427 

150 

4,351 

Bo^on,                 da    " 

38,690 

1,034 

5,536 

2,324 

342,936 

Pljmouth,             da    •« 
Fali  Kiver,            da    « 

1,273 

5,194 

1,129 

10,7U 

928 

9,980 

4,826 

18,0781 

New  Bedford,       da    *" 

113,601 

7,908 

813 

220 

57 

181^09 

Barnstable,           da    ** 

4,200 

36,488 

7J300 

30,873 

840 

78,991 

Edgartown,           da    ** 

8,231 

1^99 

78 

386 

8,071 

Nantucket,            da     ** 

19,055 

3,867 

131 

180 

479 

86,751 

Fkwidence,          R.  L  •* 

864 

7,101 

36 

383 

15,581 

Bristol,                 da    "* 

4^82 

1,878 

184 

184  7T 

Newport,               da    " 
Middletown,          Ct    *« 

1,181 

3,968 

189 

855 

10388 

12,363 

93 

183 

8,116 

IVM 

New  London,       da    ** 

16,846 

12,406 

3,768 

317 

3,748 

40^01 

Bionington,           da    ** 

9,601 

4,664 

1,788 

842 

67 

90308 

New  Ilaven,         da    ^ 

12,446 

1,661 

1830» 

Fairfield,              da    ^ 

83,854 

84308 

ChampUun,         N.  Y.  ** 

4,207 

917 

4301 

Backett's  IIarbor,da    *« 

7,105 

343 

7,101 

Iswego,                da    " 

26,323 

4,381 

863S8 

Niagara,                da    ** 

605 

100 

608 

Genesee,                da    ** 

686 

488 

88C 

Otowegatchie,         da    ^ 

1,385 

1,985 

13« 

imiTBD  STATES  OF  AMEHICSftJ 


-gjTUmt.      JfcJwIJIdU^    •      fc'jm.-    Jgmm.miB. 


Biaao  Creek, 

N.y^tona. 

*6fi0i 

&WH«tor, 

do.    " 

<,434 

3,780 

New  York, 

do.    '< 

1,210 

8,51J 

da     " 

4is,oe> 

Gmm  Viacent, 
Perth  Amboy, 

do.    " 

2,496 

do.    " 

a,B08 

44 

N.J.  « 

21,714 

a^' 

do.    " 

18,748 

da    « 

6,797 

Gulden, 

da    « 

18^482 

Newu^ 

da    " 

5,695 

little  Eeglbrbor,  do.    « 

6,689 

Great  EgKUarbor.da     " 
Phil«del^          Pa.   " 

~~" 

13,781 
149,793 

&^,- 

da     « 

8,210 

do.    " 

62.468 

ssx:- 

Del   " 
da    « 

— 

6,950 
e,0S4 

Bahiiiwre, 

Md.    « 

84,278 

Oxfoid, 

do.    " 

12,369 

Vienna, 

da    " 

18,576 

Snow  Hill, 

da    " 

9,576 

StMaiT'B, 
Town  fteek. 

da    " 
da    " 

— 

2,2» 
2,1  S4 

da    " 



2,659 

Georpetown,  D.  C,         " 

18,608 

Va.  " 

6,381 

Norfolk,      ' 

da    " 

12,780 

Petereburg, 
Eirfunond, 

da    " 

1,889 

da    « 

4,308 

Torktown, 

do.    " 

6,025 

Tappabannock, 

do.    " 

4,911 

AcSmacIh., 

da    " 

8,849 

East  River, 

do.    " 



1,622 

Yeocomico, 

do.    " 

I,38S 

&r°' 

do.    « 

1.000 

do.    » 



8,923 

WUmingtoii, 

H.C.  1 

6,830 

Howbem, 

da    « 

8,278 

WaiJungton, 

do.    " 

3,958 

Edenkm, 

do.    » 

1,017 

Camden, 

da    " 

9,979 

Beaufort, 

da    " 

970 

Plymouth, 

da    » 

1,230 

Ocracoko, 

da     " 

1,428 

Charleston, 

S.  C.  " 

16,472 

Geonretown, 
Beai&rt, 

do.    « 

da    " 

— 

1,503 

Savannah. 

Ga.    » 

10^449 

Sunborr, 

da    " 

Brunswick, 

do.    " 

470 

Hardwitk, 

da    " 

f:S: 

do.    " 

703 

Flor.  " 

1,096 

St.  Augustine, 

da    " 

SL  Mark's, 

da    " 

981 

JL  John's, 

do.    » 

309 

HoUle,  Al'a, 

do.    " 
da    " 

— 

2,060 
1,497 

17,941 

Peart  RiTcr, 

Mi.   " 

929 

Vickflbiirc, 

da    " 

188 

New  Orleans, 

1^   *' 

166,279 

Teebe, 

da    " 

959 

Nariiville,  Ten, 

8,587 

LouisviUc,  Ky., 

13,937 

SL  Louis,  Mo., 

34,066 

Chioapo.  Il's, 

23,108 

Milwaukie,  Wbc'n,         " 

2,948 

Cuyahoga, 

0.    « 



88,070 

itfiea 

<Woi 

IM 

IMM 

'm 

<»4U 

niM 

vt 

tw 

>,uo 

•V" 

ivn 

V" 

VK 

ejMO 

UM 

1,005 

va 

M» 

lua 

U,IIS 

nv> 

•.MO 

un 

4T.S10 

5S.7U 

s,u> 

tjtit 

tJM 

U,1U 

IMMI 

IVM 

IMIf 

9.»I 

IM 

I4H 

S38 

t^ 

J.300 

am 

314 

10,IU 

8M 

njta 

79 

tm 

WM 

urn 

Wl 

u» 

an 

u» 

>.M 

•m 

s,a2i 

un 

S,0U 

IW 

176 

im 

Mil 

u« 

lun 

Uti 

M 

tin 

va 

«,<« 

n^ 

Mn 

MM 

n* 

_ 

'« 



M* 

— 

ta 

8,687 
1S,H7 

nfiu 


■s 
1 

ss 

■)■ 

V 
IM* 


VHtfBD  STATB8  OF  iaMM^^  m$ 

mBntCt^—              W|jmjb»  IUJWa»»fc  tUWU^^-   *dhwim.»  MNm.      Jt.im.m*B- 

Sudtulcy,              O^tou,        ^^T  J^u  ^"^                —  ""Tj  ijftii 

Gfnrlnnati,            do.    "           U.IST  —                    —  IMH  M^ 

■wmi,                   do.    "           a,SM  -~                    —  IJM  t.SM 

IMnNt,                Hb.  ••           40^1«  —                    -  11,»M  M^l» 

1^09  _                    _  —  l^H* 

a,MS  —                     _  1,S»  Mtf 

.  «5r  —                    —  UT  MT 

511  —                   — .  105  wa 

_                     —  -  1,0« 

lS,a71  —                    _  4^S  UJtM 

— isa — — iM  ,  w« 

lgl,eM  1.85V1T  »MTa              W^»  5I1^5  t/itMt 


llIek1iiE.ckii»c^ 

do, 

u 

Odraton. 

T* 

Mulsbd, 

Ho. 

aihri^ 

Ho. 

UaU.Oi'ii. 

Sitt  Francuca, 

UJ. 

" 

&TMUC  Tnou  <»  ns  lAnnB  Staii 


From  a  report  submitted  to  Ck)ngTeBB,  it  appears  that  thoe  were,  in  the  year  endia^ 
July  31, 18^1,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  PassainBqao<ldT  Bar  uid  the  Rio  Qraodai 
58  ocean  steamers,  369  ordinary  steamers,  67  propellers,  and  80  feny  boats,  baviiig  aa 
aggregate  tonnage  of  177,514  tons.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  were  37  ocean  steanMn^ 
and  13  ordinary  steamers,  having  a  tonna^  of  34,986.  These  several  vessels  wieiV 
manned  hy  about  11,770  officen  and  crew,  aod  earned  during  the  year  no  leas  than 
33,342,M46  passengers,  as  follows :  — 


On  I^n^  IsUdU  Sound,  30!,397  pMMDgen;   HndMO  Bivar,  995,100  ;  between  New  YoA  and  T 
pliw.  by  KtcainboaU,  840,000 ;  on  the  PoUmac  and  Juuei  nnn,  and  Cbaai^eake  taf,  4SS,100 ;  oa  Aa  GalT 
of  Mexico,  169,209;  oa  the  Pacific  coart,  79,309. 

The  inland  steam  marine  is  thus  giveD:  — 

Swamen.                     Toaaase.  Craw.  VWMnRen. 

Tie  Northern  Frontier  ba«      .      .      164 «9,1U  ....  t,855  ....     1,5194*0 

The  Ohio  Ita«n  haa      .      .     .      .348 ST^lOl  ....  8^  ....     •^«4^9n 

Tbe  Midditsiptu  Hirer  htu  .    .     .958 97,967  ....  9,414  ....       >*i>Mr 

UakJn;;  the  grand  total  of  inUmd  iteam  marine  to  ecodrt  of  795  itMnMi*,  wU  904,619  louiags,  aa^Nd 
hj  17,607  ofRcersand  crew,  which  carried  daring  dw  fear  eadiag  Jnlf  1, 18ai,jfa«  auHiiiii,  tight  ImtifM' 
and  tixiy  tiiouMod,  eight  kuadrtd  and  Jtfigfaunftn. 


m 


UNITED  STATES  OP  AMEBIC^. 

4 

Tablb  L — haoRTMf  Ejuosn,  avd  TcnouoB. 

the  value  of  the  Foreign  Escports^  ToUU  Exports,  exdume  ofS^mJM^ 
employed^  during  eachjiseal  year  from  1881  ta  1851. 


Ae  3\NMMi 


Imports  con- 

Domestic pxo- 

Foreign  UftN 

Ykas. 

Total  impartB. 

sumed,  ozcltt- 
siTO  of  specie. 

dnce  exported, 

exclusive  of 

specie. 

chandise  ex- 
ported exdo- 
siveof  qtede. 

Total  0i'iiortii 

T^mm^ 

IMl 

$68^5,784 

$48,696,405 

$48,671,894 

$10,824,489 

$64,974,18$ 

14NP8 

18S8 

83,841,541 

68,367,485 

49,874,979 

11,504,870 

78,180,881 

l,8$l^8 

18S8 

77,679,867 

51,308,936 

47,155,408 

81,178^36 

74,689,080 

ifMjm 

18t4 

80,549,007 

53,846,567 

50,649,500 

18,888,605 

75,986,857 

l.MM« 

1895 

96,340,075 

66,395,728 

66,944,745 

$3,793,588 

99,585,888 

Mt84I8 

1886 

84,974,477 

57,652,577 

58,449,855 

80,440,984 

77,595,881 

lf88448t 

1887   

79,484,068 

54,991,108 

57,878,117 

16,431,830 

88,384,887 

1,688^888 

1888 

88,509,824 

66,975,478 

49,976,638 

14,044,608 

78,864,686 

1.74MM 

1889 

74,492,527 

54,741,571 

55,087,307 

18,847,844 

78,858,671 

1,880,718 

1880 

70,876,920 

49,575,099 

58,584,878 

18,145,857 

73,849,508 

hl9lJM 

1881 

103,191,124 

82,808,110 

59,818,588 

18,077,069 

81,810,58$ 

1,987^ 

1888 

101,029,266 

75,327,688 

61,786,589 

18,794,074 

87,176,884 

1«488||I88 

1888 

108,118,311 

83,470,067 

69,950,856 

17,677,876 

90,140,488 

1,608451 

1884 

126,521,338 

86,973,147 

80,688,668 

81,886,558 

104,886,878 

1,7«M«» 

1885 

149,895,743 

128,007,974 

100,459,481 

14,758,881 

181,698,577 

i^nifm 

1836 

189,980,035 

158,811,898 

106,570,948 

17,767,768 

188,668,040 

i,$$84it 

1887 

140,989,217 

118,810,571 

94,880,895 

17468,888 

117,419,878 

ijSHjm 

1838 

113,717,404 

86,558,598 

95,560,880 

8^17,690 

108,486,616 

ifttsM 

1839 

162,092,132 

145,870,816 

101,685,588 

10,686,140 

181,688,416 

8,088488 

1840 

107,141,519 

86,850,835 

111,660,569 

18,008,871 

188,085,946 

8,1804M 

1841 

127,946,177 

114,776,309 

103,636,836 

8,181,885 

181,851,808 

8,188414 

1848 

110,162,087 

87,996,318 

91,799,848 

8,078,753 

104,691,584 

1,088491 

1848* 

64,753,789 

37,294,128 

77,686,354 

5,889,335 

84,846^80 

«,18M« 

1844 

108,435,045 

97,390,548 

99,531,774 

6,814,058 

111,800,046 

8,888yl8l 

1845 

117,254,564 

105,599,541 

»    98,455,830 

7,584,781 

114,646,606 

8,41 74« 

1846 

121,691,797 

110,048,859 

101,718,048 

8,865,806 

113,488,516 

tMfjm 

1847 

146,545,638 

116,257,595 

150,574,844 

6,166,754 

158,648,688 

8488418 

1848 

154,998,928 

140,651,902 

130,203,703 

7,986,808 

154,938,181 

«,1M40 

1849 

147,857,439 

138,565,108 

131,710,084 

8,641/)91 

145,755380 

8484418 

1850 

178,136,818 

164,038,038 

134,900,233 

8^75,498 

151,898,780 

1  nHi88 

1851 

llUlft 

215,785,995 

801,019,390 

178,546,555 

9,788,695 

817,517,180 

M.09m  ••••  •••• 

1858 

■ 

■ 

*  Nine  months  ending  Juie  80* 


Tablb  IL 

COMMSRCE   WITH   EiiCH   FOBSIGN   COUNTRT,  FOB   THB  TMAM  ■HDDfO  JimX   80,  1856L 


COUNTRIES. 


Rossin,     . 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

l>6nmark 

Danish  West  Indies, 

Hanse  Towns, 

Hanover. 


Domestic  pro-'  Foreipfn  pro- 
dace  exported,  dace  exported. 


8666,435 

70,645 

668,580 

98.176 

165,874 

867140 

4,380,780 


8198.506 

87.991 

51,610 

M66 

80,706 

114,818 

885,748 


Total  expoita.      Importi. 


8864.941 

98,688 

780,190 

99.348 

188.580 

98K958 

8,808,588 


81,511,578 

87,469 

1,088.117 

8,198 

587 

887^489 

8,787,874 


Anerienn 
Toonaite. 


11,877 


8,881 
448 


18J880 
il38l 

8,751 


IX 


i-«i« 


-Sff 


VKPSmtf  fiTATSB  OV  AUMUOA. 


Tabu  IL— (Ctennnp.) 


Doroe.tlc  pro- 

Foreign  pre- 

AmericD 

Foreign 

OOUNTBIES. 

liuce  exported 

doce  expon  d. 

Total  expofU. 

Impon^ 

ion  n  11.1!. 
Enlerw!. 

KS 

s.iS8.:oi 

416.56* 

2,604.665 

1,686,967 

■       17.884 

11,967 

Mt  rndiM,  .'       ', 

I80.U3 

252.943 

*43y*88 

444.40* 

9.689 

rt,t  Inditt,         .        . 

56,683 

431.018 

sao,i*6 

12.964 

344a 

97,OU 

5,*a« 

103,419 

71,043 

3392 

133 

i,isa^a7 

375,403 

1>*3,760 

UCHJIM 

18fl»a 

6,796 

64,886.999 

*,2io,a;i 

•8,897  JtSO 

71.U8,»7l 

489,839 

43I.U0, 

3,011.7*0 

I83J79 

SJOMI* 

1,74«.«70 

ia906 

96^ 

1,01WB1 

42493 

1,067,72* 

l»,7U 

10,031 

77,W. 

.     ItMOT 

MUM 

9*<.)e» 

44.M* 

1J34 

IW. 

7s,ai9 

lajMI 

I14.3W 

UM* 

168 

fth 

-Ml  India.  ■ 

501,SI9 

lt<,S46 

659,«69 

1.66SA16 

as,633 

3ood  Hope.        .        . 

I43,31» 

I««.ll» 

7M« 

777 

•,...• 

17I.»M 

ia.ui 

tetMt 

17S.«9» 

4.3M 

M- 

S0!,;J6 

22,663 

926.439 

I4,IM>1 

1.738 

9f> 

rwr^diM;       ; 

3,111  MM 

I78.644 

3.791.446 

i,iM.9«e 

69  ,.^03 

iMI  1. 

4.«I.4SI 

1^89,370 

5,f3ajUi 

*.i8M70 

»8«,7a5 

447.9]  1 

Aland,'        '.        '.        '. 

133 

im 

I7,IM. 

.mericaa  ColoDiet.     . 

3,n<!,8*0 

Ml  ^4 

a,6iMU 

).3»a,9M 

'  66.466 

*g7 

1,193 

n  ibr  Ailiinlic 

1S.M4,79I 

I,72«.9li 

18.659.708 

36,886,170 

106,307 

ai.ssi 

ifoiatl 

nlhcMeditamnwn,. 

i,oiy«8a 

isaifte 

I.I  73,641 

l,T01.8U 

8.661 

Vtit  Indic. 

t<9J7T 

18,391 

387,668 

75,686 

8W9 

4jm 

1  .nd  yreoch  Krf^riol, 

S^I7 

MIT 

618 

43.t0i 

1.381 

44,787 

I1.S51 

I.SM 

n' 

li,S75 

1J«» 

14,77S 

lOflOS 

>M 

9» 

the  ArUntic, 

•0S.6S9 

M.SS8 

•34.117 

380,181 

17.638 

4J»- 

the  HaJiirrTUMn,    . 

3.aSWM 

9«.8*ft 

3.3U^T 

1. 791.11* 

I3J37 

"^!fJ 

■nd  other  CMnariM, 

M.9M 

a,o«a 

3un 

«5,113 

2.173 

'•*£! 

md  I'billJppiDQ  ItltoAt, 

16,817 

MftO 

19,16: 

1,»36.MM 

10J69 

'5!. 

4,MOS56 

460,I>4I 

4,990,397 

10,192J98 

149,307 

«a* 

kDub  W«t  IndiM,    '. 

sie,Ma 

9-1.591 

909  663 

2,067.868 

*I.TC« 

apii 

l!S,9Ia 

Ikl3« 

178.214 

839,763 

1.768 

ifiU 

136,87* 

6.W7 

148^1 

1U.7M 

I.SB6 

9M 

1  other  Azores,  . 

U,*»l 

t.ISl 

l«.S73 

16,91s 

lpM> 

I,T1I 

k'enlB, 

47.0*3 

3.167 

49,310 

I,. -16  7.1 66 

139.904 

I.807fl70 

8,105.077 

50,577 

13,V>4 

63,601 

811,619 

31,417 

9,311 

170.764 

W.I36 

SS6.900 

305 

1,833 

7,9N 

4.^,664 

93.468 

69,131 

6.701 

7.871 

itnniu,                  ;         ! 

803 

id  uEhiT  AuHlrian  ports 

1,179,893 

319.111 

1,491.004 

*«7.601 

1.309 

1(04,397 

5SJM4 

157,741 

B0I.013 

8.076 

4»' 

1,211.007 

139.181 

1,360.188 

;, 8*4,771 

4*,690 

•JM 

1,498,791 

514,036 

>/>IS337 

8,iaS,36« 

91.585 

MjBM 

57JSS 

12.967 

70.191 

Mi  ^59 

3.549 

U» 

nuJH, 

970.619 

3S5.600 

IJW.H9 

591.991 

104,176 

6.M9 

678,46) 

340,008 

ipie.4J0 

1,930,147 

11.536 

846 

61,965 

1,7M 
t,3«» 

8.723,767 

4733*7 

S.l»T,tl4 

9,314,4«9 

1  Rppi'lllliL-.'          '.          '. 

718^1 

3*6,311 

l,0«4.<41 

8,653,877 

13,930 

I3.0SI 

Itijiubllr, 

6o.oa* 

1,518 

61,541 

90 

MS* 

l.MT.ia3 

135.588 

I,*ll,7« 

1.7963" 

l*.5ia 

I9.S6S 

158,939 

16.789 

175,718 

170763 

MOO 

I.SOt 

l,i8i,96l 

119.SM 

1.60SJI7 

6,993.461 

31,969 

7,*4i 

!<■•  c^nolly'    ■ 

67,9.14 

67,934 

•,417 

icrii*  KGnanllf, 

mllv. 

lS.i5S 

60.449 

7X.696 

86,6»» 

«.>•• 

31S.463 

I3J11 

S1S.7M 

40l.i» 

945 

..^niUv,       . 

730,93S 

18,134 

TMM6 

»M,711 

8.931 

SM 

1  MaiuU. 

169,0« 

20.B37 

mjm 

l,l«l 

i.aM 

34.414 

10,511 

HVU 

641) 

331 

«M 

I.hind!,    . 

«MT4 

9J67 

4,IM 

M 

nmt 

•it 

.      >I3G.»4MI> 

M4.95l.e08 

•i».aM.7» 

•ITI^lSBJIt 

ursAK 

1,776^ 

TJNPTBD  STATES  OP  j 
Tamlm  UL 
ComKBCK  or  kacb  Statk,  raoii  J01.T  1, 1849,  to  Jun  M,  IBM. 


EIPOKTS. 

IHF0RT8. 

STATES. 

Tottlof 

fCMelc 

fag°^J» 

In  American 
veuKli. 

Inl'oRrigll 

niueU. 

Total 

^0™«^Pn>- 

I^Mri. 

•1,136,998 
S,835 
404,749 
7,000,103 
205,969 
M1.S63 
33,934,409 

3,498,150 

4,657,189 
7!,175 
9,365,241 
S59.616 
6.467,201 
2,622,152 
1,113,978 
4,601,515 
20,927,751 

117,989 

97,939 
1,232 

•400,830 
5,887 

1,953,870 
330 

7,568,891 

1,655 

621,814 

1,932,296 
8,213 
1.047,917 
196,885 
4,979,691 
4,929,791 
1,493,990 
5,943,343 
16,770,926 

99,943 

74,813 
16,437 

S4,95S 

•1,536,818 

8,792 

404,749 

8,253,473 

206,299 

241,269 

41,502,800 

1,656 

4,049,464 

6,589,481 
80,388 
3,413,158 
416,501 
11,446,892 
7,551,943 
2,607,968 
1 0,544.85  H 
37,698,277 

217,532 

132,045 

17,649 
24,958 

•1,555,912 

8,927 

43,906 

10,e80,7M 

215,265 

941,930 

69,719,789 

1,655 

4,901,606 

6,967,398 
80,588 
3,415,646 
416,501 
11,447,800 
7,551,943 
2,623,694 
10,544,898 
38,105,350 

217,939 

132/M5 
17M9 
M,9S8 

•609,159 
19,969 
4*3,099 

951.708 

911,997 

88,147,791 

10,7»5,4«2 

5,599,689 

99,219 
171,878 
179,249 
1,313,698 
306,883 
30,341 
103.134 
8,107,929 

97,968 

399,843 
398,998 

1«0,>87 

144.109 

TJBS 

I4,U9 

•S47,29« 
»,I17 

CJ95 

toMa 
99,97»,Ha 

MM 
1^0,«« 

994,619 
600 

993,791 
144^43 
610,137 

6S,4«8 

T97,tlS 

1«S,B0S 
7.tM 

lojm 

NewHamMirt,---. 

«m 

Rhode  Island, 

Conneclicut, 

30^4JH 
IS6Ja 

97UM 

iii,in3it 

1,194 

19,0(8,1H 

•,I14M 

99J19 

Now  Jersey, : 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware 

Ducrict  of  Colombia, 

NonK  Carolina. 

Sooth  CaroUoa 

39UII 

1,931.T» 

lO^THl^ 

^^3! 

Missouri, 

MichifTon,'. 

1I,M 

mm 

Totals 

$89,616,749 

•47,330.17l> 

«13B,946,912 

•151398.790 

•139.897,048 

I38,4M^S 

IITIOIUH 

New  llniQpihi 
Vennotit 

Ufaode  Island,! 
ConncrtJi^uL.. 

KewTorfc 

New  Jenu;  y,  , . 

Pennsj-lvuTiia, . 

Delawarr 

Uai^lnnd,.. . . 

Ifortii  Carol  ini 
Sooth  Carolini 
Oeor^ia. 

Alaliama,.,.. 

Missi^im'i.-'- 
TenacMec,   . . 

Indiana 

OLio 

Uicbigan 

Touts, 


1,440,010 
0,115,156 
9.868,145 
3,789,250 
13,213,021 
1,3,050,198 

14i419.539 
113,460 

",458,265 
6,456,937 

2,082,950 
7,623,333 
431,338 


5,566,193 
6:1,330,024 
15,492  547 
14,510,178 
IOS.229,412 

7,2-17.451 
37.151,953 

2^263,315 
14.350.479 
19,733.325 

6,075.419 


£,993.178 
297,661 
983,841 


17,798 


659,E)S9 
7,212,919 

188.353 
9,738,834 
9,928,174 
1,645.029 
9,429.020 
1,938,919 
1.798,820 
5,750,838 


•9,654,306 
1,835.936 
8,377^7 

I7,059,e3« 
9,953.865 
4,888A3» 

97,936,263 
3^46,038 

11,990,669 
B33.960 
S,533.B70 

10,956.997 
4,849,833 

11,771,270 
9,820,874 
3.56S.SS5 
5,090,086 
161J90 
6,644,376 
4,339,093 
Svl31,44S 

11,839,911 
89T,3«4 


^ 


ItNtMt)  STATBS  O^ 


.  j.t 


^Jl 


By  ^e  returns  for  June  1, 1852,  fhe  ntimber  of  banks  had  increased  to  782,  with  187 
branches,  —  capital  $254,640,632,  circulation  |163,649,812,  deposites  $135,121,567, 
while  the  specie  had  diminished  to  $49,133,12%  The  City  of  New  York  in  1853  had 
56  banks,  of  which  for  the  week  ending  Oct  32,  the  loans  were  $85,367,981,  the  depos- 
its $55,748,000,  the  specie  $10,303,000,  and  the  drcolation  $9,089,000.  At  the  same 
date  the  balance  in  the  New  York  Snb  Treasury  was  $8,011^)00  in  specie. 

Ooinoffe.  —  The  amount  of  bullion  depositeid  for  coinage  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches,  in  the  year  1850,  was :  — 


In  Gold, 
In  Silver, 

Total, 


.    $38,365,160 
1,939,041 

.    $40,904,201 


The  coinage  of  the  mints  up  to  October  1, 1851,  has  been  as  follows :  — 


In  Gold, 
In  Silver, 
In  Copper, 

Total, 


.  $156,721,849 

.       77,677,885 

1^81,643 

.  $235,781,377 


Of  this  sum,  $95,847,862  was  of  domestic  production,  $68^93,226  being  the  prodne- 
tion  of  California  since  1848.  The  amount  of  coinage  from  October  1851  to  October 
1853,  exceeded  $100,000,000,  principally  in  California  gold. 


WEALTH  OF  THB  UNITED  STATBa 


Stanmem  of  tie  VaiwUion  of  tie  Rmd  md  Pmwned  Pnpvtif  ^Ai  UkMtd  SUttttfJor  A§  jfmr 

JbMl,  ISSO. 


States  ahd  Txm- 

RITO^S. 


AUbamft 

Arksnsas 

*  Califbniia 

Oonnecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinoM 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentuck  J 

Ijoaiftiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachusctts 

Michigan 

MissiKsippi 

Missoon  

New  Hampshire . . . . 

tNew  Jersey 

New  York 


Bed  And  FteMoal  Estals. 


Ttlae. 


36,438,675 

ai,123,17d 

119,088,671 

17,443,640 

22,784,837 

335,110,225 

1 14.782,645 

152.870,399 

21,690,642 

291,387,554 

220,105,172 

96.765,868 

208.563,566 

546,003,057 

30,877,223 

208,422,167 

98,595,463 

92.177,959 

190.000,000 

715.369,028 


Trneorciti- 
mntedTahie. 


i8S8,90i,SSl 

99341,015 

»,l6l,$7t 

155,707,980 

18,651,058 

11,86U70 

885,425,714 

156,255,006 

202,650.264 

23,714.638 

301,628,456 

238,998,764 

122,777,571 

219.217,364 

573,342,286 

59,787,255 

228,951,130 

137,247,707 

103,652,835 

200.000.000 

1,080309,216 


8581 
145 


410 

109 
475 
640 
184 
205 
123 
391 
857 
111 
445 
577 
150 
772 
181 
836 
409 
816 


Statmaitd  Tbb- 

miTOBIBS. 


North  GaroUM 

Ohio 

PenntjlTaBia  • 

Bhoditliltiid 

Sooth  CShoUm 

TennefiM 

Texas 

Verraont 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

TouUSlatot 

iMhinesota 

New  BCexioo 

Oreson 

Utah 

Dis.  of  Cohunhia... 

Total  S'lATer.. 


Beil  and  Fenonal  Bitata. 


viloe. 


S11,07M18 
488,871,681 
497/»l,649 

77,758,974 
188387,709 
189,437,628 

51,027^56 

71,671.651 
379,561,660 

86,715,525 


85,988,149,407 

161,088 

5,174,471 

5,068,474 

986,088 

14,018378 


Tree  oretti-    ^ 
mated  raloe.    h 


116,800.471 
504,726.110 
711,486,120 

8a508,794 
288,357,694 
201.246.686 

52.740,473 

92.205,049 
389.731.538 

42.056,595 


87367,157,179 

161,088 
5374,867 
5363,474 

986,083 
14.568,740 


891 
155 

313 
548 
1017 
164 
341 
194 
411 
138 


48 
88 

881 

87 

804 


86308,884391  87393313,431    8855 


•  Onlj  13  Coanties  inclndcd.  The  other  retnnf  were  destroyed  hj  fire  fai  San  >V«ieiteo. 
t  Only  Real  Estate  was  returned  in  the  Censot.  The  amonnta  giTen  are  partfy  ertfanatid. 
I  In  Minnesota  only  a  part  of  the  Territory  WM  ntiinrad. 


tao 


UN1TBI>  STATES  OF 


The  preceding  table  preienta  a  better  show  of  wealth  toeaefa  person  in  the  Sooth  ttu 
in  the  North,  from  the  fact  that  the  northern  capitalists  do  not  owb  the  iaboien,  and  da 
count  them  as  pereoDs.  Soath  Carolina  makes  the  beat  lektiva  show  of  wealth  tat  jm- 
per,  bein^  (1,0]  7  to  each  person  in  the  State  ;  bnt  if  we  add  bfr.  134^84  alaTce  t»  tke 
283,5^3  free  persona,  and  then  divide  the  araregste  wedA  ot&m  OlmtB  amonK  the  wfaok 
number,  it  will  show  bnt  (416  for  each.  If  we  dedoeifor  9utb  dav*  $300  (wUeh  ia 
much  below  the  naoal  qnotationa  for  such  mercbaodise),  and  tban  divide  among  all  the 
population  of  the  State,  the  amount  to  each  wiU  be  redoeed  to  $S1S8.  So  of  oth* 
slave-hoiding  States.  The  average  amount  of  property  to  each  peraon  in  the  UiiHed 
States,  cxoludinj?  slaves,  is  (355.  The  average  amouat  in  the  slave  States  being  |4SQ^ 
and  in  the  free  States  $317.  Add  the  slaves  to  the  free  population  of  the  Sontboa 
States,  and  there  will  be  for  each  person  (304,  and  deduct  for  each  slave  9300,  aid 
there  remains  only  ^336  to  each  person  in  those  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  h- 
boring  people  of  the  North  be  considered  as  conatitnting  a  part  of  tho  wealth  of  i' 
Stated,  the  average  ratio  to  each  person  would  be  greatly  i 


ABHED  FORCE. 


Armi/.  —  The  r^^Zfw  army  ineiudea  two  regiments  of  Dragoons,  one  of  ! 
Bilicmcn,  fourof  Artillery,  eight  of  Infantry,  with  a  body  of  enginoera  and  ordnance  B 
in  all,  8%  commissioned  officers  and  9233  non-C4>m missioned  officers  and  privates,  b 
a.  total  of  10,129.  The  militia  force,  according  to  the  returns  for  1851,  iuclnded  74 
fwmmisaionpd  officers,  and  2,105,524  non-commissioned  officers  and  privairs.  The  1 
Point  Acadfmy  haa  been  eatablichrd  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  sientitic  and  efljci^nt  0~ 
The  main  reliance  in  case  of  war  is  upon  temporary  levies  raised  for  the  occasion. 

Navi/.  —  There  are  in  the  Navy  of  the  Untied  States  seventy-live  veaacis :  of  IbcskJ 
are  ships  of  the  line,  14  frigates,  22  corvettes  and  sloopf,  4  brig^,  3  schoonerw,  16  si 
era,  and  5  Btoreshipr".     Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  vessels  employed  on  (he  a 
vey  nf  the  coast,  which  belong  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  are  under   tbe  dinet 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  '   ' 


UmTBD  STATES  OP  AKBBIOA. 


KanaebeCi    ..... 

WaUrtown 

Champlain, Vennont 

Watervliet, New  York. 

AUc^hanj,    PaniiijrlTkiii*. 

Fiukibrd, " 

PIkcivilU,    MarylMd. 

WasUngtan, Db.  of  Colnmbia. 


t.  WTAttB. 

St  Lonii, 

B4b>n  Rouge, 

Uount  Veimm, Alabama. 

DUKMt, ML-li^gyi. 

North  CaroUaa, North  Carolina. 

Chartettoiir Soatb  Candina. 

Apalachicota, Florida. 

litlloBock,.    ... 


PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 
N.  B^ — Oui^gt*  vS  he  foumd  vmdtr  On  head  of  At  ruptetiM  SkUu. 


I      Bhwot  Theological  Srminarr. 
I      MaSBiBrt  QcDmd  Bibliul  IniiiMte. 
i     Mnr  Hanpuo  Theolofcical  Seminafj. 
I     AMtomr  TheoloKinU  Seminorr. 
I     BMb^  BdMol,  Harrani  Unirmitr- 
I     TbcolofiMal  Inititalion. 
I     ThMlogiad  Department,  Vtit  Collcie. 
I     ThwiloKic^  IniiiiaM  of  Connectlcat 
"■      ■  ffieal  iMlUaw  oT  ~ 
ThroloirirHl  Semi 


Kochmer  Theolojrical  Scmiaarjr. 
llartwick  Seminar*. 
Tbaolofcical  Semiuaij,  Airocinte  lUf.  Chnrdi. 
Duich  Ret.  Cbarch. 
"               "         Preahf  mian  Church. 
HaMiaarr  nrihe  Lnthpran  Cnnrch. 
ftarman 'Krfnrmcd  Throlooiail  Bsninarf. 
WcatPm  Th<^i>loj;icfll  Stminary. 
Thooloidcat  School. 
Ttacolocinil  Scminarj. 
Watt«m  TIirnloKical  School. 
Theolo';i''iil  Seminary. 
Kpisropnl  Theiilocirnl  School  of  TIiigiiDia. 
Unioa  Thmlmfical  Seminary. 
Virginia  HaiiLiti  Scminarj. 
.^ulhrrn  Tlirulot^icnl  Scminirj. 
Theoliv,'tral  SeminiuT. 
Parman  Throlocical  Remlnan. 
Mrfrer  Th.'ol»!:ifnl  Seminary. 


imploa,  N 
r.Haaa. 


Nawton,lUM. 
New  Flaren,  Ct. 
Gaat  WhidMr,  Ct. 
New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Aabom,  " 
Hamilton,  " 
Korheater,  " 
Hanwick,  " 
Nawborit,  " 
New  Bmniwick,  N.  J. 
Piincelon,  N.  J. 
QeltjibarK.  Pa- 

Atlegbanr  Town,  Pa. 
Caonooihaiii,  Pa. 
Piuabanr,  Pa. 
HeadTille,  Pa. 
Philadd^Aia.  Pa. 
Fairfax  ro.,  Va. 
Prioee  Bdward  oo.,  Ta. 
Richmond,  Va. 
CohunUa,  S.  C. 
I«xh|tton.  B.  C 
FaJifield  Diatriet,  8.  C. 
PeBfleldjGa. 


ConneKBliosaL 
MetGodiM. 
BaptlM. 
CoDgiMtioDaL 


Lalheran. 
Araociale  Kef.  Ch. 
Patch  BeTormed. 
rretbjrtwiaii. 


RcfDrmed  Pnab. 


XXL    MAINR 

Maine,  in  1850,  was  divided  into  thirteen  counfifls,  which  went  as  follows  ^■ 


Countiet. 

^-Hrf* 

ArotMtouk     . 

■    .    llMt 

CulotK-jluid 

7|4Si 

Franklin 

»/«: 

Uani-wk      . 

H*fi 

Kennebec     . 

<Udi 

LIhooId   .      . 

u*:i 

Oxfiml    .      . 

»M 

PenubBcut     . 

<uw 

riwAU'iUHi   . 

113 

\\al.b     .      . 

^ 

MashingtOB  . 

4 

York   .    .     . 

4 

The   roiiiity  of  ^ 

dm^oggia 

IMS  tm 

been    vrT:c1i'<l,  ooi^| 

fed  of  rourtccD  V^ 

taken  front  tbe  «fl 

ties    of     C 

lunbi^H 

Kennebec,  and  Oxford.     It  had  in  1850  a  population  of  35,750. 

Whole  number  of  dwellings  was  95,797 ;  of  farms,  46,760 ;  of  manufactarinc 
Kshmenta,  3,682  ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  538,310 ;  of  families,  103,737,  iim!  uf  loh^ 
583,169,  viz;  whites,  581,833;  free  colored,  1,396.  Born  in  the  Unitisl  Stales, T' 
of  foreign  birth,  31,456 ;  birth  unknown,  584. 

Religiovtl  Statistics,   as   follows:     The   Baptist  denomination    has   233 
Christian  9,  Congregational ist  165,  Episcopal  8,  Free  19,  Friends  34,  Alcthot 
Presbyterian  7,  Roman  Catholic  11,  Union  83,   Unitarian  15,   Univvr^arut  4S3^9 
sects  3. 

Education. — In  1638,  twenty  townships  of  public  land  were  reserved  for  « j 
fund ;  in  1850,  twenty-four  half  townships  were  added ;  tbe  proceeds  are  atrpud]!'] 
363  63.  The  banks  pay  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  «-mi-auniij' 
school  use.  This  tax,  in  1850,  timounted  to  $27,230  37.  Tlic  towiw  n-ci-iviDg, 
Hhare  are  obliged  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  Nuifi 
scholiirs  in  1850  —  230,274;  whole  attendance  tu  wintrr,  151,360;  average  alt,. 
91,519.  The  whole  amount  of  school  money  raised  by  tax  was  $2&l,:{ul  I7v'J 
wajd  $41,010  31  more  than  required  by  law.  The  sum  of  $29,921  46  was  cxpcadl  ,_ 
private  schools.  Adults,  unable  to  read  and  WTite,  6,'.iS'i,  of  whom  4,1 4H  wi-rr  of  fon-bn 
birtfi.  Rmrdoia  Qi/fpfff,  at  Brunswick,  lia<I  14  professors,  129  students,  and  a  libraijr  of 
27,5u0  viitumes.  Watervitle  College,  at  Waterville,  had  5  professors,  88  stodcotB,aads 
library  of  15,500  volumes. 

The  number  of  periodicals  in  1850  was  55 ;  including  4  daily  newspapers. 


Railroads, — Portland  w  trm- 
nected  by  railroad  wjlb  Bodtna 
Bath,  Angusta,  'WaterriUr,  wd 
Montreal ;  and  projects  aifi.M 
foot  for  a  connection  iritli  Bhu- 
gor,  New  Bnmswick  and  Htm 
Scotia. 


NEW  HAHFSHIBE. 
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Gfoio!^, — Maine  is  a  country  chiefly  of  metamorpbie  rocks,  ancceeded  in  some  la^e 
tracts  by  those  of  the  Silurian  dystem.  Toward  New  Brunswick  it  has  an  important 
region  of  the  lower  secondary  formation.  Igneous  rocks  abound,  not  only  in  the  interior, 
bar  fiirm  a  barrier  aG;ainst  the  ocean.  Marble,  granite,  and  limestone  constitute  the 
principal  mineral  products,  and  all  are  extensively  quarried.  Lime  is  abundant,  partic- 
nlarly  at  Rockland  and  Camden,  where  it  is  burnt  in  great  qaantitien  for  exportation. 
Maine,  indt'cd,  supplies  most  of  the  States  with  this  article. 

Progress. — During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine  have  emigrated  to  the  West,  and  the  progress  of  the  state  has  been  less  rapid  than 
formerly.  The  population  is  still  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  south-western  half,  the 
north-eastern  half  remaining  for  the  most  part  an  unbroken  wilderness. 


XXIL— NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 


View  Dur  Conwkf. 
ihirc  is  divided  into  10  counties,  as  follows: 


7'1 


Ci.unlirs.  Pop. 
IVIknap... 

Carroll iti.l 

Ciivslure 30,1 

Com 11,1 


Conntie*.  Pop. 

GrafW 41,349 

Hilliitora' 91,477 

Morrimac ')B,449 


Bockinf^Mm 90,98$ 

Eknfford >9,U4 

SuUirao 18,176 


The  whole  nninbiTof  dwellings  was  57,339 ;  of  farms,  29,229 ;  of  manufacturing  «- 
tabliifhmt'til'',  3,301 ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  25,427;  of  familiea,  63,387;  and  ot  iiihabi- 
lants,  317,976,  viz:  whites  317,4.56;  free  colorcd,.WO.  Born  in  the  United  States,  301,2^7 ; 
of  foriifin  birth,  13,W1 ;  birth  unknown,  173. 

Rfli^wiif  .^fatistics. — The  Baptist  denomination  bad  180  cborcbes,  Christian  23,  Con- 
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gregational  173,  Episcopal  11,  Free  2,  Friends  15,  Methodist  09^  Preri^iniaD  IS,  fty 
man  Catholic  2,  Union  32,  Unitarian  13,  UaiveraaliBt  36,  Minor  Sect*  4. 

Educ{Uion.-~The  nambei  of  school  districts  reported  Jane,  18S0,  was  2467 ;  average 
attendance  in  the  winter  schools,  60^] ;  in  the  sammer  scfaools,  46,93S;  mon^raiMd 
by  taxes  for  schools,  $145,892;  contributed  in  board  and  fiie],  9,738 ;  income  of  local 
funds,  38,097  ;  interest  of  literary  fund,  (10,790 ;  being  aii  ablegate  of  $174^17.  The 
number  of  incorporated  academies  was  38,  and  the  whole  namba  of  paplls  attending 
them,  2,361.  Number  of  unincorporated  academies,  private  schods,  ami  acfaof>l8  kept  to 
prolong  common  schools,  74,  attended  by  an  average  of  3,698  a  '   ' 

to  read  and  write,  3,009,  of  whom  2,064  were  of  foreign  birth.  

Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  had  a  president  and  10  profeawia,  and  SS7  ahidniti. 
Its  library  contained  nearly  25,000  volumes.  The  New  Hampshira  Bkdiaal.CoU^p,a 
department  of  Dartmouth,  has  a  president,  six  professors,  and  a  denuHWtiatar  of  anttt^ 
my.  The  Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Aits,  opened  Angna^  1833^  Si  alM  at- 
tached to  Dartmouth  College. 

Periodicals^— The  number  m  1850  was  41,  including  two  duily  papers. 

RiUl  HiKuls. — New  Hampbln 
is  wHl  provided  with  raitroailn,  1^ 
which  almost  every  part  of  the 
State  is  brought  within  a  dafa 
lide  or  leas  of  Boston. 

Geology. — New  Ifanupsiiire  i| 
a  region  of  mctamofphic  lod^ 
penetrated  in  many  places  br 
great  oattiiuata  vX  gniutc,  oT 
whicli  the  'Wl^  Moontatoi  m 
the  inoat  flons|neQoiis>  Tba  ■■■ 
White  Hills,  or 'S 
is  osaally  con&ned  ttH 
chain,  about  fifteen 
length,  bat  might  quite  \ 
extended  to  embrace  i 
aboDt  thii^Hfive  miles  from  i» 
east  to  BOUtlnrest,  by  tw<?ni)-fi 
fram  sondmutto  northwest,  a 
eised  by  time  roads,  i 
three  wbiob  could  ni 
made.  <tee  follows  i  he 
or  Pemigcinapet  to  its 
and  then  Pl'ves  into  i 
or  the  Soau  Ammoitoi  _ 
whdtisoallra  Franc^otaTt 
A  second  passes  up 
•)ut  into  the  main  An 
This  is  called  Ibc  Mil 
i:iin  Gap.  A  thini  pafil 
branch  of  the  Saco,  into  a  fc 
(if  the  Anilro.sc'oogin.  \uvFr  . 
three  roads  are  neany  parallel,  aad 
none  others  conld  be  madDfoi 
common  travel. 

This  tract  of  wild  oonntar  tfi^ 

tains   one  peali   orer   0000  n|t 

high,  ten  over  5000,  thirty-two  between  4000  and  5000,  and  as  many  between  9000  M 

4000  feet  in  height.     It  contains  valleys  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  fiVK 

two  to  five  miles  in  width,  in  which  there  is  neither  road,  fence,  nor  hnman  dwdlimt; 

Progress. — The  city  of  Manchester,  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  which  hat  snooM* 


ly  (tpraiiR  up  at  Amoskeaff  Falls,  on  the  Merrimac,  is  the  only  place  that  has  made 
any  roinnrkablc  advance,  Uiough  several  other  manufactaring  towns  have  considerably 
iucreaacd. 

XXni.    VERMONT. 


Vermont  b  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  as  follows:^ 


GnmnVt. 


Addbon,  Sit.940 
Bcnoingtaii,  IS,SS9 

CaledonU,  23,U8fl 

Critteitdeii,  29.036 

£**»,  4.liS0 

FnuikHn,  WfiSC 

tinutd  I*le,  4,149 


CbiinfHU.  Pop. 

Lwiioille,  10,873 

Ormge,  S7,a9B 

Ork-fuia,  15,7'i7 

lliilhiiil.  33.0.i9 

Wnxliingloo,  4S.6M 

Windhnni,  »,062 

Windsor,  a8,SS0 


The  whole  nnmherof  dwellingfl 
in  the  State  wra  56,:^:?7  ;  of  farniB, 
2d,Gd7;  of  manufarhirinf;  estab- 
lishments, 1,83-5  ;  of  tons  of  ship' 
ping,  3,932;  of  families,  58,475 
and  of  inhabitantrt,  314,120  ;  vik 
whites,  313,402 ;  ftM  colored,  718. 
Borninthe  United  States,  280,966; 
Si.  Johntbui?.  of  foreign  birth,  32,831  ;  birth  on- 

known,  3^ 
Rc/iirhnis    Statislirs. — The   Baptist    denomination   had   88  charchee,  ChrlKtian   7, 
Con^rrL'atioiialist  ItiS,  Episcopal  2-5, 'Free  Will  1,    Friends  7,  Methodists  123,  Presby- 
terian  10,  Roman  Cfilholic  8,  Union  88,  Unitarian  2,  Univprsalist  34,  minor  sects  3. 

Kitiiiiiliitn. —  In  18i50  there  were  2,591  xchool  districts,  and  the  whole  nnmher  of  fchol- 
arn  was  flO.1 10.  Cost  of  wanes,  board,  fm-l,  etc.,  S217y403  S3.  Public  money  divided 
for  8ui)pnrt  of  schools,  $90,893  91.  Vermont,  haa  no  school  fund.  Adults  unable  to 
read  and  write,  6,240,  of  whom  5,024  were  of  foreign  birth. 
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The  UniversUff  of  Viirmonl,  at  Burlington,  bad  7  professon,  95  atadents,  and  a  libmj 
of  10,000  volumes ;  MiddUbury  College,  6    professors,  63  students,  and  6000  toIdidcs; 
and  Norwich  University,  4  professors,  60  stuaents,  and  1400  volumes. 
Periodicals. — The  numbt-T  was  30. 

Railroads — Vermont  is  connected  with  both  New  York  City  and  Boston  by  a  sjntan 
of  railroads,  of  wliicli  onu   line  follows  the  course   of  the  Conneoticat,  mud  two  otbtn 

croBti  the  State  from'  aoatheast  to 
north-west,  uniting  at  Buriin^ao, 
andthence  connecting  with  Can- 
ada and  Northern  New  Yurk. 

Geologi/.  —  Vermont  lirlimp 
chiefly  to  the  Siliiriau  ^jnicm. 
The  Green  Munntains  are  ooa 
posed  of  rocks  of  that  order.  4| 
cutney  Mountain  is  a  maattf 
granite. 

Proffreu.  —  BbnDfoctnm  Ml 
having  yet  been  extcnui 
trod  need,  V 
in   a   great 
during  the   li 
years. 


XXIV.     MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  as  follows : 

BarortaHe H,9I 

BcTkihiia 4MH 

Biutol ».M 

DnkM    0» 

£»ex HUH 

Fimnkliii, MR 

Hunpden UM 

Hampahirc t^SB 

KliddleKX KMH 

Nantnckat iH 

Norfolk lajtl 

rij-nKnitb M# 

Suffidk ttm 

WorcMter ^M 

The  whole   numbm-  of'B^ 
ings   was    159335 ;    of  9Pt 

fl^^^^^^MOi  ^1^35;  ofmunnfacturingiSfr' 
_  l^^^^BttHm  lishments,  9,t3:37 ;  of  toi^vf 
shipping,  TOr.e^O ;  of  &nB^ 
193,679;  9nd  of  inhabiMI*^ 
994,514;  nz:  v.hit«s  966^; 
free  colored,  9,064.  Bora  in  At 
United  States,  830,066;  oSta- 
eign  H-*!!,  190,909  ;  birth  on- 
known,  ^,5 
J.  Q.  Adami-i  Soat  U  QbHwt.  BeHgious    Stati.'<tics.  —  Th 

Baptist  denomination  had  Soi 
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irchfii,  Christian  29,  Congmgational  439,  Episcopal  53,  Free  Will  3,  Friends  37,  Jew- 
1,  liuttu-mn  1,  Melhotlist  255,  Presbyterian  IS,  Roman  Catholic  36,  Swedcnborgian 
Union  6,  Unitarian  162,  Universalist  117,  minor  Sects  11. 

Education.  —  According    to  the 
L       ^^^^^^^^^^^b^_  School   Report  of  1S50,  the  towns 

-=^^^^^^^^^^        I  raised  by  taxation  for   school   pur- 

poses $864,667,  and  besides  this, 
(8,714  income  of  the  "  surjilus  reve- 
nue" was  so  appropriated — total, 
9873,362,  to  which  must  be  added 
|34,704,  contributed  as  board  and 
fueL  Amonnt  of  fchool  fund,  Ist 
December,  1850,  9958,921^of  which 
only  $740,361  was  productive,  yield- 
ing $40,000  for  distribution.  Aver- 
age scholars  in  winter  schools,  194- 
403;  and  in  summer  schools,  176,- 
344. 

There  were  67  incorporated  acad- 
emies in  this  State,  with  3,717  po- 
pils,  and  an  aggregate  expenditure 
$57,444  for  tailion;  also,  845  unincorporated  academies,  private  schools,  etc.,  with 
KJ4  siiholiirs,  and  an  aggregate  income  from  teaching  of  $261,241.  Tht-rc  were  also 
il  eiiduwincnts  for  the  support  of  academies,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $353,620,  yield- 
aii  inconie  of  821,584.  The  value  of  public  school-houses,  in  1848,  was  $2,750,000, 
whii-h  $2,200,000  had  been  expended  since  1838;  probablv  in  1850  the  value  would 
fall  short  of  l/trie  millions.  There  are  three  normcu  schools  supported  by  the  State, 
to  annual  cost  of  $6,500,  averaging  annually,  in  all,  225  pupils.  Adults  unable  to 
J  and  write,  :J8,345 ;  of  whom  26,4m  were  of  foreign  birth. 

'iarvufd  Univcrsiti/,  at  Cambridge,  includes  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  departments, 
I  the  L;i\vr<'iu'o  Sficutific  School.  Its  libraries  contain  &4,200  volumes.  In  the  ool- 
i  deparlinent  proper,  there  were  20  professors,  293  students;  in  the  Law  School,  3 
feasors  and  9S  students ;  in  the  Divinity  School,  2  professors  and  23  students ;  and 
the  M.  dical  School,  6  professors  and  117  students.  Williams  Cnlh'i^e  had  8  profcs- 
I,  179  MudcntK,  and  a  library  of  13,761  volumes.  Amher»t  Collef^i;  12  professors, 
Ptudiiits,  and  a  library  of  IJjOOO  volumes.  This  college  has  recently  added  a  sci- 
ific  deparlineni  lo  its  foundation.  Ilofif  Cross  Collrgc  had  14  professors,  120  students, 
,  a  liliriry  of  4,220  volumes.  There  is  a  new  college  called  TuJVs  ColU-gc,  at  Som- 
11c,  near  13o::ton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Uni  versa  lists. 

Periodicals. — The  number  in  l^V)  was  209,  in- 
cluding 22  daily  papers.  Boston  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  United  State*  for  the  publica- 
tion of  books. 

Rail  Roads.  —  Mossacbasctts  is  better  provided 
with  railroads  than  any  other  State.  Eight  lines 
radiate  from  Boston,  and  form  connections  with 
the  roads  of  the  adjoining  States,  thus  opening  a 
continuous  railroad  connection  with  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Geology. —  Massachusetts  consists  mninly  of 
metamorphic  strata,  pierced  at  various  points  by 
igneous  rocks,  sienitic  granite  along  tliu  coast,  and 
trap  and  greenstone  in  the  interior.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  basin  of  the  Silurian 
around  Boston;  a  coal  field  deeply  covered  with 
diluvial  gravel, as  most  of  the  State  is,.about  the 
^MMK«  under  Woihington  St.,  Borton.         head  of  Xanagansett  Bay ;  end  a  tract  of  new  red 
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gandslonc  along  the  Connecticut  Biver,  through  which  riiea  the  Uonnt  BolfOki 
range.  The  coal  lipid  coven  an  area  of  some  five  hundred  •qaare  miles,  and  bai  hen 
wrought  in  fifteen  or  twenty  dilTerent  localities,  but  generally  witbont  a  remnDcntiM 
profit  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Mansfield  Coal  and  MinioK  Company,  a  ihaftei 
..^-^^  ,j  „  t«n  feet  diamet^  haa  been  nnk 

to  the  depth  of  171  feet;  atfle 
bottom  or  which  they  hara  dnv- 
en  a  tonael  laterally  to  the  & 
tance  of  over  TOO  feet,  nth 
branches  and  other  tnniids  a  m 
equal  dintance.  In  lildju  fli 
shaft  and  diiring  tha  tnnndnty 
passed  throngb  su^teen  or  mm» 
teen  layen  (ncoajj  TajyiDg  him 
one  to  seven  feet  in  *hiAii-t^ 
From  one  of  the  tonnrb.^^ 
tons  of  aothracite  coal  of  a  tv 
qnalitr,  has  been  extiacted,^ 
Ihonga  the  company  bave  nA 
in  the  operations  $100,000. 

Towns  and  Cities. — Massadfr 
setts  of  late  years  has  made  a 
very  rapid  progress.  Theie  kv 
been  a  large  increase  of  popali- 
tion  in  Boston  and  its  BDbnrtaa 
citioF,  in  Ijowell  and  in  Wart» 
tet.  Springfield  retains  its  lam- 
er numbers,  although  dinpH^ 
a  new  town  alniioet  equally  pi^ 
ulous  vAth  itself,  has  been  if:^ 
arated  from  it.  Many  otbv«|B 
towns  have  grown 
while  several  entirely  ■ 
have  sprang  np,  amai 
may  be  speically  n 
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eity  of  Lawrence,  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  Merrimac,  and  Solffoke,  at  the  Soath  Had- 
hty  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that  name. 

The  Aqueduct  recently  built  for  supplying  Boston  with  water  is  among  the  most  re- 
marhable  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States.  The  water  is  brought  from  Long 
Pond,  or  Lake  Otckiluale,  as  it  has  been  named,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Bo!<ton. 
Thifl  beautiful  body  of  water  covers  an  area  of  659  acres,  and  is  in  some  places  70  feet 
deep.  It  wilt  supply,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  10,000,OUO  gaJlonn  of  water  daily. 
I^a  elevation  above  the  level  of  spring  tide  at  Boston  is  134  1-2  feet  The  water  i:*  con- 
veyed, throQgh  a  conduit  of  brick  masonry,  14  1-3  miles  to  the  reservoir  in  Brookline, 
■Ynich  i*  4  1-3  miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  conduit  is  oval,  the  largest 
end  do<vii,  6  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  5  feet  in  width,  in  its  inti'rior  dimenition!<,  and 
of  two  brieks  in  thickness,  laid  in  hydraulie  cement.  It  has  a  descent  of  S  1-2  in<^hes  to 
the  Riik\  The  conduit  is  interrupted  at  the  crossing  of  Charles  River,  over  which  the 
vrattr-  :-•  drried  in  tn'o  30  inch  iron  pipes,  on  a  bridge  of  granite  masonry,  confitrncted 
in  a  l'>>  (Isome  »tylc  of  an-hifecture,  with  three  arches  of  30  feet  span.  Some  of  th« 
excavadons  U  the  conduit  were  over  50  feet  in  depth  ;  and  it  is  carried  through  twc 
tunnels  in  ledges  of  the  hardest  rock,  one  1140  and  the  other  2410  feet  in  length.  The 
rc!<ervoir  in  Brookline,  of  about  22  L2  acres,  is  capable  of  containing  about  liH),000,000 
gallons  of  water  —  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  city  for  two  weeks.  From  the  Brookline 
reservoir  the  water  is  brought  into  the  city,  in  two  iron  pipes,  one  30  and  the  other  36 
inches  in  diameter.  The  fir^t  discharges  into  a  central  reservoir  on  Beacon  Hill,  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  State  IIou:dc.  Prom  the  other,  branches  are  conducted  direct- 
ly to  most  parts  of  the  city. 


XXV.— RHODE  ISLAND. 
Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  5  counties,  as  follows: 

Omalin.  Api 

Brirtd 8,91  T 

Kent 15,06> 

Newport aO,007 

ProriiLiui' Sifiii 

u,v--^      .  iri^Wi       '^Vaaliln'rKm IG,43« 

Siijv^.;-.,   ^„'.    "^ , 

I'hc  whole  nuinljor  oi  dwel- 
lings wav  22,-t7y:  tif  fiirm!*,  5,- 
3H5;  of  niiimiriuturiiig  esfab- 
litihcnenM.  1.14 1 ;  of  Umi  of  t<hip- 
pin^,iS.IOO;  olfaniities.^iSSl*'; 
anil  of iiihabitniil.'i.  147,-114;  vix: 
?'-%:'■'  whites,   144,000;    free   colon-d, 

"f^^  ^lAU.     The  immbiT  Dorn  in  tho 

FKioriM.  United  States  was  124.2i)9 ;  Hip 

number  of  foreign  birth,  231 1 1  ; 
and  of  birth  unknown,  l-Ti. 
:  U'/ivi'irx  Stafixfirs.— The  Baptist  denomination  hac  100  churches.  Christian  7.  C.-n 

■^^-TPgaiionnlisiai,  Episcopal  2fi,  Free  S   Friends   18,  Methodist   23,  Roman  Cailiulie  7. 
■r*-wcndenborgian  2,  Union  4,  Unitarian  iy  Univerealist  4. 

^  itfKCfl/*"«M.  —  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  J  850  was  332,  of  which  231 
^  '^"netl  school-houses.  There  had  been  expended  on  school-houses,  in  the  la.st  past  nix 
^ i^ars,  gl-18,254.  Number  attending  t-chool,  24.442 ;  average  attendance,  13,1H2.  iWon- 
^>n>  received  from  public  funds  in  1850,  §34^3  71 ;  and  raised  by  towns,  }.'>0.:132  70 
L- — ^otnl-  $%,S13  54.  Expended  for  schools,  $95,201  16,  and  for  school-hou.-'es,  19,070  81. 
■  ^-ndeTTiies,  and  other  private  schools,  are  numerous.  Brovn  r/itiirr.«yv  (Bapiisl),  ar 
»-«vid.ii.  ^s  had,  in  1850,  10  professors,  195  students,  and  libraries  of  31,000  voUiawH. 
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194'  CONNECTICUT. 

'I  tie  iinmbor  of  adults  in  the  State  who  cannot  read  and  write  Is  8^607,  uf  l 
lire  of  fon'i^n  birtli. 

The  number  of  ppriodicala  was  19,  including  5  duly  papen. 


Railroadi. — Providence  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Boston,  Worcester^  KbA  B 
ford ;  bat  the  only  rsiilroad  principally  within  the  State  is  the  Stonington,  90  mittl 

Oeoio^. — The  Massachimetta  coal  Jiold  extends  into  this  State,  and  uvt^ 
Bristol  and  Portsmouth,  but  as  yet  not  with  considerable  results. 


XXVI.     CONNECTICUT. 


View  of  Hutfoid. 


CONNECTICUT. 

k>nnectiout  is  divided  into  8  conatjea,  as  follows : 


Counliei.  Pep. 

nartror<l 69,983 

New  IIav«D es,841 

New  LodJod 9t,8S8 


Faiifield 99,814 

UtcbfieM 4S,!87 

ITuMUiaiii 31,M8 


TnmbeT  of  farms  in  the  State,  22,445;  of  manufactarinf^  establishments,  3,913;  of 
tofHhippiM^,  116,100.  The  entire  population  was  370,971;  viz:  white  363,305, 
colon^d  7,4^6.  The  number  bom  in  the  United  States  was  333,520 ;  in  foreign 
iiiricw,  37,473  ;  unknown,  794. 

lfU>^lout  iSlalixlirs.  The  Baptist  denomination  had  114  chnrchea,  Christian  4,  Con- 
[iitionalitit  252,  Episcopal  101,  Quaicera  5,  Roman  Catholic  12,  Methodist  185, 
■"bytcrian  17,  Union  4,  Unitarian  5,  UniversaUet  22,  minor  secis  13. 
^liiciithtt. — NtimbtT  of  »clioul  diHtricts  1,649,  and  of  children  between  4  and  16  years 
iy<-,  92,005.  Value  of  the  School  Fund,  $2,076,602;  amount  of  dividend  for  1850, 
7,1-19.     Adults  unable  to  read  and  write  5,306;  of  whom  4,013  were  foreign  born, 

■  Li'^iilatnrr,  at  the  seitsion  of  1849,  appropriated  Q10,000  for  the  establiHhment  of  a. 
'I!  Sormaf  He/tool,  Yale  CofleffC  had,  in  1850,  in  the  academical  department,  433  stu- 
in.  The  number  of  studi'tit^  in  theology  was  38,  in  law  26,  in  medicine  38,  and  in 
(Hophy  and  the  art.t  21  —  total  in   professions  and  the  arti>,  123.     Grand  total,  555. 

■  lil)r;iry  contains  49,000  volumes.  Trinily  College  (Episcopal),  located  at  Hartford, 
9  proft-f  sow,  66  students,  and  a  library  of  9,000  volumes.     The  WesUyan  UnivertUy, 

iiddli;town,  had  8  profesuors,  125  students,  ant)  a  library  of  11,123  volumes. 


Wcdrjan  I'nireraty. 

*eruiilivih. — The  number  in  1350  was  51,  including  8  daily  papers. 

'iiiln'iii!.<. — ("onneclicnt  has  two  sets  of  railroads,  of  which  one  follows  the  valleys  of 

rivers  piisHLMH  through  the  State  from  north  to  south,  while  the  other  runs  across  these 

I'yp  frinn  i-iist  to  west, 

tiulii^i/. — (  oiirieeticut  consists  mostly  of  the  same  group  of  metamurphie  roeks  with 
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'Ceutni  and  Western  MaBsacbO' 
setts.  It  is  crossed  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  by  the  same 
new  ted  sandstone,  and  by  the 
same  range  of  trap  and  greenstone 
which  terminate  on  the  Sound  in 
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the  famous  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven.    In  these  trap  ranges  are  found  Teiasard 
the  working  of  some  of  which  has  recently  been  renewed. 

Pron-rcss.  —  Connecticut,  owing  to  tin;  extension  of  manufactories,  has  bad  ii 
years  from  1840  to  1850,  a  greater  increase  of  population  than  in  the  forty  years  p 
Yet  the  greatoyt  water-power  in  the  State,  that  at  Windsor  Locks,  at  Knfidd^ 
fall  ascending  Connecticut  River,  is  yet  but  very  partially  improved. 


XXVII.    NEW  YORK. 
'  York  is  divided  into  59  counties,  as  follows: — 


NoRTHEKN  Nkw  York — IS  coD:n-iS9. 

Co:mi;a. 

P.p. 

CSxuKin. 

Pap. 

Cojniia. 

Pop. 

Onut-fl. 

P¥ 

Albany, 

83,2  rs 

■Essex, 

31,143 

31.999 

S«bohari«. 

U.Ht 

AUeglianj-, 

37,Hi)8 

Franklin, 

25,102 

Niagani,        ' 

42,276 

SeneoL. 

H^ 

Broomu, 

30,5150 

FttltOQ, 

20,171 

Oneida, 

99,S(1G 

«M1T 

C3tt.lra.igus, 

3B,350 

Gcnoscc, 

28,48^ 

Onondaga, 

85,890 

Stcubon, 

<S,Tn 

Caj-u^r^ 

55,-i'i8 

Hamilton, 

2,1 8H 

Ontario, 

43,939 

Tiog», 

ujm 

50,493 

Herkimer, 

38,2-1* 

Orleans, 

28,501 

TouapkiM, 

S8.TM 

Che.pu,.s. 

28,a21 

JoSeraon, 

68,153 

Oswego, 

62,198 

Warren. 

|7.in 

Clicnango, 

40,311 

Lewi^ 

S4,5(i4 

0.«go, 

48,638 

44,t* 

Cliiilon, 

40,047 

LiTingaton, 

40,875 

73,3E3 

W.jnw, 

fM 

Cortlaml, 

M,I40 

Madi*™. 

43,072 

Saratoga, 

iS,646 

Wjx«u.g. 

)1,M 

I)i!U»are, 

39,834 

Mon««, 

87,S50 

Schenectady, 

20,054 

TttM, 

»W» 
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SiiuTiiHitir  Niw  Toiu — 14  couiiTiu. 

ramtia.          Pi^               Otmtia.          Pep.  Cbtmlut.  Pup.               fi-mtitt.           Pap. 

ColunibM,       43,073          Now  York,    515,547  Riclimond,  19,M1          Sullinn,         S5,0Si 

llui'lii-w,          bn,1^i          Orwige,           S7.U5  Rockland,  16,9GS          Uliter,             99,384 

(;n-i-[ii',           3H,]-26          Putuun,           M,I38  SuSbik,  3G,93!          Wettchoster,  da,!63 
Kui...            i;iH,NH2          Quvcns,           36,833 


Ni'W  Yurk  Cuitom  lluaso. 

ri.f  wli.il.-  munhcr  of  dwelliiipa  in  the  State  wns  473,9:lii ;  of  fiimilios  0(!)i.%9:  of 
in!".  17(l.liL>!  ;  of  manufiicturingostabliahmpnts,  23,823  ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  1.041,000: 
lof  i.ihTil.iiiiiit.s  ;t,0!l7,3!)4;  viz:  whites,  3,019,457;  free  colored, 47.9:n.     The  num- 

bornintlH*  rniti'tiatatts  was  2,439,296;  the  number  of  foreign  birtli,  651,801;  end  of 
th  unknown,  6,261. 

Relif^iitvn  Stntixlirs.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  776  churchei,  Chriiitian  62, 
ngrcgalionalit't  214,  Dutch  Rpformcd  232,  £piacopal  275,  Free  Will  15,  Friends  133, 
nnnn  Kiifornied  I,  -Towish  9,  Lutheran  80,  Mennonitc  4,  Methodiata  1,215,  Moravian 
Presbyterian  662,  Roman  Catholic  174,  Swendenborgian  2,  Union  74,  Unitarian  22, 
livrrsalirtt  110,  minor  sectR  22. 
Ktiurittiiin. — The  Common  Si-hool  Fnnd  may  be  stated  asfoUowB:  Productive  eapi- 

of  tlic  School  Fnnd,  $2,290,673  23 ;  ouch  an  amount  from  the  United  States  Bepos- 
PoikI  -.If  will  produce  §165,000.  The  balance  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  De- 
lit  Fund  (  $00,328  R5)  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  eoUeges,  academies,  the  Nor- 
1  School,  Indian  schools,  teachers'  institates,  etc.     The  whole  amoant  of  public  mon- 
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ey  received  from  all  sources  by  the  commismoners  of  cities  and  town  saperintendeiitB, 
during  the  year  ending  Iflt  July,  1850,  was  (1,035.854  85,  of  which  waa  apportioned  to 
teachers'  wages  $730,798  12,  and  for  libraries  $91,363  90,  leaving  a  balance  appaitioa- 
ed  for  contingent  expenses  amounting  to  $313,692  83.  The  amonnt  paid  on  rate  bills 
for  teachers'  wages  besides  public  money  was  $508,724  56.  Total  cost  of  ni^Mnting 
common  schools,  $l',544,579  41. 

In  the  878  towns  and  81  wards  of  cities  there  were  8,394  c 
5,625  parts  of  districts.     The  average  length  of  schools  in  aUjd 
dren  taught  during  the  year,  794,500.     About  75,000  cbUdi4_^ 
private  InatitntioaB.     Adults  unable  to  read  and  write,  98,722,  (^^ 
68,052. 

The  Colleges  were  as  follows ;  —  Ck>tumbia   (Epis.)  Collie,   New  Yorfe  Ciyrt 
College,  Schenectady,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  maditon  (Bapt)  UnioertUgi^i 
(7eneva  (EpisT,)  College,  GensvsL,  Universily  of  New   York,  N        *"    *    '""      ' 
(R.  Cath.)  College,  Fordham,  and  Si.  PauFs  (Episc.)  OoUe{fe,ii 

The  whole  number  of  periodicals  was  458,  including54  diQ 

from  east  to  west  hj  tbiea  nat 
railroada,  the   Erit^   fiBW  >&* 
York  cihr  to  Dankiik  utf  Bob- 
lo,  the  OaUrait  from  Albany  Is 
Buffalo,  and    the    Q^nfewtwr, 
near  the  northern  bomiduj.  &• 
bany  and  the  dltv  of  New  Yak 
are  also  connected  bj  twodatiid 
lines,  and  there  are  many  otaa 
Qoite  a  number  of  roada  mrU 
by  horse  power  have  been  laid  down  in  the  strents  and  avenues  of  the  dtr  of  New  Yiit 
Canals. — The  entire  cost  of  thcne  public  works  thus  far  has  been   $35,000^000^  «lie 
their  average  net  income  for  the  liist  five  years  has  been  upwards  of  $3,SPO^OOO^ hdig 
the  only  system  of  !>tate  canals  which  has  yet  paid  the  interest  on  the  oost  of  o 
tion.     The  remainder  of  the  enlargement,  with  the  completion  of  the  latenU 
is  now  in  progress. 

Debt. — The  general  fund  and  railroads  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
September,  1850,  was  $6,359,693  32;  and  the  canal  debt  at  the  same  period  waTlK^ 
171,109  16— in  the  aggregate   $32,530,802  4S,  on  which  occmea  annoally  nnrij  |,1- 
235,360  interest     There  is  also  a  contingent  debt,  consisting  of  state  stoek  and  cMttit 
ler's  bunds  of  $933,036,  upon  which  the  State  does  not  pay  interest.     This  wiU  Blkr 
the  total  State  Debt,  absolute  and  contingent,  $23,463,838  64. 

Geology. — All  of  central  New  York,  from  cast  to  west,  belongs  to  the  SilIlTiB■■y^ 
tern.     An  account  of  the  different  formations  of  which  it  is  composed  iagimintk 
Introduction,  Art.  VIII.     The  chief  mineral  product  of  this  region  is    salt,  of  wNth 
the  annual  product  is  about  five  million  bushels.     North  and  south  of  these  Silnriu 
rocks  arc  two  groups  of  primary  or  unstratified  rock.     The  northern  sioop,  neailyd^ 
ciilar  in  form,  occupies  the  space  between  the  Mohawk,  Lake  Champuio,  and  the  8L 
Lawrence,  a  great  tract  of  country  containing  not  less  than  six  distinct  monnr   '  "  ~ 
of  which  the  highest,  thuSe  of  the  Adirondac  group,  attain  an  elevation  of  o 
Not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand  square  miles  of  this  tract  remain  almost 

wilderness.     There  are  venr 
nable  depostis  of  in>n  atHlbif 
in  this  region.  Tbesoul 
tinental  {wrtion  of  ibe  ' 
bracing  thi;    ITigbli 
Hadson,  is  -'"-i  com] 
strati  ro  ______  ,. 

Monn  >ng  to  the  On» 

nian,        o     .    m1  Sandstone. 


•  are  venrw 
in>n  BtHlbif 
:90UtluaLa» 
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"Hmeni. — 'By  the  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  1846,  the  Senators,  32  in  number, 
cd  from  diritricts  of  equal  population,  for  two  years,  and  the  Assemblymen,  128 
ler,  annually  from  like  districts;  but  each  county,  except  that  of  Hamilton,  is 
to  one  member.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  the  Lieat«nant  Oov- 
r  the  iiiiino  t<;rm.  He  is,  ex  officio,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  chief  execu- 
lers  arc  aUii  elected  by  the  people. 

^otirt  fur  the  trial  of  impcaehmenta,  consists  of  the  Senate  and  Justices  of  the 
r  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  eight  judges,  who  are  elected  for 
■ars,  and  so  chissitied  that  two  are  elected  every  second  year.  The  State  is 
into  eifjht  jiidici-.il  distrief.*,  of  wbieh  the  city  of  New  York  is  one.  In  New 
y  the  iHutibi'r  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  statute.  In  each  of  the  other  districts, 
tiees  of  llie  Supreme  Court  are  elected  to  «erve  eight  years.  The  justices  have 
juriMiiciion  in  i;iw  and  equity,  Eaeh  county,  exi-cpt  New  York,  elects  one  coun- 
■  for  four  years,  who  also  acts  ad  surrogate  ;  but  counties  having  more  than  40.- 
ibilaiUs,  may  eloet  a  separate  surrogate.  Towns  elect  justices  of  the  peace  U> 
iir  years.  Cities  may  have  inferior  lotral  courts,  of  civil  and  criminal  jnrisdietion. 
onsiitiiuiiu  providcii  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  by  a  sinking  fund  ;  for- 
tiVAii'  to  give  its  credit  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  and  prohibits  farther 
indebtedness,  except  for  casual  deficits,  or 
~"  ~  '-^^  -5^  in  easie  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  until  the 

present  debt  is  extinguished. 

Ciliex  and  Totrus.  —  The  rapid  inerea^e 
of  the  city  of  JN'ctr  York  and  its  suburbs 
has  served  to  6x,  bevond  dispute,  it«  claim 
to  bo  the  social  and  commercial  capital  of 
the  country.  The  vast  influx  of  stranger* 
has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  muHilnde  of 
hotels,  many  of  which  are  magnificent  build- 
ings. The  Metropolitan  hotel  may  be  tak- 
en as  a  specimen.  This  stupendous  strni- 
ture  fronts  on  Broadway,  I'rince,  and  Cro*- 
by  Streets,  having  a  front,  all  togc^er,  of 
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fflO  fwt.     It  if  six  stones  high,  b  ill     of  fin* 
nices  over  the  almost  innumerable  windowfi 


hrovi  n  freestone,  with  hearily-csrveil  om> 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitade  of  the  a- 
tabltshmeflt,  it 
may  be  ntittd 
that  it  coBtaim 
orerSOOroMius 
over  100  <rf 
which  arvniti 
of  rooms;  be 
ing  BBppM 
thra'oat  ink 
gas,  with  bal 
and  cold  «■- 
ter,  Bteam,  eto* 
through  a  MV 
vice,  in  the  agf 
gr^gate  of  mm 
than  five  miln 
of  pipes,  ft 
contains  tmt 
mile  of  elefTiintly  painted  halls  and  passages.  Its  five  hundred  and  fifty  miirora,  to  a^^ 
nothing  of  its  other  furniture,  cost  $15,W0.  New  York  has  also  its  Crystal  Faks^ 
rivaliinfr  that  of   London. 

The  Ooton  Aqncdact,  for  supplying  the  city  of  New  YoA  with  water, is  tmlya  n^ 
riificcnt  work.  The  dam  across  (lie  Croton  is  250  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  biftfa;  ft 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  7  at  the  top,  built  of  stone  and  cement.  A  pond  is  thq 
created  about  6  miles  long,  eoverliig  400  acres,  and  estimated  to  contaiD  OOOgOOOyOU 
gatlonn  of  water.  Its  elevation  above  tide  water  in  153  feet  From  the  gateway  ialfei 
dam  the  aqueducit  procecdr),  sometimes  crossing  valleys  by  embankments,  aometiiina >>' 
neath  the  surface,  and  thrnngh  tunnels  in  solid  rocks,  until  itreachet  HacrirmViOb 
n-hich  it  crosses  on  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  1450  feet  in  length,  and  134  feat  hMt 
The  aqueduct  throughout  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement,  aiched  ovor  and  OMl^ 
6  feet  5  inches  high,  6  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  of  ths  side  waIlS|  and  7  !■! 
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I  at  the  top.  It  has  a  descent  of  thirteen  and  a  quarter  inches  per  mflei  and  will 
1^  60,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hoars.  It  detiTers  its  water  into  a  receiving 
r  at  Eighty- Sixth  Street,  38  miles  from  the  dam,  which  covers  34  acres,  and  con- 
iO,000,000  gallons  of  water.  From  this  to  the  distributing  reservoir  on  Mnrray's 
Fortieth  Street,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  receiving  reservoir,  the  water  b 
id  in  iron  pipes.  This  reservoir  is  a  massive  and  boantifidpieoe  of  stone  masonry, 
cement,  43  feet  high  above  the  street,  containing  25,000,000  gallons.  Its  sarfiEioe 
^et  above  tide-water.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed  over  too  cdty  in  iion  pipes. 
sat  mains  are  36  inches  in  diameter.  In  1852,  215  miles  of  j^e  bad  been  laid. 
id  is  sufficient  to  <;arry  the  water  into  the  upper  stories  or  tta  houses,  and  to 
several  beautiful  ieU-aecm  in  different  parts  oi  the  city.  At  tU  fountain  in  the 
ben  the  Water  is  forced  into  the  air  in  a  single*  oolumd,  it  rises  to  the  Iteigfat  of 
1 60  and  70  feet.  The  daily  consumption  is  now  about  30,000^000  gallons.  The 
B  upwards  of  $10,000,000. 

two  great  aud  growing  suburbs  of  New  York  on  the'  Long  Island  shorR  of  the 
rer,  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburff,  have  just  been  united  into  a  single  ettj. 
r  other  cities  and  towns  have  luso  lanpdy  increased.  The  railroads  .oentrinc  at 
,  have  given  additional  impulse  to  the  immense  business  of  tiiat  nlaoe.  But  it  is 
nore  western  towns,  particularly  Buffalo,  the  great  emp<Mium  of  the  lake  traffie» 
B  advance  has  been  the  most  conspicuous. 


XXVIIL    NEW  JERSEY. 
Jersey  is  divided  into  20  counties,  as  follows :  — 


iV 

y^^^^^^ 

P^ 

S7^9S 

V^^^^AA 

njn$ 

nfiu 

Sslaoi. 

i9,4ir 

30^  IS 

Somsiseti 

19,683 

30,159 

Soiiez, 

n,989 

10,0SS 

Wsnm, 

3S,33t 

in.  Pop,           OouMiim,              Popm 

ie,  8,961  Cnmberiand,  17,189  Ifsroer 

B,  14,725  Eawz,  73,950  ICddlesex, 

gtOQ,  43,203  Gloucester,  14,655  MonmonUi, 

liaj,  6,433  Hndson,  S1,8S1  MorriiH 

Mn,  25,422  Hunterdon,  88,989  Oeean, 

whole  number  of  dwellings  was  81,064,  of  &rms  23,905,  of  manu&oturing 
lents  4,374,  of  tons  of  sUpping,  83,000,  of  £Eimilies  89,080,  and  of  inhabitants 
,  viz.,  whites  466,240,  free  colored  23,315.  The  number  born  in  the  United 
134,461,  the  number  of  foreign  birth  489,826,  and  of  birth  unknown  521. 
ious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  in  1850,  107  churches ;  the 
n, 8;  Congregational, 8 ;  Dutch  Reformed, 66;  Episcopal, 51;  Free,?;  Friendsg 
itheran,  7 ;  Methodist,  312 ;  Presbyterian,  146 ;  Roman  Catholic,  21 ;  Tnnker, 
>n,  5;  Unitarian,  2;   Universalist,  3 ;  minor  sects,  10. 

ation.  —  In  1850  there  were  in  the  State,  1,575  school  districts.  Number  of  chil* 
ight  during  the  year,  75,245.  Average  length  of  schools  8)  months ;  average  cost 
m  per  quarter  to  each  scholar,  $2,10.  The  school  fund  amounts  to  $388,099  70. 
riated  or  received  for  school  purposes  $152,578  62,  and  expended  $99^560  13. 
unable  to  read  or  write,  18,645,  including  5,878  foreigners.  College^  of  New 
Sit  Princeton,  has  a  Law  School,  and  at  the  same  place  is  the  Theological  Semi- 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
,  at  New  Brunswick,  is  a  department  of  Rutgers^  CoUege.  Burfb^gUm  College 
7  Episcopal  institution. 

number  of  periodicals  was  61,  indudinff  8  daily  newspapers. 
cads,  —  New  Jersey  is  crossed  by  two  lines  of  railroads,  leading  from  New  York 
idelphia.     The  existing  companies  possess  exclusive  rights,  of  which  as  well  as 
ax  levied  by  the  State  on  passengers,  loud  complaints  are  made. 
ygT/*  —  From  north  to  south  this   State  exhibits  the  whole  series  of  stratified 
-om  the  oldest  to  the  newest     On  the  northern  borders  are  mountains  of  granite 
ineral  deposits  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  aU  of  which  are  wrought    The  southern 
longs  to  the  tertiary. 
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Prioress.— The  extension  of  manufacturea  has  given  a 
htion  and  wealth  of  this  State. 


dedded  impnlae  to  the  pop* 
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EAstzaiT  FEXNHTLVAiru  —  21  couxtiu. 
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The  whole  number  of  dwellings  was  336,216 ;    of  forms,  137,577 ;   of  maai 
establishments,  23,036 ;    of  tons   of  nhipping,  284,000;   of  families  408,197 ;   awl. 
inhabitants,  2,311,786;  viz:    whites,  1,180,056;  free  colored,  40,007.     Th»  nHraber  b« 
in  the  United  States  was  2,014,619 ;  of  foreign  birth,  394,t^l ;  and  of  birtb  iinltnos% 
2,296. 

Religious  Statistics. —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  317  chorcfaefl;  Chiutiui,I9; 
Congregational,  9 ;  Dutch  Reformed,  7;  Episcopal,  135 ;  Free,  S3;  Prieads.141;  Oo- 
man  Reformed,  203;  Jewish,  7;  Lutheran,  495 ;  Mcnnouite,  86;  Methodist,  87S ;  Ife 
ravian,  84;  Presbyterian,  755 ;  Roman  Catholic,  139;  Swedeabo^n,  3;  Tanker,  14; 
Union,  80;  Unitarian,  4  ;  Universalist,  19 ;  minor  sects,  92. 

EtluccUion.  —  The  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  trpoilii 
for  the  year  1852,  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  schools  in  the  State,  is  49l|01l; 
nnmbcr  of  districts,  1,4S3;  schools,  6,699.  The  numt>er  of  districts  yet  required  " 
The  cost  of  instruction,  during  the  year,  was  $743,446  25;  fuel  and  contii  _ 
$79,912;  cost  of  school-houses,  8298,900  39, —  making  the  wl.ole  expenses  for 
school  purposes  equal  to  $1,113,488  54.  The  whole  amount  of  State  approprialim  b 
$lo8,<>53  87.  In  1850,  the  immber  of  adults  unable  to  read  or  write,  was  l^^tli, 
of  whom  24,989  were  foreigners. 

The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  constitutes  the  first  school  district,  but  is  not  H^ 
ject  to  the  general  school  law.  The  whole  number  of  t^chools  in  1851  wa»  370  -  ^tlk- 
ber  of  teachers,  781  — 82  males,  and  699  females ;  number  of  scholars,  48,056.  ftiiMli 
these,  there  were  141  teachers  in  the  evening  schools.  The  sum  expeuded  durisf  ttl 
year  had  been  $366,362,  of  which  only  $33,:306  was  distributed  from  the  State  *vft 
priation,  the  balance  having  been  raised  by  taxation. 

The  Colleges,  and  their  statistics,  were  as  follows:  — 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia, 88  students;  Dickinson  CollMn  atOr 
lisle,  179 ;  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg,  197 ;  Wauhington  College,  at  TiT^rttiMlH 
187 ;  Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  106 ;  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Oetinbrntfi 
Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  82 ;  Marshall,  at  Mercersboig,  68. 

The  number  of  periodicals  was  328,  including  2S  daily  new^npen. 

Government.  —  By  a  recent  change  in  the  constitution,  the  judges  an  mad*  dati* 
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iment —  By  a  recent  change  in  the  eonatftatfoii,  die  Jndgea  an  made  eieetive 
tople.  Those  of  the  sapreme  court  for  ibiiiteen  jeari ;  thoM  of  the  inferior 
r  ten  years. 

Works  and  DeH  — Tbe  debtof  the  State  <ui  the  lai  of  Decnnber,  1850, 
to  $40,316,362,  opon  whidi  the  anniial  Intefsit  was  #8,004,714  This  debt 
of  the  constmetion  of  the  pablic  woriu,  indoding  the  Colnnibia  railroad,  80 
i  Alleghany  Portage  railroaa,  36  milee;  and  the  State  Canals,  348  miles  in 
The  expenrliture  upon  the  construction  of  these  works  was  $3£^204,787.  The 
[  amount  of  debt  accumulated  from  arrears  of  interest  and  other  chafes.  The 
income  upon  all  these  \roriu  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1850,  was 
ito  that  the  interest  upon  a  lai^  part  of  the  State  debt  has  to  be  paid  by  tox- 
o  extinguish  a  part  of  this  debt,  tbe  State  has  autborind  tfae  sale  of  tlia  main 
^se  public  works,  which,  ootwithBtandins  the  heary  cost  ioTolved  in  tltem^  have 
Iv  served  to  develop  the  resoorcea  of  the  State.  There  are  also  in  Pcnnsyl- 
i  miles  of  canal  and  improved  river  aavigation  owned  by  companies ;  several 
leing  unfinished  State  works  traosfoied  to  imvate  companies,  and  completed 

BMiireadt.  —  There  are  no  less 
than  nine  railroads  div^^sg  from 

Fhiladelpfaia,inc]ading  tfae  Colom- 
bia, above  mentioned.  Two  of 
these  lines  connect  with  New  York, 
and  a  tbird,  with  'Wilmington  and 
Baltimore.  Tfae  Cemral  railroad  ia 
a  great  line  extending  to  Httabnrg, 
B^  passing  under  tfae  Alleghany 
mountains,  at  Sagar>Biin  gap,  by 
a  tnnnel  3,570  feet  in  length,  {lutly 
in  Blair  and  partly  in  Oambm 
counties.  The  Reading  ndhoad, 
which  has  many  minor  ones  con- 
necting with  it  ramifying  throngh 
the  coal  fields,  is  extensively  used 
in  the  transport  of  coal.  PittnbiiTg 
is  also  another  great  centre,  from 
which  railroads  diverge  in  vaiions 
directions. 

If.  —  Ponnsylvaia  is  crossed,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  by  no  less  than 
rinct  chains  of  mountains.  The  eastern  chain  ia  of  igneous  orinn ;  the  others 
,-avpi*,  in  the  aecondary  strata,  those  strata  forming  the  tops  of  Uie  mountains, 
:e  not  piercing  through.  The  uppermost  of  these  strata  are  the  coal  measures, 
ver  15,000  square  miles,  or  a  third  part  of  the  State.  The  foUowing  table 
he  increase  in  the  production  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  :  — 
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itaminou-s  coal  trade  on  the  other  side  of  the  Allegbanies  is,  also,  very  great 
urs  abunclanlly  throoghont  the  coal  rcsloo,  and  Pennsylvania  exceeds  every 
the  union  in  the  production  of  tbat  metu. 
and  Cities.  —  There  has  been  less  disposition  exhibited  by  the  popolation  vi 
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Pennsylvania  to  concentrate  in  towns,  than  by  the  people  of  New  York  and  Oliia 
Pittsburg,  however,  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  threatens  to  rivat  Philadelphia,  b 
August,  1850,  it  had,  with  its  suburbs,  a  population  of  86,771,  which,  in  Auffost,  IMSiJ^ 
bad  increased  to  110,241.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  recent  act  of  the  legislatim^ 
now  includes  all  the  neighboring  suburbs  and  districts,  which  have  been  concentrated  oih 
der  a  single  municipal  government  embracing  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 
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OHIO- 

>Hio  is  divided  into  87  counties, 

as  follows:  — 

Qnmtiti. 
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The  whole  number  of  dwellings,  was  336,098 ;  of  farms,  148,387 ;  of  mannfactmiiig 
establishments,  10,550 ;  of  tons  of  shipping  58,000 ;  of  families,  348,523 ;  and  of  ii- 
habitants,  1,980,408,  viz.,  whites  1,956,108 ;  free  colored,  24,300.  The  number  bom  i8 
the  United  States  was  1,757,556 ;  the  number  of  foreign  birth,  218,512 ;  and  of  bM 
unknown,  4,393. 

Reliffious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  545  churches ;  the  CbristiM^ 
90;  Congregational,  100;  Dutch  Reformed,  5;  Episcopal,  79 ;  Free,  13  ;  FrienckiM; 
German  Reformed,  71;  Jewish,  3 ;  Lutheran,  259;  Mennonite,  9;  Methodist,  l^M; 
Moravian,  158;  Presbyterian,  659;  Roman  Catholic,  130;  Swedenborgian,  2;  Trnko^ 
10;  Union,  48  ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  Universalist,  53;  minor  sects,  41. 

Education.  —  In  1853  the  whole  number  of  common  schools  was  9,916;    of  msfi 
teachers,  7,272 ;  of  female  teachers,  5,292 ;  of  male  scholars  enrolled,  240,152 ;  of  fanb  . 
scholars,  enrolled,  197,560 ;  daily  average  attendance  of  males,  144,992 ;   daily  ava|p 
attendance  of  females,  121,285.     Adults,  in  1850,  unable  to  read  and  write,  0^^ 
of  whom  9,062  were  foreigners.  •^**' . 

The  Colleges  were  as  follows  in  1850  :  —  ■  *' 

Ohio  University,  had  20  students;  Miami  University,  66 ;  Franklin  Univeraitf, 8lf 
Western  Reserve  College,  57;  Kenyon  College,  50;  Granville  College,  35;   M  **■** 
College,  55;    Oberlin  College,  66;    St.  Xavier  University, 70 ;   Woodward,  19; 
Wesleyan  University,  40;    Wittenberg  College,  37.      There   is  also  a  new 
called  Antioch  College^  at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County. 

Theological  departments  are  attached  to  Kenyon,  Western  Beserre^  GranTflle^  OU^ 
lin  and  Wittenberg. 
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imber  of  periaHealt  was  303,  including  S3  daily  newapapers. 
aeU.  —  Ohio  is  tzar- 

amnerous  roada, — 
m  east  to  west,  others 
irth  to  south.  In 
?r,  1853,  there  were 
ion  about  1500  miles, 
al  hundred  miles  more 
ess.  Among  those 
the  Dayton  Short 
ilesigncd  to  form  a 
connection    between 

and  Cincinnati,  of 
ie  mos?  remarkabk 
I  a  tunnel,  nearly  two 
I   length,   twenty-five 

and  twenty  feet  high, 
e  Walnut  Hills,  north 
nnati ;  from  which 
Tffi  number  of  roads  dive^;e  in  all  directions. 

t.  —  The  Ohio  Canal  extends  307  miles  from  the  Ohio  at  Portomoutb,  to  Lake 
Cleveland,  with  branches  to  Columbus,  10  miles ;  to  Lancaster,  and  thenoe  down 
J  of  the  Hocking  to  Athens,  65  miles ;  to  Zanesville,  14  miles ;  and  thenoe  Iw 
t>ved  navigation  of  the  Muskineum,  to  the  Ohio  river,  SI  miles ;  np  the  Wat- 

25  miles.  It  is  also  connected  wittk  the  Ohio  river  by  the  Sandy  and  litUe 
^anal,  76  miles,  having  a  branch  of  10  miles  to  Canton.  It  is  ooDnected.witb 
al  system  of  Western  Pennsylvania  by  the  PennaylTania  and  ObMVOr  Ibho- 
lal,  75  miles  in  length.  The  Miami  Canal,  and  its  extension  in  tb«  wsttera 
he  8tat«,  is  181  miles  in  length  from  Cincinnati  to  Defiance  on  the  Mumee, 
lich  river  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  extends  76  miles  farther,  to  Lake  Eri& 
,rren  County  Canal,  19  miles  long,  the  Sidney  Feeder,  13  miles  long,  and  the 
r'fl  Feeder,  11  miles  long,  are  branches  of  the  Miami  CanaL  The  Ohio  caniUa 
Jy  State  works. 

TOSS  income  from  the  canals,  in  1850,  waa  (728,000. 

'^ate  debt,  on  the  I5th  November,  1850,  amounted  to  $18,744,504  33,  the  annual 
on  which  was  $1,124,536  13.  The  constitaentii  of  this  debt  were:  domestic 
itstanding,  $493,824;  school  and  trust  funds,  $1,683,990  63;  and ftneign  debt, 
773  69. 

nmenl.  —  By  the  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1851,  all  judicial  officers  are  made 
by  the  people ;  those  of  the  higher  courts,  for  four  years,  and  those  of  the  lower 
ir  three  years. 

f!/.  —  T\]o.  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  State  form  a  part  of  the  great 
ly  coal  field.  The  coal  lies  very  accessible,  but  is  only  beginning  to  come  into 
le  priiicipnl  mining  points  are :  Talmadge,  Summit  county ;  Pomeroy,  Ifeigs 
Neliionvillc,  Athens  county,  and  several  points  in  Stark  and  Coshooton  coan- 
he  quutitily  brought  to  market  in  1850-51  was  6,489,299  bushels.  Iron  abounds 
me  region.     There  are  also  valuable  salt  springs. 

ess. —  The  agricultural  districts  l>eing  pretty  well  filled  up,  the  popnlatioo  is  be- 
to  concentrate  in  the  towns  and  villages,  which  are  having  a  rapid  increase. 
particularly  the  case  with  Cleveland,  which  is  fast  l>ecoming  one  of  the  great 
the  West,  a  northern  rival  to  Cincinnati.  In  1825,  the  population  of  Clevelaod 
d  to  500  persons  ;  in  1831,  it  numbered  1,100 ;  in  1835,  5,080;  in  1840,  6,071. 
at  time  to  the  present,  its  improvement  has  been  almost  unprecedented.    In 

popnlation  was  10,135,  and  1852  found  25,000  souls  within  its  limits,  wiUi 
IS  in  connmercial  and  business  focilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  stride  in  the 
of  its  population. 


XXXI    INDIANA. 
Indiana  is  divided  into  91  coantiet,  u  faUowB ;  — 
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The  whole  number  of  dwellings  was  170,178;  of  families,  171,964;  of  ranns^VMK; 
of  manufacturing  eatAblishments,  4,326;  and  of  inhabitants,  988«416 ;  viz:  wtiile%flnr 
605;  free  colored,  10,788.  The  number  bom  in  the  United  States  wss  1)31,393;  offcnfa 
birth,  54,426 ;  and  of  birth  unlinown,  2,598. 

Religious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had,  in  1830;  418  dmrdie*;  Ik 
Christian,  182;  Congregational,  2 ;  Dutch  Reformed,  4;  EpiscoiMl^  34;  Free^  10; 
Priends,85;  German  Reformed,  2 ;  Lutheran, 60;  ISfethodiB^  740;  Moraviaa,S3;  b» 
byterian,  267 ;  Roman  Catholic,  63}  Tunket,  5;  Union,  9;  VnituiAn,!;  CJnivmfii^ 
lO ;  minor  Kcts,  12. 

Education.  —  The  value  of  the  school  fund  ia  stated,  December  3, 18S1,  to  te  tUH- 
879 ;  and  it  will  be  constantly  augmented  by  the  receipt  ol  fines  and  forfeitare^  ulllc 
profits  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  schools  of  the  State  are  under  the  ^upervMoaafa 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  ia  elected  by  the  people  aad  holds  oSmIb 
two  years.  From  the  report  of  this  officer  it  appears  that,  in  1851,  tbe  number  of  «■• 
mon  schools  was  5,899,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  soJiool  was  235^18;  lUl 
in  1850  unable  to  read  or  write,  72,710,  of  whom  3,265  were  foreigner!. 

The  CoUegea  are  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Bloomington;  Hanove*  Cdl^: 
Wababh  College  ;  and  Indiana  Ashbury  University,  at  Green  Castle. 

The  number  of  periodicafs  was  121,  including  9  daily  papers. 

DeW.  — Prior  to  1847  the  State  owed  on  her  foreign  debt  i  priocipal,  $11,048,000 
interest,  3,326,640  — total  $14,374,640.  In  accordance  with  the  acts  of  the  U-piiam 
of  the  19th  January,  1847,  proposals  were  made  to  the  bond  boldem  that  iht-y  Atm„ 
complete  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  take  the  State's  interest  in  it  for  ooa  kM\ 
this  debt,  and  the  State  to  issue  new  certifiratea  for  the  other  faal(  upon  wbitiAj 
would  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annnm  until  Janaaiy,  1^53,  and  tir 
that  time  5  per  cent.,  and  issue  certificates  for  one  half  tlie  arrears  -of  inlerost,  to  bWj 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2  per  cent  per  annum  after  Jannanr,  1853.  On  the  Atb 
tSr'JO,  there  had  been  suncndered  of  Uie  old  bonds,  $9  563,000,  leavituf  then 
11,736,727  50.  ^ 
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Canals.  —  The  Wabash  and  Eifai  eanal,  abe/we  referred  to,  extends  from  Toledo,  in 
Ohio,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Manmee  into  Liake  Brie,  to  Evanaville  on  the  Ohia     The 

Crtion  in  Indiana  is  376  miles  long.  The  WkUe  Water  Ckmal  extends  76  miles  from 
iwrencebarg,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Camlnidge.  This,  also,  originally  a  State  work,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company. 

Rail  Roads.  —  Indiana  has  a  large  number  of  railroads  diterging  from  IndianapoBfi 
mud  traversing  the  State  in  every  direction. 

Surface  and  Geology. —  Indiana,  in  respect  to  surface  and  soil,  may  be  considered  ae 
composed  of  four  different  tracts,  but  ffeologically  considered,  of  three  only :  1.  The  Ohio 
'valley,  including  that  of  the  White  Water,  contains  some  5,000  square  miles.  Thia  is 
m  limestone  region,  originally  clothed  with  heavy  forests.  The  hills  are  abrupt  and 
bfrokeu,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  river,  break  through  them  ia  every 
direction.  Many  of  these  streams  in  dry  weather  shew  only  the  marks  whew  llle 
torrents  have  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  tiie  storms  which  occasioned  them;  Of 
ibis  division  of  the  State,  about  two-thirds  is  good  farming  laAd,  and  the  residue  eitbei 
too  hilly,  or  the  soil  too  poor,  for  profitable  culture.  The  poorest  part  is  in  the  flats  at 
the  heads  of  the  streams.  2.  The  White  River  valley  eadends  from  the  Wabash  oen- 
trally  through  the  Stete  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  covers  about  9,000  square  miles.  It  is 
atlmost  uniformly  level  and  heavily  timbered,  except  in  the  western  partSp  wheee  there 
we  some  prairies,  and  barrens,  and  ranges  of  low,  rugsed  hills.  The  whole  is  destitme 
43i  rock,  and  the  soils  are  of  the  richest  kind,  with  li^  that  is  unprofitable.  Most  ef 
the  streams  are  dear  and  never-faiUng,  and  water-power  is  genoratlj  abunaant.  SL  The 
Wabash  valley  is  the  largest  division,  and  embraces  an  area  of  upward  of  12^000  aqaare 
miles.  It  interlocks  with  the  valley  of  the  White  river,  and  the  eastom  portioa  rescm* 
Ues  it  It  is  equally  fertile  but  more  broken.  The  middle  part  of  tiie  valley  hat  alml- 
dant  water-power,  but  in  the  upper  and  lower  jfMurts  it  is  less  plentifoL  Fhun  the  rivet- 
hills,  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  the  surface  la  an  iBdiaed-filane,  and  it  is  not  is  Jilfle 
carious  to  find  streams  the  head  watem  of  which  are  near  the  OhiOy  flowing  toward  the 
Wabash,  a  river  so  much  farther  distent  4  The  north  part  of  the  State»  waiarod  by 
the  St  Joseph's  and  the  Kankakee,  is  eimilar  in  its  general  ehanusfcer  to  4he  Wabaah 
country,  but  is  more  swampy,  and  near  the  lake  has  extensive  sand-hills^  whioh  aae 
covered  only  with  stunted  and  shrivelled  pines  and  borpoaks.  ^ 

The  three  geological  formations  are:  1st,  a  bitominooa  coal  lbrmation,oeeQ|iyiiig^hat 
portion  of  the  Stete  south-west  of  the  seoond  principal  meridian,  acd  covering  a  tract 
of  7,000  square  miles ;  2d,  a  limestone  formation  (sunilar  to  the  mountain  limestone  of 
European  geologists),  prevailing  in  the  counties  east  of  that  meridian ;  3d,  a  diUivtoiB, 
oonsititing  of  deposite  of  clay,  sand,  gmvel,  and  boaldere  overiying  and,  in  many  places, 
covering  up,  the  two  other  formations  to  a  greater  or  less  depdi,  patticalariy  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Stete. 

Progress.  —  The  canals  and  railroads,  for  which  Tndiaiia  has  so  long  struggled,  an 
fast  developing  the  abundant  resources  of  this  Stete  and  giving  growth  at  the  railroad 
centres  (New  Albany,  Madison,  Vinoennes,  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne), 
to  several  large  towns,  and  to  many  flourishing  villages,  along  the  li 
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Illinois  is  divided  into  99  counties,  as  follows :  — 
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Whole  number  of  dwellings,  146,544;  of  families,  149,153;  of  farms,  76,205;  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  3,090 ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  35,070 ;  and  of  inhabitutj^ 
851,470,  viz :  whites,  846,104;  free  colored,  5,366.  Born  in  the  United  States,  736,931; 
of  foreign  birth,  110,593,  and  of  birth  unknown,  3,947. 

Religious  Statistics. —  The  Baptist  denomination  had,  in  1850,  265  chniches;  the 
Christian,  67  ;  Congregational,  46  ;  Dutch  Reformed,  2  ;  Episcopal,  27  ;  Free,  2; 
Friends,  6 ;  (>crman  Reformed,  2 ;  Lutheran,  40 ;  Methodist,  3o9 ;  Moravian,  2 ;  IV» 
byterian,  198 ;  Roman  Catholic,  58;  Swedenborgian,  1 ;  Tanker,  4;  Union|81;  Unita- 
rian, 6;   Universalist,  4;  minor  sects,  17. 

Educ(Uion.  —  In  1850  the  permanent  funds,  applicable  to  the  sappoxt  of  oominoi 
schools,  amounted  to  (790,120  66 ;  and  the  university  fund  amoanted  to  $90ljB89  SH^ 
and  the  seminary  fund,  to  $58,788  72  —  together  making  a  total  of  $939,798  96.  The 
whole  of  this  sum  has  been  borrowed  by  the  State,  which  pavs  6  per  cent,  intoest  oi 
the  amount.  The  interest  on  the  common  school  fund  is  $47^07  23,  wbioh  is  difided 
among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  childrcsll  nn'der  21  jesn 
of  age.  In  66  counties,  that'made  returns  for  the  year  1850,  there  were  2,641  otganised 
districts  and  schoolhouses.  The  total  amount  of  public  moneys  paid  oat  for  tcachwf 
wages,  during  the  year  was  (148,871  09 ;  amount  other  than  public  monera  $ftljB41  9D 
—  total  cost  of  teaching,  exclusive  of  buildings,  repairs,  etc,  $230,712  29.  Adults  us- 
able to  read  and  write,  41,233,  of  whom  were  foreigners;  5,947. 

The  Colleges  are,  Illinois  College^  at  Jacksonville ;  Shwrtleff  CoUege^  at  tipper  Altoa. 
/Baptist) ;  MKendree  College^  at  Lebanon,  (Methodist) ;  and  Snox  UoUegt^  st 
Galesburg. 

Number  of  periodicals^  in  1850, 119,  including  10  daily  papers. 

Surfave,  Geology  and  Soil.  —  Next  to  Louisiana  and  Delaware,  Illinois  is  the  moit 
level  State  in  the  Union.  A  small  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly,  and 
the  northern  portion  is  also  somewhat  broken.  There  are.  likewise,  considerable  de?^ 
tions  along  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  places  might  pssi 
almost  for  mountains.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  is  either  in  tsit-  - 
plains,  or  gently  rolling,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  ,  •^ 

The  largest  prairie  in  Illinois  is  the  Grand  Prairie^  embracing  the  eonntfy  betMiiH 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  which  ent^r  the  Wabash.     It  is  made  iqp  di^ 
points  of  timber  projecting  inward,  and  long  arms  of  prairie  extending  between.  "^ 

Much  the  largest  part  is  gently  undulating  and  fertile  land;    but  of  the  souflHrii^ 
portion,  considerable  tracts  are  fla^  and  of  rather  inferior  soil.     No  portion  of  it  is  — ^  ' 
than  six  or  eight  miles  distant  from  timber ;  and  coal,  in  abundance,  is  foand  in 
parts. 

The  minerals  most  common  to  the  north-western  section  are  lead  and  iron.    The 
diggings,  which  extend  into  the  adjoining  States,  are  the  most  prodactive  hMMrit^ 
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wa.  *  Silver  hu  been  fonnd  hi  thbi  rraion  hrtntnlxed  wMi  galena. '  'A.  great  cdal 
HI  cxtriidB  rnim  central  Iowa  to  iiorlfipni  Kentucky,  acroaa  the  State.  There  ara 
apriiign  in  Uallatiii,  Jaekooii,  VcnnilMoti  and  other  oonntieii.  Immemte  bouldera  of 
lite  arc  rmiaciitly  seen  nnoii  the  eniTacc. 

I  the  botlomx,  or  allavial  bonlorH  or  the  rivers,  the  soil  Is  chiefly  formed  from  the 
Mits  (larriig  tlocKl.  It)  some  ca»o«  the  mold  is  twcnty*five  feet  and  upward  in  depth. 
•«bcth  of  the  allavial  land  is  unfit  for  invMrnt  caltivation,  althoagh  it  is  productive 
mbcr.  A  tract  calltxl  the  "  AmtM-icaii  Bottom,"  extending  along  the  Mississippi  for 
niles  and  about  6  miles  In  average  width,  ia  of  this  formation.  The  prairie  lands, 
BDgh  not  M)  prodaetive,  arc  yet  not  inferior  for  many  agricnitnral  purposes,  and  are 
trrcd,  wliorc  wood  iit  to  be  had,  on  accoant  of  their  saperior  aalnbrity.  The  banens, . 
ak  openings  have  frecinently  a  thin  soil. 

hiu/. —  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  113  miles  long,  from  Chicago  to  La 
e,  at  the  heed  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  lUinoia.  Originally  a  State  work,  it 
rar  in  the  handx  of  a  company.  • 

ailroadx.  —  The  principal  points,  from  and  to  which  the  several  lines  extend,  are: 
»go,  where  at  least  seven  lines  centre ;  Altai,  which  is  the  terminns  of  three  linen ; 
sna,  which  is  connected  with  Chicago  on  the  east,  and  Cairo  on  the  sonth  ;  Cairo, 
re  the  great  central  railroad  connects  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad ;  Rock 
id,  the  west  terminns  of  the  Chicago  and  Bodt  Island  Railroad,  where  a  bridge  is 
a  thrown  across  the  Mississippi,  the  first  ever  attempted. 


kbl. — Illinois,  in  a  former  attempt  at  great  public  improvements,  became  Involved  in 
avy  debt  which  she  could  not  pay.  To  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  niinois 
Michigan  Canal,  she  adopted  a  compromise  with  her  creditors,  like  that  made  by 
State  of  Indiana. 

<n  the  1st  January,  1851,  the  State''debt  was  $^.784,481  43,  and  Canal  debt  $7,843,- 
43.     Th(^  canal  tolls  in  1850  amounted  to  (119,406  97  net. 

rofrress.  —  The  settlement  of  Illinois  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  The  growth 
>hicago  has  been  surprising  even  among  western  cities.  At  the  census  of  1050,  it 
ibered  29,903;  her  present  population  (say  1853),  is  50,000.  Chicago  thus  showi 
enormous  increase  of  66  per  cent,  in  less  than  three  years.  This  city  is  the  great 
ral  point  of  trade  and  emigration  for  the  northwest,  and  most  continue  to  be  so ;  in 
ter,  at  least,  all  the  travel  and  trade  of  that  region  most  come  round  the  foot  of  (he 
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lake  through'  her.    Htmdreds  of  foreign  emigrants,  nevAy  landed!,  {lua  Hmnigh  Inr 
streets  every  day.     There  are  quite  a  number  of  railroads  terminating  herey  eitber 
jected,  begun  or  in  operation,  including  the  Michigan  Central,  and  Bovthem,  which 
nect  Chicago  with  the  east.  • 


XXXm.    MICHIGAN. 
Michigan  is  divided  into  43  counties,  as  follows :  — 


Oountiea. 

Pop. 

CoHntiei. 

Pfljp. 

CountitM.                   /Vp- 

CbMCMt. 

l¥ 

Allegan, 

5,125 

Houghton, 

708 

llarquette                186 

Ottawm, 

uv 

Barry, 

Berrien, 

6,072 

Huron, 

210 

fii^n«aw, 
SaniUi:, 

MM 

11,417 

Ingham, 

8,681 

&21  other  co'^j''**' 

Branch, 

12,472 

Ionia, 

7,597 

Mason,                       9S 

I^Clar« 

18^ 

Calhoun, 

19,162 

Jackson, 

19,481 

Midland,                    65 

St  Joseph's. 

IV» 

Cass, 

10,907 

Kalamazoo, 

18,179 

Montcalm,               891 

Schodlcrafty 

11 

Chippewa, 

898 

Kent, 

12,016 

Monroe,               14,698 

Shiawaoee, 

5.» 

Clinton, 

5,102 

T^apeer, 

7,029 

Newago,                   510 

Tuscola, 

m 

Eaton, 

7,058 

I^nawee, 

26,872 

Oakland,             81,270 

▼  an  ouren, 

MM 

Genesee, 

12,081 

Livingston, 

18,485 

Oceana,                   800 

Washtenaw, 

nim 

HUlsdale, 

16,159 

Macomb, 

15,580 

ODtonagoDy              889 

WaTiia, 

^v» 

Whole  number  of  dwellings,  71,716 ;  of  families,  72,611 ;  of  farms,  34,089  ;  of 
ufacturing  establishments,  1,979  ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  41,784 ;  and  of  inhabitants,  307^ 
654;  viz :  whites,  395,097 ;  free  colored,  2,557.  Bom  in  the  United  States,  34X391;  d 
foreign  birth,  54,852 ;  and  of  birth  unknown,  1,211. 

Religious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  58  churdies;  the  Chiistias^l; 
Congregational, 29 ;  Dut<;h  Reformed,  6;  Episcopal,  25;  Free,  1;  Friends,?;  liidiicni^ 
12;  Methodist,  103;  Moravian,  1;  Presbyterian,  67;  Roman  Catholic,  42;  Qnoi^i; 
Univcrsalist,  6 ;  minor  sects,  1. 

Education,  —  Michigan,  in  1850,  contained  3,097  schools,  of  which,  2^525  oflly,  natt 
returns :  132,234  children  attended  school ;  amoont  of  school  money  appn>priated  fv 
school  purposes,  ^194,330  78.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  private  achooisi  m 
4,065.  A  State  Normal  School  has  been  established  at  li^mUaflti,  with  ao  f  iluwiaisl. 
of  school  lands.  Number  of  adults  in  the  State  unable  to  lead  and  write,  6^SL,fi 
whom  3,009  were  foreigners.  ^ 

The  University^  at  Ann  Arbor,  had  7  professors,  64  stndeala,  and  a  library  of  fiiiW 
volumes.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  had  5  ptofc—ora  and  So  utmkjh 
An  agricultural  department  is  provided  for  by  the  new  constatntioii.  8L  PkiM/fgOdk/jt^ 
near  Detroit^  a  Roman  Catholic  institulion,  had  4  professors,  30  atadenta,  and  aOH^ 
of  3,000  volumes.  There  are  numerous  academies  in  the  State,  ooBnected  with  Ai 
University,  and  receiving  an  apportionment  of  the  University  Fond. 

The  number  of  periodicals  was  67,  including  3  daily  papers* 

Canal,  —  The  General  Government  have  made  a  donation  of  750,000  acres  of  hd^ 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  around  the  Falls  of  St  Mary ;  and  the  ViA 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  authorities  of  Michigan,  will  probably  be  i  innpklorti 
1855,  giving  an  uninterrupted  communication,  by  water,  through  the  Great  Lshe^^l 
Welland  Canal,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  canaJs,  to  the  ocean.  •  A 

Railroads.  —  Michigan  has  two  transverse  railroads:  one  extending  from  DetniHrfl 
New  Bufl'alo,  to  Chicago ;  and  the  other  from  Toledo  and  Monroe,  via  White  IMP 
and  the  Indiana  northern  railroad,  to  the  same  destination.  There  are  alao  seversllMf 
railroads  in  the  State.  H 

Surface^  Soil,  Geology,  and  Minerals.  —  Michigan  is  composed  of  two  peninaabftf^^l 
south-eastern,  and  larger  one,  enclosed  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron ;  the  mk 
western,  and  smaller  one,  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  .i# 

The  southern  peninsula  has  generally  a  level  or  rolling  surface.  T  i^astem  ^^aKtim0 
a  distance  from  5  to  25  miles  from  the  shore,  is  almost  a  dead  level;  sreatwaid  tliskit 
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vises  into  an  ifngnlar  rid^some  parte  of  wbioh  sttein  a  hiight  of  fiMmi  VOO  to  700  feet 
^fbore  the  sea  leveL  This  ridge  has,  boweTer,  a  inoeh  greater  pioximitgr  to  the  eaeteni 
ilban  to  the  western  margin,  and  serves  to  separate  the  tribataiies  discharging  into  Lake 
ilichigan  from  those  flowing  into  Hvon  and  Erie.  The  portion  of  tiie  southern  part 
of  the  State  denominated  hiUyi  branches  off  fixmi  the  principal  ridge  in  different  direo- 
tions.  The  hills  consist  of  an  irregalar  assemblaffe  of  somewhat  conical  elevations, 
occasionally  attaining  a  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  but  ordinarily  of  not  more  than 
from  30  to  40  feet,  rassing  westward  to  Lake  Michigan,  tlie  country  assumes  a  vety 
cradual  descent,  exhibiting  a  gently  undulating  but  very  rarely  broken  surface.  The 
Sufwer  peninsula  may,  in  a  comparative  point  of  view,  be  said  to  possess  a  great  even* 
mfBBB  of  surface,  with  a  sufficient  declivity,  however,  to  allow  its  waters  to  drain  off  in 
fiTcly  and  healthy  streams.  The  coast  of  both  Michigan  and  Huron  is  sometimes  exhi- 
bited  in  steep  banks,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  300  feert  To  the  traveller,  the 
ooontry  presents  an  appearance  eminently  picturesque  and  ddightful ;  through  a  con- 
Uiderable  portion  the  surfieice  is  so  even  and  free  from  brush,  as  to  admit  of  carriages 
being  driven  through  it,  with  the  same  facility  as  over  the  prairie  or  common  road. 

The  Southern  Peninsula  is  of  the  same  ge<dogical  formation  as  Western  New  York, 

rocks  consisting  of  mostly  horizontal  strata  oflimestones,  sandstones,  and  shales ;  the 
limestones  being  generally  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  near  the  lakes,  and  the  sand- 
stones in  the  interior.  The  soil  covering  these  shales  is  either  alluvial  or  diluvial,  and 
has  a  depth  varying  from  1  to  150  feet.  The  upper  sandstone  occupies  the  central 
and  more  elevated  portions  of  the  peninsula,  ana  discovers  itiself  often  immediately 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil  Its  thickness  and  general  inclination  are  uncertain. 
Quarries  of  this  stone  have  been  opened  in  numerous  localities  on  and  south  of  Grand 
River.  It  generally  admits  of  being  easily  quarried,  furnishing  a  good  building  mate- 
rial, and  is  frequently  used  for  grindstones.  The  stratum  undarlying  the  sandstone  is  ft 
gpay-colored  limestone.  The  limestone  of  Michigan  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  subgranu- 
lar  structure,  quite  compact,  and  well  adapted  to  affricultoral  purposes,  and  though  at 
Many  points  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  viduable  Hmc  upon  burning,  not  unfrequently 
it  is  too  silicious  to  answer  that  purpose.  Gypsum  is  found  in  sevmd  places;  and  in 
all  those  localities  where  the  sngerior  stratum,  or  carboniferous  limestone  formation 
oiBts,  there  are  indications  of  the^ existence  of  bituminous  coaL  Mari  b  abundant;  it 
is  composed  of  deposits  of  recent'shells,  and  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  calcina- 
tion, it  has  been  found  to  piMuce  lime  of  a  superior  quality. 

Primitive  boulders,  or  "  lost  rocks,"  are  discoverable  in  eveiy  part  of  ttie  State,  espe- 
cially upon  the  coasts,  and  upon'  the  margin  or  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  These  are 
found  of  enormous  dimensions  on  the  coast  of  Huron,  especially  north  of  Saginaw  Bay. 
Here  granite  masses  exist,  weighing  fit>m  1  to  100  tons,  or  even  more.  Michigan  bears 
evident  marks  of  once  having  been  partially  or  entirely  inundate^].  It  is  skirted  by  a 
belt  or  heavily  timbered  land,  about  25  miles  deep,  surrounding  the  entire  lake  coast, 
which  lies  several  feet  below  the  adjoining  plains  and  openings,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  bed  of  the  lakes  long  after  the  waters  receded  fit>m  the  plains  and  burst  their  barriers 
through  the  Gulf  of  St  Liawrence. 

The  surface  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  is  much  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
and  plains.  The  eastern  portion,  from  the  head  of  the  peninsula  to  the  **  Pictured 
Rocks,"  is  represented  as  undulating,  rising  gradually  from  lakes  Michigan  and  Sup^abr 
to  the  interior,  where  it  terminates  in  a  more  elevated  table-land,  with  a  shore  on  tne 
north  sandy,  and  on  the  south  calcareous  rock.  Westward  the  country  becomes  broken  • 
into  hills,  with  intervening  plains,  until  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Poreupine  Mountains, 
^rhich  form  the  dividing  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  from  those  of 
Liake  Michigan.  The  highest  peaks  toward  the  western  boundary  have  been  estimated 
at  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  high.  The  ridge  is  Often  broken  through  by  the  lamer 
streams,  bordered  by  extensive  valleys.  The  spurs  of  these  mountains  project  in  diirer- 
ent  directions,  often  exhibitins;  their  denuded  cuffs  upon  the  northern  shores.  This  ridge 
has  a  greater  proximity  to  the  northern  coast,  which  it  lines  with  rock,  from  the  Pic- 
tared  Rocks  to  the  western  extremity  of  this  peninsula,  except  where  interrupted  by 
occasional  plains  of  sand.    In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  whether  we  regard  soil  or 
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climate,  this  northern  peninanla  is  little  inviting;  bnt  it  bat  rich  rewtiroea  in  its  nit 
pine  forest!),  and  in  its  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  The  geological  character  of  the  saoit 
stonoa  which  form  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  mark  them  aa  belongiog  to  the 
Silurian  system,  of  which  indeed  the  rocliB  of  the  lower  peninsula  form  a  part.  Bit 
these  sandstone  strata  in  the  upper  peninsula  have  been  upheaved  and  penetrated  bj 
dikes  of  granite  and  trap,  in  connection  with  which  the  famous  copper  and  ixon  depaali 
of  that  region  are  found.  The  great  copper  region  is  principally  confined  to  the  Kew» 
naw  I'eiiinsula.  The  extreme  length  of  the  tract  is  aboot  135  miles,  with  a  width  at 
from  one  to  six  miles,  but  it  is  only  in  spots  that  the  veins  of  copper  are  found.  WHk 
the  copper  a  considerable  portion  of  silver  ia  also  intermingled.  Some  of  the  maA 
succe^itiul  mines,  as  the  Fhcenix,  Cliff,  and  North  American,  are  sitaated  on  Fb|^ 
BJver.  The  Pkcenix  was  the  first  mine  wrought,  not  properly  at  first,  owing;  to  want  of 
experience;  but  it  has  since  been  carried  on  with  tne  most  promising  auccesa.  He 
Cliff  mine,  three  miles  from  the  Phoenix,  was  the  first  mine  that  was  opened  in  a  tr^ 
"■  ■  nraDdd 


scientilic  manner.  This  mine  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid,  and  ia  nnpat 
in  itsi  produce ;  masses  of  solid  native  copper,  of  from  10  to  100  tons,  bring  extracted  by 
mining  Ojit'rations  from  regular  veins  of  the  metal.  The  copper  la  mixed  with  variable 
proportions  of  silver,  which  is  always  found  free  from  any  alloy,  and  often  occnra  ca. 
bedded  in  the  solid  copper,  as  if  welded  to  it  only  at  the  points  of  contact.  Tbia  mlM 
produces,  on  an  average,  900  tons  of  fine  copper,  and  about  $3000  worth  of  pate  nIw 
per  annum. 

The  North  American  Company  have  a  mine  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  CliS^  withiD  I 
half  mile  of  that  celebrated  mine.  ■ 

These  mines  were  discovered  in  1844  and  1845,  and  are  situated  in  amygdaloMhl 
trap  rocks,  near  their  junction  with  sandstone  rocks.  The  veins  traverse  the  lioetft 
direction  of  the  trappean  masses  and  stratified  rocks.  Stone  hammers  used  by  thi 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  in  old  pits,  have  disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  these  lodeerf^' 
native  copper  were  known  probably  for  thousands  of  years  before  the*white  men  Ht 
foot  upon  this  continent.  All  the  to'>ls  indicate  that  the  mines  were  virToaght  tf 
savages,  who  employed  fire  to  cause  the  rock  to  crumble  away  from  the  copper,  M 
then  broke  off  masses  of  the  metal.  Few  of  these  old  excavations  are  deeper  thaoH 
or  eight  feet,  but  tbey  are  of  considerable  extent  A^d  trees  growing  upon  the  BiniM 
soil  of  these  pits  prove  that  the  mining  operations  were  carried  on  many  centuries  ago. 

There  are  other  mines  on  the  Cutunagon  River,  and  a  freat  number  of  new 
have  recently  been  opened. 

The  iron  region  of  this  district  is  of  equal  importance  with  the 
extends  on  both  sides  of  Kewenaw  Peninsula.     The  moat  remarkable 
the  neighborhood  of  Chowiate  River.     According  to  the  United  81 
their  report,  for  1851.  this  iron  region  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  and' 
world,  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  finer  varieties  of  wrought  iron  and  HtCf-tT 

occurs  in  a  metamorphic  formation,  bounded  by  two  granite  beltn,  one  on  the 

the  other  ou  the  south,  and  it  is  prolonged  westerly  beyond  the  Machigani] 
The  ore  coiisists  mainly  of  the  specular  or  peroxide  of  iron,  with  an  adinixt 
fino-griiine<l  magnetic.  In  some  instances,  the  whale  ridge  or  knob  ap|)car8 
of  one  rna!'!<  of  pure  ore — so  pure  that  no  selection  is  required,  bnt  an  tinlimited  qiM^ 
tity  might  be  tjuarried,  or  picked  up  in  loose  blocks  around  the  slopes.  In  othm  C' 
OR  is  mixed  with  seams  of  quartz  or  jasper  which  renders  it  lees  vuluable,  and  reqinl. 
^  more  care  in  the  selection.  The  iron,  in  such  cases,  presents  a  banded  struvtmrfJi 
altt.-rnating  seams  of  steel  gray  and  brilliant  red.  The  appearance  of  a  inooutaiu  f^ 
thus  made  up  if  extraordinary.  This  region  possesses  an  inexhauHtibte  supply  oti,_ 
ore,  of  the  best  quality,  removed  from  12  to  30  miles  from  the  lake  shore,  with  a  mBA 
no  means  sterile,  and  covered  with  a  hoavy  growth  of  maple,  yellow  hirch,  pine,* 
oak.  The  "Iron  Mountain"  of  Missouri  becomes  insignificant  compared  with  l' 
immense  deposits. 

TutfH.«.  — The  city  of  Detroit  had  by  the  census  of  1850,  31,059  inbabiUuts. 
censud  tiiken  in  October,  1853,  it  had  increased  to  34,436.  The  stream  of  imm' 
has  been  somewhat  diverted  from  Michigan,  but  it  ia  atill  in  a  rapid  progress  c 
menl. 
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XXXIV.    WISCONSIN. 
HON8IN,  in  1850,  was  divided  into  31  conntiM,  u 
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JV 

OuMfMb 

JV 

a-i>» 

»» 

187 

FmddnUe, 

1M«8 

8,708 

amttCnii, 

884 

<,1IS 

G».t, 

16,170 

lUntln^ 

808 

8«ik, 

4,871 

1,T4S 

g™.». 

>,<U 

Il..F»t>^ 

8,841 

8,878 

eu 

bo. 

I^tSO 

HDnik., 

81,077 

Walworth, 

17,888 

W65 

j.ir<>m 

1MI7 

roHir. 

1*80 

WMhnBloa, 

18,4U 

S.«8 

E.n.11., 

10,788 

B.d>c, 

14,878 

W...k«l>, 

18,174 

n,e« 

L.a)>«H, 

11,841 

Bichkua, 

808 

Wiuelaco, 

10488 

19,1S8 

L«r<wite, 

489 

ikdc 

80,108 

)  whole  number  of  dwellings  was  66^6;  of  forms,  14,806;  of  manufactoring 
ishments,  1278 ;  of  tona  of  abipping,  2,945 ;  of  famities,  S7fi08 ;  and  of  inhabitanta, 
il ;  viz. :  whites,  304,565 ;  &ee  col<ned,  626.  Born  fn  the  United  States,  197,912; 
:ign  birth,  106,695 ;  of  birth  unknown,  784. 

'■igiotis  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  28  churches;  Christian,  S; 
egational,  33 ;  Dutch  Befonned,  3 ;  Episcopal,  19 ;  Free,  2 ;  Lntberan,  18 ;  Me* 
t,  54 ;  Presbyterian,  21 ;  Roman  Catholic,  57 ;  Union,  1 ;  Uuiversalist,  1. 
tcation.  —  The  capital  of  the  school  fond  amounted  on  the  Xst  June,  1861,  to 
)94  41,  which  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  |37,666  61.  It  is  expected  that 
L,943  44  will  be  eventnallj'  realized  from  the  ^e  of  the  school-tanas.  Out  of, 
'  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  SO,  61,597  attended  schools.  There  were  alag 
State,  87  private  or  select  schools,  with  an  average  of  75  pupils.  The  State 
rti^,  located  at  Madiaon,  was  founded  in  1848,  and  is  well  endowed.  BetoU 
t  was  founded  in  1846,  and  in  1850  had  6  piofesaois,  and  25  stadents;  and  ita 
'  contained  about  2,000  volames. 

iodicat  Press.  —  The  whole  number  of  periodicals  published  in  Wisconsin  in  1850 
9,  of  which  6  were  diuljr  newspapers. 

AKAvorft.  —  Several  Bail- 
roads  are  already  finished,  or 
in  progress ;  one  alon?  the  lake 
shore  connectinff  Klilwftukie 
with  Chicago,  and  another  from 
Milwaukie  to  Madison,  design- 
ed to  extend  thence  across  the 
State;  and  a  third  from  Mil- 
waukie to  Janeeville. 
_^__  _  _^_   _  Surface    and    Sj»V.  —  The 

^^■-  ■■  -■         '  south-eastern    portion    of   the 

is  marked  by  ravines  at  the  streams,  bat  little  depressed  below  the  sunroundioff 
Its  prominent  features  are  the  prairie;  the  oak  opening;  the  woodland  on  the 
of  streams;  and  the  natoral  meadow.  Proceeding  north,  to  the  Fox  and  Wi»- 
I  riverf,  and  Green  Bay,  the  timber  increases,  and  the  soil  gradually  changes  from 
getable  mold  of  the  prairie  to  a  sandy  loam.  The  surface  also  becomes  some- 
depressed  and  uneven,  diversified  with  timber,  rolling  prairie,  large  marshes  and 
ive  swamps,  having  an  abundant  growth  of  cranberries  and  wild  rice.  Still,  north 
est  the  surface  becomes  more  uneven,  and  the  streams  Ta[»d,  afibrding  an  abund> 
if  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from  the  immense  forests  of  evei^ 
scarcely  surpanacd  on  the  Western  Continent.  The  immense  produce  of  piaa 
r  is  already  more  than  200,000,000  feet,  for  which  a  ready  market  is  found  througb- 
e  Mississippi  valley. 
;  soil  of  the  prairie  consists  of  a  dark  Iwown  vegetable  mold,  fiom  one  to  two  feet 
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in  depth,  very  mellow,  and  entirely  destitute  of  stone  or  graveL  The  subsoil  is  a  chy* 
isb  loam,  similar  to  the  soil  of  the  timbered  lands,  and  is  also  suitable  for  cnltiTatiaL 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  land  is  less  rich  than  the  prairie,  not  so  deep,  and  contains  km 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The  mining  region  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  9Mt^ 
unlike  that  of  any  other  mineral  distrid;,  promises  a  liberal  reward,  as  well  to  llie  fana 
as  to  the  miner.  The  soil  of  the  evergreen  district  is  mostly  sandy,  and  not  so  rich  ss 
in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  prairies  of  Wisconsin  are  so  skirted  and  belted  If 
timber,  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  immediate  and  profitable  occupation.  The  Cfi» 
titg-5,  which  may  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  land  of  the  State,  owe  tUk 
present  condition  to  the  action  of  th^  annual  fires  which  have  kept  under  all  other 
growth,  except  those  varieties  of  oak  which  can  withstand  the  sweep  of  that 
Nature  has  thus  <^  cleared  up"  Wisconsin  to  the  hand  of  the  settler,  and  enriching  Jill 
yearly  burnings,  has  at  the  same  time  left  sufficient  timber  on  the  ground  for  fence  wm 
fire  wood.  The  low  level  prairie,  or  natural  meadow,  of  moderate  extent,  is,  so  _ 
rally  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the  settler  finds  on  his  own  fann, 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  abundant  pasturage  for  his  stock  in  summer,  on  tk 
open  range ;  and  hay  for  the  winter  for  the  cutting. 

Geology — MineS'  —  The  limestone  underlying  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  fonns  tti 
immediate  basis  of  the  alluvium  of  Southern  Wisconsin.  This  ^ological  district  cat 
prises,  in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  southeriy  of  the  valley  of  Ik 
Wisconsin  River,  the  whole  of  the  slope  toward  Lake  Michigan.  In  many  portioiiB  flf 
this  district  the  lime  rock  disappears,  and  the  out-cropping  sandstone  famishes  a  §m 
material  for  building.  The  lead-bearing  rock  of  the  mineral  region  is  a  poions  Ear 
stone,  prevailing  throughout  Grant,  Lafayette,  and  Iowa  counties,  comprising  fbnrJMl 
of  the  ^'  lead  district "  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  remaining  fifth  being  in  die  Stain 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  annual  product  of  the  Wisconsin  lead  mines  is  not  less  than  40,000,000  poniA 
Northern  Wisconsin  also  includes  the  western  portion  of  the  iron  and  copper  regies fli 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Towns,  —  In  1834,  Milwaukic  contained  only  two  log  houses.  The  population  ii 
1850  was  22,137.  During  the  year  ending  March  1,  1853,  120  firame  and  40  brick 
buildings  were  erected.  The  manufactures  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1853,  alDoal^ 
ed  in  value  to  $2,050,663. 
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Iowa,  in  1850,  was  divided  into  49  counties,  as  follows :  — 


Counties. 

Pop. 

Counties. 

Pop. 

Ccnmties. 

jVl 

Allamakee, 

777 

Delaware, 

1,759 

Keokuk, 

43tt 

Appanoose, 

8,131 

Des  Moines, 

12,987 

Lee, 

18,860 

Benton, 

672 

Dubuque, 

10,841 

Linn, 

6^44 

Black  Hawk, 

135 

Fayette, 

825 

Louisa, 

4,939 

Boono, 

735 

Fremont, 

1,244 

Lucas, 

471 

Buchanan, 

617 

Henry, 

8,707 

Madison, 

1,179 

Cedar, 

3,941 

Iowa, 

822 

Mahaska, 

5,989 

Clark, 

79 

Jackson, 

7,210 

Marion, 

5,482 

Clayton, 

3,873 

Jasper, 

1,280 

Marshall, 

338 

Clinton, 

2,822 

Jefibraon, 

9,904 

Monroe, 

2,884 

Dallas, 

854 

Johnson, 

4,472 

Muscatine, 

5,781 

Davis, 

7,264 

Jones, 

3,007 

P^. 

551 

Decatur, 

965 

'  iv>ik. 

Potto  wattGOieo, 

Poweshiek, 

Scott, 

Tama, 

Taylor, 

Van  Buen, 

WapeDo^ 

f^anoD, 

WailllH|^lflB| 

Wtyno, 


Since  the  census  of  1850,  Pottowattomee  county  has  been  divided  into  the 
named  counties :   Adair,  Adams,  Audubon,  Bancroft,  Bremer,  Boena  Vista, 
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Carroll,  Caw,  Cerro  Gordo,  Cbeiokee,  Cbk^asaw,  Clw^,  Crawford,  DJckiatpM, 
t,  Floyd,  Fox,  Franklin,  Qreene,  Gmndy,  Qatbrie,  Haacock,  Hurdin,  Hajrisoo, 
1,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Ko&euth,  Monona,  MiUs,  AOtchell,  Mbntgomerv,  O'Brien,  Ooe* 
lo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahontaa,  Bisley,  Sac,  Shelby,  Sioox,  Union,  Wahkoui 
bsgo,  Worth,  Wrieht^  and  YelL 

vhole  nnmber  of  dwellinga  in  tbe  State  was,  at  the  abora  date,  32,962 ;  of  fami- 
517 ;  of  farms,  14,805 ;  of  raano&ctnring  establiibmentB,  483 ;  of  tons  of  sUp- 

and  of  inhabitants,  193,214,  viz.:  whites,  191,879;  colored,  335.  By  a  Btata 
taken  in  1852  the  popalation  wax  233,733.  Bom  in  the  United  Stateo,  170,63&; 
go  birth,  31,333;  and  of  births  unknown,  363: 

^ioui  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  16  churches ;  Christian,  S  i 
fiational,  14;  Episcopal,  4;  IMenda,  5;  Ctennan  Reformed,  1;  Latberan,  4j 
list,  50;  Moravian,  3 ;  FicBbyteriao,  24 ;  Boiaan  Catholic,  17 ;  Union,  2;  UoiTe^ 

•aiion.  —  A  superintendent  of  public  vutruetum  w  chosen  by  the  people  for  thraa 
All  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  this  State,  all  escheated  estateo,  and  such  par 
:  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  in  Iowa,  ood- 
a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  rents  of  the  nnsold  lantb,  are 
ble  to  ihe  support  of  common  schools.  The  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  or 
r  public  lands  granted  for  the  support  of  a  University  remain  a  perpetual  fond  to 
in  such  an  institution.  The  school  fand  amounts  to  about  |360,000. 
e  were  33  periodicals. 

■oads.  —  None  have  yet  been  completed,  bat  several  have  been  projected,  espe* 
me  to  cross  the  State  from  the  mouth  ot  Rock  River,  (to  ooaoect  there  t^  • 
across  the  Mississippi  with  the  eastern  lines)  to  Council  Blufis,  on  the  MisMHrn. 
^S  and  Soil.  —  The  lead  region  crosaes  the  Missisaippi  into  the  eastern  border 
State.  In  the  central  part  ofit  is  a  great  coal  field  20,000  sqoare  milea  in  extent 
il  is  fertile ;  a  large  part  of  it  prairie,  but  with  saflicient  timber  for  ose,  and  tbe 
)  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  ene^^ic  popolation. 
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laiion.  —  A  large  part  of  the  returns  of  the  ceDBua  of  1850  was  destroyed  by  one 
Treat  fifps  at  ii:\n  Francisco ;  but  as  to  most  of  the  counties,  a  statement  of  iba 
tail  previously  been  made  to  the  legislature.  In  1852,  another  census  was  taken 
Btale  authoritiia.     The  results  of  both  so  far  as  known  an  stated  below:  — 
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^Viinthg 

%^Mv^V| 

Omm. 

OoobHm. 

V 

^^ 

MBO/ 

1862. 

MMl; 

Wtk 

£1  Dorado^ 

20,985 

esHm.  40,000 

Santa  Clara, 

6/4 

*m 

Klamath, 

(from  Trinity)           580 

Santa  Cmz, 

i^n 

Lob  Angeles, 

no  rettims, 

7,881 

Shast6, 

(ftvA  Tuba) 

*m 

Marin, 

828 

1,086 

Sierra 

MM 

Mariposa, 

4,400 

8,969 

Siskiyoa     (fWm 

Trimty,  ajtot^,  &  Kkmdi] 

1    UN 

Mendocino, 

56 

416 

Solano, 

580 

MM 

Monterey, 

1,872 

2,728 

Sonoma, 

5«1 

Ml» 

N»pa, 

il4 

2,116 

Suttef, 

S,080 

1^ 

Nevada, 

(from  Yuba) 

21,865 

Trinity, 

659 

vm 

Placer, 

(from  £1  Dorado) 

10,784 

Tuolumne, 

no  ratania, 

urn 

Sacramento, 

11,000 

12,589 

Tulare, 

(from  Mariposa) 

M« 

San  Diego, 

no  returns, 

2,932 

Yolo, 

1,003 

Mfi 

San  Joaquin, 

4,000 

5,029 

Yuba, 

19,032 

IMN 

San  Francisco, 

21,000 

86,151 

^ 

t 

San  Louis  ObLspo, 

1,886 

984 

Total, 

117,538 

ilM« 

Santa  Barbara, 

1,185 

2,181 

■ 

4 

Humbolt  County,  from  Trinity,  and  San  Bernardino  Ck>anty,  from  Lios  AogeleSi 
counties  erected  since  1852. 


The  population  of  1852  was  composed  as  follows :  — 


White  inhabitants,  male, 

**  "         female. 

Citizens  over  21  years  of  age, 
Negroes,  male, 
<*       female, 

«<       over  21  years  of  age, 
Mnlattoes,  male, 
**        female, 

"         over  21  years  of  age, 
Indians  (domesticated),  male, 
"  "  female, 


151,115 

29,741 

98,84i 

1,637 

258 

1,259 

424 

98 

407 

19,675 

12,864 


Indians  over  21  years  of  age, 
Foreign  residents,  male, 

**  **'        female, 

**>  *^        over  21  yean  of  age, 

TOTALS. 

Whites, 

Citizens  over  21  years  of  age, 

Negroes, 

Mulattoes, 

Indians  (domesticated) 

Foreign  residents, 


Myifl 


IMpI 


1^9 


In  this  estimate  the  county  of  El  Dorado  is  not  included,  which  will  probably  addii 
the  whites,  30,000 ;  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  over  21  years  of  age,  12,000;  li 
the  negroes,  200 ;  to  the  mulattoes,  50 ;  to  the  Indiana,  1,000 ;  and  to  the  foreign  mfr 
dents,  5,000 — making  a  final  total  of  whites,  210,858 ;  citizeits  over  21  years  of  ig^ 
105,344 ;  negroes,  2,090 ;  mulattoes,  572 ;  Indians  (domesticated),  33,539 ;  foreign 
dents,  59,991. 

The  conntics  of  Nevada,  Placer,  and  Yuba  reported  9,809  Chinese.     The  other 
ties  embraced  them  without  discrimination  under  the  general  head  of  foreign  residolil 
the  number  is  believed  to  approximate  25,000. 

Extent,  etc.  —  The  new  State  of  California,  stretching  for  700  miles  along  the  eofl| 
of  the  Pacific,  includes  an  area  of  189,000  square  miles.  The  whole  coast  is  doM^ 
bordered  by  a  range  of  low  mountains,  behind  which  rises  one  much  more  loftyi  knoil^ 
as  the  Sierra  Nevada^  the  boundary  of  the  great  interior  table  land  stretching  east  tofc 
flocky  Mountains.  Between  these  two  ranges  lies  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  IlL 
Sacramento  rivers,  the  two  valleys,  forming  one,  500  miles  long  and  60  broad. 

The  coast  is  generally  precipitous  and  rugged;  and  for  its  extent  presents  few 
harbors.     The  bays  of  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  an 
finest,  and  there  are  eleven  other  inferior  ones.     San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  mort 
portant  in  the  world,  not  merely  as  a  harbor,  but  also  and  mainly  from  the  great 
of  which  it  has  suddenly  become  the  seat     This  bay  is  separated  firom  the  sea  by 
low  mountain  range,  and  only  a  narrow  gate,  about  a  mile  wide,  affords  an  en 
It  is  land-locked  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  protected  on  all  sides  from  the  w 
Passing  through  this  narrow  entrance,  the  bay  opens  to  the  right  and  Icft^  exteodiiy 
each  direction  about  35  miles,  having  a  total  length  of  70  and  a  coast  of  275  mileii  j 
is  divided  by  projecting  points  and  straits  into  three  separate  compartments,  of    ^'' 


t  northern  two  are  caUed  San  Pablo  and  Sniaaon  baya.  The  am&oe  ia  much  bfoWh 
'  numerous  i£>landa — some  mere  rocks,  and  others  giass-ooreiedt  rising  to  the  heiglil 

300  to  800  feet  Directly  fronting  the  entrance,  moontaina,  a  few  mites  from  the 
ivre,  rise  about  2,000  feet  above  the  water,  crowned  by  foreata  of  lofty  cypresa,  whiak 
p  visible  from  the  sea,  and  make  a  conspicuous  ]and-mark  text  veasels  entering  the 
J.  Behind,  the  rugged  peak  of  Mt  Diavolo,  8,770  feet  high,  orerlooka  the  surround^ 
fcountry  of  the  bay  and  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  not  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast,  but  a  little  sea  of 
elf,  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  defensible  gate.  The  head  of  the  bay  is  about  4D 
ilea  distant  from  the  sea,  and  there  commencea  its  connection  with  the  valley  of  the 
on  Joaquin  and  Sacramento. 

This  valley,  though  till  lately  unknown,  (for  all  the  old  Spanish  settlementa  weaa 
Iween  the  shore  and  the  coast  range)  indudea  in  an  agricultnial  as  well  as  miniBg 
int  of  view,  the  best  part  of  California.  It  is  exposed  to  extensive  inundations  fiofli 
p  numerous  mountain  streams  which  rush  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevadb, 
d  in  the  rainy  season  andfluring  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  fill  the  riveia.  It 
along  the  channels  of  these  tributary  streams,  as  they  flow  between  the  overhanging 
[Nuitains  that  the  gold  is  principally  sought  and  fonndC  The  first  discovery  was  made 
February  1848,  by  some  persons  employed  in  building  a  saw  mill  on  the  Ameriean 
»k,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento.  At  that  time  the  population  of  Calilbr- 
n  did  not  number  16,000.  But  the  news  spreading,  immigrants  rushed  in  firom  iD 
lea,  and,  in  September  1850,  thb  newly  acquired  region  was  admitted  a  State  of  the 
lion. 

CUmate.  —  The  seasons  in  California  Ae  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  wet,  ooiae> 
ooding  to  summer  and  winter.  The  dry  season  commences  with  May.  The  nortk- 
it  winds,  following  the  course  of  the  son's  sreatest  attraction,  then  commence  to 
yw,  and  in  their  passage  across  the  snow-dad  ndges  of  the  Bocky  Afoontaina  and  tbt 
eita  Nevada,  become  deprived  of  all  their  moiatnre.  They  thoefore  paaa  over  tkla 
Is  and  plains  of  California,  where  the  temperature  is  very  high  in  the  summer,  in  a 
ry  dry  state,  and  absorb  like  a  sponge  all  the  moistore  the  atmosphere  and  sorftioe  of 
9  earth  can  yield.  The  dry  season  commences  much  earlier  in  the  south  than  towards 
s  north,  and  continues  some  time  after  the  sun  repasses  the  equator  at  the  autuumal 
ainox. 

Below  latitude  89  deg.,  and  west  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  foreata  of 
lifornia  are  limited  to  some  scattering  groves  of  oak  in  the  alvleys,  and  along  the 
rders  of  the  streams,  and  of  red- wood  on  the  ridges  and  on  the  gorges  of  the  hiUs«» 
netimes  extending  into  the  plains.  Some  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  dwarf  shrubs, 
ich  may  be  used  as  fuel.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  Stete  presents  a  surface 
tbout  trees  or  shrubbery.     It  is  covered,  however,  with  various  species  of  grass,  and, 

many  miles  from  the  coast,  with  wild  oats,  which  in  the  valleys  grow  most  luxuri- 
tly.  These  grasses  and  oats  mature  and  ripen  early  in  the  dry  season,  and  soon 
use  to  protect  the  soil  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  As  the  summer  advances, 
t  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  to  a  considerable  depth,  soon  becomea 
lausted,  and  the  radiation H)f  heat  from  the  extensive  naked  plains  and  hiU-atdea  ia 
y  great.  As  the  sun  rises  from  day  to  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
imelouded  brightness,  and  pours  down  its  rays  on  the  dry,  un|m>tected  surface  of  tbo  '. 
xntry,  the  heat  becomes  so  much  greater  inland  than  it  is  on  the  ocean,  that  an  * 
der-cnrrent  of  cold  air,  bringing  the  fog  witkkit,  rushes  over*  the  coast  range  of  hiUs, 
d  through  their  numerous  passes,  toward  the  interior.  Every  day,  as  the  heat  inland 
ains  a  suflicient  temperature,  the  cold,  dry  wind  from  the  ocean  commences  to  blow.- 
lia  is  u.sually  from  11  to  1  o'clock;  and,  as  the  day  advances,  the  wind  increases  and 
ntinues  to  blow  till  late  at  night  When  the  vacuum  is  filled,  or  the  equilibrium  of 
5  atinoh^phere  restored,  the  wind  ceases;  a  perfect  calm  prevails  until  about  the  san^p 
nr  th(;  following  day,  when  the  same  process  commences  and  progresses  as  before, 
nd  these  phenomena  are  of  daily  occurrence,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  dry 
ason.  'rh(^s(^  cold  winds  and  fogs  render  the  climate  at  San  Francisco,  and  all  along 
e  coast  of  California,  except  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  it,  probably  more  uncom« 
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fiortable  to  those  not  acctutomed  to  it  in  Bnmmer  tbatf  in  winter.  A.  faw  mflsB  Irii^ 
where  tbe  heat  of  the  sun  modi&es  Hod  eoftena  the  wind  from  tbe  nmii,  ihe  dimate  a 
moderate  and  delightful.  The  heat,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ta  not  k>  peat  m  4k 
retard  labor  or  render  exercise  in  the  open  air  uncomfortable.  The  nighla  am  oealJBi 
pleasant  Tlus  deBcription  of  climate  preraila  in  all  the  valleyt  akmg  tbe  coaiAm^ 
and  extends  throughout  the  country,  north  and  south,  as  fax  eaatwara  mm  tba  ^n^Bf^ 
tiie  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  In  this  vast  plain,  the  sea-^reoB  Joaoa  ito  iabaM% 
and  Ihe  degree  of  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  during  tbe  snmaiv  mt»ndu,is  aMt 
greater  than  ia  known  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  latitndea.     It  ta  ilry,  I 


tbemM  i 


oially  in  the  deep  ravlnea  of  the  streams,  the  thermometer  fieqnentiy  nuij 

deg.  to  115  deg.  in  the  shade,  during  three  oi  fouir  hours  of  the  day,  aay  i 

o'dock.     In  the  evening,  as  the  sun  decUnes,  the  radiation  <tf  heat-ccaaea.     The 
dry  atmosphere  from  the  mountain  spreads  over  tbe  whole  ooontry,  uid 
nights  cool  and  invigorating. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  the  climate  being  relieved  from  these  N.  S. 
the  8.  W.  winds  net  in  from  the  ocean,  surcharged  with  moistnie;  the  Taim  c( 
and  rxtntinue  to  fall,  not  constantly,  bat  with  fieqaency  greater  or  less  accordiag  to  At 
aeaeon  and  the  latitude.  ^ 

AgriculluraL  —  The  climate  and  soil  of  California  are  well  snited  to  tiie  gniw1b4 
wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats.  The  temperature  along  the  coast  is  too  cool  for  tbe  Mh 
oessful  culture  of  maize  as  a  field  crop.  Oats,  of  the  speciea  which  is  caltivatcd^ 
the  Atlantic  States,  are  annually  self-sowed  and  produced  on  all  the  plains  a4M)'~ 
along  the  coast,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  Bca-breeze  has  a  marked  ioftaeuoe 
climate.  In  the  rich  alluvifd  valleys,  wheat  and  barley  prodnee  from  iotij 
bushels  from  one  bushel  of  seed.  Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  oniona,  in  &itt  all  4 
roots  known  and  cnltlvated  in  the  Atlantic  States,  ate  prodooed  i 
In  all  the  valleys  east  of  the  coast  range  of  hills,  tbe  climate  is  ai 
mature  crops  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Qrapes  and  melons  are  grown  ia 
abundance,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  many  other  fruits.  /  *  ' 
Bgricalture  been  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  wbeat:. 
mills  having  been  erected,  California  is  no  longer  dependant  on  importations 
supply  of  bread-stuffs. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  and  the  discoverj  of  gold,  tbe 
products  of  the  conntry  consisted  almost  exclosively  of  hides  and  taUow.     'X 
nians  were  a  pastoral  people,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  tbe  raising  of 
cattle  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Wheat,  barley,  maize,  beana,  and 
were  cultivated  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  coiunmption.     The  a! 
cattle  for  their  hides  and  tallow  has  now  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
and  cattle  from  the  Mississippi  valley  are  driven  by  thousands  to  snpply  this  di 

Gold  Re/^on.  —  The  gold  region  of  California  io  between  400  and  AGO 
and  from  40  to  00  miles  broad,  following  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     It 
those  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  the  3a 
and  San  Joaquin,  and  extend  eastwardly  from  50  to  60  miles,  till  they  attain  aa 
tion  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  terminate  at  the  base  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Npvada.     It  also  includes  the  country  north  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Sacramento, 
Klamath  in  California,  and  on  Rogue  river,  and  the  Umpqua  in  Oregon.    Tht^re  ai 
rous  streams  which  have  their  sources  ijathe  Sierra,  and  receive  water  &om  iu 
snows.     These  streams  form  rivers,  from  10  to  IS,  and  30  miles  apart,  which  i 
their  channels  through  tbe  ranges  of  foot-hills  westwardly  to  the  plain,  rdiI  di^cmfat^ 
into  the   Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.     The  principal  forma^^in,  ^^   subatrair-"' 
these  bills,  is  talcose  slate ;  the  superstratum,  sometimes  pene  to  a  great  ci' 

quartz ;  this,  however,  does  not  cover  the  entire  &ce  of  tbe  conn  ',  >>  ^  extendi': 
bodies  in  various  directions  —  is  found  in  masses  and  small  fa  n  ts  on  tbe^ 
and  seen  along  the  ravines,  and  in  the  mountains  overhanpi  i  rivers,  and 
hill-«ides  in  its  original  beds.     It  crops  out  in  the  valleys  and  i  top*  of  "^ 

and  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  entire  country  over  which  it  *      "^ 
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emble  evidences  and  indications,  it  has  come  to  be  the  univereally-admitted  opinion, 
nong  the  miners  and  intelligent  men  who  have  examined  this  region,  that  the  gi>ldj 
hether  in  detached  particks  amd  pieces ^  or  in  vewif,  Vfa$  created  in  combination  with  the 
iartz.  The  rivers,  in  forming  their  channels,  or  breaking^  their  way  through  the  hills, 
tTe  come  in  contact  with  the  qnartr  containing  the  gold  yeim,  and  by  constant  attri* 
>n  cut  the  gold  into  fine  flakes  and  dust;  and  it  is  found  among  the  sand  and  gravel 
their  beds  at  those  places  where  the  swiftness  of  the  onnent  reduces  it,  in  the  diy 
aaon,  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  where  a  wide  margin  is  consequently  len 
I  each  side,  over  which  the  water  rushes,  during  the  wet  season,  with  great  force.  As 
e  Telocity  of  some  streams  is  greater  than  that  of  others,  so  is  the  gold  found  in  fine  or 
arse  particles,  apparently  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  attrition  to  which  it  has  been 
posed.  The  water  from  the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  in  finding  its  way  to  the  rivers,  has 
t  deep  ravines,  and,  wherever  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  quartz,  has  dissolved  or 
ambled  it  in  pieces.  In  the  dry  season,  these  channels  are  mostly  without  water,  and 
Id  is  found  in  the  beds  and  margins  of  many  of  them  in  large  quantities,  but  in  a 
Qch  coarser  state  than  in  ^he  rivers,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  moderate  flow  and 
mporary  continuance  of  the  current^  which  has  reduced  it  to  smooth  shapes,  not  unlike 
bble.s,  but  has  not  had  sufficient  force  to  cut  it  into  flakes  or  dust.  The  dry  ^  dig- 
ng8^'  arc  places  where  quartz  containing  gold  has  cropped  out,  and  been  disintegrated, 
ambled  to  fragments,  pebbles,  and  dust  by  the  action  of  water  and  the  atmosphere. 
he  gold  has  becm  left  as  it  was  made,  in  aU  imaginable  shapes  —  in  pieces  of  all  sizes, 
>m  one  grain  to  several  pounds  in  weight  The  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  gener- 
ly  in  invisible  particles,  are  also  wrought  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  process  of  crushing 
id  amalgamation. 

The  deposits  of  California  gold  in  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  amounted,  in  1648| 
about  $45,000;  in  1849,  to  about  $10450,900;  in  1850,  to  upwards  of  $36,000,000; 
1851,  to  $50,000,000;  in  1852,  to  $54,000,000 ;  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1853|  to 
iwards  of  $50,000,000.  Total  to  October  1, 1853,  $208^36,025.  The  total  export  of 
Ad  from  California,  for  the  year  1853,  was  $82,000,000. 

Ihicns  and  Cities.  —  The  principal  town  is  San  Francisco^  built  on  a  narrow  penin- 
la,  just  within  the  bay  of  that  name,  on  which  it  fronts,  having  the  ocean  five  miles  in 
e  rear.  In  spite  of  immense  losses  by  fire,  it  already  is  a  place  of  40,000  inhabitants, 
ib  many  costly  fire  proof  buildings,  and  an  immense  commerce.  The  two  principal 
tenor  towns  arc  Sacramento  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  Stockton  on  the  San 
aquim,  the  first  about  150  miles,  the  second  about  100  miles  from  San  Francisco  by 
iter,  and  t  lie  great  depots  respectively  for  the  northern  and  southern  mines.  Numerous 
ler  towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  mining  districts.  Of  the  old  Spanish  towns  the  prin- 
»al  are  San  Die^o,  Los  AngeloSy  and  Monterey. 

History,  —  The  first  colonies  were  planted  in  1768,  by  the  Spaniards  —  chiefly  by 
ests  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  whose  object  was  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  Cath* 
c  faitli.     The  mission  stations  which  are  found  in  the  country  were  established  by 

9  renowned  order;  but  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  those 
ssions  were  broken  up  and  the  lands  sold.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the 
meet  ion  with   Mexico,  the  authority  of  that  nation  over  California  was  very  loose. 

distance  from  the  metropolis  indeed  would  tend  to  such  a  result     The  people  tnore 
in  once  declared  themselves  independent,  and  as  often  rejoined  the  confederacy.     In 
46  California  was  occupied  by  the  United  States'  forces;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
>e  Hidalgo,  2d  Fi;b.,  1848,  the  whole  country  was  ceded  to  that  government 
Indians.  —  Besides  the  domesticated  Indians  attached  to  the  former  missions,  and 

10  constituted,  till  the  era  of  the  gold  discoveries,  a  large  part  of  the  population,  there 
;  a  number  of  bands  of  wild  Indians,  a  feeble  and  timid  race,  but  who  have  in  more 
in  one  instance  been  driven  into  hostilities  by  the  violence  of  the  immigrants. 
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tain  eii><t  of  the  MisetSBippi.  It  is  more  than  twenty  miles  wide,  and  tbe  ascent  and  de- 
scent are  so  gradual  tha;t  it  is  not  easy  to  aacertain  the  precise  sntnnut. 

The  Platte,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  coarse  flows  throneh  a  plain  destitnte  ei 
wood  except  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  which  are  very  few.  As  the  traveller  aaccwfa 
the  river,  after  passing  the  9Sth  parallel  of  longitude,  the  country  giadoaUy  becomes  bn^ 
ren,  and  its  continued  elevation,  by  depriving  it  of  rain,  limits  even  the  growth  of  gm^ 
except  the  short  buffalo  grass  which  famishes  pasturage  in  the  spring  and  somnut  tt 
immense  herds  of  buflalo.  Theae  plains  are  traversed  by  the  Pawnee  Indiuu,  redtooii 
at  about  12,000  in  number. 

The  only  portion  of  this  immense  territory  which  holds  out  at  present  amy  indnee- 
ment  to  immigrants  is  the  south-west  corner  of  it,  bordering  on  the  Missouri  river  sad 
extended  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  hdand.  This  tract  belonged  till  mj 
lately  to  the  Omahas  and  Otoes,  but  they  have  been  induced  to  sell  oat,  and  a  large  in- 
migration  is  preparing  to  occupy  it  It  is  a  rich  prairie  conntty,  like  tbe  adjoiitag 
portions  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  bat  deficient  in  timber. 


XL.    KANSAS. 
The    new   territo^   of  — — 

Kansas,  erected  in  l8oi,  is 
bounded  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  on  the  east,  by 
Nebraska  on  the  north,  by 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  on 
the  west,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  37th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  separating  it  from 
the  Indian  territory,  and 
farther  westward  by  the 
northern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  general  features  of 
this  territory,  about  130,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  very 
much  resembles  those  of 
southern  Ni^braska,  already 
described.  The  eastern  por- 
tion is  a  fertile  prairie  coun- 
try, but  deficipiit  in  limber, 
passi  1 1  g  grad ually  towards 
the  west  into  an  elevated, 
dry,  and  barren  region, 
which,  in  some  parts,  to- 
wards the  southwest,  be- 
comes !i  watt^rleiw  desert  of 
moving  sand.  The  Kansas 
river,  which  in  its  general 
character    much    resembles 

the  Platte  and  ia  about  the  same  size,  is  followed  along  the  upper  coursic  of  its  I 
fork  by  the  road  to  New  Mexico.  The  Indians,  who  till  lately  oedDpie«l  tbr  db 
bordering  on  the  State  of  Minsourl  (most  of  them  fragments  of  tribes  r('movt>d  froii 
east  of  the  Mississippi),  have  been  persuaded  to  sell  out  Ihcir  lands,  atnf  ;i  tiit''  of  ■at 
gration  is  preparing  to  flow  in.  As  the  act  erecting  this  territory  has  opened  h, — iri 
the  same  is  the  case  with  Nebraska,  —  to  slaveholders,  by  a  great  brraoh  of  bitk-'^ 
many  think,  a  great  competition  ia  likely  to  take  place  between  atavehcMing  ^ 
non-slaveholding  immigrants. 
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XLL    DELAWARE. 
Delaware  is  divided  into  three  connties,  as  follows :  — 

CouKTiBS.  White*.     Fr.eoTd.  SUbm.    ToUU.  I  Commies. 

Kent,  16,119       e,S50  M7     !2,816  Siunx, 

BawCude,  34,833        7,568  194      43,7mI 

Totob,  ...... 

There  were  in  the  State,  6,063  bmu,  and  fil3  mannfkctniing  estabiiafaments ;  the 
■hipping  was  11,980  tons. 

Relxgimts  Statistics.— The  Methodists  had,  in  1850, 106  cfaaTches;  the  Baptists,  12; 
the  Presbyterians,  36 ;  the  Episcopalians,  21 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  3. 

Education. —  It  is  onW  recently  that  any  system  of  pnblic  schools  has  been  iutrodnced 
into  this  State.  In  18^,  there  were  14,400  children  attending  thoae  schools,  while  the 
nnmber  of  adults,  unable  to  read  and  write,  amoonted  to  10,181,  almost  the  whole  of 
whom  were  native  born. 


WkUm.     JFV.ecFd,   Stae*.    TolaL 
10,848        4^3»        I,U8      3S,9SS 

71,289       17,907       S,18»     91,9SS 


XLIJ.     MARYLAND. 


This  Btate  is  divided  into  20  counties, 
8  on  the  eastern,  and  13  on  the  westem 
shcwe:  — 


CODHTIKS.      Wlutet.     Fret  CoFi.    Saef.   ToUL 


Cudiiw. 

e,0S8 

»,788 

808 

»,6M 

c«a, 

IMTS 

1,618 

844 

t8,88» 

DorchMter, 

10,788 

8,807 

4,383 

18,877 

Kent, 

6,616 

8.148 

3,637 

n,»8« 

Qmen  Anne**, 

,     7.040 

8,174 

4,270 

14,4U 

8ome«rt, 

18,880 

3,483 

8.688 

33,406 

Tdbot, 

7,080 

1.597 

4,134 

13,811 

Woreoter, 

11,401 

8,014 

8,444 

18,868 

Total.. 

77,878 

34,639 

35,997 

118,504 

WKBTEKX  SnOKE. 


CeciiTUB.        WhUtt.  Free  CoCd.  Smet.    TbtoL 
ADegfaan^,  31,633  413  734     32,76) 

Aqiw  AniDde],    16,543       4,603     11,349     83,393 
Uakimore,  175,308     13,570       6,7]8    110,646 


CalTert, 

3,630 

1,630 

4,486 

9.646 

CmtoU, 

18,667 

974 

975 

30.S16 

Charley 

0,666 

913 

9.684 

16,163 

Frederick, 

83,314 

8,780 

3,913 

40,987 

HAribrd, 

14,413 

1,777 

3,166 

19,306 

9,435 

1,311 

5,114 

16,860 

Prince  Geoige'i, 

,    8,901 

1,139 

11,510 

11 ,360 

StMwy-^ 

6.180 

MSI 

6,842 

13,698 

W.du<«b». 

S6,»» 

1,8» 

1,090 

S0,S4« 

lotab,      840,711    48^48    84,871  434,U1 

The  whole  number  of  dwclUnga  was  81,708;  of  faimfl,  31,860;  of  manufacturing 

e8tat)Iishnionts,  3,Rfi3 ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  203,000 ;  of  families,  87,^ ;   and  of  inhabit- 
ants r)H;j,o:t-I ;  vi:!, :   whites,  417,943 ;  free  colored,  74,723 ;  slaves,  90,368.     The  number 
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the  Cblambia  only  at  the  months  of  the  severa]  ifven  uni  ^tfeMiM-eiBpilfiag  leto-iitMrf 
thas  opening  a  passage  through  the  hilly  banier. 

Of  those  streams  rnnningfrqpi  the  tionth,  the  principal  n  the  "WiDamette,  •■  the  bub 
of  which  the  chief  settlements  have  hitherto  been  mader.  The  conntr^  lying  betwii 
this  river  and  the  coast  range  of  monntains  is,  perhaps,  as  beantifialljr  ntaatod-aBilifdl 
Watered  as  any  part  of  the  Territory.  Aboat  10  miles  from  the  month  of  the-  Willaiwlfc. 
on  its  eaat  bank,  is  Portland.  Six  miles  farther  np  w  MiluiaiMe,  at  the  foot  of  Av-Ab 
The  Tuality  river,  which  enters  aboat  10  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Mb  aad  Mir 
whose  mouth  are  Lynn  Citff  and  Oregon  City,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  WiUanwfterifHi 
in  the  coast  range,  by  several  branches,  which  running  nortbeaat  uid  sootbevrt  s^lrMi 
the  Tuality  plains,  through  which  their  combined  watert  Sow  into  the  WflhuHOfa 
Along  this  river  and  its  sources  may  be  found  abundance  of  fir  and  oedar,  with  alt«nn» 
strips  of  prairie ;  and  several  saw-mills  have  been  pat  in  operation  on  the  brancbn  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  ' 

The  next  tributary  of  importance  is  the  Yamhill,  which  empties  nomo  twrnty-lwo* 
three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tuality.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaox  to  wttMi 
three  miles  of  Lafayette,  the  county-seat  of  YamhiD  eoantj,  located  at  Une  falU  jax 
above  the  junction  of  the  north  and  soQth  forks.  The  vaUey  of  the  north  f<^iTk  is  mmI 
in  extent  and  not  very  well  timbered,  many  of  the  fhimen  being  compelled  to  ^  five* 
six  miles  to  the  mountains  for  fence  rails;  but  aloog^  the  htHs  is  some  onk,  wliA 
answers  well  enough  for  iirewood.  The  south  fork  has  a  more  extended  valley,  bnntf- 
ful  and  level.  Along  the  banks  may  be  found  considerable  fir  and  other  timber ;  jcl 
many  farmers  on  the  broad-spread  prairies  and  along  the  fooit  of  the  ookm  rangr.n 
compelled  to  draw  their  timber  several  miles.  The  bold  binfls  alonr  the  west  side  of  llr 
valley  afford  plenty  of  stone,  which  can  be  worked  to  vesy  good  adTsntagtr.  JUat 
twenty  miles  higher  up  the  Willamette,  is  a  much  older  pnce,  beanfifnlhr  located,  wi 
is  the  county-seat  of  IVIarion  county,  and  the  capital  of  me  territorj'  of  Ow-gon.  Tte 
best  agricultural  district  in  Oregon,  as  yet  considerably  setHedi  is  oontpoflea  of  Yi» 
hill,  Polk,   Benton,  Linn  and  Marion  counties. 

South  of  the  Yamhill,  some^twenty  miles,  is  the  Reikreal,  a  beantifol  prairie  tAj, 
as  yet  little  settled.  Next  is  the  Lucamute,  about  twelve  lalles  distant,,  well  snnM 
with  timber.  The  soil  along  this  river,  and  thence  to  Mary's  rirer^ft  distance  of  (%^ 
teen  miles  further  south,  is  good.  At  the  mouth  of  Mary's  riv«r  Is  the  town  of  3Wf- 
vUle  on  a  prairie  which  extends  six  or  seven  miles  northward,  bat  with  jrfeiity  of  Uinfcr 
on  the  rivers.  The  mouth  of  Mary's  river  may  be  considered  Ae  head  of  navigkfts 
above  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  at  Oregon  city. 

West  of  the  coast  range,  and  between  that  and  the  sea,  for  twenty  or  <hlrty  niBoi 
south  of  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  extend  the  Clataoj)  platocs  vanrimc  i) 
width  from  six  miles,  at  the  river,  to  fifteen,  and  from  that  down  to  notliing.  TJmjsi 
slnit  out  from  the  interior  by  the  west  rangei  and  are  at  present  acoesaible  only  fron  thr 
sea  or  river.  Lrjciafflon  is  situated  on  those  plains,  a  few  miles  above  Astoria.  8oM 
of  llur  best  furina  in  the  territory  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  are  very  vahiabtr'  from  tkpt 
nearne.-7!s  to  tnarkt^t,  farmers'  produce  bringing  much  higher  prices  at  Astoria  thaa  stt^j 
other  point. 

The  Willamette  also  receives  many  tributaries  from  the  westward,  of  ^rfaiih  tli«  p^ 
cipal  are  the  Cluckamus,  entering  opposite  the  Tuality;   Pudding  river,  the  Santi~ 
on  which  are  Santiam  City,  and   Syracuse;    and  Cullapoy,  a  creek,  entering  aboat 
miles  below  Mary's  river,  and  having  the  town  of  Albany  at  its  moatL 

There  are  uUo  a  number  of  settlements  on  the  Umpqna,  which  rises  in  the  rame 
of  mountains  with  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Willamette,  but  farther  to  thr 
and  which,  inst<-ad  of  llowing  north,  penetrates  the  west  range  and  enten»  thi.- 
Rogue  river,  which  runs  in  a  similar  diiecuon,  but  stiH  further  to  the  south  am! 
from  the  California  boundary,  has  become  famous  for  its  gold  di^ngs.     Tbi 
are  confined  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountains,  leavii^  a  laFge  extent  of 
agncultura)  land,  which  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  permanent  settlers,  whs  are 
thither  by  the  profitable  market  at  their  ooora. 

Puget's  Sound,  and  the  district  adjacent,  in  the  new  territoiy-  of  Waahloglon,  ii 
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lactiBg  &  hrge  namber  of  tettlera,  in  oonaideralioii  of  itt  agrienltnnd,  liiwlininfl  mi 
ing  lesoorces,  together  with  the  tet  that  an  ezoellent  omI  mine  ha^  leeentf y  bew 
xmied  there.  The  first  American  MMlers  north  of  ti|e  Ck>lnmbia  river  lootfed  thamr 
leB  on  the  prairies,  near  01ynipi%  afc  the  month  of  tne  Tenalqnit  or  Skut^a  ttvMb 
idb  enters  the  southernmost  poiafc  df  tha^.soundf  in  Oetoberi  1845.  •Thw  wove  fiftem 
m  in  making  a  journey  of  sixty  mile^ftDm  Cowlitz  Landing  to  the  oouqd^  bavi^g 
n  eoropelied  to  cut  a  road  thiMi|di  ihor  heavily  timbered  part  of  the.  oonntry.  li 
6  other  settlements  were  made^  aaa  tbe  first  grist-mill  of  the  neighborbood  areotoil, 
rions  to  which  event  the  inhabitanii  had  been  obliged  to  subsist  on  boiled  wheat|.<y 
id  it  by  hand.  The  town  of  01)rapi%in  which  the  first  log  cabin  waabwlt  ia  1847, 
beady  of  respectable  size,  and  imtuwwli  &  waakLy  newspaper.  Claims  are  b^ipg:  tahpn 
Ikooses  and  saw-mills  erected^  mA  tlda  Mlhigto  ngglected  territory  is.mQking  rapid 
Jea  in  its  advancement  towaida  % 


^^  «v  i  *. 
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?itB  organization  of  this  tenitey  dMMMJ^  ftoaa  March  8, 1849«  It  ladndfiB  all  thf 
rict)  not  less  than  150,000  a^Mia  ute^  mwma  "Wisconsin,  Iowa,  the  Bfissoiui  and 
ish  America.  Till  recently  almaafc  !!■  mhvim  at  tWa.tract  belonged  to  the  Indian^ 
cessions  very  lately  obtained  flom  Hm  Slkama^  bava  laid  open  a  great  part  of  It  Apr 

^nts  into  which  immigianta  ape  nptdhf  flowing 

territory  in  1850  was  divided  into  9eoqntiM|  as  Ibllows, — but  sinoe  that  data 
population  has  largely  increased :  — - 


Oountiti. 

pop. 

Benton, 

418 

Dakotah, 

584 

•(3  1. 

»7 

M|BW  viNMlMi*  |MPk 

Ibnkalah,  188  WsbtfhMr,  U$ 

FBmBina,  1,184  Waftnifali,  180 

BanMsy,  S,ftT  WaAbglDai        1|M8 

• 

*be  whole  number  of  dwellings  waa  1,002 ;  o{  farmii  157 ;  of  famiUesi  l^liB^  and  of 
lUtants  6,077,  viz. :  whites,  6t088;  al  free  eoloied,  80.  Born  in  the  United  States, 
fj ;  of  foreign  birth,  2,048 ;  of  biBth  nnknowOt  22. 

hee  of  the  Country. — CVtwote.— &iirc88  of  tJke  Jlfimfn/^*.-— Taking  the  distance 
he  Mis;9is8ippi,  within  this  new  territoiv^from  the  influx  of  the  Upper  Iowa  river  to 
.  of  the  Crow  Wing,  it  cannot  be  less  than  500  geographical  milesb  The  qualihf  of 
soil  between  these  points,  reaching  west  inde&itelv,  is  of  the  richest  kind  or  n|^ 
Is  and  river  bottom,  containing  a  mixture  of  woodland  and  prairie,  and  is  well 
pted  to  all  the  cereal  grains.  Indian  com,  which  cannot  be  cultivated  at  Saull  Sie 
ne  in  latitude  46  deg.  30  min^  is  raised  hj  the  Indians  annually  and  ripens  early  in 
pist,  at  the  very  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  B^d  Lake,  north  or  them.  The 
;r  point  is  but  a  few  seconds  south  of  north  latitude  49  deg^ 

'olney  app<*ars  to  have  been  the  first  observer  to  notbe  the  prevalence  of  a  valley- 
ent  from  the  tropical  latitudes  up  the  fifiississippL  It  is  evident  that  tliis  ffutf-currenft 
»  not  spend  its  force  until  it  has  well  nigh  reached  the  southern  termums  of  the 
ca  summit.  It  \^  certain  that  the  extreme  upper  Blississtppi  escapes  those  icy  winds 
I  Hudsotis  and  Baffin's  Bays,  which  are  often  felt,  duruig  the  sfNring  months,  in 
hern  ^li(lli^^1n  and  northern  Wisconsin.  The  same  latitodes  wbiob  cross  the  lake 
ntry  give  a  milder  climate  in  the  vallsy  of  the  upper  MississippL 
oth  biink<  of  the  Mi  !«Hisi«ippi,  within  tOe  boundaries  of  Minnesctet  are  quite  elevated* 
(  elev:«Ti(,ii  i<  nieky  and  ofurn  precipitous,  at  the  river's  brink,  as  high  as  St.  A»* 
lyV  V\\\,^.  A:M)ve  that  |>oint,  a  suei^ession  of  elevated  platnSf  of  Iks  drift  stratum^ 
e  in  \un\  <  iiiinicterize  both  banks,  as  far  up  as  Sandy  Laksi  and  with  intermissions, 
e  to  the  i;tilH  of  Packagums.  The  stfununs  of  this  region  flow  into  the  Bfississippi 
I  rapid  cnrrcntx  and  cascades,  pr«;senting  nutiisrous  seats  for  hydraulic  works ;  and 
5ne  fore-t-  of  M inni*Nota  may  b«f  nMuUlv  e<mver(sd  into  InmbsTf  to  M>pplv  the  central 
lower  portionn  of  the  Mississippi.    The  falls  of  Ht  Croix»  of  tbs  Chippewa,  and 


and    «b*«t 

twentj^ws 
hondradiiaH 

utheboshHi 
of  Davigitia 
for  tteaH- 
boats  of  ha. 
rj  tonnuB^- 
Above  umt 
&1Ib,  steam* 
boats  of  mo^ 
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other  tributa- 
ry Htreams, 
have  been  al- 
ready occQpi- 
ed  in  part  with 
saw-mills.  At 
the  folia  of  St 
Anthony, 
where  the  Aus- 
WBsippi  drops 
20  feet  perpen- 
dicularly, with 
strong  rapida 
above  and  be- 
low, its  power 
may  be  thrown, 
by  a  series  of 
mill-c  anal  a, 
apon  almost 
any  amonnt 
of  machinery. 
This  point, 
which  is  dis- 
tant nine  hun- 
dred miles  a- 
bove  St.  Louis, 

The  MisBiBsiPFi  Biv£R  originates  in  the  erratic  bk>ck  group,  or  drift  stnttun,  cf  At 
north,  in  longitude,  18  deg.  west  of  Washington,  and  north  latitode,  47  deg.  13  niiB.M 
sec.  This  stratum  develops  itself  in  a  prominent  range  of  sand-hiUs,  which  thiavtil 
copious  springs  of  the  purest  water  on  all  aidea.  These  infant  sources  of  tliB  **  fstlwfrf 
rivers,"  first  gather  themselves  together  in  a  handsome  lake,  called  Itasca,  of  some  fivii* 
seven  miles  in  length,  whose  shores  are  surrounded  with  deddnons  trees.  FVoib  ItM 
lake,  the  Mississippi  sets  out  on  its  coarse  of  more  than  3000  milas  to  tba  Gid^Wh 

7*!!»!S 

jj p._^____,  -   -  „         ,        ^  „  tatomo 

constitutes  the  keiffht  of  land,  and  which  rests  on  a  broad  nmse  of  a, ,„  ^ , 

rocks,  which  cross  the  continent  between  latitudes  44  to  00  d^i^  does  not  BM  at  af 
point  more  than  1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  ■•■  ■ 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Itasca  summit,  and  of  ita  ▼arions  steppea,  that  It  tea 
snbsoil,  or  deposit  of  an  aluminous,  or  impervious  character,  resting  beknr  the  nriM 
sand-plains,  loama,  and  loose  lacusbdne  heaa ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  tme  onmti 
the  retention,  at  those  heights,  of  a  vast  body  of  water,  in  the  sh^te  of  lakes,  vIM 
are  of  every  imaginable  size,  from  half  a  mile  to  thirty  miles  in  length.     It  will  wllw 


ina^  ron,(hB^ 
ing  the  frA 
ets,  as  hirt  m 
Sandy  Uh 
and  Paekifs. 
ma.  Thsj 
may  alio  » 
oeod  the  9i 
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river,  to  Ibi 
month  of  Isif 


outlet  16  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  14  inches — making  a  bodj  ot  pare  enstal  i 
gliding  rapidly  over  a  sandy  and  pebbly  bed.     This  great  niwtbam  stmtnm  mMh,  V 


,  perhaps,  to  say  that  10,000  of  these  lakes  exist  within  this  diafriot^  nnlfc  0 
14  ,     The  supply  of  water  to  these  lakes  is,  manifestly,  "  "      *    ' 


too  much, 

latitude  44''.     The  supply  of  water  to  these  lakes  is,  manifestly,  the  result  of  tfaa  §■» 

dcnsed  vapors  of  the  ocean,  wafted  from  warmer  ^titndes  to  these  broad 

They  may  be  considered  as  all  falling  under  two  classes,  those  with  clean  sandy 

and  a  considerable  depth,  and  those  whose  margins  are  muddy,  and  which     ' 

the   Zizania  palastris,  or  wild  rice,  and  are  comparatively  shallow.     The  fomur  Jl^ 

various  species  of  fish ;  the  latter,  serve  not  only  as  a  storehonse  of  grain,  for  the  naliM 

who  gather  it  in  August  and  September,  but  they  invite  myriads  of  water^fowl,  all 

thus  prove  a  double  resource.  i 

Tlie  country  round  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  to  the  Lake  cf  fl* 
Woods  and  the  old  Grand  Portage  of  Lake  Superior,  is  not  adapted  to  profitaUa  wgif 
culture.     Some  portions  of  it,  in  the  angle  west  of  Lake  Sn  exteaiUng  taWlt 

Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  source  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  ore  i      ea  n  cka,  metamonlik 
and  igneous,  entirely  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  agrkmltiue.     O   mt  poitioaB  <k1^ 
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g  across  the  actual  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  high  ground  of  the 
ail  Lake  and  Itasca  summit,  have  a  large  proportion  of  arid  sand-hUls  and  plains, 
almost  illimitable  number  of  lakes  and  quagmires.  The  proportion  of  fertile 
this  area  is  rendered  less  valuable  than  it  otherwiHC  would  be,  from  it«  isolation, 
» impracticability  of  connecting  the  good  tracts  by  roads.  West  to  the  "  heiriit 
,"  sloping  towards  the  valley  of  the  Red  river,  the  country  is  fertile,  consisting 
ds  and  prairies,  which  are  easily  traversed ;  this  district,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
y  partially  explored. 
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now  territory,  erected  in  1854,  includes  all  that  vast  extent  of  country,  some 
)  square  milcH  in  extent^  between  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  on  the 
vhicb  separates  it  from  Kansas,  to  the  fortv-ninth  parallel  on  the  north,  by  which  it 
*at('d  from  the  British  Possessions ;  the  Missouri  river  on  the  east  separating  it 
[iiitu'sota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri;  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  west,  separating 

Oregon. 

northwestern  half  of  this  Territory  consists  of  an  immense  table-land  included 
n  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Black  Hills  on 
nd  t»ast.     The  southern  portion  of  it  is  watered  by  the  Yellowstone  and  its  nu- 

bnuK'bc^s ;  the  northern  portion,  by  the  not  less  numerous  branches  of  the  Upper 
ri.     Tliese  two  great  rivers,  equal  in  size  to  the  Ohio,  finding  their  countless 

in  the  surrounding  mountains,  traverse  the  whole  district  in  a  north  easterly 
•n  ;  and,  after  coursers  of  not  less  than  1,200  miles  each,  unite,  and  having  turned 
therii  extremity  of  the  Black  Hills,  flow  together  to  the  south-east 

country  which  they  water,  and  which  is  yet  but  very  littie  known,  is  in  posses* 

the  Indians,  of  whom  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Blackfeet^  the  CrowSj  and  the 
/()//«.?,  —  reckoned  together  at  about  25,000.  This  region  abounds  with  buffalo  ; 
ng  scarcc^iy  visited  by  white  men,  except  by  a  few  hunters  and  fur  traders,  it  may 
rdtjd  as  the  Indian  paradise. 

Missouri  river,  augmented  by  the  Yellowstone,  having  turned  the  Black  HiDs, 
:)nth-eiist,  through  a  prairie  region,  skirting  an  inclined  plain  which  rises  gradually 
^  \vest(Tn  bank  to  th(^  Black  Hills,  the  great  South  Pass,  and  the  main  chain  of 
•ky  Mountains.  All  the  northern  part  of  this  plain,  which  is  comparatively  nar- 
lonfTjs,  as  well  as  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Sioux  Indians.  The 
n  portion  of  it,  which  is  much  wider  and  which  includes  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 
raska  riv(T,  lias  lately  become  well  known  as  the  route  of  the  over-land  emigra- 
•  the  South  Pass  to  Utah,  California,  and  Oregon. 

Nebraska  ris(»s  by  two  forks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  northern  branch  skirt- 
some  distance  the  southern  foot  of  the  Black  Hills.     These  forks,  uniting  in  lati- 

dr<r.  north,  and  longitude  101  deg.  21  min.  west,  flow  in  a  united  stream  to  the 
ri,  abt);it  i)20  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  Mississippi,  and  62 
elow  (ouneil  lihifl's.  The  lower  Platte  has  few  tributaries,  and  none  of  any  great 
le  priiiiipal  are  IClkhorn  river,  Loup  fork,  and  Wood  river  on  the  north,  and  Saline 
I  the  5()iuli.     It  is  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  so  shallow,  that,  excepting 

ll«).)  1,  it  15  fordable  in  almost  any  part.  It  is  full  of  islands  covered  with  cotton- 
A  illow  s,  and  shrubs,  and  the  shifting  sands  in  its  bed,  together  with  the  rapidity 

urn  nT.  cireetually  prevent  navigation.  Colonel  Long  estimates  that  only  forty 
f  its  lower  course  are  open  to  steam. 

1  its  mouth  to  fort  Laramie,  on  its  north  fork,  at  the  junction  of  the  Laramie 
he  (M)urse  of  the  Platte  overcomes,  by  an  imperceptible  rise,  an  ascent  of  3,000 
:i  (ii-f  :inee  of  ^iOO  miles.  Fort  Laramie  is  elevated  4,090  feet  above  the  sea  leveK 
b:ii  loit  to  the  t()p  of  the  South  Pass,  a  distance  of  300  miles  (in  the  latter  part 
•h  iIk-  n)a(l  tollows  the  Sweetwater  branch  of  the  Platte),  the  ascent  is  3,000  feet 

Tip  Souili  I'a.'^'^,  elevated  7,0S5  feet,  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  highest  moun- 
r  II.  29 
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of  free  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  was  438,916 ;  of  foreign  birth,  53,288 ;  of  triitt 
unknown,  462. 

Relig-ious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  48  churches;  Episcopal,  133; 
Friends,  26;  German  Reformed,^;  Jewish,  S;  Lntheran,  42;  Mennonite,  4 ;  Method- 
iBt,479;  Moravian,  12;  Presbyterian,  57 ;  Boman  Catholic,  65;  Tanker,  6;  Union,  10; 
Unitarian,  1 ;  Universaliat,  1. 

Education.  —  The  law  with  regard  to  echoolB  has  been  recently  amended,  and  te 
conntiiis  have  been  divided  into  school  districts,  in  which  it  is  imperative  on  the  inhatit^ 
antn  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  a  certain  period  in  each  year.  Many  of  tti 
counties,  however,  have  not  yet  complied  with  the  law.  The  schools,  as  they  exutedU 
June,  1850,  are  returned  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Primary  schools — number,  923;  teachers,  1,104;  scholars,  34,467 ;  total  umnl 
income  $225,260. 

2.  Academiee,  etc  —  number,  174;  teachers,  427 ;  scholars,  7,759;  totml  annoal  ifr 
come  $206,430.  The  whole  number  of  white  children  who  attended  school  within  or  ^r 
ing  any  part  of  the  year,  was  60,417 ;  and  the  total  number  of  free  colored  children  «m 
1,616 ;  of  adults,  who  cannot  read  oi  write,  the  whites  numbered  20,815 — 8^597  miSa, 
and  12,258  females;  and  the  free  colored  numbered  21,062— 9,423  males,  and  11^ 
females ;  and  of  the  total  number  of  white  persons  of  this  cIelbs,  17,364  were  naJttn 
born,  and  3,451  foreigners. 

3.  Collogcs  and  universities  —  professora  95,  students  1412,  total  annual  income 
$121,714  —  namely,incomc  from  public  funds  $3,200,  and  from  other  sources  $131^14; 
they  are  St.  John's  CoUcge  nt  Annapolis,  St.  Marj^i  College  (Catholic)  at  Baltimctt^ 
.St.  James's  College  (Episcopal)  in  Washington  County,  SLnaU  St.  Manft  CoBtfit 
(Catholic)  at  Emmett^burg,  Washington   College  at  Cheetertown,  etCn.,  etc. 

The  whole  number  of  periodicals  was  68,  including  6  daily  papers. 

GovemmeiU.  —  By  a  new  constitution,  adopted  July  4, 1851,  the  Senate  cc 
twenty-two  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  one  from  each  connty  and  two 
city  of  Baltimore;  and  of  a  House  of  Delegates,  of  not  less  than  65  nor  idotb  ttl| 
80  members  (at  present  74),  chosen  for  two  years  from  single  districts.  No  oonnty  jA 
have  less  than  two  delegates,  and  Baltimore  city  always  four  more  than  the  most  pflpS 
lous  eounty.  After  1654  the  sessions  are  to  be  biennial.  The  governor  is  chosen  1q^# 
plurality  of  votes,  for  four  years. 

Public  Debt.  —  The  nominal  debt  of  the  State  on  the  lit  December,  1850,  amonnlal 
to  $15,424,381  46 ;  but  the  real  debt  amounted  only  to  $10,960,601  79.  The  fiolt^ 
fund  at  the  above  date  amounted  to  $2,000,726,  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  debt 
To  meet  these  liabilities,  in  addition  to  The  proceeds  of  a  special  anDoal  tax.  ibc  SWv 
has  $-'),341,801  84  in  productive  property,  consisting  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc,  and  $15^i(i 
013  17  in  property  not  now  productive. 

Canals  and  Railroads. —  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  from  Alexandria  In  Vfc-  ■ 
ginia  to  Cumberland,  191  miles,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  BalUinm 
to  Wheelini^,  on  the  Ohio  river  319  miles,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000,  seeoHtA 
vast  amount  of  western  commerce,  and  open  to  the  markets  of  the  east,  the  rich  minfl( 
deposits  of  Alleghany  county.  The  other  railroads  are  the  Philadelphia,  WilmingMb. 
and  Baltimon;  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  and  the  Washipijijfc 
Branch  Railroad,  and  the  Annapoliti  Branch.  There  is  a  short  canal  and  milroad  aa|A 
the  neck  of  the  Delaware  peninsula,  partly  in  Maryland,  the  canal  being  navigiib|^^B 
sloops  and  barfires;  and  also  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water  Canal.  ^^| 

Getilogif.  Coal.  —  The  most  important  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  Apalaj^f 
chain,  as  it  exists  in  Maryland,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  carboniferous  formntion.  anlQp 
included  beds  of  coal  and  iron.  There  are  three  important  coal  areas  within  the  QtiM\ 
two  northwest  of  the  po-called  backbone  of  the  Alleghany  monutain ;  the  nortbw-a  ' 
Youghiogeny  field,  estimated  to  contain  250  square  miles;   the  middle  i  "    " 

Negro  and  Meadow  moimtnins,  estimated  to  contain  120  square  miles. 

lyin^  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  region,  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  The  ] 
or  Cumberland  coal  basin,  lies  between  Davis  Mountain  to  the  eas^  and  SqvUjjf' 
to  the  west,  extending  within  the  State  20  miles  in  length,  with  an  averag?! 


i 
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liles.  The  caTboiiiferonB  strata,  composing  the  coal  series,  coniistlng,  as  elscwbere, 
hale,  grit,  sandstone,  limestone,  argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  coal,  dip  on  every  side  to- 
i  the  centre  of  the  trough.  The  Buccessivc  bedn  have  been  compared,  in  phape,  to 
sat  number  of  Indian  canoes,  placed  one  within  the  other.  The  entire  thickness  of 
M>al  measures  about  1,500  feet  The  present  surface  of  the  basin  is  irregnlaT,  as  it 
been  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravmes,  formed  by  streams  and  rivers.  By  these 
ns  large  portions  of  the  beds  have  been  swept  away.  This  denudation  has  given 
t  facility  for  exploration  of  the  strata  and  working  the  coal,  and  saves  the  large  ex- 
litures  necessary  in  other  regions  for  draining  the  mines.  The  whole  quantity  of 
may  be  extraeted  without  the  use  of  a  shaft  The  principal  seam  has  10  feet  ia 
iness  of  workable  coal,  and  there  are  several  other  workable  beds  of  less  thickness; 
vhole  thickness  of  available  coal  has  been  estimated  at  forty-five  feet.  The  anal> 
of  the  Cumberland  coal  shows  it  to  be  of  the  kind  denominated  dry  or  close  hum- 
or intermediate  between  the  fat  coal  of  Pittsburg  and  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylva* 
Experiments  prove  that  this)  coal,  in  evaporative  power,  occupies  the  very  highest 
;  among  American  coals.  This  is  further  demonstrated  by  its  extensive  nse  in  the 
n  steamers.  Extensive  arrangements  have  been  made  for  working,  and  it  is  already 
ining  to  come  largely  to  market. 
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The  Cipilol  U  Krf  aiond,  V*. 


COUHTIM. 

WhUes. 

Fr.Cofd.  Sattt. 

Acromac, 

9,742 

S,1G1 

4,967 

AlUtiiarle, 

11,8JG 

586 

13,338 

Ak-xwidria, 

7,218 

1,408 

1,382 

Am<-lia, 

2,7!H 

157 

6,819 

AiuluTsI, 

6.350 

3^3 

5,953 

A[>i«miatt<)x, 

4,210 

184 

4,799 

B«li:.nl, 

IViuG 

463 

10.061 

Brunrorkk, 

4,895 

513 

H,45G 

Buckinjihun, 

5,4  2G 

250 

8.161 

C»n.|.l«ll, 

11,538 

841 

10,866 

CanJinc, 

6,892 

903 

10.6G1 

Charki.  City, 

1,604 

772 

2,764 

Chari.rttf, 

4,605 

SO  2 

8,988 

Cl.ist.riicU, 

8.402 

4G8 

8,6  IG 

Cul|iri.i«r, 

5,111 

4H!) 

6,683 

Cii[iil..Tbnd, 

3.083 

339 

0.329 

Diri«i.l.i;t!, 

io,;t«s 

3,j.-.;t 

11,4  G8 

Kli/;iU:lh  City, 

2,341 

97 

2.148 

E«H.X, 

3.033 

419 

C,762 

Fairliii, 

6.835 

6!I7 

3.250 

FaiuiiiitT, 

9,875 

C43 

10,350 

Fluviiuna. 

4,53.1 

217 

4.737 

Frnnklin, 

n,fi38 

GG 

5,726 

Gl'»in.st.T, 

4.20O 

G80 

5,557 

GoiH'llUlll'l, 

3,Md.l 

G:-.3 

5,845 

Gr-.n, 

2,fi67 

1,699 

Gn-.ii>villc, 

1,731 

123 

3,7Kfl 

llivlifax, 

11.00G 

501 

11,462 

HiKiovvr, 

6,541 

219 

8.393 

llniricn, 

8,M8 

1,272 

6,135 

ll.-irv. 

6.324 

208 

3,340 

Jai.1,-^  Cit>-, 

1,489 

663 

1.868 

I.I.'  "|-  Wifrht, 

4,724 

1.234 

3,3D5 

Kin;;  H  Queen, 

4.09* 

461 

5,764 

Kinj:  (Ji-or^N 

2,.10i 

2fi5 

3,41)3 

Kiti^r  WUIiaui, 

2,702 

346 

5,371 

LaixaKtur, 

1,805 

2G3 

2,640 

^'hUes.  Fr.CoTd.  .Wnm. 


All.'L'li.inv. 

2.763 

Au^MM.-,, 

19,024 

liarUmr. 

8,G71 

Jkrli. 

2,436 

Itcrkul.^v, 

9,566 

li,«„.r. 

3,054 

lIoK^uurt, 

10,749 

HniMon. 

4,123 

IlrKIKr, 

4,923 

C;il,..|l, 

5.904 

Cam,ll, 

8,72G 

Cinrkc. 

3,615 

Dod.lri.lge, 

2,639 

Fajiitte, 

3,782 

F1..J.1, 

6.000 

Fn-liriik, 

12,769 

es,  as 

follows:  — 

*iHaiKXA~69  Comrms. 

Total. 

ConsTiKs. 

Wkita.  Ft.  Cora.  Sava. 

7M 

17,890 

Loudon, 

15,081 

1,354 

5,641 

12.(171 

25,800 

Louisa, 

6,423 

404 

9J164 

16.(1] 

10,008 

Lunenburg, 

4,310 

193 

7,187 

11.4M 

9,770 

Madison, 

4,458 

149 

4,724 

MM 

12,699 

3,644 

147 

2,923 

4.114 

9.193 

Mcchlunbu^, 

7,266 

912 

12.429 

tfua: 

24.080 

Middlesex, 

1,903 

149 

2.342 

iAH 

13,894 

NuiKiDond, 

5,425 

2,\4S 

4,715 

lUM 

13,837 

Neb»n, 

6,478 

138 

G.142 

1S4M 

23.245 

New  Kent, 

2,221 

433 

3,410 

sfin 

18,456 

Norfolk  City, 

9,113 

912 

4,295 

lAja 

5,200 

Norr..Ik  Co^ 

4,90T 

S33 

4,354 

ICCM 

13,955 

North.implon, 

3,105 

745 

3.648 

7.4N 

17,486 

3,072 

519 

3.7ili 

:j4» 

12,282 

NoUoway, 

2,251 

136 

6.-I50 

W»i 

9,751 

Onin^>, 

3,902 

184 

5,921 

U'.0:-; 

25,706 

I'iHriek, 

7,197 

88 

2,324 

9.*« 

4,586 

Pittsjlvania, 

15,263 

733 

12,798 

28.:h 

10.20G 

6,345 

530 

1,751 

8,(H 

10,082 

1-owlialtnn, 

2,532 

364 

5,382 

8.178 

20,868 

Frinee  Edwwd, 

4,177 

488 

7,192 

ugi: 

9,487 

Print-c  Gcorffe, 

2,670 

518 

4,408 

7i« 

17,480 

Prince  William, 

6,081 

530 

2,498 

8,121 

10,527 

Prineesa  Ann, 

4,!80 

159 

3,130 

7.W 

10,352 

Kappabannock, 

6,642 

296 

3.844 

9,m 

4,400 

Bithmond  City, 

15,184 

2,391 

9,907 

I7,4« 

5,639 

Ui.:hiiiond  Co., 

3,462 

709 

2,277 

6,441 

2:1,972 

Southampton, 

5,971 

1,795 

a,75S 

l«« 

15,153 

6,903 

527 

7,481 

14,911 

15,955 

Slaflbnl, 

4.415 

318 

3.311 

S,«l 

8.872 

Sum-, 

2,S15 

985 

2,479 

un 

4,020 

Sus.-.'-x, 

8,086 

742 

S,992 

s,s» 

9,3,-,3 

Warwick, 

598 

43 

641 

l.«l 

10.319 

3,410 

1.113 

3,557 

7fitt 

5,972 
8.419 
4,708 

York, 

1,825 

454 

2,181 

nut 

Total,  E.  Virginia, 

401,617 

5,786  409,295 

B5MM 

Virginia  —  68  Counties. 

Total.       COL-NTIES. 

JVhUei.  Fr.CoTd 

.  Slatts. 

IM 

3,515 

Gilmer, 

3,403 

_ 

72 

nai 

24.610 

Grayson, 

6442 

36 

499 

I^TJ 

9,005 

Greenbrier, 

S,549 

156 

1.317 

la^ 

8,426 

ILnnpshiiv, 

12,389 

214 

1.433 

144H 

11,761 

Ilancouk, 

4,0*0 

3 

4^ 

3,237 

Harfy, 

7,930 

363 

1,260 

1^ 

14,808 

Harrison. 

11,214 

16 

488 

1M« 

4,312 

Ilifthland, 

8,859 

10 

3M 

3,» 

5,054 

6,4B0 

11 

53 

UM 

S.299 

JutVerson, 

10,476 

540 

4,541 

U^J 

6,909 

Kanawba, 

1S,OOS 

201 

8,140 

ivn 

7.3S2 

Lee, 

9,4*0 

40 

787 

IVti 

2,75G 

Uwis, 

9,S21 

43 

S8S 

urn 

3,965 

Log«^ 

3fii9 

— 

87 

v» 

6,448 

Marion, 

10,418 

» 

U 

l*fU 

15,975 

Marshall, 

10,030 

39 

49 

lua 

6,570 

Mmm, 

6,843 

49 

«47 

i^ 

».  Wkkei.  Er.Ooii.  Skmi. 


4,018 

27 

177 

4,222 

Jiela, 

12,09S 

119 

1T8 

12,887 

9,062 

81 

1,061 

10,204 

leiy, 

6,823 

66 

1^71 

8,859 

8,431 

8 

128 

8,557 

8,889 

1 

78 

8,968 

17,609 

285 

164 

18,008 

6,382 

811 

957 

7,600 

n, 

5,448 

80 

882 

5,805 

■■i 

8,808 

28 

267 

8,598 

11,574 

47 

87 

11,688 

8,618 

84 

1^71 

.  5,118 

4,698 

10 

682 

8,886 

1,785 

7 

28 

1,765 

^ 

5,008 

89 

201 

5,248 

8,886 

— 

16 

8,902 

t 

5,818 

154 

2,510 

8,477 

\g^ 

11,484 

864 

4,197 

16,045 

GBUHJMUM* 

noftM.  J¥.(Mi: 

Skmm. 

Mifll. 

Bo«kias|b«B9 

1 7,408 

465 

2,881 

10,2«l 

SomO, 

10^7 

70 

982 

11,819 

^HWMi, 

8,825 

81 

478 

9^616 

BktnuUkf 

12,586 

J82 

911 

iMjm 

Smjthe, 

8|901 

167 

1,064 

9jm 

XKewoU, 

8,807 

75 

1,060 

8,942 

Tijtar, 

s^no 

69 

M6 

i6^a87 

Tyler, 

.5,458 

4 

88 

64i8 

Warrea, 

4,498 

867 

1,748 

6,66i7 

Jw9mttDffiOHf 

12,872 

109 

2,181 

1448n 

Wajne, 

4,654 

7 

189 

4|$6D 

W^mI, 

4,28^ 

« 

IT 

4JM 

Wort, 

8,ait 

2 

6i 

v,^^v 

Wtod, 

.9,006 

89 

878 

6^680 

Wfrnmrnm, 

1,586 

1 

81 

IM^ 

WjtK 

Mi^ 

821 
3,048 

2486 

l|j8« 

ToUdW.yk. 

498,687   i 

68.288 

"flfijit 

whole  number  of  dwellings  in  the  State  wa6»  IfiS^^S  i  of  fiurms,  77,013 ;  of 
ing  establishments,  443;  of  tons  of  shipplngi  66,000;  of  familiefs  167|580;  9mA 
bitants,  1,421,661,  viz.:  whites,  895|304;  free  colored,  53,829;  and  8layei,47S^ 
The  number  of  free  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  was  925,795 ;  the  "^wibftr 
g;n  birth,  22,394 ;  and  of  birth  unknown,  585. 

}ious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denonuoation  liad  639  chnichea ;  Christian,  Ift; 
3al,  167 ;  Free,  107 ;  Friends,  14 ;  German  B^ormed,  9 ;  Jewish,  1 ;  TiitVroHi 
mnonite,  6;  Methodist,  1,002 ;  BIo«iBivian,8;  Prttb vterian,  236 ;  T^mati  IV»)mH^ 
nker,  8 ;  Union,  47 ;  Universalist,  1 ;  minor  sects,  & 

ation,  —  The  permanent  capital  of  the .  Literary  Food  amounted,  on  tlM  lat 
r,  1850,  to  $1,538,710  82;  and  the  revenue  detiYed  therefrom,  for  the  JB60ib 
;ed'  to  $97,883  66.  The  number  of  schoob  reported  for  the  year  180Mtl, 
K)4,  and  the  number  of  poor  children  ^^J376,  of  which  31,655  had  attended 
during  the  year.  Amount  expended  $6o435  93.  Number  of  adults  unabk 
and  write  88,520,  of  whom  only  1^37  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  statistka 
colleges  were  as  follows :  — 

[am  and  Mary  College  (Episcopal),  located  at  Williamsburg,  36  students; 
en-Sidney  College,  Prince  Edwanls  County,  25  students;  Washington  College, 
ton,  50  students  ;  University  of  Virginia,  Cbarlottsville, 383  students;  Bandol]^ 
College  (Methodist),  Boydton,  80  students;  Richmond  College  (Baptist),  BioIh 
50  students ;  Emory  and  Henry  College  (Methodist),  Emcxnr,  100  students ; 
College  (Baptist),  Pruntytown,  50  students;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexing- 
)  students ;  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  141  students. 
number  of  periodicals  was  100,  including  20  daily  papers. 

rnmenf,  —  Virginia  formed  a  new  constitution  in  1851.  The  right  of  sufGrage  is 
>d  on  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  two 
I  the  State  and  one  year  in  the  place  he  may  offer  his  vote.  The  General  Assem* 
ompcsed  of  a  Senate  of  50  members,  elected  for  four  years,  and  Houbc  of  Dele* 
f  152  members  for  two  years.  The  House  is  based  on  population ;  the  Senale 
ition.  This  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Blohmond,  and  a  majority  of  each 
onstitutcs  a  quorum.  The  Governor  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for 
[feeding  term.  A  Lieutenant- Grovemor  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  a  like 
nd  is  ex'officio  President  of  the  Senate.  All  administntiTe  officers  are  ako 
by  the  people.  The  constitution  provides  for  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Die- 
urts,  Cireuit  Courts,  and  County  Courts — the  State  to  be  divided  into  21  cimiilSi 
iets,  and  5  sections  ;  and  for  each  circuit  a  judge  is  elected  by  the  people  thsnsf 
t  years,  and  for  each  section  a  judge  for  twelve  yean.  Theae  last  eonstitnte  the 
»f  Appeals,  any  three  of  whom  constitute  the  oiniit  County  courts  are  bdd  by 
of  the  peaee  chosen  for  four  years. 
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The  aggregate  debt  of  Virginia,  on  the  Ist  April,  1851,  vmn  $11,948,963  31 ;  M 
of  this  there  was  held  bv  State  agents,  under  the  control  of  the  Lesifllatare,  $]/Mf 
418  91,  leaving  an  actoal  outstanc&ng  debt  of  $9,747,443  80*  The  State  is  abo  StUk 
conditionally  for  guaranteed  bonds  for  internal  improvements  $3,947,^94.  The  Still 
holds  assets,  consisting  of  stocks  and  debts  due  —  produddve  of  $7,060^565  48,  aa^ 
not  now  productive,  $6,052,000. 

Canals.  —  The  James  Biver  and  Kenhawa  Canal  extends  up  the  James  rhrer  M| 
Richmond,  197  miles,  to  Buchanan.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Caiial  and  branches,  kam 
Albemarle  Sound  to  Norfolk,  is  34  iniles  long.  The  Alexandria  Canal,  a  oontiDuilfai 
from  Georgetown  of  the  Chesapeake' and  Ohio  Canal,  is  carried  acrosB  the  Potomae  «■ 
a  costly  aqueduct.  •  »• 

Railroads.  —  Considerable  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  connect  Alejnuid^ 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Norfolk  by  railroad  with  the  interior  oocmtiee,  and  Vii|pril 
has  already  1600  miles  of  railroad  completed,  and  half  as  much  more  in  progress.     ■'  ^ 

Surface.  —  Virginia  is  naturally  divided  into  four  districts,  or  sections:  The  Tide  WJh 
teTf  below  the  lower  falls  of  the  nvers ;  the  Piedmont^  between  those  fidls  and  the  Wk 
Ridge ;  the  Valley^  between  *  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany ;  and  the  TH^ 
Alleghany  —  the  latter  comprising  all  the  country  beyond.  The  Piedmont  scctioaii 
traversed  by  a  low  ridge,  under  the  local  names  of  l/vhUe  Oak^  Souihefi^  etc,  ninaiig 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles.  The  Blue  Jfifa 
although  pierced  by  the  Potomac,  James,  and  Staunton  rivers,  constitutes  a  well-maml 
and  continuous  chain  of  more  than  250  miles  in  length.  In  general,  it  forms  ronnded, 
swelling  masses  ;  but  in  several  places,  and,  especially  at  the  reaks  of  Otter,  shoots  op 
in  summits  to  the  height  of  4,260  feet.  The  Kittaiiny^  or  Blue  Mountain^  enters  the  Slate 
farther  west,  under  the  name  of  Great  North  Mountain^  and  fonning  the  centre  of  the 
great  plateau  or  table-land  of  Virginia,  is  continued,  under  various  local  names,  until  it 
takes  the  name  of  Iron  Mountain^  and  enters  North  Carolina,  running  west.  West  of 
this  ridge  lie  several  detached  masses,  bearing  local  names.  Still  farther  west  is  the  greet 
Alleghany  chain,  PowelVs  Mountain  appears  to  be  an  out-lier  of  this  chain,  and  it  erics 
to  the  height  of  4,500.  Westward  of  the  AUeghanv  there  is  a  general  slope  toward  4> 
Ohio;  but  several  considerable  chains  traverse  this  section,  the  principal  oi  whicll^ 
Laurel  Mountain^  of  which  Greenbrier^  Great  Flat  Top^  and  the  Cumberland  Mc 
appear  to  form  a  part.  With  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  is  the  only 
of  the  Union  that  has  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Geology.  —  The  Tide- Water  district  is  tertiary ;  the  Kedmont,  primitive,  and  the  fitff 
Western  districts  secondary,  —  including  21,000  square  miles  of  coal  measures.  ,^ 

The  first  coal-field,  found  at  the  junction  of  the  Tide- Water  and  Piedmont  sediMK 
extends  from  the  Pamunky,  by  Richmond,  to  the  Appomattox,  a  distance  of  about  tU|p»' 
five  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  one  or  two  to  eight  miles.  The  coal  which  beloogiV' 
the  tertiary  formation  is  bituminous,  in  seams  of  enormous  thickness,  being  30,  40^1^^"^" 
even  (30  feet  thick,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Anthracite  of  great  purity  is  found  in 
valley  from  the  Potomac  to  the  James  River,  south  of  which  it  contains  a  considcKi 
portion  of  bitumen.  Beyond  the  Alleghanies  there  are  some  of  the  most  extensive 
valuable*  d(»posits  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  which  derive  additional 
from  their  being  associated  with  not  less  important  beds  of  iron  and  salt.  The 
ing  basin  extends  for  30  miles  up  and  down  the  river  in  Ohio  and  Virginia. 
vast  field  stretches  above  Clarksburg,  on  the  Monongahela  to  Pittsburgi  and  far 
to  the  north-east  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  also  a  valuable  coal-field  on  the  bead-i 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  There  are  also  coal  seams  associated  with 
springs  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  and  springs  of  petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  occur  in  the 
tract  On  the  Great  Kanawha  is  also  a  very  rich  and  extensive  coal-field;  and  on 
Grauley,  and  other  rivers  in  this  portion  of  Western  Virginia,  tiie  beds  of  this 
are  frequently  brought  to  view ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  continuous  with  the  vast 
sandstone  which  spread  in  nearly  horizontal  planes  over  nearly  the  whole  of'] 
region. 

Of  the  metallic  products  of  Virginia,  gold  is  at  present  perhaps  the  most  imi 
It  is  found  in  the  Richmond  district,  on  both  the  North  and  ^pid  Ann  rivers ;  on 
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id  South  Anna  near  thehr  sources ;  on  the  Brranna,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
nd  on  James  River,  above  and  below  the  month  of  the  Rivanna.  Within  the 
years,  several  rich  mines  have  been  opened  and  worked  successfully  in  these 
r  sections  of  the  State.  The  Stockton  mines  are  located  in  Fluvanna  county. 
Dther  at  present  productive  mines  are  those  of  William  M.  Mosely  &  Ck>.,  aad 
aruett  Mining  Company,  in  Buckingham  county.  There  are  also  mines  more 
roductive  in  Spottsylvania,  in  Stafford,  in  Fauquier,  in  Culpepper,  in  Orangei  in 
and  in  Goochland  counties.  The  gold  is  found  in  veins  of  quartz  whioh  is 
by  machinery,  and  the  gold  extracted  by  the  aid  of  quicksilver, 
prings  occur  on  the  Holston,  on  the  New  River,  and  on  the  Gfeenbrier ;  bnt  tke 
[)ortant  works  are  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawha  rivers.  The  brine  is  mised 
1.  power,  and  evaporated  in  large  castiron  pans  over  furnaces.  The  average 
salt  is  about  one  bushel  from  every  suEty-five  or  seventy  gallons  of  brine, 
linerai  springs  of  Virginia  have  Ions  been  noted  for  their  efficiency  in  numerous 
complaints,  and  as  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  world  in  the  summer  season* 
.te  abounds  with  these,  but  the  best  known  are  the  White  and  Blue  Sulphur 
of  Greenbrier  county ;  the  Salt  and  Red  Sulphur,  and  the  Sweet,  in  Monroe 
Hot,  and  Warm,  in  Bath;  Berkley,  in  Morgan  ;  Fauquier  White  Sulphnr,  in 
r ;  Shannondale,  in  Frederick ;  Alum,  in  Rockbridge ;  Jordan's  White  Sulphuri 
rick ;  Red,  in  Alleghany;  Grayson,  in  Carroll ;  Botetourt,  in  Roanoke,  Hotstont 
Augusta  Springs  and  Daggus  Springs  in  Botetourt 
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in  185 

0,  was  divided  into  100  counties,  as 

follows : 

— 

Whites. 

Fr,(hFcL 

SUtV€8. 

Toial.  CownaM. 

WkiUi. 

Pr.Cotd. 

Aim. 

OtaL 

8,083 

108 

1,707 

0,898 

Floyd, 

5,508 

69 

149 

6,fl4 

7,389 

89 

1,814 

8,748 

Franklin, 

8,741 

856 

8,865 

1M02 

4,948 

30 

1,282 

6,260 

Fohon, 

8,499 

4 

9U 

i«446 

4,628 

26 

842 

5,496 

GaUatin, 

4,899 

84 

704 

6,189 

15,543 

113 

4,584 

20,240  Gamrd, 

7,036 

25 

8,176 

10,287 

9,4  79 

103 

2,535 

12,115  Gmvet, 

9,949 

9 

1,489 

11,897 

9,044 

37 

2,104 

11,185  Gimot, 

5,994 

5 

582 

6,681 

7,158 

242 

7,066    ' 

14,466 

Greenup, 

8,998 

60 

606 

9,654 

5,379 

313 

3,424 

9,116  GraTSOQ, 

6,512 

5 

820 

6,887 

7,948 

115 

840 

8,903  Green, 

6,835 

117 

2,608 

9,060 

3,(J03 

12 

170 

8,785 

Hancock, 

8,216 

15 

622 

8,6&8 

8,016 

11 

1,96S 

10,593 

Hardin, 

12,028 

48 

2,459 

14,626 

5,392 

27 

1,355 

6,774  Harlan, 

4,109 

86 

128 

4,268 

5,056 

18 

681 

5,755  Hariiion, 

9,789 

140 

8,185 

18,064 

9,8<;9 

132 

3,107 

18,048  Hart, 

7,740 

52 

MOl 

9,098 

7,094 

10 

992 

8,096 

Hendenon, 

7,654 

120 

4,897 

12,171 

12,871 

79 

177 

13,127 

llenrj, 

8,376 

58 

8,013 

11^2 

4,552 

25 

949 

5,526  Hickman, 

8,982 

IS 

841 

4,791 

5,961 

23 

257 

6,24  lillopk  ins. 

10,199 

50 

2,192 

12,441 

5,«63 

59 

634 

6,556  Jeffcnoo, 
1 9,580  JeMunine, 

47,829 

1,591 

10,91 1 

69,881 

11,309 

181 

8,140 

6,289 

186 

8,826 

10,949 

7,709 

134 

4,840 

12,688  Johnson, 

8,848 

— 

80 

8,678 

4.739 

167 

515 

6421  KemoD, 

16,116 

92 

880 

17,088 

4,591 

36 

262 

4,8S9jKnin, 

6,289 

199 

612 

7,060 

5.4  74 

29 

848 

6,851 

Laurel, 

8,946 

f 

199 

4,146 

5,4  77 

43 

1,485 

7,005lU  Rue, 

5,176 

10 

672 

6,869 

9.1  ^3 

50 

2,880 

12,353jLawrence9 

6,143 

1 

187 

6«881 

3.753 

10 

325 

4,088  Utcher, 

2,440 

10 

62 

2,619 

5.568 

6 

411 

5,985|Uwi8, 

6,869 

11 

822 

7,202 

11,180 

C66 

10,889 

22,735  Lincoln, 

6,685 

108 

8,855 

10,098 

11.628 

147 

2,139 

18,914 

30 

iLiTingiloii, 

5,404 

66 

1,118 

6,678 

KENTUCKY. 


COUNTMB. 

TWiM.. 

JV.CWrf 

SUita. 

Tol^  CouKTiBfl. 

Whktt.  F^^Oatd.  Statu. 

TM. 

Lofpi". 

10,751 

863 

6,467 

16,581  Peny, 

»,97« 

8 

117 

im 

10,270 

61 

5,398 

16,727  Kke, 

6,»0 

17 

98 

uu 

Marion, 

8,699 

80 

8.086 

11,765  PulaiU, 

1S,B61 

IT 

1,807 

I4JU 

ll»on, 

13,675 

389 

4,SS4 

18,344  Bock  Caaae. 

4,289 

M 

■  76 

M» 

Uarrian, 

bfiM 

— 

S49 

5,SS9BiukJ1, 

4,901 

IS 

485 

Mu 

D,24I 

18 

808 

e,06T'8cott, 

8,891 

xig 

5,886 

14,*M 

Meute, 

S,799 

SI 

1,573 

7,S9S,Shelby, 

10,288 

190 

6,917 

17,MJ 

Ueiver, 

10,472 

339 

8,260 

14,06  7:simf»on. 

9,765 

4S 

1,986 

T,71l 

Uonroc, 

6,902 

S3 

199 

831 
8,073 

SK;::," 

4,659 
6,4»S 

31 

1,101 

urn 

147 

1,640 

w 

Morpm, 

7,395 

38 

'     187 

7,6SO 

Todd, 

7,361 

97 

4,810 

tun 

MaUcnbiug, 

8,250 

37 

1,638 

9,809 

rriflK* 

7,252 

SO 

2,797 

i<ua 

Kel««., 

9,550 

109 

5,130 

14,789 

IWUe. 

4,997 

SG 

941 

^n 

HicbolM, 

8,683 

165 

1,518 

10,361 

Union, 

6,70* 

16 

2,292 

ijnt 

Ohio, 

8,5S8 

49 

1,189 

9,749 

Warren, 

10,997 

109 

4,317 

IMS 

OMham, 

5,156 

49 

3,424 

7,629 

WMhington, 

»,OSS 

63 

3,045 

IIJN 

Chren, 

8,800 

30 

1,914 

10,444 

Wayne, 

7,856 

G 

830 

tM 

Owsley, 

8,616 

22 

136 

8,774  Wliitlejr, 

7,«7 

19 

201 

W 

6,!30 

89 

fi09 

6,774  Woodfijrf, 

S^S 

16& 

6,376 

IMS 

The  whole  nnmber  of  dwellings  was  130,769 ;  of  families,  133,920  :  of  famu,  74777; 
of  manufacturing  establishmeiite,  3,471 ;  of  tons  of  Bhippisg,  13/X)0 ;  and  of  inhdfr 
tants,  982,405,  viz.:  whites,  761,688;  free  colored,  9,736;  and  slaves,  910,981.  TV 
number  of  free  persons  born  in  the  United  States  was  740,881 ;  of  ftn^eigQ  birth,  ^X% 
and  bf  birth  unknown,  1,354. 

Religious  Statistics. —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  739  cbnrches ;  Christian,  113; 
Episcopal,  17;  Free,  32;  Jewish,  1;  Lntheran,  5;  Methodist,  S22 ;  Prcsbyteritui,  S3; 
Komai)  Catholic,  48 ;  Union,  31 ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  Univeraaliat,  6 ;  minor  sects,  32. 

Education.  —  The  school  fund  in  December,  1851,  amonnted  to  $1,400,270,  consistaf 
of  State  and  bank  stock.  A  tax  of  2  centi  on  every  (100  is  devoted  to  ecbool  parpoav- 
The  common  schools  arc  under  a  su  perl  nt  en  dent  of  public  instmctionl  elected  bytk 
people  for  four  years.  The  number  of  children  reported  as  attending  the  district  scMNfe 
was  186,111,  and  the  average  attendance  was  74,343.  Money  distiibated,  ^111,666  ML 
Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  had  40  students,  and  itslibniry  contained  MjW 
volumes ;  St.  Joseph  's  College,  at  Bardstown  (Catholic),  155  Btodenta,  and  a  library tf 
5000  volumes;  the  Center  College,  at  Danville,  had  152  students,  and  5,500  volot^Rti 
its  library ;  Augu.'^ta  College  (Methodi.'>t),  at  Augusta,  had  51  students,  and  a  lib.. 
3,500  volumes;  Georgetown  College  (Baptist),  at  Georgetown,  had  66  studenUyj 
library  of  6,500  volumes ;  Bacon  College,  at  Marrodsbu^,  had  75  students,  and  jl 
contained  1,200  volumes;  Western  Mjlitary  Institute,  at  Drennon  Springs,  had 
dent?,  and  a  library  of  1,(W0  volumes ;  and  Shelby  College,  at  Sfaelbyville,  ~~ 
and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 

Prriodicafs.  —  There  were  64,  including  9  daily  papers. 

i>t'/>(.  — The  entire  debt  on  tlic  1st  January,  1852,  was  $5,726,307  f». 

Internal  Improvement. —  The  principal  of  these  are  the  works  on  the  Kentucky^ 
Licking,  and  Big  Sandy  Rivers ;  and  the  Portland  and  Lauiaville  Canal,  oi  ' 
the  fall-s  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  This  work,  although  leas  than  three  miles  , 
is  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the  West;  it  is  50  feet  wide  at 
and  admits  the  passage  of  the  largest  river  steamers.  The  fall  between  the 
at  which  it  joins  the  river  is  22j  feet,  which  is  overcome  by  four  locks.  ___ 
whole  line  i.s  excavated  out  of  solid  limestone,  and  was  completed  in  1833,  at  a 
about  $1,300,000.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  on  the  four  interior  riven 
mentioned  amounted  to  $3,133,580.  Kentucky  has  also  an  excellent  system  of 
pikes,  and  recently  has  commenced  to  build  plank-roads.  With  regard  to  raihtMAlv 
yet  about  130  miles  only  have  been  completed;  but  there  are  several  important  mib 
m  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Oovemmenl.  —  The  first  constitution  of  Kentucky  was  firamed  in  1790,  the  secood  V 
1799,  and  the  present  one  June  11, 1850.     This  latter  constitatioa  aeonree  the  r^i 
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voting'  at  all  elections  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  21  yean  of  age  and  up\i^ards»  wlo 
has  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  in  the  county,  town,  or  city  one  year,  and  in  the  pi^ 
cinct  sixty  days  next  preceding  the  election.  The  Legislature  conaists  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  mnators,  35  in  number,  are  elected  from  single  districts  kig 
four  years.  Representatives,  100  in  number,  are  chosen  from  single  districts  for  two 
years.  Sessions  are  biennial,  commencing  the  first  week  in  Novenober.  The  GofenMi* 
(and  Lieutenant  Governor)  is  chosen  for  four  years  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  A  majoofy 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  may  annul  any  veto  he  may  place  on  a  bilL  All  eimt 
tive  officers,  excepting  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  appointed  by  the  (Sovemor,  m 
elected  by  the  people.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  C!ourt  of  Appeals,  District  and  Gi^ 
cuit  Courts,  and  County  Courts.  The  four  judges  of  appeals  are  elected  by  the  peo^ 
for  eight  years,  the  twelve  district  and  circuit  judges  lor  six  years,  and  the  oooito 
judges  (three  for  each  county),  for  four  years.  Each  connly  electa  alao  two  justkMl 
the  peace  for  four  years.  Attorneys,  clerics,  ccnoners,  jailors  and  assesaoia  are  elected  tk 
the  same,  term  as  the  judges  to  whose  court  they  are  attached.  Sherifis  are  elected  fk 
two  years. 

Surface.  —  Geology.  —  Soil.  —  The  Cumberland  mountains  form  the  boundary  towMi 
Virginia.  No  great  elevations  are  attained,  yet  their  numerous  spura  projecting  qdl 
into  the  middle  of  the  State,  render  the  surface  of  the  whole  eastern  division  wtme^Ad 
broken  and  hilly.  Farther  westward  the  country  becomes  undulating,  abounding  in  \jii 
features,  although  the  hills  are  much  less  abrupt  than  in  the  east,  auJ  gradually  aA 
down  with  more  rounded  forms  and  gentler  abcuvities,  until  meiged  into  the  almost  M 
plains  of  the.  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Misussirai  rivers.  Mong  the  Obio,  from 
to  twenty  miles  from  it,  are  the  Ohio  Hills,  often  high,  generally  gracefuUy  rounded 


conical,  with  narrow  vales  and  bottoms  around  their  bases,  and  giving  to  the  oonlv 
through  which  they  extend  a  rough  appearance.  They  are  covered  with  lofty  foFestkiM 
have  often  a  good  soil  on  their  sides  and  summits.  The  alluvial  bottoms  between  nsa 
and  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  streams  which  fall  into  that  rhrer,  are  of  the  richest  i^ 
scription. 

The  coal-beds  of  Kentucky  are  continuations  of  tiioaa  of  IttnKiis  and  Ohio;  te 
cover  10,000  or  12,000  square  miles,  in  two  portions,  one  in  the'eas^  the  other  ia-w 
west-,  and  are  very  accessible ;  but  hitherto  the  quantity  of  ooal  mined  hns  not  been  # 
any  great  amount — not  more  than  five  or  six  million  bnshds  a  year.  Iron  is  afpd^ 
abundant  in  the  State,  and  it,  too,  is  comparatively  n^ectad.  SfineEal  apriM^aa 
numerous,  embracing  sulphur,  saline,  chalybeate,  eta  Baft  spdngs  abound  in  Ike Jiw 
stone  formation,  and  have  become  very  productive.  They  reoeived  the  name  of  ^^iSJjif 
from  the  early  settlers  on  ac<K)unt  of  their  being  the  frivorite  resorts  of  the  wild 
which  were  fond  of  licking  the  efflorescences  so  abundant  around  then.  Hie 
also  applied  to  the  sulphuretted  fountains,  which  occur  in  vaiioos  placea.  ..-t- 

The  most  productive  soil  of  Kentucky  is  that  of  the  Uue  limestone  finmatioa.  /||b 


lino  enclosing  this  region,  of  about  10,000  square  miles,  passes  from  the  Ohio  ._^^^,. 
heads  of  liicking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  down  Green  river  to  the  Ohio.  The  dlf 
of  a  loose,  deep,  and  black  mold,  without  sand — on  first-iate  landay  from  two  tplBft 
feet  deep,  and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  It  fa  well  wntcied  ^fjgf 
sprinf2^s  and  streams,  ana  its  beautiful  climate  and  the  salubrity  of  tlie  cxrantary  m 
equalled ;  the  winter,  even,  being  seldom  so  inclement  aa  to  render  the  honaing  of  i 
nex^essary.  In  a  state  of  nature,  nearly  the  whole  sufhee  of  tlus  legion 
with  a  dense  forest  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  close  undCTgrowth  of  gigantie 
what  in  the  country  are  (»lled  canebrakes.  In  the  southern  party  however,  on 
waters  of  Green  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly  wooded, 
ered  in  summer  with  high  grass  growing  amid  scattered  and  stunted  oaka.  ^' 
the  contrast  this  region  presented  to  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  nei^boriflg 
first  settlers  gave  the  country  the  unpromising  name  of  ^barrens — as  a  general  Ihmifi 
term  by  no  means  appropriate.  There  are,  indeed,  portions  of  the  ^~~7enay  knowaoMP 
knobs,  that  are  too  sterile  and  rugged  to  admit  of  cultivation ;  but  t  le  soil  irngtoMlf 
productive,  although  not  of  the  firat  quality,  and  is  well  suited  to  axing.  'Tbmt  ai 
also  tracts  in  the  mountain  regions  and  portions  of  land  on  the  Omo  HiHf  too  mA 
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n  for  general  agricnlture ;  bni  as  a  whole,  Kentndcj  has  a  great  proportion  of  the 
oils,  and,  from  its  climate,  has  many  advantages  poflsessed  by  few  other  regions. 


XLV.    MISSOUBL 

ssouRi  contains  100  coanties,  as  follows :  — 


IKS. 

mto. 

Fr.CoTd. 

Slaves. 

Total 

COUHTIXS. 

TflUtef. 

Fi'.Cotd, 

Sttunt, 

IML 

3,288 

8 

51 

3,843 

liim, 

8,681 

— 

877 

4,058 

»» 

8,758 

18 

662 

9,488 

i^nngROo, 

8,988 

6 

808 

4,947 

m, 

1,641 

7 

80 

1,S7S 

Maooo, 

6,363 

— 

SOS 

6,565 

n, 

8,048 

1 

457 

8,50S 

SUKuSOOt 

5,37S 

30 

696 

6,009 

8,817 

— 

150 

S,467 

lupnon, 

9,833 

76 

9,889 

13,996 

8,520 

8 

141 

8,669 

3,183 

31 

88 

9,886 

>> 

4,546 

9 

8,460 

5,015 

Mercer, 

3,6n 

6 

14 

9,691 

11,800 

18 

8,666 

14,979 

Milkr, 

8,654 

— 

189 

8,884 

isn, 

12,072 

1 

903 

13,975 

MMWippiy 

3,878 

4 

746 

8,138 

. 

1,568 

— 

58 

1,616 

Ifomteao, 

5,484 

4 

566 

6,004 

A 

2,176 

4 

136 

3,816 

Monroe, 

8,464 

39 

3,048 

10,541 

»y. 

9,898 

22 

8,907 

18,837 

4,449 

8 

1,087 

S,4S9 

n, 

2,208 

— 

180 

3,888 

Moi^l^eii, 

4,193 

5 

458 

4,650 

Lrardeau,  12,203 

85 

1,674 

18,913 

New  Madrid, 

4,057 

8 

1,481 

5,541 

1 

4,812 

8 

621 

5,441 

KertoB, 

4,018 

14 

341 

4,968 

5,610 

2 

478 

6,090 

Kodswaj, 

3,048 

— 

70 

9,118 

8,278 

1 

82 

.     M61 

Oregoiiy 

1,899 

33 

IS 

1^3 

«i 

5,688 

48 

1,778 

7,514 

Oiege, 

6,484 

— 

970 

6,704 

5,018 

10 

504 

5,537 

Oark, 

3,979 

— 

15 

uu 

7,585 

5 

3,743 

10,8S3 

Ptorry, 

6,895 

36 

794 

7,118 

^ 

8,846 

1 

4^9 

8,786 

P^ttit, 

4,361 

5 

SS4 

5,158 

5,699 

18 

979 

6,696 

FSke, 

10,399 

85 

8,375 

18,608 

1 

9,837 

22 

8,091 

13,950 

Flstte, 

18,997 

50 

3,798 

16,848 

'rd, 

6,112 

' — 

385 

6,897 

Polk, 

5,804 

18 

869 

6488 

3,976 

1 

369 

4,346 

Pnlaiki, 

8,885 

— 

lis 

8,998 

8,552 

8 

88 

8,648 

PUtlUUD, 

1,688 

1 

19 

1,657 

^ 

5,056 

1 

341 

5,398 

IUU«, 

4,777 

1,868 

6,151 

lb, 

2,008 

2 

65 

3,075 

Randolph, 

7,265 

18 

3,156 

9,489 

351 

— 

3 

858 

Ray, 

8,884 

35 

1,514 

10,878 

n. 

1,205 

11 

18 

1,339 

Reynoldfl, 

1,824 

— 

35 

1,849 

ID, 

9,542 

20 

1,459 

11,031 

Ripley, 

3,781 

18 

86 

3,880 

lade, 

4,884 

— 

113 

4,996 

SaHne, 

6,108 

16 

3,719 

8,848 

'» 

4,195 

3 

50 

4,348 

Schuyler, 

8,380 

3 

55 

8,387 

J» 

11,548 

7 

1,280 

18,785 

8,681 

— 

151 

8,783 

Y^ 

2,856 

1 

149 

8,006 

Sooet, 

3,7  7S 

16 

898 

8,183 

)n, 

2,434 

— 

18 

3,447 

Shannon, 

1,190 

— 

9 

1,199 

1 

3,377 

8 

673 

4,053 

Sh«)lby, 

8,744 

11 

498 

4^158 

y» 

2,143 

1 

185 

3,839 

St  Charlef, 

9,493 

18 

1,949 

11,454 

3,827 

8 

137 

8,957 

St  Clair, 

8,107 

1 

448 

8,556 

^, 

0,040 

39 

4,890 

18,969, 

St  Genevieye, 

4,686 

61 

616 

5,818 

i» 

1U,992 

89 

3,969 

14,000 

St  Fran9da, 

4,388 

51 

680 

4,964 

4,009 

1 

318 

4,338 

St  Loaia, 

97,577 

1484 

5,967 

104,978 

JD, 

5,407 

9 

512 

6,938 

Stoddard, 

4,321 

6 

50 

4,977 

Q, 

6,573 

12 

879 

7,464 

Sullivan, 

3,895 

— 

SS 

3,988 

2,026 

2 

266 

3,894 

Taney, 

4,374 

— 

99 

4,878 

(le, 

2,357 

1 

140 

2,498 

Texas, 

3,370 

— 

43 

3,813 

tie, 

0,005 

70 

4,615 

13,690 

Warren, 

4,391 

4 

985 

5,860 

ice, 

4,r,07 

4 

248 

4,859 

Washington, 

7,718 

88 

1,075 

83U 

5,:i«;t 

8 

1,206 

6,578 

Wavne, 

4,153 

6 

860 

4,518 

», 

7,389 

5 

2,027 

9,421 

Wright, 

8,805 

— 

83 

8,887 

Q  whole  of  dwellings  was  96,849;  of  families,  100.890;  of  farms,  54,558;  of  man* 
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nfactnring  establishments,  3,830;  of  tons  of  shipping,  34/)6S;  and  of  inhabitant^ 
682,043,  viz :  whites,  593,077 ;  free  colored,  S^M ;  and  staves,  87,422.  The  Daraber  of 
&ec  persona  born  in  the  United  States  was  520^25 ;  of  foreign  birth,  73,474  ;  of  tuitk 
anknown,  1,323. 

Relif^ous  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  273  churches;  Christiaii,Sl; 
Episcopal,  10 ;  Free,  13 ;  Jewish,  1 ;  Lutheran,  21 ;  Mennonite,  1 ;  Methodiat,  900; 
Presbyterian,  108 ;  Roman  Catholic,  64;  Union,  11 ;  Unitarian,  2;  Utuveisalist,l;  mi. 
nor  sects,  17. 

Education.  —  The  public  edacatjon  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  vte 
is  ez  officio  suporintrndcnt  of  common  schools.  The  principal  of  the  oommon  wAod 
fund  amounts  to  $575,667  96  ;  the  proceeds  are  distributed  among  the  conntiea,  meoai- 
ing  to  the  number  of  children  reported.  There  is  also  a  seminary  fand,  amonnti^li 
$100,000.  There  were,  in  1850,  six  collegiate  establishments,  of  which  the  priocipilviA 
the  University  of  St  Louis,  under  the  control  of  the  Catholics,  —  with  160  stndenti  wat 
a  library  of  12,000  voIumcB. 

Railroads.  —  A  splendid  system  of  railroads  has  been  provided  for,  which  will  anj 
two  lines  directly  across  the  State ;  one  from  Hannibal,  on  the  MisHissippi,  to  SL  Jl^ 
sepbs,  on  the  Missouri,  —  and  the  other,  from  St  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  Kansas  Binrj 
both  intended  to  be  carried  ultimately  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  from  the  latter  a  soolk- 
western  branch  will  be  built  to  the  borders  of  Arkansas.  From  St  Lonis  will  alw  bt 
built  a  railroad  northward  and  through  Iowa  to  the  settlements  of  AGnnesota.  Bemim 
these,  a  railroad  will  be  built  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  The  whole  k^gft 
of  these  railroads  projected  is  about  1,200  miles,  but  less  than  40  miles  was  in  -amm 
the  1st  Jairaary,  1853. 

Surface  and  Soil.  —  The  river  Missouri  separates  this  State  into  two  parts  of  disrint 
lar  geological  features.  South  of  that  river,  as  far  west  as  the  Osage,  the  anrfiwe  of  4* 
country  is  rolling,  and  gradually  rises  into  a  hilly  and  mountainous  district^  CoialtK 
the  outskirtu  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Beyond  the  Osage,  at  some  distance, 
mences  a  vast  expanf<e  of  prairie  land,  which  stretches  away  to  the  Hocky  1' 
The  chief  depositd  of  the  region  are  solid  strata  of  carboniferous  and  gilnrian 
and  sandstone,  reposing  on-  or  around  the  unstratified  primary  rocks.  In  the  hillf 
broken  mineral  region,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  State  south  of  the  Mimh 
the  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed  sandstone,  sienite,  and  magnesian  limestone;  btfft 
many  or  the  districts  its  productiveness  is  impaired  by  the  admixture  of  oxyde  of  |W 
Around  the  head  waters  of  the  White,  Eleven  Pointa,  Current,  and  Big  Black,  «l$ 
the  land  is  most  mountainoos,  the  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed  semlvitreons  sandstnik 
and  in  in  general  unproductive,  though  it  supports  a  magnificent  growth  of  yi-llow  plait 
valuable  for  its  lumber.  The  lands  more  immediately  south  of  we  Missouri  are  pud^ 
Bandy  and  partly  calcareous,  and  in  general  where  alumina  or  day  infficiently  aboiud^' 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  staples  of  the  State. 

That  part  tying  north  of  the  Missouri  river  is  either  rolling  or  quite  flat.  It 
a  much  richer  soil  than  the  southern  division,  and  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
tiun.  Its  geological  substratum  ia  chiefly  cartwniferous  limestone.  The  coal 
of  Illinois  extends  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis,  and  is  probably  commenaiiib 
with  the  northern  division  of  the  State,  being  limited  on  the  south  by  the  narrow  ll^ 
of  land  above  spoken  of,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri.  The  soils  of  this  Tegion  are  dUnf 
calcareous  and  arenaceous,  the  aluminous  being  limited  in  extent  The  caleajeoai^* 
those  abounding  in  lime,  which  are  predominant,  are  fertile,  particularly  near  the  mu)^ 
of  rivers.  Of  thin  character  are  the  lands  in  the  western  puis  along  the  Missooil  'll 
the  eastern  part  arenaceous  or  sandy  soil  predominates,  which  is  comparatively  ImbML 
The  south-eastern  part,  the  surface  of  which  was  once  capable  of  cultivation,  beoilv 
after  the  earthquakes  of  1811-13,  marshy.  This  district  contains  on  estJTaate  1^79" 
acres,  and  extends  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Oirardean  into  the  oaAoi 
part  of  Arkansad. 
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RTH  Carolina  ia  divided  into  79  counties,  of  which  the  statistics,  by  the  censo* 
iO,  were  as  follows :— 


TIES. 

Whkes. 

Fr,  CotcL 

SUnes. 

TolaL 

COUHTIXS. 

While*. 

Fr.  CoTd. 

Slaves. 

Total 

nee, 

7,924 

324 

3,196 

11,444 

Iredell 

10,547 

80 

4,142 

15,019 

ider, 

4.653 

24 

543 

5,220 

Johnston, 

8,900 

163 

4,663 

13,726 

6,556 

101 

6,832 

14,489 

Jones, 

2,139 

142 

2.757 

5,088 

8,096 

86 

595 

8,777 

Lenoir, 

3,567 

145 

4,116 

7,828 

"Tt, 

7,663 

904 

5,249 

13,816 

Lincoln, 

5,661 

80 

2,055 

7,756 

5,344 

313 

7,194 

12,851 

Martin, 

4,615 

825 

8^67 

8,807 

«», 

5,055 

354 

4,358 

9,767 

McDowell, 

4,777 

207 

1,262 

6,246 

vick, 

3,651 

819 

3,802 

7,272 

Mecklcnbuxg, 

8,284 

157 

5,478 

13,914 

nbe, 

11,601 

107 

1,717 

18,425 

Montgomery^ 

5,055 

44 

1,773 

637S 

5,477 

163 

2,132 

7,772 

Moore, 

7,197 

169 

1,976 

9,842 

as, 

6,943 

119 

2,685 

9,847 

Macon, 

5,705 

135 

549 

6,489 

511, 

5,006 

!l08 

1,203 

6,317 

Nash, 

5,972 

629 

4,056 

10,657 

n, 

3,572 

290 

2,187 

6,049 

New  HanoTer 

,  8,190 

897 

8,581 

17,668 

*t, 

5,167 

149 

1,487 

6,803 

Northampton, 

5,994 

830 

6,511 

18,845 

1, 

7,081 

418 

7,770 

15,269 

Onslow, 

5,005 

170 

8,108 

sjsm 

m, 

7,272 

21 

1,569 

8,862 

Orange, 

11,880 

481 

6,244 

17,866 

m, 

12,164 

800 

5,985 

18,449 

Pasquotank, 

4,611 

1,284 

8,105 

9JM0 

a, 

2,944 

104 

3,673 

6,718 

Perqaimans, 

3,629 

i&O 

8,252 

7MI 

land, 

8,579 

57 

1,747 

10,388 

Person, 

5^93 

295 

4,898 

10,781 

>us, 

4,257 

149 

1,503 

5,909 

Pitt, 

6,664 

100 

6,683 

18,897 

1, 

7,222 

1,536 

5,951 

14,709 

Randolph, 

13,795 

897 

1,640 

16,888 

riand, 

12,447 

946 

7,217 

20,610 

Richmond, 

4,890 

224 

4,704 

9,618 

ick, 

4,600 

189 

2,447 

7,236 

Rowan, 

9,901 

115 

8,854 

18370 

ee, 

6,493 

8 

837 

6,838 

Robeson, 

7,244 

1,217 

4,365 

12^6 

on, 

12,139 

189 

2,992 

15,320 

Rockinsham, 
Rutherford, 

8,747 

419 

6,829 

14,496 

5,613 

82 

2,171 

7,866 

10,425 

220 

2,905 

18,660 

( 

7,165 

342 

6,007 

13,514 

Sampson, 

8,424 

476 

6.685 

14»686 

rab. 

8,365 

277 

8,547 

17,189 

Stokes, 

7,264 

149 

1,793 

9,106 

in, 

r)j;s;> 

521 

5,507 

11,713 

Suny, 

16,171 

272 

2,000 

18,448 

', 

9,r,f;3 

152 

1,853 

11,168 

Stanley, 

5,437 

49 

1,436 

6,922 

4,ir>K 

397 

8,871 

8,486 

TyrreU, 

3,296 

130 

1,702 

5,028 

lie. 

10,296 

1,088 

9,865 

21,249 

Union, 

8,018 

51 

1,928 

9,997 

3,259 

116 

3,244 

6,619 

Wake, 

14,177 

1,301 

9,409 

24,887 

d, 

ir>,s:)9 

694 

8,186 

19,739 

Warren, 

4,604 

441 

8,867 

18,912 

1 

5,1>2S 

33 

2,112 

8.073 

Washington, 

3,216 

235 

2,215 

•   5,766 

r),7r»3 

1,872 

8,954 

16,589 

W^atauga, 

3,242 

29 

129 

3,400 

o<l, 

5,93 1 

15 

418 

6,364 

Wayne, 

7,802 

664 

5,020 

13,486 

•d, 

?tjit)\\ 

873 

3,716 

8,142 

Wilkes, 

10,746 

211 

1,142 

12,109 

4,798 

211 

2,627 

7,636 

Yancy, 

7,809 

50 

346 

8,205 

•son, 

5,892 

37 

924 

6,853 

^  whole  number  of  dwellings  was  105,542;  of  farms,  56,916;  of  manufacturing 
ishiiH'nts,  :2Vj:3 ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  44,000;  of  families,  106,023;  and  of  Inhabit- 
^Gs,l)03  ;  viz.,  whites,  552,464  ;  Indians,  831 ;  free  colored,  27,196;  daves,  2»8,412. 
inmber  of  free  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  was  577,750;  the  number  of 
1  birth,  2/)'2\y  and  of  birth  unknown,  217. 

i^ious  :<f(itistics.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  has  573  churches;  Christian,  29; 
:)p;il,  47  ;  l>ee,  51 ;  Friends,  30;  German  Reformed,  15;  Lutheran,  47;  Methodisty 
VIoraviuru  7  ;  Presbyterian,  143;  Roman  Catholic,  4;Tunker,  1 ;  Union,  4. 
irntion, —  Provision  was  made  for  the  purpose  in  1825,  by  the  creation  of  a  achool 
which  now  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  million  doUars.  In  order  to  apply  these 
a  Board  of  Literature  was  established  in  1837 ;  but  as  yet  nothing  eifacient  for 
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the  increasing  population  has  been  accomplished.  There  are  some  200  academiei,  ul 
between  800  and  900  common  schools  in  the  State,  at  which  fiom  18,000  to  20yDOII 
youth  are  annually  taught  Number  of  adults  unable  to  read  or  write,  80^423,  of  wImI' 
only  340  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  University  of  North  CarMnOj  located  at  Chaail' 
Hill,  in  Orange  County,  in  1850  had  230  students.  It  has  an  excellent  library  of  nffV 
vdumes.  In  1853  a  school  of  science  and  art  was  attached  to  it  Dtmdmm  CMto^ 
founded  in  1838,  is  situate  in  Mechlenburg  County,  and  in  1890  had  60  vtadents,  AM  i 
library  of  about  5,000  volumes.  Wake  Forest  Collide  (a  Baptist  institution 
founded  in  1838,  and  in  1850  had  34  students;  its  library  contained  4^700 
The  number  of  periodicals  was  52. 

Railroads.  —  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  build  up  a  system  of  raiboadB 
the  interior  and  the  sea-board,  and  also  to  connect  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
As  yet,  however,  the  only  through  line  is  the  Weldon  and  Wilminrtam  R^  S.    A 
has  long  been  in  operation  from  Gaston,  on  the  Roandce,  to  jEaleigh,  i^  which 
point  it  connects  with  the  central,  and  at  Gaston  with  tiie  Ghreenville  and  Be 
B.  R.,  which  leaves  the  great  Southern  line  at  Hicksfoid.     The  total  length  of 
pleted  railroad  in  this  State  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  was  493  miles. 

Geology,  —  The  low  countiy  consists  of  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  belonging  to  lli* 
same  age  {tertiary^  as  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland.  "West  of  this  theMl'tf 
a  belt  of  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite.  This  strip  is  succeeded  by  a  liSr 
of  sandstone  running  south-westerly  from  Granville  across  the  State.  Next  to  tUilt 
the  great  slate  formation,  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  running  in  a  directi 
east  and  south-west  across  the  country.  After  the  slate  succeeds  ancyther  belt  of 
mary  rocks  reaching  nearly  to  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  in  this  is  comprised  the  gold 

The  gold  is  found  in  superficial  deposits  or  in  rock  veins.  The  vein  stone,  in 
the  auriferous  particles  are  found,  differs  very  widely  —  in  some  cases  the  material  ■ 
argillaceous  slate  of  a  silky  lustre,  much  interspersed  with  minate  cabes  of  pyritaaff 
iron  or  of  copper,  or  of  both,  as  at  the  Russell  mine  on  the  Newbeny  in  MontgaoNif 
County ;  in  other  cases  it  is  partly  in  quartz,  and  partly  in  the  slaty  wall  of  the  vri% 
and  in  others  still,  it  is  wholly  in  the  quartz.  The  axis  of  the  gold  formation  pammttC 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction  through  the  counties  of  Rockingham,  GnSlH^ 
Davidson,  Rowan,  Cabarras,  and  Mechlenburg,  embracinff  the  section  of  both  rides- ij^ 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extending  eastward  beyond  the  Yadkin.  - 

The  coal  region  of  North  Carolina,  chiefly  in  Chatham  and  Mooie  oonnties, 
along  the  Valley  of  Deep  River,  so  far  as  examined,  occupies  a  space  fifteen  mflat; 
length,  and  from  five  to  six  in  width,  throughout  which  area  the  deposits  of  this 
are  immense.     The  indications  are,  that  the  deposjts  are  at  least  thirty  miles  in 
and  comprise  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  jull^' 
position  with  the  coal  measures  of  Deep  River,  overlying  the  coal ;  bat  as  yet  littb  tt 
nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  these  treasures.  r 
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Tenness 

EE  is  divided  into  79  counties,  as 

follows :  — 

■ 

■.-it 

Eabtebk  Tennksseb. 

Counties. 

Whites. 

Fr.  CoTd. 

SUmes, 

Total       COUNTIBS. 

rrluUSm 

Fr.ard. 

iSteMR. 

Anderson, 

6,391 

41 

506 

6,938 

Granger, 

9,170 

165 

1,085 

Sff 

Bledsoe, 

5,042 

90 

827 

5,959 

Green, 

16,582 

909 

1,098 

vijHm 

Blount, 

11,173 

125 

1,084 

12,382 

Hamilton, 

9,81« 

187 

«7S 

um\^ 

Bradley, 

11,478 

87 

744 

12,259 

Hancock, 

«,448 

10 

90S 

MS 

Ciimpbcll, 

5,653 

99 

318 

6,068 

Hawkins 

11,578 

107 

1,690 

Carter, 

5,911 

32 

353 

6,296 

Jefierson, 

1M79 

107 

1.698 

avUIHm*-* 

Claiborne, 

8,609 

100 

660 

9,369 

Johnsoo, 

3,485 

14 

206 

s^tt' 

Cocke, 

7,502 

79 

719 

8,300 

KnoZ| 

16,887 

395 

VM 

147K. 

•  #  • 
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im 


ms. 

Tl^itej; 

Fr.Cotd. 

Staoa. 

IML 

Comnmf* 

TrAlffli 

24*.  Ootd.  Savei. 

TolaL 

n, 

5,720 

43 

557 

6,314 

Roane, 

10,520 

115 

1,544 

12,ISS 

i 

4,480 

•    1 

895 

4,879 

HeoCt, 

1^68 

— 

87 

1,905 

Je, 

10,623 

63 

1,188 

11,874 

Sevkr, 

6^451 

66 

408 

6,9S9 

w. 

3,271 

28 

101 

3,400 

SalliTU, 

10,605 

138 

1,004 

11,741 

hd, 

12,286 

52 

1,568 

13,906 

WashiDgtoD,  1S,672 

25» 

930 

18,801 

5,986 

52 

400 

6,338 

3,951 

28 

436 

4,415 1         Tot4 

235,861 

2,455 

22^7 

260,80a 

Middle  Tennzssxb. 

rd, 

15,938 

71 

5,503 

21,512 

Manhall, 

11,916 

66 

3,634 

i5,ei» 

»» 

8,115 

24 

848 

8,982 

Mfuzrjr, 

16,760 

90 

12,670 

29,5S» 

^ 

7,061 

28 

1,267 

8,351 

MoDtgomefjr,  20,000 

74 

9,071 

21,04S 

iaoD, 

23,858 

848 

14^175 

88,881 

OvertflD, 

10,086 

60 

1,065 

11,211 

on. 

5,885 

1 

2,118 

8,004 

Robertson, 

11,504 

25 

4,616 

16^144 

alb, 

7,335 

13 

668 

8,016 

Rotherfoid, 

17,014 

130 

11,978 

2942i 

ess, 

4,305 

I 

148 

4,454 

Smith, 

13,709 

186 

4,517 

18,41S 

Jin, 

10,096 

49 

3,623 

13,768 

Stewart, 

7,017 

127 

2,575 

9.n9 

16,519 

72 

9,358 

25,949 

Sumner, 

16^511 

200 

8,006 

22,717 

Jj, 

2,522 

15 

236 

2,773 

Van  Boreo, 

2,481 

18 

175 

2,874 

oan, 

7,559 

22 

1,816 

9,397 

Warren, 

8,416 

•       88 

1,710 

10,90» 

»hrejs, 

5,304 

21 

1,097 

6,422 

Wayne, 

7,232 

8 

990 

8,I7Q 

»» 

13,900 

115 

1,558 

15,673 

White, 

10,028 

182 

1,284 

11,444 

Hioe^ 

8,095 

23 

1,162 

9,280 

Williamson, 

14,267 

70 

12,864 

27,901 

> 

3,697 

5 

736 

4,438 

Wilson, 

19,915 

402 

7,127 

27,444 

In, 

17,809 

62 

5^621 

23,492 

h 

6^37 

45 

766 

6,948 

Total,  341,331 

8,181 

182,847 

477,8S9^ 

WESTSB3C  TkMHSSSBI. 

n, 

5,931 

21 

363 

6,315 

Lauderdale, 

8,897 

6 

1,7S6 

MW 

111 

12,814 

18 

3,135 

15,967 

MacBiinn, 

12,861 

57 

8,552 

21,470 

ur, 

5,263 

17 

723 

6,003 

McNairy, 

11,447 

24 

1,398 

1236i 

4,883 

10 

1,468 

6,361 

Obion, 

6,572 

4 

1,057 

7,688 

te. 

11,420 

35 

15,264 

26,719 

Perry, 

5,504 

4 

814 

5,8S» 

Q, 

15,296 

58 

4,194 

19,548 

Shelby, 

16,591 

206 

11,360 

31,157 

srson, 

10/;  71 

1 

2,592 

13,164 

Tipton, 

4,678 

22 

4,192 

8,887 

oo<l, 

8  J 13 

48 

3,498 

17,259 

Weakly, 

11,528 

15 

8,070 

14,60S 

»m5in 

10,310 
9,040 

38 

7,108 
1,257 

17,456 
10,328 

31 

Total, 

180,201 

635 

84,127 

264,968 

S 

13,392 

20 

4,821 

18,233 

hole  nunihor  of  dwellings,  129,420 ;  of  families,  130,005 ;  of  farms,  72,710 ;  of  mana- 
ring  establis^hinonts,  2789;  of  tons  of  shipping,  3587;  of  inhabitants,  1,002,625;  vi*., 
'.•*,  7r){)<9'] ;  frcM»  colored,  6,271 ;  slaves,  239,461.  The  number  of  free  persons  bom 
p  I.'nitod  Stat(»s  was  755,655 ;  of  foreign  birth,  5,740,  and  of  birth  unknown,  1,759. 
ii<^i()Ns  Sfafisfirs.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  611  churches;  Christian,  67; 
opal,  17:  Frees  :2S;  Friends,  4;  Lutheran,  12;  Methodist,  831 ;  Presbyterian,  857; 
in  Catholic,  15;  Union,  15;  minor  sects,  4w 

Ncdfion.  —  The  number  of  children  attending  school  in  1850  was  146,200.  The 
A  fiiiui  produces  something  more  than  $100,000  annually.  Adults  in  the  State 
le  to  read  and  write,  78,619,  of  whom  505  were  foreigners. 

ere  are  no  less  than  nine  collegiate  institutions;  but  none  of  them  of  much  distino- 
'i'he  Urtiirrsitf/  of  NashviliCy  which  is  the  principal,  had  75  students,  and  a  librafj 
,000  volumes.  Number  of  periodicals  61,  including  8  daily  papers. 
e  priiKMpal  henevoierU  institutions  are,  the  Lunatic  ABvlum  and  Institution  for  tiie 
[  at  Nashville,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  luiozville.  The  State  appro- 
*9  about  §'j,()0()  annually  to  each  of  these  institutions. 

W.—  The  State  debt  amounted  in  1851,  to  $3,651,856  66,  and  the  annual  inter- 
1  it  to  $19o,G26  37.     The  amount  of  productive  property  held  by  the  State  was 
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$4,128,725  74;  school  fand,  $1,321,655.     Ordinary  animal  expenditure,  ezcInnYe  of 
debts  and  school  fund,  $290,000. 

Railroads.  —  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  150  mil&  in  length,  connedi 
Nashville,  through  the  Georgia  system  of  roads,  with  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Oths 
roads  arc  in  progress,  but  not  yet  finished,  designed  to  connect  Naahville  and  Knasrib 
with  the  seaboard  both  north  and  south. 

Surface.  —  The  Kittatinny  range,  under  the  local  names  of  Stone,  Bald,  Iioab 
Smoky,  and  Unika  mountains,  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Tennessee  and  Noift 
Carolina,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  Chestnat  Ridge  and  of 
liaurel  Ridge,  traverse  the  State  north  and  south.  The  latter,  which  here  takes  Ihe 
name  of  Cumberland  Mountains,  spreads  out  in  this  State  to  a  breadth  of  about  ttBf 
miles,  filling  that  section  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the  Tennessee  and  M 
Camberland  rivers,  before  they  take  a  western  course,  with  long  regular  ridges  of  M 
great  elevation.  Perhaps  none  of  their  summits  exceed  two  thousand  feet  in  hei^ 
bat  the  chains  are  continuous,  interrupted  only  at  great  intervals  by  gaps  or  paaolL 
In  some  places  they  are  rocky  and  rugged ;  while  in  others,  and  generally,  they  svdl 
gently  from  their  elevated  bases  and  embosom  numerous  delightful  and  fertile  valk^ 
The  valleys  of  the  small  rivers  are  extremely  beautiful  and  rich,  beyond  any  of  the  soil 
description  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  valleys  of  the  great  streams  (the  TenoaNI 
and  Cumberland),  differ  kittle  from  the  alluvions  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  corfirf 
region  of  the  Union.  .i 

The  middle  portion  of  the  State  is  less  bold  in  its  outlines,  and  the  surface  iiBpt» 
ceptibly  declines  to  a  rolling  country  of  much  fertility,  watered  by  innumerable  HtfwViH 
affluents  of  its  great  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  Between  the  TenDaM 
and  the  Mississippi  in  the  west,  the  surface  is  nearly  level,  the  general  evenness  iMjU 
interrupted  only  by  the  courses  of  the  low  water-shed  dividing  the  tributaries  of  tli6  M 
rivers,  or  by  alternations  of  woodland  and  prairie.  In  all  the  country,  however,  flifltt 
are  but  few  portions  so  hilly  and  broken  as  to  interfere  with  its  agricnitural  camdtks; 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  wood  to  their  summits,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  Hiiffii  wiflf 
fertile  for  profitable  cultivation,  or  yields  nourishing  grasses  for  pasturage  to  the  wL 
tops.  -.;< 

Climate,  etc. —  The  climate  is  mild  and  genial.  Cattle  may  graze  on  the  pUv 
throughout  the  winter.  The  soil  of  West  Tennessee,  principally  calcareous,  is  ttt 
nently  fertile.  In  the  East,  the  soils  vary,  —  and  the  strata  descend  firom  the  monntriik 
in  the  following  order:  first,  loamy  soil,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand;  next,  jAnr 
clay;  next,  a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  clay;  and  lastly,  white  sand.  Juniper,  nl 
cedar,  and  savin  cover  the  mountains.  The  pine  forests  of  the  eastern  sec^on  are  ^dm^ 
ble  for  their  tar,  turpentine,  etc.  The  sugar-maple  is  very  abundant  Ftuit,  in  sBJi 
varieties,  is  raised  in  great  perfection  in  every  part  of  the  State.  The  agricultui 
ductions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ohio  valley  generally,  with  the  addition  of 
which  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  south  and  west.  The  east  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
raising,  and  exports  largely  to  the  south.  Tobacco  and  hemp  are  also  8ta|iksf( 
Tennessee,  and  in  quality  are  excellent  ■'  • 

Minerals.  —  The  mineral  resources  of  Tennessee  consist  of  deposits  of  iron, 
and  lead,  mostly  in  the  eastern  and  middle  divisions  of  the  State.     Copper  is  of 
discovery,  and  promises  to  become  a  rich  acquisition.     Iron   is  extensively  ledM^ 
along  the  borders  of  Cumberland  river.     In  December,  1852,  there  were  in  this 


nineteen  furnaces,  nine  forges,  and  two  rolling-mills  in  operation,  producing,  in  the  i^ 
gregate,  44,500  tons  of  metal  annually.  The  lead  mines  have  been  partially  wimML* 
The  gold  region  extends  into  the  north-eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  but  the  metal  haslM 
been  found  in  any  large  quantities.  Coal  of 'excellent  quality  has  been  mined  in^V 
Cumb(Tland  Mountains,  but,  except  for  local  purposes,  can  be  of  little  value,  the  i 
of  transportation  being  inferior,  and  ttie  coal-fields  of  the  Ohio  basin  being  mudi 
accessible  and  more  cheaply  wrought  •' 

*^  • 
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XLVIII.    ARKANSAS. 
ANSAS,  in  1850,  was  divided  into  51  counties,  as  follows :  — 


■8. 


i, 
en, 


deoce, 


e. 


Whites. 

1,695 
1,405 
8,508 
2,601 
4,390 
1,122 
8,129 
3,389 
6,935 
1,842 
4,833 
1,695 
2,361 
8,497 
1,768 
2,530 
5,180 
8,237 
6,927 
8,016 
2,517 
8,197 
4,489 
1,900 
4,882 
4,659 
2,047 


Fr.CoTd. 

18 

5 

1 

2 
11 

9 

7 

4 
92 

5 

2 
56 

8 

1 
10 
82 
11 
12 

6 
16 


4 

129 


Slavet. 

1,412 
644 
201 

1,226 
313 

8,984 
875 
240 
988 
801 

2,542 

1,169 
917 

50 
58 

2,460 
861 
828 
196 
668 

2,621 
781 

8,820 
885 
164 
126 


Total     Counties. 


8,120 
2,058 
8,710 
8,829 
4,614 
6,115 
4,011 
8,588 
7,960 
2,648 
6,877 
2,920 
8,278 
8,500 
1,819 
2,598 
7,672 
8,609 
7,767 
8,212 
8,086 
6,884 
6,227 
6,220 
6,271 
4,828 
2,802 


MuMwippi, 

Monroe, 

Monfgomerir, 

Newton, 

Onachite, 

Peny, 

Philipf, 

FSke, 

Poinsett, 

Polk, 

Pope, 

Prairie, 

Polaiki, 

Baadolpli, 

Sabine, 

St  Francis 

Scott, 

Seaxcj, 

Senrier, 

TeU, 

Union, 

Van  Baren^ 

Washington, 

White, 


Wkiies. 

1,496 
1,622 
1,891 
1,704 
6,285 
967 
4,841 
1,751 
S,096 
1,196 
4,281 
1,812 
4,526 
8,029 
8,892 
8,770 
2,920 
1,950 
2,886 
2,902 
6,526 
2,761 
8,757 
2,809 


Fr.Ottd. 

7 
2 

1 
7 
2 
6 
8 


IS 

18 

8 

6 

2 

17 

82 

16 

6 

14 
2 


Slaves. 
866 

66 

47 

8,864 

16 

2,691 

110 

279 

67 

479 

278 

1,119 

248 

608 

706 

146 

29 

686 

424 

4,767 

108 

1,199 

149 


TotaL 

2,868 
1,664 
1,948 
1,768 
9,691 
978 
6,926 
1,861 
2,806 
1,268 
4,710 
2,08? 
6,66$ 
8,278 
8,801 
4^78 
8,088 
1,878 
8^488 
8«841 
10,288 
2,864 
9,878 
2,460 


Totals,     162,068        689         46,982       208*688 


number  of  dwellings  in  the  State,  in  1850,  was  28,218;  of  families,  28,371;  of 

17,758  ;  of  manufacturing  establishments,  271. 

grious   iStatistics. —  The  Baptists  had,  in  1850,114  churches;  the  EpiscopalianSi 

Methodists,  168  ;  the  Presbyterians,  52 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  7. 
cation.  —  The  number  of  children  returned  as  attending  school  was  23,343 ;  nam- 
adultsi,  unable  to  read  and  write,  16,935,  of  whom  only  27  were  of  foreign  birth. 
t.  —  The  State  is  responsible  for  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars  on  bondu 
1  for  banking  purposes  ;  but  the  interest  has  long  been  in  arrears,  and  no  proviaiou 
e  for  paying  it. 

^ace^  Soil,  etc.  —  The  surface  of  Arkansas  is  extremely  diversified,  and  the  soil  of 
nequal  quality.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi, 
xteiided  plain,  and  so  low  as  to  be  frequently  inundated  during  the  seasons  of 

In  the  central  districts  the  lands  are  undulating,  and  in  some  portions  broken. 
estcrn  section  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Ozarks,  which  attain  a  gen« 
titnde  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Black  Moon- 
lorth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  the  Washita  Hills,  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
ita,  are  considerable  elevations.  The  principle  staple  is  cotton,  which  is  largely 
in  tho  (^astern  districts.  Corn  is  also  cultivated  with  much  success. 
the  Ozark  or  Masserne  Mountains,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect  They  con* 
several  low  ridges,  irregular  in  their  direction,  and  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation 
re  than  loOO  or  2,000  feet  They  appear  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  secondary 
iinc^stones,  clay  slates,  and  sandstones,  traversed  in  many  places  by  dykes  of  green- 
granite,  and  sienite.  Those  portions  of  this  region  which  have  been  examined 
ind  to  be  rich  in  metallic  minerals,  of  which,  iron  and  lead,  copper  and  zinc  exist 
it  profusion.     Coal  and  salt  also  abound;  and  there  are  valuable  thermal  and 
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8Qlphurou8  springs.  The  ]EIot  Springs  of  the  Washita  are  remaxkable  fat  their  lu|jk 
temperature,  but  are  not  powerfully  impregnated  with  any  mineral  substances ;  tiiey  bomk 
froth  in  great  numbers  and  volome  in  a  small  valley  \ymst  between  two  lofly  lioges  cf 
sandstone,  and  vary  in  temperature  from  105  deg.  to  151  deg.  Fahr*  There  are  said  to 
be  more  than  seventy  of  these  springs,  several  rising  firom  the  bed  of  a  small  strctm 
which  flows  through  the  valley,  and  others  issuing  from  the  bounding  ridges,  at  varioui 
heights.  The  Washita  oilstones,  or  novaculites,  so  much  esteemed|  are  found  in  flk 
region. 


XLIX.    SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  Districts,  as  follows :  — 


Districts. 

WhUes. 

Fr.CoPd. 

Slaves. 

Tattd. 

DiSTBiCTS.  Whke$. 

Fr.C^d. 

SUues.      li 

Abbeville, 

12,693 

363 

19,262 

82,818 

Lancaster,        5^61 

118 

5,014    1ft 

Anderson, 

13,871 

90 

7,514 

21,475 

Laurens,         ll^STl 

88 

11,958    2i( 

Barnwell, 

12,289 

311 

14,008 

26,608 

Lexington,        7fi52 

21 

6,557    1% 

Beaufort, 

5,945 

581 

82,279 

88,805 

Marion,             9,784 

108 

7,520    K 

Charleston, 

24,586 

3,843 

44,376 

72,805 

Mariboro*         5,033 

156 

5,600    10 

Chester, 

8,005 

146 

9,887 

18,038 

Newburj,         7,248 

212 

12,688    2i( 

Chesterfield, 

6,678 

218 

3,894 

10,790 

Orangeburg,      8,120 

78 

15,884    Sli 

CoUeton, 

7,404 

330 

31,771 

39,505 

Pidcens,          13,105 

120 

8^679    It 

Darlington, 

6,750 

39 

10,041 

16,830 

Bichland,          6,764 

501 

12,978    Mi 

Edgefield, 

16,275 

262 

22,725 

39,262 

Spartanburg^  18^12 

4» 

8,039    M 

Pah^eld, 

7,076 

82 

14,246 

21,404 

Sumpter,           9315 

840 

28,065    St 

Georgetown, 

2,193 

201 

18,253 

20,647 

Union,               9,322 

188 

10,892    Hi 

Greenville, 

13,372 

93 

6,691 

20,166 

WiHiamsbuiK   ^J^^ 

87 

8,508    11 

Horrv, 

Kershaw, 

5,521 

50 

2,075 

7,646 

York,              11,300 

126 

8,007  q 

4,681 

214 

9,578 

14,473 

Whole  number  of  dwellings,  52,642 ;  of  farms,  129,964 ;  of  loanufactariRg  estaUU^ 
ments,  1,473;  of  tons  of  shipping,  35,180;  of  families,  52,937;  and  of  inhabitaats,  fl^^ 
507 ;  viz.,  whites,  274,623 ;  free  colored,  8,900 ;  and  slavesi  384^984.  The  aamber  of  M 
persons  born  in  the  United  States  was  274,813;  the  nmnber  of  foreign  birth,  8,d62;  Mi 
of  birth  unknown,  48. 

Reliffious  Statistics.  —  The  Baptist  denominatipn  had  413  churches;  CoDgrc^mliiBa|| 
1 ;  Episcopal,  71 ;  Free,  5 ;  Friends,  1 ;  Jewish,  3 ;  Lutheran,  41 ;  Metboduit^  4CT  ;  f|i|^ 
byterian,  125 ;  Roman  Catholic,  14 ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  Universalist,  2;  minor  secte^  19.     .^^ 

Education.  —  The  number  of  Schools  in  this  State,  in  1849,  was  1,083 ;  tbe  nailiM| 
(A  teachers,  1,019;  and  the  number  of  scholars,  9^22.  These  schools  wte  andaia 
superintendence  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  In  1848,  the 
expended  from  the  public  funds,  on  account  of  public  edneation,  was  $40^1 
Adults,  unable  to  read  and  write,  16,564 ;  of  whom  104  were  foreigners.  The 
also  su)) ports  several  military  institutes,  the  curriculum  of  instruction  at  which  is 
on  that  of  the  West  Point  AcademV'  The  colleges  are:  QiorlesUm  CoU^e^  at  CI 
ton ;  South  Carolina  College^  at  Columbia ;  one  with  six  professors  and  70  students 
other  with  eight  professors  and  195  students.  ^ 

The  whole  number  of  periodicals  was  47,  including  seven  daily  papers.  ^ 

Railroads,  — '-  Charleston  is  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  State  by  the  8lM 
Carolina  Railroad,  which  unites  at  Augusta  with  the  Georgia  Railroads.  The  ^RS 
mington  and  Manchester  Road  connects  Charleston  with  tbe  great  northern  roate.      *l 

Geology.  —  The  primitive  region  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  belongs  to  db 
auriferous  belt  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  prodnctioacC 
gold  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  miner.  In  several  eases  large  nnggets  of  IMM| 
metal  have  been  dug  up,  but  the  largest  quantities  have  been  obtained  mm  wsihhgl 
Iron  is  also  abundant  in  this  region,  and  in  quality  the  ore  is  not  surpassed.     CosI  a 
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md  within  the  State;  and  the  Tocka  wbidi  iodiide  the  eoal  fimnation, betwwn 
J  slate  and  the  new  red  sandstone,  are  entnelj  WBMting.  The  larger,  inclodinff 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  belongs  to  the  tertiary  formation. 


GEORGIA. 

RoUf  in  1850, 

was  divided  into  94  Coaatieay  as  follows  :  — 

■ 

ES. 

Whites, 

Fr.  CdCd. 

^SZmvf. 

IWo/L    CoQXTxn. 

Whiu». 

Fr.C^d. 

Bmn. 

TteL 

» 

2,521 

24 

404 

S,949 

Jbosi^ 

8gB99 

46 

6,279 

ia,tM 

i,S55 

— 

S,764» 

8,120 

J«fieaonp 

8,717 

47 

6,867 

8,181 

) 

8,522 

24 

4,60S 

8,148 

Lsnrensy 

8^69 

9 

2,974 

^442 

7,009 

53 

6,637 

12,699 

Lee, 

8,026 

8 

8,626 

6,669 

1,164 

15 

2,245 

8,424 

libertjr. 

2,002 

16 

6^08 

7,926 

2,840 

— 

1,460 

4,800 

2,187 

81 

8,780 

0,998 

5,116 

152 

10,831 

16,100 

liOwndes, 

6,846 

22 

2,484 

8,861 

3,680 

S 

2,805 

6^488 

Lan^pida, 

7,998 

22 

989 

8,904 

9 

2,069 

4 

44^46 

4,818 

MacQB, 

4,090 

1 

2,961 

7,iM 

u, 

6,718 

7 

1,607 

7,882 

Madkon 

8,767 

8 

1,988 

•»r88 

8,252 

4 

1,101 

9,867 

Msrioo, 

8,668 

8 

8,604 

1<U80 

10,271 

21 

3,008 

18,800 

McJptosh, 

1,887 

72 

.4,629 

6/m 

h 

9,161 

722 

14,018 

28,901 

Meriwetheri 

8,481 

2 

7,998 

18481 

^ 

5,131 

4 

1,680 

6i,816 

6,810 

6 

10,170 

16,888 

se, 

11,629 

14 

1,157 

12,800 

Montgomeiy, 

1,641 

— . 

618 

.  t,184 

5,515 

15 

6,9S9 

11,119 

Moi]gMl, 

8,684 

16 

7,094 

10,744 

11,568 

S 

«,271 

18,848 

Mnrnj, 

12,492 

11 

1,980 

14^48 

^ 

8,617 

62 

82,72 

11,961 

MsiOQges, 

10,860 

62 

8,166 

18,678 

« 

8,202 

18 

6,416 

18,686 

l^ewton, 

8,078 

80 

6,187 

18J88 

d. 

4,342 

13 

4,629 

8,984 

O^etborpe, 

4,882 

8 

7,874 

12,188 

2,532 

— 

148 

2,680 

FMlIding^ 

6,660 

2 

1,477 

7,088 

4,618 

5 

3,639 

8,262 

Pike, 

8,686 

61 

6,658 

14,806 

t)» 

11,372 

72 

2,924 

14,828 

8,874 

89 

2,804 

6,629 

5,580 

6 

2,776 

8,861 

Potaam, 

8,800 

26 

7,468 

10,784 

3,716 

1 

3,529 

7,246 

Baban, 

2,888 

m-^ 

110 

2,U8 

Qt 

2,009 

7 

1,848 

8,865 

Randolph, 

7,867 

8 

6,008 

12,868 

6,676 

16 

6,267 

12,969 

Bichimmd, 

8,152 

282 

7,812 

16,946 

il, 

3,591 

24 

962 

4,677 

ScriTeo, 

8,178 

1 

8,678 

6,847 

> 

6,740 

4 

1,966 

8,609 

Stewart, 

8,649 

6 

7,878 

16/^7 

5,202 

4 

8,999 

8,206 

Sumter, 

6^69 

18 

8,586 

10,822 

» 

7,812 

11 

1,027 

8,860 

Talboi, 

7,798 

18 

8,723 

16,684 

n, 

9,07G 

55 

2,282 

11,618 

Taliaferro, 

2,051 

61 

8,044 

6446 

8,236 

4 

200 

8,440 

l^toall. 

2,878 

18 

881 

8,227 

698 

3 

4,232 

4,938  ;  Telfiur, 

2,096 

.» 

930 

8,026 

» 

5,156 

— 

828 

6,984  1  Thomas, 

4,948 

4 

6,166 

10,108 

» 

4,744 

58 

8,266 

18,068    Tronp, 

7,789 

42 

9,048 

16,879 

tt, 

8,953 

10 

2,294 

11,257 

T^Wf 

8,617 

42 

4,620 

8,178 

bam. 

7,675 

2 

1,218 

8,896 

UnioD, 

6,966 

1 

278 

7,184 

% 

7,370 

T 

1,236 

8,718 

Upseii, 

4,720 

— 

4,704 

8^424 

t, 

4,212 

60 

7,806 

11,678 

Walker, 

11,408 

87 

1,664 

18,108 

6,709 

30 

7,982 

14,721 

WakoD, 

6,896 

16 

8,907 

10381 

4,520 

3 

2,400 

6,928 

Ware, 

8,697 

8 

288 

8388 

9,743 

14 

4,969 

14,726 

Warren, 

6,168 

149 

6,108 

12^26 

1, 

6,512 

14 

9,934 

16,460 

Washington, 

6,998 

86 

6,788 

11,766 

2,883 

1 

450 

8,884 

Wajme, 

1,088 

6 

406 

1,499 

1, 

6,808 

19 

2,941 

9,768 

Wilkinson, 

6^67 

«• 

2,746 

8311 

4,323 

29 

7,184 

16,486    Wilkes, 

8,SM 

21 

8,281 

1M^7 

lole 

number  of  dwellings,  91,011;  of  Canns,  51,759 ;  of  mann&ctaiinir  establish- 

,   1,407;  ol  tons  of  si 

lipping, 

24/)00 

;  of  fiunilie 

a,  9147] 

I;   and  of  inhal 

>itanti. 
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cotton.  The  tide  and  swamp  lands  prodtioe  immense  crops  of  lioe.  On  the 
nah  these  lands  are  cultivated  20  miles  np,  and  are  the  finest  in  the  State ;  and 
)  these  are  the  lands  on  the  Alatamaha  River,  which  in  width  are  equal  to  thoae 
Savannah.  The  tide  lands  of  the  great  SantiOa  are  not  as  broad  as  the  others, 
;  productive  and  fertile,  20  miles  up.  Black-seed  cotton  is  produced  on  the  oak- 
idjoining  the  inland  swamps,  though  these  lands  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
60  or  70  miles  from  the  coast  begin  the  pine  lands,  which  are  valuable  chiefly  for 
nmense  quantity  of  timber.  Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  largely  manufactured 
section.  The  middle  region  of  the  State  contains  land  of  a  red,  loamy  soil,  pro- 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  the  grains.  It  was*  once  very  productive,  but  owing  to 
hausting  system  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  planters,  it  has  become  in  many 
luch  impoverished,  and  large  gullies,  and  red,  barren  hill-sides  often  meet  the  ^e 
M*s  where  once  abundant  crops  were  produced.  The  lands  in  the  south-western 
f  the  State,  between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers,  are  in  general  fertile 
irst  cleared,  but  are  not  very  durable.  Being  of  a  Ught,  sandy  soil,  they  produce 
)ps  of  cotton  and  sometimes  sugar-cane,  for  a  few  years,  and  then  become  ex- 
d,  when  resort  must  be  had  to  fertilizers.  In  the  north  part  of  the  State,  known 
:rokec  Georgia,  the  valleys  are  exceedingly  rich,  producing  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
id  in  some  places  corn  is  extensively  raised ;  but  the  crop  is  not  so  certain  as  in 
irer  regions. 


LI.    FLORIDA. 

RiDA  is  divided  into  28  counties,  as  follows :  — 


I. —  NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 


1  —  Western  FLORinA. 

?.s.      Wdtcs.     Free  CoVd.    Slaves.        Total     Counties.     Whites.     Free  CoCd.  Slaves.       Total 


886 

a,           2,G44 

1,184 

1  481 

38 
375 

30 

453 

1,332 

377 

163 

3,584 

1,877 
4,351 
1,561 
1,644 
6,639 

Santa  Roea, 

Walton, 

Washington, 

Totals, 

2,095 
1,087 
1,484 

13,836 

4 

6 

12 

465 

784 
886 
504 

9,888 
1,879 
1,950 

3,075 

7,488 

21,784 

2.- 

-IkiiDDLB  Florida. 

,             3,'JOO 

I,             1,775 

''7  75 

4 

9 

5 

56 

4,879 

685 

4,938 

8,203 

8,788 

2,469 

7,718 

11,442 

Madison, 
WakuUa, 

Totals, 

2,802 
1,164 

1 
75 

2,688 
790 

6,490 
1,955 

■1              -, «  1 1» 
3,183 

15,599 

22,188 

87,857 

8. 

—  Eastern  Florida. 

l,r,17 
G04 

I,         3,r>4i 

2,338 

1,711 

3*>0 

1 

1 

95 
6 

906 

322 

1,266 

2,106 

660 

145 

1,269 

2,524 
926 
4,808 
4,539 
2,877 
465 
8,838 

Nassau, 
Orange, 
Putnam, 
St  John, 
St  Lucie, 

Totals, 

1,061 
288 
478 

1,417 
110 

26 

2 

10 

115 

2 

258 

1,077 

226 

204 

998 

27 

2,164 

466 

687 

2,525 

139 

2,069 

15,499 

9,201 

24,958 

n.— SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 
4.  —  SouTHSRir  Florida. 


147 


11 


159  I  Monroe, 


2,086 


126 


481 


2,648 
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LIL    ALABAMA. 


«ma  has  52  counties,  as  follows :  — 


Northern  AlabaIca. 


IB, 


lie, 


icrv, 

at      ' 


Whites. 

Fr.coTd,   Slavet. 

Total 

COUNTIKS. 

WkiUa. 

JV.coTcf.  SUwet. 

Total 

13,897 

3 

3,768 

17,168 

I^wrence, 

8,348 

63 

6,852 

15,258 

6,941 

— 

426 

7,367 

Limestone, 

8,405 

15 

8,063 

16,489 

12,170 

23 

1,691 

13,884 

Madison, 

11,987 

164 

14,826 

26,427 

7,730 

9 

506 

8,245 

Marion, 

6,922 

8 

908 

7,888 

8,450 

10 

1,221 

9,681 

Marshall, 

7,958 

25 

868 

8,846 

11,399 

14 

8,197 

19,610 

Morgan, 

6,638 

50 

8,437 

10,126 

1,480 

— 

62 

1,542 

St.  Clair, 

5,501 

7 

1,321 

6,820 

11,766 

30 

2,292 

14,088 

Walker, 

4,867 

1 

266 

6,124 

6,714 

11,097 

g 

2,267 
6,015 

8,989 
17,172 

60 

Totalsi 

151,690 

495 

62,481 

214,666 

SoUTHERir 

Alabama. 

6,274 

19 

8,730 

15,028 

Pike, 

12,102 

24 

8,794 

16,920 

2,100 

96 

2,218 

4,414 

Pickens, 

10,972 

6 

10,584 

21,612 

12,84  2 

10 

10,780 

23,632 

Perry, 

8,342 

26 

18,917 

22,286 

7,097 

11 

2,861 

9,969 

Randolph, 

10,616 

89 

986 

11,681 

7,162 

35 

3,639 

10,836 

Raasel, 

8,405 

82 

11,111 

19,648 

12,784 

18 

11,158 

23,960 

Shelby, 

7,153 

7 

2,876 

8,681 

4,620 

— 

3,769 

8,889 

Scunter, 

7,369 

60 

14,831 

22,260 

4,901 

9 

4,876 

9,786 

Talladega 

11,618 

86 

6,971 

18,624 

6,382 

1 

557 

5,940 

Tallapoosat 

11,511 

— 

4,078 

16,684 

4,922 

6 

4,394 

9,322 

Tuscaloosa, 

10,558 

26 

7,479 

18,06€ 

10,414 

9 

• 

4,120 

14,543 

Wilcox, 

5,516 

1 

11,885 

17,362 

8,077 

88 

480 

3,645 

Washington 

1,298 

24 

1.496 

2,718 

5,623 
7,401 

2 

721 

6,346 
29,727 

8 

9    St  m 

22,258 

Totals, 

274,817 

1,777 

280,411 

557,006 

9,205 

49 

22,127 

31,441 

6,7  7G 

1 

2,242 

9,019 

Rkcapitulatiox. 

7,2.').S 

8 

14,649 

21,915 

11,2^0 

00 

15,596 

26,898 

Northern, 

151,690 

495 

62,181 

214,666 

7,ini 

37 

20,693 

27,831 

Southern, 

274,817 

1,777 

280,411 

557,005 

1  7  *^()(» 

Q'iM 

9,356 
6,325 

27,600 
12,013 

5.048 

•10 

Totals, 

426,507 

2,273 

842,892 

771,671 

10,172 

112 

19,511 

29,795 

*i()Ns   Sldfisfirs.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  has  579  churches;  Christian,  17; 

[);ili:in,   17;    Methodist,  577;    Presbyterian,  162;    Roman   Catholic,  5;    minoT 

(). 

'fifioff.  —  Chiltlrrn  returned  as  attending  school,  62,846.     Adults,  unable  to  read 

itc,  :>'J,r)l)-2,  —  all  natives  but  139.     The  University  of  Alabama,  at  TuscalootJa, 

|s.*>0,  <)  t(  a(  Ikts,  91  students,  and  a  library  of  6,1^  volumes;   the  college  at  La 
•  liad  ()  teachers,  70  students,  and  a  library  of  3,700  volumes;  the  college  at 

Hill  had  1.2  tea<hers,*70  students,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes;   Howard  Col- 
1(1  •')  t(  ac  lirrs,  70  students,  and  a  library  of  2,450  volumes.     At  Marion  is  also 

the  llowani  Theological  Institution,  under  Baptist  auspices,  and  there  are  Law 
'(li(  al   Schools  attached  to  the  University. 

)fH(('h.  —  The  w  hole  number  of  periodicals  published  in  Alabama  was  61. 
roiuls  and   (\ni(ih.  —  The  greater  part  of  Alabama  as  yet  depends  on  wagons 

trans|)ortatiou  ol  its  productions.     The  river  navigation,  however,  is  extensive, 
arioiis  courses  measuring  at  least  2,000  miles.     The  great  body  of  the  products 

State  liiid  their  way  to   Mobile;  some  are  shipped  by  the  Chattahoochee,  for 
vY  1.  32 
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Apalacliicola;  and  some,  but  in  a  smaller  degree,  by  Tennessee  River.  The  great  line 
of  railroad  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River  is  completed  withui  Alabamaf  and  is  pn^ 
gressiiig  in  Mississippi  ;  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  Railroadj  now  merged  into  tiie 
Charleston  and  Memphis  Railroad,  crosses  the  State  in  the  north ;  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  River  Railroad,  209  miles  long,  extends  from  Selma,  on  the  Alabanii,  to 
Guntersville,  on  the  Tennessee;  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  is  86  mihi 
long.  Alabama  has  two  canals,  the  "  Muscle  Shoals  Canal,"  and  the  ^  Hunr^nUe 
Canal."  The  former  35^  miles  long, —  from  Florence  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  to  overcome  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  shoals ;  and  the  latter,  extenfing 
from  Triana  on  the  T'»nnessee  — 16  miles  —  to  Huntsville. 

Surface,  Soil,  and  Minerals.  —  The  north-eastern  part  of  Alabama,  traversed  fcf 
several  ridges  of  the  Alleghanics,  which  terminate  in  this  State,  is  decidedly  moaiitui| 
ous,  but  presents  nowhere  any  considerable  elevations.  South  of  this  mountain  Kgiv 
the  surface  has  a  general  declivity  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  first  descending  graduDf 
from  mountains  to  high  hills,  and  then  sinking  to  a  vast  plain,  scarcely  broken  except  hf 
genth^  swells ;  and  the  more  southern  portion  is  a  dead  level,  but  little  above  the  vafter 
surface  of  the  ocean.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  which  occupies  so  large  an  am 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  alluvion  is  the  prevailing  formation;  and  the  rich 
bottom-lands  of  this  region  arc  extensive,  and  form  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  landr  of  the  centre  and  north  are  eeneiallj 
covered  with  a  good,  if  not  a  very  rich  and  productive  soil.  The  southern  half  of  tb 
State  consists  of  extensive  prairies  and  pine-barrens,  interspersed  with  alluvial  dm 
bottoms  of  great  fertility. 

The  central  region  has  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  eoal  measures  of  great  thickness  and  » 
tent.  The  coal  is  of  a  highly  bituminous  character,  well  adapted  for  steamboats  wai 
factories,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  the  iron  ores.  The  country  in  tbi»  region  is  ate 
well  wooded,  and  fertile.  Bloomerics  and  rolling  mills,  with  other  establishment!  tat 
manufacturing  iron,  have  already  been  erected,  and  the  products  of  these  have  become 
both  extensive  and  valuable.  The  principal  seats  of  these  operations  are  on  the  Cahl1^ 
ba  and  Coosa  rivers. 


LIIL     MISSISSIPPI 


MissTssippi,  in  1850,  was  divided  into  69  counties,  as  follows:-^ 


Northern  Mississippi. 


Counties. 

JVJiUes. 

Fr.  CoCd. 

Slaves. 

Total 

Counties. 

Whites. 

Fr.Cotd 

.   SaveM. 

IWl 

Attala, 

7,578 

9 

3,412 

10,999 

Oktibbeba, 

4,309 

18 

4,844 

•^n 

Bolivar, 

395 

2 

2,180 

2,577 

Panola, 

5,021 

8 

6,420 

IMM 

Carroll, 

8,G61 

18 

9,812 

18,491 

Pontotoc, 

12,136 

8 

4,968 

tm 

Chickasaw, 

i),886 

2 

6,480 

16,368 

Sun  Flower, 

S48 

— 

764 

^Ss 

Cboctaw, 

8,420 

4 

2,978 

11,402 

Tallahatcbce, 

2,096 

— 

2^7 

^p 

Coahoma, 

1,387 

2 

1,391 

2,780 

Tippah, 

15,808 

5 

4,988 

|HI 

De  Solo, 

0,487 

2 

9,553 

19,042 

Tishenungo, 

13,528 

1 

1,961 

jmR 

Itawainlta, 

11,395 

6 

2,127 

13,528 

Tunica, 

896 

1 

917 

'^P 

Lafayette, 

8,34  G 

4 

5,719 

14,069 

Winston, 

5,178 

10 

S,768 

iJ^B^^k 

IvOwndes, 

G,.V23 

28 

12,993 

19,544 

Yallabusha, 

8^659 

9 

8,597 

^Toi^li'ii  1 

14  •>71 

1 
S8 

15,417 
11,717 

29,689 
21,172 

'  *aJ^^^ 

^lonroc, 

9,417 

Totab, 

168,814 

171 

133306 

mm 

Noxubee, 

4,976 

11,232 

16,208 
Southern 

MlSBISSIPPL 

• 

Adams, 

3,952 

255 

14,415 

18,622 

CUrk. 

8,828 

8 

1^8 

iS 

A  mitt, 

3,643 

3 

6,050 

9,696 

Copiah, 

6,808 

11 

*  M30 

Claiborne, 

3,449 

42 

11,450 

14,941 

Covington, 

2,222 

S 

1,114 

iff 

MISfilE 

SIPPL 

stn 

Wkilei. 

Fr.Oaed 

SUt«$. 

Totat 

COUXTUS. 

WiiA 

Ft.CoTd.    SoKt. 

Tot<a. 

3,6  to 

14 

S,360 

5,904 

NeAobm 

8,398 

-            1,385 

4,728 

1.373 

638 

2,018 

NcwtoB, 

8,432 

1            1,032 

4.469 

2,444 

12 

1.216 

3,672 

Perry, 

1,679 

10               749 

2,458 

3,378 

GG 

1,441 

4,875 

Kke, 

4,235 

83            S,102 

7,360 

e,Gita 

25 

16,G!S 

25,340 

awkiii. 

8,945 

6            3,276 

7,227 

5fif! 

8,377 

13,923 

Scott, 

2,778 

1             1,182 

3.861 

3GG 

4,105 

4,478 

8in.p«m, 

3,190 

9            1,641 

4,734 

2,271 

100 

825 

3,196 

Smith, 

3,078 

—               998 

4,072 

4.296 

1,887 

6,184 

Wamin, 

5,9»8 

ST          12,096 

18,121 

2,fi57 

43 

10,493 

13,193 

WMhington, 

653 

—            7,836 

lt,38e 

1,«H7 

2!4 

2,164 

Wayne, 

1,499 

—            1,393 

3,893 

7,7.18 

8.378 

12,617 

WUki»OD, 

3,624 

30          13,360 

16,914 

6.029 

27 

2,861 

8,717 

Ymoo, 

4,069 

—         10,349 

14,418 

3,54B 

2,929 

6,478 

;i,3H2 

1,649 

S,5S3 

Tot>l% 

127,544 

720        176,092 

304,364 

4.a;!H 

13,843 

18,173 

k 

2,21i 

— 

2,195 

4,410 

Gnnd  Total,  295,758 

899       309,898 

606,453 

whole  number  of  dwellings  in  the  State  was,  at  the  above  date,  51,681 ;  of  fami- 
107;  of  fsirms,  3:),9G0 ;  of  manufacturing  establishments,  866;  of  tons' of  shipping, 
of  inhabitaiils,  600,565 ;  viz.,  whites,  295,758 ;  free  colored,  889 ;  Blaves,  309,898. 
imber  of  free  pi^rsons  born  in  the  United  States  was  291jll4 ;  of  fort-ign  birth, 
ind  of  binh  unknown,  576. 

^iovs  Stntistirs.  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  336  cburcbou ;  Christian,  8 ; 
jal,  13  ;    Fret',  3  ;    Methodist,  406 ;    Presbyterian,   135 ;    Roman  Catholic,  8 : 

:ation.  —  Midsis^ippi  has  no  effective  system  of  public  Bchools.     The  University 
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of  OxFonl,  partly  sapportrd  by  the  State,  id  1860  had  6  profewow  and  134  stodnlik 
Nnmber  of  children  attending  school  in  1850,48^3.     Adults  unable  to  read  andviitf, 

13,528. 

'llic  number  of  periodicals  was  50. 

Debt.  —  Miasissippi  owcb  $2,271,000  of  acknowledged  debt,  on  which  she  payi  h 
interest;  and  $5,000,000  more,  besides  interest,  which  she  repudiates  altogether;  Am 
bringing  great  discredit  on  herself  and  the  Union. 

Railroads.  —  The  only  finished  railroad  is  the  Vicktbur^,  JadcMon  and  Brandmi,  fO 
mileti.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio,  for  which  a  large  grant  of  land  has  been  obtainedfaM 
Congresn,  is  in  progress,  — to  run  through  the  western  part  of  the  State  from  nonkli 
south. 

Surface. —  A  range  of  bluffs  stretch  along  the  Misi^issippi,  at  Tarioa»  (iistanm,i8 
some  places  reaching  almost  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  They  are  an  extension  of  the 
table-lands  into  the  low  grounds  of  the  river  and  are,  in  general,  possessed  of  a  frrtitf 
noil.  The  low  alluvion,  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  is  the  richest  land  in  the  Sttlik 
Thcwe,  however,  are  frequently  overfiovAd  during  the  season  of  flood,  and  dovasttridn 
19  spread  far  and  wide  in  tlie  cultivated  districts.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  YazfM,iii 
the  north-west  part  of  the  State,  are  very  fertile,  with  a  fine,  rich  and  black  moutd;  bat 
the  pine  regions  are  comparatively  barren,  and  have  a  light  and  unproductive  soil  I| 
the  south,  lor  about  100  miles  from  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country  is  almost  a  <ks| 
level,  covered  chiefly  with  forests  of  pine,  cypress  swamps,  prairies,  and  inundsCrf 
swamps  and  marshes.  Further  north  the  surface  becomes  more  elevated,  and  in  pisn 
places  hilly  and  broken,  but  in  no  part  of  the  State  arc  there  any  elevations  approaobtB| 
the  character  of  mountains. 
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risiANA,  in  1850,  was  divided  into  47  parishes,  as  follows :  — • 


Eastbrh  District. 


don, 
loBge,  E 
ouflje,W 
A  East, 
a  West, 

'f 

Of 

on. 


lines 


) 


es, 


It 

la, 

ia. 


;ttc, 


3,339 
5,170 

.5,347 

.1,818 
4,061 
2,478 
8,568 

18,021 
5,143 
2,523 

91,355 
2,221 


4,066 
3,623 
2,507 
8,637 
2,716 
1,584 
2,336 
3,585 
4,949 
823 
3,548 
1,664 
3,406 
3,390 


Fr,  CoCd, 

147 

27 
279 
102 

23 
106 
104 
874 

22 

20 

10,038 

890 


99 
21 


89 
241 

10 
19 

1 
25 
14 

2 

160 


Slao€$. 

7,266 
5,841 
6,851 
4,850 
9,514 

10,666 

8,542 

6,196 

4,868 

842 

18,068 
4,779 


5,161 
1,895 
4,455 
5,208 
957 
1,281 
6,448 
3,378 
2,522 
6,984 
4,446 
1,578 
2,158 
8,170 


Toud. 

10,752 
10,588 
11,979 

6,270 
18,598 
18,245 
12,214 
25,091 

9,588 

8,885 
119,461 

7,890 


2,967 


Parishbs. 

Point  Coupee, 

St.  Bemaxd, 

St  Charies, 

St  Hdena, 

St  James, 

St  John  Baptist,  2,586 

St  Tammany,      8,642 

Terre  Bonne,      3,324 

Washington,        2,867 


1,406 

867 

2,854 

3,285 


Fr.Cotd. 

561 

73 
121 

11 

62 
191 
859 

72 
4 


SUpmm. 

7,811 
2,823 
4,132 
2,196 
7,751 
4,540 
2,868 
4,328 
1,087 


TeUd. 

11,339 
3,802 
5,120 
4,561 

11,098 
7,317 
6,364 
7,724 
3,408 


Totals,  167,887    13,586       122,764       804,187 


Westkbn  District. 


9,826 
5,589 
6,962 
8,884 
8,914 
2,815 
8,789 
6,982 
7,471 
7,758 
8,019 
8,251 
5,566 
6,720 


Madison, 

Morehouse, 

Nachitoches, 

Rapides, 

Sabine, 

St  Landry, 

St  Martin, 

St  Mary, 

Tensas, 

Union, 

Yennillion, 

Wachita, 

Totals, 


1,416 
1,877 
5,466 
5,087 
8,847 
10,189 
4,741 
8,428 
900 
4,778 
2,828 
2,293 


4 

80 
881 
184 

1,248 

581 

424 

2 

14 
7 


7,858 
2,006 
7,854 

1 1 ,840 
1,168 

10,871 
5,885 
4,961 
8,188 
8,425 
1,067 
2,708 


87,579      3,951       116,257        207,787 


whole  number  of  dwellings  was  49,101;  of  families,  54,112;  of  farms,  13,422; 
infactnring  establishments,  1,021 ;  of  tons  of  shipping,  253,5(90 ;  and  of  iuhabi* 
511,974,  viz.:  whites,  255,416;  free  colored,  17,537 ;  and  slaves,  239,021.  The 
r  of  free  persons  born  in  the  United  States  was  205,921 ;  of  foreign  birth,  66,413 

birth  unknown,  620/ 

Igious  Statistics,  —  The  Baptist  denomination  had  72  churches;  Christian,  2; 
pal,  12;  Free,  3;  German  Reformed,  I;  Jewish,  1 ;  Methodist,  106;  Presbyte- 
7;  Roman  Catholic,  55;  Union,  6;  Universalist,  1 ;  minor  sects,  2. 
cation.  —  The  school  fund,  1st  January,  1850,  amounted  to  $40,272  63.  Besides 
iceeds  of  thc^  school  fund,  the  yearly  sum  of  $250,000  is  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
'  the  free  r^chols  of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 
30th  of  September,  1849,  was  521;  schools  in  operation,  704;  children  between 
16  years  of  a<^e,  53,716;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  22,927;  20,262  children 
tt  attend  school.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  has,  also,  a 
il  department  which,  in  1850,  had  7  professors,  and  188  students;  the  Centenary 
D  (Methodist),  at  Jackson,  in  1850  had  94  students,  and  a  library  of  5,000  vol- 

the  St.  Charl<;s  College  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Grand  Cotean,  haa  103  students, 
library  o^  about  4,000  volumes;  Baton  Rouge  College  had  45  students;  Frank- 
lege,  at  Opelousas,  had  70  students.  Adults,  unable  to  read  and  write,  1^,610,  of 
6,271  \v«Te  of  foreign  birth.  . 

iber  of  perioflinils  60,  of  which  11  were  daily  papers. 

roads,  —  The  finished  roads  are  the  Mexican  Oulf  road  from  New  Orleans  to 
miles;   the  Opelousas  road,  two  roads  of  six  miles  each  from  New 


ior;^ne. 


"^7 


8  to  lake  Pontchartrain;  and  the  CKnton  and  Pari  HudsonyVHid  West  Feliciana 
sach  of  20  miles.     There  is  also  a  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Jackson,  Mil«^., 

it  is  (icsiiriicd  to  extend  to  Nashville  and  Louisville. 
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Debt. —  The  State  debt  proper  has  been  reduced  to  lees  than  a  million  dollan; 
the  State  is  still  collaterally  responsible  on  its  bonds  lent  to  certain  banks  to  raise  mi 
upon,  as  a  banking  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $10,500,000. 

Surface. —  Of  the  40,000  square  miles  annually  overflowed  by  the  Lower  MissiM 
a  fourth  part  is  included  in  Louisiana.  In  the  summer  and  aattunn,  when  the  mA 
low,  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  is  forty  feet,  and  at  1 
Orleans  twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  banks.  With  the  setting  in  of  the  lain 
river  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  May,  when  it  fills  np  its  channAi  n 
flows  its  banks,  and  spreads  many  miles  over  the  low  lands  to  the  right  and  left.  II 
floods,  breaking  through  the  levee  or  dyke  which  protects  the  cultivated  river-banki|l 
occasioned  of  late  years  great  devastation  and  loss,  and  some  eflectoal  means  of  | 
tection  against  these  disasters  has  become  a  great  desideratum. 
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Texas,  in 

1S50,  was  divided  into  78  counties,  as  follows. — 

Counties. 

Whites. 

Fr.Cotd. 

Saves. 

Ta(aL  Cou^rriES. 

Wkiiei. 

Fr.  CoTd.  SUu 

Anderson, 

2,284 

— 

600 

2,884 

Jasper, 

1,226 

— 

541 

Angelina, 

945 

24 

196 

1,165 

Jenerflon, 

1,504 

63 

269 

Au^n, 

2,286 

6 

1,549 

3,841 

Kanfinan, 

982 

— 

65 

Bastrop, 

2,180 

— 

919 

3,099 

Lanaar, 

2,898 

_ 

1,085 

Bexar, 

5,635 

28 

389 

6,052 

Lavacca, 

.  1,189 

— 

482 

Bowie, 

1.271 

— 

1,641 

2,912 

Leon, 

1,825 

— 

621 

Brazoria, 

1.329 

5 

3,507 

4,841 

Liberty, 

1,628 

7 

892 

Brazos, 

466 

— 

148 

614 

Limestone, 

1,990 

— 

618 

Burlo<on, 

1.213 

— 

500 

1,713 

Matagorda, 

918 

8 

1,208 

Calclwell, 

1,054 

1 

274 

1,329 

Medina, 

881 

— 

28 

Calhoun, 

876 

— 

234 

1,110 

Milan, 

2,469 

2 

436 

Cameron, 

8.469 

19 

53 

8,541 

Montgomeiy, 

1,489 

— 

945 

Caw, 

8,089 

— 

1,902 

4,991 

Nacogdoches, 

8,758 

31 

1,404 

Cherokee, 

5.389 

1 

1,283 

6,673 

Navarro, 

8,444 

11 

888 

Collin, 

1,816 

— 

134 

1,950 

Newton, 

1,255 

8 

426 

Colorado, 

1,534 

— 

723 

2,257 

Nueces, 

850 

1 

47 

Conial, 

1,662 

— 

61 

1,723 

Panda, 

2,676 

S 

1,198 

C«x)k, 

219 

— 

1 

220 

Polk, 

K544 

— 

805 

DalL-Ls 

2,536 

— 

207 

2,748 

Red  River, 

2,498 

r 

1,406 

Denton, 

631 

— 

10 

641 

Refugio, 

269 

-.- 

19 

De  A\'itt, 

1,148 

— 

568 

1,716 

RBbertson, 

670 

— 

264 

Fannin, 

8,260 

— 

528 

8,788 

Rusk, 

6,012 

— 

2,186 

Favotte 

2,740 

— 

1,016 

8,756 

Sabine 

1,566 

— 

942 

Fort  Bend, 

974 

5 

1,554 

2,538 

San  Angustin, 

2,984 

— 

1^61 

Galveston, 

8,785 

30 

714 

4,529 

San  PatriciO) 

197 

— 

8 

Gille.<pic, 

1,235 

— 

5 

1,240 

Shelby, 

8,278 

-.- 

961 

Goliad, 

435 

— 

213 

648 

South, 

8,575 

— 

717 

Gon/^ilcz, 

891 

— 

601 

1,492 

Star, 

(With  aBnenm.) 

Grayson, 

1,822 

— 

186 

2,008 

Titus, 

8,168 

1 

467 

Grimes, 

2,328 

— 

1,680 

4,008 

IVavis, 

2,886 

11 

791 

Guadalupe, 

1,171 

5 

835 

1,511 

Tyler, 

1,476 

-.- 

418 

Harris, 

8,755 

7 

905 

4,668 

Upshur, 

2,712 

— 

689 

Harrison, 

5,604 

5 

6,213 

11,822 

VanZandt, 

1,808 

— 

40 

Hays, 

259 

— 

128 

887 

Victoria, 

1,448 

— 

571 

Henderson, 

1,155 

1 

81 

1,287 

Walker, 

2,668 

». 

1,801 

Hopkins, 

2,469 

"  — 

154 

2,623 

Washington, 

8,166 

— 

2,811 

Houston, 

2,036 

12 

673 

2,721 

Webb. 

(With  Cameran.) 

Hunt, 

1,477 

2 

41 

1,520 

510 

— 

1,248 

Jackson, 

627 

SO 

839 

996 

TTilliamson. 

1^410 

8 

155 

The  whole  number  of  dwellings  in  the  State,  at  the  above  date,  was  27|968;  flfi 
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8,377 ;  of  farms,  12,198 ;  of  mannfactoring  establishments,  307 ;  of  tons  of  sbippinff, 

and  of  inhabitants,  212,592;  viz. :  whites,  154,100  7*  colored,  331 ;  slaves,  58,161. 
lumber  of  free  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  was  137,070 ;  of  foreign  birth, 
I ;  of  birth  unknown,  604. 
'igious  Statistics.     The  Baptists  had  30  chtirches ;   Christian,  1 ;   Episcopal,  5 ; 

7 ;   Methodist,  88 ;   Presbyterian,  15 ;   Boman  Catholic,  13 ;   Union,  2 ;  minor 

3.  ♦ 

tcation.     Very  little  has  yet  been  done  for  education  by  the  State,  beyond  some 

\  to  the  college  at  Ruterville.     There  is,  also,  an  institution  called  a  University,  at 

ston.     Children  attending  school  in  1850, 19,389;  adults  unable  to  read  and  write, 

) ;  of  whom  2482  were  of  foreign  birth.     The  number  of  periodicals  in  1850, 

7. 

vemment.     The  Senate  is  composed  of  not  less  than  nineteen  nor  more  than  thirty* 

members,  elected  for  four  years,  one  half  going  out  every  two  ye^rs.     Representa- 

not  less  than  forty-five,  nor  more  than  ninety,  are  chosen  for  two  years.    The  legis- 

meets  biennially. 

e  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen,  by  a  plurality  of  the  popular 

for  two  years,  and  are  ineligible  to  serve  for  more  than  four  years  out  of  any  six 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  ez-officio  president  of  the  Senate.    The  Secretary  of 

is  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  his  nomination  confirmed  bv  the  Senate  for 
fears.  The  State  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  are  chosen  biennially,  by  joint  vote 
;h  houses.  The  Governor  may  veto  a  bill,  but  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses 
favor,  it  becomes  law. 

3  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate 
es,  chosen  by  the  people  for  six  years.     There  are  eight  District  Courts,  with  one 

to  each  district 
3  constitution  renders  duelists  ineligible  to  public  offices;  forbids  grants  of  money  for 

Eurposes  except  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  unless  by  a  two-thirds  vote ; 
)s  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  civil  and  criminal,  every  ten  years ;  makes  a  wife's 
rty,  real  and  personal,  her  separate  property,  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts » 
;ts  the  homestead  to  the  value  of  $2,000 ;  forbids  the  creation  or  extension  of  cor* 
ons  for  banking  or  other  purposes ;  forbids  the  creation  of  a  debt  of  more  than 
000,  except  in  case  of  war,  insurrection,  or  invasion,  etc.,  etc  No  law  of  emanci- 
1  shall  be  passed  without  the  owner's  consent,  and  by  paying  full  compensation 
e  slav(»s  liberated  ;  nor  shall  emigrants  to  Texas  be  prevented  from  bringing  their 
I  with  them,  but  bringing  them  as  merchandize  is  forbidden.  Slaves  are  en- 
to  a  jury  in  criminal  suits,  and  all  crimes  against  a  slave  are  punishable  as  if 
st  a  wliite  person. 

bt,  —  Thc  public  debt  of  Texas  amounts  ostensiblv  to  $12,435,982  68  — a  debt 
I  was  contracted  chiefly  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  of  Independence,  and 
1  was  taken  at  exorbitant  rates  and  far  below  its  cash  value.  Since  becoming  a 
of  the  Union,  the  legislature  has  thought  fit  to  revise  this  amount  and  reduce  it 
abolute  value,  which  the  Auditor  of  the  State  estimates  on  the  following  basis:  — 

OstensibU  Debt  Specie  EstimaU. 

Principal,     ...;....     $8,700^05  11 $4,965,894   16 

Interest, 3,735,699  57 1,881,988  08 


Total, $12,435,982  68 $6,847,322  23 

0  act  of  Concfross  of  9th  of  September,  1850,  provided  that,  as  an  indemnity  for 
ceded  by  that  act,  for  public  property  ceded  by  annexation,  and  for  relinquishment 
11  clnims  upon  th(»  federal  treasury,  the  United  States  should  pay  to  Texas 
•00,000  in  C)  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  at  the  end  of-  fourteen  years,  with  in- 
,  payable  half  yearly ;  but  $5,000,0tk)  of  this  stock  was  not  to  be  issued  **  until  the 
ors  of  the  State  holding  bonds  and  other  certificates  of  stock  of  Texas,  for  which 
;  on  imports  were  specially  pledged^  shall  first  file  in  proper  form,  at  the  Treasury 
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of  the  United  States,  releases  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  on  aooo 
said  bonds  or  certificates.''  The  executive  of  the  United  States  has  decided  ^  1 
the  public  debt  of  Texas  created  prior  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  that  Repablic 
14th  January,  1840,  and  all  the  debt  of  said  Republic  made  receivable  for  all 
dues,  are  debts  of  Texas,  for  which  the  duties  on  imports  are  specially  pledged,  m 
releases  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  such  debti^ 
be  filed  in  the  Treasury  Department,  before  the  President  will  be  justified  in  inoi 
second  $5,000,000  stock  to  Texas."  As  yet  no  arrangement  with  the  erediton  bi 
completed,  and  the  $5,000,000  are  still  held  back. 

Face  of  the  Country^  etc..  Long,  narrow  sand  islands  line  the  Gulf  coast,  an 
within  them  lagoons  and  bays  of  great  extent  Galveston  Bay  is  by  .far  the  m 
portant  of  these  bodies  of  water ;  it  is  about  85  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  I 
to  IS  miles  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  nine  feet  The  bay  of  Matagoida  i 
an  extensive  wjtter-shect,  and  has  many  fine  streams  debouching  into  it  Tk 
named  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransa,  etc.,  are  of  less  extent  Nearly  the  whole  coast 
of  inland  navigation  ;  but  there  are  no  harbors  for  vessels  drawing  over  10  feet^ 
stormy  weather  the  approach  is  dangerous.  Along  the  coast  a  nat  region  extc 
land  from  20  to  SO  miles,  being  narrowest  near  the  San  Antonio  river,  and  wide 
Brazos.  It  is  furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  traversed  by  streams  of  considerable  i 
Dense  forests  border  their  margins,  but  the  intervening  country  is  mostly  open 
The  forests  do  not  extend  quite  to  the  coast,  but  terminate  at  a  distance  of  abc 
miles  from  it  Beyond  this  level  region  the  surface  gradually  becomes  undolatii 
presents  a  succession  of  broad,  swelling  knolls,  and  wide,  shallow  valleys.  The  ] 
are  generally  of  small  extent^  and  interspersed  with  groves.  The  forest  trees  hen 
a  larger  growth  than  those  of  the  level  country,  and  the  forests  are  more  widely  c 
over  the  surface.  The  whole  region  is  irrigated  by  frequent  springs  and  streams 
purest  water.  The  width  of  this  zone  varies  from  30  to  50  miles.  A  hilly  regit 
ceeds,  much  less  fertile.  Few  of  these  hills  exceed  in  elevation  500  feet ;  their  si 
are  flat,  and  tufted  with  dense  thickets  of  cedar.  Beyond  this  is  another  nnd 
region  which  terminates  on  the  Red  River.  This  section  is  about  100  miles  br 
the  meridian  of  Austin,  gradually  widening  to  the  east,  and  narrowing  to  the  Wf 
is  bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  across  the  western  portion  of 
and  w^hich  furnish  the  sources  of  the  Brazos,  the  CTolorado,  and  other  streams^ 
of  these  mountains  are  of  considerable  height,  and  some  are  snow-capped  thm 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

West  of  these  mountains,  to  the  western  limits  of  the  State,  extends  an  d 
table  land,  without  wood,  and  with  little  water  or  grass,  a  perfectly  ^trorthless  i 
Nor  is  the  whole  western  borders  of  the  State,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grand 
much  superior  description.  Half  the  territorial  extent  of  the  State  may  be  set  dc 
uninhabitable,  while  the  other  half  contains  a  large  proportion  of  poor  Jand.  The 
of  Texas,  w«*st  of  the  Colorado,  is  much  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agricnlti 

Towns.  The  City  of  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  norti 
of  the  Colorado,  and  until  lately,  was  an. uninhabited  wilderness.  It  consists  cfai 
frame  houses,  and  a  few  brick  buildings,  and  has  about  600  inhabitant;^. 

Galvestonr-^Thc  chief  port  in  Texas,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
of  the  same  name.  The  coinnieree  of  this  port  has  increased  to  something  consid 
and  its  prospects  are  at  the  present  time,  more  encouraging  than  those  of  any  otl 
the  sea-board  towns.  It  has  about  4,600  inhabitants.  Houston^  the,  fonner  cap 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  a  small  tributary  of  Gal 
Bay,  and  is  a  place  of  little  considexation.  Velascoj  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ] 
River,  at  its  mouth,  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  said  to  be  very  healthy.  Maiagor 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  near  the  head  of  Matagorda  Bay,  is  a  considerable 
Goliad  is  an  old  Spanish  town,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Antonio,  40  mik 
its  mouth.  It  is  noted  for  the  massacre  of  Col.  Fannin  and  400  prisoners  by  the 
cans.  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  also  an  old  Spanish  town,  is  situated  higher  up  th 
and  is  c(^lebrated,  in  history,  as  the  scene  of  several  lmttIeS|  and  the  gallant  d 
of  the  Alamo,  by  Col.  Travis,  for  two  weeks. 
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ndxans, —  The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Texas  consist  of  several  nations,  bnt  with  the 
option  of  the  Cammanche  Indians,  these  are  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
nmanches  can  muster  3000  warriors,  and  their  whole  population  is  about  13,000. 
5  Li  pans  number  less  than  300  warriors,  and  the  other  tribes,  known  as  the  Tonke- 
t,  Towaccanies,  Levies,  Cashattas,  Alabamas,  Caddos,  Cherokces,  etc.,  are  only 
id  in  small  localities.     These  Indians  are  all  in  a  wretched  and  destitute  conditioni 

range  through  the  wilds  in  search  of  plunder.  Occasionally  they  have  proved 
iblesome  to  the  frontier  settlements,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  danger- 
foes.  Perhaps  the  whole  number  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  may  count  25,000| 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year,  most  of  these  are  on  hostile  or  hunting  excur- 
18  in  the  north  states  of  Mexico. 

listory. —  The  first  settlements  in  Texas  were  made  by  the  French  at  Matagorda;  the 
lers  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  1690,  extended  their  cordons 
1  New  Spain  over  the  whole  territory.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  Indians  held  undis- 
h1  swaf  over  this  fine  country.  .  Spanish  forces  were  stationed  at  Goliad,  Bexar, 
jogdoches,  etc.,  and  held  military  possession  until  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
Spanish  power  in  Mexico.  Texas  then  became,  in  connection  with  the  adjoining 
te  of  Coahuila,  a  state  of  the  Republic.  Soon  after  this  period,  several  colonies  of 
ericans,  who  hrfd  been  invited  into  the  territory  by  the  Mexicans,  settled  in  the  east- 
section.  For  some  time  previous  to  1835,  serious  complaints  against  the  central  gov* 
nent  were  uttered,  and  in  the  following  year  open  rebellion  was  rife.  The  Ameri- 
Bcttlers  declared  their  independence  in  March,  1836,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans 
the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto,  (21st  April,  1886,)  secured  the  Mexican 
aident's  acknowledgment  of  their  independent  position  and  by  whom  the  whole  conn- 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  acceded  to  them.  The  acts  of  Santa  Anna,  howevefi 
e  never  confirmed  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  of  course  their  authority  was,  to 
the  least,  equivocal.  No  serious  attempt  having  been  made,  by  the  Mexicans,  to  regain 
:as,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  political  nationality  of  the  country  was  considered  as 
solidated,  and  in  18-15,  the  young  republic  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 
'he  joint  resolutions  of  Congress,  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union,  were  signed 
;he  President  of  th(»  United  States,  1st  March,  1845,  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
as  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  The  presidents  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  from  the 
od  of  its  independence  to  its  annexation  to  the  American  Union,  were  —  Sam  Hous- 

1836 ;  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  1838;  Sam  Houston,  (2d  term,)  1841,  and  Anson  Jones, 
4. 

>n  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  her  western  boundary,  towards  New  Mexi- 
vas  undt^finrd,  and  its  settlement  was  left  to  the  United  States'  authorities.     Out  of 

grew  the  Mexican  war.  The  arms  of  the  United  States  were  everywhere  victo- 
s,  and  whnn  prarf*  returned,  not  Texas  alone,  but  New  Mexico  and  Alta  Californiai 
e  forever  lost  to  the  Mexican  Republic. 

'inally,  Contrress  passed  an  act  by  which  all  the  claims  of  Texas,  beyond  a  certain 
,  were  pnrcliased  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000.  But  from  this  "  indemnity"  Texas  is 
nd  to  pay  all  lier  deht-s,  for  which  the  proceeds  of  the  custom  duties  of  the  late  Re- 
lic had  been  pl<'dL^ed. 
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Tew   Mi.xirn,  j<  divided  into  seven  counties,  as  follows:  — 

iaHl!'>.  7..'.';;   I  Santa  Ana, 

Aril'ii,  1'  .••'  '   I   Santa  Fr, 

'he  n^::iii'»  -  ■       i..'lliiiv^'s  in  IS-IO,  was  13,1 '"iS;  of  families,  13,503;  of  farms,  3,7f")0 ; 
nr.iii.'i     •.^'  "   '     ;»Mi.-hiiienf8,  121,  and  of  inhabitunti^,  61,505,  viz.:  whites,  Gl, 48  S ; 
rwiT  n.  33 


pop. 

CountUt, 

pap. 

QnuUiet. 

pop. 

4,045 

San  Miguel, 

7,074 

Socorro  (new), 

— 

7,713 

IwM, 

9,507 

Yaleocia, 

i4,i4r 
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(but  under  the  h^ad  of  white  persons  are  included  about  27,000  semi-oiviliied  Indiau, 
inhabiting  the  districts  known  Bspuebloj  and  about  10,000  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish 
blood  ;)  free  colored,  17.  The  number  of  free  persons  bom  in  the  United  Statoa  was 
59,261 ;  the  number  of  foreign  birth,  2,063,  and  of  birth  unknown,  223. 

ICeliicion.  —  New  Mexico  is  an  A|>ostolic  Vicariate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chunk 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  number  of  churches  of  this  denomination,  wUek| 
before  the  cession  of  1S48,  was  the  established  religion,  and  that  profeMed  by  the  whok 
population,  was,  146,  having  accommodation  for  76,100  |)ersons,and  the  buildings  bciflf 
valued  as  property  at  $188,200. 

Intlians. —  The  Navajos  are  a  powerrul  tribe  inhabiting  a  country  west  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  number  about  7,000;  the  Kutaws  inhabit  the  north-we^t  frontier,  and  nwi- 
ber  4000  or  5000 ;  the  Apaches,  about  5000,  roam  over  the  vast  regions  east  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  north  of  El  Paso;  the  Jicorilles,  a  branch  of  the  Apache  family,  500  is 
number,  are  neighbors  of  the  Eutaws,  etc.  To  these  must  be  added  large  parties  of 
Camanchos,  Arrapahos,  and  Clieyennes,  perhaps  36,000  in  number,  which  infcifit  the 
borders  of  the  north  and  east,  and  lay  the  unwary  traveller  under  contribution,  &» 
queiitly  committing  the  foulest  murders,  or  carrying  off  the  women  and  children  iuto 
captivity. 

Far^  of  the  Country^  Towns,  etc.  —  The  only  settled  or  inhabited  portion  of  the 
country,  and  that  to  which  the  name  of  New  Mexico  properly  belongs,  is  the  elevated 
valley  of  the  Ui)|)er  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  whole  vaJIey  of  the  Upper  Del  Norte^ 
so  far  as  it  contains  any  ground  cultivated,  or  capable  of  cultivation,  may  be  eonsitknd 
as  included  between  Taos,  in  about  36  deg.  30  min.  N.  latitude,  and  Rio  Cri^tobelyii 
33  deg.  30  min.,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  in  length,  but  every  where  vciy  nanov. 
Beginning  at  La  Goga,  about  30  miles  south  from  Taos,  the  banks  of  the  Del  Nolle 
exhibit  a  narrow,  sandy  bottom,  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  irrigation,  withoat  whichw 
cultivation  can  take  place;  this  lasts  for  about  160  miles.  The  river  itself  is  scamh 
more  than  25  yards  wide,  and  every  where  fordablc*.  Thirty  or  forty  miles  south  m 
Santa  Fe,  amid  the  mountains,  on  the  east  of  the  Del  Norte,  are  gold  washings,  bat  Ml 
very  productive  or  profitable. 

The  wealth  of  the  country,  which  is  very  poor  at  best,  consists  of  flocks  of  sheep  aid 
cattle,  for  which  pasturage  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  which  are  expowlto 
coniftant  depredations  from  the  Indians.  The  whole  conntiy,  indeed,  is  so  woitlileab 
that  the  military  officers  of  the  United  States  have  suggested  as  much  the  ebeqail 
thing  that  could  be  done,  to  buy  out  and  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  which  would  in  M 
cost  little  more  than  the  annual  expense  of  prottH^tion. 

Sfinta  Fe,  capital  of  the  territory,  and  next  to  St  Augustine  the  oldest  town  iaibe 
United  States,  (having  been  founded  in  1580,)  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  tkt 
Rio  (irancle  called  the  Chichito,  or  River  of  Santa  Fe,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  fil 
del  Norte,  and  is  approached  from  the  east  through  a  canon  or  narrow  pass  of  the  wl* 
ern  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  commencing  about  twcnty«five  miles  from  the  t0ll^ 
and  e\t(Mulin£^  \e\\  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  mountains  rising  on  either  side  tsi 
height  of  1000  or  3000  feet,  in  all  cases  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  and  in  rot^ 
places  within  point  blank  musket-shot.  This  continues  to  within  twelve  or  fifteen  nub 
of  Santa  Fe. 

The  elevation  of  Santa  Fe  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  upwards  of  6,800  feet,  highs 
than  the  highest  summits  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  neighboring  peaks  to  tk 
north  are  many  thousand  feet  higher.  On  leaving  the  narrow  valley  in  which  the  Ion 
stands,  varying  in  width  from  1000  feet  to  a  mile  or  two,  and  which  is  cnltiviiri 
entirely  by  irrigation,  the  couiitry  presentjs  nothing  but  barren  hills,  utterly  incapikh 
both  from  soil  and  climate,  of  producing  anything  useful.  The  river,  five  miles  bcbf 
the  town,  disappears  in  the  granitic  sands.  The  houses  arc  of  adobes,  or  snn-ikM 
bricks,  in  the  Spanish  style,  generally  of  one  story,  and  built  on  a  square.  The  inUlK 
of  the  ^>(]uare  is  an  open  court,  and  the  principal  rooms  open  into  it.  These  houses  fli 
forbidding  in  appearance ;  on  the  outside  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  c«)lIcctioii  of  bdc^ 
kilns,  but  are  comfortable  and  convenient  within.  The  thick  walls  make  them  eofllJi 
summer  and  warm  in  winter.     The  better  class  have  good  beds,  but  the  inferior  p0cjk 
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0leep  on  untanned  skins.  The  women  appear  to  be  the  moot  refined  and  intelligent  part 
of  the  population.  Those  of  the  upper  class  dress  like  the  American  women,  except 
that,  ini^tead  of  a  bonnet  or  cap,  they  wear,  both  in  doors  and  out,  a  scarf  over  the  bead 
emlled  a  rebozo.  The  dress  of  the  lower  class  of  women  is  a  simple  petticoat,  with  the 
arms  and  shoulders  bare,  except  what  may  chance  to  be  covered  by  the  rebozo.  The 
men  who  have  means  to  do  so  dress  after  the  American  fashion ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part,  when  they  dress  at  all,  wear  leather  breeches  tight  round  the  hips  and  open  from 
the  knee  down,  shirt  and  blanket  taking  the  place  of  our  coat  and  waistcoat 

The  town  is  dependant  on  the  distant  hills  for  wood,  which  is  brought  in  bundles  on 
diminutive  jackasses ;  the  only  animal  that  can  be  subsisted  in  this  barren  neighborhood 
without  great  expense.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  sugar  from  the  cornstalk,  which 
ffdb  at  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  pound.  Grain  is  alwiCys  from  two  to  three  dollars  the 
buahel.  The  fruits  of  the  place,  including  melons,  the  apple,  plums,  grapes,  and  apii- 
eots,  are,  all  but  the  grapes  and  apricots,  very  indifferent 

The  Rio  del  Norte  itself  in  this  neighborhood  affords,  in  its  narrow,  sandy  valley,  litde 
or  no  space  for  agriculture.  On  the  west  side  the  banks  are  steep  walls  crowned  by 
layers  of  basalt,  iormi ng  the  table  lands.  The  east  side  is  composed  of  rolling  sand 
hilin  rising  gradually  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Two  other  districts,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  miserable  Indians  and  quite  incapable  of 
ever  supporting  any  other  population,  go  to  make  up  the  wide  extent  now  included 
under  the  government  of  New  Mexico.  Both  arc  high  and  table  lands ;  that  on  the 
east  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pecos,  and  is  included  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  mountains  of  Texas ;  and  that  from  the  west  stretches  from  the  Kocky  Mountains 
towards  those  of  California.  Even  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Oila,  atford  only  a  limited  supply  of  grass,  and  all  between,  so  jfar  as  known,  is  bat  a 
barren  waste. 

Histori/.  —  On  the  8th  September,  1846,  Santa  F6  was  captured  by  the  Americans 
nnder  General  Kearney,  and  soon  after  several  of  the  river  towns  were  visited  on  his 
route  to  California.  A  civil  government  was  now  established.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
1847,  an  insurrection  broke  out  against  the  Americans,  and  in  several  pueblos  many 
Americans  were  murdered,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Bent,  the  governor.  Taos,  Arroyo- 
HoikIo,  and  Rio  Colorado  were  the  chief  scenes  of  strife.  The  battles  of  Iia  Canada 
and  Ei  Kinbudo  also  occurred  in  this  month,  and  in  February  the  battle  of  Taos,  in  all 
of  which  the  Mexicans  were  completely  vanquished.  Some  few  skirmishes  occurred 
after  these,  but  none  of  importance,  and  from  this  period  the  United  States'  authorities 
exercised  exclusive  power.  On  the  2d  February,  1848,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  cession 
was  signed  at  (juadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which  New  Mexico  was  assigned  to  the  Union, 
and  on  th(»  9th  September,  1850,  the  country  within  its  present  limits  was  erected  into 
a  territorial  government  In  the  interim,  however,  the  people  had  formed  for  themselves 
a  State  constitution,  but  this  was  revoked  by  Congress,  and  the  country  remanded  back 
to  a  territorial  condition. 


LVII.     UTAH. 

Thk  Tc^rritory  of  Utah,  north  of  New  Mexico,  and  east  of  California,  about  187,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  contained  in  ISoO,  seven  counties  as  follows:  — 


Oountus. 

pop. 

Counties, 

pop. 

Coim/Mf. 

pap,     Qmntin. 

Davii<, 

1,134 

Iron, 

360 

Tooele, 

152     Weber, 

Great  Salt  Lake, 

6,157 

San  Pete, 

865 

Utah, 

9,000 

1,1M 


The  whole  number  of  dwellings  in  the  Territory  was,  at  the  above  date,  2,322;  of 
families,  2,322;  of  farms,  926;  of  manufacturing  establishments,  16 ;  and  of  inhabitants, 
11,3n0,  viz. :  whites,  11,^ ;  free  colored,  24 ;  slaves,  26 ;    The  number  of  free  persoiu 
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analysis  of  the  water  shows  that  it  contains  20  per  cent  of  pure  salt,  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  other  salts,  forming  one  of  the  purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  in  the 
world. 

There  are  several  beautiful  islands  contained  in  the  lake,  two  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude,  with  a  mountain  ridge  through  the  centre  2000  feet  high,  affording  fresh 
springs  of  water  and  good  pasturage.  Around  the  contour  of  those  islands,  and  along 
the  adjacent  mountains,  on  the  whole  circumference  of  the  lake,  the  eye  traces  three 
principal  terraces,  each  about  50  feet  above  the  other.  At  the  base  of  the  hills  around 
the  lake  issue  numerous  warm  spnngs,  that  collect  in  pools,  inviting  aquatic  fowl  during 
^Rrinter  by  their  agreeable  temperature  and  the  insect  larvee  which  they  furnish. 

Towns  and  Settfemenis.  —  A  chain  of  settlements  has  been  formed  extending  north 
and  south  some  350  miles.  Many  small  cities  have  been  founded  and  incorporated,  with 
certain  powers  and  privileges,  by  the  legislature.  The  following  are  some  of  the  princi- 
pal villages  and  cities  of  the  territory,  named  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  commenc- 
ing on  the  north :  Brownsville^  Ogden^  Great  Salt  Lake^  Lehiy  Provo,  SiningviUe^ 
Nephi^  Monti,  Fillmore j  Parovan^  and  Cedar  cities.  Fillniore  CWy,  being  near  the 
centre  of  this  chain  of  settlements,  is  appointed  as  the  scat  of  government,  at  which 
place  the  Statchousc  is  being  built  Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  populous  in  the  territory ;  it  covers  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  and  contains 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  arc  eight  rods  wide,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running  north  and  south,  east  and  west ;  each  block  con- 
tains ten  acres,  and  is  divided  into  eight  lots,  each  ten  rods  wide  by  twenty  long,  aflbrd- 
ing  an  acre  and  one  quarter  for  a  building  spot  and  garden  to  each  family. 

On  the  west  the  city  is  washed  by  the  Jordan,  while  to  the  southward,  for  twenty 
miles  extends  a  broad  level  plain,  watered  by  streams  descending  from  the  mountains, 
and  all  of  which  is  capable  of  irrigation  from  the  Jordan  itself.  Through  the  city  flows 
an  unfailing  stream  of  pure,  sweet  water,  which,  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  irrigation,  is 
made  to  traverse  each  side  of  every  street,  whence  it  is  let  into  every  garden.  On  the 
east  and  north  the  mountain  descends  to  the  plain  by  steps,  which  form  broad  and  ele- 
vated terraces,  commanding  an  extended  view  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which 
18  bounded  on  the  west  by  rugged  mountains,  stretching  far  to  the  southward,  and  en- 
closing the  Lake  of  Utah.  On  the  northern  confines  of  the  city,  a  warm  spring  rises 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  water  of  which  has  been  conducted  by  pipes  into 
a  commodious  public  bathing  house. 

The  houses  of  the  city  are  built  principally  of  adobCj  or  sun-dried  brick,  which,  when 
w^ell  covered  with  a  tight  projecting  roof,  makes  a  warm,  comfortable  building,  presenting 
a  very  neat  appearance.  Buildings  of  a  better  description  are  being  introduced,  though 
fIowIv,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  requisite  lumber,  which  must  always 
be  sc:iree  and  dear  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  timber. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  for  protection  against  the  Indians.  Upon  a 
square,  a|)propriated  to  the  public  buildings,  an  immense  shed  has  been  erected,  on  posts, 
capable  of  containing  3000  persons.  It  is  called  the  Bowery,  and  is  used  as  a  temporary 
place  of  worship,  until  the  construction  of  the  great  temple,  the  foundation.of  which 
is  already  laid,  and  which,  in  grandeur  of  design  and  gorgcousness  of  decoration,  is — 
so  the  Mormons  say  —  to  surpass  all  the  edifices  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Aiiion<^  the  English  Mormons  are  many  possessed  of  great  manufacturing  skill. 

Ifis/ort/.  —  The  Mormon  communion  was  first  organized  in  1830,  under  the  auspices 
of  Joj5e[)h  Smith,  the  prophet  and  founder,  and  after  a  temporary  residence  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  was  removed  to  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  where,  by  divine  revelation,  as  Smith 
alleged,  and  the  Mormons  believe,  the  "  Saints,"  as  they  called  themselves,  were  directed 
to  build  a  magnificent  temple,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  divinely  communicated  to 
Smith.  The  corner  stone  was  laid,  but  a  strong  excitement  was  raised  against  them, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  remove  to  Caldwell  county,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  whence  they  were  soon  after  obliged  to  fly  to  Illinois,  where  they  found- 
ed the  City  of  Nauvoo.  Here  they  lived  and  flourished  for  several  years,  and  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  temple,  but  in  1844  a  strong  popular  excitement  was  raised 
against  them;    they  were  attacked  by  an  armed  force,  and  their  prophet  and  his 
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written  bond  or  obligation,  that  they  will  refund  by  their  labor  or  otnerwise,  after  they 
arrive  in  Utah,  the  amount  which  has  been  expended  for  their  benefit 

The  most  remarkable  practical  innovation  of  the  Mormons  is  their  re-introduction  of 
the  Old  Testament  usage  of  polygamy,  which  is  now  freely  avowed  and  openly  de- 
fended. The  following  remarks  on  the  social  condition  of  the  settlements  is  contained 
in  a  recently  published  letter  of  a  Mr.  Read,  sent  thither  as  Chief  Justice:  — 

The  people  all  appear  to  be  doing  well.  They  are  very  industrious  and  orderly,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  their  fellow-citizens  in  any 
other  part,  of  the  Union.  I  have  attended  church  twice.  The  mode  of  worship  is  very 
like  that  of  other  denominations.  The  sermons  I  heard  were  well  delivered,  and  credita- 
ble ;  the  music  excellent,  being  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  house  .of  worship  is  very 
commodious,  and  the  congregation  usually  numbers  about  one  thousand. 

The  principal  men  are  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders,  but  a  majority  are  West- 
ern New  Yorkers.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  most  of  them,  and  find  them  all 
courteous,  kind,  and  gentlemanly. 

Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Salt  Liake  City,  and  Utah  territory,  are  Mormons.  1 
doubt  whether  more  than  two  hundred  auisiders  can  be  found.  The  state  of  society  is 
different  from  anything  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  All  matters,  or  nearly  so,  pertain- 
ing to  religion  and  domestic  affairs  are  regulated  by  the  church.  Controversies  of  every 
kind  are  settled  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils. 

The  plurality  system,  as  it  is  called  here  (or  polygamy  in  fact),  prevails  extensively ; 
but  those  who  suppose  that  licentiousness,  or  looseness  of  manners  or  morals,  prevails 
to  any  extent,  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  women  are  exceedingly  modest  and  cir- 
cumspect in  their  deportment  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  a  number 
who  are  very  sensible  and  agreeable,  and,  I  think,  compare  fully  with  the  well-bred 
ladies  of  the  States. 

They  are  from  New  York  and  New  England  (those  I  am  speaking  of),  and  differ  in 
nothing  from  their  sisters  in  the  Eastern  States.  From  all  I  can  see  and  learn,  there  is 
far  less  licentiousness  and  vulgarity  in  this  city  and  territory  than  any  other  place  of 
equal  population  in  the  United  States.  The  men  are  jealous  of  all  interference  in  their 
domestic  allUirs,  and  seduction  and  adultery,  if  discovered,  are  apt  to  be  punished  by 
the  death  of  the  offender.     Some  cases  of  this  kind  have  happened  here. 
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Under  the  head  of  Indian  Territory  may  be  included  the  only  part  of  the  United 
States  not  embraced  in  some  organized  Territory,  being  the  districts  occupied  by  certain 
Indian  tribes  removed  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  planted  in 
the  region  west  of  Arkansas,  and  south  of  the  new  Territory  of  Kansas. 

The  Cherokee  Country^  bordering  upon  Kansas,  and  extending  east  and  west  from 
Arkansas  to  Texas,  contains  about  18,000  square  miles,  of  which  a  large  part  is  prairie. 
The  Cherokee  population  is  about  30,000. 

The  Creeks  occupy  a  district  of  about  equal  extent,  extending  north  from  the  Chero- 
kee Country  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Carnation.  Their  population  is  about  25,000. 
The  IScminofes,  who  count  about  3000,  inhabit  the  country  between  the  forks  of  the  Car- 
nation, and  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  Creek  nation. 

The  country  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Red  river,  about  20,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
b(^lon(2:s  to  the  united  nation  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  the  former  numbering 
about  l/),0()0,  and  the  latter  4000. 

These  three  Indian  communities  have  abandoned  their  hunter  habitf  and  adopted 
thos(»  of  eivilized  life.  They  are  farmers  and  graziers,  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  They 
all  have  written  constitutions,  with  a  legislature  and  judiciary  modelled  after  those  of 
their  white  neighbors,  whose  dress,  language,  religion  and  other  usuges  they  have  in  a 
great  measure  adooted.     In  fact,  among  their  leading  meni  there  is  a  great  intermixture 
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Thirc  has  arisen  in  Cnba,  among  tbe  foreign  aettlcn  and  creoto  planten,  a  paitr  d«- 
8iroufi  of  independence  or  annexation  to  the  United  States  ;  but  one  or  two  feeble  aif 
tempts  at  insurrection  have  been  suppressed  with  a  strong  band,  and  Spain  continues  to 
hold  her  colony,  with  a  firm  gr^p  and  a  large  military  force,  which  the  commerce  of  the 
island  is  taxed  to  support  The  Government  of  the  United  States  have  of  late  made 
repeated  offers  to  purchase  Cuba  at  a  high  price,  but  Spain  has  decidedly  refused ;  and, 
indeed,  the  policy  of  any  such  acquisition  is  much  questioned,  erpecially  in  the  non- 
alaveholdiiig  St.-ites.     Prance  and  England  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  it 

Hayti. —  The  western,  the  former  French  part  of  this  inland,  now  constitutes  tbo 

Empire  of  Hayti, 
though  except  in 
the  change  of  ti- 
tle, there  is  prob^ 
bly  no  great  difior- 
cnce  between  tbe 
government  of  the 
lati.-  president, 
Boyer,  and  that  of 
tlui  present  ruler. 
The  eastern,  or 
former  Span  is  b 
part,  constitutes 
the    Rr.pubtic  of 
San  Domingo.    It 
is  superior  in  ex- 
tent,  but    greatljr 
inferior  in    popu- 
lation, to  the  other 
part     The  inhab- 
itants  haye  a  large 
intermixture  of  Spanish  blood,  and 
many,  even,  cnll  themselves  white, 
— but  they  are  not  at  all  superior, 
nor,  indeed,  hardly  equal,  in  ener- 
gy or  civilization,  to  their  negro 
neighbors.     There  is  not  much  of 
activity  or  progress  in  either  part 
The  interior  of  the  island  still  pn>- 
ducca  a  considemblc  quantity  of 
mahogany,  bnt  coffee  is  the  prin- 
cipal export. 

Porto  ilico.—  The  progress  of 
this  island  has  not  been  leiw  rapid 
than  that  of  Cuba ;  bnt  its  ex- 
portt)  are  not  more  than  a  sixth 
part  as  great  The  proportion  of 
slaves  is  much  smaller, —  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  tbe  whole  popu- 
lation. The  political  agitations,  of 
which  Cuba  is  the  object,  do  not 
appear  to  have  extended  to  this 
island. 

BrUish  West  Indies.—  The  W- 
lowing  table  shows  the  popnlation 
of  the  British  West  Intlia  Islands, 
according  to  the  latest  census.    It 
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From  ttie  nbolition  of  th«  slave  trade,  in  1808,  down  to  the  termination  of  the  iip- 
trrntiivship,  in  1H8S  the  population  of  the  British  West  Indies  underwent  a  regulsr 
lecliiii-,  mtiinintinir  to  an  av<;ra^  of  nearly  three  per  cent  a  year,  —  killed  off  by  over- 
vork.  tSini-e  that  period  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths,  ?nd  the  population  U  now 
^dually  iticTcasin^'. 

Sini'c  the  piaittrrs  have  ceasi>d  to  have  the  exclusive  command  of  labor,  the  exports 
lave  dt'clincd  from  n  (|uartor  to  a  third,  though  some  of  the  more  populous  islandB  pro- 
luce  now  more  itugiir  than  ever.  But  if  the  owners  of  plantations,  most  of  whom  are 
ion-rRHi<lc'ntM,  have  suffered,  tin;  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  popola- 
ion  has  been  itnmfiist;. 

French  West  Indies.  —  Tht-  abolition  of  slavery  in  these  islands,  decreed  in  1848,  has 
>epii  ciirrii'il  into  i-tt'fct  without  the  slightest  intermption  to  the  public  tranquillity  or  the 
egulur  course  of  industry. 
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III  (if  llic  AmiTicnn  Conliufnt  originally  colonizrd  by  Spain,  extending 
.oiini  limiis  uf  tin-  Uiiilvii  StatcH  tt>  CaiM-  Iloni,  fxhiliiis  one  common 
■■■UK'  iiicrtin',-:^.  Of  till-  Itfni'ficial  chaufjes  iiitfodni'int  in  ihoM-  countries, 
!■  F<\vi'  ilicir  iTiL'in  to  fun-igii  fntcrprisi'.     Among  the  most  coniipicHous 

■  IT icrali'il  ilic  iii'W  routes  opi-nt-d  across  the  narrow  lands  of  Central 

ilt';i  r  tin-  coimiinniciiiioh  with  Califoniia.  anil  which  will  aho  prove  a 
■<■  (o  till-  !rr()wlii^'  Inide  of  Australia.     Tho   Tvhiunih jhi-  route.  intrn<l.'d 

|ihiri!i  nvnl,  un;l  iiliiinnlely  a  railroad  of  two  hundred  miles  across  ihe 
-  Ill"  thai  a-.vw.  is  not  yrt  in  operation.  The  Xieara^Hti  route  is  ac- 
-ii-!iiiil>oiiis,  of  dilferuiit  drafts,  which  ascend  the  San  Juan  river,  and 
iciiiaiiuu,  from  whose  banks  a  plank  road,  of  fourteen  miles,  len<ls  to 

■  l*inilic.  Further  .'«outh,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  crossed  by  the  Pa- 
n  truly  stuiM-ndoua  work,  fifty  miles  in   length,  and  eonnecting  the 

tlantie  with  thi>!*e  of  the  Pacific  There  are  a  few  short  railroads  in 
(oiiili  America,  principally  in  Chili,  which  have  profited  greatly  by  the 
ilifornia.     Tlic  Lobos,  and  (^ineha  Ulandt  lying  off  the  coast  of  Peru, 
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the  diminished  price  of  that  article,  have  no  doabt  contribnted  to  make  the  Brazilians 
the  more  willing  to  forego  this  traffic.  Brazil  partakes,  to  a  ronsidcrable  degree, 
of  thu  inertncsfl  which  is  common  to  all  the  Sonth  American  States;  but  the  Africans, 
who  furtn  so  large  a  part  of  her  population,  are  a  decidedly  superior  race  to  ^e  In- 


dians, who  make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Spanitb  Americjiii 
States,  'i'lic  feeling  of  caste,  which  prevail  bo  strongly  in  the  United  states,  hardly  cx- 
iMts  iLt  iill  ill  Brazil.  The  liberated  slave  rises  at  once  to  all  the  privileged  of  the  other 
fret*  inluibiliLiits.  No  prejudice  exists  aminst  the  intermixture  of  blood,  and  the  mulat- 
t(>e.-<,  who  (ire  numerous,  constitate,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  (at  least,  RUch  in 
the  (ij>iiiiti[i  of  a  recent  scientific  traveller),  a  raoe  soperior  to  either  of  the  pure  blno«N. 
In  nil  ;hi-  arts  and  trades  they  are  rapidly  taking  the  lead,  and  form  already  the  bulk  of 
the  town  and  village  population. 
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Krtcnt. —  Ai»TRALiA  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  ao  large  ttiat  it  is  more  correctly 
di-.-rri!>iii  as  iiM  ii'land-eontinrnt.  It  ia  nearly  3000  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  two 
thou  ind  tuiK-s  fruiu  mirth  to  south,  containing  3,000,000  square  miles,  or  as  much  as 
sill  Kririipe.  But  this  superficial  extent,  affords  no  true  index  to  the  area  available,  or  ever 
i.Lely  lo  be  ^o,  for  eoloniziition.  A  ^Teat  portion  of  the  interior  is  more  hopelessly  bar- 
ren iiiid  iiii|)assal)l(!  than  thu  deserts  of  Africa,  being  in  dry  weather  a  hollow  basin  of 
saiiii,  iit  rainy  seasons  a  vast,  shallow,  inland  sea,  alternately  and  rapidly  swelled  by 
tro|ii'':il  torrents,  iiml  dried  up  by  the  tropical  sun. 

iiiir/iirr.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  depressed  in  the  centre,  bounded  by  an  alnioft 
eiuituinoii:^  rant;e  of  hills  and  plateaux,  varying  in  height,  from  one  to  six  thousand  feet 
jibove  till'  level  of  the  Bca.  In  some  places  they  approach  the  coast  and  present  lofty, 
inaec'es<jlile  eliHs  to  the  ocean  —  as,  fur  instance,  the  tieads  of  Port  Jackson.  Generally 
the  r:iMi;e  kee|>s  at  a  distance  from  the  const,  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  miles;  but  these 
eli-viiliinirt  hv'wti  all  of  an  undulating,  not  a  precipitous,  character,  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try e:iii  Uf  considered  strietly  alpine. 

Tin-  IVatim-s  of  the  country,  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  mountain  range,  pre- 
fciiT  ilie  rexilis  uf  eliiiiiites  usually  found  much  further  apart.  On  the  enslern  coast, 
tx-tw'i-ii  the  ni(>iiiir:utis  miil  the  sea,  the  vegetation  parlnkex,  to  n  great  extent,  of  a  trop- 
kiureliaraeter.     We  fijid  forests  of  towering  palms,  and  various  sp<'cies  of  gum-trees 
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.'«  nuta  in  propordoa  to  the  nnm^er  of  sheep  and  cattle  pastured  on  them.  The 
iDM  of  this  is,  that  in  the  beats  of  sTiinmer  the  vegetation  is  dried  up,  and  the 
rivers,  for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow,  a  chain  of  ponds  marking  their  usnal 
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-  -ne.     Hence  arises  the  deficiency  of  irrigation,  and  the  adaptation  of  tlie  cauritry  to 
. .   :inr&l  rather  than  to  agricultnral  purposes;  though  in  wet  seasons,  the  growth  of  vegR- 

-  oil  is  beyond  conception  luxuriant. 

J ^omntains.  —  The  Bine  Mountains   fonn   a  ridge  extending  throughout  the  whole 

._^11i  of  the  colony.  To  the  early  settlers  they  presented  an  i i inurm on n table  obstacle 
|»netrating  into  the  interior,  even  the  aborigines  declaring  that  there  was  no  pass. 
.  1813,  a  scarcity  uf  pasturage  occasioned  by  drought,  compelled  the  colonists  to 
jch  for  fresh  runs,  and  a  passage  was  found  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  ami 
,  .mon,  and  since,  the  progress  of  interior  discovery  has  been  rapidly  goiii;^  on.  Sfaiiy 
these  mouiitninrt  are  of  ^reat  elevation,  two  being  upwards  of  6,000  fct-t,  two  above 
*00,  four  ujnvards  of  4,000,  sixteen  upwards  of  3,000,  and  thirty-three  upwards  of 
JOOL 

Ctimatr.  —  As  mijjht  be  expected  from  this  difference  of  elevation,  the  climate  varies 
DBiderably.  On  the  coast,  the  days  are  frequently  intolerably  hot,  l!iou{;h  the  eve- 
ngs  arc  <-nol,  the  rnnKo  of  the  thermometer  in  the  course  of  a  day  being  great;  yet, 
itfa  thi<  cxlrcinc  variation  of  temperature,  the  climate  on  the  coast  i^  favorable  to  health. 
'0  the  l!i!)lc-Ian(i^,  the  atmosphere  is  cool,  and  even  in  the  interior,  to  the  westward  of 
le  moniiraiti  ranges.  In  Sidney,  frost  and  snow  are  unknown;  in  tlie  mountain  dis- 
ict»,  both  arc  c\|)erienccd.  In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  hot  winds  pre- 
ail  on  the  coast,  and  in  these  months  the  population  sufl'ers  much  from  opthalmia. 
hiring  this  |Kirtiiin  of  the  year,  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  is  visited  by  a  species  of  sirocco, 
ocally  known  by  the  name  of  a  "  brick  fielder."  This  visitation  i»  distressing,  especially 
o  new  corrii'rs.  Tlie  air  is  filled  with  an  impalpable  dust,  which  no  precautions  can 
^eep  out  of  the  houses,  and  a  dilTiculty  of  breathing,  almost  t>ordering  on  sufibcation  in 
some  inslaiu  IS,  is  felt  by  every  one.  So  intense  is  tlie  heat  of  these  winds,  that  the  ther- 
momelcr  will  rise  to  ]  IS  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  soil  to  the  westwnni  of  the  city  is 
fed,  ami  is  raised  by  the  wind  in  one  continuous  cloud  of  impalpable  dust,  so  dense  that 
«spiralion  iifinnies  dilheult.  Kvcry  window  Is  closed,  the  hfrcets  deserted,  and  basi- 
iCBS  conipiiratively  at  a  stand-still,  till  the  visitation  has  passed  over.  The  colony  is 
lot  unlreijneiiily  visited  by  terrific  thunder  and  hailstorms,  the  haiNtones  beint;  some- 
jines  of  an  iinTiilible  fi\xi;  killing  birds,  and  even  young  lambs,  whiii-t  the  destruction 
a««ed  by  llieiii  artionirst  fruit-trees  and  vineyards,  iit  often  considerable. 

The  eliimie  neces-jarily  varies  much,  according  to  the  locality.  Tli''  averaire  tempcr- 
iture  of  a  day  is  not  a  safe  guide,  as  it  is  often  extremely  hot  at  niid-diy.  iuni  very  eold 
it  night,  the  extreme  of  temperature  being  considerable.     Ye-   i!i-  ■-   noi   unhealthy  J 
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and  even  in  the  greatest  heat,  there  is  little  inconvenience,  the  air  being  dry  and  pott 
This  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  highly  salubrious,  and  is  of  the  greatest  adTaot^eli 
consumptive  patients.  Exposure  to  the  air  is  attended  with  no  bad  resaltSf  eves  ii 
the  night-time,  a  bushman  thinking  nothing  of  sleeping  on  the  ground.  Even  In  fli 
^ofc  winds,  there  is  little  inconvenience  felt,  if  the  element  of  dust  be  absent. 

Seasons.  —  The  seasons,  of  course,  are  the  reverse  of  ours,  the  middle  of  snroraer  fiifr 
ing  in  January,  and  mid-winter  in  July.  The  summer  is  considered  from  the  begiiui^ 
of  November  to  the  end  of  February;  the  spring  months  are  shorti  conaiBting  of  8e^ 
tember  and  October;  the  autumn  months  are  Abrch,  April,  and  BCay ;  and  tbe  wintVy 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  rainy  months,  par  excellence^  are  Marchi  April,  ud 
August.- 

Soil  and  Productions.  —  The  soil  generally  is  scanty,  and  the  pasture  thinly  Bcattend; 
hence  arises  the  necessity  for  large  sheep-runs,  some  of  these  beine  as  extensive  ai 
many  English  counties.  This  description  must,  however,  be  qoali&d.  New  Bovlk 
Wales  has  tracts  of  the  highest  fertility,  sufficient  for  an  immense  population.  Ih 
pr6ductivencss  of  Australian  agricultural  land — except  in  seasons  of  urought,  when  thi 
crops  arc  totally  destroyed  —  is  extraordinary.  For  eight  and  ten  years  together,  wiwtt 
has  b(H'n  grown  without  manure,  and  without  alternation  of  crops,  the  produce  being 
thirty  or  forty  bushels  per  annum;  the  grain  also  being  of  the  finest  quality.  Sixtaf 
bushels  of  maize  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  this  grain  rapidly  exhausts  the  lud. 
In  the  cooler  portions  of  the  colony,  potatoes  thrive  equally  well,  yielding  four  or  fnt 
tons  per  acre ;  and  no  less  than  ten  tons  of  onions  have  been  raised  on  the  same  spscSi 
Barley  thrives  well,  but  oats  not  all.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  the  apple,  goosebcBj, 
and  currant,  are  abundant  and  excellent;  comprising  all  the  European,  and  most  of  lb 
tropical  horticultural  delicacies.  All  these  have  been  introduced  by  the  oolonisti,  fv 
Australia  itself  does  not  produce  a  single  fruit  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  vine  grows  to  great  perfection,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  proeoii^g 
almost  every  kind  that  is  known  in  Europe.  The  Botanic  Garden  has,  for  years,  maiih 
tained  a  large  plantation  of  cuttings,  which  have  been  freely  distributed  to  eveiy  put 
of  the  colony,  and  as  liberally  to  other  colonies.  The  consequence  is,  that  New  Sooth 
Wales  is  rapidly  becoming  a  wine  country,  producing  an  article  which  may  vie  with  the 
ordinary  produce  of  Europe. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Grarden  vegetables,  of  sll 
kinds,  are  produced  luxuriantly.  Green  peas  are  always  in  season,  winter  and  snmiMft 
Potatoes  may  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year,  April,  May,  June,  December,  oni 
January,  being  the  best  periods.  Turnips,  onions,  and  peas,  may  also  be  sown  at  sof 
time  of  the  year.  In  the  north,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  arrowroot,  cotton,  and  NewZe» 
land  flax,  arc  also  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  Tobacco  succeeds  well  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony,  and  is  considerably  cultivated  for  domestic  use. 

New  South  Wales,  however,  is  much  better  suited  to,  and  is  much  more  distin^nisM 
for  pasturaire  than  for  agriculture.  The  whole  quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  ISSOgdH 
not  exceed  :?00,000  acres. 

In  IHfiO,  the* number  of  horses  in  the  settled  districts  was  74,800;  beyond  the  setM 
districts,  36,400.  Total,  111,200.  The  increase  had  been  in  seven  years,  54,879;  orM 
per  cent. 

Tli(»  number  of  horned  cattle  in  the  settled  districts,  was  444,600;  beyond  the  settU 
districts,  9ir),r)00.  Total,  1,360,100.  In  1850,  there  was  a  decrease  of  103,600,  arisfaf 
from  the  extensive  boiling  down  for  tallow. 

In  1800,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  settled  districts,  was  2,137,000 ;  beyond  the  setlhl 
districts,  4,889,000.     Total,  7,026,000. 

Matwfavtitres,  —  The  colony  possesses  a  considerab][e  number  of  manufacturing  eslil^ 
lishinents,  viz:  —  seventy  steam  flour  mills,  fifty  water  mills,  twenty-six  wind  nufeb 
twent y-eii,'ht  bone  niills,  ninety-five  melting  houses,  five  distilleries,  twenty-foor  bier 
eries,  threes  suflfar  refineries,  twenty  soap  and  candle  manufactories,  fifteen  tobaocoasi 
snull  nianufactories,  six  woollen  cloth  factories,  producing  annually  ),000  yards  twid 
and  broadcloth,  forty  tanneries,  five  establishments  for  salting  andfpi  terving  nieat,lHr 
hat,  and  four  rope  manufactories,  one  gaswork,  seven  potteries,  o  ;  glass  hoiise,stf 
smelting  work,  and  tbirteea  brass  and  iron  foundries.     These  were  t      retums  of  1S9& 
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Civil  Divisions.  —  The  settled  districts  are  divided  into  twenty-one  conntiep,  contain^ 
each  from  1.600  to  3,000  square  miles,  with  a  total  population,  by  the  census  of 
1,  of  159,546  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  more  than  half,  viz.,  81,114,  were  to  be 
crand  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  alone,  which  includes  only  914,800  acres,  or  less 
ban  1,500  square  miles,  and  which  is  one  of  the  least  fertile  counties.  But  it  was  the  first 
ettled,  and  embraces  the  capital,  Sidney^  the  only  considerable  town  in  the  colony, 
iesides  these  twenty-one  counties,  in  which  alone  grants  of  land  have  been  made,  there 
ire,  further  inland,  seventeen  squatting  districts,  so  called,  with  a  population,  by  the 
ame  censns,  of  27,697,  chiefly  shepherds,  and  their  families  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
locks  thai  roiim  over  those  regions,  the  land  being  occupied  by  temporary  licenses  for 
bat  purpose. 

The  number  of  squatting  licenses  issued  is  upwards  of  1,500,  occupying  nominally, 
ibout  45,000,000  acres.  In  consequence  of  the  very  favorable  terras  on  which  the  pro- 
arictors  of  stock  are  enabled  to  hire  these  runs,  paying  a  merely  nominal  price  for  the 
irivilege,  and  the  encouragement  generally  held  out  to  them  by  the  government,  the 
qnatting  interest  is  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  in  the  colony,  forming,  indeed, 
loite  a  landed  aristocracy. 

For  general  police  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided  into  32  districts,  which  are  incor- 
JOTOted,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  taxes  for  the  police,  roads  and  schools. 

Population,  —  The  population  of  New  South  Wales,  inclusive  of  Port  Phillip,  now 
be  colony  of  Victoria,  was,  in  1846,189,609.  At  the  last  census,  in  1851,  it  was, 
Jiclusive  of  Port  Phillip,  187,243;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  separation,  the  parent 
olony  had  onlv  decreased  2,366.  In  1840,  the  population  of  both  provinces,  was 
29,000.  In  1821,  the  whole  population  of  New  South  Wales,  was  only  29,783,  so  that 
1  thirty  years  it  has  been  nearly  quintupled. 

This  increase  was  mainly  brought  about,  at  least  since  1840,  by  the  transportation 
"om  England,  of  destitute  agricultural  laborers  and  their  wives,  whose  passage  was 
aid  out  of  the  rents  and  sale  of  the  waste  lands. 

The  convict  system  ceased  in  New  South  Wales,  in  1839;  but  *' exiles,"  as  thev  were 
•rnicd,  I.  p.,  men  who  had  passed  their  probation  at  home,  were  forward.^d  till  1843. 
'he  total  iinmber  transported  to  Sidney,  from  the  commencement  of  the  colony,  was 
4,5s3  —  47,092  males,  and  7,491  females.     All  are  now  free. 

Kj'pcrts.  —  The  exports  consist  of  wool,  tallow,  beef,  hidei,  horns,  mutton,  bones,  oil, 
•hsihhoru*,  tobacco,  timber,  bark,  wine,  leather,  skins,  soap,  gum,  gold,  and  a  variety  of 
linor  tirticlcs.  In  ISoO,  previous  to  the  gold  discoveries,  the  amount  of  «.*xports  of  the 
ivn  (•()l()ni*\s  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  already  amounted  to  upwards  of 
llV.Oh(M)00  in  value. 

Toirns.  —  Sidney,  bnilt  on  Sidney  Cove,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  splendid  bay  of 
*ort  Jackson,  about  midway  of  the  coast  of  the  colony,  is  already  a  great  connnercial 
ity.  Indeed,  it  had  become  such  previously  to  the  gold  discoveriea,  in  conse(|ii«*nce  of 
be  wiviith  derived  from  the  wool  trade.  The  streets,  laid  out  at  ri«rhi  ani:les,  are 
plendidly  lighted  with  gas,  and  one  may  find  here  every  luxury  on  the  globe.  Thegov- 
rnrn«nt  houses,  churches,  hospitals,  etc.,  are  imposing.  The  government  ganlen,  the 
Eden  of  Eastern  Australia,"  contains  plants,  trees,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Sidney  lias  a  university,  two  colleges,  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  several  daily 
apers,  and  otluT  periodicals,  ably  conducted,  four  banks,  and  a  number  of  insurance 
nd  other  commercial  companies. 

Within  th«'  Sidney  district,  are  the  towns  of  Paramatta^  the  county  seat ;  18  miles 
•orn  Sidney,  inndsor^  on  the  Hawkesbury,  about  150  miles  by  water,  and  35  miles 
1  a  dirrct  line  from  Sidney,  and  Liverpool  about  20  miles  from  "Sidney.  But  it  may 
e  observed  of  these,  and  many  other  towns  with  imposing  names,  that  they  are  in  gen- 
ral,  m»Te  villaires,  with  a  jail,  a  court  house,  some  stores,  and  a  great  many  taverna. 
Sidney  is  the  only  town  in  the  colony  deserving  of  the  name. 

InfrDuil  (hnnni/fiicatious,  —  New  South  Wales  possesses  no  canals,  and  very  little 
ver  navis^'rition.  From  Sidney,  three  great  roads  lead  into  the  interior.  In  the  metro- 
olitan  county,  and  its  vicinity,  these  roads  have  been  constructed  by  convicts,  at  an  im- 
lense  ex|)ense.    The  first  runs  almost  north,  from  Sidney  to  the  Hawkesbury,  on  which  is 
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ft  ferry.     It  then  goes  on,  through  the  valley  of  the  WoUombi,  to  Maitlond,  on  the 
ter.     This  is  the  "great  north  road;'*  and  though  vast  sums  have  beett  expended c*! 
it  is  now  for  the  most  part  impassable,  except  to  a  New  South  Walea  faoraauarl 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  steam  navigation,  by  which  all  the  produce  ttjk 
Hunter  River  district  is  transported  to  Sidney. 


A  second  road  goes  in  the  direction  of  Paramatta,  and  tfatu  Car  it  is  Pk^m| 
<Vom  thence  it  goea  to  Penrith,  where  is  another  ferry  over  the  Hawkesbury.  Iv3 
then  ascends  to  the  summit  of  Mount  York,  one  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  about  ffl 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Mount  York  it  leads  towards  Bathnzit,bTtJi3 
of  Aiietralian  Simplon,  constructed  by  Sir  T.  MitcheU.  From  Bathurst  U  K«U 
Wellington  Valley. 

The  third  road  leads  from  Sidney,  in  the  direction  of  the  colony  of  Victom.  1^ 
kenzie  describes  this  road  as  consisting  of  gum  trees  and  public  houses ;  tfaegniiiRjf| 
honje  improving  an  the  comfort  for  yourself  becom<^s  less.  It  passes  tbronsb  I^nMi 
Campbelltown,  Berrima,  Goulburn,  and  Yass,  which  is  about  200  miles  mun  sSi 

It  crosses  several  livers,  tlie  Eu 
whieb  is  the  Murrambidgc^ 
Gundegai,  270  miles  from  Site 
The  next  is  the  Hume  SiT^V 
miles  further,  or  400  miles  AmE^ 
ney.  Fifty  miles  beyond  the  Hapt 
the  road  crosses  the  Onm,  m 
ninety  miles  beyond  this  the  Qm 
burn  Bivei^  I^m  hence  bt  H| 
bourne  is  sixty-five  milu.  w^ 
the  exception  of  these  nnd^la 
are  no  means  of  internal  fcM 
whatever,  though  wool  hu  t»% 
brought  down  iiibuUock-ditpai 
immense  distances,  in  orderlOHll 
the  port  of  shipment.  . 

Rcligiwis  EslahliglimejUs.  —  There  arc  two  bishoprics  of  the  Church  of  EnglsDd,* 
ney  and  Newcastle,  the  Bishop  of  Sidney  being  metropolitan  of  Australia.  Tin  i^ 
opric  of  Newcaatle  comprises  the  counties  north  of  the  Hnnter  River.  The  die 
Sidney  comprisca  all  the  remaining  territory  of  the  wilomr.  The  number  of  ck 
according  to  the  last  returns,  is  seventy.  The  bishop  of  Sidney  receives,  from  thetdfr 
nial  treasury,  a  salary  of  X2,000  per  annum;  the  bishop  of  Newcastle,  Xl.OOO.  Hi 
whole  amount  paid  from  the  colonial  treasury  for  both  dioceses,  if  X17,000.  I 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  administration  of  an  archbialtoix  1»| 
number  of  churches  in  fifty-eight  The  archbishop  receives  £500  a  year  from  the^ 
nial  funds,  and  a  vicar-general  £200.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Sidney  are  a  nnWHt 
body,  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  population.  The  v^hole  amount  paid  for  the  (UlK 
lie  church  is  upwards  of  jE8,000.  _     -j 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  under  the  government  of  Ihe  Synod  of  AiiRttaIii,ap 
includes  four  prpsbytcries,  with  fourteen  churches,  besides  a  number  of  temporwjMK 
The  Presliyterian  church  costs  the  colony  abont  £3,400.  ^ 

The  Wer^h'van  Methodists  have  about  fifty  chapels,  and  a  like  number  of  pRMi 
places.     They  receive  from  the  colony  £850.  _  -  u 

Governmriit.  —  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  who  is  also  Olt 
crnor-CJeneral  of  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with  a  salary  of  £5,000,  an  ExeaajH 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  two  thirds  elective,  and  one  third  appointed  l^tp 
crown.  The  laws  are  the  statute  laws  of  England,  combined  with  varioas  aaitlff 
sional  imperial  and  local  enactments.  The  law  is  administered  by  a  Saprenie  C^it 
i-iJii-i.-ijiiir  ,)(■  -I  ,-hief  justice,  and  several  puisne  judges,  who  combine  the  powenof  |k 
eniir^-  iil'  (iKcni's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  at  Westminster.  ThOTl 
an  attor:;ey  and  solicitor-general,  and  barristers  and  solicitors  are  admitted  to  pnehA 
much    iis   in    England.      The   sherilT   exercises   jurisdiction   over   the   whole   ntlf 
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is  also  an  efficient  police  force,  under  thirty-two  benches  of  paid  and  unpaid 
trates. 

)entie.  —  The  revenue  of  the  colony  amounted,  in  1851,  to  X405,598,  of  which 
793,  was  general  revenue,  JS  123,343  crown  revenue,  and  JS4,460,  clergy  and  school 
ions.     The  general  revenue  is  derived  from  duty  on  spirits  an^  tobacco  imported, 

distilled  in  the  colony,  port  dues,  assessment  of  stock  beyond  the  settled  dbtricts, 
n  duty,  licenses  to  publicans,  auctioneers  and  others,  post-office  fines  and  forfeit- 
ees  of  office,  etc.  The  crown  revenue  consists  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  and 
allotments,  land  and  immigration  deposits,  quit-rents,  licenses  to  squatters  and 
r  cutters,  rents  of  government  quarries,  gold  licenses,  receipts  for  the  escort  and 
^ance  of  gold. 

leral  Products,  Gold.  —  Coal  mines  are  numerous  in  New  South  Wales.  Those 
neighborhood  of  the  Hunter  River,  have  been  long  and  extensively  worked.  The 
on  Bay  district,  and  the  country  still  further  to  the  northward,  contains  inex- 
ble  supplies  of  coal.  What,  however,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  attract  attention, 
ation  and  trade  to  New  South  Wales,  and  more  especially  to  the  neighboring 
r  of  Victoria,  is  the  recent  discovery  of  gold*  Some  geologists  had  been  led  to 
pate  this  discovery,  from  the  resemblance  between  the  geology  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
egion,  and  that  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  which  are  found  the  Russian  gold 
.  The  rcsenlblance  of  parts  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  gold  region  of  Califor- 
as  also  observed,  by  a  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  had  resided  for  a  time  in  California ; 
was  through  his  agency,  that  in  May,'1851,  gold  began  to  be  sought  and  found, 
iggcrs  first  commenced  operations  in  the  county  of  Bathurst,  about  ISO  miles 
from  Sidney  —  a  country  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  broken  table  lands,  in 
places  forming  extensive  downs  well  watered,  ana  better  suited  both  for  pastur- 
id  agriculture,  than  the  regions  nearer  the  coast  Grold  was  soon  found  in  other 
ies,  extending  along  the  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  into  the  adjoining  colony 
itoria,  where  the  diggings  proved  so  much  richer  than  those  of  New  South  Wales, 
ittract  the  greater  number  of  the  miners,  and  a  large  part  of  the  immigrant  popu- 
The  total  export  from  Australia,  up  to  May,  1852,  a  year  after  the  discovery, 
i3,600,000  or  about  $18,000,000.  The  produce  of  New  South  Wales  does  not 
•sent,  exceed  the  rate  of  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  the  whole  ship- 
Trom  Sidney,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1854,  being  but  28,000  ounces,  while 
f  Victoria  is  twelve  or  fifteen  times  as  much. 
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entj  etc. —  The  colony  of  Victoria,  recently  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  of 
it  formed  a  portion  under  the  denomination  of  Port  Phillip,  is  situated  between 
llowe  and  the  Murray  River,  forming  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  Australian 
ent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe,  in  a  north- 
Hrection,  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Murray,  on  the  north  by  the  Murray,  on 
:?st  by  the  South  Australian  frontier,  and  on  the  south  by  Bass*s  Straits,  which 
;te  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  coast  line  of  the  colony,  is  about  600  miles, 
east  and  west  ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  is  about  250  miles;  its  superficial 
s  H0,000  scjuare  miles,  or  51,200,000  acres.  From  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
fulne5>s  of  the  climate.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  may  be  said  to  be  its  practical, 
h  not  first,  discoverer,  named  it  Australia  Felix,  the  better  to  distinguish  it  from 
Tched  dcs<!rts  of  the  interior  country. 

'hors. —  'J'he  principal  harbors  are  Port  Phillip,  Portland  Bay,  and  Western  Port 
Phi/lip  may  be  more  properly  called  a  gulf,  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  60  miles, 
nbraces  an  extent  of  875  square  miles  of  open  water.  The  port  was  discovered 
)2,  by  Lieut.  Murray.  The  entrance  to  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water  is,  like 
f  Sydney  harbor,  narrow,  being  scarcely  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  much  even  of 
occupied  by  the  rocks  lying  off  point  Nepean,  and  by  shoals  on  the  opposite  side. 
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The  rush  of  waters  through  this  narrow  entrance  creates,  in  certain  states  of  tl 
and  tide,  a  foaming  Whirl,  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  inexperienced  landsmar 
extent  of  the  gulf  from  the  head  to  the  innermost  anchorage,  at  Hobson 
which  forms  the  harbor  of  Melbourne,  is  about  40  miles.  On  the  western  side  ' 
opens  into  a  long  navigable  arm,  which  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  contains, '. 
outer  bay,  an  admirable  anchorage  at  its  farther  extremity,  where  is  situated  th 
of  Geelong. 

Portland  Bay — 255  miles  west  from  Melbourne,  is  the  outlet  of  a  consi 
squatting  district  Western  Port  is  a  beautiful  harbor,  near  the  eastern  extremit] 
colony.  The  country  about  Bass's  River,  which  enters  the  port  irom  the  norl 
consists  of  rich  alluvial  soil ;  the  extent  of  grazing  land  in  this  district  is  very  lar 
of  the  finest  quality.    The  adjacent  country  possesses  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 

Still  farther  east  is  Carver  Inlet^  within  which,  on  the  river  Albert,  but  obstnu 
a  bar,  is  Alberton^  the  capital  of  the  fine  district  of  Gipps's  Land,  separated  Ir 
rest  of  the  province  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Australian  Alps. 

Face  of  the  Country.  —  Victoria  is  mountainous,  comprising  the  Australiai 
Snowy  Mountains,  Granite  Range,  Alexandrian  Range,  (a  spur  of  which  is  th< 
gold  Held,)  Pyrenees,  Grampians,  and  many  others.  Some  of  the  mountain 
an  altitude  of  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  feet,  and  their  appearance  fin 
is  highly  striking  and  picturesque.  But  there  are  between  these  ranges  ei 
and  fertile  plains,  exceedingly  well  adapted  both  to  pasturage  and  agriculture,  j 
Phillip  Bay,  the  great  dividing  range,  parallel  to  the  coast,  seems  to  sink  into  1 
and  to  pass  under  Bass's  Straits  into  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Thus  in  sailing 
bay,  the  scenery  changes.  The  rugged  clifts  and  lofty  ranges  of  the  east  coast  gi 
to  undulating  grassy  plains,  sprinkled  with  picturesque  hills.  In  sailing  up  tl 
branch  of  the  bay  to  Geelong,  the  hills  around  appear  covered  with  cultivation. 

The  portion  of  the  country  lying  between  Geelong  and  Portland  Bay  is  unsni 
in  Australia;  it  is  mostly  occupied  by  cattle,  as  it  is  found  that  sheep  pastured 
over-rich  liiiid  are  apt  to  sull'er  from  foot-rot.     The  principal  shecp«runs  are 
plains  westward  of  Melbourne,  in  the  direction  of  the  Brisbane  Range;  others  a 
the  SaltwatJT  and  Hopkins  rivers.    Gipps's  Land  is  also  a  great  sheep  country. 

Cliniatv.  —  The  climate  of  Victoria  is  superior  to  any  other  in  Australia, 
beiii^  the  rno?t  southerly  part  of  the  Australian  continent,  it  is  naturally  the  mo 
perate,  and  its  mountainous  character  supplies  it  with  health-giving  breezes  in 
ance.     A  soiilh-west  wind,  bringing  clouds  from  the  South  Pacific,  prevails  fi 
months  of  the  year,  and  these*  clouds  being  thrown  against  the  high  lands  of  the  • 
are  ])rccij)itatod  in  copious  showers,  especially  during  the  winter.     Hence  the 
portion  of  Ihc  colony  is  well  watered,  though  it  so  happens  that  the  gold  fields 
AlexJMKlrinc*  range,  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  principal  mountain  chain,  do  i 
their  sliarc,  and  the  mines  are  in  consequence  rendered  less  productive.     The  hot 
described  under  the  head  of  New  South  Wales,  prevail  also  at  Port  Phillip,  Bat 
continue  beyond  a  few  hours,  and  are  productive  of  little  inconvenience,  never  ii 
veg(;iation,  as  is  the  case  to  the  northward.     The  winters  of  Victoria  are  vcr 
without  snow,  but  with  a  slight  hoar  frost  in  the  morning. 

Pasfitrag-e  and  Agricidlure.  —  Whether  to  the  agriculturist  or  the  sheep-farmc 
toria  offers  the  most  eligible  field.  The  crops  are  certain  and  of  the  first  quality,  \ 
extent  of  land  available  for  cultivation  is  large ;  so  that  this  colony,  unlike  its  nei. 
is  as  preeminently  an  agricultural  as  a  wool  and  gold-producing  colony.  From  1 
tility  of  the  soil,  permitting  the  establishment  of  farms  purely  agricultural,  or  ne 
there  has  arisen  an  agricultural  class.  Most  of  the  persons  composing  this  dai 
originally  of  humble  grade,  and  many  are  now  wealthy.  There  are  no  drawh 
the  success  of  a  farmer  here,  such  as  prohibit  exclusive  reliance  on  agricolttire  ii 
other  i)arts  of  Australia.  Still  the  colony  of  Victoria  owes  .its  rise  mainly  to  th 
ber  of  its  flocks  and  herds,  in  which  it  has  surpassed  the  parent  colony.  Fn 
smaller  quantity  of  land,  which  in  consequence  of  its  greater  fertility,  as  compan 
New  South  Wales,  is  requisite  to  feed  a  given  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the 
ting  runs  are  more  compact  and  more  easily  managed.     From  the  comparative  ' 
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these  runs  to  the  coast,  there  is  also  greater  facility  in  bringing  the  wool  to  the  place 
-shipment.  The  squatter  himself  is  not  shut  out  nrom  society  as  is  the  sheep  farmer 
;the  interior  of  New  South  Wales ;  hence  his  dwelling  is  generally  of  the  most  sob- 
latial  kind,  and  replete  with  every  comfort  and  even  luxury.  From  always  being 
thin  the  reach  of  civilization,  even  to  the  extent  of  regular  postal  communication 
th  the  capital,  the  most  highly-educated  persons  have  thought  it  no  degradation  to 
ftat,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  forego  any,  or  scarcely  any  of  the  amenities  of  social 
t.  Hence  the  squatters  of  Port  Phillip  number  amongst  themselves  the  elite  of  the 
ony,  iiii$tead  of  being  composed  of  the  rude  bushmen,  who  are  for  the  most  part  met 
Ui  at  the  "  ultima  thult*^  of  New  South  Wales. 

Oold  Dig-girig-s.  —  Besides  the  fertility  of  its  lands  and  the  richness  of  its  pastures, 
fitoria  has  proved  one  of  the  mast  abundant  gold  fields  in  the  world  ;  rivalling,  in  this 
jpect,  even  California.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in  Victoria  in  Aug.,  1851, 
d  by  October  10,000  men  were  at  work  in  the  rich  diggings  of  Ballarat,  one  of  the 
urs  of  a  range  of  mountains  forty  miles  west  of  G^eelong ;  but  these  were  soon  out- 
pe  by  tliose  of  Mount  Alexander,  sixty  miles  north  of  Melbourne.  Still  another  rich 
Id  was  soon  after  discovered,  about  Lake  Omeo,  in  Gipp's  Land,  the  eastern  portion 
^the  colony,  two  hundred  and  sLxty  miles  from  Melbourne. 

iiEarly  in  the  year  l>io2  emigrants  began  to  arrive  from  China,  the  East  Indies  and 
llgland.  They  spread  themselves  over  the  gold  regions  and  worked  with  varied  sac* 
IK.  TIic  mines  of  New  South  Wales  were,  comparatively  speaking,  neglected  for  the 
ilds  of  riclier  promise  in  Victoria.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  from  80,000  to 
0,000  diggers  were  employed  in  Victoria,  and  only  about  5,000  in  the  New  South 
ales  diggings ;  and  yet  the  latter  were  by  no  means  exhausted. 

BenfTally  t^peaking,  the  gold  which  has  been  found  in  Australia  is  coarser  than  that 
California.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  lumps,  or  "nuggets,"  as  they  are  termed, 
tie  of  which  weigh  from  an  ounce  up  to  three  or  four  pounds,  and  a  few  have  been 
ind  of  much  greater  size.  Most  of  the  gold,  however,  occurs  in  the  form  of  dust, 
d  is  obtained  by  washing,  as  in  California.  • 

The  lal)or  of  the  miners  in  Australia,  as  in  California,  is  no  holiday  recreation.  It 
|uires  strength  and  endurance,  and  the  weak  and  effeminate  arc  soon  forced  to  sue- 
mb,  antl  seek  some  other  less  laborious  and  fatiguing  employment.  The  surface 
jgings  are  not  rirh,  and  are  soon  exhausted.  Only  a  few  of  tlic  streams  have  gold  in 
»ir  lii'tls  ill  suHicient  (luantities  to  pay  for  washing.  The  main  portion  of  the  gold  is 
imJ  l)«'iit;itli  the  surfaee,  and  re(inires  the  energetic  use  of  the  pick  and  the  spade 
hi'ir.iS  it  lo  light.  Holes  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet,  and  the  nnggets, 
cc>;.ir-f  gold  generally  pays  the  miner  wiM  for  his  labor,  while  the  earth  thrown  out  is 
!«ervi  d  for  fiiiure  washing,  wht»n  a  favorable  oj)portunity  occurs.  The  richest  deposits 
e  ;{rii.'i-.!llv  the  (h'cpe-^t  iiuhedded  in  the  earth,  though  below  the  ])ip(*  clay  foriiialion 
Mie  i-  r.iuiMl.  As  ill  California,  the  miner  is  obliged  to  live  in  tents,  or  in  rudely  con- 
"uct<  (I  .-li:uities,  and  to  btNir  exposure,  hardships,  and  dei)rivations.  lie  is  not  alto- 
tlier  e\eiiij)r  from  j)ersonal  damrer,  not  only  from  the  attacks  of  tlie  lawle>s  and 
'praved,  l)iii  also  from  the  caving  in  of  the  pit  in  which  he  is  at  work.  Many  fatal 
eideiii>  h:ivi»  oecurreil  from  the  latter  cause. 

The  P"^^Ml:iiioiis  of  ih(»  colonial  government  for  the  management  of  the  mines,  and 
lich  are  riiiidly  e»i forced  by  Crown  Land  Commissioners,  assisted  by  a  large  police 
^e,  may  !)•'  hrielly  smnmed  uj)  as  follows.  No  person  is  allowed  to  dig  without  a 
Mi^e,  the  fee  for  which  is  fixcd  at  XI  lOx.  per  month,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The 
iy  nsiritiioii  in  irranting  licenses  is  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  license  who  is 
|>rii|)»rly  al>-eiit  frt>in  hired  service.  Kaeh  individual  is  allowed  to  have  claims  of 
'■  foiiiAviiiLC  dimensiinis:  !.">  feet  frontage  on  either  side  of  a  river  or  main  creek  ;  20 
t  of  the  hrd  of  a  tributary  to  a  river  or  main  cn»ek,  extending  across  its  whole 
udih  ;  *)0  U-ri  of  the  bed  of  a  ravine  or  water  course ;  20  feet  square  i>f  table  land  or 
IT  llats.  These  claims  are  secured  to  the  parties  for  such  time  only  as  tlicy  may  con- 
nc  to  hold  licenses  for  tlic  same.  Penalties  are  provided  for  disorderly  or  lawless 
id  net  or  for  working  claims  without  a  license. 
Civil  Divisicms^   (iovcniment^  etc,  —  Victoria  is  divided  into  twenty-three   coontlefli 

government  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  New  South  Wales. 


Ecc-lesiastieal  Extabltihments.  —  Victoria  oonstitntes  a  bishopric  onder  t 
nCetboarne.     As  in  the  other  AuBtralian  colonics,  religions  tolmition  la  compk-te 
all  the  sects,  inclined  to  do  so,  recoivti  aid  from  tbn  Stutfr. 

Tbwn*.  —  Thp  cjipitil  ot  Victoria,  and  the  chief  seat  of  its  immciiBr  comm* 
JIftiiowrn?,  by  which  Sidney  haa  been  already  eclipsed  and  ^hich  ranks  iilready  amoi 
great  commereial  cities  of  the  world.  This  town,  which  is  590  mile«  from  Sidne] 
nninded  Id  1837.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  valloy,  on  the  bank  of  the  Yarra  Yann  river, 
which  it  extends  for  two  miles.  Just  above  the  city,  the  river  is  dammed  up  in  or 
keeji  out  the  tide  and  secure  a  plentiful  snpply  of  fresh  water,  Th«  iiv«r  b«low  ttu 
ia  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  more  than  loO  tons  burden :  the  placft  of  anchora 
large  ships  being  at  Williamstown^  seven  miles  below,  by  the  river,  but  less  thai 
that  diittancc  in  a  straight  line.  Williamstown  is  situated  at  the  month  of  th« 
Yarra,  on  Hobaon's  Bay,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  capital  of  th«^  colrui 
the  want  of  good  drinking  water  made  a  removal  to  Melbonrno  rii*cciti»ary.  The 
pal  street  of  Melbourne  is  a  mile  long,  crossed  by  other  street*,  at  right  angles,  < 
that  length.  The  chief  public  work  ia  a  stone  bridgi;,  of  a  single  arch,  acros*  the 
Yarra,  Melbourne  contained,  previous  tfl  thr?  gold  discovery,  a  population  of  1 
and  its  increase  yince  has  been  very  great  The  second  town  in  the  colony  i»  0* 
on  the  western  branch  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  45  miles  from  MelbournP.  It  lies 
diately  on  the  bay ;  but  the  harbor  is  obstructed  by  a  shoal,  which  makes  it  aa 
for  large  vessels  to  anchor  at  a  distance. 

ISsiory  and  Ptogress. —  lu  1835,  Victoria  was  a  desert,  barely  known  lo  BdV 
except  by  the  report  of  wandering  shore  parties  of  whalers  and  scalcn".  It  was  i 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  colonial  authorities,  by  imnii^ranta  fhM 
Dieman's  Land,  and  by  migratory  squatters  from  New  South  Wales,  briagni{| 
sheep  with  them;  in  1850,  when  it  was  erected  Into  a  separate  provincp,  «■ 
contained  77,34^5  inhabitants.  The  sheep  at  the  same  time  iiumbirn-d  6,033,001 
cattle,  346,562;  and  the  horses,  16,743.  The  annua!  exports  wer.5  nwiriy  S5,OI»flfl 
the  imports  about  £3,500,000.*  But  even  this  rapid  prugT<;;ss  has  been  mr  onldi 
that  of  the  period  since  the  gold  discoveries.  In  the  course  of  the  ye-ar  1853  the 
lation  increased  to  200,000,  while  the  exports  rose  to  $35,000,000,  and  the  imp. 
$80,000,000.  Por  the  year  1853,  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce  atalc  I 
porta  at  $55,000,000,  inclnding  $43,000,000  in  gold,  while  the  import*  are  «lotwl 
enormous  and  excessive  amount  of  $75,000,0(K).  The  population  at  thu  beginh 
1854,  was  estimated  at  250,000. 
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Extent,  etc.  —  This  colony,  which  lies  to  the  went  of  Victoria,  and,  in  tplte 
name,  more  to  the  north,  embraces  a  sea-board  of  1,500  raileA,  and  aa  arm  of! 
Mjunre  miles. 

Harbors  and  Rivers. —  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  St.  Vinccnf*  On 
Spencer's  Gulf,  iteparated  by  York  peninsula.  But  both  thi-w  gnlfs,  and  tlie 
amai  of  the  colony,  are  singularly  destitute  of  good  harbors,  m  that  it  ha»  b«cn 
wry  to  rewjrt  to  dredging  for  the  improvement  of  Port  Adelaide  on  ihc  WP9t«ti  o 
St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  the  chief  shipping  port  of  the  colony.  Hopes  were  onc«  entn 
of  Bnding  an  entrance  from  the  sea  into  the  river  Murray,  the  noblnst  strcara  a 
Italia,  but  the  lake  Alexandria,  in  which  it  ends,  ia  diviticd  from  the  occnn  by 
beaten  beach.  This  lake  is  about  30  miles  long  by  10  broad,  and  from  36  to'j' 
deep.  The.  Murray  is  formed  of  several  large  streams  rising  on  the  wc8l«i»  alopa 
Blue  mountains,  and  its  upper  waters  are  included  within  the  shern  and  tMtm 
of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  projects  formeriy  enUTtaiticd  for  «n^ 
it  as  a  channel  of  internal  communication  do  not  seem  very  promising. 

Face  of  tlie  Countri/.  —  South  Australia  is  iat«rvectcd  by  tturea  raoualsjii  nm 
tending  from  nortlwvreet  to  soatb'eaBt.     A  very  laige  propwtion  of  it»  wmMiyf 
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Med  by  stony  deserts  and  lakes  of  mod.  No  site  exists  combining  the  advantages  of  a 
^ood  harbor,  agricultural  land,  and  fresh  water.  Yet  there  are  spots  well  adapted  to 
pettlement  and  cultivation,  which  as  yet  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  peninsula  between  the 
Htrer  Murray  and  St  Vincent's  gulf,  the  farthest  inland  township  being  but  ninety  miles 
pom  the  capital. 

Ibwns.  —  Port  Adelaide,  on  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  has,  by  art  and  labor,  been  made  a  con- 
tent port^  It  has  a  population  of  2000.  Thence  a  good  road,  of  seven  miles,  through 
ile,  sandy  ground,  leads  to  the  City  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  a  pretty  town  on  the  river 

brrens  (so  called),  which,  though  at  times  a  furious  torrent,  is  often  entirely  dry,  and 
built  in  a  hot  and  dusty,  but  picturesque  valley. 

Statistics.  —  The  colony  contained,  in  1850,  63,900  inhabitants,  of  whon^  7000  were 
ans.     It  had  100,000  cattle,  1,200,000  sheep,  and  6000  horses.    Acres  in  cultivation^ 

,728,  viz.:  wheat, 41,807 ;  hay,  13,000 ;  potatoes,  1,780 ;  gcudens,  1,970;  vineyards, 282. 

Mines.  —  No  gold  has  been  K)und  in  South  Australia,  but  in  1845  some  valuable  oop- 
fter  mines  were  discovered  of  which  the  most  productive  is  the  Burra  Burra,  about  90 
piiles  from  Adelaide,  the  working  of  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of 
jBie  colony. 

Exports.  —  January,  1850,  the  exports  were  Xll,212,  in  wheat;  X20,279,  in  flour; 
iB275,090.  in  copper,  and  copper  ore ;  X113,259,  in  wool ;  and  je8,138  in  tallow. — Total, 
£453,668,  or  about  $2,000,000. 

History.  —  The  settlement  of  South  Australia,  was  commenced  in  1836,  by  an  Bn- 
^ish  joint-stock  company,  which  attempted  to  carry  out  Wakefield's  theory  of  coloniza- 
JBon  —  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  an  entire  failure,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  original 
■migrants.  The  colony  was  saved  by  the  introduction  of  sheep  firom  Port  Phillip  and 
if  few  South  Wales. 
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Extent.  —  The  group  of  islands  known  collectively  as  New  Zealand  has,  like  Austra- 
lia, become  the  seat  of  several  recent  English  colonies.  This  group  consists  of  three 
principal  islands  ;  though  the  third,  or  /South  Island,  to  which  the  parliamentary  name 
of  New  Leinster  has  recently  been  given,  is  comparatively  so  small  as  not  to  deserve  to 
be  at  all  placed  on  a  par  with  the  other  two.  Its  whole  area  is  estimated  at  about  1,000, 
or  1,500  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Middle  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait,  about  40 
miles  long  and  16  wide,  on  an  average,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  rocks.  The  other 
two  islands,  known  as  Middle  or  Northern  or  by  the  parliamentary  names  of  New 
Monster  and  New  Ulster,  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait  about  130  miles  long,  exten* 
ing  south-east  and  north-west,  —  40  miles  wide,  at  its  eastern  entrance,  and  100,  at  its 
Western  entrance.  The  area  of  Middle  Island  has  been  estimated  at  50,000  square 
miles,  equal  in  extent  to  England  without  Wales,  and  that  of  the  Northern  Island  at 
88,000  square  miles,  equal  in  extent  to  Scotland  and  Wales  taken  together,  —  the  whole 
p'oup  thus  exceeding  in  extent  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

Surface  and  Soil  —  The  middle  island  seems  to  have  along  its  whole  western  eoaat 
i  lofty  and  extensive  chain  of  mountains,  many  of  the  summits  of  which  pass  the  limits 
>f  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  this  latitude,  is  about  8000  feet  Towards  the  north,.and  on 
the  shores  of  Cook's  Strait,  this  mountain  range  occupies  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
land,  coming  down  upon  the  shore  in  three  extensive  masses,  enclosing  between  them 
comparatively  narrow  valleys,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  attaining  an  eleva- 
ion  of  3000  feet.  Further  to  the  south  the  breadth  of  the  mountain  chain  diminishes, 
md  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  grassy  plains,  which  are 
ihought  to  hold  out  great  inducements  for  sheep  pasturage. 

The  nortluTii  island  is  also  very  mountainous,  having  both  active  and  extinct  vol* 
janoes.     The  north-western  part  runs  off  into  a  long,  narrow  peninsula. 

Harbors  and  Rivers.  —  Both  islands  have  a  number  of  good  harborsf  especialij 
>n  the  shor(^s  of  Cook's  Strait.     They  are  well  watered  by  rivers  of  moderate  size. 

PART    II.  iJG 
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Soil.  —  There  ore  large  tracts  of  soil  well  adapted  for  caUiTatioii;  and  oihen|il||i 

larger,  suitable  for  pasturage 

ClimaU.  —  As  the  islaiidB  extend  north  and  south  more  than  800  miles,  theie  kiil 
course,  a  considerable  diversity  of  climate,  which  is  also  considerably  affected  by  i 
ness  to,  or  remoteness  from,  the  snowy  mountain  chains.  Gtenerallyi  the  climate  i 
unlike  that  of  Britain  or,  more  especially,  Ireland,  but  more  eqtiable,  neither  so  ooU  h 
winter,  nor  so  hot  in  summer.  The  lowest  point  of  the  thermometer  i»  40  deg.;  itsgi^ 
eral  winter  range  from  50  to  60  degrees,  with  much  rain,  the  cold  seldom  more  inlnt 
than  barely  to  produce  a  hoar  frost  The  thermometer  seldom  rises  in  snmmer  ahifc 
78  degrees,  while  it  generally  ranges  between  that  and  66  degrees. 

Native  Productions,  —  Many  tracts  near  the  coast  are  covered  with  valuable  tinlir 
trees,  for  which  Australia  aiforas  a  market     Tndeed,  the  size  and  nnmber  of  the  tiwih 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  cultivation.    The  whole  number  of  indigenons  planM 
present  known,  does  not  exceed  700  species  ;  but  most  of  these  species,  and  evea 
of  the  genera,  are  peculiar  to  the  islands.    There  are  more  than  140  species  of  fern, 
of  which  are  arborescent,  growing  to  40  feet  in  height     The  most  beautifnl 
of  New  Zealand  vegetation  are  tree  ferns  and  cabbage  palms.    There  are  five 
of  beech  and  ten  of  coniferrce  peculiar  to  these  islands.     The  Pharwiium  ienax  or  Ifaf 
Zealand  flax  ffrows  wild  in  all  parts.    There  are  also  an  abundance  of  nutritions  shnh^ 
on  which  cattle  greedily  browse.     There  are  also  many  valuable  native  graaseai    1h 
sweet  potato  is  the  favorite  crop  of  the  natives.      The  islands  when  discovered  vd 
down  to  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  in  1771,  had  no  indigenous  animals,  except 
rat     Wild  ducks,  pigeons,  parrots,  parroquets,  and  many  other  birds,  are  nu 
Fish,  of  various  kinds,  are  plentiful  on  every  part  of  the  coasti  and  -whale  and  sari 
abound  in  the  neighboring  seas. 

Animals  and  Vegetables  introduced,  —  The  first  pigs  were  left  by  Captain  Cool^  asd 
as  they  find  abundant  food  in  the  fern  roots,  they  have  increased  vastly  and  run  wild  in 
the  woods.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  thrive  well,  and  it  is  thought  that  portions  of  fts 
country  may  become  as  celebrated  for  pastoral  purposes  as  the  best  parts  of  AuitisBii 
All  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  grow  in  England,  succeed  'weU  here^ii 
well  as  many  fruits  for  which  the  English  climate  is  too  severe. 

Native  Inhabitants.  —  The  native  inhabitants  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  Norik 
era  island,  where  they  are  thought  to  number  about  85,000.  In  the  Middle  island,  Iboe 
Mxe  not  more  than  15,000.  They  are  of  the  ordinary  size  of  Europeans ;  perhaps,  on  fki 
average,  a  little  taller,  and  well  made.  The  complexion  is  sometimes  fair,  but  genoA 
brown ;  their  hair  black,  and  worn  long ;  their  eyes  large,  their  lips  thick,  their  ton 
large  and  irregular.  Their  language  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Tahitian,  and  tbejae 
divided  into  various  tribes.  Formerly  they  carried  on  furious  wars  among  each  ottoi 
and  were  much  attached  to  cannibalism.  But  they  have  all  now  submitted  to  fki 
English  government ;  most  of  them  have  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  noj 
have  made  great  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts*  of  life. 

European  Settlements.  —  These  islands  were  first  m&ule  known  to  Europe  by  TasiMi^ 
1642.  The  first  survey  of  their  coasts  was  made  by  Cook,  between  1769  And  1774 
From  about  the  time  of  the  first  English  colony  in  Australia,  trading  voyages  begsa  li 
be  undertaken  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  coasts  after  1800  became  much  frequented  tf 
whalers.  Li  1814,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  colonial  chaplain  at  Sidney,  estabUM 
the  first  missionary  station,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  fli 
north  island.  Mr.  Marsden's  missionary  schemes  were  taken  up  by  the  ESnglish  Ckolck 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  1840  they  had  twelve  missionary  stations  on  the  east  eoirt 
of  the  north  island.  The  Wesleyan  missionaries  commenced  operations  in  1889L  b 
1840,  they  had  four  stations  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  island*  The  influence  of  fk 
missionaries  over  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity  soon  became  very  great,  and  extended  fa 
beyond  the  range  of  their  personal  visitations.  Encouraged  by  this,  white  settiefs 
induced  to  trust  themselves  with  more  confidence  amon^  the  natives.  A 
body  of  shore  traders  took  up  their  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Islandsi  the  had 
quarters  of  the  church  missionaries,  and  a  more  select  class  acquired  considentb 
property  on  the  Hokiunga,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wesleyans.    Settlenients  also  began  to 
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\>9  formed,  about  1830,  among  the  bays,  in  and  near  Cook's  Strait,  by  deserters  from 
smerchant  and  whaling  vessels,  and  escaped  convicts  from  Australia,  who  engaged  in 
'the  whale  fishery,  took  native  wives  to  insure  the  protection  of  some  tribe,  and  dis- 
posed of  their  oil  and  bone  to  chance  vessels  from  Sidney.     Some  parties  of  sealers 
wrmed  similar  settlements  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Middle  Island,  and  also  on  South 
Island.     Until  1833,  the  islands  had  no  ostensible  government  other  than  that  of  the 
native  chiefs ;  but  in  that  year  the  islands  were  annexed  to  New  South  Wales,  and  a 
British  resident  magistrate  appointed,  with  limited  fianctions.     In  1839  a  lieutenant 

8>vernor  was  sent  out  from  Ens^land,  and  the  next  year  tiie  native  chiefs  ceded  to  the 
ritish  Crown  all  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  were  dothed  with  tiie  rights  of  British 
sabjects,  and  confirmed  in  the  property  of  their  lands,  the  sole  right  of  purchasing  from 
tliein  being  invested  in  the  crown. 

Meanwhile,  a  company  had  been  formed  in  England  for  colonizing  New  Zealand, 
which  sent  out  and  establbhed  a  colony  at  Port  JfichoUon^  near  the  north-eastern  en- 
trance of  Cook's  Strait  This  colony  is  now  known  as  WellingUm^  and  in  ISfiO  num- 
bered 5,479  settlers,  with  4,436  acres  under  crop,  7,809  horses,  8,068  honied  cattle,  42,652 
sbeep,  and  1,299  goats. 

The  lieutenant  governor  selected  for  his  settlement  and  the  capital  of  tiie  islands, 
Auckland^  near  the  junction  of  the  north-west  peninsula  with  the  main  northern  island, 
^rhere  the  whole  breadth  from  sea  to  sea  is  only  about  seven  miles.  Auckland  had,  in 
1850,  8,301  settlers,  8,082  acres  under  crop,  725  hones,  6,603  horned  cattle,  3,281  sheep, 
and  245  goats. 

In  May,  1841,  New  Zealand  was  proclaimed  a  colony  by  itself,  independent  of  New 
South  Wales ;  an  arrangement  having  been  previously  made  with  the  New  Zealand 
Ck>mpany,  by  which  the  settlement  of  the  country  was  to  take  place  under  their 
auspices.  They  caused  the  settlement  of  New  Pb/moiUhj  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  north  island,  which,  in  1850,  had  1^12  colonists,  3^17  acres  under  crop,  57  horses, 
1,147  horned  cattle,  1,934  sheep,  and  69  goats. 

It  was  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  that  the  middle 
island  was  first  explored.  They  founded  the  settlement  of  Nelson^  on  the  south  shore 
of  Cook's  Strait,  and  two  other  settlements,  that  of  Canterburyy  including  Bank's  penin- 
sula, with  four  good  harbors  on  the  middle  east  coast;  and  that  of  Oloffo^  or  New 
Edinbur:::,  further  south,  320  miles  from  Wellington.  The  statistics  of  these  settlements 
in  the  middle  island  were,  in  1850,  as  follows:  — 


Settlements. 

Colonists. 

Acres  in  Crops. 

Horses. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Kel»(on, 

4,047 

8,242 

441 

5,052 

70,960 

5,337 

Cant«?rbury 

2,800 

— 

34 

729 

10.900 

50 

Otago, 

1,482 

510 

29S 

1,725 

19,751 

130 

Including  some  other  small  settlements,  the  total  European  population  of  New 
Zealand,  in  ISoO,  was  24,407.  The  total  imports  amounted  in  value  to  £240,203;  the 
exports,  to  X115,'514.  The  whaling  business  has  of  late  years  much  diminished. 
What  remains  of  it  has  centred  at  Wellington.  The  southern  island  still  remains  un- 
inhabit(»d  except  by  a  few  whalers  and  sealers.  The  eettlements  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the;  New  Zealand  Company  were  all  upon  the  Wakefield  plan,  which  had  been 
previously  tried,  and  which  had  failed  in  South  Australia — nor  did  it  have  any  better 
success  in  New  Zealand.  This  plan  consisted  in  asking  a  high  price  for  the  lancl,  which 
could  thus  be  purchased  by  the  rich  only,  while  the  money  paid  for  it  was  to  constitute 
an  emi&;ratioii  fund  to  pay  the  passage  to  the  colony  of  poor  laborers,  who,  not  beins 
allowed  to  squat,  and  having  no  means  to  purchase,  would  be  compelled  to  work  as  hired 
laborers,  thus  transferring  bodily  to  the  colony  the  state  of  society  existing  in  England. 
But  this  scheme  did  not  succeed,  and  in  1850  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  dissolved, 
and  the  colonists  have  since  received,  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  constitution  and  an 
elective  lec^islative  assembly.  The  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  have  served  for  the  mo- 
ment to  draw  off  emigration  which  might  otherwise  go  to  New  Zealand ;  but  the  mar- 
ket which  the  Australian  colonies  afford  for  timber  and  agricultural  produce  is  likely,  in 
the  end,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  these  islands. 
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The  whole  of  these  nnmerotiB  groaps  of  islands  indnded  under  the  geneiBl  name  tt 
Polynesia,  are  fast  patising  under  European  influence.  Numeroan  deserters  from  mercfaut 
and  whaling  vessels  have  settled  among,  and  intermarried  with,  the  natives,  an  in  tbe 
famous  casu  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  whose  settlement  on  the  before  Qniotxib- 
ited  Piteairn's  Island  forms  so  remarkable  a  subject  of  romantic  interest.  Thi."  iniuuJ 
is  still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  those  mutiDeeis  and  of  the  Sooth  St'a  women 
whom  they  carried  thither.  They  still  retain  their  simple  and  iniisccnt  coursr  of  life,  sixJ 
are  occasionally  visited  by  European  vessels.  'I'raders  and  miusionaries  have  alike  prn- 
etmtcd  to  many  islands  till  recently  but  little  known.  The  French  have  taken  pust<ei>»iou 
of  the  large  island  of  Neie  CkUedonia,  of  the  group  of  the  Marquesas,  o(  tbe  Sodttj 
Islands,  and  some  others.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  fast  becoming  Kuropcaa  «, 
rather,  American,  and  the  native  king  and  nobles  are  oskinB  an  annexation  of  tbv  )»laii^ 
to  tbe  United  States,  as  the  only  means  to  save  thamselvea  from  being  di9po«*F9St4 
by  the  foreign  adventurers  who  have  settled  among  them.  <  The  native  iiihabilaaMj 
of  these  inlands,  from  the  effects  of  diseases  intiodnced  by  Btiropcans,  still  continue  H 
diminifh.  The  Christian  religion  iaif^nerally  profeitsed,  bat  it  does  not  secui  to  hafi 
produced  much  eflect  on  the  morals  of  tbe  natives,  who,  in  all  that  relates  to  tbe  iatgg 
course  of  the  sexes  are  still  very  dissolute  in  their  habits.  Tlu  crews  of  the  namcndJI 
whaling  vessels  that  frequent  these  islands  for  supplies  do  not  exert  a  very  bappy  rSnt 
upon  the  morals  of  the  native  inhabitanta,  while  of  tbe  Eozopean  traders  establi^M 
there,  too  many  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  wel&re  of  the  natives  to  Uieir 
own  immediate  gain.  Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  islands  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  fh<^  want  of  any  permanent  tenure  of  the  land;  but  large  tracts  have  recently  beca 
soM  In  l-;:iiropeans,  by  whom  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  of  tbe  sagar  cane  has  bcca 
.'-iicri.>sriillv-   iniriiiliiced.     The  subjection,  amounting  in  fact  to  slavery,  in  which  the 
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t  mass  of  the  people  have  been  held  by  a  imall  body  of  ohieA— •  oooditioo  of  thing! 
;b  the  missionarieB  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  modify — has  had  a  great  inBaence 
^eping  down  the  native  popniation ;  but  it  ia  very  queetionabie  whether  they  will 
much  by  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  thinga  into  foreign  hands.  The  settle- 
t  of  California  has  had  a  great  tendency  to  increase  trading  voyages  among  the. 
nesian  inlands,  and  to  make  them,  their  products  and  inhabitants  better  known.  A 
lar  intercourse  by  steam  has  been  eiitabliehed  between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Francisco. 


Tillage  in  Piteaini'i  UUoi. 


QniBt  flouv  lad  In  ml  itaffi^of  dlkindi;  Ammibof  aDki 
wool,  Mod^  and  legetablM;  Undried  frrati,  dried  IMli ;  ESAof  dlkndii  hntelitf  fl 
cmtorei  Biing  ia  tb«  waltr ;  ^NilbT,  eggi;  Hides,  flin,  Ain^  or  Mfa  vnbMnAf  F* 
enda  or  vanoafM  atate;   Slate;   Butter,  cbeeao,  lalkiw;   IJaaif  hem,  ■■>»»; 
Undi ;  Ooil ;  Km,  tar,  tuipentine,  ailwa  |  Tinbar  and  Inmbor,  of  all  kfaid^  maHd,  k 
mann&ctared  in  whole  or  in  part ;  Firewood;  Plantt,  Aiuba,  andkeea;  FeHi^  wed;  Itm 
corn,  and  baik ;  Gypmn,  ground  or  tugraond ;  Ifown,  or  wraogfat,  or  nnwran^  fanr  a 
■tufi ;  Flax,  braMI  and  tow,  '»'"^™"ll^^^l^^lly^M^  ■  Unmanv&dnred  tnhapiw ;  B^p. 

Th»  citijtena  at  Ok  United  Statoe  alto  aoqiure  the  ly^  at  naTigatin^  aa  ftilljr  and  freelj 
tits  Canadian  canab  and  Ae  river  St  Iiawrence,  and  tbe  tibertj  it  taking  flA  (except  ahel 
aalmon  in  tbe  riven),  npon  all  the  coMt  at  6m  Brittab  Fronnoei,  —  tbe  f>i"ii^"'*  fidMRn 
privilege  la  fbr  nnlli  ••  tbe  tibitQ^eixth  parallel  at  north  latitnde. 

The  Canadian  FaiUament  baa,  alio,  tince  the  preceding  iheeta  wen  printed,  Availed  itn 
that  effect  granted  hy  tbe  Imperial  Pariiameal^  to  Nculariae  tba  Qa^  raaema,  and  ti 
Uoiue  at  the  Canadian  Fariiament  electiTe. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  K  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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